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DOCTRINAL AND HISTORICAL THEOLOGY 



A AND Q. The first and last letters of tlie 
Greek alphabet are used in a theological sense to 
express the comprehensiveness of God’s existence 
in relation to created tilings and persons [Rev. i. 
8, xxi. 6, xxii. 13]. In this sense the expression 
is a Hebraism already represented in the Old 
Testament [Isa. xli. 4, xliv. 6], and otherwise 
known to the Jews, w r ko employed Aleph and 
Tau, the first and last letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, to express absolute completeness and 
perfection. So “ Abraham and Sarah ” are said to 
have “ performed all the law from Aleph to Tau,” 
and “ he that walks in integrity is as if he per¬ 
formed all the law from Aleph to Tau.” [Light- 
foot, Harmony of the N. T. Rev. of St. John, 
vol. iii. 1822.] The word nx, as comprehend¬ 
ing all the letters, was also used by them as a 
name of the Shochinah. The Syriac Version of 
the Revelation renders, I am Olaph, also Tau, 
while the Vulgate retains the Greek letters, Ego 
sum A et Cl. In the original Greek the definite 
article is prefixed, and as the terms of contrast 
are not the Omicron and the Omega, but the 
Alpha as the first and the Omega as the last 
letter, the more correct rendering would be, “ I 
am the Alpha and the Omega,” the one sole origin 
and end of all existence. 

The meaning intended in the several passages 
where the formula occurs is apparently that the 
eternal being, immutability, omnipotence, absolute 
perfections and truth of the self-existent God, “ of 
Whom, and through Whom, and to Whom, are all 
things ” [Rom. xi> 36], Who is “ the First and 
the Last, and beside ” Whom “ there is no God ” 
[Isa. xliv. 6], are pledged to the fulfilment of the 
Revelation given through St. John in an epistolary 
form to the Seven Churches of Asia, as the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Church universal; that revelation 
relating specially to the Second Advent of Christ, 
and generally to the existence and chequered for¬ 
tunes of the Church until the final consummation 
of all tilings. God, as He Himself is, the Creator 
and Author of all things, whether old or new, pro¬ 


poses, declares, promises, and will infallibly bring 
His counsels and promises to pass. 

The general tradition of the Church assigns 
these symbols to our Lord. Commentators, how¬ 
ever, are not agreed as to the Person of the Bless¬ 
ed Trinity who is speaking in the different pas¬ 
sages of the Revelation. Cornelius a Lapide takes 
i. 8 (and apparently xxi. 5), of the Godhead in 
general as common to the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, referring in proof of his interpretation to 
v. 4, to which might be added Isa. xliv. 6, “ Thus 
saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and His Re¬ 
deemer the Lord of hosts; I am the First,” &c. 
Bengel and Alford understand the speaker to be 
God the Father, while St. Gregory Nazienzen, St. 
Athanasius, Ruffinus, Wordsworth, and Trench 
interpret it of the Son. The last writer grounds 
his view specially upon the words 6 spyo^vo?, 
“ which is in some sort a proper name of out 
Lord” [Matt. xi. 3; Heb. x. 37; John i. 15, 
27 ; cf. Mai. iii. 1; Hab. ii. 3]. On the other 
hand, in xxii. 13, there seems a general agreement 
that Jesus Christ is the speaker. If, then, we 
compare this passage with i. 17, 18, and ii. 8, it 
is clear that our Lord, by applying these words to 
Himself, claims all the attributes of the Godhead, 
as being the Source, the Upholder and End of all 
things, more especially the attribute of coetemity 
with the Everlasting Father. 

The letters Alpha and Omega, sometimes writ¬ 
ten from right to left, are found together with 
XP in the Roman catacombs and upon the 
houses in the deserted Christian cities of Syria 
near the Orontes. It is also said that in the 
times of Arianism they were inscribed upon the 
tombs of the orthodox as a protest against that 
heresy. They found their way too into ecclesi¬ 
astical Latin poetry. Thus Prudentius, Gathem. 
ix. 10, writes,— 

Corde natus ex Parentis ante niundi exordium 

Alpha et A cognominatus, Ipse fons et clausula 

Omnium quae sunt, fuerunt, quaeque post futura sunt, 

which was adopted in the Use of York as the 
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Ilyinn for Compline, and in the Hereford Use 
for Prime during the Octave of the Nativity. The 
Saruin Hymn for Compline at Whitsuntide has 
Alpha, Caput Finisque simul, voeitatur et est 0 , 

and the magnificent hymn of Hildebert, Ad Tres 
Personas SS. Trinitatis, commences 

Alpha et 0 magne Deus 
Heli, Heli, Deus meus. 

[Cornelius a Lapide in Apocalypsim. Bengclii 
Gnomon. Archb. Trench, Comm, on the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches, and Scicrecl Latin Poetry, 
pp. 323-325. Bishop Wordsworth’s and Dean 
Alford’s Greek Testaments. Maitland, Church 
in the Catacombs (1847). Ilymnale secundum 
JJsum Sarum, tf'e., Littlemore, 1850.] 

ABADDON is a Hebrew word meaning, 
“destruction” [Job xxxi. 12]. In Job xxvi. 6, . 
the Chaldee paraplirast renders it by the “house 
of destruction,” or Hades; in xxviii. 22, he places 
the “angel of death” in apposition with the word. 
The cognate form of “Abdana” occurs not un- 
frequently in the Targums for “destruction;” 
and one of the names for Christian schools in the 
Talmud is “Be’ Abidan.” In the N. T. it is the 
personification of Hades, Rev. ix. 11, king and 
“ angel of the bottomless pitwhere it is inter¬ 
preted “ in the Greek tongue Apollyon,” and by 
the Yulgate, “Latine nomen habens Extermi- 
nans.” Abaddon is one with Asmodeus, “ Malta 
de Shede,” king of the devils, as he is styled in 
Targums and Talmud; one also with Sammael, 
the angel of death, who in form of serpent de¬ 
ceived Eve. All these notions were developed 
at Babylon and brought back with the Jews 
after the Captivity. Evil spirits are referred in 
Rabbinical matings to a common origin with our¬ 
selves, either by a simultaneous act of creation, 
or by generation from Adam through the spectral 
Lilith; “ Adam’s erste Frau ” [Gothe]. The Jew¬ 
ish trifling on this subject may be seen at more 
than sufficient length in Eisenmcnger’s Entdeclctes 
Jud. ; Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. v. Asham; Smith’s 
Diet., art. Asmodeus. The ease is, that as the 
divine attributes were personified in the various 
grades and Sephiroth of the angelic hierarchy, so 
human vices and debasing passions were de¬ 
monized under various grotesque names during 
the Captivity. Asmodeus has been identified 
with the spirit of impurity, which would suit 
Abaddon in the context, Rev. ix. 11. The other¬ 
wise djSah'krorov ysvog [Prov. xxx. 27] of locusts, 
as the SKidv/Eai of the human heart, may very 
justly be derived from the smoke of the bottom¬ 
less pit [Rev. ix. 3]. Abaddon in this passage 
may be taken as a synonym for Lucifer, who “ as 
lightning fell from heaven ” [Rev. ix. 1; Luke 
x. 18], i.e. Satan. 

ABBA. A Syriac word signifying Father, 
and expressive of loving reverence. Our Lord 
applies the designation to the First Person of the 
Blessed Trinity when addressing Him in prayer 
[Mark xiv. 30]. St. Paul does the same when 
speaking of the relation of adopted children in 
which Christians stand towards Him [Rom. viii.v 
15 ; Gal. iv. 6]. Selden and other late writers 


allege that the Jews had a law which forbad 
bond-servants to use the term father to their 
masters; and that hence the Apostle is using a 
term which was especially expressive of a rela¬ 
tion of liberty. In the churches of Palestine 
and Egypt the word is used as an episcopal title, 
lienee no doubt it came to be used in the West 
also in the form of Abbot. [Abuna.] 

ABJURATION. A solemn act by which a 
person renounces any heresy in which he has 
believed, or of which he has been accused. No 
formal provision for such a renunciation of error 
exists in the formularies of the Church of Eng¬ 
land. The Roman Church has a modern author¬ 
ized form of Abjuration -which is ordered to be 
said before Confession, in the presence of the 
Confessor and two or three witnesses. In sub¬ 
stance it is “ I receive all the definitions of the 
Council of Trent, abjure such and such heresies, 
and wish to remain in the unity of the Holy 
Roman Church. So help me God and these 
holy Gospels.” 

ABLUTION. A liturgical term for any cere¬ 
monial -washing of the person, or of the sacred 
vessels. 

[I.] Of the Person. 1. In the Eastern Church 
there is a solemn ablution of the newly baptized, 
which is performed on the octave of the day of 
Baptism, for the purpose of washing away the 
Chrism which has been used in Confirmation. 
2. The well-known ceremony of washing the feet 
of the poor on Maundy-Thursday as a sign of 
humility and love. [Lavipedium.] 3. The ab¬ 
lution of the celebrant’s hands before and after 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. In the 
Sarum rite the first of these takes place imme¬ 
diately after the offertory, and “ad dextrum 
cornu altaris,” the priest saying, “ Cleanse me, 
0 Lord, from every defilement of mind and body, 
that I may be able with purity to perform the 
holy -work of the Lord.” The second is for the 
purpose of removing any portion of the conse¬ 
crated elements that may adhere to the fingers, 
and follows the Communion. 

[II.] Of the Sacred Vessels. The ablution 
of these after Communion is a liturgical custom 
which has for its object the reverent consumption 
of every portion of the consecrated elements. 
According to the Sarum rite, the ablution is two¬ 
fold—first, with wine and water, and secondly, 
until -wine alone. According to the Roman rite, 
it is three-fold—first, with wine; secondly, with 
wine and water; and thirdly, with water alone. 
The celebrant alone drinks the ablutions, in 
either case. He also rinses his fingers in them 
(independently of the second washing of the 
hands); and it is a modern English custom to 
rinse the paten with one or both of the ablutions 
used for the chalice. The Sarum rubric also 
directs—“Cum vero aliquis sacerdos debet bis 
cclcbrare in uno die, tune ad primam missam 
non debet percipere ablutionem ullam, sed poncre 
in saerario, vel in vase mundo usque ad finem 
alterius missce; et tunc sumatur utraque ablutio.” 

ABSOLUTE. This word is theologically op¬ 
posed to “relative” and “conditional.” Forex- 
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ample, [L] Divine goodness is absolute and not 
relative goodness, being perfect and infinite, -with¬ 
out any admixture of imperfection, and without 
relation to any standard of comparison. [2.] The 
grace of Holy Baptism is absolute and not condi¬ 
tional when no bar is placed in the way of its 
reception, as in the case of infants. 

ABSOLUTION. [1.] The saeerdotal act of 
forgiving a penitent’s sins in the ISanre of God. 
[2.] The legal release of an excommunicated person 
from the penalties attached to excommunication. 
The ecclesiastical use of the word is to be traced 
to Holy Scripture, where our Lord is found giving 
a spiritual sense to the idea of unbinding or un¬ 
loosing ; as may be seen by the comparison of 
John xi. 44; Luke xiii. 16; Matt. xvi. 19, and 
xviii. IS. The word was also familiar to the 
early Christians of Europe as an official term for 
“release” or “acquittal” in the Homan law. 

Scriptural statements respecting the forgiveness 
of sins show that such an institution as that of 
Absolution formed an integral portion of the 
Christian system as it was revealed in and by 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Not, indeed, that it was 
a new institution, for it was recognised under the 
Jewish system, and the type of its very fullest 
development is recorded in the Old Testament, 
where a confessing penitent says, “ I have sinned 
against the Lord,” and an absolving priest replies, 
“The Lord also hath put away thy sin” [1 Kings 
xii. 13]. But in the Christian system all things 
were made new by derivation of grace from the 
Person of our Lord, and by the operation of His 
human nature in the work of Mediation and In¬ 
tercession. And in accordance with this new 
system, our Lord took pains (if we may venture 
so to say) to set forth His own Person as the 
fountain of absolution, and to make His apostles 
understand that they were the ehannels through 
wliieh its stream flowed forth from His Manhood 
to the Church at large. "When a paralyzed man 
was brought to Him for cure, He uttered the 
startling words, “ Son, thy sins be forgiven thee 
on which the Seribes began “ reasoning in their 
hearts, "Why doth this man thus speak blas¬ 
phemies ? Who can forgive sins but God only % 
And immediately when Jesus pereeived in Iiis 
spirit that they so reasoned within themselves, 
He said unto them, Why reason ye these things 
in your hearts % Whether is it easier to say to 
the sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee ; 
or to say, Arise, take up thy bed and walk 1 But 
that ye may know that the Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins (He saith to the 
sick of the palsy) I say unto thee, Arise, take up 
thy bed and go thy way into thine house” [Mark 
ii. 5-11]. Thus He illustrated His power of 
loosing from the bonds of sin by an act of His 
power of loosing from the bonds of a prostrating 
bodily infirmity, and showed to • the incredulous 
cavillers that not only was there a Divine Power 
in heaven to absolve, but also a Human person 
“on earth,” the “Son of Man,” the head of the 
new system. 

Our Lord, as Head of His Church, being thus 
the Fountain of Absolution, He endowed the 
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Apostles with a capacity to beeome channels for 
the conveyance of the gift. On two oeeasions 
[Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18] He had promised to 
give them the power of binding and loosing hi 
heaven by their acts of binding and loosing on 
earth; which was equivalent to a declaration that 
them absolutions [see also Excommunication] 
would be ratified by God. This power He ac¬ 
tually gave to them when He was about to ascend 
into heaven; and in doing so he again made it 
unmistakeably evident that He was the original 
source of the absolving power bestowed. “ Then 
said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you : as 
My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you. 
And when He had said this He breathed on 
them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
Chost: whose soever sins ye remit, they are re¬ 
mitted unto them, and whose soever sins ye retain, 
they are retained” [John xx. 21-23], They were 
to minister the virtue of His Toueli by means of 
Baptism, of His Presence by means of the Holy 
Eueharist, and of His all-forgiving Word, by 
means of Absolution. And as His eye could look 
forward into the darkness of the future, and be¬ 
hold a continuous succession of sinners needing 
forgiveness, so did His wisdom ordain a succession 
of ministers to give absolution; and he added 
the same continuous force to the commission to 
absolve as He added to the commission to baptize, 
by saying, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world” [Matt, xxviii. 20]. 

Respecting the form which was practically 
given to this commission of absolution by the 
Apostles there has been much controversy. Some 
have contended that the early Chureh knew no 
other form of absolution than that of readmitting 
her penitents to the participation of the Holy 
Eucharist after satisfactory evidence had been 
given of penitence by confession and submission 
to penitential discipline. But no writer of the 
early ages, nor down to the sixteenth eentury, 
ever identified our Lord’s commission to forgive 
sins with the administration of the Holy Eueha¬ 
rist; nor did they ever associate the continued 
administration of it with “ the remission of sins,” 
for which our Lord declared that His Blood was 
shed [Matt. xxvi. 28]. In the one great gift of 
Christ’s Body and Blood all other spiritual gifts 
are doubtless, in a sense, contained; but this 
concentrated power of the Holy Eucharist does 
not by any means exclude other ordinances for 
the bestowal of spiritual gifts, and does not ex¬ 
clude that of absolution for the remission of sins. 

Upon the authority of Morinus [Be pamit. 
viii. 2, xiii. 8] it is frequently asserted that the 
Church used no other form of absolution than 
that of a prayer for 1200 years, and that the in¬ 
dicative form “ I absolve thee,” was first adopted 
in the twelfth century. St. Thomas Aquinas 
writes of the indicative form in the thirteenth 
century as if it had always been in use [Opuscul. 
xxii.], and he certainly could not have so written 
if the ehange had been recently made. Goar 
also [. Eucliolog . Greet, p. 673, n.] asserts his belief 
that it had been used from primitive ages. And 
notwithstanding the learning of Morinus, many 
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other learned men consider that the evidence 
adduced by him is insufficient to prove the pre¬ 
catory form to have been the only form used for 
1200 years. Probably the truth is, that in the 
public services of the Chureh precatory forms 
were always used, and that an indicative form 
was used for the absolution of individual peni¬ 
tents, as is the case in the Church of England. 1 
The precatory form, “The Lord absolve thee,” 
etc., is alone used in the Eastern Church ; but, 
notwithstanding the adherence of Orientals to 
ancient usages, this does not prove it to have 
been the primitive form, for they use an analo¬ 
gous form in baptizing, “ N the servant of God 
is baptized,” instead of the ministerial form “ I 
baptize thee,” which is undoubtedly primitive, 

The precatory or optative form of absolution 
is illustrated by the general forms used in the 
English Church after the general eonfessions at 
the Holy Communion, Mattins, and Evensong. 
It must be regarded as an authoritative act of 
the Church, sown broadcast to become an indi¬ 
vidualized pardon of sin wherever there is good 
soil in which it can take root. 2 The circum¬ 
stances necessitate some reserve in the terms used. 
The indicative form is intended to be used after 
a particular confession of particular sins, which 
has been preceded by a searching examination 
of the conscience. Both the confession and the 
absolution are here individualized at once, and 
therefore no reserve in the terms of the latter is 
necessary, beyond that which distinguishes the 
absolution as a ministerial act done on behalf 
of God, in whose Name it is given. [Confes¬ 
sion, Penance. Morinus de Pcenitentia; St. 
Thom. Aquin. Opmscul. xxii.; Maskell on Absolu¬ 
tion. ] 

ABSTINENCE. Diminution of bodily nour- 
isliment for the purpose of self-discipline; a 
mitigated form, therefore, of fasting. It is to be 
regulated by the circumstances of the individual 
case, such as the necessities of health, eourtesy 
towards others, and general rides of sound sense 
and reason. [St. Thom. Aq., qumst. 146, art. i.; 
Asceticism.] 

As regards what is called “ Total Abstinence,” 
it is to be noted that by the ancient custom of 
the Church any man who has a natural abhor¬ 
rence of wine, or cannot take it without dancer, 
is incapable of receiving priest’s orders. Analogy 
would make a vow of Total Abstinence incon¬ 
sistent with the offiee of the Christian priesthood. 

Eor the application of the word in a sense that 
applies to married clergy, see Celibacy. 

ABSTRACT. A theological term derived from 
logicians, and denoting quality as distinguished 
from and independent of person. It is opposed 
to Concrete, but is often used for it in Holy 
Scripture, as when cireumcised persons or Jews 

1 The rubric before the Absolution in the Visitation of 
the Sick, as it stood in the Prayer Book of 1549, ordered, 
“And the same form of absolution shall be used in all 
private confessions,” which has been the constant prac¬ 
tice of later times. 

2 This use of it is very clearly illustrated in the “ Forms 
of Prayer to be used at Sea,” by a rubric preceding the 
Confession. 
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are called “ the Circumcision,” or the captive 
Jews “the Captivity.” It is often, also, used 
for the purpose of augmenting an idea; as when 
God is said to be Wisdom, Goodness, Justice, 
Holiness, rather than wise, good, just, or holy. 
So Christ is ealled our Salvation, Redemption, 
the Truth, the Life. 

ABUNA. The title of the metropolitan of 
Abyssinia. It is etymologically equivalent to 
Abbas and Papa. The Abuna is nominated by 
the Coptic Patriareh of Alexandria. 

ACCIDENTS. This term of ancient philo¬ 
sophy has been appropriated by theologians to 
express the sensible qualities of the conseerated 
elements in the Holy Eucharist. Transubstantia- 
tion involves the principle that the natural ele¬ 
ments of bread and 'wine cease to exist, but that 
the size, colour, appearance, and taste of them yet 
remain. These latter are thus called the “ accid¬ 
ents,” or “ species,” of the bread and wine, the 
only substance being that which results from the 
work of God in causing the elements to become 
the Body and Blood of Christ. The application 
of the term is rather a scholastic refuge from a 
logical difficulty than an explanation of the mys¬ 
tery. [St. Thom. Aq., iii. qusest. 75, art. ii. 
and 77, art. i.; Condi. Trident. De SS. Euch. 
can. ii. ; Catech. Trident, ii. 44, 45. Transub- 

STANTIATION.] 

ACCOMMODATION. A term used to ex¬ 
press the manner in which Divine communica¬ 
tions are adapted to the understanding, habits, 
and cireumstanees of those to whom they are 
made. In Patristic theology it is also called 
oizoi/o/Pa (economy), and Gvy/Mrdfiatsig (condes¬ 
cension) : and modern writers have defined two 
modes of such adaptation, [1.] the accommodation 
of form, [2.] the accommodation of matter. 

[1.] The first of these, accommodation of form, 
is that adaptation of Divine Truth whieh consists 
in the representation of it under figurative or 
parabolical language : as, for example, when our 
Lord taught by direct parables, or by such lan¬ 
guage as “ When the unclean spirit is gone out 
of a man, he walketh through dry places, seeking 
rest, and findeth none,” &c. [Matt. xii. 43]. 
Such also is the language used respecting God,' 
■who is incomprehensible and has neither parts 
nor passions, and yet is represented as sitting on 
a throne, as beholding men with His eyes, and as 
repenting, being angry, jealous, and so forth. 
[Anthropomorphism.] Such accommodation does 
not misrepresent the truth, but puts it into 
a form which represents it more vividly to the 
human understanding. So the Incarnation itself 
was by some of the Eathers called the Economy, 
as bringing the unknowable God within the range 
of human knowledge. Without such an accom¬ 
modation, the revelation of some Divine truths 
would be impossible: but it is important to 
remember that no communication from God, 
whatever the language in which it is made, ean 
possibly be inconsistent with truth. 

[2.] The accommodation of matter is defined 
as positive or negative. Negative is when truth 
is imparted gradually, with a proportion of re- 
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serve suited to the circumstances of those to 
whom it is communicated; or as when a law is 
not enforced fully, but with relaxations adapted 
in a like manner to circumstances. Thus St. 
Paul feeds his converts with milk until they are 
able to bear strong meat [1 Cor. iii. 2]; and the 
indissoluble character of marriage was not strictly 
enforced upon the Jews because of the “ hardness 
of their hearts ” [Matt. xix. 8], Positive accom¬ 
modation is the deliberate adoption of untruths 
for the sake of making truth intelligible, or the 
adoption of wrong customs for the sake of win¬ 
ning persons to right ones. This is funda¬ 
mentally inconsistent with the character of 
God, of Divine Revelation, and of our Lord as 
Man. And being so, no explanation of any 
difficult passages of Holy Scripture which is 
founded upon the principle of “ positive accom¬ 
modation ” can be admitted by the Christian 
theologian. 


ACEPHALI. Certain early schismatics so 
named from a and xitpaXii, without a head or 
chief. The name has been used in a very general 
way, but the persons chiefly indicated by it are:— 
[1-] Those who refused to follow St. Cyril of 
Alexandria, or John the Patriarch of Antioch, 
at the condemnation of Nestorius by the Council 
of Ephesus. [2.] Certain heretics of the fifth 
century, whose principles were similar to those 
of the Eutychians. They were condemned by the 
Synod of Constantinople, a.d. 53G. [3.] Priests 
who refuse to acknowledge the authority of their 
bishop, and bishops who refuse to acknowledge 
that of their metropolitans. [Eutychians.] 

ACTUAL GRACE is distinguished from ha¬ 
bitual grace as that which God gives to Christians 
for the purpose of doing some action acceptable 
to Him; habitual grace being an inherent quality 
making them acceptable to Him, such as the 
grace possessed by baptized infants. The one is 
grace combined with will, the other grace inde¬ 
pendent of will. 

ACTUAL SIX is in a similar way distin¬ 
guished from Original sin; the consent of the 
will, and the power to discriminate between good 
and evil being required. [Sin.' 
ADIAPHORISTIC CONTROVERSY. A 


fanciful name given to the dispute about ecclesi¬ 
astical customs not ordained in Holy Scripture, 
which agitated for a long time the followers of 
Luther and Melanclithon. The latter compre¬ 
hended under tilings indifferent [ad/otpopa] almost 
all the traditions and ceremonies of the Church ; 
being disposed to give them up for the sake of 
concord. The opposite opinion was defended by 
Flacius Illyricus, Professor of Hebrew at Witten¬ 
berg, and his followers long continued in contro¬ 
versy with those of Melanclithon ; the two parties 
beingcalled Philippists and Flacianists. [Interim.] 
ADJURATION. The binding of a person by 
a solemn invocation of the Divine Name, or of 
something sacred from its association •with God. 
In the one case it is express, as “ I adjure thee by 
the living God,” or “in the Name of God in the 
other it is implicit, as “ I adjure thee by the gos¬ 
pel of Christ.” It differs from an oath in not 
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calling God to witness, and also in the fact that 
an oath is not in any way binding upon a person 
until that person has taken it. 

An adjuration can only properly be used when 
it is used with great reverence, and for a proper 
purpose. It can seldom be necessary or right for 
a private person to use any adjuration; but the 
official use of it as a ministerial act is recognised 
in Holy Scripture : Matt. xxvi. 03, 64; Acts xix. 
13. It is also recognised by the Church in the 
Exorcism which precedes Baptism in all ancient 
baptismal offices. 

ADONAI. Adonai, Lord, was the term sub¬ 
stituted by the Jews in reading Scripture for Je¬ 
hovah, from fear of incurring guilt under Exod. 
xx. 7. The Name Jeiiovah was uttered only in 
the sanctuary by the priests pronouncing the bless 
ing, and by the high priest within the Holy ot 
Holies on the Day of Atonement [Maimon. More 
Nevocliim, i. 01], and the true pronunciation was 
said to have been lost. The vowels with which 
it is pointed do not really belong to the word, but 
to Adonai; when Adonai, therefore, occurs in 
juxtaposition with Jehovah in the sacred text, the 
vowels assumed by the latter are no longer those 
of Adonai, but of Elohim, which then becomes 
the substitute, e.g ., Jehovih. Philo terms Johovah 
the “Incommunicable Name,” and even Maimon- 
ides, when he has occasion to mention it, does 
not venture to write it otherwise than by spelling 
it as the “ Shem Hammcphorash,” the distinctly 
articulated, Yod, He, Vau, He. The LXX. in¬ 
variably express the word by the Greek equivalent 
for Adonai, viz., zvpog, shewing that it was the re¬ 
cognised substitute for the Sacred Name when the 
Old Testament was translated into Greek. Adonai 
being a proper name and not an appellative, is 
always anarthrous, as is Jehovah; all other names 
for the Deity being affected by the article. Tbe 
plural form is the expression of majesty as Rasiii 
says [Is. xix. 3]; the longer vowel Kamcts being 
substituted for Pathaeh to distinguish it from 
Adonai, “my lords” [Gesen. Lex.~\ In the Cab¬ 
bala the combination “Jehovah Adonai” is isody- 
namical with “Amen,” the letters in either case 
summing, as Hebretv numerals, 91. Adonai is 
termed by Irenseus nominabile, i. e., ir t rov as con¬ 
trasted with the aiorjrov, “ Jehovah.” [liter, ii.] 

ADOPTION (woSsff/a). A term of Roman 
law taken into the theological vocabulary of the 
Christian Church by St. Paul when writing to 
the Romans, Galatians, and Ephesians [Rom. viii. 
15, 23, ix. 4; Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5], and ever 
since used with loving reverence to signify the 
relation of Christians to their Heavenly Father. 
By the Roman law, adoption was effected by a 
formal act through the process properly called by 
the name, when a child still under the authority 
of its natural parent was made over to another 
person to whom he was henceforth to be as a son; 
or else by the process of Arrogation, when one 
who was his own master was taken into sonship 
by his own consent. 1 Thus, in the Christian 

1 “ Cum in alienam faimliam inque liberorum locum 
extranei snmuntur, aut per preetorem tit, aut per populum. 
Quod per prretorem fit, adoptio dicitur ; quod per popu- 
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sense, God makes a covenant with, the children 
of men by the force of which they become 
“ children of God, and if children, then heirs, 
heirs of God, and joint heirs Avith Christ.” 

The instrumental cause of adoption in the 
Scriptural sense, is the Incarnation of our Lord, 
by which human [Nature was so sanctified as to be 
once more in the relation to God which is ex¬ 
pressed in Luke iii. 38, where it is said of Adam, 
“ which, was the son of God.” The human 
Nature Avhich our Lord took of His human 
mother Avas thus spoken of by the angel,—“ that 
Holy Thing Avhich shall be born of thee shall be 
called the Son of God” [Luke i. 35] ; and St. 
Paul shews that this relation of sonship thus 
acquired by the human Nature of Christ possessed 
a capacity of extension : “ When the fulness of 
the time avus come, God sent forth His Son, made 
of a woman, made under the Lav, to redeem them 
that are under the law, that Ave might receive the 
adoption of sons” [Gal. iv. 4, 5]. But this 
capacity of Christ’s sonship was not at once ex¬ 
tended to all by the act of its acquisition in His 
own individual person. His Incarnation became 
the instrumental cause of adoption, but the formal 
act by Avhich each individual person is adopted 
as a child of God is the act of baptism, in Avhich 
they receive “the spirit of adoption, Avhereby Ave 
cry Abba, Father” [Bom. viii. T5]: “Ye are all 
the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus; for 
as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, 
have put on Christ” [Gal. iii. 26, 27]. 

It must be remembered that adoption is wholly 
the Avork of God. No act of man’s own could 
make him a son of God; but Avhosoever is bap¬ 
tized being made a member of Christ by God’s 
blessing folloAving on the means used, they thus 
“ put on Christ,” and in their union Avith Him 
are adopted into the sonship of God. 

ADOPTIONISM. The heretical opinion that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of God the 
Father by adoption. It is opposed to the 
Catholic dogma that He.is the “ only begotten” 
Son of God, as stated in the Nicene Creed. 

The adoptionist theory Avas not unknown to the 
early Church, being refuted by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Chry¬ 
sostom, and St. Augustine, in the age succeeding 
the heresy of Arius. Thus, St. Cyril says that 
Christ “ is the Son of God by nature, begotten of 
the Father, and not by adoption” [Gateck. Led. 
xi.]; St Hilary that “ the Son of God is not a 
false God, or God by adoption, or mere metaphor, 
but true God” [Hilar, de Trinit. v. 5] ; St. Am¬ 
brose that “ Ave do not speak of an adopted son 
as a son by nature, but Ave do say that a son by 
nature is a true son” [Ambros. de Jncarnat. viii.]; 
and St. Augustine that “Ave to Avlioni God has 
given poAver to become His sons are not begotten 
of His nature and substance as His ‘ only begot¬ 
ten,’ but adopted by His love: the Apostle often 
using the Avord for no other purpose than to dis¬ 
tinguish the ‘only begotten’ from the sons by 
adoption” [Aug. de Gonsens. Evang. ii. 3]. From 

lum arrogatio.” Aulus Gellius, v. ID, where a full expla¬ 
nation will be found of the Roman system of adoption. 
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such expressions it is sufficiently evident that 
adoptionism Avas already knoAvn in the fourth 
century. [Arianism.] 

But it Avas in the eighth century, and in the 
Church of Spain that this heretical opinion be¬ 
came distinctly formalized, its chief disseminators 
being Elipand, Archbishop of Toledo, and Felix, 
Bishop of Urgel. The latter Avas a subject of 
the Emperor Charlemagne; but the diocese of 
Toledo Avas within the bounds of the Mahometan 
rule, and it is probable that the theory of adop¬ 
tion Avas revived as a means of conciliating the 
Mahometans, and of making the reception of 
Christianity easier to them. They acknoAvledge 
“Deum, Dei Filium, ante omnia tempora sine 
initio ex Patre genitum coieternum et consubstan- 
tialem, non adoptione, sed genere,” but denied 
that perfect union of the human nature of Christ 
Avith His Divine nature by Avhich the Man Christ 
Jesus was from the beginning of the Incarnation 
the very Word, the eternal and only begotten 
Son of God. [Communicatio Idiomatum.] This 
Avas substantially a denial of the basis of Christi¬ 
anity, and although many followers were attracted 
by the new teaching, it Avas at once opposed by 
orthodox theologians as inv'olving the same dan- 
gerous principles found in the heresy of Nestorius. 

The earliest opponents of adoptionism Avere an 
abbot named Beatus, and Etherius, Bishop of 
Osma; but the most effective Avas Aleuin the 
friend of Charlemagne, avIio Avas summoned by 
the Emperor from England for the purpose of 
refuting Felix, and bringing him back to orthodox 
opinions. After a full examination of the adop¬ 
tionist statements, Aleuin Avrote a treatise against 
Felix, in seven books, and another in four books 
in reply to Elipand, besides letters addressed to 
both. His arguments are founded on the Unity 
of the Person of Christ, Avhich precludes the pos¬ 
sibility of His being at the same time Son of God 
by nature and Son of God by adoption. His two 
natures cannot make Christ two sons, for they are 
perfectly and inseparably united in one Person. 

Adoptionism Avas formally condemned in the 
first instance by the Synod of Batisbon [a.d. 792], 
where Felix abjured and anathematized his errors 
in presence of the assembled bishops, and of 
Charlemagne himself. He Avas, however, sent to 
Borne as a prisoner by the Emperor, and only 
obtained his liberty by making a full confession 
of his faith in orthodox terms, and subscribing 
to it before the Holy Eucharist. On returning 
to his diocese of IJrgel, hoAvever, Felix relapsed 
into his former opinions, and lied out of Charle¬ 
magne’s dominions to Elipand, Avhose diocese Avas 
in the Mahometan part of Spain. Elipand and 
his suffragans pleaded Avith the Emperor in favour 
of Felix, and his tenets Avere referred to the 
Council of Frankfort, Avhich Avas then sitting 
[a.d. 794]. The heresy Avas condemned in the 
first canon of that Council, and declared to be 
one Avhich “ought to be utterly rooted out of 
the Church” [Hard. Goncil. iv. 904]. This con¬ 
demnation was followed up by that of a Council 
held at Friuli hi a.d. 796, which stated the true 
theology of the case, viz., that Clirist is one and 
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the same Son of man and Son of God; not 
putative but real Son of God; not adoptive but 
proper; proper and not adoptive in each of llis 
natures, forasmuch as after His assumption of 
manhood, one and the same Person is ineonfusibly 
and inseparably Son of God and of man” [Ibid. 
iv. 756]. The heresy was condemned again, and 
again retracted by Felix, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
a.d. 799; but Elipand defended it until his 
death. 

ADORATION. Exactly defined, adoration is 
an act of reverence, interior or exterior, toAvards 
a person entitled to receive it. The Latin adorare 
is supposed to come from “ manum ad os mittere,” 
kissing the hand as a sign of respect; as the cor¬ 
responding Greek term, crgotrxuvi/v, refers primarily 
to genuflexion. The corresponding English word 
of native origin, “ Avorship,” has always been, and 
still is, used A\dth reference to human persons, 
and, of course, in an inferior sense to that Avith 
Avhich it is used toAvards the Divine Persons; but 
the naturalized Avord “adoration” has been gene¬ 
rally applied exclusively to acts of reverence to¬ 
Avards God. Hence “adoration,” or its correla¬ 
tive “ divine worship,” answers to the A arpda of 
St. Thomas Aquinas and other exact theologians. 

Interior adoration is the devotion of the mind, 
soul, and heart; that is, of the spiritual part of 
our nature. Exterior adoration consists of bodily 
acts, such as kneeling, speaking words of prayer, 
singing praise, or reading Holy Scripture in the 
offices of the Church. The first must co-exist 
with the second, to make the latter acceptable as 
a personed offering to God; but the absence of it 
does not vitiate ministerial acts of adoration. 
[Worship, Latria, Dulia, Htperdulia.] 

ADULTERY. The sexual intercourse of a 
married person Avith a man or woman other than 
the married person’s husband or wife; or of an 
unmarried person Avith one that is married. 

The moral criminality of adultery is implied 
in the inspired Avords of Adam. [Gen. ii. 24] and 
declared in the seventh commandment. Our 
Lord confirmed the former in very distinct lan¬ 
guage, as is recorded in Mark x. 7; and besides 
the confirmation of the seA r enth commandment 
Avhich is implied in the same discourse, and in 
His general confirmation of the Avhole Decalogue, 
He gave an additional force to the commandment 
in question by the Avords “ Rut I say unto you, 
that Avliosoever looketh on a Avoman to lust after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already in 
Ms heart ” [Matt. v. 28]. 

The punishment of adultery under the Mosaic 
Dav A\ r as death [Lev. xx. 10; Dcut. xxii. 22]. 
Our Lord’s forgiveness of the Avoman taken in 
adultery [John viii. 11] may be taken as sufficient 
authority for the mitigation of this punishment, 
and it is certain that it Avas abolished among 
Christians, although, sometimes, inflicted in 
Christian times under non-Christian laAvs. Put 
the Avords of Christ do not in any degree extenuate 
the crime, and the Church has ahvays condemned 
those guilty of it Avith the severest ecclesiastical 
censures, and enjoined the strictest penitential 
discipline upon them. 
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Several degrees of guilt are distinguished in 
respect to adultery by moral theologians. [L] 
The most heinous form of the crime is Avhen 
both the man and the woman are married. [2.] 
The second degree is Avhen the Avoman is married, 
a confusion of offspring ensuing Avhich makes the 
crime Avorse than it is per se. [3.] The third 
degree is Avhen the Avoman is unmarried. These 
distinctions, liOAvever, relate rather to the social 
aspect of the crime than to its relation to the 
Iuav of God. [Divorce.] 

ADVENT. There is an old tradition, handed 
doAvn by Durandus, that tlie season of Advent 
Avas appointed by St. Peter. [Durand, vi. 2.] 
But no historical trace of it is to be discovered 


before the time of St. Jerome and the early 
Sacramentaries. In the latter, and in the 
“Comes” of St. Jerome, epistles, gospels, and 
collects are found for five Sundays before Christ¬ 
mas, and for the Wednesdays and Fridays of the 
Aveelcs included. There are Sermons De Adcentu 
Domini by Maximus, Bp. of Turin, in the year 
450, and also by Csesarius of Arles [a.d. 501-542], 
Avhich give a full account of the season ; and St. 
Gregory of Tours Avrites that one of his prede¬ 
cessors, Perpetuus, had ordered the observance 
as fasts of three days in each week from the feast 
of St. Martin [Nov. 11] to that of the Nativity. 
In the Ambrosian and Mozarabic liturgies Ad¬ 
vent also commences with St. Martin, and it 
Avas anciently lcnoAAm as Quadragesima Sanrfi 
Martini: from Avhich it seems likely that the 
ancient Church kept a forty days’ fast before 
Christmas, as is the habit of the Eastern Church 
at the present day. 

The season of Advent Avas ahvays observed in 
the same manner as Lent, but with less strict¬ 
ness. The Council of Majon [a.d. 581] ordered 
the obseiwance of the Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday fast-days by the clergy of France; but 
Amalarius Avrites in the ninth century that Ad¬ 
vent Avas kept strictly only by the religious. 
The Church of England retained the epistles and 
gospels for Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent 
until the Reformation of the Liturgy. 

The rule by which Advent Sunday is fixed is 
that it is the nearest Sunday to St. AndreAv’s 
Day, that is, the first Sunday after November 
26th. In the Western Church that Sunday has 
long been considered as the beginning of the 
Christian year. But the ancient Sacramentaries 
began it Avith Christinas Day; and until 1752, 
notAvitlistanding the arrangement of the Sundays 
in the Prayer Book, a note stated that the sup- 
putation of the year of our Lord Avas reckoned 
by the Church of England from Lady Day. 

AEON. [Gnosticism, Eternity.] 

AERIANS. A sect of heretics avIio derived 
their name and their principles from Aerius, a 
priest and monk of the Armenian Church, who 
Avas still living in the year 376, when St. Epipha- 
nius Avrote against him. The Aerians held the 
same errors respecting our Lord and the Blessed 
Trinity as those of the Arians; but they added 
to them the notion that the office of a bishop 
differs in no respect from that of a priest, the one 
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being able to do all that the other can do. Aerius 
also opposed the observance of Easter as a Jewisli 
superstition. 

For further details see the Diet, of Sects and 
Heresies. 

AETIANS. Heretics who followed the teach¬ 
ing of Aetius, 1 a contentious tradesman of Antioch, 
who was ordained deacon by the Arian bishop 
Leontius about the middle of the fourth century. 
He taught Arianism in its boldest form, alleging 
that the Son differs from the Father in will as 
well as in substance. The heresy was condemned 
by the Council of Seleucia, a.d. 359. [Anomaians. 
Eunomians. Did. of Sects and Heresies.] 

AFFECTIONS : “ as joy and grief, fear and 
anger, with such like, being as it were the sundry 
fashions and forms of appetite,” “ can neither rise 
at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choose 
but rise at the sight of some things. Wherefore 
it is not altogether in our power whether we will 
he stirred with affections or no.” [Hooker, E. P. 
i. 7.] “Appetite,” the same writer goes on to 
describe, as “ that inferior natural desire,” the ob¬ 
ject of which is “whatsoever sensible good may 
be wished for” \ibid\ 

This passage appears to take too materialistic a 
view of the Affections in confining them to modes 
of the desire for sensible good, but describes them 
correctly as purely passive, and as in a relation 
of necessary dependence on the object before 
them. The substitution, for “ Appetite,” of the word 
Feeling avoids the error, and at the same time 
indicates the notions of passivity and necessary 
dependence. Feeling is negatively defined by 
Bain as any mental state, not being volition or 
intelligence ; i. e. any state in which man is not 
active in relation to the world without. 

[1.] Feeling and the Feelings. The Affections or 
Feelings (plur.) never exist by themselves in isola¬ 
tion, but always imply an act of transformation 
by the Season, whereby alone they can become what 
they are. In other words, Feeling (sing.) per se 
as a purely passive state, can give no account of it¬ 
self, cannot distinguish itself from any other state, 
cannot of itself assure us of its presence as opposed 
to its absence, is unable to distinguish different 
forms of itself, such as love, joy, fear, &c., until 
formed, determined, defined, by the Reason. Un¬ 
til then, it is as vague and indescribable as mere 
Matter destitute of any definite attributes. It is 
mere“ inwardness” in the mind, as Matter per se 
is mere “ outwardness” in the world. Even this 
amount of distinction is not possible to Feeling as 
such; it cannot of itself become aware even of 
“ something outward” as felt, because the dis¬ 
tinction of within and without is again an act of 
reason. Feeling as such, without the interven¬ 
tion of reason telling of an outward world, can 
only feel itself; and itself, having no definite 
character, until it becomes differentiated as a 
series of Feelings, this feeling of itself is feeling of 
nothing in particular, and as such is unrealizable 
as a state of consciousness. Until, then, a dis- 

1 An African general of tlie same name flourished in 
the earlier half of the fifth century and supported the 
Donatists. 
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tinct object can be presented to be felt, a man to 
he loved, a course of action to be admired, until 
(in short) I feel this as contrasted with that, Feel¬ 
ing does not become nameable and cogitable 
as love, admiration, &c., as “ the Feelings (plur.) 
or Affections.” But an object can only be pre¬ 
sented as distinct, if it be distinguished from some 
other object with which it is compared; and this 
comparison is an act of the Reason. Similarly, 
one feeling, such as awe, can only assume a defi¬ 
nite character as what it is and no other, by being 
compared and contrasted with another feeling, 
(say) joy or terror, as what it is not; and this com¬ 
parison is again an act of the Reason. It follows, 
therefore, that Feeling is either indefinite, totally 
devoid of attributes, or it is definite as a series of 
particular Feelings or Affections called up by the 
presentation of particular objects : in the former 
case it is inappreciable, in the latter it is no longer 
unmixed Feeling, but a series of formations by the 
Reason out of the passive material of Feeling, cor¬ 
responding to different sets of relations into which 
man is brought. 

[2.] The so-called appeal from Reason to Feeling 
is, therefore, either an appeal from something to 
nothing, frOm that which, whatever the value of 
its verdict, has a verdict to give, to that which has 
no verdict to give; or it is an appeal from the 
creations of Reason in one sphere (ideas, images, 
proofs, &c.) to the creations of the same Reason in 
another (the separate feelings or affections). On the 
.other hand, it is true that in the development of 
reason in us, it may express itself through the 
medium of Feeling before it emerges in the sphere 
of Thought and Reflection. We may be, and often 
are, in possession of a truth as a sentiment before 
we attain it as a proposition. And hence in this 
way an appeal may be valid from a more rudi¬ 
mentary development of Reason in the form of re¬ 
flection, to a higher and later attainment of the 
same reason in the medium of Feeling. Thus, the 
appeal of the Mystics from the mechanical dual¬ 
ism of the mediaeval intellect to the svoxng already 
manifesting itself in religious feeling, was a legiti¬ 
mate one. What they felt, we, their posterity, 
are thinking. 

[3.] The Affections as the Basis of Religion. A 
school of German theologians, of whom Schleier- 
macher is perhaps the best known, have endea¬ 
voured to shelter Religion from the attacks of 
opponents, by withdrawing it wholly into the pro¬ 
vince of Feeling, “ as the pagan gods used to 
rescue a nymph from her pursuer by changing her 
into a river or a tree.” For “ Religion” Schleier- 
macher substitutes the word “ Piety,” which is 
neither knowledge nor action, but a certain state 
of feeling. Feeling, according to him, is the im¬ 
mediate consciousness that we are completely 
dependent upon God; and Piety is a changeless 
condition of the mind, independent of time and 
external circumstances. This consciousness of 
absolute dependence involves no distinction of 
subject and object, but is a simple oneness of 
the self. This higher state of feeling cannot, 
however, be realized for or become cognizable by 
itself It exists for us only in connection with 
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an inferior feeling which embodies and reveals 
the higher: as the material chill of the earth 
condenses and makes visible the more ethereal 
dew. Tliis feeling of the finiteness of our estate, 
which lies at the root of experience, prevents our 
being wholly lost in the feeling of absolute de¬ 
pendence : by limiting the latter, it makes it 
definite and appreciable; and whilst thus awak¬ 
ening it, is always present to modify it. In the 
association therefore of these two feelings lies the 
religious life. 

The different modes of pious feeling being made 
the subjects of reflection, are capable of descrip¬ 
tion in propositions, and these constitute Dogma. 
The Redemption, e.g., is a deliverance of the soul 
from the inability to develope the feeling of a 
common life with God. Faith in Christ is the 
certainty of the occurrence of an event within us, 
viz., that our spiritual need has been supplied by 
Him. To preach Christ is to bear witness to our 
individual experience of this event, &c. There 
is thus no room for evidence or argument in 
Theology, nor any fear of the attacks of unbelief; 
because every dogma in Theology is nothing but 
the statement of an individual’s experience, of 
■which he alone is judge. The unbeliever is, ac¬ 
cordingly, not so much deaf to argument as defi¬ 
cient in self-knowledge. In short, according to 
the saying of Luther, which was adopted by this 
school, Pectus facit theologum. 

The criticism applied by a contemporary to 
Schleiermaeher was coarse, but apt: “ If religion 
consists in modes of the feeling of absolute de¬ 
pendence, then the dog is the best Christian.” 
We may paraphrase this by saying, that feeling 
cannot be by itself a permanent basis for religion, 
because man in relation to God is not merely pas¬ 
sive and receptive, but active, i.e., as a rational 
agent. And this is only saying that man holds 
communion with his Maker on that side of his 
nature in virtue of which he is, more truly than 
on any other, the divine image. 

A further objection to the absorption of religion 
into states of the affections is, that it effaces all 
definite attributes from the conception of God, 
and “ reduces religion to a prolonged monotonous 
sigh.” The eyes may be lifted up, but they 
know not whither: the breast may be thrilled 
with awe, but is forbidden to say of whom. [See 
Schleiermaeher, Reden iiber Religion, and Die 
Glcmbenslehre; British Quarterly Review, May 
1849 ; Hase, Dogmatik, § 44. On the analo¬ 
gous results of a theory of feeling as applied to 
morals and politics, see North British Review for 
March 1868, “Popular Philosophy in relation to 
Life." Mysticism, Pietism, Quietism, Molinist, 
&c.] 

AFFINITY. The relationship contracted be¬ 
tween a husband and his wife’s blood relatives, 
or between a wife and her husband’s blood rela¬ 
tives. By the ancient canon law affinity is con¬ 
tracted by unlawful intercourse as well as by that 
of marriage. 

Within certain degrees affinity is laid down as 
an impediment to marriage (as well as blood rela¬ 
tionship) by the Law of God, as stated in the 
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18th chapter of Leviticus. The principle there 
laid down was embodied in the canon law, which 
anciently forbad marriage between persons related 
within the first four degrees of affinity. The 
existing canon law of the Church of England is 
stated in the “ Table of Kindred and Affinity,” set 
forth in 1563, and endorsed by the 99th canon. 
[Consanguinity ; Degrees, Forbidden.] 
AFFINITY, SPIRITUAL. By the ancient 
law of the Church a kind of affinity was con¬ 
tracted between a god-parent and his or her child, 
and marriage between them was forbidden hi 
consequence. The same law also held good re¬ 
specting a person baptizing and the person bap¬ 
tized by him. The present law of the Homan 
Church is laid down by a decree of the Council 
of Trent, Sess. 24, cap. 2. 

AFFUSION. The administration of Holy 
Baptism by pouring water on the person to be 
baptized, instead of by immersion or sprinkling. 
[Baptism.] 

AGAPiE [aya«ra/]. The Agapce were feasts of 
the early Church, of apostolical origin, though 
not of divine institution, and were universally 
connected with the celebration of the Holy Eu¬ 
charist. St. Jude alludes to “feasts of charity,” 
or ayd'xai, which were doubtless the feasts here 
treated of. Their origin appears to have been as 
follows :—The first believers lived together, and 
had all things common [Acts ii. 44], but when, 
from the increase of their numbers, and from the 
diversity of the social ranks out of which converts 
to Christianity were drawn, a strict and literal 
community of goods became impracticable, this 
one common meal was retained or came in its 
room, as an emanation from and witness to 
that principle of love and charity which found 
its fullest expression in having all things 
common. 1 

From early sources we learn that the Agape 
■was of a plain and frugal character. Pliny the 
Younger, governor of Bitliynia, in his famous 
letter to Trajan [a.d. 104], says that the Chris¬ 
tians were in the habit of meeting, firstly, before 
daybreak on certain days, and singing alternately 
a hymn to Christ as God, and that, secondly, 
later in the day they partook in common of a 
simple and innocent meal. 2 The materials of the 
feast were partly or entirely furnished by the 
oblations of bread and wine made by the wealthy, 
after a sufficient portion had been set aside for 
the due celebration of the divine liturgy. Whe¬ 
ther the feast preceded or followed the Holy Eu¬ 
charist is a difficult point to determine: the 
general testimony of antiquity points to the latter. 
St. Jerome says that the Christians when they 
met in church made their oblations separately; 
and, after the communion, whatever remained of 
those sacrifices they ate and consumed in a com¬ 
mon supper together. 3 In the fourth century it 
became the custom to mark the anniversaries of 
martyrs by a celebration of the Holy Eucharist, 
and this was often followed by a love-feast. Of 

1 Chrysos. Horn. 27, in 1 Cor. 

2 Plin. lib. 10, Ep. 97. 

3 llieron. in 1 Cor. xi. 20. 
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the licentiousness which sometimes accompanied 
them, St. Augustine complains strongly. 1 The 
stringency of the rules on the subject of fasting 
before Communion is inconsistent with a preced¬ 
ing agape. St. Chrysostom [a.d. 398] writes : 
“ They say that I gave the Communion to some 
after eating • if I have done this let my name be 
■wiped out of the catalogue of bishops, and not be 
■written in the book of orthodox faith : since, lo, 
if I have done any such thing, Christ also -will 
cast me out of His kingdom. St. Augustine [a.d. 
396] says : “ It seemed good to the Holy Spirit, 
namely, for the honour of so great a Sacrament, 
that the Lord’s Body should enter the mouth of 
a Christian previous to other food, and for tills it 
is that this custom is observed throughout the 
whole world.” The third Council of Carthage 
[a.d. 397] has one express canon to this purpose : 2 
“ That the Sacrament of the altar be never cele¬ 
brated by any but such as are fasting, except on 
one anniversary day, when the Supper of the 
Lord is solemnized.” More modern writers, 3 how¬ 
ever, assert that the feast preceded the Commu¬ 
nion in accordance with the practice of Christ 
Himself, who first partook of the Last Supper 
Avith His twelve disciples, and then instituted the 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood ; and this view 
certainly tallies best Avith that passage in the hirst 
Epistle to the Corinthians [1 Cor. xi. 18-22], 
where St. Paul reproves them, because when 
they met together for the Lord’s Supper they did 
not Avait for each other, but every one took his 
OAvn supper, and one Avas hungry and another 
Avas drunken. Bingham arrives at the conclusion 
that there Avas no certain ride in the matter, but 
that the first Christians sometimes had their feast 
before, sometimes after the Communion, 4 Eor 
the first three centuries these love-feasts were 
held in church ; but it Avas in consequence of the 
abuses that had groAvn up that the First Council 
of Laodicea [a.d. 372] made a law against having 
them there, forbidding any to spread tables or eat 
in the house of God ; and tAventy-fh r e years later 
the Third Council of Carthage [a.d. 395] forbade 
the clergy to feast in a chinch, unless it were by 
chance on a journey, or for want of other enter¬ 
tainment. 

The heathen charged the Christians Avith 
abominable uncleanness at their assemblies, Avith 
holding Thyestsean orgies, feeding upon human 
flesh and infants’ blood; and though these extra¬ 
vagant charges AVere successfully refuted and 
proved to be calumnies by the early apologists, 
Athenagoras , 5 Tertullian , 6 Justin Martyr , 7 &c. : 
yet there is little doubt that it Avas OAving to the 
insobriety and gluttony sometimes displayed at 
these agapae, that it was found necessary to sup¬ 
press them, and that bishops and councils exerted 
themselves much Avith this view during the 

1 St. Aug . de Moribus Ecclcs. Cathol. can. 34. tom. i. 
p. 331. 

2 Cone. Carth. III. can. 29. 

3 Suicerus, Thesauv. Eccles. sub. dyanr). Estius in 1 
Cor. xi. 20. 

4 Bingham, Antiq. xv. 7, 7. 8 Athenag. Leg. p. 34. 

e Tertull. Apol. cap. 7, 11. 7 Justin. Apol. 1, 2. 
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latter part of the fourth century, as St. Augus¬ 
tine says in his letter to Aurelius, Bishop of 
Carthage. 8 

But these celebrations, when dissevered from 
their necessary connection Avith the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist, and forbidden to be held in church, had be¬ 
come in the eyes of the multitude a substitute for 
the heathen parentalia, and had taken such hold 
on the laity that their abolition could not be 
effected at once. They were not finally forbidden 
in France till the Council of Orleans [a.d. 541] ; 
and, later still, in the seventh century, the Quini- 
sextan Council in Trullo [a.d. 692] Avas compelled 
to reinforce the canon of Laodicea under pain 
of excommunication. 

A relic of the original agapse remains in the 
blessed bread which is distributed after the Eu¬ 
charist in many French churches, and Avliich Avas 
commonly given in the medieeval Church of 
England. [Antidoron.] 

AGAPETAE. A name given, in the primitive 
Church, to the virgins Avho lived in common, and 
served the Church. Some scandal arose from 
communities of Agapetse living in the same estab¬ 
lishment Avith communities of priests and monks. 
St. Jerome [Ep. xxii.] asks, “ Unde agapetarum 
pestis in Ecclesiam introivit ?” St. Chrysostom 
also Avxote strongly on the dangers attending such 
double communities, and they were forbidden by 
the Council of Lateran held under Innocent III. 
in the year 1139. The A gap eta; appear to have 
been distinct from the deaconesses of the early 
Church. 

AGAPETAE. A sect of Gnostic heretics which 
arose about a.d. 395, and Avas principally com¬ 
posed of women, who went astray on an exagge¬ 
rated interpretation of the principle, that “ to the 
pure all things are pure.” 

AGENDA. 1. In the mediaeval Church the 
term usually designated the mass for the dead, 
“Agenda Mortuorum;’’ 2. Notices of business 
and motions before convocation; 3. Things to be 
done—the practical parts of religion—in distinc¬ 
tion to eredenda, matters of belief • and 4. The 
ritual of a Church as contained in its ceremonial 
and service books. The term, as applied to the 
Eucharist, is found in the 9 th canon of the 
Council of Carthage [a.d. 390] • and, as agenda 
mprtuorum, in the Antiphonary going by the 
name of St. Gregory. 

AGNOETAE. Two sects of heretics are lmoAvn 
by this name. [1.] Followers of Theophronius 
of Cappadocia, who denied that God has knoAV- 
ledge of the future. These arose a.d. 370. [2.] 

A sect of Monophysites who branched off from 
the parent heresy about the year 535, on the 
opinion that the Word had no knoAvledge respect¬ 
ing the day of judgment; an opinion founded on 
a mistaken interpretation of Mark xiii. 32. [See 
Diet, of Sects and Heresies.] 

ALBIGENSES [Albigeoisj. A French sect 
which originated at Albi in Languedoc in the 
tAvelfth century. They appear in history under 
many other names, such as Petrobrussians, Cathari, 

8 Aug. Ejrist. 64, ad Aurdium. 
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Arnaudists, Bonhommes, &e., and some of tlieso 
names probably represent offshoots from the 
parent seet. They were in some way derived from 
the Paulieians, and were deeply infeeted with 
Manieliman errors. Opposing tne Cliureh in 
respeet to almost all its doetrines and eeremonies 
they beeame very obnoxious to the orthodox, and 
were condemned successively by the Couneil of 
Lombez [a.d. 1176], that of Lateran [a.d. 1179], 
another of Lateran [a.d. 1215], and the Council 
of Toulouse [a.d. 1228]. In the end they beeame 
very troublesome to the Crown of France, and 
were in a state of constant rebellion, whieh brought 
down upon them the full power of the sword. 
They were exterminated, with sueli cruelty as was 
too common in those ages, early in the thirteenth 
century. [See the Did. of Sects and Heresies 
for further particulars.] 

ALEXANDRIA, SCHOOL OF. The sehools 
of Alexandria were many in the three first een- 
turies of the Christian era. They all partook, in 
greater or less degree, of that whieh had ever been 
the eharaeteristie featufe of Alexandrian learning, 
and were of a eritieal rather than of an imagina¬ 
tive complexion. The principal schools were the 
Neo-Platonie, the Eeleetic, and the Christian or 
Catechetieal, the subject of this artiele. The 
influence of this school cannot be properly under¬ 
stood without referring to the peeuliar character 
of the population. Synereticism was the principle 
that pervaded the whole intellectual history of 
Alexandria; the eauses that eneouraged it being 
laid in the very foundation of the plaee. It was 
built by Alexander, B.c. 332, and designed by him 
as the southern metropolis of the Macedonian 
empire; and it rapidly superseded Athens as the 
centre of Greek civilization. It was colonized at 
onee by the indigenous Egyptian race, the Greek, 
and (more numerously than either) by a Jew 
population, who, as mercenaries, had assigned to 
them two out of the five districts of the eity. 
Philo computed the Jew population at a million, 
/Mvpidbojv r/.arov, for whieh Mangey proposes evrd. 
Diodorus Sieulus only plaees the entire population 
.of freemen at 300,000. The Greek or residential 
quarter occupied a third of the entire area, with 
a eircuit of about fifteen miles. It eontained the 
famous library consumed under Caliph Omar as 
fuel for baths, the books as he said being useless 
if only .confirmatory of the Koran, pestilential if 
adverse. The Museum also was here, designed 
originally as a plaee of resort for learned leisure, 
but converted into a plaee of systematic instruc¬ 
tion by the more practical Roman. Alexandria 
seemed destined from the first to amalgamate the 
different forms of philosophical and religions 
opinion. It was with this view that Alexander 
built a temple of Isis in close juxtaposition with 
the Greeian temples ; and his sueeessors founded 
the museum and library to receive and perpetuate 
the literature of a mixed population. Thus the 
civilization of man whieh unfolded its first germs 
in Egypt, once more eolleeted these scattered ele¬ 
ments of thought ; and theories that owed their 
origin to Aryan immigrants into Egypt came 
back again variously developed, as the wild 
11 
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flowers of warmer elimes are improved by Euro¬ 
pean skill, and are sent back again to their native 
habitats, radiant with more varied colouring and 
“ flore pleno.” The eeleetie process had been 
going on from the beginning, though its origination 
is usually attributed to AmmoniusSaecas[A.D. 231]; 
and so it always has been; prineiples, whether 
right or wrong, long float loosely upon the minds 
of men and hover upon the lip until the des¬ 
tined man stands forth and gives his name to a 
novel system that adds another element to the 
intellectual history of man. [ Encydop. Metrop. 
xi. 209, Plotinus.] Thus Clement, writing full 
thirty years before Ammonius began to draw 
attention to his system, says,—“But in speaking 
of philosophy, I mean not Stoic nor Platonic, 
Epicurean nor Aristotelian, but whatsoever things 
have been well put by these seets, teaching 
goodness with religious knowledge, all this 
(rb v/Xiy.rr/jjv) collectively I eall philosophy.” 
[Strom, i. 7.] It was a principle of the Alexan¬ 
drian sehool to extract good from everything. 
The disciplixa arcani had been unable to veil 
saered truth entirely from heathen gaze; therefore 
the catechist in teaching seeular knowledge took 
eare that it had its definite bearing upon divine 
wisdom. "While Origen taught pagan philosophy 
to Gregory of Neociesarea he led him on insensibly 
to adopt the Christian faith. [Eus. II. E. vi. 18.] 
Theon, as Bishop of Alexandria, [a.d. 290] 
eharges those about the court to be careful not to 
give unnecessary offenee. The librarian should 
make himself master of every braneh of literature, 
incidentally commend the Seriptnres, introduce 
the name of Christ, and, as opportunity offered, 
diselose the real dignity of His Nature. [Newm. 
Ar. p. 73.] It was at Alexandria that the first 
prineiples of Hellenie thought were traeed back 
to Moses by Aristobulus; the hymns of Orpheus 
and Musseus, and the .Sibylline verses were as 
sagas that travestied deep truths revealed to 
God’s people from the beginning. A figurative 
meaning began to be sought in everything. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphies w r ere allegories. The 
Stoie philosophy had long made nse of allegory 
to soften down and rationalize the absurdities of 
heathen mythology. The same method was 
applied by Philo to the saered writings, and an 
impulse was given to the allegorieal exposition of 
Seripture that formed so marked a feature in 
Alexandrian hermeneutics, and served to supple¬ 
ment the “ disciplina areani.” 

The Chureli of Alexandria was founded by St. 
Mark, and Jerome [Catal. Scr. 36] says that there 
was a school of instruction there and teachers 
from the time of the Evangelist. The first name 
that is given by a writer of no high authority [Phi¬ 
lip. Sidens. ap. Dodw. Iren. Gall and. B. P. IX. xi.] 
is that of Athenagoras the Apologist. There is 
greater eertainty that Pantamus, the disciple of 
Apostolie men, was head of the cateehetieal 
school about a.d. 179 [Eus. II. E. v. 10], He 
was of Hebrew extraction, but as he was either a 
Stoie [*&.] or Pythagorean [Phil. Sid.] philoso¬ 
pher, Clement’s appellation of Sicilian bee [Strom. 
Li] may not improbably allude to the place 
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of Ms birth. He did not consider it to be 
incumbent upon him to give up Iris philosophical 
studies on becoming a Christian. While he was 
head of the catechetical school, Julian [a.d. 179], 
Patriarch of Alexandria, was petitioned by tile 
Indians, who were most probably /Ethiopians or 
Nubians, to send to them a Christian instruc¬ 
tor. Pantamus was the teacher employed; and 
from that time may be dated the missionary 
efforts of the Church of Alexandria. After 
some years’ absence, Pankenus resumed his post 
at the head of the school, and died a.d. 212. The 
effect of the school may be traced in the develop¬ 
ment of the Alexandrian Church. When Deme¬ 
trius became bishop on the death of Julian [a.d. 
189], he had under him only the twelve metropoli¬ 
tan presbyters [Eutych. Orig. Eccles. Alex.] and no 
suffragan sees; but during his incumbency the 
metropolis of southern Christendom increased so 
as to surpass in number of population and 
churches the sees of Antioch and Ephesus. 
[Wetzer u. Welte, K. Lex. art. Demetrius.'] 
Yet there were enormous difficulties in the way 
of progress. Egyptian superstitions were in¬ 
veterate ; Jewish prejudices almost invincible. 
Philosophy regarded with contemptuous hate the 
simple teaching of Christian faith. Gnosticism, 
as a strange mixture of heathenism and the more 
superficial elements of Christianity, stood in bit¬ 
ter antagonism with the Church ; and the blood- 
red hand of persecution allowed but little respite 
to the harassed churches of Egypt. Basilidian 
Gnostics swarmed to such a degree that Hadrian 
mistook them for the entire body of Christians 
in Egypt. A succession of three such men as 
Pantaenus, Clement, and Origen, showed that they 
were fully equal to the work before them ; acting 
as they did under the intelligent superintendence 
of Demetrius, a man of great practical and ad¬ 
ministrative skill, though of not much learning, 
having been occupied through his early years as 
a vine-grower. Under these men a scheme of 
evangelical gnosis was developed that threw into 
the shade the Basilidian and Valentinian medleys. 
Their establishment became the chief Christian 
school of the whole world. Every branch of pro¬ 
fane learning was included in its curriculum, as 
a preparative for Christian instruction; while 
Christian doctrine was made the subject of close 
and accurate study, both in its theoretical and 
practical bearing. Crowds of educated heathen 
Hocked to hear these Christian philosophers of the 
schools, and were gradually drawn within the 
fold of Christ. Heresy was gradually extirpated, 
and a multitude of sees were erected in desert 
places, as dependencies of the patriarchate of 
Alexandria. 

It was during the episcopate of Demetrius, most 
probably, that catechumens were regularly classi¬ 
fied according to the progress made. While the 
heathen were debarred from entering the porch of 
the church, the lowest grade of catechumens were 
admitted •within, and having permission to hear 
the prayers, of which they were partly the object, 
and the sermons, they were termed uy.pou> l u,svoi, 
‘tiiearcre.” Next being allowed to join in prayers, 
12 
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and receive the imposition of hands they were 
“ worshippers,” yovvzXmvrig. Lastly, within a short 
time of their baptism, they were taught the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed as tpunZpinm. [Catechu¬ 
mens.] 

Clement of Alexandria was born in heathenism, 
at Athens as it has been said. An intense thirst 
for knowledge impelled him to make himself 
master of literature in all its branches. Egyptian 
and Grecian antiquities had been thoroughly 
explored by him, and he had facilities that have 
never been known since the destruction of the 
Alexandrian library. Truth was the object of 
his search, and God’s mercy led him to the truth 
in His Church. Like Iris predecessor, and under 
Iris guidance, he still carried on his secular 
studies after his conversion ; and he made it part 
of his work to vary his teaclring by such rays of re¬ 
flected light as heathen antiquity could throw on 
the doctrines and traditions of the Church. He 
fixed Iris residence at Alexandria for the express 
purpose of profiting by the instruction of Pan- 
tcenus, [Eus. H. E. v. II], whom he succeeded 
[a.d. 180]. His instruction was most methodical; 
and he modified it to suit each particular intel¬ 
lect with which he was brought in contact—the 
teacher’s highest praise. In him deep and com¬ 
prehensive erudition was combined with refined 
Christian wisdom. The eloquent teacher of 
Christian etlrics shmes forth conspicuously in 
the closing section of his “ Cohortatio.” This 
treatise and the “Pcedagogus” very possibly coutaiu 
the substance of catechetical lectures. 

Among the many valuable characters formed 
by Clement were Origen, his successor, and Alex¬ 
ander, Bishop of Jerusalem, who always spoke 
of him with filial affection, and declared the 
debt that both he and his friend Origen owed to 
his teaching. [Eus. H. E. vi. 14.] 

Origen, surnamed from his powers of studious 
endurance dba t auvTiog, and by later uniters 
was born at Alexandria of Christian 
parents. Erom his earliest years he was brought 
up as it were for his future labours. His father 
daily made him learn by heart passages of Scrip¬ 
ture. When still young he heard Pantaenus. 
He was a youth of seventeen when his father 
Leonidas suffered martyrdom under Sulpicius 
Severus, and his family property was confis¬ 
cated. He then applied himself more closely to 
the grammatical studies that had been com¬ 
menced under his father, those studies embracing 
the whole encyclopaedia of literature; and he 
shortly commenced teaching. [Eus. II. E. vi. 2.] 
While the catechetical school was closed in 
time of persecution, two young heathens, Plutarch, 
afterwards martyr, and Heraclas, the next patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria, came to him for Christian 
instruction; he discharged the duty of catechist 
so ably that Demetrius appointed him to the 
superintendence of the school vacated by Clement; 
who from a real sense of duty, both to save a 
labourer and to rescue the persecutor from blood- 
guiltiness, when persecuted in one city fled into 
another, and had retired to Cappadocia. Origen, 
taking a different view of duty, was instant in 
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seeking out Confessors and Martyrs, and exhort¬ 
ing them to contend nobly for the faith ; many of 
them having been his pupils [Euseb. II. E. vi. 
3-5]. lie carried on with diligence the work 
of instruction in general literature and Christian 
doctrine [a.d. 202], finding time also for study on 
his own account. At length his health gave way 
under hard mental work and a severe bodily 
a<r/.r)ffig, and leaving Alexandria for a time he 
went to Home. But he could be ill spared, and 
[a.d. 212] he was soon at his post again in the 
catechetical school. In the persecution under 
Caracalla, Origen fled to his friend Alexander, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, who had also been his 
fellow student. Contrary to the canons of the 
Church he received from him ordination, for 
which offence he was synodically censured on 
his return to Alexandria, and he then finally left 
the place. Heraclas succeeded him, and on his 
promotion to the see of Alexandria [a.d. 232] 
Dionysius, his successor in the patriarchate, after 
an incumbency of fifteen years, received from 
him the charge of the school. The record of the 
school under Dionysius would have been espe¬ 
cially valuable, as nearly synchronizing with the 
rise of the eclectic system under Ammonius 
Saccas, but it has unfortunately perished. Pos¬ 
sibly it may have been closed for a time, since 
Dionysius has recorded the saying that in his day, 
owing to the disturbed state of the population, 
it was easier to journey from east to west than to 
have gone from one part of Alexandria to the 
other. [Eus. II. E. vii. 21.] 

Little is known of the school after this period 
beyond the names that stand in succession as 
principals. Athenodorus, Pierius, Tlieognostus 
[v. Athanas. de Syn.], Achillas, Serapion, Peter, 
Patriarch and Martyr, Didymus, an instance of 
erudition mastered by one totally blind [340-395], 
and Rhodon, the instructor of Philip of Side. 
Arius the heresiarch also seems to have held high 
office in it. [Theod. H. E. i. 2.] The Catecheti¬ 
cal School ceased to be a school of learning as 
adult converts from heathenism became more rare. 
The causes of its decline may also be traced back 
to the peculiar notions of Origen, and the contro¬ 
versies to which they gave rise ; as well as to the 
fiercer heats produced by the Arian, Nestorian, 
and Monophysite heresies. Before the middle of 
the fourth century it had relapsed into its first con¬ 
dition as a nursing school for younger neophytes. 
[Matter, Ecole d’Alexandrie. Guerike, Schol. 
Alexandr. Dodwell, Diss. Gypr. vi. 11, in Iren. 
Oxon. 1689, 488, 497. Neale, E. Ch. i. 3. Le 
Quicn, Oriens Chr. Gieseler, K. Gesch. § 60. 
Gieseler, Doym. Gesch. § 11. Neander, K. Gesch. 
1Y. iii. Newman's Arians, i. 3.] 

ALEXANDRINE CODEX. A very ancient 
Greek MS. of the Old and X ew Testament, for¬ 
merly belonging to the patriarchal library of Alex¬ 
andria, and probably written in that city, but now 
preserved in the British Museum. It is known 
among biblical critics as Codex “A.” 

This IMS. was presented to Charles I. by 
Cyril Lucar (then Patriarch of Constantinople, 
but previously of Alexandria), in 1628, and by 


the hands of Sir Thomas Rowe, the English 
ambassador at Constantinople. It remained iu 
the Royal Library, where it was numbered 1116, 
until that valuable collection became part of the 
library of the British Musuem in the year 1757. 

The Alexandrine Codex is ■written on thin 
vellum in capital letters, the material and the 
writing being of the most beautiful description 
found in ancient books. It is about 13 inches 
high, 10 wide, and is bound in four volumes, the 
first three of which contain the Old Testament, and 
the fourth the New Testament. Some other 
ecclesiastical writings are also contained in each 
volume. The following is a list of the whole 
contents in the order in which they are written 
in the MS. :— 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

4 Books Kings. 

2 Books Chroni¬ 
cles. 

Hosea. 

Joel. 

Amos. 

Obadiali. 

Jonah. 

Micah. 

Nahum. 

Habakkuk. 

Zephaniah. 

Haggai. 

Zechariah. 

Malachi. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Baruch. 

Lamentations. 


Epistle of Jere¬ 
miah. 

Ezekiel. 

Daniel. 

Bel and Dragon. 
Susannah. 

Esther. 

Tobit. 

Judith. 

1 Esdras. 

Ezra. 

Nehemiah. 

4 Books Macca- 

Epistle of St. 
Athanasius to 
Marcellinus. 
The Psalter. 
Hymns (includ¬ 
ing the Gloria 
in Excelsis). 
Job. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Song of Solomon. 

Wisdom. 

Ecclesiasticus. 


4 Evangelists. 
Acts. 

James. 

1 Peter. 

2 Peter. 

1, 2, 3 John. 
Jude. 

Romans. 

1, 2 Corinthians. 

Galatians. 

Ephesians. 

Philippians. 

Colossians. 

1, 2 Thessalon- 
ians. 

Hebrews. 

1, 2 Timothy. 
Titus. 

Philemon. 

Revelation. 

1, 2 Epistles of 
St. Clement. 
18 Psalms of Sol¬ 
omon. 


Of the New Testament about sixteen folios 
are missing at the beginning, St. Matthew com¬ 
mencing at the word in xxy. 6, one is 

missing in St. John,—vi. 50 to viii. 52,—and 
three in 2nd Corinthians, from iv. 13 to xii. 6. 
The Old Testament is nearly complete. 

Each folio of the MS. is written on both sides, 
and each page is in two columns; and the 
Ensebian canons, with the Ammonian sections, 
or xt<pctAata, are marked in the margin. There 
is also some ornamentation, of which a portion 
lias a distinctly Egyptian character. [Cowper, 
God . Alexand. Introd. xxiii.] The writing is 
much faded in some parts, but not anywhere so 
much so as to he actually illegible. 

The following inscription is contained on a 
fly-leaf of paper at the beginning of the first 
volume: 

“ Liber iste Scripture Sacrae Novi et Veteris 
Testamenti prout ex traditione habenms est scrip- 
tus manu Tlieclae, nobilis foeminae iEgyptiae, ante 
inille et trecentos annos circiter paulo post Con¬ 
cilium Nicsenum. Nomen Tliecke in fine libri 
erat exaratum, sed extincto Christianismo in 
JEgypto a Maliometanis, et libri una Christian- 
orum in similem sunt reducti conditionem, 
extinctum ergo et Thccke nomen, et laceration, 
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sedmemoria et traditio recens observat. Cyrillus 
Patriarch. Constanti.” 

An aneient Arabie note on the baek of the first 
folio also states that the MS. was written by the 
hand of Tkecla the martyr. If this tradition were 
correct, the MS. must have been produeed in the 
early part of the fourth eentury, Tkecla being one of 
the martyrs of Palestine, and contemporary with 
Eusebius. The tradition has not been disproved, 
but the general opinions of critics are that the 
MS. is of later date. Dr. Grabe considered it to 
have been written not long after the Council of 
Uiema. Arekbishop Ussher assigned it to the 
middle of the fourth eentury, some years before the 
death of St. Basil in a.d. 378. Mill and Walton 
thought it even earlier. Tregelles and Cowper 
agree in thinking it belongs to the middle of the 
fifth century. There seems, however, some pro¬ 
bability that it was one of the eopies written 
under the direction of Eusebius by command of 
the Emperor Constantine [De vita Const, iv. 36]; 
and the tendency to give late dates to MSS. of 
the Holy Scriptures is one whieh has been so 
unreasonably indulged in, that where it eomes 
into eonfliet with aneient tradition it should be 
received with caution. 

The Codex Alexandrinus has been printed in 
facsimile under the editorship of Woide in 1786, 
The O.T. by Baber inISIG; and in 1860, theX. T. 
portion, in a portable form, was re-edited from 
Woide’s edition by Cowper. The Introduction 
of the latter may be referred to for a very full 
aeeount of the history and criticism of the MS. 

ALLEGORICAL interpretation assumes that 
something is intended—usually something more 
spiritual-different from that whieh the words or 
form of speeeh express. The sense thus elicited 
is either something different from the primary 
import of the words— e.g. Gal. iv. 24, any6. scriv 
aWriyopoviasvu; or sueh that, under the obvious 
signification, there lies a yet deeper meaning, or 
many deeper meanings— e.g. Eph. v. 32, marriage 
is “ a great mystery.” The allegory, accordingly, 
expresses or explains one thing under the image 
of another: 1 —the Song of Songs, for instance, as 
signifying the relation of Christ to the Chureh ; 
Isaac bearing the wood for the saerifiee, as setting 
forth a scene during Christ’s Passion. To this 
head some reduce the type, whieh, however, is 
more properly a eoneealed prophecy explained 
by its completion— e. g. Jonah [St. Matt. xii. 
40] ; the brazen serpent [St. John hi. 14], 
[Prophecy.] The Allegory differs from the Meta¬ 
phor in that the latter is eoneerned with part 
only of a proposition. It differs from the parable 
in form rather than in essenee, as containing an 
historical or literally true sense; while the Parable, 
although “ never transgressing the aetual order 
of things natural,” is a fable. In the Allegory, 
the thing signifying and the thing signified are 
blended together; in the Parable they are kept 
distinct. Ps. lxxx. 8-16 is an Allegory; Isa. v. 
1-6, resting on the same image, is a Parable. 
[See Trench On the Parables .] 

1 Suidas defines the allegory— 7 ) fiera^opa, &\\o \tyov 
rb ypdfma, Kal &XKo to v6t]/j.a. 
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ALLELUIA. The Greek and Latin form of 
the Hebrew Hallelujah, Praise ye the Lord. The 
adoption of this simple, but technically expres¬ 
sive word by the Chureh receives an early illus¬ 
tration from Rev. xix. 6, “And I heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude, and as the 
voice of many waters, and as the voiee of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Alleluia; for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.” But St. Jerome is the 
first writer who refers to it as being actually used 
in Divine Serviee. It was at first only sung at 
Easter by the Western Chureh; but the East¬ 
ern Chureh used it more freely, and St. Jerome 
mentions its use at the funerals of holy persons. 
St. Gregory ordered the Alleluia to be used con¬ 
stantly in the eelebration of Divine service, and 
was reproached for introducing a Greek eustom, 
but he claimed the authority of his predecessor 
Damasus for the usage. For some time it was 
used at the burial of the dead, and even in Lent, 
but this was forbidden by the Council of Toledo 
[a.d. 633]. 

In our first Prayer Book the aneient custom 
of the Chureh of England of singing the Alleluia 
in its original form was continued, as also that of 
singing it only from Easter to Trinity. In 1552 
it was altogether expunged, and restored in the 
English words “Praise ye the Lord” in 1559. 
“ The Lord’s name be praised ” was added to the 
Scottish Prayer Book in 1637, and to the English 
in 1661. 

ALMIGHTY. This word, like its Latin 
equivalent Omnipotens, represents the LXX. 
Uavroptpdroj^, v r hieh in its turn represents “ The 
Mighty God” and “The Lord God of hosts” of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. 

It is an appellative of God, used by Himself in 
making His covenant with Abraham [Gen. xvii. 1], 
and frequently found afterwards in Holy Serip- 
ture, especially in the Book of Job and the Re¬ 
velation. It appears in the earliest known form 
of the Christian Creed, that given by Irenoeus 
[Hair. i. 10], and in nearly every subsequent one 
that has eome down to us. 

Thus used it indicates comprehensively the 
relation of the objective Creative power of God 
to the subjective phenomena of all existences that 
are not God. Giving force to the "word xguruv 
(whieh is represented in the Greek), as well as to 
the Latin and English forms, this relation is to 
be taken as threefold: [1] Comprehensive, as 
containing all things; [2] Originative, as creating 
all things; [3] Preservative, or Providential, as 
sustaining all things. [Theophil. ad Aidolyc. i. 4. 
Cyril Jer. Catech. iv. Gregor. Nyss. Or. ii. e. 
Eunom. ] Henee it is the highest appellative of 
the Deity, and as sueh is used in the eternal 
praises of Heaven. [Rev. iv. 8 ; xix. 6.] 

The term applies to the First Person of the 
Holy Trinity as the original fountain of all being, 
and therefore the Apostles’ and Uieenc Creeds 
say “ The Father Almighty;” but sinee He eom- 
niunieates His power to the Seeond Person by 
eternal generation, and to the Third Person by 
procession, therefore the Athanasian hymn en¬ 
larges the statement, and declares, “So likewise 
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the Father is Almighty, the Son Almighty, and 
the Holy Ghost Almighty ; and yet there arc not 
three Almighties, hut one Almightv.” 

ALMS. The word is a contraction from the 
Greek sX;ri/xoffvvr h mercy. The German almosen, 
the French aumone, and the old English almose, 
shew how the final word has been arrived at. 
We use it now as a plural that has no singular; 
hut it was originally a true singular, notwith¬ 
standing its apparent plural form, and as such 
appeal’s in our Authorized Version. [Acts iii. 3. 
Shakespeare also uses “an alms.”] 

It will he convenient to consider the subject 
under the heads of Scriptural Authority, and 
History. 

I. Scriptural Authority. [ 1 -] The express 

commands of God, His Son, the Apostles, &c., as 
Deut. xv. 11; Prov. v. 15,16; Matt. v. 42, vi. 2, 3, 
19, xix. 21; Luke vi. 30, xii. 33 ; Eom. xii. 13 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 2. [2.] Promises of blessing upon 

the bountiful, as Prov. xix. 17, xxviii. 27; Eccl. 
xi. 1, 2; 2 Cor. ix. 6, 7 ; 1 Tim. vi. 18, 19. [3.] 

Threatenings of punishment upon the covetous 
and stony-hearted, as Prov. xi. 24, xxi. 13, 
xxviii. 27; 2 Cor. ix. 6. 

II. History. The various provisions made in 
the Mosaic code for the support of the poor would 
partake more of the nature of a poor-law than a 
voluntary offering: a rate, rather than a contri¬ 
bution. The release of the debtor every seventh 
year [Deut. xv. 1-6], the leaving the corners of 
the field ungathered [Lev. xix. 9], the right of 
the poor to what grew during the year of rest 
[Ex. xxiii. 11], and similar regulations, could 
only be included under the head of alms in that 
they formed a provision for the poor: the volun¬ 
tary self-sacrifice which we attach to the word is 
wanting. But the duty of giving alms, besides 
the payments required by the law, was recog¬ 
nised before Christ. Our Lord and His disciples 
practised alms-giving [John xiii. 29]. In the 
early church it was reduced to a system. For 
the proper administration of relief to the poor, 
among other objects [Acts vi. 1], the diaconate 
was instituted. The disciples at Antioch made 
a general collection for the impoverished church 
at Jerusalem [a.d. 43 : Acts xi. 29]. So also 
did the disciples of Macedonia and Achaia 
[a.d. 60: •Eom. xv. 26]. And St. Paul espe¬ 
cially urges that this practice should be regular 
and systematic, and not fitful and impulsive: 
that the contributions should be habitually made 
weekly in small sums, rather than in larger dona¬ 
tions at special occasions of excitement. “ Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you 
lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come” [1 Cor. 
xvi. 2]. And we have evidence that this was 
done at the weekly services of the early church. 
Justin Martyr describes the collections during 
the Holy Communion 1 [a.d. 150]. Chrysostom 
mentions the custom, and indeed urges it, of be¬ 
stowing alms on the poor at entering a church. 2 

1 Opera, Cologne, 1686, 98 E. Apol. 2. 

2 Horn. 25 and Horn. 1 on 2 Tim., quoted by Bing¬ 
ham, iv. 517, 518. 
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In the fourth century deaconesses collected and 
administered alms for prisoners. Frequent jour¬ 
neys were made to carry collections of alms to 
suffering brethren, after the Apostolic example. 
So Sisinnius went from Gaul “ ingenti pecunia ” 
to assist the monks of Palestine, and from 
thence to Egypt on a like errand [Baron., a.d. 
406, xxxv.]. We are told that the Emperor 
Anastasius attempted to bribe Theodosius in a 
subtle way by offering him thirty pounds for the 
poor 
the a' 


ib., a.d. 511, xvi.]. The distribution of 
ms was not confined to members of the 
Church, although the injunction to do good, 
“ specially to them of the household of faith,” 
was not forgotten. Pope Gregory the Great, 
writing to John, Bishop of Eavenna [a.d. 592], 
says, “ Nobis consideranduin fuit, quia miseri- 
cordia prius fidelibus ac postea Ecclesise hostibus 
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est faeienda ” [Lib. ii. Ep. 32 
was recommended to the lapsed, 
solace, a means of grace, and a comfort in peni¬ 
tence. In the English Church the weekly collec¬ 
tion has always been recognised; since, as well as 
before, the Eeformation. 

In addition to the usual collections of alms, 
extraordinary ones have also been customarily 
made in England by means of briefs : 3 and as 
a specimen of the objects for which these briefs 
were issued, the following extracts are given. 
They are from a copious list in the register of 
Elton, Hunts :—1661, for the Protestant Church 
in Lithuania, 11s. 3d.; 1666, for the sad fire at 
London, £10; 1671, for the English captives 
under the Hungarians, 5s. Id.; 1679, for St. 
Paul’s, London, £2, 13s. 9d.; 1680, for redemp¬ 
tion of English slaves at Algiers, £3, 5s. 6d.; 
1681, towards training up ministers for the Pro¬ 
testant churches in Lower Poland, 8s. 6d.; 1699, 
for a fire in Drury Lane, London, 5s. 4d. 

It should be stated that some sectarians have 
forbidden almsgiving. The Manichees did so, 
as administering to a bad principle. “ Eo de¬ 
mentias pervenerunt, ut execrarcntur eos qui 
pauperibus eleemosynam darent, quod eo actu 
faverent mali principio.” 4 But perhaps both 
they and the Arians were bountiful to those who 
sided with them. Bale 5 names also the Pub¬ 
licans, and the Family of Love, as opponents of 
this duty. Those of the Anabaptists, who main¬ 
tained a community of goods, of course rejected 
almsgiving [Art. xxxviii.]. 

ALTAE. The structure of stone or wood 
upon which the Holy Eucharist is consecrated. 
The name of altar is given to it on account of the 


3 The collection of money under briefs beeame very 
general in the seventeenth eentury. A more incon¬ 
venient or expensive machinery eould not have been 
devised. Upwards of half the amount eolleeted was 
usually absorbed in the eost of collecting. In the 
Statute, 4 Anne, many of the grosser abuses of the plan 
were abolished, and fresh regulations passed. These 
were in turn abolished by 9 Geo. IV. The right to issue 
briefs still exists, but the Crown has issued none sinee 
the year 1854. 

4 Baronius, iii. 277, xxix. Cf. ib. iv. 356, xl. and vi. 
406, li. 

3 Mystery of Iniquity, 53 ; Geneva, 1545. lie quotes 
Aug. de Mor., Manieh., lib. ii. 
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sacrificial character of the Eucharist; hut it is 
very commonly called “ The Lord’s Table,” as 
being not only that from which the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist is offered to the Lord, but also that from 
which the Lord distributes His good gifts to men. 
So the Jews used both terms indifferently. 
[Mai. i. 7.] 

The Eucharist being so distinctly commemora¬ 
tive of the sacrifice of our Lord’s death, the idea 
of sacrifice was of course associated with it from 
the first [Eucharist. Sacrifice], and hence also 
the idea of an altar with its celebration. [Heb. 
xiii. 10.] But the comprehensive character of 
the Eucharist is such as to make the idea of the 
Christian altar a congeries of the ideas belonging 
to several parts of the Temple furniture, rather 
than to any particular one. The altar of burnt 
sacrifice was associated with the sacrifice of the 
“ Lamb as it had been slain ” [Lev. v. 6] ; the 
table of shewbread with the Bread which is 
broken and the Wine which is poured forth to 
become the Body and Blood of Christ; the altar 
of incense with the Church’s greatest act of 
prayer; the ark and mercy-seat with the Eucha¬ 
ristic Presence of the Lord. It seems to have 
been the last of these upon which the mind of 
the early Church rested in its idea of a Christian 
altar; and the most ancient altar known, that of 
St. John Lateran at Rome, is, substantially, in 
the form of the ark, a hollow chest, on the lid or 
mensa of which the Eucharist was celebrated. 
This altar is traditionally said to have been used 
by St. Peter, and a figure of it will be found 
in Webb’s Sketches of Continental Ecclesiology, 
p. 508. That this was the original form is also 
confirmed by considering Rev. vi. 9 in associa¬ 
tion ■with the early Christian custom of placing 
the relics of martyred saints—the ashes or few 
bones that friends could recover from the fire or 
the arena—under their altars. The modem table 
form of the Lord’s table is associated in the minds 
of many persons with the table at which our 
Lord partook of the Last Supper before institut¬ 
ing the Eucharist, and hence with the Eucharist 
itself. But there is scarcely anything in common 
between the form of it and that of the ancient 
Triclinium , which made three sides of a square ; 
and moreover, the term “ table ” was applied 
rather to the entertainment and the provision 
than to that on which it was served. Hence, 
when St. Paul speaks of the Table of the Lord, 
and the table of devils [1 Cor. x. 21], he refers to 
the substance partaken of, not to that from or on 
which it was eaten. Although, therefore, there 
are not wanting very early instances of the table 
form of altar, it must be considered that not it, 
but the ark form, was that originally adopted by 
the primitive Church. Upon the ark of the 
tabernacle and the temple rested the outward 
sign of the Divine Presence ; towards it all the 
rites of the Jewish service tended, and there 
they all culminated. bTothing more exactly 
typified the Christian altar and the Eucharistic 
Presence, the sacred climax of all Christian 
worship. 

Wood and stone were indifferently used in the 
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construction of altars for a long period. Stone 
was ordered by councils of the fourth century from 
an association of the altar with the sepulchre of 
Christ ; but wood seems to have been generally 
used in England until the Conquest. But archce- 
ological details cannot here be entered into. 

AMBON [avafiaivuv]. An elevated platform, 
or tribune [pij/xa], placed in the midst of the 
nave in early churches, and to which the clergy 
ascended for the purpose of reading the Holy 
Scriptures used in Divine service, and also of 
preaching. In the mediaeval Church it was re¬ 
presented by the rood-loft, a gallery across the 
chancel arch, which was used for the same pur¬ 
poses. In modern churches the ambon is repre¬ 
sented by the lectern and the pulpit. 

The use of the ambon in the early Church is a 
strong illustration of the principle that the reading 
of Holy Scripture in Divine service is intended 
to be for the instruction of the people as well as 
for an act of worship. 

AMBROSIAN RITE. The archdiocese of 
Milan retains in use a very ancient form of 
liturgy, which goes by the name of St. Ambrose, 
but is probably of even earlier date than the age 
of that saint. It is alleged by Visconti [de Ritib. 
Missce, ii. 13] that it originated with St. Barna¬ 
bas, being afterwards revised by St. Mirocles, and 
brought into its existing form by St. Ambrose. 
The truth appears to be that it is a local form of 
the primitive liturgy of St. Peter, coming there¬ 
fore from the same original source as the Roman 
Liturgy. When St. Gregory the Great revised 
the ancient Roman liturgy, his revision was, foi 
some now unknown reason, not received by the 
Church of Milan, although the “ diesque nostros 
in tua pace dispone ” which he is said to have 
added to the Roman Canon is also found in the 
Ambrosian. 

The Emperor Charlemagne formed a design of 
making the Roman rite compulsory in all the 
Churches of the West. The opposition of the 
Milanese clergy and laity to its introduction into 
that diocese eventually succeeded, and they re¬ 
tained their old form of divine service. As in 
the case of the Mozarabic rite it is said to have 
been preserved by a miracle. It was decided to 
shut up copies of the Gregorian and the Ambro¬ 
sian rite in a church for three days ; and when 
the church was opened at the end of that time, 
each volume opened spontaneously with a loud 
noise, and a voice was heard, “ Let the mystery 
of Gregory and the mystery of Ambrose both be 
honoured and preserved in their integrity by the 
whole Church.” About a.d. 1060, Pope Nicolas 
II. made another attempt to introduce the Roman 
rite into Milan, and secured the aid of St. Peter 
Damian. But Nicolas died before he had accom¬ 
plished Ins end, and was succeeded by Alexander 
II., who was himself a Milanese, and would not 
allow the matter to proceed further. Since that 
time the Ambrosian rite has held its place com¬ 
paratively undisturbed, and at the present day 
the clergy of the city will not permit strangers 
to use the Roman in their Churches. It was 
introduced into the Church of St. Ambrose 
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at Prague in 1450 by Chillies IV., and the tripar¬ 
tite rite of St. Gall was formed from a combina- 
nation of it with the sacramcntaries of St. Gela- 
sius and St. Gregory. With these exceptions it 
has always been confined to Milan. 

A full acount of the Ambrosian Liturgy is 
given^ by Bona \_Rer. Liturg. lib. i. eap. x.], and 
the liturgy itself is printed at length in the 
Liturgicon of Pamelius. The canon is almost 
identical with the Roman, the chief differences 
being that the fraction of the bread takes place 
immediately before the Lord’s Prayer, and that 
there is no second oblation. There is, however, 
much variation between the two rites in the 
introits, eollcets, epistles, and gospels ; different 
names are used for portions of the office (as In- 
gressa for Introitus) ; and there is a collect “ super 
sindonem ,” which has quite dropped out of the 
Roman liturgy. It should be added that gradual 
approximations to the Roman form of the liturgy 
have been made by that of Milan, although it is 
still quite a distinet rite. 

The Breviary of Milan also differs from that 
of Rome. A full account of it is given by Gran- 
colas in the 10th chapter of his Commentary on 
the Breviary. [ Bona Rev. Liturg. Mabillon, 
Museum Italicum. Gueranger, Institutions Litur- 
gique. Graneolas, Comm. Hist, in Rom. Brev .] 

AMEX. A Hebrew w 7 ord mostly left untrans¬ 
lated in the Greek of the Hew Testament, and thus 
introduced 'without alteration into the liturgies of 
the Church. The root, in the original, signifies 
“to be true,” the verb ciman, “to prop,” having 
that signification in the passive. The different 
meanings of the word are easily to be referred to 
this root. In its ritual use it has but two signifi¬ 
cations— [1-] “ So be it,” as at the end of the 
prayers ; and [2.] “ So it is,” as at the end of the 
Gloria Patri, the Creeds, and the denunciations in 
the Commination service. A misconception of 
the meaning of the word, assigning the first 
meaning instead of the second, in the latter ser¬ 
vice has given rise to a popular but unfounded 
objection to the use of the it. 

To the early liturgical use of the word there is fre¬ 
quent allusion in the Old Testament. The woman’s 
answer in the trial of jealousy, when adjured by 
the priest,• is “ Amen, Amen” [Hum. v. 22]. At 
the curses from Mount Ebal the direction is, “All 
the people shall say, Amen” [I)cut. xxvii. 15-26]. 
Of the five great divisions of the Psalter, the first 
three end with “Amen and Amen.” [See also 
1 Kings i. 36; 1 Chron. xvi. 36 ; Hch. v. 13, 
viii. 6.] In these passages the Septuagint trans¬ 
lation is yhoiro, except in the last three, where 
we find dpi)v. The Vulgate in the Psalms has 
“ Fiat, fiatelsewhere “ Amen.” In old Eng¬ 
lish books of devotion it was always translated 
“ So be it,” the original word coming gradually 
into use in the tenth century. In two instances 
the variety in the translation well illustrates the 
slight variety in meaning. Hananiah [Jcr. xxviii. 
3; in LXX. xxxv. 6] prophesies falsely the re¬ 
turn of Jeconiah; Jeremiah, “wishing it to be 
true” [heading of chapter], says, “ Amen : the 
Lord do so.” The Latin has “ Amen,” the Greek 
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dXrjdojg. And the English version, “ Shall swear 
by the God of truth” [Isa. lxv. 16], is a transla¬ 
tion of the same Hebrew word, rendered in the 
Septuagint wor Qsov rbv aXt]0n/6v, and in the Vul¬ 
gate “ jurabit in Deo amen.” 

Except where St. Paul attests its congrega¬ 
tional use [1 Cor. xiv. 16], the H. T. use of the 
word is not liturgieal. In St. John’s Gospel it 
is always repeated and translated “Verily, verily.” 
St. Luke, in corresponding passages, has often 
dXr^cbs or vai. Once it is used very emphatically, 
of a strong affirmation, “in Him Amen” [2 Cor. 
i. 20], rb d;ir\\, the consummation of God’s pro¬ 
mises. And once of Christ, o dniv, “ the Amen, 
the faithful and true witness” [Rev. iii. 14], 

St. Paul mges the incongruity of a response 
being made to a prayer not understood [1 Cor. 
xiv. 16]. Three cases were noted in which the 
response would be invalid. “ Amen pusillum” 
when the respondent does not understand the 
prayer ; “ Amen surreptitium” when the response 
is made before the prayer is concluded ; “ Amen 
seetile” when the respondent has some reserva¬ 
tion, “ aliquid aliud agit.” 1 The earliest patristic 
mention of the use of the word in the liturgy is 
by Justin Martyr. The people, he says, an¬ 
swered Amen at the consecration prayer in the 
Eucharistic service. 2 Jerome eompares 3 the fer¬ 
vency with which Amen was answered in service 
to an heavenly thunder. St. Ignatius sometimes 
eoneludes his epistles, as that to the Ephesians, 
with “Amen—Gratia.” The same form is used 
by later bishops. The word has been placed at 
the end of the Hew Testament epistles in our ver¬ 
sion ; but it is in nearly every case an un¬ 
authorized addition. 

The different type in which the word is 
printed in the Prayer-book has a significance 
which should not be passed over. "When in a 
different type to the prayer itself, it is a response ; 
when in the same type, a conclusion. In the 
latter case the same person or persons recite both; 
in the former, different persons. It seems there¬ 
fore elearly intended that the word is not a re¬ 
sponse at the Invocation of the Trinity in the 
Baptismal service and the Ordinal, at the fust 
Lord’s Prayer in the Communion service, at the 
Exhortation in the Commination service, and 
other similar places. 

The communicants in the early Church always 
answered, “Amen,” at the reception of the ele¬ 
ments. The Scotch office retains the use in 
these words, “ Here the person receiving shall sag 
Amen.” Though no longer enjoined in the Eng¬ 
lish liturgy, the practice is very common among 
devout persons. 

AMMOHIAH SECTIOXS. [Canons Euse- 

BIAN, DlATESSARON.] 

1 Eadem ratione in Talmudicis Masscchcth Berachot, 
dum reprehenditur audientium oscitantia, legitur triplex 
Amen illcgitimum. Baron. Annates [ed. 1738], i. 57, 
clxv. ; quoting Angelo Canini in 1 Cor. xiv. 

2 00 [sc. toO irpoecTTWTos] awreXicravTos ras ei’xas sal 
rb.v e^xa-pKnlav , 7ras 6 Trap&v Xaos eTvevtprniel \iywv, ap-pv. 

Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 97, D. 

3 Ad similitudinem ccelestis tonitruis. Hieron. pref. 
lib. 2, in Galat. apud Baron, l.c. 



A nabaphsm 

AXABAPTISM. A name given to the leading 
principle ol‘ a sect of heretics which arose during 
the early part of the Bcformation period, and 
spread widely hoth in Germany and in England. 
[See Diet, of Sects and Heresies.] The second 
baptism is adopted on the ground that the first 
was not valid, either from being administered dur¬ 
ing infancy, or by aspersion instead of immersion. 
As baptism is undoubtedly valid if administered 
by actual contact of the water and the person, 
and with the proper form of ivords, the ceremony 
used on the principles of Anabaptism is of course 
no baptism at all but a mere ceremony. But as 
the use of such a ceremony is a practical repudia¬ 
tion of the previous gift of the Holy Ghost it 
involves a very grievous sin. [Blasphemy.] 

ANAGOGICAL interpretation (from dvdynv, 
to lead upwards, to exalt the mind) is where, from 
thoughts of earth or time, the mind is raised to 
thoughts of heaven or eternity. Thus Ps. xcv. is 
interpreted in ITeb. iv. The Sabbath is the 
emblem of rest in heaven. Ps. xlv. denotes not 
an earthly king, but Messiah. 

ANALOGY OF FAITH. This is a phrase 
used by St. Paul in Bn mans xii. 6. The passage 
stands thus:-—“Having therefore gifts, differing 
according to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to the pro¬ 
portion of the faith [zurd rrjv avaXoy/av rrjg 
more cog], or ministry, let us,” t%c. 

It is clear that the word rrlong here is not 
“fides qua creditur,” nor “fides salvifica.” It 
has no reference to the subjective faith of the 
individual Christian. It is rather the “regula 
fidei ” or rule of faith, the faith which is believed 
in and handed down by the Chinch; that which 
St. Jude speaks of [v. 3] as drra% TUgudoSeicrcc, 
“ once for all delivered ” unto the saints; that 
which St. Paul in another place [Eph. iv. 5] calls 
the “ one faith ”—pia mang. It is the one body 
of Christian doctrine, the one objective faith— 
the belief of Christendom embodied in the creeds, 
and “ to be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture.” 

As there is one Lord Jesus Christ, and one 
body the Church, and one baptism, the entrance 
to that Church, so there is one uniform confession 
of faith for the members of that one body 1 — 
the “form of sound words” [ucroruTwcvg bytamvroov 
Xoym, 2 Tim. i. 13], “ the good thing committed ” 
\t) zaXyj na^jArixn], ib. 14] by apostles to their 
successors, and so ever handed on for the Church 
to transmit, to declare, but not to add to nor 
diminish from. “It is not now that the faith 
began, but from the Lord, through the disciples, 
hath it come to us.” [St. Athan. Ep. Encycl. n. 
1, p. Ill, ed. Ben.] 

“ The Church has received the faith from the 
apostles and their disciples, and this faith she 
carefully guards, as though she dwelt in one 
house, and were not dispersed throughout the 
world.” [St. Irenceus, Adv. Hcores. lib. i. cap. 

1 Cf. Athan. Creed. “Thisis the Catholic faith, which, 
except a man believe,” &c. ; so also in the office for the 
Visitation of the Sick, “Here the minister shall rehearse 
the articles of the faith, ” Then follows the Apostles’ Creed. 
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2 & 3]. “ For us, it is not lawful to bring in 

any doctrine of our own choice, as neither is it to 
choose that which any one hath brought in of his 
own choice. We have for our authority the 
apostles of the Lord, who . . . faithfully delivered 
over to the nations the religion which they had 
received from Christ.” [Tertullian, do Prcoscr. 
c. vi. p. 440, Oxf. Tr.] 2 

The word dwXoyid is defined by Aristotle \Eth. 
N. v. iii. 8] as isorrjg Xoyuv (“equality of ratios”), 
hence our use of it as signifying “analogy” or 
“ proportion.” 3 

The words “ analogy of faith,” then, point out 
to us that all prophesying (i. e. preaching, or ex¬ 
pounding Christian doctrine) must be in agree¬ 
ment with the faith of the Church from the 
beginning, and according to the harmony or pro¬ 
portion which exists between the several doctrines 
of that faith. To this private notions and fancies 
must be subordinated, nor may particular doc¬ 
trines or single parts or texts of Scripture be 
unduly exalted to the depreciation of others. 
The articles of the Christian faith are in perfect 
harmony, and according to that harmony or pro¬ 
portion must all interpretation and exposition of 
doctrine be set forth. “We must receive God’s 
promises in such wise as they be generally” {gen- 
eraliter, i. e. universally) “ set forth in Holy 
Scripture” [Art. xvii]. It has been the practice 
of heretics in every age to take up small portions 
and often single texts of Holy Writ, and to in¬ 
terpret them in such a way as to contradict its 
general tenor. This is to violate that law of 
analogy or proportion which the Bible itself lays 
down for us, which the Church in purest times 
has ever striven to follow, and which right reason 
also no less plainly commends. 4 

AXAPH OB A. Eastern liturgies, like those 
of the Western Church, are divisible into three 
distinct portions, as follows :— 

Western. Eastern. 

Prreparatio. Office of the Prothesis. 

Ordinarium. Pro-Anaphora. 

Canon. Anaphora. 

The latter of these three divisions is the most 
important, and the most ancient portion, and 
may be called the liturgy proper. In the English 
liturgy it consists of all that follows “ Lift up your 
hearts,” the preceding portion properly belonging 
to the offertory and preparation. 

The Anaphora consists of four principal divi¬ 
sions, as follows:— 

[I.] The great Eucharistic prayer, including, 1. 
The Preface: 2. The Prayer of the Triumphal 
Hymn: 3. The Triumphal Hymn or Trisagion : 
4. Commemoration of our Lord’s life: 5. Com¬ 
memoration of the Institution of the Eucharist. 

2 So also de Virgin. Vcland., c. 1, “Regula quidem 
fidei una omnino cst, sola immobilis et irreformabilis. ” 

3 See instances of this analogy in 1 Cor. xii. 12, &c. 

4 That the Church of England at the Reformation held 
to this rale may be seen abundantly from the Homilies, 
e.g. those “Against Peril of Idolatry,” and on Fasting. 
See also Preface to Ordinal. Archbishop Cranmcr and 
our Reformers [Reformatio Legum, i. 13] wished all 
preachers and expositors to have always before their eyes 
the creeds “ne quid contra symbola aliquando interpre- 
temur.” [See Wordsworth, G. T., on Romans xii. 6.] 
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JH-] The Consecration, including, 1. The 
Words op Institution : 2. The Oblation : 3. 
The Invocation of the Holy Gliost. 

[HI.] The great Intercession, including, 1. 
An Intercession for the living and the dead: 2. 
The Lord’s Prayer, preceded by a prayer of 
preparation, and followed by the Embolismus. 

[IV.] The Communion, including, 1. The 
Prayer of Inclination, or humble aecess: 2. The 
Elevation : 3. The Fraetion : 4. The Confession : 
5. The Communion : G. The Thanksgiving and 
Dismissal. 

In each of these four divisions that portion 
printed in small capitals forms the central point; 
and thus the Anaphora may be said to consist of 
a great act of Praise, the Consecration, the Inter¬ 
cession, and Communion : the words of Christ 
in instituting the Eueharist, and the Lord’s 
Prayer, being the true centre of the whole. 

AN ATHEMA. The word anathema (dvddi,aa) 
is a Greek one, and, like the eognate form ana¬ 
thema [dvddrjaa, Luke xxi. 5, 2 Macc. ix. 16, 
with which it is confused in the various readings 
of the LXX. text, and by some even of the Greek 
fathers, e. g. by Theodoret on Is. xiii. 13, Zeph- 
aniali i. 7], is derived from dvaridrgii, to set up 
upon (the wall of a temple), hence to dedicate. 
Both words contain the idea of that whieh is 
set apart from common uses, and made over or 
devoted to God; the latter properly in the good 
sense of a votive offering, especially some costly 
gift to be hung up or preserved hi a saered place, 
the former in the bad one of being marked out 
as the object of His wrath and ban. [Cf. the 
use of ayiog, dyog, saeer.] Anathema occurs six 
times in the original Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment: Acts xxiii. 14, E. V., under a great curse; 
Vulgate, devotione. Eomans ix. 3, aecursed; 
V. anathema. 1 Cor. xii. 3, accursed, anathema : 
xvi. 22, where the original word is retained in 
the E. V., “let him be Anathema Maran-atha 
so the Vulgate. Gal. i. 8, 9, “ let him be ac¬ 
cursed anathema. And the derivative verb 
dvuds/Mzr/^o} is found in Mark xiv. 71, “he be¬ 
gan to curse;” V. anathematizare. Acts xxiii. 
12, 14, 21, “bound themselves under a curse,” 
oath; devoverunt. The word is also used in 
the LXX. as the rendering of Din Din, kherem 
or cherem, that which is shut’up" or cut off 
[cf. Haram, from the same root, the secluded 
apartments of women in the East], devoted irre¬ 
vocably to God, and hence to destruction or 
curse, beeause it could not be redeemed. See Lev. 
xxvii. 28, 29, and of ilDin, Khormah; E. V. 

Iiormah, a proper name, margin utter destruc¬ 
tion, Numbers xxi. 2, 3. In like manner the 
Syriac version of Itom. ix. 3, &c., gives kherem 
as the equivalent of anathema, which is thus 
brought into connection with the Jewish forms 
of excommunication. Of these there were three 
kinds :—1. Niddui, 11:, “banishment” or “ex¬ 
clusion of the offender from the synagogue and 
the society of his brethren for thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days, the eondition of its removal being 
repentance. 

2. Kherem, Din, which answers to anathema 
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or cursing. This was the more solemn, being 
accompanied with execrations from the law of 
Moses, and used against those whom the milder 
form had failed to reclaim. The sentence was, 
“ Let N. N. be anathema and aecursed. Upon 
him is the imprecation, upon him the oath, upon 
him exclusion.” The person so excommunicated 
was forbidden all dealings with his brethren, 
exeept the buying of necessary food. 

3. Shammatta, the last and most griev¬ 

ous form, which handed over the offender as 
hopeless, totally and finally, to the judgment of 
God. The name, though explained by Pabbinieal 
writers as meaning either nn'D DC7, there is 
death, or N1D NDDCN, there shall he desolation, 
has been thought, apparently not without reason, 
to be derived from NHN D2', i.e “the (incom¬ 
municable) name” (often used for Jehovah or 
God Himself) “ cometh” to exeeute judgment, 
and thus to have suggested to St. Paul the form 
of expression [1 Cor. xvi. 22], “If any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema,” 
(for) “the Lord” Jesus “is at hand [see Words¬ 
worth, G. T., in loco\ to take vengeanee upon 
him, or “is come” already in the flesh, and so 
he is without excuse. [Maranatha.] 

Whether or not this view be correct, it is cer¬ 
tain that the expression of St. Paul [Gal. i. 8, 9] 
was adopted by the Christian Church as a formula 
of spiritual censure. The word maran-atha is 
not found in any early form of excommunication, 
but anathema constantly recurs. It is explained 
by the fathers to mean separation or alienation 
from God and from Christ, and His body the 
Church, also the person so separated. St. Chry¬ 
sostom, de Anathemate, says, “ Anathema wholly 
and entirely eutteth off,” and Zonaras on Canon 
III. of the council held in the Church of St. 
Sophia, “ As the votive offerings made to God 
are separated from common and human uses, so 
also is he who hath become anathema cut off 
and divided from the assembly of the faithful 
who are devoted and conseerated to God, and 
from Him, and he is assigned to the devil as his 
portion, and devoteth himself to him.” 

It is not proposed here to enter into the sub¬ 
ject of excommunication generally. We have 
seen that the synagogue exercised this power of 
discipline over irregular and unfaithful members. 
The Church, in like manner, resting upon the 
commission and promises of Christ [Matt. x. 14, 
40, 41 ; Luke ix. 5, x. 10-10 ; Matt. xvi. 15, 19, 
xviii. 15-18; John xx. 22, 23], has ever claimed, 
though in an elevated and spiritualized form, the 
right of subjecting to spiritual eensures and 
penalties those of her members whose lives or 
doetrines contravene her mission as a society 
ordained to further the salvation of souls, and to 
embody before the Avorld the truth of God and 
holiness of life. As a link of connection between 
the two systems in after times, we may instance 
the expression used in the Council of Antioch, 
a.d. 264, where Paul of Samosata rvas proclaimed 
to be dxoovidyor/og, lit. “ cast out of the syna¬ 
gogue” [cf. John ix. 22, xii. 42, xvi. 2; Heb. 
x. 25 ; James ii. 2], 
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Passing by t,he Apostolic age, where we see St. 
Paul delivering to Satan not only the incestuous 
Corinthian [1 Cor. v. 1-5], but also Hymenseus 
and Alexander for blasphemy, the former ap¬ 
parently for the denial of the “resurrection of 
the body” [cf. 1 Tim. i. 20 with 2 Tim. ii. 17,18], 
and, in Gal. i. 8, 9, making false doctrine the 
ground of a twice-repeated anathema :—we find 
that the Church subsequently continued to claim 
a like power, and to censure and excommunicate 
for offences against the faith and morals. The 
Fathers and the Councils attribute to the sen¬ 
tence of the Church the greatest solemnity and 
efficacy. 

We may observe in passing that there were 
two kinds of excommunication—the lesser or 
afogiff/jCoc, “separation,” “suspension,” which ex¬ 
cluded from partaking of the Eucharist and the 
prayers of the faithful; and the greater, rravrsXrig 
a<popj<s>Cog, called also “ anathematism,” “ total 
separation,” by which persons were totally ex¬ 
pelled from the Church, and shut out from all 
communion whatever with her members. With 
reference to this, the terms used were to be “ kept 
out,” “ shut out,” or “ cast out of the Church,” “ to 
be without the pale,” &c. The greater excom¬ 
munication at a later period disqualified for civil 
rights and offices, and in the eighth century was 
followed by temporal punishments. Its effects 
have been summed up in the lines,-— 

Si pro delictis anatliema quis efficiatur 

Os, orare, vale, communis, mensa negatur ; 

which may be rendered— 

With the person, who for his sins anathema is made, 

To eat, commnnieate, pray, kiss, or greet him is forbade. 

For the effects of the greater and lesser excom¬ 
munication in more recent times, see Suarez, de 
Censuris, vol. xxxiii., Paris, 1861 - 1 or the Bishop 
of Brechin upon Article XXXIII., vol. ii. p. 616, 
1868. The distinction -which was afterwards 
made between the greater excommunication and 
the anathema does not seem to have been clearly 
marked in early times. The latter is sometimes 
defined by the epithet ouwviog, and then applied 
more especially to those cases in which the of¬ 
fender was finally and irrevocably cut off from the 
communion of the faithful, and left to the judg¬ 
ment of God, [Bp. Jer. Taylor, vol. xiii. Heber’s 
ed. p. 604], and the Council of Pavia [Canon x.], 
[Synodus Regia Ticina] a.d. 850, in the reign of 
Lotliaire and Popedom of Leo IV. [Labbe, vol. 
ix.] At this Council, with a view to enforcing 
discipline more stringently, a distinction was 

1 As some of our readers may he interested in the 
quaint English of the old form, we subjoin it from 
a Sarum Manual of 1530, in the Bodleian Library:— 
“ That, wc call the lesse curs, is of this strength, that 
every man and woman that falleth ther inne, it depertet 
th"in fro all the sacramentis that hen in holy chirehc, that 
they may none of them reeyue till that tliei ben asoiled. 

The more curs is miche wers and is of this strength : 
for it departctli a man fro God, and fro holyeliirehe, and 
also fro the com panic of all ehristen folk, neuer to he 
saued be the passion of Crist, ne to be holpen by the 
saernmentis that hen done in holy ehirche, ne to have 
part in prayer with no cristen man, as witnesseth wel 
Seynt Austyn.” 


made between excommunication, anathema, and 
interdict. The second of these is thus described 
[Canon, xii.]: “ Abjiciendi sunt anathematizandi 
scilicet, tamquam putrida ac desperata membra at > 
universalis ecclesice corpore dissecandi, cujusmodi 
jam inter Christianos nulla legum, nulla morum, 
nulla collegii participatio est, quibus neque in ipso 
exitu communicatur et quorum neque post mortem, 
saltern inter defunctos fideles, commemoratio fit.” 
It is said to be “ irrevocabile judicium,” which is 
not to be arrived at by the priest without every 
endeavour on his part to reclaim the guilty per¬ 
son, nor without the cognizance of the metropoli¬ 
tan and common judgment of the provincial 
bishops. According to Suarez, the major excom- 
nninicatio and the anathema are the same sub¬ 
stantially with the accidental difference that the 
latter, when incurred by sentence of a judge 
(a judice) is more public and solemn in its 
ceremonies and accompanying circumstances. 
When incurred a jure it is for the commission of 
some very grave offence (as heresy or schism), 
prohibited by existing laws or canons ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, under the express penalty of anathema. 2 

The anathema may take a twofold form, in the 
one case being a sentence pronounced by a com¬ 
petent authority, such as a council or bishop ; in 
the other being part of the abjuration required 
from the person who renounces a heresy. 

In early times anathemas were formally directed 
against heresies, especially against false teaching 
with regard to the Person of the God-Man as the 
central verity and keystone of the Christian 
faith, and they are appended to the decrees and 
definitions of councils to enforce the truth under 
penalty of such censure. In the present day we 
can but faintly appreciate the vivid realization by 
the primitive Church of the Lord’s Person and 
twofold nature, and of all that was involved in 
the maintenance of that sacred deposit. 

Kindled with the dauntless and heroic ardour 
for the defence of the faith which long persecu¬ 
tion had only served to invigorate, the Church 
viewed with a keen and instinctive abhorrence 
any form of erroneous teaching which derogated 
from the perfect Godhead and pei'fect Manhood 
of the Incarnate Word, and refused to endure it 
within her pale. Accordingly she did not hesi¬ 
tate to apply to what she looked upon as treason 
against her Divine Lord, and as involving the 
forfeiture of the title deeds of her inheritance, 
that solemn formula with which St. Paul de¬ 
nounces the “ preaching of another Gospel.” 3 

One of the earliest instances is the declaration 
against Arius and his followers originally ap- 

2 Lyndwood \Provincialc, lib. iii. tit. 13 sq.], says :— 
Ununi tamen scias quod anathema diifert ab exeommuni- 
eatione, quia exeommunieatio fit sine solemnitate, anathe¬ 
ma cum solemnitate, and “ Ista verba, sub poena anathc- 
matis, possunt duplieiter intelligi, sc. anathematis lake 
(sub. sententia) ct anathematis ferendee : unde in dubio 
pnesumitur ferendee." The former is incurred ipso faeto 
by the commission of the thing denounced ; the latter 
requires the formal sentence to be pronounced by the 
judge who has jurisdiction in the case ; but see Sir W. 
Palmer’s Church of Christ, part iv. c. xvi. sec. ii. 

3 The story related of St. John’s treatment of Ceriu- 
tlius, and his disciple Polycarp’s speech to Marcian, are 
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pended to the Creed of the Council of Vice, a.d. 
325, immediately after the words “ and in the 
Holy Ghost.” “ But those who say, Once He 
was not; and Before He ivas begotten , He teas 
not; and He came into existence out of nothing ; 
or who say that the Son of God is of another sub¬ 
stance., or essence, or is created, or mutable, or 
changeable, the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
anathematizes.” The phrase is also found in the 
canons of the Council of Gangra, between a.d. 
325 and 380, in those of the Council of Carthage. 
a.d. 418 (against the Pelagians), of the Councils of 
Ephesus, a.d. 431, and Clialcedon, a.d. 451, both 
of which decree that, if any dare to compose any 
new creed beside that which was settled by the 
holy Fathers, who were assembled in the city 
of Hicaea, with the Holy Ghost, if they are 
bishops or clergy they shall be deposed, but if 
they are of the laity they shall be anathematized.” 
In a.d. 430, S. Cyril of Alexandria, after assem¬ 
bling a council in that city, wrote a synodical 
epistle calling upon Hestorius, Bishop of Constan¬ 
tinople, to anathematize his tenets in writing, and 
upon oath after a prescribed form. This letter 
after stating its confession of faith, concludes with 
twelve propositions to which anathema is ap¬ 
pended. These are known as the twelve anathemas 
of Cyril. Hestorius replied with counter anathe¬ 
mas, but was eventually condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus. [Vide Fleury’s Bed. Hist. 
bk. xxv. vol. iii. p. 37 sq., Oxford Translation, 
and Rev. W. Bright’s History of the Church.] 
The second canon of the Council of Constantinople, 
or fifth CEcumenical Council [a.d. 553], is as 
follows : “If any one does not anathematize 
Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, Apollinarius, 
Hestorius, Eutyches, Origen, together with them 
impious writings, and all other heretics who 
have been condemned and anathematized by the 
four before-mentioned holy councils, and those 
also who have thought or do think like the 
before-mentioned heretics, and have continued or 
do continue in them wickedness to their death; 
let them be anathema.” 

Later times continued the practice, and subse¬ 
quent councils, both general and provincial, down 
to that of Trent, fortified their decrees and defini¬ 
tions by anathemas. 

It may be observed that the ultimately binding 
force and validity of anathemas must in great 
measure depend upon them accordance in each 
particular case with Holy Scripture, with the 
primitive definition of the faith as held “ semper 
ubique et ab omnibus,” and also upon them general 
reception by the great body of the faithful. It 
is clear also that the sentence and the offence 
or error must be proportionate. 

The offences against which anathemas are de¬ 
nounced by the pre-Reformation Church of Eng¬ 
land may be seen in Johnson’s English Canons, 
a.d. 601-1518 [Anglo-Catli. Lib .], inLyndwood’s 
Provincials Liber, iii. tit. 13, note cf. lib. v. 17, 

but in strict accordance with the teaching of liis epistles 
[1 John ii. 22-26 ; 2 John 6-10 ; cf. Jude 3, 4 ; Titus iii. 
10], and illustrate the value set by the early Chiistians 
upon dogmatic truth. 
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sq., and in Haskell's Monumenta Ritualia, vol. 
ii. 288-301. Forms of the greater excommuni¬ 
cation formerly in use in England, and in which 
the terms anathema and anathematize occur, are 
given in Collier’s Ecclesiastical History, bk. iv. 
vol. ii. 257, in Haskell, M. R. i. 226, and ii. 
286, and in Bp. of Brechin, vol. ii. art. xxxiii., 
together with the ceremonies by which it was 
accompanied. The church bells were tolled, 
and the cross was to be used. The sentence was 
pronounced by the bishop sitting before the 
altar vested with a violet cope, stole, and plain 
mitre, attended by twelve priests in surplices. 
All held lighted candles, which were dashed upon 
the ground at the concluding words, “and as 
these candles are extinguished, so may tlieir souls 
be extinguished in hell. So be it, so be it, so 
be it. Amen.” Other forms may be found in 
Hartene, De Antiquis Eccl. Ritibus, vol. ii. 

In conclusion, it may be observed, that this tre¬ 
mendous weapon of spiritual power, during a 
considerable portion of the Hiddle Ages, inspired 
the greatest terror, and alternately with deeds of 
rapine and violence, (especially against the rights 
and property of the Church, which it was intended 
to repress,) served greatly to increase the gloom 
and misery of that turbulent period. If St. Leo 
[Epist. 89, c. 6] even in his time thought it 
necessary to caution against its too frequent use 
in trifling matters and occasions, we may well 
believe that there were ample grounds at a later 
period for the complaint of Peter Damiani, a.d. 
1060 [Epist. 12, lib. i.], touching the abuses 
which surrounded the exercise of this awful 
power. Passing by the solemn denunciation 
recorded in Hatthew Paris against those who 
should violate Hagna Charta, we are startled to 
find [a.d. 1467] in the time of Edward IV., “cursing 
by the clergy,” together with a fine of twenty 
shillings, held out as a penalty, not even in a 
grave matter of state, but in order to repress the 
fashion of wearing shoes with pointed toes of 
inordinate length. Chaucer too mentions as one 
of the commendations of the “ poure persone of 
a toun” [Prologue, the Canterbury Ta.les \,— 

“ Ful loth were him to cursm for his tithes.” 

The irritation produced by the vexatious proceed¬ 
ings of the Ecclesiastical Courts has been assigned 
as one of the causes which, at least in this 
country, prepared the way for the Reformation. 
In like manner the frequency with which ana¬ 
themas were denounced in the Hiddle Ages, and 
the secular character which they assumed, at 
length tended to produce a reaction against all 
ecclesiastical authority, and to throw doubt and 
contempt upon excommunication as an organ of 
spiritual discipline. 

It is remarkable that the Church of England 
in her later dogmatic formularies has abstained 
from pronouncing anathemas except in one in¬ 
stance, Art. XVIII., “ They also are to be held 
accursed” (Latin version, “Anathematizandi”), &c. 

The ipso facto sentence of excommunication, 
however, is appended to certain of the canons of 
1603, viz., canons 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10. [See further, 
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Excommunication. Arehb. Trench’s Synonymes 
of the N. T. Suicer, Thesaurus, vol. i. dvddeya 
and d<£op 107x0$. Bingham’s Eccles. Antiquities, 
bk. xvi. xvii. Morinus, cle Poenitentid, lib. iv. 
Saurez, de Gensuris (or Van Espen). J. B’Avezan, 
de Excommunicatione in Menrsi Thesauro Juris 
Civ. et Gan. Neander, Gh. Hist. vol. vi. p. 153. 
Robertson’s Ch. Hist., vol. ii. part ii. p. 541. 
Bp. of Brechin and Bp. Harold Browne on Art. 
XVIII., XXX. Floury, Inst it ut. cm Droit 
Eccles. Dupin, de Antiq. Disc. 272. Canons of 
the Church (Rev. W. A. Hammond, 1843).] 
ANCHORITE. [Ascetics. Monasticism.1 
ANGELIC SALUTATION. [Ave Maria.] 
ANGELS. It can hardly be unnecessary, in 
attempting to deliver the Catholic doctrine of 
Angels, to preface that doctrine with two truths: 
1st, the self-evident truth that the distance be¬ 
tween man and any other created being vanishes 
in comparison with the distance between the 
highest created being and the Creator; that the 
great, the immeasurable descent is from the 
Infinite to the finite: 2d, the truth of our crea¬ 
tion, that the spiritual part of man is to he 
referred directly to the Creator, who breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life whereby 
man became a living soul. For as we con¬ 
template those glorious beings, who are so far 
above us now, the ei’ror may insensibly creep in 
of considering them to be midway between God 
and man; and as we contemplate the scale of 
creation the error may creep in of arguing that as 
we stand in the place of God to the lower animals, 
having dominion given us, so the angels stand in 
a similar relation to us, and that worship is due 
to them. On these accounts the arguments for 
the existence of angels need stating with great 
care. For example: the observation—“Men must 
needs think too highly of themselves and too 
meanly of the great and glorious God if they are 
not minded sometimes of those more excellent 
beings that are between God and themselves ”— 
might with no great difficulty he pressed into a 
“voluntary humility;” whereas true humility, 
which ever goes along with true greatness, lies in 
the thought that while “man is akin to the beasts 
by his body,” he is saved from being “a base 
and ignoble creature” by being “akin to God by 
his spirit: ” and again, the argument—“ that as 
man’s animal nature exists apart in the brutes, so 
his more noble nature must exist separately in 
creatures above him, i.e. the angels”—might he 
perverted, and brought to weaken the truth of 
our creation by representing it thus, that God 
took of the angelic nature and infused it into 
man, whereby man became a living soul. It may 
be doubted indeed whether Bull’s argument which 
has been quoted is not stated too unhesitatingly. 
Man’s finite spiritual nature implies the existence 
of a self-existing spiritual nature to be the source 
of the finite nature, hut the fact that the finite 
spiritual nature is joined to a body, and the fact 
that there exists a brute nature, cannot imply 
(though it may make probable) the existence of 
another finite spiritual nature. It is sufficient to 
give the cautions with which such a priori argu- 
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ments must he stated, if stated at all: and it is 
better to turn at once to Holy Scripture. 

In what light, then, are we to regard certain 
statements of the Old Testament, such as those of 
the accusing angels in heaven, Job i. 6, 1 Kings 
xxii. 19-21, and of the sin of the angels, Gen. 
vi. 41 Are these authoritative statements of 
revelation, or are they (in a word) myths. Not 
to enter into theories of inspiration—these state¬ 
ments will be regarded here as authoritative 
revelations. And for this reason, that the former 
are verified not only by St. John, Rev. xii. 10, 
hut also by our Lord, Luke x. 18: the latter is 
verified by St. Peter and St. Jude, 2 Pet. ii. 4, 5, 
Jude 6. These statements which present the 
greatest difficulty, being thus verified, carry with 
them all statements which present less difficulty. 

In the beginning of the mystery, 1 then, Almighty 
God, by His Word [Col. i. 16], created invisible 
beings, thrones, dominions, principalities, powers; 
in whom, as in man afterwards, to express His 
glory. 2 At the creation of the heavens and earth 
these sons of God shouted for joy, Job xxxviii. 
4-7. Of the angels some fell. “ It seemeth that 
there was no other way for angels to sin, but by 
reflex of their understanding upon themselves; 
when being held with admiration of their own 
sublimity and honour, the memory of their subor¬ 
dination to God and their dependency on him 
was drowned in this conceit: whereby their 
adoration, love, and imitation of God could not 
choose but be also interrupted. The fall of angels 
therefore was pride.” [Hooker, Ecd. Pol., I. iv. 
3, Keble’s ed. i. p. 267.] With this agrees the 
intimation of 1 Tim. iii. 6, where the “ condem¬ 
nation of the devil” is the condemnation into 
which the devil fell. 

We next find a distinction in scripture between 
“ angels which kept not their first estate and are 
reserved in everlasting chains under darkness un¬ 
to the judgment of the great day” [Jude 6], and 
other angels, to whom great freedom is allowed, 
who were present in heaven as accusers of the 
brethren, who went forth as lying spirits to de¬ 
ceive men. The former are identified by St. 
Jude and St. Peter [2 Pet. ii. 4] with the sons 
of God [Gen. vi. 4] who came in unto the 
daughters of men. For from the apostle’s words 
it follows that the further sin of these fallen 
angels for which they are delivered to chains 
was going after strange flesh. 3 

1 “There are three times, if times they may be ealled, 
or parts of eternity. The first, when the Godhead was 
only, without the being of any creature : the seeond, the 
time of the mystery, which eontinueth from the ereation 
to the dissolution of the world : and the third, the time 
of the revelation of the sons of God ; which time is the 
last, and is everlasting without change.” [Baeon, Conf. 
of Faith.] 

2 “All the ministration of angels, damnation of devils 
and reprobates, and universal administration of all crea¬ 
tures, and dispensation of all times, having no other end, 
but as the ways and ambages of God, to be further glori¬ 
fied in Ills saints, who are one with their head the Media¬ 
tor, who is one with God.” [Ibid.] 

3 For this mysterious subject see Maitland’s Eravin, 
The Fallen Angels, p. 124. Maitland fully show’s the 
absurdity of the common interpretation, which makes the 
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That the accusing spirits are fallen angels 
follows from the thought (if we may allow our¬ 
selves to reason on such deep subjects) that God 
made all things in their first estate good, and re¬ 
moved from himself the beginning of all evil and 
vanity into the liberty of the ercature. And this 
conclusion agrees with the Scriptures, tvhich speak 
of Satan as a spirit [Eph. ii. 2], with angels sub¬ 
ject to him [Matt. xxv. 41, Rev. xii. 7-9]. The 
Seripture then represents the Almighty on His 
throne surrounded by angels, among them these 
angels of accusation [Job i. 6, 1 Kings xxii. 19]. 
Eor until the Incarnation was the accuser cast out 
of heaven [Luke x. 18, Rev. xii. 10]. This sub¬ 
ject will be further handled in another artiele, 
Satan. We may now confine ourselves to the 
angels which kept their first estate. 

And first we are carefully to distinguish be¬ 
tween the Theophanies of the Old Testament and 
the appearances of angels. “ That the Angel of 
the Lord who preceded the children of Israel 
from Egypt in the cloud and in the fire, was 
[agreeably to Exod. xiii. 20, 21, and xiv. 19, 20; 
Kum. xx. 6, &e.] the Lord Himself, possessor of 
the incommunicable Kame HI IT' ; and that this 
Angel of the covenant, as he is termed in Mai. 
iii. 1, and Gen. xlviii. 15, 16, &c., is the un¬ 
created Word, who appeared in visible form to 
Jacob and Moses, and who was in the fulness of 
time incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ, is 
the known undoubted faith of the Church of 
God, and needs not to be enlarged on here.” 
[Mill on Panth. Princip. part ii. p. 92.] The 
Christian fathers frequently speak of the Son of 
God as appearing in the Old Testament. 1 [Id. 
p. 94.] It must be sufficient here to note this, 
leaving the subject of the Theophanies for a 
subsequent article. 

We are thus brought to the Xe/rovoy/xa jrm i^ccru 
of Heb. i. 14, as the description of the holy 
angels. They are erviu/iara. Most eertainly not 
such spirits as God blessed for ever is, i.e. they 
are not opoovsioi, of the same nature and essence 
with God; but of all ereated beings the most 
subtle, defecate, pure, active, and so the most 
perfect and noble substances. They are styled 
Xurovpyir.u, ministering to God, not to us. Al¬ 
though they minister for our good, they are not 

sons of God to be pious men. There seems in troth to 
be no middle course between aeeepting honestly an 
authoritative revelation, as Maitland does, or asserting 
on the other hand, that the statement is a record of 
popular error overlaying some remains of troth, that as 
such, not as a statement of revelation, it found a place in 
the history of mankind, that the errors were left to be 
cleared off, and the truth brought to light by the growth 
of knowledge and by added revelation. Whether this 
view is reeoncileable with the recognition of the state¬ 
ment by the apostles, or if it be said that the statement 
only lingered in the Jewish Church to be exploded with 
other Jewish errors, whether this further supposition is 
reeoncileable with the consensus of the early fathers— 
let the reader judge. 

1 Compare however Pusey, Lectures on Daniel, p. 515, 
&e. Dr. Pusey’s doctrine is that the Angel of the Lord 
was probably a ereated angel with special presence of 
God. We have followed Mill, on account of the force of 
the comparison of Exod. xxiii. 20-23, with Exod. xxxiii. 
2, 3, and these both with Mai. iii. 1. 
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our ministers or servants. O wing their being and 
all that they have to God’s bounty, they 
pay Him all adoration, service, worship, and 
obedience. [Bull, Sermon on Angds, i. p. 276 : 
Burton.] 

To the question whether angels are pure and 
simple intelligences or have a spiritual body 
[q. v.], no express answer is given in Scripture. 
That they have a spiritual body is probable from 
our Lord’s statement that hereafter men with 
their glorified bodies will be ioayyi'hoi. It may 
be then that Almighty God has reserved to Him¬ 
self the prerogative of acting as pure mind, with¬ 
out any kind of corporeal vehicle. In which 
ease, let it be considered whether [j.op<pr\ douXou in 
Phil. ii. 6 does not express this condition of all 
ereated beings, and mark the first and great step 
in our Lord’s humiliation, the descent from God 
to take the form of the creature: then 6 /Ww/xa 
avdouicrm [ = o/Ww/ak 6a.py.bg ajiaariag, Rom. 
viii. 3], is the taking our nature, not the nature 
of angels, o/ioiuftu being used lest /ao^ should 
imply our sinful nature; then cyrpa wg avOsoy-og 
is the guise in which He appeared as a man 
among men. 

Angels have various titles, or are divided into 
several classes, according to their functions. 
Among them are the Cherubim. [Compare Ps. 
eiv. 4. and Ps. xviii. 10 .] The cherubim appear 
as guards at the gate of Eden; cherubic forms 
eover the ark; cherubim minister to the Almighty 
when He goeth forth; to Ezekiel by the river 
Cliebar they appear in the midst of the glory of 
the Lord; and again [ch. x.] beneath the glory. 
The cherubim, then, are angels in immediate at¬ 
tendance on the Almighty, or where there is a 
special manifestation of His presence. They 
symbolize His glory. Kext the Seraphim. These 
appear only in the vision of Isaiah. They are 
spirits of fire; and that fire is the fire of love. 
They are engaged in eeaseless praise, in great 
nearness to God; yet as concerned about us be¬ 
low, for part of their song is “ the earth is full 
of His glory,” and one of them touches the pro¬ 
phet’s lips with a coal of fire from the altar. 
Their chant is antiphonal. Other titles derived 
from office are not made known to us, except 
that the spirits employed to minister for us are 
more specifically angels or messengers. 

Besides these distinctions of office, there is also 
at least one distinction of rank and authority. 
There are Archangels. This distinction first ap¬ 
pears in Josh. v. 13. “ We do not find that the 

Christian Lathers, when speaking as they fre¬ 
quently do of the Son of God as appearing in 
the Old Testament, and as the special object of 
the provocation of the Israelites, include this 
appearance to Joshua among the kcfuvuat. But 
to this there are two distinguished exceptions— 
the one is Justin Martyr, the other is Eusebius.” 
[Mill, Panth. Princip., part ii. p. 92—note on 
the Captain of the Lord’s Host.] Referring 
to that note 2 for the discussion of this parti- 

2 The argument of most weight to show that this ap¬ 
pearance to Joshua is to be reckoned among the Theo¬ 
phanies, is the command to Joshua to loose his shoes, corn- 
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cular instance, we pass to tlie fuller revela¬ 
tions during and after the captivity, these 
revelations occurring, not as if the doctrine of 
angels were the primary object, but in the course 
of the apocalypse of kingdoms to Daniel, in the 
eourse of the Messianic prophecies of Zeehariah, 
at the time when the last breath of old prophecy 
was to be uttered. We will take first Zechariah’s 
propheey, iv. 10. This prophecy was remark¬ 
ably prepared for by Hanani, Asa’s seer [2 
Chron. xvi. 9]. Hanani refers to the destruction 
of the Ethiopians “ before the Lord and before 
His host” [2 Chron. xiv. 13] ; where “ His host” 
can be no other than the angelic host, as in 
Ps. xxxiv. 7, “The angel of the Lord eneampeth 
round about,” &c., the captain, i.e. of the Lord’s 
host with his army; and regarding this host 
Hanani speaks, “ the eyes of the Lord run to and 
fro through the whole earth.” In Zeehariah’s 
prophecy the word of the Lord refers to the 
seven lamps of the golden eandlestiek, “ they are 
the eyes of the Lord which run to and fro through 
the whole earth.” Even from the Old Testament, 
then, we learn that these lamps represent the seven 
vigils or prime ministers of God’s providenee, 
seven archangels. In Eev. iv. 5 and v. 6, we 
have Zechariah’s very words, seven eyes sent 
forth into all the earth, seven spirits of God, and 
these represented by the seven lamps which 
burned before the Throne. [See Mede. Disc, on 
Zech. iv. 10; Works, i. p. 53.] This gives the 
interpretation of Zech. iii. 9. “ Upon one stone 

seven eyes perhaps it may lead us to think 
that in Micah v. 5, “ seven shepherds and eight 
princes of men,” the shepherds are archangels, 
and the princes riders of the four eelestial 
chariots [Zeeh. vi.], two, as was usual, in eaeh 
chariot. In Zeehariah we have the mysterious 
vision of the contest between the angel of the 
Lord and Satan regarding Joshua the high-priest. 
The words of the angel arc the same as Michael’s 
words in the no less mysterious contest over the 
body of Moses. [Jude 9 ; comp. 2 Pet. ii. 11.] 
Is not the connection more than a mere coinci¬ 
dence? Does it not shew that the two transac¬ 
tions are of the same nature, referrible to one 
idea 1 The opposition to Joshua was an attempt 
to interrupt the succession of the witnesses [Eev. 
xi. 3, 4], who were represented by the two olive 
branches which connected angelie ministrations 
with the ordinary ritual and service of God’s 
Church. The secret and divine burial of Moses 

pared with the like command to Moses. Mill writes : 
“ As with the example of all the earlier, as well as the 
later Scriptures before us, it seems most natural and ob¬ 
vious to conceive that the Lord sent this message to 
Joshua [ef. vi. 2] by the mouth of His archangel, so there 
seems no derogation to the Divine honour in believing, 
with the fathers of old, that the ground was hallowed 
which was trodden by such an exalted servant of God,” 
&c. To which ought to be added the thought that in 
this ease, more than in ordinary cases of angelie ministra¬ 
tion, the archangel appears strictly as the vicegerent of 
God, executing an office which the Son of God had un¬ 
dertaken, and was prevented by the sin of the people 
from discharging in person. That, in eh. vi. 2, it is 
said, “ The Lord said to Joshua,” does not shew that 
the eaptain of the host was the Lord. The same mode 
of speeeh occurs in Zeeh. iii. 1, 2. 
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may have been a symbol that Moses lived in his 
successor; and the attempt of Satan an attempt 
to make it appear that his authority ceased with 
his death—an attempt to interrupt the succession 
of lawgivers, as in the other ease to interrupt the 
succession of the priesthood. In Daniel we have 
[iv. 13] “a watcher and an holy one,” to be com¬ 
pared perhaps with the riders of the four chariots 
of Zeehariah: for these go forth, as in the vision 
of Zech. i., and make report, and give account of 
their mission to the Angel of the Lord. 

The one fact then regarding angels peculiar to 
Daniel is that as God set His chief angels as the 
deputed guardians of His people, so he set other, 
and apparently inferior angels over other nations. 
And this revelation to Daniel is in harmony with 
Daniel’s position as a prophet. He was employed 
to disclose God’s care and providenee over heatlien 
nations. Two of the archangels are named by 
him, Michael and Gabriel, who are named also 
in the Hew Testament. In Tobit, the most 
probable date of which is about 350 B. c., Eaphael 
describes himself as one of the seven holy angels 
which present the prayers of the saints, and 
which go in and out before the glory of the Holy 
One. This is in perfect accordance with eanonieal 
Scripture. The office of the archangels then 
appears to be: first, to be the universal in¬ 
spectors of the whole world, and the rulers and 
princes of the whole angelical host: secondly, 
to have the peculiar charge and guardianship of 
the Church, while the rest of the world is com¬ 
mitted to the care of subordinate angels. That 
the charge of the Church belongs thus peculiarly 
to the seven, may appear from St. John’s saluting 
the churches with a benediction of grace and 
peace from their ministry, and from the typing 
of them by the seven eyes and horns of the Lamb, 
as powers which the Father, since He exalted 
Him to be head of His Church, hath annexed to 
His jurisdiction. [Compare Pusey, Daniel , p. 
522, and Mede, i. p. 57.] For full discussion of 
the objection that the later knowledge was bor¬ 
rowed from heathenism, see Mill, part ii. sect. iv. 
p. 52, and Pusey, p. 513, &e. It is sufficient 
here to notice that the later knowledge is only 
a strict and legitimate development; that it 
appears, as has been said, in the final working 
up of prophecy, not detached as if imported from 
without; and lastly, that if it were so that it was 
in any degree borrowed, there is nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the inspiration of the prophets to 
seize remains of truth that may be found in 
heathen nations, or truths which the philosophy 
of heathen nations may have attained, and incor¬ 
porate them, sublimed and corrected, in the 
deposit of truth committed to God’s Church. 

Besides the ratifications of Jewish doctrine 
which have been notieed in the Hew Testament 
it appears also to be probable (perhaps rather we 
should say, certain, for the Jews no doubt held 
the doctrine, and the Church of Christ has for the 
most part received it) that each ehild of God is 
from his childhood assigned to the care of his 
own guardian angel. Considering that this be¬ 
lief was held by the Jews it can hardly be but 
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that Heb. i. 14, Matt, xviii. 10, Acts xii. 15 
both countenance and prove the doctrine. 

We may now turn to notice briefly the examples 
of the ministration of Angels :— 

I. The elder Sinaitic dispensation was subjected 
to created angels. Acts vii. 53, “at the injunc¬ 
tion of angels” [see Alford’s note], Gal. iii. 19. 
In St. Stephen’s speech the angels are men¬ 
tioned to glorify the law, being opposed to mere 
human mediators. Here the motive is different. 
The interposition of created beings is contrasted 
with the direct agency of God Himself. [So also in 
Hcb. ii. 2, Prof. Lightfoot in loc.], Heb. i. and ii. 
Tor the verification of this see Exod. xxxiii. 2, 3 ; 
Peut. xxxiii. 2; Josh.v. 13; Psa. lxviii.7,8,and 17. 
Hut to the angels God hath not put in subjection, 
rr/v or/.o'j'Mv^v rfy /E&XXoucav xse! rjg XaXoufj^sv, the 
Christian dispensation. Here the angels appear, 
1st, as ministering to the Mediator the Angel of the 
Covenant, and 2ndly, under Him, as ministers of 
grace to us, as they will be ministers of the final 
judgment. 

II. It will be observed also that before the 
call of Abraham we have only the cherubim for¬ 
bidding the approach to Eden, Enoch’s prophecy 
of the holy ones attending the Lord when He 
conies to judgment, and the accusations and 
temptations of Satan. The ministrations of 
angels on behalf of God’s people appear with the 
designation of the chosen seed. Lot is to be 
considered as belonging to Abraham. With the 
patriarchs, again, before the establishment of the 
covenant of works, the intercourse of the angels 
was more familiar, more affable. To this charac¬ 
ter of intercourse there is a return when the Gos¬ 
pel admits believers to the society of the “ in¬ 
numerable company of angels.” 

III. The opening the eyes of Elisha’s servant 
[2 Kings vi. 17] was an instruction to those who 
doubted the Psalmist’s word, “ The angel of the 
Lord tarrieth round about them that fear Him : ” 
and an instruction to us, if we ever doubt the 
“ more sure word” of Christian prophecy. To us, 
in this as in still higher matters, seeing is denied, 
that we may obtain the higher blessing of those 
who believe, and therefore act, without seeing. 
The more we can realize the presence of God’s 
angels, as in Christian assemblies so in private, 
the more closely shall we keep to the ordinance 
and rule of God’s government, and therefore the 
more nearly shall we live to Him who has ap¬ 
pointed such ministrations. In Christian assem¬ 
blies angels are present, and regard is to be had 
to their presence [1 Cor. xi. 10], they present the 
prayers of the faithful before the throne of God 
[llev. viii. 3, 4], they are watchers on God’s part 
of the fulfilment of the duties of the ministry 
[1 Tim. y. 21], and of the discharge of the vows 
of the worshipper [Eceles. v. 6]. 

As in the assemblies of the Church, so in the 
private life of each heir of salvation, they watch 
over Christ’s little ones [Matt, xviii. 10], they re¬ 
joice over each sinner that repenteth [Luke xx. 
10 ], they present to God alms and prayers, and 
return with blessings of fuller light [Acts x. 4], 
they continue their ministrations to Christ by 
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ministering in behalf of His members (for to 
them, as well as to us, belongs the word, “ Inas¬ 
much as ye have done it to one of these little 
ones, ye have done it unto hie), they unceasingly 
carry on that warfare whose first great victory 
was won when Satan was cast out of heaven, they 
convey the souls of the faithful to paradise [Luke 
xvi. 22], and at the end of all things they will 
be ministers of the last dread judgment. 

AKKATES. These, which were also ealled 
First Fruits, were payments made by bishops to 
the Pope at the time of their consecration; and 
were a practical recognition of his supremacy, 
being of the nature of a tribute. The first step 
of the Peformation in the Church of England 
was the repudiation of this tribute by the clergy. 
[Blunt’s Reformat. Ch. of Eng. i. 250.] 

The origin of Annates appears to be traceable to 
the presents which were made to the Pope by all 
bishops at the time of their consecration; and it is 
alleged that this custom was so early as to be abo¬ 
lished by Gregory the Great. If the custom existed 
at such an early period, it probably did not extend 
beyond those bishops who were consecrated by 
the Pope’s own hands. Kor was the amount 
paid very definite; but it was understood to be 
not less than a year’s income, and sometimes 
even much more was required. The sum paid 
by the bishop was, however, partly made up 
to him by the first fruits which he received 
from his clergy on their preferment. The pay¬ 
ment of these was not regularly established until 
a.d. 1253, when by granting the revenue derived 
from them to Henry III. for three years, Pope 
Innocent gained the co-operation of the Crown in 
fixing them upon the clergy. In 1288 Kicolas 

IV. made a similar grant of them for six years to 
Edward I. for the expenses of the Crusade. 

Between a.d. 1486 and a.d. 1531, a sum equi¬ 
valent to £45,000 a year had been paid to the 
Popes by the English bishops in the form of 
Annates. In the latter year the Convocation of 
Canterbury petitioned the Crown for relief, and a 
conditional Act [23 Hen. VIII. cap. 20] was passed, 
by which a compromise was offered to the Pope. 
Ho notice being taken of this offer, the Act was 
confirmed by Letters Patent (according to the 
terms of its enactments) on July 9, 1533. 

First-fruits in a less onerous form have since 
been paid to the Crown by every priest and 
bishop on acceding to a benefice, if above a cer¬ 
tain annual value. But the tax was applied to 
the benefit of the clergy by Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Act, and is now chiefly used for building parson¬ 
age houses. 

ANHOTINE EASTER. A day observed by 
primitive Christians in commemoration of their 
baptism. The festival was kept only by those 
who had been baptized in the previous year, and 
was nominally the anniversary of the day on 
which they had been baptized. There seems to 
have been some variation in the day itself. The 
fourth Sunday after Easter, the Thursday after 
the Sunday which was the actual Dominical an¬ 
niversary of the previous Easter, the third Satur¬ 
day after Easter, and Low Sunday, are the four 
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days named by ancient writers. But Low Sun¬ 
day, or the octave of Easter, appears to have been 
the usual day. [Micrologus, lvi.; Martene, IY. 
xxvi. 6.1 

ANY UAL COMMEMORATION. It was 
an early practice of the primitive Church to com¬ 
memorate the martyrs on the anniversary of their 
deaths: and when the days of persecution had 
eome to an end, the habit was extended, or con¬ 
tinued to be practised, in respect to others of the 
departed, besides martyrs, such as relatives, 
friends, and benefactors. Hence were derived 
the Obits and Year-minds of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, which are still kept up by many people in 
their private devotions, and which are publiely 
recognised in the Obit Sunday service of St. 
George’s, Windsor, and the “Commendation of 
Benefactors” at the colleges of our Universities. 
For the offices used on these occasions see the 
Annotated Book of Common-Prayer , Appendix to 
the Burial Office. The University “ Commemo¬ 
ration ” at Oxford is a secular corruption of this 
religious custom. 

ANNUNCIATION. [1.] The fad. In St. 
Luke’s Gospel it is narrated that at a certain 
time there indicated the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God to the Yirgin Mary, and that on coming 
into her presence he saluted her with the words, 
“ Hail, thou that are highly favoured, the Lord 
is with thee. Blessed art thou among women.” 
This angelic salutation was followed by r the 
announcement, “ Fear not, Mary ; for thou hast 
found favour with God. And behold thou shalt 
conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a son, 
and shalt call His Name Jesus. He shall be 
great, and shall be ealled the Son of the Highest: 
and the Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of His father David : And He shall reign 
over the house of Jaeob for ever; and of His 
kingdom there shall be no end.” And when the 
Blessed Yirgin inquired how this should be, 
Gabriel answered her, “ The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the pov r er of the Highest 
shall overshadow thee: therefore also that holy 
thing whieh shall be born of thee shall be ealled 
the Son of God” [Luke i. 26-35]. The over¬ 
shadowing of the Holy Ghost appears to have ■ 
ensued at once, and from the time of the Annun¬ 
ciation is to be dated the beginning of the Incar¬ 
nation of the Word of God. 

[2.] The festival. At what date this great 
mystery began first to be eoiumemorated is uncer¬ 
tain. There is a collect for the day in the 
Sacramentary of Gelasius [a.d. 492], and also in 
that of St. Gregory [a.d. 590], and a homily exists 
which v r as preached upon the day by Proclus, 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, some time in 
the earlier half of the fifth century. The Council 
of Toledo [a.d. 656] passed a canon changing 
the date of its observance to December 18th, so. 
that it should never occur during Lent: but this 
latter day became eventually the least of “ The 
Expectation of the Blessed Yirgin,” and the 
Annunciation was still commemorated on March 
25th. Whether or not that is the actual day on 
whieh the event occurred is to be determined bv 
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the chronology of the Christian eia, as associated 
with the Nativity of our Lord. [Incarnation. 
Christmas. Ave Maria.] 

ANOINTING. Hoav the eeremonial use of 
oil originated is utterly unknown. Its first ap¬ 
pearance in history is in the book of Genesis, 
where Jaeob is twice recorded to have set up a 
pillar and poured oil upon it [Gen. xxviii. 18, 
xxxv. 14, cf. xxxi. 13]. There is no evidence what¬ 
ever to warrant us in associating this early eere¬ 
monial use of oil with any habit of anointing the 
person for the sake of health or luxury, and any¬ 
thing that could be said to the effect v r ould be 
mere conjecture. Of its ceremonial use in the 
consecration of persons and things among the 
Jews there are abundant instances. [I.] Persons. 
Priests were so anointed by speeial command of 
God [Exod. xxviii. 41, xxix. 7, xl. 15]. Kings 
were also anointed, equally by express Divine 
command [1 Sam. x. 1 and xv. 1, xvi. 1, 13; 
2 Kings ix. 1, 3]. It appeal’s also from the way 
in whieh the anointing of Elisha is mentioned, 
as if it ivas a Divine preeept in respect to the 
ordinations of prophets [1 Kings xix. 16]. [II.] 

Things. God also commanded Moses to anoint 
the tabernacle, the ark, the table of show-bread, 
the altars, and all the vessels, saying in addition 
“And thou shalt sanctify them that they may be 
most holy” [Exod. xxx. 26-^9, xl. 9-11]. The 
unction was to be made Avith a special kind of 
oil, or ointment, made of ingredients named by 
God in certain fixed proportions [Exod. xxx. 23- 
25], and no person Avas to be permitted to make 
any like it, or to use it for any other purpose, 
under pain of excommunication [Exod. xxx. 33]. 
A special class of men, called “apothecaries,” 
Avere afteiwvards appointed for the purpose of 
compounding it, and the “ ointment of the apothe¬ 
cary ” is the “preeious ointment” of the sanc¬ 
tuary. 

Whether or not the ceremonial anointing ol 
persons and things found its Avay among the 
Gentile nations from the Jews, it is certain that 
it Avas so common that it Avould be no exaggera¬ 
tion to call it an universal custom: and this 
fact seems to show that it had its roots deeply 
planted in some religious instinct or primeval 
revelation. Associating this AV’ith the solemnity 
of the Divine ordinances respecting it, the evi 
dence tends toAvards a high probability that, like 
many other customs, anointing looked toAvards 
the Messiah, or Anointed One, as the Redeemer 
for Avlioni the Avorld avus Avaiting: a conviction 
AAdiieh is strengthened by the fact that our Lord 
first announced His offiee by adopting the Avords 
of Isaiah, “ The Lord hath anointed hie,” [Isa. 
lxi. 1; Luke iv. 18]. In some mysterious Avay 
oil and precious ointment became symbolical of 
the mission of the Holy Ghost, in the poAvei of 
AAdiieh the Messiah, the Christ, the Anointed 
One, Avent forth to His redeeming Avork. And 
thus the anointings of prophet, priest, and king, 
A\ r ere supremely typical of a delegation of Dmne 
authority and Divine assistance. 

The practice of eeremonial anointing Avas 
adopted into the Christian Church from the A'ery 
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first. The Apostles used it, doubtless by our 
Lord’s command, in restoring the sick to health 
[Mark vL 7, 12, 13], and St. Janies speaks of 
it as if of a well-known custom [James v. 14, 
15]. It also became part of the ceremonies of 
Baptism, Confirmation, Ordination, and Corona¬ 
tion. [Christ. Extreme TJnotion'. Baptism. 
Confirmation, &c.l 

AN0MCLAIN'S [a, and o/xoioc], A sect of 
semi-Arians, condemned by them in their Council 
of Sclcueia [a.d. 359.] They denied the likeness 
of God the Son to God the Father, as well as 
His consubstantiality, and hence their name. 
[Aetians, Eunomians.] 

ANTE LUCAN. A term of reproach given to 
the early Eucharists of the primitive Christians. 
These were celebrated before daybreak for the 
sake of safety, in times of persecution: but the 
heathen imagined that such secrecy was adopted 
on account of immmoral or criminal rites. 

ANTHEM. [Antiphon.] 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM [i.e. in the likeness 
or form of man]. A name given to the opinion that 
the Deity has a human form, and that passages of 
Scripture which speak of God’s “ eye ” or “ car,” 
His “ smelling a sweet savour,” and His creating 
man in “ His own image or likeness ” [Gen. i. 27, 
vi. 8, viii. 21 ; Neh. i. 6], are to be understood 
in their literal sense. This gross error is incon¬ 
sistent with the teaching of Scripture, that God 
is a Spirit, infinite and omnipresent, and that it 
is impossible by man’s art or device to delineate 
the form of Him whom no man hath seen or can 
see [Isa. xl. 18; Acts xvii. 20]. Melito, a 
writer of the second century, has been supposed 
to hold Anthropomorphic errors; but only frag¬ 
ments of his works are extant, and his alleged 
errors may fairly be questioned. 1 Tcrtullian 
also has been supposed to have held similar 
opinions. He says that God has a body, though 
not the same as ours, 2 and passions, though not 
as man’s ; 3 meaning perhaps by “ body ” the 

1 See the fragments of Melito [Migne’s ed,] He was 
accused of Anthropomorphism chiefly on the authority of 
Origen and on account of the title of a work which is no 
longer extant, irepi everw/j-arou Qeou, which is supposed to 
mean “ On God in human form,” but may be translated 
“ On God, i. c. Christ, incarnate.” St. Jerome in his tract 
“De illustribus viris ” [sec. 24] gives an account of St. 
Melito’s works, and refers without censure to this treatise, 
and could not therefore have given to the title an un¬ 
catholic meaning. 

2 Quis enim negabit Deum corpus esse, etsi Dens spiritus 
est ? Spiritus enim eorpus sui generis in sua eifigie. Scd 
et invisibilia ilia qurecunque sunt, habent apud Deum et 
suum corpus et suam forniam, per quae soli Deo visibilia 
sunt, quanto magis quod ex Ipsius substantia missum est 
[sell. Films cjus] sine substantia non erit! Qiuecunque 
ergo substantia Sermonis fuit, illam dico personam, ct illi 
noinen Filii vindieo ; et dum Filium agnosco, secundum 
a Patre defendo. [Advcrs. Praxeam , c. vii.] 

3 Nam et dexteram et oculos et pedes Dei legimus, nec 

idco tamen liumanis eomparabnntur, quia de appellatione 

sociantur. Quanta erit diversitas divini corporis et 

hurnani sub eisdem nominibus membrorum, tanta erit 
et animi divini ct liumaui differentia sub eisdem lieet 

voeabulis sensuum, quos tam eomiptorios efficit in liominc 

eorruptibilitas substantiae humanar, quam incorruptorios 

in Deo eflicit ineorruptibilitas substantire divinse. . . . 

Omnia necesse est adhibeat [Deus] propter omnia; tot 
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Divine essence, or in other words that God is 
not a mere phantasm, but has a personal 
and substantial existence. His orthodoxy on 
this point is maintained by Natalis Alexander 4 
and others . 5 

About the middle of the fourth century [a.d. 
340], Audmus, a monk of Syria, was expelled from 
the Church, chiefly at least for censuring the 
immoral lives of the clergy, and then fell into 
the errors of Anthropomorphism. The sect origi¬ 
nating from him, called Audmans, were probably 
extinct at the close of the fifth century . 6 The 
ecclesiastical historians, Socrates , 7 Sozomen , 8 and 
Theodoras , 9 give an account of the general pre¬ 
valence at the close of the fourth century of 
Anthropomorphism amongst the monks of Egypt. 
Thus Sozomen says: “ Most of the monks of 
that region believed that God had eyes, ears,” 
&c. Probably such opinions had been derived 
from the Audtean sect, or from a want of educa¬ 
tion and instruction they had fallen into similar 
errors. 

The latest work of St. Cyril of Alexandria is 
written against the Anthropomorphism of some 
of the monks of Mount Calamon in Egypt. 
Nor were such opinions extinct many centuries 
afterwards. In the tenth century Ratherius, 
Bishop of Yerona, had a controversy [a.d. 939] on 
Anthropomorphism; “ for in the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza there were many persons not only 
amongst the laity, but the clergy, who supposed 
that God possesses a human form, and sits upon 
a golden throne in the manner of kings, and that 
his ministers or angels are winged men clothed 
in white robes .” 10 

Anthropomorphism, though a gross error, does 
not exclude or necessarily lead to separation 
from the communion of the Church. St. Augus¬ 
tine 11 speaks of some who held such views 
(carnalcs et parvulos nostros), which he considers 
more tolerable than the heresy of Manicliansm. 
Anthropomorphism is not professed by any 
modern sect 

ANTICHPJST. *0 ’A vriyoi^ is four times 
referred to by St John [1 John ii. 18, 22 , iv. 3; 
2 John 7], but the name itself is not used by 
any other New Testament writer. It is plainly 
a designation formed from the name which indi¬ 
cates the office of our Lord, and by which He 
was known in prophecy : “ The Antichrist ” 
being etymologically related and set opposite to 
“ the Christ.” An analogous designation * Avrtkog 

sensus quot et causas : et iram propter scelestos et bilem 
propter ingratos, et emulationem propter superbos, et 
quiequid non expedit malis. Sed et miserieordiam propter 
errantes et patientiam propter non resipiscentes et prre- 
stantiam propter merentes, et quiequid bonis opus est. 
Quie omnia patitur more suo. . . . [Advcrs, Mctrcioncm , 
lib. 2, e. xvi.] 

4 In Hist, Eccles . soee. 11, dissert, ix. 

5 In Tertulb, ApologeL auet. Nourry, c. vii. 3. 

6 An account of Audsens is given in Fleury’s Ecclesi¬ 
astical History , lib. x. see. 44, and by Natalis Alexander, 
Eccles. Ilistor ., tom. iv. de secta Audseorum. 

7 Lib. vi. 7. 8 Lib. viii. C. 9 Lib. iv. 10. 

10 Mosheim, tenth century, History of Heresies, cap. v. § 4. 

11 Contra Epistol. Manichcei , c. xxiii. See also De 
Hccrcsibus, 1. 
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is found in classical writers, and also in St. Chry¬ 
sostom’s Commentary on the second chapter of 
the second Epistle to the Thessalonians. The 
word is undoubtedly intended to signify an oppo¬ 
nent of Christ, as St. Augustine says, “Anti- 
ohristus, id est contrarius Christo” [Ep. Johan, ii. 
tract, iii. 4], and as is also said by St. Hilary [Ep. 
contra Auxent.~\ and others: but dm in compo¬ 
sition bears the sense of usurpation not less than 
that of opposition, and this seems to have been 
included, at least, in the original idea of the 
Antichrist, if it was not the primary sense in 
which the designation was understood. As the 
early Church was familiar with the idea of the 
great enemy of God transforming himself into 
an angel of light [2 Cor. xi. 14], so was it with 
the idea of “ the Antichrist ” being a counter¬ 
feit Christ as well as an opponent of Christ. 

The manner in which St. John writes respec¬ 
ting the Antichrist shews that the subject on 
which lie was 'writing was one that formed a 
common topic of early Christian teaching, 1£ as 
ye have heard that Antichrist shall come,” and 
again, “ this is that spirit of Antichrist, of which 
ye have heard, that it shall come.” There are no 
other parts of the Hew Testament in which any¬ 
thing is said that can be directly associated with 
these words, and it must therefore be supposed 
that he refers to oral teaching. But from the 
earliest times two passages in the prophet Daniel, 
and one in an Epistle of St. Paul, have been 
considered to refer to the Antichrist. The Old 
Testament prophet, speaking of his vision of the 
day of judgment, describes it as preceded by the 
appearance of a little horn, in which “ were eyes 
like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking great 
things” [Dan. vii. 8, viii. 8-14], and afterwards 
of “ a king of fierce countenance, and under¬ 
standing dark sentences,” whose “ power shall 
be mighty, but not by his own power,” &c. 
[Dan. viii. 23]. St. Paul, also writing of the 
day of judgment, says, “ that day shall not come 
except there come a falling away first, and that 
man of sin be revealed, the son of perdition, 
who opposeth and exaltetli himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that 
lie, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God ” [2 Thess. ii. 3], And 
the apostle adds that he had already spoken of 
this man of sin : “ Bemember ye not, that w’hen 
I was yet with you, I told you these things,” 
an expression corresponding Avith the “ as ye 
lia\ r e heard ” of St. John. 1 It may also be ob¬ 
served that these passages from Daniel and St. 
Paul are in close keeping Avith Bev. xiii. 4-18, 
the mystical allusions of Avliicli have been con¬ 
stantly interpreted of Anticlirist. 

These passages of Holy Scripture might be 
supplemented by many more, especially from the 
Psalms, in Avliicli there are mystical allusions to 
some great personal antagonist of Christ, but as 
mystical allusions are always open to dispute it 
Avill be better to rest upon the above, as setting 

1 The same familiarity with such teaching is indicated 
by the use of the relative, “ that man of sin.” 
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forth the generally received vierv of Antichrist as 
it stands in the Old and HeAv Testaments. 

There Avas no doubt in the early Church that by 
the Antichrist of these passages aaus intended a real 
person. In more recent times they have been sup¬ 
posed to referto systems or principles, as theBoman 
Empire, Infidelity, the Church of Borne, World¬ 
liness. But this mode of interpretation is much 
less consistent Avith the language used in both 
the Old and JS r eAV Testaments than that Avliicli, 
Avith the ancient Church, regards it as setting 
forth a personal Antichrist. Attributes of per¬ 
sonality, life, and individual action are assigned 
to the Antichrist of Scripture. He is to sit in 
the temple of God, to exalt himself, to Avorlc 
miracles, to be “ that Avicked one,” to be destroyed, 
and so forth. The use of the article, 'O ’Avr/- 
Xgisrog, is also of no small significance in the same 
direction. And lastly, more than all, the nature 
of the opposition Avdiich is to be shoAvn by Anti¬ 
christ toAvards Christ is manifestly characteristic 
of a person. Although, therefore, any system 
AA r hich directly opposes itself to Christianity may 
very naturally be called Antichristianity, yet as 
the one is the system of a personal Pounder and 
Centre, so also is the other; as Christianity groAvs 
from and converges toiA'ards Christ, so Anti¬ 
christianity groAvs from and coiwerges toAA r ards 
Antichrist. 

The idea of the Antichrist is indeed that of a 
person setting up a kingdom in opposition to, 
and for the purpose of supplanting, the Kingdom 
of God. Thus, in the prophecy of Daniel, he is 
represented as (to use the Avord of Chrysostom) 
the Antitheos. But after tlie Incarnation of the 
Son of God, the kingdom of God became re- 
A r ealed as the system of Avhich Christ is the 
Head. And thus the Antichrist must be defined 
to be a person setting up a religious system an¬ 
tagonistic to that of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Erom this Ave may see hoAv various persons 
have come to be stigmatized as Antichrists, 
though none of them exhibit in anything like 
completeness the characteristics set doAvn as those 
of the Antichrist. So Antiochus Epiplianes Avas 
generally called, of those Avho lived before the 
coming of our Lord; and so Mahomet, of those 
who have lived since. Each offered direct and 
systematic opposition to God’s kingdom, and 
Mahomet practically offered himself to men as 
the supplanter of Christ. These are the tAvo 
most conspicuous of Avhat may be called typical 
Antichrists ; but as St. John Avrote, “ even iioav 
are there many Antichrists,” so Ave must regard 
as belonging to the same class such persons as 
Simon Magus, Dositheus, Bar-Cochab, Menander, 
and others, Avho not only denied Christ, but also 
set up A'isible “false Christs” in opposition to 
Him Avho had been received out of the sight of 
His disciples. “ As the SaAuour,” said St Jerome, 
“ had Solomon and the other saints as types of 
His coming, so Ave may rightly believe that Anti¬ 
clirist had as a type of himself that most evil 
king Antiochus, Avho persecuted the saints and 
profaned the temple” [Jerom. on Dan. xi. 21]; 
a principle Avhich may plainly be extended to 
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such persons as those above named without any 
violation of the sobriety of sound interpretation. 

Among the great variety of opinions entertained 
respecting Antichrist by ancient writers, there is 
one opinion in which they are unanimous, viz. 
that he will appear in the age immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Second Advent of Christ, and that he 
will be a person specially under the influence of 
Satan. Thus Origen quotes Celsus as having 
said that Christ had declared Satan would come 
as He Himself had done, work miracles, and 
usurp the glory of God [Orig. cont. Cels. vi. 42] ; 
and in the Apostolic Constitutions Antichrist is 
called “ the deceiver of the world, the enemy of 
the truth, the champion of that which is false,” 
[Const. App. vii. 32], this person being directly 
afterwards named the Devil. St. Cyril of Jerusa¬ 
lem expresses the same belief: “ When the true 
Christ is about to appear a second time, the 
Adversary, taking advantage of the expectation 
of the simple, will actuate a certain man who 
is a magician, and very expert in the art of de¬ 
ceiving ” [Catech. xv. 4]; and so also does Theo- 
phylact: “ How this Antichrist is a man who 
carries Satan about with him” [Theophyl. in 1 
John iv. 3]. And hi the second of the Clementine 
Homilies it is said that “ towards the end Anti¬ 
christ will appear (preceded by a forerunning 
prophet), and after him 6 ovrug Xp/ffrbg, the true 
Christ ” [II. xvii]. The opinion was also very 
general among the Fathers that Antichrist would 
not appear so long as the Eoman Empire endured, 
but that when it had been broken up into ten 
kingdoms, he would come, and reunite them into 
an universal empire under his own sovereignty. 
This idea, that ro xurs%ov of 2 Tliess. ii. 6 was 
the Eoman Empire is first found in Tertullian 
\cle Resurrect. Cam. xxiv.] ; and the same writer 
says in his Apology [xxxii.] that Christians 
prayed daily for the prosperity of the emperors 
and the empire, and for the interests of Eome, 
because they knew that the continuance of these 
would hinder the approach of Antichrist. Lac- 
tautius [Divin. Instit. vii. 25] speaks in a similar 
strain. 1 Lastly, it was a common opinion that he 
would be a Jew, of the tribe of Dan, of which 
tribe no mention is made in the book of the 
Eevelation. 

It seems to be indicated in the little which is 
said about Antichrist in Holy Scripture that this 
last great enemy of Christ and His kingdom will 
directly and definitely simulate the Person and 
Power of Christ. To this the very language of 
the Apostles witnesses, for they speak of the 
“ coming,” or advent, of Antichrist, of his “ ap¬ 
pearing,” and his “revelation :” the “mystery of 
iniquity,” in 2 Thess. ii. 7, opposes itself to the 
“ mystery of godliness ” in 1 Tim. iii. 16 : Anti¬ 
christ’s presence in the world is to be signalized 
by great “signs and wonders,” i.e, miracles 
wrought by him: and the one characteristic by 
which his appearance is set forth in the Apoca- 

1 There was also a singular opinion that Antichrist 
would be Nero resuscitated. See Lactant. de Mortib. 
Persec. ii. ; Jerom. in Dan. xi.; Aug. de Civit. Dei, 
xix. 3, xx. 
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lypse is that he is like a lamb, though speaking 
as a dragon [Eev. xiii. 11 ]. This idea took a 
strong hold upon some divines of the early 
Church. Thus Hippolytus wrote in his treatise 
on Christ and Antichrist: “ The deceiver seeks 
to liken himself in all things to the Son of God. 
Christ is a Lion, so Antichrist is a lion ; Christ is 
a King, so Antichrist is also a king. The Savi¬ 
our was manifested as a Lamb; so he too will 
appear as a lamb, though within he is a wolf. 
The Saviour came into the world in the circum¬ 
cision, so also will lie. The Saviour sent apostles 
among all nations, and he in like manner will 
send false apostles. The Saviour gathered to¬ 
gether the sheep that were scattered abroad, and 
he will likewise bring together a scattered people. 
The Lord gave a seal to those who believed in 
Him, and he will give one in like manner. The 
Saviour appeared in the form of man, and he too 
will come in human form. The Saviour raised 
up and shewed His holy flesh like a temple, and 
he will raise a temple of stone in Jerusalem.” 
By some eminent Fathers it was, indeed, believed 
(and the belief is a very probable one) that Anti¬ 
christ would be an incarnation of the Evil One, 
who seems to have assumed the form of a serpent 
when trying to win our first parents from some 
dim foresight of the Incarnation ■which was to win 
mankind for God. Thus Theodoret writes : “For 
the devil will imitate the Incarnation of our God 
and Saviour, and as the Lord was manifested by 
the instrumentality of man’s nature, and wrought 
our salvation, so shall the devil also take a meet 
instrument of his own wickedness, and by means 
thereof shew forth his own operation, deceiving 
such men as are indolent and off their guard with 
false signs and wonders, and a parade of simula¬ 
tive miracles” [Tlieodoret, in Dan. vii. 26]. In 
the tract on Antichrist attributed to St. Augus¬ 
tine there is also language of a somewhat similar 
kind : “ But let us now see what is the begin¬ 
ning of Antichrist. He will be born in the 
usual way, like other men, and not, as some say, 
of a virgin alone. . . . But at the very mo¬ 

ment when he begins to be conceived, the devil 
will enter at the same time into his mother’s 
womb, and of the power of the devil will his sub¬ 
stance be compacted, quickened, and nourished: 
and the power of the devil 'will ever be with him. 

. . . Thus shall the devil descend on the 

mother of Antichrist, and fill her entirely, sur¬ 
round her entirely, hold her entirely, and possess 
her entirely within and without; that by the co¬ 
operation of the devil she may conceive through 
a man, and that the thing which shall be born 
may be altogether sinful, altogether damned.” 

Some confirmation of this opinion that Anti¬ 
christ will be Satan incarnate is given by the 
fact that the course of opposition to Christianity 
has been that of a continuous development from 
coarse and broad forms of antagonism, such as 
heathen persecutions and absolute impostures, to 
those of a more subtle kind. It would thus seem 
that the great enemy was slowly acquiring a more 
perfect knowledge of the Christian system; and 
as the incarnation of God is the very foundation 
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of that system, so the knowledge of that truth 
at last acquired by Satan may be the great eiimax 
of knowledge respecting Christ and Iiis •work, 
out of which lie will develop an imitation 
“eoming with all deeeivableness” among men. 
If this be a true opinion, then the great erowiling 
feature of the last assault on Christianity will be 
the setting up the person, kingdom, and worship 
of Satan inearnate in the human form of Anti¬ 
christ, as a substitute for the Person, kingdom, 
and worship, of our Lord Jesus Christ. As the 
“mystery of Godliness”is the manifestation of God 
in the flesh, so a dreadful simulation of it will be 
the “mystery of iniquity.” The “abomination of 
desolation” may then be truly said to “ stand in 
the holy place” when “ the son of perdition, that 
wieked One, who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God or that is worshipped,” 
does, in his final pride, “ sit in the temple of 
God” by proclaiming himself as the objeet of 
Divine worship, and “ declaring himself that he 
is God.” The seduetiou of mankind to this new 
system of faith and worship will, of course, be 
the great “falling away,” or apostasy, predieted 
by our Lord and St. Paul. 

The subjeet of this artiele is dealt with by 
every eommentator on the books of Daniel and 
the Revelation. There is also much useful infor¬ 
mation in Greswcll on the Parables, i. 370-396. 
But the most exhaustive work is Malvenda de 
Antichristo, a folio in eleven books, published at 
Rome in 1604. 

ANTIDORON. A Greek liturgical word for 
the remains of the uneon secrated bread whieh 
had been blessed in the Office of the Prothesis. 
Its name is derived from the original purpose of 
its institution, that of distribution to the non- 
communieants “instead of the gift” of the Eu- 
eharistie bread itself. Its origin is referred by 
Balsamon to the Couneil of Antioeh, by the La¬ 
tins to Pope Pius I. [Neale’s IntrOd. Hist, of 
Eastern Ch. 525.] There is no doubt a elose 
association between the modern “ pain beni” or 
“l’offrande” of the Freneh, the “blessed bread” 
of the old English Cliureh, the Eulogise of the 
ancient Latins, the Antidoron of the Greeks, and 
the primitive love feasts. [A.gam.] 

A NT! LEG0MEN A. Theaneient eeelesiastieal 
term for disputed books claiming to be part of 
the Holy Scriptures. [Canon.] 

ANTINOMIANISM means, literally, opposed 
to law, or as the word is generally understood, to 
the moral law of God. We first read in ecelesi- 
astieal history of the Antinouiianism of various 
Gnostic seets, not only held as a pure theory, but 
in its development of gross licentiousness. The 
principal Gnostie teachers maintained that there 
was a radieal difference amongst men: some, 
created evil, were ineapable of salvation; and others 
who were of eclestial or divine origin would finally 
be saved, however licentious their lives . 1 There 
arc allusions to Gnosticism in the New Testament 

1 St. Ircnacus (lib. i. c. 24) gives an account of the gross 
immorality of the followers of Simon Magus, from whom 
all heresies were derived (ex quo universes haereses sub- 
8titerunt), and of Carpocrates and the Cainites. 
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—its strange and monstrous creed and gross immo¬ 
ralities—by St. Paul [1 Tim. vi. 20, 21 ; Col. ii. 
18, 19 ; 1 Tim. iv. 1-5] and St. John [1 Epist. 
ii. 18-22, iii. 7-9]. Cerinthus, a Gnostie teaeher, 
was contemporary with the latter Apostle [Cerin- 
thians], and St. John speaks of the Nieolaitanes 
[Rev. ii. 6, 15], a profligate sect, 2 which probably 
originated from one of the - seven deacons, Nicolas, 
a proselyte of Antioeh [Acts vi. 5]. 

But we should wholly mistake the theory of 
Antinomianism did we suppose that it merely 
flowed from man’s eorrupt nature, or "was an ex¬ 
cuse for the gratification of his evil desires. Anti¬ 
nomianism, or sueli opinions as generally or neces¬ 
sarily lead to it, alleges in its support the teaching 
of Holy Seripture, and we cannot doubt from the 
allusions to “faith” by Gnostie teaehers, that 
they attempted in some degree to justify their 
licentiousness from the supposed meaning of 
St. Paul’s teaching. 

At the period of the Reformation, Antino¬ 
mianism, generally free from the immoralities of 
Gnosticism, reappeared on an alleged seriptural 
foundation under the name of justification by 
faith only, or Solifidianism. The teaching of St. 
Paul on justification by faith “without the deeds 
of the law” was so interpreted by Luther and 
others as to exclude justification by works, or 
to eontradiet the teaching of St. James, that we 
are justified by works and not by faith only 
[Justification]. Bishop Bull 3 has shewn that St. 
James probably wrote his epistle for the purpose 
of correcting the erroneous impression whieh pre¬ 
vailed of the meaning of St. Paul’s teaching. 4 

That Luther held the heresy of Solifidianism is 
unquestionable, as will elsewhere be proved [Justi¬ 
fication]. One of his diseiples, John Agrieola, 
openly taught Antinomianism at Wittenberg [a.d. 
1538], and though his teaching was disclaimed, 
and (we are told) refuted by Luther, 5 it was un- 

2 S. Iren, de Jmr. lib. i. c. 26, § 3. 

3 On Justification, dissert, ii. c. iv. 

4 Dr Burton says: “James (i.e. St. James the Apostle, 
Bishop of Jerusalem) must have witnessed the effect of 
this false philosophy (Gnostic errors) in the neighbouring 
country,of Samaria, where Simon Magus, as I have stated, 
met with great success. That impostor perverted the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and probably quoted St. Paul as 
saying that good works were of no importance. I have 
conjectured that Simon was at Borne about the time of 
St. Paul addressing his epistle to the Christians of that 
city. He may himself have seen that epistle, and may 
have spread a false account of it upon his return shortly 
after to Samaria. The Bishop of Jerusalem would feel 
himself called upon to repress an evil which came so 
near ; and we may thus arrive at a probable cause, as 
well as an approximation to a date of the catholic Epistle 
of James. It was perhaps written between the year 53, 
when St. Paul wrote to the Bomans, and the year 62, 
when James himself was put to death.” [ Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical History, ix. 1844.] 

5 Sleidan [History of the lie format ion, book xii.] gives 
the following account, from which it appears that Luther 
only refuted, or attempted to refute, some of the reasons 
on which Agricola founded his Antinomianism. Luther 
did not, and "was unable to shew that, admitting his own 
theory, obedience to the moral law was not by fair infer¬ 
ence virtually set aside as necessary for salvation : “ This 
year 1538, the sect of the Antinomians began. Their 
opinion is, that repentance ought not to be urged from a 
cousideration of the breach of the Decalogue, and they 
dispute against those who maintained that men are not 
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questionably a legitimate result of liis own system 
or theory. The erroneous belief of the Anabaptists, 
which during the Peasant War 1 was accompanied 
with gross profligacy, we may say was logically 
derived from Lutheranism, since, if faith only 
justifies, infants, who cannot believe, are not the 
tit subjects of baptism. 

Again, the Calvinistic doetrine of imputed 
iiigiiteousness xuay be justly eharged with 
Antinomianism, since a believer clothed in the 
robe of Christ’s righteousness 'is represented 
as being in a state of absolute perfection, and 
thus his individual merits or demerits cannot 
alter his state in the sight of God. The Anti¬ 
nomianism which has been the result of Calvin¬ 
istic teaching in modern times (during last cen¬ 
tury) is strikingly set forth by Pletcher in his 
Checks to Antinomianism [2d Check, 3d Letter]. 

The teaching of Holy Scripture on the subject 
will be seen in the passages quoted below. 2 The 
Church, followingitsguidance, has ever represented 
as of primary and indispensable importance the 
duty of obedience to God’s commandments, whieh 
is the only satisfactory proof of love to Him; 
and has condemned such theories as are above 
noticed, not merely as presumptuously intruding 
into those “ secret things ” which belong to God 
only [see Deut. xxix. 29], but as likely to set 
aside our bounden duties and obligations as Chris¬ 
tians : assuring us that “ in keeping God’s com¬ 
mandments we please Him both in will and deed.” 3 

ANTIOCH, SCHOOL OF. The “Royal city” 
[1 Macc. iii. 37] of Antioeh, partly insulated on 
the outflow of the Orontes, and with its' harbour 
of Seleucia, was built by Seleucus Nicator [b.c. 
300], and colonized by Jews, who were placed on 
the same municipal and political level with the 
Greek population [Jos. Ant. III. i. c., Ap. ii. 4]. 
It was one main gate of the East, through which 
India and Persia poured their wealth into 
Europe. The Romans, who “ where they con¬ 
quered dwelt” [Seneca ad Helv. § 6], freely 
resorted to Antioeh, so that the social habits of 
the Antiochean reflected the civilization, and, as 

to have the Gospel preaehed to them till their minds are 
alarmed and worked into compunction by the doctrine of 
the law. But they assert, on the contrary, that let a 
man’s life be never so scandalous and debauehed, yet if 
he does but believe the promises of the Gospel he shall 
be justified. Johannes Islebius Agricola was their lead¬ 
ing man, but this heresy was soon confuted at large by 
Luther, where he shewetli that the law was not given 
that we might be justified by it, but to discover the 
nature and malignity of sin, and to terrify the conscience; 
and therefore it is to be pressed in the first place, after¬ 
wards the Gospel is to be explained, whieh represents the 
Son of God as a mediator and propitiation for the whole 
world.” He then says that Agrieola, being better in¬ 
structed afterwards, earne over to Luther’s opinion, and 
made a public confession of his error. [Bohun's trans¬ 
lation, p. 244, 1689.] 

1 Thereweretwo risings of the Anabaptists, under Munzer 
and Storck [1521-25] and under John of Leyden [1534-5]. 

2 Deut. v. 29, vi. 24, 25, x. 12, 13, xxx. 9, 10; Psa. 
lxxxi. 11-16, cxii. 1-4; Isaiah i. 16-20, xxxii. 17, lviii. 
6-11; Ecclcs. xii. 11 ; Mieah vi. 8 ; Matt. vii. 16-27, 
xxv. 31-45 ; John xiv. 15, 21, 23, 24, xv. 2, 8, 10; Rom. 
ii. 6-10; Gal. vi. 7, 8 ; Eplies. ii. 10 ; 1 John ii. 3-6, 
17, 29, iii. 4, 6-10, v. 3, 18 ; 1 Peter i. 14, 15; 2 Peter 
i. 3*11 ; Rev. xxii. 12, 14, 15. 

3 Collect for First Sunday after Trinity. 
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Chrysostom says, the vices also of the forum. 

“ In Tiberim defluxit Orontes ” was true as 
regards the origin of Oriental superstitions in 
Pome, but the tidal aetion was reciprocal, and 
the Orontes reeeived back a broad wave of popu¬ 
lation from tho Tiber, with much also of its 
alluvium. The population in fact was, as Mr. 
Conybeare has stated, “ a worthless rabble.” 
Antioch, as the head of a despised group of pro- . 
vincial towns, the Roman eapital of Syria, was 
itself a servile imitator of the great metropolis; 
but it was Rome Hellenized, and Italo-Greek 
fashions prevailed, modified by the barbaric lux¬ 
ury of Eastern life. Antiochus Epiphanes, a great 
affecter of everything Roman, built a temple of 
Jupiter Capitoliuus on the Silpian height, and 
introduced the Roman costume, himself wearing 
the toga in the streets of Antioch ; and altogether 
he gave to the city a more European cast than 
otherwise it would have had. As at Alexandria 
scat Antioch: the Macedonians established schools 
of Greek learning, but with this differenee, that 
while the Platonic philosophy was chiefly repre¬ 
sented at Alexandria, the Peripatetic was the 
popular form at Antioch, the system of Aristotle 
being of more easy Oriental assimilation. Neo- 
Platonism had its Oriental analogies, received 
through Philo and other Hellenistie sources; but 
in whatever degree the Oriental mind has shewn 
any spontaneous proelivity towards Greek learn¬ 
ing, Aristotle has been the master followed. Thus 
Avicenna and Averroes initiated the Moors of 
Spain in the dialecties of Aristotle; who became 
known to the schools of the Middle Ages at fourth 
hand through Latin translations of Arabic versions 
from original Syriac renderings of the Greek text. 
[Munk, Melanges de Ph. Juive et Arabe, p. 314.] 
The«schools of Antioch also resounded 'with 
discussions derived from the Lyceum ; and here, 
as at-Rome, the Sophist jangled and quibbled, 
when the oratory of an early period had been for¬ 
gotten. The schools of Antioch were wholly in 
the hands of the Sophists. Antioch was the place 
where the people of Christ first obtained the 
name of Christians ; but it was also the place 
where the spirit of scepticism developed the first 
germs of the heresy that has done more than any¬ 
thing else. to scatter and harass the flock of 
Christ—the Arian heresy. Gnosticism, the pro¬ 
duct of Egypt, was scarcely within the Church. 
The arch-heretic Simon Magus had introduced it 
at Antioch [Justin M., Apol. i. 26] ; and his 
disciple Saturninus obtained a considerable fol¬ 
lowing there as a teacher of ascetic Gnosticism. 
The epistles also of Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 
shew that he had been brought into close con¬ 
tact -with one form or other of that many-headed 
pest. Origen, when his father suffered martyr¬ 
dom under Sulpicius Severus, and when his 
family property was confiscated, was admitted by 
a lady of family into her house ; and his faith 
was put to a severe trial by reason of her adopted 
son, named Paulus, being a Gnostic teacher of 
Antioch. Gnosticism, however, eame ah extra , 
while Arianism was purely endemic, and may be 
traced back in its rise to the sophistical disputa- 
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tions of the Antiochean schools; though Arius, 
from his Alexandrian extraction, was called by 
Jerome “ demonium meridianum ” [cidv. Ruf. ii. 
149]. Nothing could be more pernicious than the 
practice of making deep religious truth the subject 
of seholastie diseussion; nothing more likely to give 
a sceptical bias to inconstant minds. Arianism in 
its first rise was at onee referred back to Paul of 
Samosata, the heretical and judaizing Bishop of 
Antioch, who had elicited the first sparks of mis¬ 
chief that were destined to envelop the whole 
religious world in flames. [Alex. Ep. ad Constant. 
Theod. IP. E., i. 4.] He exactly exemplifies the 
tendency of such schools as the Antioehean. The 
hopes of the Sophist lay in points of attack rather 
than of defenee, in weakening and demolishing 
an enemy’s position rather than in building up a 
sound rampart of doctrine for self-defence. Thus 
Paul endeavoured to undermine the Catholic 
faith by a sophistical use of the term “ substance 
and his attack so far met with success as to cast 
discredit for a time on the term o/Movciog, which 
afterwards became the test of orthodoxy. The 
word in heretical language meant “ one individu¬ 
ality in Catholic aceeptance “ one nature.” 
Paul at first gave way before the weight of Catho¬ 
lic tradition brought to bear upon him in the first 
eouncil of Antioch, a.d. 265 ; but he continued 
to propagate his error, and a brother Sophist, 
Melchion, was the means of deteeting and pro¬ 
curing its condemnation. It was not without 
reason, therefore, that Epiphanius styled Aris¬ 
totle the Bishop of the Arians. The practical 
morality of Peripatetic doctrine, as expounded 
by Lucian the Martyr, commended it to men 
whose adhesion to the Arian cause 'would other¬ 
wise have caused our surprise. The schools 
still kept the discussion alive ; until Arius fol¬ 
lowed with singular preeision in the steps of Paul. 
Being well versed in dialectics, ovx a/Mieog r^g 
biakixrixrig [Socr. i. 5], he attacked in syllogistic 
form Bishop Alexander’s doctrine of the Eternal 
Eiliation of the Word as Sabellian, and from 
love of disputation flew to the opposite extreme; 
“ endeavouring to exhibit the Divine Nature by 
Aristotelian syllogisms and mathematical data” 
[Epiphanius, /fee? - .], he naturally got very wide, of 
the truth. Syllogisms, however, are as pointless 
arrows for the many, whether as regards the pro¬ 
pagation of truth or of error. “ Non in dialectics, 
eomplacuit Deo salvum facere populum suum” 
[Ainbros. de Fid. i. 3]; neither would Arian error 
have been so formidable if its teachers had con¬ 
fined themselves to a dialeetical method. But as 
Paul sot forth his views in hymns for popular use, 
so Arius eonveyed his blasphemies home to the 
people in verse. The subject need not be fol¬ 
lowed out here to a greater extent ; it is sufficient 
to have indicated the first impulse that Arianism 
received from the schools of Antioch. 

Yet if the dialectical school of Antioch was a 
hotbed of mischief, there was also a sound school 
of biblieal exegesis, following a straightforward 
line of grammatical interpretation [Conybcare, 
Bampt. Led. iv.], rather than the allegorizing 
mystieism that gained such head at Alexandria. 
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Its method is best seen in the exegesis of Chry¬ 
sostom. Antioch in this respect stood second only 
to the Pome of the three first centuries. Theo- 
philus, Bishop of Antioch, [a.d. 168], in his 
work ad Autolycum indicates the learned Platonic 
Christian; he also wrote a Commentary on the 
Gospels [Jerom. de Vir. ill.] ; and the valuable 
religious training that was organized at Antioch 
may be seen in the labours of such men as Sera- 
pion ; as Lueian the Martyr, led by generosity of 
feeling as a pupil rather than by theological con¬ 
viction to cast in his lot with Paul of Samosata, 
and who made a careful revision of the LNX. text, 
copies of which were known by his name as 
Aovxidma, “ Constantinopolis usque ad Antio- 
chiam Luciani martyris exemplaria probat ” 
[Hieron. adv. Ruf. ii.] ; as the learned presbyter 
Dorotheus, made by Diocletian prefeet of an 
establishment for manufacturing purple dye, his 
reward for Hebrew scholarship; as Meletius, with 
whom Chrysostom studied for a year with lifelong 
benefit, and afterwards as Bishop delivered his 
celebrated homilies, “ De statuis,” in the ehurch 
of Antioch; as Flavian, Diodorus of Tarsus, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Theodore of Mopsuestia,and 
others. It is to be regretted that our knowledge 
of the orthodox teaching communicated at An¬ 
tioch is so slender, though perhaps something 
may yet be had from the Nitrian Syriac MSS. 
of the British Museum collection. 

A good understanding was maintained between 
the schools of Antioeh and of Alexandria, until 
the heterodox tendencies of the latter in the Nes- 
torian and Monophysite periods caused a perma¬ 
nent estrangement. Gieseler has judieiously en¬ 
larged the area of the Antiochean schools, so as 
to embrace the whole of Syria, under the title of 
the Syrian historico-exegetieal school, and adds 
to the above names Eusebius of Emesa, Apollina- 
ris of Laodicea, and Ephracm of Edessa. [Her¬ 
zog. Newman’s Arians, Ch. Antioch. Neander, 
ii. p. 659, 1847. Gieseler, K. Gesch., sec. 63.] 

ANTIPHON. This name has been given, 
time out of mind, to the short sentence (mostly 
taken from Holy Scripture), which is sung before 
and after a psalm or canticle, as a “ key-note ” to 
its application. The etymological sense of the word 
in this ease is not that of an alternate chant, but 
of a verse “ ex opposito respondens ” to the psalm 
or canticle. An ancient Antiphonarium for the 
year is attributed to St. Gregory the Great, and 
is printed by Pamelius in the first volume of his 
Liturgieon. The facsimile of a MS. copy that 
belonged to the Monastery of St. Gall, with the 
original musical notation, has also been printed 
recently at Paris. [Grancolas, Comm. inBrev. Rom.] 

The English word Anthem is derived from the 
Greek Aw/pwva, the plural of Antiphon, through 
the Anglo-Saxon Antefn. [Sec Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, p. lxii.] 

ANTIPOPES. Pretenders to the bishoprie of 
Pome. It is almost impossible to make a perfect 
list of them, because we cannot now, in many 
eases, decide which of the two claimants was 
eanonically elected. 

Joseph Gautier gives us a chronological index 
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of them, with brief notices of each ease; 1 and as 
his view may be taken to be that held by writers 
of the Roman Church as to the true succession, 
liis list is fully tabulated below, so as to pre¬ 
sent the series in a compendious form. Michael 
Geddes, ehaneellor of Sarum, has written a history 
of the schisms thus eaused, which he numbers at 
twenty-four. 2 He does not always pretend to decide 
between the rivals, and he omits a few named by 
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Gautier. The latter gives the number of thirty-eight, 
but two of his eases embrace eaeh a pair of invalid 
elections, and the whole number of antipopes may 
therefore be reckoned at forty. Bergier, 3 without 
giving any names, says there have been twenty- 
eight. There are two classes of antipopes, dis¬ 
tinguished below as (a) those eleeted during the 
lifetime of a pope canonically in possession, and 
(b) those whose own election was in itself invalid. 


List by 
Gautier. 

Geddes’ 

Schisms. 

eq 

H 

< 

Q 

Anti pope. 


Pope. 

1 

1 

c. 251 

Novatianus ( a ). 


Cornelius. 

2 

2 

c. 35G 

Felix II. (a). 

Although schismatic, esteemed a i Liberius. 

3 

3 

366 

Gr sinus (a). 

[martyr. 

Daraasus. 

4 

4 

418 

Eulalius (b). 


Boniface I. 

5 

5 

498 

Laurentius (a). 


Symmachus. 

6 

6 

530 

Dioscorus ; Bp. of Nocera (a). 


Boniface II. 

7 

7 

537 

Vigilius (a). 

Sylverius died 538, and Vigilius 

Sylverius. 

8 


686 

John (6). 

[was then canonically elected. 

Conon. 



686 

Peter (b). 


Conon. 

9 


687 

Pascal (b). 


Sergius I. 



687 

Theodore (b). 


Sergius I. 

10 

8 

757 

Theophylact (b). 


Paul I. 

11 


767 

Constantine (6). 

Held the See one year before 

Stephen III. 

12 

9 

824 

Zinzimis (b). 

[Stephen’s election. 

Eugeni us II. 

13 

10 

855 

Anastasius III. ; Card. (a). 


Benedict III. 

14 

11 

897 

Sergius III. (b). 


John IX. 

15 

12 

963 

Leo VIII. (a). 

Died in possession. 

John XII. 

16 

13 

974 

Boniface VII. (b). 

Included also in list of Popes. 

Benedict VII. 

17 

14 

c. 996 

John XVI. ; Bp. of Placentia (a). 


Gregory V. 

18 


c. 1013 

Gregory (a). 


Benedict VIII. 

19 

15 

1044 

Sylvester III. ; John, Bp. of Sabinum (a). 


Benedict IX. 

20 

16 

1058 

Benedict X. ; John, Bp. of Velitrm (&). 


Nicolas II. 

21 

17 

1061 

Honorius II.; Cadolaus, Bp. of Parma (a). 


Alexander II. 

22 

18 

1080 

Clement III. \ Guibcrt, Bp. of Bavenna (a). 

In succession to 21. 

Gregory VII, 

23 

18 

1100 

Albert (a). 

In succession to 22. 

Pascal II. 

24 

18 

1100 

Theodoric (a). 

In succession to 23. 

Pascal II. 

25 

18 

1102 

Sylvester III.; Maginulfus (a). 


Pascal II. 

26 

20 

1118 

Gregory VIII. ; Bourdinus, Abp. of Braga (a). 


Gelasius II. 

27 

19 

1130 

Anacletus II. ; Peter Leoni, Card. (a). 


Innocent II. 

28 

19 

1138 

Victor TV.; Gregory, Card. (a). 

In succession to 27. 

Innocent II. 

29 

21 

1159 

Victor IV. (or V.); Oetavianus (a). 


Alexander III. 

30 

21 

1164 

Pascal; Guido, Card. (a). 

In succession to 29. 

Alexander III. 

31 

21 

1170 

Callixtus III.; Abbot of Struna (a). 

In succession to 30. 

Alexander III. 

32 


1180 

Innocent III. , Lando (a). 

In succession to 31. 

Alexander III. 

33 

22 

c. 1328 

Nicolas V, ; Peter Corbarius (a). 


John XXII. 

34 

23 

1378 

Clement VII.; Bobert, Card. ( a ). 


Urban VI. 

35 

23 

1394 

Benedict XIII.; Peter de Luna, Card. (a). 

In succession to 34. 

Boniface IX. 

36 

23 

1425 

Clement VIII. ; gEgidi us, Can. of Barcelona (a) \ 

Insuc.to35. Made Bp. of Majorca. 

Martin V. 

37 


1426 

Benedict XIV. (a). 

In opposition to 36. 

Martin V. 

1 38 

24 

1438 

Felix; Amadeus, Duke of Savoy (a). 

Made Bp. of Sabinum. 

Eugenius IV. 


This table shews how enduring were some of 
the schisms oeeasioned by disputed elections. 
Very often the dispute was the occasion of much 
bloodshed. The uncertainty is well seen by the 
fact of Boniface VII. being placed by Gautier in 
both lists. [Some are noticed by Gibbon. See, 
more particularly, for the 3rd, iii. 255 (ed. Smith, 
1854); for the 7 th, v. 144 ; for the 22nd, vii. 128; 
and for the 34th (where is an account of the 
great schism in the West), viii. 251. Numerous 
references arc given to his authorities.] 

AN TURIN ITARI AN ISM. [Un itarianism. 
Aria n ism.] 

ANTITYPE. The word Antitype means either 
the converse of Type, as substance is the correla¬ 
tive of shadow; and the reader will find various 
examples of the antitypal fulfilment of prophetic 
type under this word itself; or it means simply 

1 Printed in Migne’s Theologian Cursus. Paris, 1841. 

2 Misccll. Tracts, vol. ’iii. tract 4. Lond. 170G. 
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the copy or similitude of anything: “die von einem 
Gemalde genommene copie” [S chi.], in which sense 
it oeeurs twice in the New Testament [Heb. ix. 24 4 
and 1 Pet. iii. 21]. In the same way the sacred 
utensils of the tabernacle were the antitypal 
eopies of the things shewn to Moses : “ See thou 
make all things according to the pattern shewed 
to thee in the mount ” [Ileb. viii. 5], ( xara rov 
rverov). Now tins pattern is scarcely applicable 
to the outward form of the various parts and 
vessels of the tabernacle, neither can we imagine 
that their counterparts should have an existence 
in heaven, there the type, here the antitype in 
temporal similitude, any more than we can sup¬ 
pose that the likeness of God in which man was 
created was the outward likeness of form, and 
not the spiritual similitude of purity and holiness 

3 Didionnaire de TMologie, i. 135. Paris, 1863. 

4 Where Chrysostom says of the word— t&ttov 
fw'vov 6u tt)v layiv. 
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and unison with, the Divine will. The scheme of 
man’s salvation having been decreed from all 
eternity, we may believe that the divine idsat of 
this scheme were revealed to the Lawgiver of 
Israel, and a direct connection established by his 
inspired mediation between the holy things of 
the tabernacle and the verities of which they 
were gross earthly shadows. The sacrifices of 
the law also were standing memorials of the 
sacrifice to be made once for all, prophecies, 
eloquent though mute, of the Blessed Lamb of 
God that “ taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Antitypes they were in one sense of the word, as 
being earthly images of the scheme foreordained 
from the beginning of the world ; but types of 
Christ, the substance of that scheme, Himself the 
only Antitype of all that they foreshadowed. 
And in the end me may expect that every part 
and portion of our earthly worship will be found 
to be the reflex image of heavenly verities, broken 
it may be and distorted, as the face of heaven is 
reflected in broken beams of light from the face 
of the lake; still there we may believe them to 
be, the truth and its forecast, part and counter¬ 
part, type and antitype, the beauty of holiness on 
earth perfected in the glories of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, of which God is the Sun and the 
Lamb is the Light thereof for ever. 

One peculiar use of the word Antitype may be 
noticed as occurring in Greek ecclesiastical writings, 
and having reference to the Holy Eucharist in 
the earliest tunes. Irenseus, in a fragment, after 
speaking of the Eucharistic offering of bread and 
wine as a thank-offering for the fruits of the earth, 
says “ the Holy Spirit is then invoked, that 
He will vouchsafe that the bread may be the body 
and the cup the blood of Christ, that they who 
receive these antitypes may obtain remission of 
sins and everlasting life” [ii. 504, Cambr. Ed.]. 
Hot widely distant in time, the writer of the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions uses the word in the same 
way, in speaking of the first institution of the 
Lord’s Supper [v. 14], “ He having administered 
the antitypal mysteries of His precious body 
and blood went forthand again, “ Offer also 
the antitypal acceptable Eucharist of the royal 
body of Christ ” [vi. 30]; and elsewhere, “ We 
give thanks, 0 Father, for the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ that Avas shed for us, and for the 
precious body, Avhose antitypes Ave offer.” The 
Liturgy also that bears the name of Basil M. : 
“ We, offering the antitypes of the holy body 
and blood of Christ, beseech Thee that Thy Holy 
Spirit may descend upon us and upon these 
gifts.” The word therefore is “ mediae significa- 
tionis,” and is used of the sacred elements both 
before and after consecration. The interpreta¬ 
tion is probably correct Avhich makes it synony¬ 
mous Avith /VoVjcrr/, i. e. “ Eadem cum Corpore 
et Sanguine Christi etsi tecte et relate” [Leo 
Allat. tie Cons. Keel. Occ. et Or. III. xv. 29]. 
John Damascene declares, “ If some have termed 
the bread and wine antitypes of the body and 
blood of Christ, they mean the elements in tlieir 
unconsecrated state, not after consecration” [Fid. 
Orthod. iv. 14]; which is the more noteworthy 
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since all later Greek commentators have followed 
his lead. But this does not invalidate the 
genuineness of the Henman fragment, Avhicli 
speaks of the elements as yet unconsecrated. 

’AdOPISMO'S. A term used in the Primitive 
Chinch for the lesser form of excommunication, 
and also for the Suspension of the clergy. As 
regarded the laity, such a form of separation or 
suspension excluded them from the Holy Eucharist, 
but still permitted them to be present in church 
during those portions of the service Avhen cate¬ 
chumens Avere alloAved to be present. In the case 
of the clergy, suspension did not involve excom¬ 
munication. The • 7 rotv ~ t\rii atpogiGy'og Avas the 
greater excommunication, or Anathema. 

APHTHA B4'() D 0 CETJE. A sect of heretics 
Avliich arose in the middle of the sixth century at 
Alexandria. Their distinctive tenet ivas that the 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ Avas incorruptible, 
immortal, and impassible, through its union Avith 
the Divine nature. It Avas one of those subtle 
forms of misbelief Avhicli, seeming to honour our 
Lord with high attributes, did, in reality, strike 
at the A r ery root of Christianity. 

’AHO AE AYME’N Ok. Ordination without title, 
as distinguished from the ordinatio locdlis, Avhich 
fixes the diocese or parish within Avhose bounds 
the ordinary ministrations of a bishop or priest 
are to be restricted. The 6 th Canon of the 
Council of Chalcedon [a. d. 451] contains the 
word, and condemns the practice. This canon 
even decrees “ that such an ordination is to be 
held void, and cannot have any effect anywhere, 
to the reproach of him who ordains.” [Jurisdic¬ 
tion. Mission.] 

■ APOLLIBARIAMSM. The founder of this 
heresy was Apollinaris or Apollinarius, son of 
an Alexandrian rhetorician of the same name. 
In his earlier life Apollinarius Avas a friend of St. 
Athanasius, and about a.d. 362 he Avas consecrated 
to the see of Laodicea. Apollinarianism was 
founded on the Platonic trichotomy of cuya, 
yv%ij, and voug. It denied to the human naturo 
of Christ the possession of the vovg or rational 
soul, and supposed that the Divine Word, or 
A oyog, supplied its place, subduing and counter¬ 
acting the evil tendencies of the or animal 

soul. During the lifetime of St. Athanasius this 
heresy was kept within bounds, but on his death 
Apollinarius proclaimed it more boldly, and his 
folloAvers adopted in addition the tenets of the 
Sabellians and the Patripassians, and also main¬ 
tained a notion that the body of Christ Avas 
brought down from heaven, Avhere it had a long 
pre-existence. The heresy Avas condemned by 
Councils at Borne [a.d. 374], Antioch [a.d. 378], 
and by the General Council of Constantinople 
[a.d. 381], yet Apollinarius remained Bishop of 
Laodicea till his death in a.d. 392. [See Diet, 
of Sects and Heresies.] 

APOLOGY. When the knowledge of Chris¬ 
tianity had passed the limits to winch it Avas at 
first confined, there arose from time to time a need 
for such an explanation and defence of its tenets 
as could command the attention of those ivitli 
Avkom it had now come into contact. Calumnies 
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respecting tlie faith, the morality, and the loyalty 
of the Christians were circulated among the hea¬ 
then, and enemies were not wanting to carry these 
reports to the oars of those on whose will the lives 
of the Christians depended. Hence arose the 
early Christian Apologies. The first of these, 
that of Quadratus, was presented at Athens to 
Hadrian [a.d. 126]. Quadratus appeals to the 
many persons who had been healed by the Sa¬ 
viour, and to those of them especially who had lived 
even in the writer's own day, as witnesses for the 
truth of Christianity. At the same time the 
Apology of Aristides was presented to Hadrian. 
Eusebius says that in his time this work was in 
the possession of very many Christians. [Euseb. 
iv. 3.] The first Apology of the pliilosopher- 
Christian, Justin Martyr, was addressed [a.d. 138 
or 139] to Antoninus Pius, to the senate, and to 
the whole Roman people. The preface to this 
Apology states it to be “ on behalf of those who 
of all nations are now unjustly hated and as¬ 
persed.” The answer Justin obtained was an 
epistle from Antoninus Pius to the Assembly of 
Asia, in which it was desired that the Christians 
should not be molested unless they made attempts 
against the government, and that if any person 
were arraigned on the sole ground of Christianity, 
the accuser should be held guilty, the accused set 
free. Justin’s second Apology [a.d. 161-166] was 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius. 1 In addition to a 
defence of the faith it contained a severe attack 
upon the Cynic philosopher Cresccns, whom he 
charges with impugning the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity without understanding them, and with 
■writing merely to gain popular applause, even at 
the expense of honesty and truth. The Cynic 
revenged himself by instigating the death of Jus¬ 
tin, who suffered martyrdom by order of Marcus 
Aurelius [a.d. 161-168]. Justin was also the 
author of a dialogue with Trypho the Jew—a 
■work which Eusebius highly eulogizes as evincing 
the philosophical zeal with which Justin had ap¬ 
plied himself to the discovery of Christian truth. 
[Euseb. iv. 18.] To Marcus Aurelius Apologies 
were also presented by Melito, P»ishop of Sardis, 
and Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis. The for¬ 
mer declares that the treatment which the Chris¬ 
tians, who were loyal subjects of the Emperor, 
had received was such as ought not to be shewn 
even towards barbarous enemies. The period of 
the Antonines was more fruitful than any other 
in Apologetic writings. In the same period was 
written the Apology of Miltiades, “ a work 
against the philosophers of the age in favour of 
the philosophy which he embraced of Tiieo- 
piiilus, the sixth bishop of Antioch, addressed in 
three books to Autolycus [a.d. 160-170], and con¬ 
taining the elements of the faith; and th eXfyos ’toos 
"E X >. r,vag of Tatian, a disciple of Justin, but after 
his master’s death an apostate from the Church. 
The celebrated dialogue called the Octavius, writ¬ 
ten by Marcus Minucius Felix, a Roman lawyer, 
belongs, according to some authorities, to this 

1 So according to Moslieim and Semiseh ; according to 
Valerius and Alexander it was written, like the first, 
under Antoninus Pius. 
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period, and is therefore the earliest Latin Apology 
which has come down to us. On the testimony 
of Jerome, however, others have assigned a later 
date [a.d. 220-230] to the Octavius. It is ■written 
in the style of Cicero, and contains a clear account 
of the groat questions at issue between Chris¬ 
tianity and heathenism. The date of the Aiuovg/Ug 
ru)v <P/?.o<r6pcov of IIermias cannot be fixed 
with accuracy; some writers have even placed it 
so late as the fifth century. It abounds in ridi¬ 
cule of the philosophers of the day, and carica¬ 
tures the subjects which engrossed tlieir attention. 
The Apology of Tertullian was written in Latin 
[a.d. 194], and afterwards translated into Greek. 
While defending the Church, and deprecating the 
severity shewn towards Christians, Tertullian at¬ 
tacked the ancient gods, and wrote with bitter 
scorn and contempt of the actions attributed to 
them by then worshippers. Origcn composed at 
the age of sixty [a.d. 246] a reply in eight books 
to the work of Celsus against Christianity. About 
a.d. 303, Arnobius, a teacher of rhetoric at Sicca, 
in Africa, wrote (while yet a catechumen) a de¬ 
fence of Christianity, in seven books, as a proof of 
the reality of his conversion. The objects of the 
Apologists are: [1.] To shew the reasonableness of 
their faith, and the emptiness of the objections 
brought against it. [2.] To prove the folly of tlie 
popular beliefs, and the unworthiness of the hea¬ 
then deities, a task which the heathen philoso¬ 
phers had themselves rendered easy. The view 
of Euhemerus that the deities were dead men is in 
fact quoted and appealed to by Minucius Felix 
[Oct. i. 21]. [3.] To refute the false accusations 

of Atheism, immorality, and sedition which were 
perseveringly made against the Christians. The 
arguments of the Apologists are drawn from the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, the miracles of 
the Saviour, the rapid growth of Christianity, the 
constancy of the Christians in their cruel suffer¬ 
ings, their strict and self-denying lives, their 
peaceable obedience to the laws, and from the 
absurdities of the popular superstition, which they 
hold up to unsparing ridicule. 

APOSTASY. This term, originally signifying 
desertion from and revolt against the commander 
to whom a soldier owed loyalty and obedience, 
has come to mean, in respect to Christianity, 
desertion from tlie faith of Christ, and revolt 
against it. The influences which have chiefly 
led persons into apostasy have been persecution, 
worldly interest, and speculative unbelief. [1.] 
It was the peculiar temptation to which Christians 
■were subjected under the persecuting emperors 
and their subordinates, renunciation of Christ 
being the one condition on which a person 
accused of being a Christian could escape martyr¬ 
dom. The gentlest test of such a renunciation 
was that of offering a few grains of incense to a 
heathen deity ; the most coarse form of it that of 
a verbal blasphemy against the Lord. [2.] In 
all times there have been apostates who have 
forsaken Christianity for some other religion on 
account of their interest. Such cases not un- 
frcquently occur in modern days when Christians 
have become Mahometans for the sake of a good 
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position in the service of a Mahometan sovereign. 
[3.] Many heresies are constructive apostasy, hut 
the term is more properly applicable to such 
wilful renunciation of all belief in Christ as that 
of the Emperor Julian—always surnamed the 
Apostate—or of infidels like Voltaire and others 
during the French Revolution. 

Respecting the ’ A ‘rroarac/a of the last days [2 Thess. 
ii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 1] see the article on Antichrist. 

APOSTLE. The primary idea of an ’Acrotf- 
roXog is that of a person having a mission to do 
certain things as the representative of the autho¬ 
rity by which he is sent. Hence he goes forth 
as “ one sent,” not in his own name. In this 
sense the term is once used respecting the Lord 
Himself, Who is called “ The Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession . . . faithful to Hun that 
appointed [rw croir,aa nr/] Him” [Ileb. iii. 1], the 
expression being thus used with reference to the 
mediatorial and ministerial mission of Christ. 

The name was first given to twelve of onr 
Lord’s followers, whom He so designated when 
He sent them forth with power to work miracles, 
and authority to proclaim the coming of His 
spiritual kingdom; and so to prepare the way 
for His own visitation of particular towns or 
districts of Palestine. But it was doubtless 
given by Him in an inclusive sense by anticipa¬ 
tion, and thus we must look for the entire mean¬ 
ing of the title in the specialities by which the 
office was subsequently distinguished when in 
full operation, rather than in those characteristics 
which marked its earlier phase. It will thus he 
found that each Apostle had authority and power 
to exercise all the functions of the ordinary 
Christian ministry [Bishop ; Priest], that he 
received the “gift of tongues,” and the “gift of 
miracles,” and that he was referred to as the 
supreme visible head of the Church in regard to 
that particular district of it in which he was 
working. Thus each Apostle became to Chris¬ 
tians, within the limits of his own sphere of 
work (however these limits may have been de¬ 
fined), what Moses, in spiritual matters, was to 
the Jews. He was the ultimate visible point of 
association between them and the invisible Head 
of the Church, the deputy of the Great Apostle, 
the one Supreme Bishop of souls. 

The office of Apostle was a temporary one, 
and instituted -with special reference to the vast 
work of establishing the Church of Christ. The 
direct knowledge which all who were called to 
it had of our Lord, the evidence which had been 
given to them of His resurrection, the special 
training and teaching which they received from 
Him, the fulness of the gift of the Holy Ghost 
bestowed upon them, and the comprehensive 
character of their ministerial capacity, were the 
special qualifications which fitted them for this 
unprecedented labour. By means of these gifts 
they were able to set the Church on a permanent 
and substantially unalterable footing; so that 
the xdtimate appeal in all matters of faith and 
practice is still to them, to their testimony, and 
to their rule of discipline. 

Out of the office of Apostle was developed 
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every inferior office of the Christian ministry, as 
that of Apostlo itself was developed out of the 
ministerial office of Christ. When the manage¬ 
ment of the Church at Jerusalem became too 
much for them they ordained Deacons; when 
they dispersed to their work elsewhere, they 
ordained Elders in all the churches which they 
founded; and, at a still later period, when their 
personal labours were coining to an end, they 
ordained substitutes and successors under the 
name of Bishops. Thus the ministerial offices of 
the Church, which were concentrated in Christ 
—the great “Apostle and High Priest” [Heb. 
iii. 1]—in combination witli His special media¬ 
torial office, were so concentrated in the Apostles 
in combination with their special Apostolic office ; 
and when separated off from the latter in the 
persons of their first successors, became at once 
and unalterably established as a fixed form of 
the Christian ministry. 

The original number of Apostles ordained by 
our Lord was twelve. There seems to have been 
some unrevealed reason for the choice of tills 
particular number, and it appears that it was in 
some way associated with the number of the 
twelve tribes [Matt. xix. 28]. Thus associated, 
there are many types of the Apostolate to bo 
found in the Old Testament: such, e.g., as the 
twelve “ princes of Israel” [Numb. i. 44, xvii. 2]; 
the twelve explorers of the promised land [Numb, 
xiii. 3] ; the twelve men who passed over Jordan 
before the Ark of the Covenant, and placed 
twelve stones taken from the midst of Jordan as 
a memorial [Josh. iv. 8]; and the twelve judges 
by whom the government of Moses and Joshua 
was carried on to the time of the monarchy. In 
the New Testament similar typical references are 
observed in the twelve baskets full of fragments 
[Matt. xiv. 20]; the twelve fruits borne by the 
Tree of Life [Rev. xxii. 2]; the twelve gates of 
the New Jerusalem [Rev. xxi. 12, 21], and the 
twelve foundations of its wall [Rev. xxi. 14, 19]. 

A list of the twelve Apostles is given in four 
places of the New Testament, by three of the 
Evangelists, one of whom was himself an Apostle, 
and there are points of identity and variation 
between these four lists winch will make it use¬ 
ful to give them in a tabular form, as follows :— 



Matthews. 2. 

Mark iii. 16. 

Luke vi. 14. 

Acts i. 13, 26. 

1. 

Peter. 

Peter. 

Peter. 

Peter. 

2. 

Andrew. 

James. 

Andrew. 

James. 

a! 

James. 

John. 

James. 

John. 

4. 

John. 

Andrew. 

John. 

Andrew. 

5. 

Philip. 

Philip. 

Philip. 

Philip. 

6. 

Bartholo¬ 

Bartholo¬ 

Bartholo¬ 

Thomas. 


mew. 

mew. 

mew. 


7 - 

Thomas. 

Matthew. 

Matthew. 

j Bartholo¬ 




1 

mew. 

8. 

Matthew. 

Thomas. 

Thomas. 

Matthew. 

9. 

James, son 

James, son 

Janies, son 

James, son 


of Alphens. 

of Alpheus. 

of Alpheus. 

of Alpheus. 

o 

rH 

Lebbeus 

Thaddeus. 

Simon Ze- 

Simon Ze- 


Thaddeus. 


lotes. 

lotes. 

ii. 

Simon the 

Simon the 

Judas, bro¬ 

Judas, bro¬ 


Canaanite. 

Canaanite. 

ther of 

ther of 




James. 

James. 

12. 

Judas Is- 

Judas Is¬ 

Judas Is¬ 

[Matthias.] 


cariot. 

cariot. 

cariot. 
















Apostle 

In these lists it will he observed that St. Peter 
is always named first, St. Pliilip fifth, St. James 
the Less ninth, and Judas Iscariot last. As 
regards the other Apostles, no two of the lists 
exactly agree in the order of naming them, not 
even the two which were both written by St. 
Luke. It is, however, noticeable that St. Andrew, 
St. James the Great, and St. John arc never 
named after St. Philip; St. Bartholomew, St. 
Thomas, and St. Matthew arc never named 
before St. Philip, or after St. James the Less; 
while St. Jude and St. Simon Zelotes always 
occupy the two places before Judas Iscariot. 

It seems improbable that this uniformity should 
be purely accidental; but it is difficult to assign 
any good reason for it. That St. Peter should 
always be named first and Judas Iscariot last, is 
nevertheless a fact of much significance, the one 
having evidently been jrlaced last on account of 
his sin, the other first as being in honour, if not 
in authority, the chief of the Apostles. 

The number of twelve Apostles appears to have 
been maintained till the civilized world had 
received the message which the Apostolate had to 
carry to it. St. Matthias made up the number 
after the death of Judas Iscariot, St. Paul pro¬ 
bably took the place of St. James the Great, who 
Avas slain by Herod, and it may be that St. 
Barnabas was actually an Apostle, elevated into 
the place of one of the original tAvelve after his 
death. But there is no good historical reason for 
alleging that others than those who belonged to 
the current tAvelve were properly called Apostles. 
In Ecv. xxi. 14, when the organization of the 
Church had been existing for nearly two genera¬ 
tions, “the tAvelve Apostles of the Lamb” are 
still spoken of as if the mystic number had never 
been exceeded. But that others called themselves 
apostles is evident: for St. Paul speaks of “false 
apostles . . . transforming themselves into the 
apostles of Christ,” as “Satan himself is trans¬ 
formed into an angel of light” [2 Cor. xi. 13]; 
and St. John also distinctly mentions some who 
in the Church of Ephesus “ say they are apostles 
and are not,” and whom the Church itself had 
“tried” and “found liars.” Although, therefore, 
there is some trace of the title “apostle” being 
used loosely by a feAV early writers, there is no 
evidence that it can be properly given to any 
but those avIio Avere actually of the number 
before the office expired Avith the death of St. 
John. 

There is no complete record existing of the 
several fields of labour undertaken by the Apos¬ 
tles ; but there are indications that it Avas their 
custom to keep to those parts of the world to 
Avhich they had been originally appointed, and 
not to interfere Avith “ another man’s line” [2 
Cor. x. 13-16]. There are also traditions of their 
work in parts of the Avorld not associated Avith it 
in the Acts of the Apostles, or any of the Epistles. 
Taking the evidence of the New Testament, and 
that of these traditions, the substantial result is 
indicated in the folioAving table :—- 
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Probable Fields of Apostolic Labours. 

Apostles. 


Churches. 

All of them . . 

St. Peter . . . ' 
St. Jude . . . 

i 

Palestine and Syria. 

Mesopotamia [Turkey in Asia]. 

St. Bartholomew 
St. Jude . . . , 

i 

Persia. 

St. Bartholomew 
St. Thomas . . 

i 

India. 

St. Andrew . . - 

St. Simon Ze¬ 

( 

Thrace [Turkey in Europe]. 

Scythia [Russia]. 

lotes [assisted 
by St. Mark] 

! 

North Africa [Egypt and Algeria]. 

St. Matthew . 


Ethiopia [Central Africa]. 

St. Johu . . . 

St. Paul . . . 

i 

f 

Asia Minor [Turkey in Asia]. 

Macedonia [Turkey in Europe]. 
Arabia. 

Greece. 

St. Paul . . 


Italy. 



Spain. 

Gaul. 


< II 

Britain. 


There is no reliable tradition respecting the 
labours of the remaining Apostles, and there are 
feAV of the twelve of Avhorn we really knoAv much 
more than the names. It Avas the general belief 
of the early ages of Christianity that all of them 
passed from this world by martyrdom except St. 
J ohn. 

APOSTLE. The book of the Epistles used 
in the celebration of the Holy Eucharist is known 
by this name in the Eastern Church. It is not 
unlikely that the name AA r as applied generally to 
the Apostolic Epistles by the early Church, as the 
narrative of our Lord’s Avords and Avork, though 
contained in four separate books Avritten by four 
separate authors, Avas called the Gospel. 
APOSTLES’ CREED. [Creeds.] 
APOSTOLIC CANOE'S. [Canons.] 
APOSTOLIC CONSTITUTIONS. [Consti¬ 
tutions.] 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS. [Fathers.] 
APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION is the trans¬ 
mission, through the episcopate, of the poAver and 
authority committed by our Lord to His Apostles 
for the guidance and government of the Church. 
The doctrine of the Apostolical Succession is neces¬ 
sarily implied in the teaching of Holy Scripture. 
Thus our Lord says to His Apostles : “ As my 
Father hath sent Me even so send I you” [John 
xx. 21]. The Church being a society chosen out 
of the world, and having its OAvn peculiar Laws, 
duties, and privileges, a governing authority must 
ahvays be indispensable, not only at its commence¬ 
ment, but equally so during its continuance. Its 
permanence could not otherwise be secured. Our 
Lord, moreover, thus gave His commission to the 
Apostles : “ Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature; and lo I am Avith 
you ahvay, even unto the end of the Avorld [Matt, 
xxviii. 18-20]—a promise Avhieh could not have 
been fulfilled unless He Avere also Avith their suc¬ 
cessors or representatives : A\ith you, that is, with 
those who represent you or succeed in your place. 
The Apostles being mortal, and a literal fulfilment 
of the promise impossible, we cannot understand 
our Lord’s promise in any other sense. 
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But tlie need of Apostolical Succession may be 
proved from another consideration. No one can 
have a right to preach the Gospel, or administer 
the sacraments to which are annexed the promises 
of graee and pardon of sin, without a Divine 
commission. The Church is called God’s kingdom 
upon earth, and its eonstituted order is always 
spoken of as regulated by Himself. Thus St. 
Paul clearly intimates the need of a Divine eall 
to the ministerial-office: “How can they preach,” 
he says, “except they be sent” [Rom. x. 15]. 
But we only know two ways by whieh a Divine 
eommission can he given , either through apos¬ 
tolic or episcopal succession, or by miracle, 
i.e. God designating by a supernatural sign 
those whom He appoints to the ministerial 
office. As He has not been pleased to adopt the 
latter mode, whieh eould hardly have been ex¬ 
pected in the ordinary government of His Church, 
we must necessarily admit the doctrine of an 
episeopal succession as the only means for the 
perpetuation of the ministerial offiee. The need 
of a Divine eommission is virtually acknowledged 
even by those who, uncalled, take upon themselves 
the office of the priesthood. They dare not, in 
opposition to the clear teaching of Scripture, and 
even from the obvious necessity of the case, say 
that their authority or commission to minister in 
Christ’s stead, as the Apostle says, originates from 
themselves; they assert that they are called of 
God, but that the Divine call is a secret one, 
manifest only to their own heart and conscience. 
But this alleged mode of conveying the minis¬ 
terial commission would obviously leave the 
Church exposed to the craft or evil designs of 
wicked or self-deceived men. It may also be 
remarked, judging from analogy in earthly matters, 
that if God send a messenger or ambassador to 
communicate His will to the world [2 Cor. v. 20] 
his credentials will be clear and manifest, not 
only to himself, but especially to those to whom 
he is sent, since otherwise they would have no 
safeguard against the pretensions of false teachers. 

The Apostolic Succession was not only appointed, 
however, for the conveyance of the ministerial 
o ffice through bishops, the successors of the Apostles, 
but also for the transmission from the Apostles of 
Catholic doctrine and tradition. This convey¬ 
ance of truth through the episcopate is clearly 
intimated in Holy Scripture. Thus St. Paul 
says to Timothy [2 Tim. i. 13, 14], “Hold fast 
the form [vTrorverucfiv, sketch or outline] of sound 
words which thou hast heard from me: that 
good thing which was committed unto thee, 
keep by the Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us:” 
“ the things which thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful 
men who shall be able to teach others also ’ n [2 

[ Explicat hoc loco quod paulo superius et priori 
Epistola vocavit depositum; id est, doctrinam Chris- 
tianam a se traditam ct concrcditam Timotheo, atque ab 
eo aliis porro eommendandam. Doctrinam inquit quam 
per multos testes, vcl, ut alii vertunt, inter multos testes, 
id est, in preseptia multorum, qui testes esse possunt, me 
docente audivisti, tu fac, docendo tradas et commcndes 
aliis jhominibus pari fide depositum hoc tractaturis. 
Voluit Apostolus coram multis Timotheum instituere ; 
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Tim. ii. 2]. This “good deposit” committed to 
Timothy, or the essential doctrines of the faith, 
the Apostle says, a few verses afterwards, had been 
perverted or denied by Hymcnreus and Philetus, 
u r ho said that the resurrection was past already. 
It is called by St. John “the doctrine of Christ” 
[2 John 9, 10], and by St. Jude “the faith onee 
delivered to the saints” [ver. 3]. It was probably 
a short summary of faith such as we have in the 
Apostles’ Creed. 

On referring to the teaching of the Bathers we 
shall further see the importance of the transmis¬ 
sion of truth from an apostolic original. The 
argument of Tertirllian in his Prinscription 
against Heretics is mainly founded on the fact 
that what is first must be true as being apostolic, 
and what is of later origin must be false as being 
afterwards invented, and that apostolic doctrine 
is conveyed through the episcopate, a faet whieh 
is proved and guaranteed by the unanimity of 
belief in different churches. Thus Tertullian 
argues, that what the Apostles preached “ must 
be proved in no other way than by those same 
churches which the Apostles themselves founded : 
themselves, I say, by preaching to them as well 
viva voce (as men say) as afterwards by epistles. 
If these things be so, it becometh forthwith 
manifest, that all doctrine which agreeth with 
these apostolie churches, the wombs and originals 
of the faith, must be accounted true, as without 
doubt containing that which the churches have 
received from the Apostles, the Apostles from 
Christ, Christ from God; and that all other 
doctrine must at onee be judged to be false which 
savoureth of things contrary to the truth of the 
churches, and of the Apostles, and of Christ, and 
of God” [§ 21]. And afterwards, in answer to 
the objection of heretics, that different churches 
might have believed or understood differently the 
apostolic teaeliing, he says : “ Is it probable that 
so many churches and so great should have gone 
astray into the same faith 1 Never is there one 
result among many chances; the error in the 
doctrine of the churches must needs have varied. 
But where one and the same thing is found 
among many, this is not an error, but the deposit. 
Let not any one, therefore, dare to say that those 
were in error who delivered it” [§ 28]. And 
afterwards [§ 32] he speaks of the episcopate 
being appointed for the transmission of apostolic 
seed or doctrine, challenging heretics “ to unfold 
the roll of their bishops, so coming down in suc¬ 
cession from the beginning, that their first bishop 
had for his ordainer or predecessor some one of 
the Apostles or apostolic men, provided he were 
one that continued steadfast with the Apostles.” 
And afterwards he says that churches founded in 
later times are counted not the less apostolical 
than those which the Apostles founded, by reason 
of their agreeing in the same faith, and their 
consanguinity of doctrine. 

ut turn ad multos doctrince fructus pervenirct, turn vero 
ne, si Timotlieum aliqui calumniari velleut quod nou 
traderet rectam doctrinam, testes ei non deessent ad pto- 
bandum se noil aliud docere quam quod a Paulo ao- 
cepcrat. . . . Estii Comment, in S. Pauli Ernst, in loc. 
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Thus in the primitive Church an appeal was 
made to apostolic faith and tradition transmitted 
through the episcopate as a sufficient refutation 
of novel or heretical teaching, 1 and the unanimity 
of this belief in different ehurches was alleged hi 
proof of its divine origin f while by shewing the 
time when and the person by whom a new doc¬ 
trine was introduced, its novelty and want of 
apostolic sanction was clearly evidenced. 3 

Through Apostolical Succession in all ages has 
been preserved the “ one faith,” the “ faith once 
delivered unto the saints.” 'Whatever differences 
may now exist amongst the separated portions of 
the Catholic Church, the “ charisma veritatis,” as 
in the three Creeds and in essential doctrines of 
the faith, is preserved unchanged and incorrupt 
throughout the one Body of Christ. 

The doctrine of the Apostolical Succession has 
been held by the best and most learned writers of 
the Church of England, as Andrewes, Bramhall, 
Hammond, Hall, Taylor, and Wilson, and is the 
only foundation on which Episcopaey can rest as 
a divine institution. On rejecting it, the only 
alternative can be that Episcopaey has merely 
ecclesiastical sanction or authority; and thus (if 
the exigencies of the Church should seem to re¬ 
quire it) is a form of government that may be 
changed or wholly set aside. The duty of obedience 
to a bishop, in that case, would not rest upon the 
apostolicity of his office, nor could he have any 
authority but such as is founded on the voluntary 
submission of those over whom he was placed. 
Hence wc cannot be surprised that they who 
reject the rightful authority of the episcopate as 
founded on its Divine institution, and yet admit, 
as they must, that the bishop, for the due dis¬ 
charge of his office, ought to have some authority, 
notoriously lean to Erastianism, regarding the 
Church as an appendage to the State, and the 
bishop as a State officer, who is furnished by the 
secular Government with all needful authority 
and power. 

Tho supposed uncertainty involved in this 
doctrine forms the principal objection against it 
by modern writers; the bishops ordaining others 
may not, it is supposed, have been themselves 
consecrated, and thus a succession of orders from 
the Apostles would not have been transmitted. A 

1 “ Traditioncm itaque Apostolorum in toto mundo 

manifestatam in omni eeclesia adest perspicere omnibus 
qui vera velintviderc; ct liabemus annumerare eos qui ab 
Apostolis institute sunt Episcopi in Ecclesiis et suceessores 
eorum usque ad nos qui nihil tale docuerunt neque 
cognoverunt quale ab his deliratur” [S. Iren as i ad hares. 
lib. iii. § 3]. “ Quapropter eis qui sunt in Eeclesia pres- 

byteris obedire oportet, his qui suceessionem habeut ab 
apostolis sicut ostendimus ; qui euni episcopatus succes- 
sione charisma veritatis certum secundum placituin Patris 
acceperant” [Ibid. lib. iv. c. xxvi. § 2], 

2 Eusebii Eccles. Historia, lib. v. c. vi., where, in 
referring to the Church of Rome, the historian says that 
Eleutlierius is now the twelfth from the Apostles in the 
episcopate, “in the same order and the same doctrine 
[SiSax??] in which the tradition of the Apostles in the 
Church and the preaching of the truth has come down 
to us.’ 

3 Thus the heresy of Artemon on the divinity of our 
Lord, as Eusebius shews [ Eccles. Histor. v. c. 28], was 
opposed to the unanimous belief of the Roman Church 
from the Apostolic age. 
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mere supposition , resting on no evidence, might 
fairly be dismissed ■without notice, but a few 
words will shew that it was wholly improbable 
and, humanly speaking, impossible. In tho 
•words of a learned writer at the beginning of 
last eentury : “ Scarce any synod met but in their 
acts, their method of proceeding, or their canons, 
they act as men that took the greatest care that 
none should be admitted bishops, or to the holy 
orders but by bishops only; and that if any 
invaded the holy offices by any clancular or in¬ 
direct means they should be deposed. A great 
part of these canons were made for regulating 
ordinations, especially those of bishops, by pro¬ 
viding that none should be ordained, except in 
extraordinary cases, except by three bishops of 
the same province, with the express consent of 
the majority of the rest; that strange bishops 
should not be admitted to join with those of the 
province on sueh occasions, but those only who 
were neighbours and well known, and the 
validity of whose orders was not disputed. And 
they who have looked into Church history further, 
know how jealous both clergy and people were 
of the regularity of their bishops’ ordination; 
and how even schismatics and heretics were 
ready upon occasion to raise objections against 
those who came into their sees without the usual 
and established forms; and that there were 
frequent provincial synods whose chief business 
it was to inquire into any omissions of that sort: 
so that one may safely pronounce it morally im¬ 
possible for any one to possess himself and con¬ 
tinue for any tract of time in a bishopric but 
he who came in by the canonical method.” And 
again : “ Christ Jesus has taken more abundant 
eare to ascertain the succession of pastors in His 
Church than ever was taken in relation to the 
Aarunical priesthood. This last descended by 
inheritance or traduction from father to son, and 
the right that any priest or Levite had to his 
office, and the validity of their ministrations 
depended upon the legitimacy of their birth; 
and how could the sons of Aaron certainly know 
that they were his posterity, or how could they 
be able to demonstrate it to others ? Certainly 
upon no principles but what are more dubious 
than those upon which we believe our bishops to 
be the successors of the Apostles in an uninter¬ 
rupted line. Eor hi this case the succession is 
transmitted from seniors to juniors, by the most 
public and solemn action, or rather process of 
actions, that is ever performed in a Christian 
Church; an action done in the face of the sun, 
and attested by great numbers of the most 
authentic witnesses, as consecrations always were. 
And I suppose it cannot bear any dispute, but 
that it is now more easily to be proved that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury "was canonically or¬ 
dained, than that any one person now living is 
the son of him who is called his father; and 
that the same might be said of any archbishop or 
bishop that ever sat on that or any other Epis¬ 
copal see during the time of his being bishop; 
nor is it easy to see by what method Providence 
could have made the succession of pastors more 
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clear and indubitable than by tbis which has 
actually been used.” 1 

Having thus shewn that the very highest 
degree of certainty which the case admits of is 
involved in this doctrine, let us now see the 
inevitable consequences of rejecting it. “ This 
point is beyond controversy; and I would re¬ 
quest my brethren of the clergy to look w r ell to 
it: there is no middle course to take; we must 
cither maintain an Apostolic succession in its 
full and exclusive meaning, or sanction Robert 
Brown’s plan of ordination by persons w r ho have 
never been ordained themselves. If wc deny the 
validity of such ordination, and hold that persons 
who have been ordained themselves can alone 
ordain others, the Apostolic succession follows of 
necessity. It is thus we trace back the authority 
of the English priesthood to the Apostles, and to 
Jesus Christ, who first ordained ministers of His 
Word. There is not a foot of ground to stand on 
between the Apostolical succession and the Inde¬ 
pendent system. And it is for this reason the 
Independent triumphed when the Church of 
England fell ; for his remaining opponents had 
nothing either in reason or Scripture which they 
could oppose to the progress of his opinions.” 2 

AQUARII. [Eucharist.] 

ARCANI DISCIPLINA. [Disciplixa.] 

ARCHBISHOP. Bishop Beveridge says the 
names of Metropolitan, Archbishop, Exarch, and 
Patriarch, came into use in the Church, some at 
the Council of ISTicaea or shortly before, and others 
at a time scarcely anterior to that of Chalccdon. 
[Cod. Can, de Metrop. c. v. vol. ii. p. 173.] Isi¬ 
dore of Seville, in his Etymologies [eh. xii.], says 
Archbishop is a Greek appellation designating the 
chief of bishops, that is, a primate ; for he is the 
vicar of apostles, and presides over both metro¬ 
politans and bishops. The distinction between 
an archbishop and metropolitan has died out, and 
no difference except that which is nominal exists 
between them : but it has been questioned whe¬ 
ther, correctly speaking, an archbishop, such as 
those of Rossano and Luciano, who have no suf¬ 
fragans, may be called metropolitan. The latter 
derives his name from the mother Church, not 
from a number of cities. St. Athanasius, who- 
lived in the fourth century, first used the title of 
Archbishop, and under it mentioned Alexander 
his predecessor in the see of Alexandria. At the 
Council of Chalccdon, [a.d. 451], the Greeks be¬ 
stowed the title upon Pope Leo V., having al¬ 
ready applied it to the bishops of the chief cities 
of the East. In the West it does not appear to 
have been adopted before the age of Charlemagne. 
The order of Bishops by the canon law is divided 
into four—1. Patriarchs ; 2. Archbishops ; 3. 
Metropolitans; and 4. Bishops: in spiritual 
power and pontifical dignity they are equals ; but 
in respect of the exercise of the ministry the 

1 Johnson’s Clergyman's Vade Mccum, containing the 
Canonical Codes of the Primitive Church . Praef. Ixxxviil- 
xcii, [1709]. 

2 Barter’s Tracts in Defence of the Christian Sallath , 
the Church , her Priesthood and her Sacraments , p. 152. 
Ed. 1851. 
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archbishop is the superior of the bishop, from the 
extent, honour, and privileges attached to his 
office. So we must understand Thorndike when 
he says “ an archbishop is a chief among bishops, 
not a person to govern divers churches and seats 
of bishoprics.” [Prim. Episc. ch. iv. §11.] In 
the form of his consecration (and before the Re¬ 
formation in England, by his use of the distinc¬ 
tive pall) the archbishop differs from bishops, but 
within his archdiocese has no authority superior 
to their own. The Apostolical Canons require 
bishops to recognise their metropolitan as their 
superior, to obey him, to undertake no business 
of importance without his advice, just as he was 
bound in a similar manner to deliberate before¬ 
hand with the suffragans of his province before he 
took any step of moment. The Council of Hicsea 
only regulated the rights of dignities already in 
existence. The archbishop confirms the election 
of bishops ; consecrates them or appoints some 
other prelate for that purpose ; he enforces the 
canons and synodal constitutions within his pro¬ 
vince, and convenes provincial councils, in which 
he sits as president and principal judge. He had 
the care of the whole province, and took measures 
so that his suffragans held a diocesan synod every 
year and appointed rural deans. He had the 
right of visitation within his province, and appeals 
could be made to him for the purpose of revers¬ 
ing the judgments of his suffragans. In the 
vacancy of a see he administered the diocese when 
a chapter failed to appoint administrators within 
eight days. The archbishop has the right of car¬ 
rying his cross throughout his province, unless in 
the presence of a papal legate or cardinal. The 
archbishop wore a purple mantle over his rochet, 
and gave the benediction with his hand raised 
and v r ith the sign of the cross, but could exercise 
neither jurisdiction nor office without the consent 
of the diocesan, except in the consecration of 
churches, by the Council at Cealcythe,c. 11, in 816. 

In the East the Patriarch of Constantinople 
had 1031 metropolitans and 37 archbishops under 
him; probably the latter had no suffragans. 
Primates, formerly called Catholic, and patriarchs 
are eminent above ordinary archbishops and me¬ 
tropolitans, and constituted by the Church with 
the assent of the State, such as the Primate of 
Germany (Nuremburg), of Spain (Toledo), of 
France (Lyons), of Belgium (Mechlin), of Eng¬ 
land (Canterbury and York), of Poland (Gncsen), 
of Denmark (Lundcn), of Ireland (Armagh and 
Dublin), of Hungary (Gran), of Bohemia (Prague), 
of Scotland (St. Andraw’s). A primate presides 
over the ecclesiastical capital in a country, and, 
properly, is the superior of many archbishops ; 
but the distinction has been drawn between the 
primate of a province and those primates with a 
divided primacy, such as those of Bourges and 
Sens, w r ho claimed to be Primates of France: in 
England the nice distinction has been drawn be¬ 
tween York as Primate of England, and Canter¬ 
bury as Primate of All England ; the latter title 
is implied at an early date [Bede, II. E. lib. iv. 
c. 2 ], in the seventh century [Wilkins’ Cone. i. 
35, 41], and York was constituted metropolitan 
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by Pope Gregory [Eocle, H. E. lib. i. c. xxix]. 
[Patriarch, Visitation.] In the eighth cen¬ 
tury there was a partition of tire province of 
Canterbury, Lichfield being constituted an arch¬ 
bishopric under Hygcbert for about eleven years 
[see Johnson’s Canons , vol. i. p. 287, Oxf. ed. 
note *], and until a.d. 114S, St. David’s claimed 
to be an independent archbishopric. [Haddan 
and Stubbs’ Councils, i. pp. 317, 348, 352, 355.] 
The Scotch had no metropolitans [Counc. at Ceal- 
cythe, a.d. 81G, c. 5] until 1472 [Spotswood, p. 58, 
ed. 1677], the Bishop of St. Andrews hitherto 
having ranked as chief pontiff of Scotland [Any. 
Sac. ii. p. 235], Appeals were allowed from the 
bishop to the archbishop by the Articles of Clar¬ 
endon [a.d. 1164], § viii. [Du Maillane, du droit 
Canonique , i. 193 ; Beyerlinck, Theatrum, iii. 97 ; 
Frances, de Cathedral thus, cap. i. xxxiii.] 

AECHDEACOK. The primitive meaning of 
this title was “ head” or “ chief of the deacons,” 
and St. Lawrence is said to have been chief of 
the seven deacons of Home in the middle of the 
third century. The chief of the deacons minis¬ 
tered to the bishop during the celebration of the 
holy Eucharist, as ordinary deacons ministered to 
their respective priests ; and hence probably arose 
the intimate association between the bishop and 
the archdeacon, which led to the latter being 
called “ ocidus Epiwopi” In early ages the arch¬ 
deacon was always a deacon (as in the case of St. 
Athanasius), and the custom of his remaining in 
the lowest of the three holy orders continued to 
be observed in some instances as late as the 
twelfth century. But, as the bishop’s deputy in 
many ecclesiastical transactions, the archdeacon 
became the superior officer of the archpriest 
[Eural Dean], and was ordained to the higher 
order in consequence, though still retaining the 
name of deacon. In modern times they act in 
many things as deputies of the bishop, have an 
ordinary jurisdiction over the clergy and the 
churches within their archdeaconries, and are ex 
officio examiners of candidates for holy orders. 
They also sit ex officio in Convocation. 

AECHIMAKDEITE [& PX os and pdvSpa]. The 
superior of a Greek monastery, as it were the 
chief of the fold. In this sense it was sometimes 
given to all ecclesiastical superiors, both amongst 
Latins and Oriental Christians ; and is synony¬ 
mous with abbot, as M. de Montalembcrt men¬ 
tions that a French priest thus addressed Aid- 
helm, the Abbot of Malmesbury . 1 In its true 
acceptance the title was given to the abbot- 
general, the president of a number of abbots 
[Tiyoi’/xh'oi], It was an oriental title, and occurs 
in the .Novels of Justinian and the decrees of the 
Councils of Ephesus and Constantinople. In 
Italy it appeared in 1094, when Eoger I., King 
of Sicily, founded an archimandrite as superior to 
all the Basilian abbots in his kingdom, and they 
yearly, on the feast of St. Saviour, August G, 
made their profession of obedience ; at length a 
secular prelate was appointed by the King of 
Spain as archimandrite in commendam of St. 
Saviour’s monastery at Messina ; by a brief, dated 
1 Cellani, Epist. adAldh. Aldhchni Opera, 1844, p. 331. 
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1635, he is now a bishop of the exempt diocese. 
His office was in the patronage of the crown ; ho 
wears rochet and cope in the papal chapel, and 
ranks after bishops : lie is not bound to residence. 
In France and Germany the name was used gen- 
erically for all bishops, and even by an arch¬ 
bishop. The Greek archimandrite is appointed 
by the patriarch, and can ordain readers. 

AKIAK ISM, so called as being derived from 
the teaching of Arius, a presbyter of Alexandria 
[a.d. 319]. Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
gives the following account of the beginning of 
the heresy: “ Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 
setting forth in the presence of his clergy the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, was accused by 
Arius, one of his clergy, of Sabollianism, or deny¬ 
ing the distinction of the Persons of the God¬ 
head ; but, in attempting to refute the bishop, 
he advanced an opposite error. If, said Arius, the 
Father begat the Son, He that was begotten had a 
beginning of existence; and thus it is evident 
there was a time when the Son did not exist (o vk 
'qv d Ytos). It thus necessarily follows that He 
had His being from things which are not 2 (e£ ovk 
oi’Tojv eyew wroo-racnv). Arius’ opinions are thus 
summed up in his letter to Eusebius, bishop of 
Kicomedia :—“But we say, and think, and have 
taught, and do teach, that the Son is not unbe¬ 
gotten, nor a part in any way of the unbegotten ; 
nor (derives His substance) from any subjacent 
matter (i£ viroKecpevov twos), but that by will 
and counsel, ( i.e . of the Father), He has existed 
before time and ages, perfect God, only-begotten 
and unchangeable ; and that He existed not before 
He was begotten, or created, or purposed (6pi<r6yj), or 
established (OepeXuodfj). For He was not unbe¬ 
gotten. We are persecuted because we say that 
the Son had a beginning, and God was without 
beginning. On this account we are persecuted, 
and likewise because we say He is from things 
which are not (l£ ovk oitcov Icttw). For this 
we say, since He is neither a part of God, 
nor of any subjacent matter ” (vroKeipbov twos ). 3 
Arius and his followers were excommunicated ’by 
Alexander, who, in his letter to the bishops of 
the Catholic Church, gives an account of the 
opinions and theories of Aldus, which, as he says, 
were novel and hitherto unknown, which them¬ 
selves boasted of as a proof of their own superior 
knowledge and discernment in the interpretation 
of Scripture. Their system, on their own shew¬ 
ing, was not that which, taught by Christ and 
His Apostles, had been handed down by succes¬ 
sive bishops from the earliest age. It was novel 
they admitted, and had originated from them¬ 
selves, which was sufficient to shew its human 
origin. 4 Bishop Alexander not only confirms and 
illustrates the account already given of the opin¬ 
ions of Arius and his followers, but further shews 

2 L C. 5. 

3 Theodoret, Ecdes . Hist book i. c. 4. 

4 Thus they boast themselves as wise inventors of 
dogmas {doypL&rojp eupercu), and that to them has been 
revealed what was hitherto unknown to any person under 
heaven (dvroh d7rQK6Ka\u<p0cu ptdpots rep dvdevl rCbv inrb rlv 
t}\wp iriptp wi(pVK€v i\6ew its ivvotav). Theodoret, Ecde$. 
Hist lib. i. c. 4, 
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the consequences which followed, and which they 
themselves deduced from their theory of our Lord’s 
worship. They said that our Lord was hy nature 
of a changeable (Tpeirrys) nature, and capable 
(eTTiSeKriKov) of both virtue and vice, and that He 
was elected to be the Son of God, not that ITe 
had by nature any qualifications (ovk exovrd n) 
superior to those of other sons of God, but that 
God foresaw that, though mutable by nature, He 
would be vigilant and zealous in avoiding evil. 
They add that if Paul and Peter had made 
similar efforts (tovto /jidcrcuro) their filiation would 
in no respect have differed from His. 1 

The divinity of the Son of God had been denied 
by others before Arius. The Gnostics in the first 
two centuries rejected it, though not absolutely, 
or, we may rather say, held it on a novel and un¬ 
catholic theory. [Docette.] Ebion [.s. y.],Theodotus, 
and Artemon or Artemas [a.d. 200], his disciple, 
denied the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, asserting 
He was a mere man. Of the first little is known, 
and his personality is even denied; of the other 
two an account is given by Eusebius, who says 
that Theodotus was excommunicated by Pope 
Victor [a.d. 200], and calls h i m the author and 
father of the God-denying apostacy. 2 Paid of 
Samosata, about the middle of the third century 
[a.d. 263] revived the heresy of Artemon, and 
was excommunicated by the Council of Antioch. 3 

The teaching of Arius, though resembling in a 
certain sense that of these heretics, by no means 
exactly coincided with it. He did not think that 
Christ was a mere man, but that He was “ perfect 
God ” (by adoption), though not of the substance 
of the Eather, and, as the Scripture teaches, that 
He created all things. Besides, Gnostic opinions 
respecting our Lord, or the teaching of Theodotus 
and others, that He was a mere man, were theories 
peculiar to a few individuals and their followers 
which did not widely prevail in the early Church. 
Arianism, on the contrary, was not only widely 
and rapidly disseminated, but at one time was pre¬ 
dominant throughout Eastern Christendom, and 
was the scourge of the Church for more than four 
centuries. It can also urge in its defence more 
plausible and apparently scriptural proof than 
any previous heresy on the same subject, espe¬ 
cially than that of our Lord’s mere humanity. 

But let us fairly look at its alleged Scriptural 
proof, and we shall see, under whatever modifica¬ 
tions proposed, that it is not only destitute of 
the sanction of the Word of God, but wholly 
irreconcileable with its teaching. There are, it 
must be admitted, apparently discordant state¬ 
ments respecting our Lord: but when we discover 
the true theory or hypothesis, all apparent con¬ 
tradictions will necessarily disappear, as the 
Word of God must in all parts be in harmony 
with itself, nor can separate truths be discordant 
with each other, or with the truth in its fulness 
as revealed by God. 

But the Arian hypothesis will not explain 
such difficulties, nor enable us to reconcile the 
seemingly discordant statements of Scripture. 

1 Theodoret, Eecles. Hist. lib. i. c. 4. 

2 Euseb. Ecclcs. Hist. bk. v. c. 23. 3 Ibid. vii. c. 30. 
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Taking it, as the Arians boasted, as an ingenious 
theory which themselves had devised, we can 
show its untenableness—that it will break down 
even from its own weakness and inconsistency. 

The Scripture uses certain figures and illustra¬ 
tions suited to our present earthly state, and 
founded on our earthly experience and know¬ 
ledge : such illustrations must necessarily be im¬ 
perfect and inadequate, and cannot be understood 
in their full sense and bearing. Earthly things, 
as we know, are not homogeneous with heavenly, 
and can only partially and imperfectly represent 
them. Hence such illustrations at the best 
must be very inadequate and defective. 

Thus our Lord was called the Son of God 
[Matt. xxvi. 63, 64], the only-begotten of the 
Eather [John i. 14, 18], God’s own Son [Bom. 
viii. 32 ; Gal. iv. 4]. Undoubtedly, if the meta¬ 
phor of Sonship be understood in its full sense, 
and in accordance with an earthly relationship, 
we must admit, with Arius, that the existence 
of the Father was prior to that of the Son. But 
on this point, as we find from other statements 
of Scripture, the illustration before us fails. By 
admitting it, we shall contradict Scripture both 
negatively and positively. Thus we are not told 
in Scripture that the Father existed before the 
Son; on the contrary, God is called the Ever¬ 
lasting Father, which shews that the Son must 
be also everlasting, none being a father until he 
have Of child. 4 Besides, as we shall presently 
see, the Son is declared to be God, and eternal 
existence is the necessary attribute of Godhead. 

But let us look further at this figure of Son- 
ship, and we shall not only find that it conveys a 
true idea of the relationship of the Father and the 
Son, but that it is also founded on the main and 
prominent idea which we ourselves should attach 
to such relationship. An earthly son is of the 
same nature, or co-essential with, his father : this 
fact is inseparable from the relationship, and is 
primarily implied by it, and would indeed first 
occur to us on naming or alluding to it. Again, 
obedience is very prominently implied in the 
relationship of son, the duty of submission to a 
father’s will or command [Heb. v. 8]. 

How with these obvious truths or inferences 
before us, let us consider two passages, one pro¬ 
minently brought forward by Gatholics, and the 
other by Arians—“I and my Father are one” 
John x. 30]; “My Father is greater than I” 
John xiv. 28]. Arianism is obviously inconsis¬ 
tent with the first of these passages. For in 
what consists this oneness of the Father and the 
Son 1 Hot in will or purpose only, as might be 
said of one of the prophets ; since, if thus under¬ 
stood, the Jews would not have attempted to 
stone our Lord as a blasphemer—but it can only 
be a oneness of nature, such as must belong to 
the Father and the Son—oneness which neces¬ 
sarily issues on the part of the Son in a perfect 
unity with His Father in the works and counsels 
of Godhead [See Matt. xi. 27; John v. 17. x. 
15, xiv. 9-11, xvi. 15, xvii. 10] ; a perfect union 

4 An argument, as Petavius shews, often brought 
forward by the Fathers. See De Trinitatc, lib. iv. c. 4. 
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which could not have existed had one "been a 
creature and the other a Creator; which illustrates 
and is solely founded on a belief of the one Deity 
of the Father and of the Son. 

Axianism may also be shewn to be really in¬ 
consistent with the true meaning of the second 
passage. It is only in accordance with the 
Catholic theory that the two passages can be 
reconciled; they are parts of one great truth, 
equally necessary for a true conception of the 
Doctrine of the Incarnation—that our Lord, 
perfect Cod, is the Everlasting Son of the Father, 
and was sent as His ambassador to a sinful world. 
But let us more particularly consider the second 
passage, in which no less than in the other is 
implied the relationship of Son. Asa Son Christ 
was subordinate to the Father, and also as being 
sent by Him, His messenger and ambassador to 
the world. Thus the two passages are not even 
apparently contradictory. The Son and the 
Father are equal as united in the same Godhead, 
and yet in another point of view, as implied in 
their very relationship, and in our Lord’s media¬ 
torial office, it is equally true that the Father is 
greater than the Son, or, in St. Paul’s words, 
“ the Head of Christ is God.” 

But Arius and his followers maintained that 
the passage before us ought to be so understood 
as if Christ had asserted, “ My Father is greater 
than I,” just as God is greater than man. But, 
allowing this interpretation (which per se the 
passage will admit of), our Lord is thus supposed 
to have said that God is greater than man: in 
other words, He enunciated a mere truism, or 
self-evident proposition, which can hardly be 
supposed; and, in fact, His words would really 
have been far more objectionable. Let us sup¬ 
pose, for instance, that Moses or one of the pro¬ 
phets had said, “ The Almighty is greater than 
1 ,” such language, worse than an unmeaning 
truism, would be intolerable and blasphemous. 
The words before us could only have been used 
in comparing persons, who, as the very com¬ 
parison implies, might be compared together, 
though one, it is admitted, in some respects is 
greater than the other. But how can God and 
man be really compared together at all 1 The idea 
of comparison in such a case is mere blasphemy. 
And though Arius did not assert that Christ was 
a mere man, he maintained that He was only a 
creature, however exalted; and thus these remarks 
in reference to his theory will equally hold good. 
But our Lord, it may be added, was not stating 
a self-evident truism, He was making a declara¬ 
tion required by His previous teaching. He had 
said that He was the Son of God, was one with 
the Father, that He dwelt in the Father and the 
Father in Him, thus declaring His participation 
of the Divine Nature. On the other hand it was 
needful to declare, for the confirmation and 
sanction of His mission, that He Avas a messenger 
sent to deliver God’s will, that, as a Son, He 
could do nothing of Himself, but as the Father 
gave Him commandment—“ My Father is greater 
than I.” In the folloAving passages, of Avhich 
Petavius [De Trlnitate, lib. ii. c. 1-4] gives an 
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explanation from the Fathers, &c., Avill be seen 
the alleged Scriptural proof of Arianism: Prov. 
viii. 22; Matt. x. 17, xix. 17, xxiv. 36; Mark 
xiii. 32; John i. 30, v. 19, 26, xir. 28, xvii. 3; 
Acts ii. 36; Col. i. 15; Heb. iii. 2; 1 Tim. vi. 
17. 

Again, the theory of Arius is equally untenable 
in other respects. He maintained that Christ Avas 
God, though not of the Divine Nature; hence he 
Avas justly charged Avith teaching a plurality of 
Gods, thus contradicting a fundamental truth of 
Divine revelation, and advocating a sort of 
heathen Polytheism. 1 

The untcnablcness of his theory is orving in 
some degree to the attempt to reconcile it Avitli 
the language of Holy Scripture ; its wra-Scriptural- 
ness is thus clearly and unmistakeably manifest. 
Thus, as was just said, by admitting that our 
Lord Avas God, he taught a plurality of Gods: 
he asserted also Avith Holy Scripture that Christ 
is the Creator of all things, and yet, according to 
his oxvn theory, Christ was a creature, and made 
by another. 2 Hence, as Ave might suppose, the 
peculiar characteristic of Arianism is its change¬ 
ableness, an utter want of consistency and stability: 
his folloxvers were soon divided into mutually 
conflicting sects and parties, continually issuing 
new and inconsistent creeds. 3 St. Athanasius 
speaks of their being variable and fickle in their 
sentiments as chameleons in their colours, “ not 
having one opinion, but changing to and fro, and 
now recommending statements, and noAV dis¬ 
honouring them, and in turn recommending Avhat 
just noAV they Avere blaming.” 4 Thus the rational¬ 
izing system of Arius, tried by Scriptural proof, 

1 S. August, contra Maxim, lib. ii. sec. 31. 

2 “ It appears,” says Dr. Waterland [Sermons on the 
Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, pp. 100, 101 (1720)], 
“ to have been a rule and maxim of the Church in 
Irenseus’ time [adv. Hares. lib. iv. c. 41], and probably 
all along, that no creature whatever could have any 
hand in creating, but that creating Avas an indisputable 
mark of a Divine immutable nature. These principles 
seem to have obtained constantly in the Church before 
the Hieene Council. Ho sooner did the Arian contro¬ 
versy arise, but the Catholicks, upon their old principles, 
charged the Arians Avith great inconsistency, in making 
a creature of the Sou of God, and yet admitting Him to 
be Creator. They scrupled not to tell them that this 
Avas copying after Valentinus and reviving the principles 
of the Gnostics: that it was confounding the ideas of 
Creator and creature, and Avas all over contradictory and 
repugnant. Ho argument bore harder on the Allans 
than this, as appears by the perplexity and confusion 
they Avere in upon it; not being able to come to any 
certain and fixed resolution on it, Scripture and Catholic 
tradition appeared clear, full, and strong for the Son s 
being properly and strictly Framer and Maker of the 
world, and there were but few in comparison who durst 
go such lengths as openly to deny it; on the other hand, 
to make a creature Creator was in a manner unheard of 
except among hcrcticks, and Avas besides harsh ami 
shocking even to common sense.” Waterland refers in a 
note to St. Ambrose, cle Fid. lib. i. c. 5: “ Quis Auctorem 
inter opera sua deputet ut videatur id esse quod 
fecit?” 

3 The Arians in about tAventy years held fourteen 
synods, issuing new and discordant definitions of faith. 
[Petavius, Dogm. Theol. de Trinitate, lib. i. e. 9. See 
also Tiliemont’s Fee Hist. (Deacon’s transl.), vol. x. p. 
353 1737.] 

4 ’Treatises of St. Athanasius, pp. 2-7 (Oxf. transl.). 
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(which lie admits) is untenable andself-destractive; 
it eould not be the truth, or the Divine revelation, 
which is necessarily one and unchangeable, and 
so proved by internal consistency and permanence. 
The unscripturalness of Arianism, and its want of 
primitive sanction, was also elcarly shewn at the 
Couneil of Nice [a.d. 325]. The bishops, assembled 
at the council 1 from all parts of the world, after 
listening with impatience to what they deemed 
the blasphemous language of its author in his 
defence, not only declared his system unscrip- 
tural, but contrary to the belief and tradition 
which was from the beginning inthe Church. They 
adopted the word o/xooiVtos, 2 of the same Divine 
Nature, as expressing the true doctrine of our 
Lord’s Godhead; that, in the words of the creed 
Avhich the council put forth, our Lord is “ God 
of God, Light of Light, true God of true God, 
begotten, not made, eonsubstantial (o/xoovo-ios) with 
the Father.” Seventeen bishops present at the 
Council opposed, at first, the definition of liomoou- 
sion, not as being in agreement with Arius, but 
thinking that the word might be misunderstood 
or interpreted in a Sabellian sense: yet, in the end, 
all complied rvitfi the definition of the Couneil, 
and signed the anathema against Arius, with the 
exception of Thomas and Secundus, who were 
exeommunicated with the heretic, and afterwards 
banished into Ulyrieum. A few years later 
the Empress Constantia, who was under the 
guidance of an Arian priest, persuaded the Em¬ 
peror Constantine to reeall Arius from banishment 
[a.d. 330], who, presenting a profession of faith, 
persuaded the Emperor of his orthodoxy. Arius 
then, after being refused admission into the 
eliurch at Alexandria by St. Athanasius, the sue- 
eessor of the bishop who had excomniunieatcd 
him, was shortly afterwards received into com¬ 
munion at Jerusalem by Eusebius, Bishop of 

1 The number of bishops present was probably 318, 
though Tillemont says the first authors who meutioned 
the number have differed therein very much, but have 
always made them near three hundred. They were accom¬ 
panied by a great number of priests, deacons, and others. 
[History of Council of Nice, sec. ii. (Deacon’s transl.)]. 

2 The word liomoousion (oyoobenos) had been used, as 
St. Athanasius shews, from an early period in the Church, 
as expressing the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s consub- 
stantiality with the Father. We also find a similar 
phrase in the Latin Church used by Tertullian, -who speaks 
of the Divine Persons as being “ unius substantiae” 
[Advcrs. Prase.]. The word had been condemned at the 
Council of Antioch, as used by Paul in a Sabellian 
sense ; it might indeed be so used, though the Catholie 
interpretation seems to have been genuine and primitive, 
and was first altered to countenance Paul’s novel and hereti¬ 
cal teaching. St. Athanasius says that it was intended at 
the Council of Nice merely to state that our Lord was 
“ God of God,” the “ only Begotten,” or, to use other 
similar phrases of Scripture, but that Eusebius of Nico- 
media, a friend and secret supporter of Arius, persuaded his 
party to assent to this definition, as admitting an Arian 
explanation, all creatures being, in a certain sense, ‘ 1 from 
God. ” Other similar phrases of Scripture might also be 
plausibly interpreted in accordance with the Arian 
theory. The assembled bishops, determined to exclude 
the possibility of evading their meaning, thought it 
necessary to add homoousion (of the same substance) as 
the most explicit definition possible of our Lord’s con- 
substantiality with the Father. [See Petavii Dogmat. 
Thcol. He Tnnitatc, lib. iv. e. 5.] 
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Nieomedia, and by others agreeing generally with 
his heretieal opinions, who were then present at 
the dedication of a ehureh. But this acknow¬ 
ledgment of Ills orthodoxy by suspected friends 
or followers could be of little real service to his 
cause. It was obviously important that he 
should be received into communion by a bishop 
of unsuspected orthodoxy, and also at the im¬ 
perial city Constantinople. On his arrival there, 
he was treated as excommunicate by Alexander 
the bishop. The Emperor also, to whom he 
appealed, probably suspecting his professions, 
demanded whether he really held the Niecne faith. 
Arius replied in the affirmative, confirming his 
assertion with an oath. Constantine then added, 
almost prophetically, that if his profession was 
false, God would avenge the pel jury. The Em¬ 
peror then commanded the Bishop of Constanti¬ 
nople to receive Arius into Catholic communion; 
but the evening before, like the traitor who 
betraj-ed our Lord, he suddenly perished by a 
miserable death . 3 The progress of his opinions, 
unhappily, was not hereby eheeked. On the 
death of Constantine, liis son Constantius 
[a.d. 337-361], falling under the guidance of an 
Arian priest, recalled the Arians from exile; St. 
Athanasius and other Catholic bishops were perse¬ 
cuted and banished; and Arianism, with many 
modifications, changing in various degrees its 
distinctive character, prevailed throughout the 
East. An account of these and of the ehief 
Arian and Semiarian synods will be given else¬ 
where [Semiarianism]. 

We may now, before proceeding with the 
history, give a short account of the parties who 
may be said to represent the opinions of their 
founder—called pure Arians . 4 Aetius, a gold¬ 
smith, a man of disreputable character, revived 
the true Arian theory [a.d. 358]. He taught that 
the Son was not o/xoowios, of the same substance 
with the Father, but hepovcr tos, of a different sub¬ 
stance : that our Lord was not like the Father, 
but unlike Him in all things; and hence his fol¬ 
lowers were called Anoimeans (avo/xoioi). They 
were also termed Exucontii (from ovk ovtwv), 
a phrase of Arius, who said that Christ was 
made of non-existing things. Eunomius [a.d. 358] 
was the disciple, and one of the chief sup¬ 
porters of Aetius in the revival of Arianism; and 
their followers were called Aetians, Anomteans 
or Eunomians. Eunomius, afterwards made 
Bishop of Cyzieus, was deposed for his gross 
heresy. He was often banished, and is said, on 
their joining his sect, to have rebaptized Catholics 

3 Socrates, Ecclcs. History, lib. i. e. 38. 

4 Three views or theories have been given of Arianism : 

[1] That of its founder, which is described in the text, 
that Christ was of a different substance to the Father; 

[2] the Homoiousian (bfioiov<no$) that Christ was of a 
substance like that of the Father; [3J the Homoion 
(oyoios), the theory of Acacius, suggested by Eusebius of 
Csesarea, that Christ was like the Father, which might 
obviously have an orthodox meaning (o/j.olos Kara navra), 
or be used in an uncatholic sense ; it was also suggested 
to avoid the Catholic byoovu'.os. The last two theories, 
however, only verbally differ—Christ ean only be either 
of the substance of the Father or of another substanee, 
whether like or unlike. 
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and Semiarians; altering the form of baptism, 
and baptizing with one immersion only: thus, 
says Sozomen, corrupting the apostolical tradition 
handed down to that day. 1 

We may also shortly follow up the history of 
Arianism in the East, where it originated and 
chiefly prevailed. Constantius was succeeded by 
Julian [a.d. 361-363], who recalled Arians and 
other heretics who had been banished, thinking 
that the downfall of Christianity would he 
hastened by its own internal dissensions. The 
short reign of Jovian followed [a.d. 363-364], who 
recalled from banishment Athanasius and other 
Catholicbisliops. Jovian was succeeded by Valens 
in the East [a.d. 364-378]. Arianism was now 
triumphant, and the orthodox persecuted, banished, 
and sometimes put to death. 2 The Goths and 
other barbarous nations during his reign Avere con¬ 
verted to Arian Christianity under circumstances 
related by ecclesiastical historians. 3 Yalens Avas 
succeeded by Theodosius [a.d. 378-395], Avho 
banished Arianism from the empire. Various 
edicts Avere passed against its professors, Avho 
took refuge amongst barbarous nations converted 
to Arianism. The Vandals (Arian) having ob¬ 
tained possession of Africa, through the perfidy 
of Count Boniface [a.d. 427], persecuted the 
Catholics, avIio Avere more grievously harassed by 
Hunneric [a.d. 481-484], at Avliicli time occurred 
the Avonderful miracle of the Confessors, Avho spake 
as clearly after their tongues Avere cut out as 
before. The Visigoths, or Western Goths, Avho 
conquered France and Spain, had been converted 
to Arianism [a.d. 348]. About tAvo centuries after- 
Avards, by the Council of Toledo [a.d. 589], the 
Catholic faith Avas established amongst them. 4 

Other barbarous tribes (Arian) Avere not con- 
A r erted to the Catholic faith till the close of the 
seventh century. The Lombards (Arian) con¬ 
quered Italy [a.d. 570], and a hundred years after- 
Avards [a.d. 673] were converted to the Catholic 
faith: and thus Arianism Avas extinct. 5 

During the sixteenth century, or at the period 
of the Iieformation, Arianism Avas revived. Ser- 
A r etus held Anti trinitarian opinions, though of 
what precise kind is hardly knOAvn. CEcolani- 
padius, in a letter to Bucer [a.d. 1531], speaks of 
liis denying that Christ Avas co-eternal and consub- 
stantial Avith the Father. 0 He Avas burnt by 
Calvin at Geneva [a.d. 1553]. Gentilis, Avho Avas 
condemned at Berne in SAvitzerland for heresy, and 
beheaded [a.d. 1566], held Arian opinions.? But it 

1 Sozom. Eccl. Hist. lib. vi. c. 26. 

2 Ibid. lib. vi. c. 10. 

3 Socrates, lib. iv. 33; Sozomen, lib. vi. c. 37 ; Theo- 
doret, lib. iv. c. 37. 

4 Concilium Toletamim III., in quo Ariana bseresis in 
Hispania condemnatur. 

5 This Avord must not be strictly interpreted : we read 
of Arians in Italy in the tenth century, but they were 
only the relies of a heresy Avhich no longer openly appeared 
as a sect. Such Arians must outAvardly have professed 
the Niccne faith and joined in the Avorsliip of the 
Church. 

0 Abutitur omnibus in suum sensum, tantum ne oon- 
fiteatur Filium coEetcrnum Patri et consubstantialem. 
See Pecs’ Historical Introduction to his Translation of 
the Baconian Catechism, p. xi. [ISIS]. 

7 He maintained “that the Father alone was God, and 
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was chiefly in Poland that Antitrinitarianism 
obtained the AA r idest prevalence. A modern (so- 
called) Unitarian Avriter says : “ Up to this period 
all the synods held in Poland Avere composed 
indiscriminately of the members and ministers 
of all the Beformed Churches of every com¬ 
munion, Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Antitrinitarian. 
The consequences of the discordant opinions held 
by the parties forming these assemblies Avere, as 
might be expected, continual disputations, Avhich 
Avere frequently conducted Avith great Avarmth 
and violence.” After many fruitless attempts to 
make peace and reconcile differences, the Uni¬ 
tarians finally separated from other Protestant 
sects, having their oavh churches and collegiate 
establishments entirely to themselves. The 
Avriter from Avhorn Ave quote thus states the dif¬ 
ferences in their religious opinions : “ They all 
concim-ed in maintaining the supremacy of the 
Father: but with respect to Jesus Christ some 
thought Him to be a god of inferior nature 
derived from the supreme Deity : others held the 
doctrine of Arius, conceiving Him to have been 
the first created Spirit, Avho became incarnate Avith 
the vieAV of effecting the salvation of mankind : 
Avhile a third party believed Him to be a human 
being. These last were again divided into two 
classes, the one believing the miraculous concep¬ 
tion of Jesus, the other considering Him to have 
been the son of Joseph as Avell as of Mary. 
Another point on Avhich they differed amongst 
themselves was the Avorsliip of Jesus Christ; some 
of those Avho believed in His simple humanity 
maintaining that He Avas entitled to Divine 
honours on account of the high rank and authority 
with which He had been invested after His resur¬ 
rection as the King and Lord of the Church; 
Avhilst others held that Divine Avorship Avas to be 
paid to the Father alone.” We next read, as 
might be expected from such wide differences of 
opinion, of bitter disputes amongst “Unitarians” 
respecting the Avorship and invocation of our Lord, 
Avhich Socinus maintained, and Francis David, 
and others denied. Held in abhorrence by 
Catholic and Beformed, they gave occasion, by 
their zeal in maintaining their heresy, to the 
triumph of their adversaries and their OAvn ex¬ 
pulsion from Poland. Some students belonging 
to their college at Bacow beat doAvn a crucifix Avith 
stones [a.d. 1638] : a decree was in consequence 
passed (by the Diet at WarsaAv) enjoining that 
“ the Unitarian Church at BacoAV should be 
closed, the College be broken up, the printing- 
house be demolished, and the ministers and pro¬ 
fessors be branded as infamous, proscribed, and 
banished the state. These misfortunes Avere 
shortly afterAvards aggravated by an invasion of 
the Cossacks, Avho marked out the Unitarians as 
especial objects of their outrage and vengeance. 
In the year 1655 the peasants of Poland also, 
being instigated by the Catholics, rose up in arms 
against them in several districts, and pursued them 
everywhere with sanguinary ferocity, pillaging 

tliat He liad created before all worlds a mighty Spirit 
wlio afterwards became incarnate in the human body of 
Jesus.” Ibid. p. xxvi. 
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their property, burning their houses, and putting 
all to death who fell into their hands.” “ Under 
the pretence that the Unitarians had violated the 
former edict, a more rigorous decree was passed 
against them [a.d. 16GO]; they were all banished 
from the kingdom. “ Four hundred proceeded to 
Transylvania and Hungary; many bent their steps 
towards Prussia, Silesia, and Moravia, others 
emigrated to Holland and the Low Countries, and 
some passed over to England .” 1 

Thus ended the public profession of Uni- 
tarianism in Poland, about one hundred and 
twenty years after its first introduction. Some who 
held Arian opinions, on their revival in the six¬ 
teenth century took refuge in England, as Ochinus, 
who Avas strongly suspected of such vieAvs. One 
person, George Paris, a Dutchman, in the reign 
of EdAvard VI., Avas burnt for Arianism. Arch¬ 
deacon Philpot Avrote a Avork against the same 
heresy; but Ave have no reason to think that 
Arianism Avidely or extensively prevailed. It 
Avas revived in England at the beginning of last 
century by Whiston and Dr. S. Clarke, but they 
did not form any sect or party and are only to be 
considered as learned theorists, who attempted 
Avith abstruse modifications to revive Arianism. 
Dr. Clarke’s opinions were brought under the 
notice of Convocation [a.d. 1713]. 2 

Arianism does not at present exist as a sect or 
denomination: its Avant of coherence and per¬ 
manence eannot only be proved, as Avas remarked, 
from its OAvn inherent Aveakness, but is also 
evident from experience. There are only two 
systems or theories logically defensible—a belief 
in our Lord’s true Divinity, or in His mere 
Humanity as the Son of Joseph and Mary. 
Many of the Arians who lived at the period of 
the Deformation, as we find from the Racovian 
Catechism, believed that Christ, in a certain 
sense, may be called God, that He was born of 
the blessed Virgin (having an immaculate concep¬ 
tion), that He is an object of Avorship to be 
invoked by Christians, and that they are un- 
Avortliy of that name Avho refuse to invoke and 
Avorship Him. 3 But such opinions have long 
sinee been abandoned by modern Unitarians, avIio 
acknoAvledge only the mere Humanity of our 
Lord. We may learn from this that the per¬ 
manency of Arianism is impossible ; it inevitably 
Avastes aAvay, as Ave have seen in ancient and 
modern times, and perishes from its own weak¬ 
ness and divisions. But very strangely in modem 
times it has developed into a system Avidely 
differing from itself—a system Avhieh Arius him¬ 
self Avould probably have anathematized. There 
is a common saying which is here A r crified, that 
everything is sure at last to find its true level. 
The JNicenc Creed, unchanged, has continued for 
fifteen hundred years the faith of Christendom, 
Avhilst Arianism, after giving up one after another 
of its distinctive opinions and theories, develops 
into a system wholly differing from itself, but 

1 Rees’ Transl. of Racovian Catechism.; pp. xxvi.-xl. 

~ Lathbury’s History of Convocation, p. 425 [1853]. 

* Rees’ Translation of the Racovian Catechism, pp. 

189, 197, 198 [1818]. 
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still be it remarked, into a system Avhieh is 
really consistent and tenable, though opposed in 
the most marked degree to the obvious sense and 
teaching of Holy Scripture. [Tillemont’s History 
of the Arians (Deacon’s transl.). Pctavii Dogmata 
Theologica De Trinitate, lib. v. and vi. De 
Incarnatione Verhi. Bull’s Defence of the Nicene 
Greed (Burton’s ed.). Waterland’s Worlcs, 6 vols. 
(Oxford ed.). Berriman’s Account of Contro¬ 
versies on the Holy Trinity , 1727 (Indy Moyer’s 
Lectures).'] 

ARMINIAUISM. A system of theology 
Avhieh originated in Holland in the sixteenth 
century, and so named from its author Arminius, 
the leading particulars of Avhosc life it Avill be 
necessary to give. James Harmensen (Latinized 
into Arminius) Avas born at OudeAvater in 1560. 
After a course of study at the University of 
Leyden, he went to Geneva, where, under the 
instructions of Beza, he embraced the doetrine of 
Predestination in its most rigid form [Supra- 
lapsarianism]. On returning to Amsterdam in 
1588, he Avas appointed a pastor or minister of 
the Reformed congregation. Called upon by 
Martin Lydius, a professor of Frankfort, to defend 
the doctrine of Predestination, as held by Beza, 
from the objections made against it by the 
ministers of Delft, he Avas led to a more careful 
examination of the subject, which issued in his 
rejecting the doetrine he had previously held, or 
predestination in its extreme form. Lectures 
Avhieh he afterwards delivered on the eighth and 
ninth ehapters of the Romans gave offenee to 
his Calvinistic brethren, and Avere the means of 
maturing and setting forth his altered opinions. 4 
In 1604 he was made Professor in the University 
of Leyden, and gained many converts to his 
opinions. His greatest opponent, avIio was of 
the Predestinarian school of Beza, AA T as Francis 
Gomarus, his colleague in the University. Con¬ 
troversy, with its usual bitter fruits, prevailed 
betAveen Arminius and his followers and their 
Calvinistie opponents until his death, Avhieh Avas 
probably thus hastened in 1609. Arminius held 
Catholic doctrine on the Holy Trinity and the 
Incarnation, belieA r ing in the unity of the Three 
Divine Persons in one Godhead, and the eternal 
generation of the Son of God. 5 As regards his 

4 “ As for Arminius, he had been fifteen years a preaeher 
(or a pastor as they rather phrased it) to the great ehureli 
of Amsterdam, during which time, taking a great dis¬ 
taste at the book published by Mr. Perkins, intituled 
Armilla Anrea, he set himself upon the eanvassing of it, 
and published his performance in it by the name of 
Examen Prcdcstinationis Pcrkinsonicc, as before was said. 
[Mr. W. Perkins (1592), an eminent divine of Cambridge, * 
published his book ealled the Armilla Aurca, &c. con¬ 
taining such a doctrine of predestination as Beza had 
before delivered, but east into a more distinct and metho¬ 
dical form, p. 521.] Eneouraged with his good sneeess 
in this adventure, he undertakes a eonferenee on the 
same argument with the learned Junius, the sum Avhereof 
being spread abroad in the several papers, Avas afterwards 
published by the name of Arnica Collatio. Junius 
being dead iu the year 1603, the Curators or Overseers 
of the University made ehoiee of this Van Harmini 
(Arminius) to sueceed him in his place.”-—Heylin, Quin- 
quarticular History, p. 526 [1681]. 

5 See Declaration of his Sentiments before the Stales 
of Holland, October 30, 1608, No. viii ( Works of 
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news on Predestination and the doctrines con¬ 
nected with it, he seems at first to have taken a 
middle course between the Supralapsarion teaching 
of Calvin and Beza, and Sublapsarianism, or pre¬ 
destination held in a modified form—in other 
words, was what Avould now be called a moderate 
Calvinist. He afterwards went further, rejecting 
or calling in question portions of the distinctive 
teaching of Calvinism, but probably to the end 
of his life did not go beyond moderate or semi- 
Calvinism. Thus in the Declaration of his Sen¬ 
timents Ave haA r e just quoted, only delivered 
a few months before his death, he says, on the 
possibility of a final fall from grace : “ Though 
I here openly and ingenuously affirm that I never 
taught that a true believer (vere credens) can 
either totally or finally fall aAvay from the faith 
and perish (a fide deficiat sicque pereat) yet I 
Avill not conceal that there are passages of Scrip¬ 
ture Avhicli seem to me to Avcar this aspect, and 
those ansAvers to them which I have been per¬ 
mitted to see are not of such a kind as to approve 
themselves on all points to my understanding 
(inihi per omnia probaverint). On the other 
hand, certain passages are produced for the con¬ 
trary doctrine (of unconditional perseA'erance) 
Avhich are Avorthy of much consideration.” 1 

Again, Avith regard to Predestination : “ My 
sentiments upon it are the folloAving. It is an 
eternal and gracious decree of God in Christ, by 
Avhich He determines to justify and adopt believers 
(fideles) and to endow them Avith life eternal, but 
to condemn unbelieAxrs and impenitent persons, 
as I ha\ T e explained in the theses on the same 
subject, Avhich Avere publicly disputed, and in 
Avhicli no one found anything to be reprehended 
as false or unsound (tanquam falsum).” In the 
theses referred to, Arminius says, that “ the 
cause of the decree of Predestination is God’s good 
pleasure, by Avhich being moved with and in 
Himself He made that decree. This good plea¬ 
sure not only excludes every cause which it could 
take from man, or Avhich it could be imagined to 
take from him ; but it likcAvise removes Avhatover 
Avas in or from man that could justly move God 
not to make that gracious decree [Bom. xi. 34, 
35].” “We circumscribe the persons (Avho arc 
the object of predestination) Avithin the limits of 
the Avord believurs (fidelium), and give the name 
of believers (fideles) not to those Avho Avould be 
such by their oAvn merits and strength, but to 
those who by the gratuitous and peculiar kind¬ 
ness of God, Avould believe in Christ.” Again, 
he says, the decree of predestination “ comforts 
afflicted consciences who are struggling with temp¬ 
tation, Avhen it renders them assured (certiores) 
of the gracious goodAvill of God in Christ, which 
Avas from all eternity decreed to them (ab seterno 
ipsis decreta), performed in time, and Avhich Avill en¬ 
dure for ever.” The decree of predestination neces¬ 
sarily infers reprobation, which Arminius thus ex¬ 
plains, that God “ resolved from eternity to condemn 
to eternal death unbelieA r ers—Avho, by their oavh 

Arminius, translated by Nichols, A r ol. i. p. G27 ; also vol. 
ii. p. GOO [1825]. 

1 Works, vol. i. p. G03 (Nichols). 
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fault and the just judgment of God, Avould not be¬ 
lieve—for the declaration ofHisAvrath andpoAver .” 2 

On the subject of justification he agrees Avith 
Calvin, holding the doctrine of imputed righteous¬ 
ness ; 3 and speaking of grace and free Avill, he 
says, “ That teacher obtains my highest approba¬ 
tion Avho ascribes as much as possible to [divine] 
grace ; provided he so pleads the cause of grace as 
not to inflict an injury on the justice of God, and 
not to take aAvay the free Avill to that Avhich is 
evil ” 4 (liberum arbitriiun ad malum tollat). Wc 
shall uoav briefly state the opinions of Arminius 
on the Sacraments. He says : “ The virtue and 
efficacy of the sacraments of the Hcav Testament 
do not go beyond the act of signifying and testify¬ 
ing (obsignationis). There can neither [actually] 
be, nor be imagined, any exhibition of the thing 
signified through them, except such as is com¬ 
pleted by these intermediate acts themselves (quo 
istis actibus intermediis non peragatur). And 
therefore the sacraments of the IseAV Testament 
do not differ from those used in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, because the former exhibit grace, but the 
latter typify or prefigure it.” Hence Arminius 
says of baptism, that “the covenant people 
(foederati) of God are sprinkled Avith water to 
signify and to testify (obsignandum) the spiritual 
ablution Avhich is effected by the blood and spirit 
of Christ ;” 3 and of the Lord’s Supper, “ by the 
legitimate external distribution, taking, and en¬ 
joyment of bread and Avine the Lord’s death is 
announced, and the imvard receiving and enjoy¬ 
ment of the body and blood of Christ are signi¬ 
fied ; and that most intimate and elose union and 
felloAvship (sive j toimviu) by which Ave are joined 
to Christ our Head is sealed and confirmed on 
account of the institution of Christ and the ana¬ 
logical relation of the sign and the thing signified. 
But by this believers (fideles) profess their grati¬ 
tude and obligation to God, communion among 
themselves, and a marked difference from all other 
persons. 6 

We shall now go on with the history of the 
Arminians or Bemonstrants, as they Avere called 7 
after the death of their leader. Their opinions as 
opposed to Calvinism Avere set forth in five 
articles addressed to the States of Holland in 
1610. The five articles will aftenvards be given 
at length [Five Points]. The substance of them 
was as folloAvs : [1.] That God decreed to bestoAV 
salvation on those whom He foresaw Avould be¬ 
lieve on Jesus Christ, and persevere in faith and 
obedience. [2.] By Christ’s death expiation Avas 
made for the sins of all men, though none but 
believers Avill finally reap the benefit. [3.] As 

2 Ibid. ii. 2G. 

3 Ibid. i. p. 63G. See also ii. 405. 

4 Ibid. p. 700. 

5 The translator has omitted an important clause, 
“grafting into the body of Christ.” The original is, 
“Aqua tinguntur ad ablutionem spiritualem quae per 
sanguinem et Spiritum Christi fit, inque corpus Christi 
insitionem signifieandam et obsignandam.” 

6 Works, vol. ii. p. 440, 442. 

7 So called, as Mosheim says, from the petition they 
presented to the States of Holland and West Friesland in 
1610, which Avas called a Remonstrance. 
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man is by nature bom in sin, and unable to think 
and to do what is good, it is necessary for salva¬ 
tion that he must be born again and renewed by 
the Holy Spirit. [4.] That Divine grace which 
begins, continues, and perfects all that is truly 
good in man is not invincible or necessarily effec¬ 
tual, but may be resisted by man’s perverse will. 
[5.] "Whether those who are united to Christ by 
faith and furnished with sufficient strength to 
resist the temptations of evil, can lose their faith 
and fall finally from a state of grace does not 
yet appear, but must be ascertained from a careful 
study of the Holy Scripture. The concluding 
part of this article was afterwards altered into 
an explicit assertion that a man might fall finally 
from a state of grace and salvation. 

The opinions of the Remonstrants making great 
progress, and the controversy between themselves 
and their opponents being aggravated by political 
dissension, the Synod of Dort was assembled 
(entirely under Calvinistic influence) [Hov. 1618 1 
—May 1619] for the termination of religious dis¬ 
putes. The Five Articles presented as the sym¬ 
bol of Arminianism were condemned, and Ar- 
minian preachers were persecuted and exiled. 
But religious liberty was proclaimed in Holland 
in 1625. 

It is impossible to trace the history of Armini¬ 
anism as of any other sect or denomination of 
Christians characterized by holding certain opin¬ 
ions, and having a form of Church government, 
and who also substantially retain, with whatever 
modifications, the teaching of their founder. 
Arminianism, viewed in reference to its author, 
had no consistency or permanence as a form of 
religious belief, and has never been adequately 
represented in any religious body or denomina¬ 
tion. It may be described as a reaction against 
Calvinistic errors, and a restoration as regards the 
doctrine of Predestination of Scriptural and 
primitive teaching. It leavened in various de¬ 
grees other religious bodies widely differing from 
each other, and from the Reformed community 
in Holland, where it originated. Archbishop 
Laud and the Caroline divines have been called 
Arminians, but the charge was really untrue, as 
their system of theology differed essentially from 
that of Arminius, not only on Church govern¬ 
ment, but especially on thedoetrines of sacramental 
grace. They were Arminians, or agreed with the 
Remonstrants, on the Five Articles, but no further. 

It is difficult to state exactly the opinions of 
Arminius even in respect to the Five Articles; 
his theology was probably in an inchoate or transi¬ 
tional state, and owing to his premature death 
not fully developed. Thus he held universal re¬ 
demption, though according to his own statement 
in a sense which a Calvinist might hold it: 
he describes free will as being in the unregenerate 
“ imprisoned, destroyed, and lost,” and that man 

1 An account by an eyewitness of the injustice with 
which the Remonstrants were treated at the Council of 
Dort is given in one of the letters published by Limborch 
[cccxvi]: Epistolicd Narratio comm qua in Synodo 
Dordraccna gesta sunt. Epistoloc Ecclcsiasticce ct Theo¬ 
logical [1684]. 

2 Apology against Thirty-One Theological Articles, xii. 
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in this state “ hates and has an aversion to that 
which is truly good and pleasing to God, but 
loves and pursues what is evil.” 3 His views on 
Predestination which have been given afford no 
proof that he believed it was founded on God’s 
foresight of a Christian’s perseverance in holi¬ 
ness, though in his last Declaration , he explicitly 
maintains this view. 4 He was also to the end of 
life doubtful of the possibility of a final fall from 
grace. His views on divine grace were most em¬ 
phatically opposed to Pelagianism and kindred 
heresies, though from an early period such 
heresies have been found amongst his followers, 
and have since generally characterized them. It 
can only be positively asserted, that the opinions 
of Arminius tended towards the Five Articles, and 
found in them their legitimate development, and 
indeed were probably nearer to them than appears 
from his published works. His early followers 
could best j udge of his real opinions, whilst we have 
chiefly for our guidance cautious statements made 
before powerful opponents, and which adhere as 
much as possible to Calvinistic terminology and 
its doctrinal system. However this may be, it is 
right to state that Arminius often complained of 
the opinions of his so called followers, which 
were naturally attributed to himself, some of 
which, as heresies on original sin and the divinity 
of our Lord, he strongly opposed and condemned. 

On the death of Arminius, his system, however 
modified, was, through the writings of Episcopius, 
Grotius, Curcellseus, Limborch and Le Clerc, 
Hallam says, in despite of obloquy and persecu¬ 
tion, spread over much of the Protestant region 
of Europe. 6 A tendency to Socinianism soon 
appeared in the Arminian body, and Bossuet 
accused Episcopius and Grotius of that heresy. 
It may be more correctly stated that Arminianism 
soon developed into Latitudinarianism, or a ration¬ 
alistic theology which solely depended for guid¬ 
ance into Divine truth on man’s reason and judg¬ 
ment, neglecting or casting aside when opposed 
to them the teaching of God’s Word and Church. 
Hence, as might have been expected, Arminianism 
was soon characterized by a rejection of the 
mysterious doctrines of Christianity, as on the 
Holy Trinity and the Incarnation, and by Pelagian 
and semi-Pelagian heresies. Hallam gives an 
account of Arminianism in England about the 
epoch of the Restoration. They were called, he 
says, “Latitude-men or Latitudinarians, trained in 
the principles of Episcopius and Chillingworth, 
strongly averse to every compromise with Popery, 
and thus distinguished from the High Church 
party; learned rather in profane philosophy than 
in the Fathers, more full of Plato and Plotinus 
than Jerome and Chrysostom, great maintainers 
of natural religion, and of the eternal laws of 
morality, not very solicitous about systems of 
orthodoxy, and limiting very considerably be¬ 
yond the notions of former ages the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity.” And he afterwards 

3 Public Disputations, xi. § 7, § 9. 

4 Works, vol. i. p. 389 (Nichols). 

5 Literary History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 431 [1855]. 

6 We may thus see the absurdity of classing Laud with 
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mentions that, aeeording to the statement of 
Nelson in his life of Bishop Bull, the Theo¬ 
logical Institutes of Episeopius were at that 
time [a.d. 1085] generally in the hands of our 
students of divinity in "both Universities as the 
host system of divinity that had appeared. 1 

During the last century, Anglican Arminiau- 
isrn was equally characterized by its Latitudinarian 
or heretical theology. Hoadly, a bishop for 
nearly fifty years, was a Socinian. "Whitby, the 
great defender of Arminianism, left at his death 
for publication a work in defence of Arianism. 2 
Tillotson, who died at the elose of the previous 
century [a.d. 1694], wished that we were well rid 
of the Athanasian Creed, 3 and as Dr. S. Clarke 
shews there were many bishops and others of 
his own day who held a similar opinion. In 
the last half of the eentury Blaekburne’s Con¬ 
fessional was published, in wliieli he endeavoured 
to prove that the imposition of articles of faith 
was contrary to the fundamental principles of the 
Reformation. A petition was sent to the House 
of Commons in 1771, signed by two hundred clergy 
and a few laymen, whose opinions were Latitud¬ 
inarian, and in many eases Arian or Soeinian, 
praying that subscription to the Articles might no 
longer be required, either on admission to the 
universities or from the elergy. "Waterland, the 
great defender of Catholie doctrine on the Holy 
Trinity, shews the impossibility^ of reeoneiling, 
as some proposed, Arian or Socinian doetrine 
with the teaching of the Articles and Prayer Book. 4 

Arminianism—the seet and doctrinal system 
lineally descended at least from the early Remon¬ 
strants—still exists in Holland, though it appears 
to be fast approaehing extinction. The number 
of Remonstrants is now only about 5000, and 
is still deereasing. In 1809 they had 34 con¬ 
gregations, with 40 preaeliers, in Holland, but 
in 1829 only 20 congregations, with 21-preaeliers. 
The largest soeiety of Arminians is in Rotterdam, 
and numbers only 600 members. [Arminii Opera 
Tlieologica, Bcrtii Ed. Limborch, Epistol. Ecclesi- 
asticce et Theologicce. Works of Arminius, trans¬ 
lated by Nichols. Calvinism and Arminianism 
Compared; by Niehols. Heylin’s Quinquar- 
ticular History .] 

ARTICLES. This word has aequired an 
ccelesiastieal sense, especially in England, whieh 
is not very different from the aneient sense of 
Canon [< j. v.~\, being used to inelude statements 


the Aiminian party. The opinions of Arminius, of his 
followers the early Remonstrants, and of the Latitudin¬ 
arian divines of our Church during the last and the latter 
part of the previous century (assuredly the legitimate 
successors in doctrine of the early Remonstrants), were 
opposed in the most marked degree to the theology of 
the Church of Rome. 

1 literary History of Europe, vol. iv. p. 35. 

2 'Tarepai ^povrLSes, or the last thoughts'of Dr. Whitby 
[1727]. 

3 Dr. S. Clarke says of Tillotson’s oft-quoted saying, 
“The account given of Athanasius’ Creed (saith the ex¬ 
cellent Arehhishop Tillotson in a letter written from 
Lambeth, Oetober 23, 1694, to a Right Reverend Prelate) 
seems to me in nowise satisfactory. I wish we were well 
rid of it.” [Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity, p. 416,1732]. 

4 Works , vol. ii. p. 261 [1856]. 
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respecting the practice as well as statements 
respecting the doctrine of religion. Thus we 
speak of “the Articles of the Christian Eaith,” 
meaning the Creeds; and we also speak of “ the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion,” in which there 
are many statements regarding the discipline as 
well as tire doetrines of the Chureh. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal applications of the word :— 
1. Articles op the Christian Eaitii. These 
are the several statements of the Apostles’ and 
Nieene Creeds, which are so called in a distinctive 
sense beeausc they have been generally accepted 
by the Church as containing the substantial truths 
revealed by God and necessary for a Christian’s 
belief. This usage is not modern, being found in 
the Catechism and the Visitation Office of the 
Book of Common Prayer, and also in the 
mediaeval “Instructions for Parish priests” by 
John Myrk, who writes,— 

“The artylceles of the fey 
Teehe thy paresch thus, and sey.” 


This primary application of the word “ Artiele ” 
in an eeelesiastieal sense was extended at the time 
of the Reformation to sueh documents as those 
named in the following paragraphs. 

2. The Ten Articles. These “articles to 
stablish Christian quietness ” were composed by 
Convocation and promulgated by the Crown in 
the year 1536. The first five relate to the 
Creeds, Baptism, Penance, the Saerament of the 
Altar, and Justification ; the latter five are on 
Images, the honour due to Saints, praying to 
Saints, Rites and Ceremonies, and Purgatory. 
They were all substantially embodied in the 
“ Institution of a Christian Man,” whieh was set 
forth in 1537 as a full statement of the principles 
of the Church of England. 


3. The Six Articles. These formed part of 
the “Aet of Six Articles” [31 Hen. VIII. cap. 
14] passed by Parliament in the year 1539. 
’There is reason to think they were composed by 
Henry VIII. himself, and they had no authority 
from the Church. The Six Articles were on 
Transubstantiation, Communion in both kinds, 
Clerical Cclibaey, Vows, Private Masses, and 
Confession. The Aet containing them was re¬ 
pealed by 1 Edw. VI. eap. 12. 

4. The Thirtt-nine Articles originally ap¬ 
peared in 1552 as “the Eorty-two Articles,” and 
having been repealed in the reign of Queen Mary, 
were re-formed in 1562 as they stand at present. 
They were composed by Convocation, and pro¬ 
mulgated by the Crown; and Acts of Parliament, 
originating with 13 Eliz. eap. 12, require that 
they shall be subscribed by the elergy before 
ordination, before institution, and read in Church 
after induction. The Thirty-nine Articles are so 
well known, and there are such excellent com¬ 
mentaries upon them and their history, that it is 
not neeessary to treat of them in detail here. 
[Dogma. Augsburg Confession. J. H. Blunt’s 
History of the Reformation, a.d. 1514-1547. 
Hardwiek’s History of the Ai'ticles. Lloyd’s 
Formularies of Faith. 

ARTICULUS MORTIS. It has always been 
a rule of the Chureh to exereise a large eharity 
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towards persons in artieulo mortis, especially in 
case of sudden accidents or violence "by which the 
dying person is prevented from having time for 
any acts of penitence, restitution, or holy refor¬ 
mation. This charity also extends itself to persons 
in imminent danger of death, although no mortal 
blow has yet been struck. The approach of 
shipwreck, battle, or any similar peril has there¬ 
fore been considered to put those who have no 
reasonable expectation of escaping death in the 
same position as persons actually dying; absolu¬ 
tion and the Holy Sacrament being then bestowed 
with much less restriction than under other cir- 

ASCENSION". [L] The fact of our Lord’s 
ascension is stated in the Gospel of St. Mark 
[xvi. 19], in that of St. Luke [xxiv. 51], and in 
the Acts of the Apostles [i. 9] : and a further 
confirmation is given to these three statements by 
the dying words of St. Stephen, “ Eehold I see 
the heavens opened, and the Soil of Man standing 
on the right hand of God” [Acts vii. 55, 56]. 
The three narratives also contain abundant evi¬ 
dence that our Lord ascended in His true human 
nature, the body and soul which had come 
together again at the Resurrection. It is a pious 
opinion of most theologians that our Lord was 
surrounded by the heavenly host as He went up 
into Heaven, and that He led in His train the 
Saints who had arisen at the time of His Resur¬ 
rection, of whom “many” had previously goue 
“into the Holy City, and appeared unto many” 
[Matt, xxvii. 52, 53]. 

[2.] The festival of the Ascension dates from 
the primitive age of the Church, and St. Augus¬ 
tine attributes its institution to the Apostles. 
\Ep. liv., cd. exviii., ad Januar.~\ Several of the 
Fathers of the same age have left sermons preached 
on the day, and Proclus, Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, speaks of it as one of the days which the 
Lord Himself has made by the acts with which 
He has consecrated them. 

ASCETICS. [Hermits. Ccexobites. Mox- 

ASTICTSM.] 

ASCETICISM, or practice, means the habitual 
practice of the exercises of the higher life for the 
purpose of advancing in virtue. Originally applied 
to the gymnastic exercises by which the bodily 
powers are developed, the word has naturally 
passed on to the discipline of the soul. The 
consciousness of such discipline being necessary 
has not been wanting to men in every form of 
religion. As, however, the ideas of virtue must 
vary with the forms of religious opinion or of 
faith peculiar to each system, it follows that 
Asceticism will assume various developments for 
good or for evil proportionate to the end which 
is sought, and allied to the dogma from which it 
proceeds. In forms of natural religion, the en¬ 
deavour to bring the body into subjection to the 
enlightened will resulted indeed in much eleva¬ 
tion of life; but even the noblest philosophers 
of antiquity could not escape from the remains of 
evil which vitiated not only the body, so that its 
baser passions were ever rising up in new and 
sometimes exaggerated forms, but also the facul- 
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tics of the soul itself, so that the evil was often 
unrecognised, or excused and accepted. Expe¬ 
rience shewed that evil was not limited to that 
infirmity of human nature which the heathen 
poet expressed in the words 

“ Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. ” 

The evil lay deeper. The light within became 
but darkness. God gave them over, by a chas¬ 
tisement which was the natural consequence of 
continued sin, to a reprobate, undistinguishing 
mind. Losing sight of God, they lost sight of 
holiness, and even whilst striving to triumph 
over nature, they were obliged to accept the ter¬ 
rible consequences of the Fall. They could not 
raise nature to that true law from which it had 
fallen without the aid of a power greater than 
themselves. 

The evil became exaggerated when a pure sys¬ 
tem of "Deism gave way to a corrupt theosophy, 
or a degrading idolatry. Oriental speculations 
upon the origin of matter led men to seek to 
. eliminate the soul as much as possible from the 
body. Bodily existence was regarded as a neces¬ 
sary evil, and the escape of the soul into nothing¬ 
ness, its absorption into the universal spirit, 
where its individuality should cease, became the 
only possible hope of freedom and purity. The 
maceration of the body was in this system not 
so much for the training of a self-sacrificing 
spiritual gymnast, but rather for the destruction 
of a hostile element of nature which was incom¬ 
patible with the soul’s true life. The body was 
treated as a necessary accident of this present 
state, essentially evil, but external to the real 
self, which would rise to freedom as soon as the 
necessary penalty of imprisonment in matter had 
been completed. We find the heathen fakir to the 
present clay combining the most terrible self- 
torture with the most revolting indecencies, be¬ 
cause he looks upon his body not as a part of his 
true nature, the instrument of a Divine service, 
but as a prison-house of evil, from which lie 
must hasten his escape by increasing his fleshly 
miseries, an external enemy for whose foulness 
he is not responsible, and which he has to subdue 
by constant antagonism. 

The Israelite, possessing as he did the oracles 
of God, was able to carry on the work of Asceti¬ 
cism in a far different spirit. He knew God as 
the Creator of all things, visible and invisible, 
and, however corrupt the material nature might 
be, he knew that this corruption was not inherent 
in matter. He recognised it as being the result 
of the Fall. The body was to be disciplined and 
brought into subjection to the,soul, but it would 
not have been given by God if it were not in¬ 
tended to be the instrument of the soul for pur¬ 
poses of good. By voluntary vows he might put 
away from himself certain indulgences as a means 
of devoting himself 'with greater reverenee and 
purity to Divine contemplation, and separating 
off his intercourse with God from the grosser 
pleasures of earthly enjoyments. In the law of 
Moses rules were given for stated fasts, and for 
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abstaining from connubial pleasures when pre¬ 
paring for acts of special sanctity. One class of 
persons was marked out from the first as devoted 
pre-eminently to bodily discipline. Tbe Nazarite 
was the exhibitor of a life separated unto God. 
This law of separation might no doubt be more 
or less complete. In such a character as Samson 
it would seem as if little were invoked beyond 
the two more prominent restrictions. However, 
the more spiritual mind recognised a higher call 
of God. The Nazarite’s countenance, “ whiter 
than milk,” spoke of the heavenly atmosphere of 
his self-disciplined life. 

In the later period also God raised up another 
race of Ascetics in the schools of the prophets. 
Their rough clothing was a type of their rough 
living. By prolonged habits of fasting the 
spiritual faculty was cultivated. It was evident 
that God blessed the life of Asceticism, and 
vouchsafed great gifts of illumination and super¬ 
natural power to those who thus diligently sought 
Him. Amongst the Ascetics of the Old Testa¬ 
ment after Elijah, we find the most prominent 
character in a sphere of life altogether different. 
Daniel earned the ascetic life to its highest 
pitch during the many years of his career, from his 
boyhood in the royal seminary and the Chaldee 
university, to the later years when he occupied a 
lofty position amongst the great men of the 
empire as the privy counsellor of Nebuchadnezzar. 
We find him using his ascetic practices as a 
special means of attaining Divine light. Nor 
could it, indeed, be otherwise, since the evangelical 
beatitude is but the revelation of an eternal law 
of God in His dealing with mankind,—“ Blessed 
are the pure in heart for they shall see God.” 

Those, therefore, who sought to see God, strove 
specially to purify themselves. This rose to its 
highest fulfilment in that ascetic who was “ more 
than a prophet.” His eyes were to be opened 
that he might see, and his lips to proclaim the 
Incarnate Son of God. His life was accordingly 
one of special ascetic self-preparation, and his 
preaching was also preparatory to the Great 
Advent, “ Bepent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” His disciples were trained in the 
observance of frequent and regular practices of 
prayer and fasting. 

Nor did the Son of Man neglect the duty of 
asceticism. In His own Person He exhibited it 
more triumphantly that any before Him. Al¬ 
though He mingled with the feasts of sinners, 
yet He kept Himself apart from His brethren. 
His life of virginity, poverty, and obedience, 
His prayer, His fasting, His unwearied charity, 
became the foundation of the religious life and 
spiritual exercises of the Christian Church. The 
revelation of the grace of Christ transfigured the 
discipline of the Church "with the glory of the 
communication of God, and voluntary sufferings 
endured from a sense of devotion to Jesus cruci¬ 
fied, strengthened the faithful in their conflict 
with Satan for the endurance of the Cross, and 
shone bright with the hope of an everlasting 
glory. The law of Christian life in the days before 
the first love had grown cold, was felt to be one of 


continual prayer, of watching, of fasting, whereby 
the worshipper offered his body a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God through Jesus Christ. 
The type of life which is exhibited in the Apostolical 
Epistles as belonging to all is indeed of an ascetic 
character which in the present day it is difficult 
to realize. Mortification (both outward and in¬ 
ward), habits of separation from the world, watch¬ 
ing unto prayer, fasting, revenges upon ourselves 
after lapses into sin, a large-lieartedness making 
all superfluities of wealth suffice for the supply of 
others’ needs, while we remain content -with the 
moderate gratification of our own desires, is a 
mode of life with which modern habits are sadly 
at variance. But Holy Scripture represents to 
us that some are to strive to live by stricter rules 
than are imposed on all. The counsels of per¬ 
fection which our Lord sanctified by His own 
observance, and enforced upon a few, were 
plainly living on in the mind of the Apostolic 
Church. Anna the prophetess, and widow of 
fourscore and four years, who departed not from 
the temple, but served God with fastings and 
prayers night and day, was to be succeeded by 
many, who in the Christian Church should be 
enrolled as widows (under which name the con¬ 
secrated virgins were included,) abiding in loneli¬ 
ness of heart, trusting in God, and continuing in 
supplications and prayers night and day. The 
elder ones, if necessitous, w r ere supported by the 
aims of the Church. Some, as probably the four 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist, remained in 
tlieir homes, although dedicated as virgins, and 
prophesying. 

The practice of Asceticism, as a professed law of 
life, thus passed on from the earlier dispensation 
to the Christian Church, and, passing on, it could 
not but be ennobled by the change. It passed on 
through the medium of our Lord’s own ministry 
and example. This necessarily attached to it a 
sacramental value, which it had not had before. 
The Christian revelation also shining upon it 
could not fail to develope new features within it. 
The higher law of morals must take its form 
from the dogma which accompanies it; and, as in 
heathen countries these higher efforts crystallized 
in the abominations of fakirism, so did Chris¬ 
tian asceticism rise into spirituality by association 
with the great doctrines now fully declared of 
man’s responsibility, his fallen estate, the Incar¬ 
nation of the Son of God, and the resurrection 
of the flesh. That which had been the despair¬ 
ing effort of the few in then sharp struggle with 
unconquered evil became the necessary aim of 
the many, who having sought in baptism to be 
admitted as members of the crucified Saviour, 
felt themselves pledged to mortify their members 
which are upon the earth; as persons dead to the 
world, whose life was hid with Christ in God to 
be revealed hereafter when they should reign 
with Christ in His glory. True, they were still 
in the world, and had to take part in its busi¬ 
nesses. The requirements of the world held 
them back from giving themselves altogether to 
the special exercises of devotion. The infirmity 
of nature was such that none, whilst living in the 
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■world, eould realize habitually the perfection of 
the mixed estate, in which the highest perfection, 
that of our Lord Himself, was found. He in His 
spotlessness could be in the world and yet un¬ 
tainted by it. His soul ever remained in the 
undimmed contemplation of God, whatever 
might be the accidents of His external position. 
To His members this mixed estate was impossi¬ 
ble without forfeiture of perfection. To most, 
it was almost necessarily attended by serious 
decline. Consequently, we find the Church of 
God gradually dividing itself with more and more 
of definiteness into two classes, those whose 
calling was in the world and those who were 
called to the regular practice of asceticism in one 
or more of its features. 

Such a division within the Christian body had 
always been contemplated by our Lord Himself, 
for Ho speaks at times not to all, but to those 
who are able to receive His words. In fact, 
without some such partition of duty the Church 
must have ignored the natural laws of Divine 
Providence, and the world must have died out as 
the faith spread over it. The Unity of the Body 
of Christ, however, was such that the whole body 
might grow towards perfection whilst the several 
luembers glorified God in them several vocations. 
It was felt to be no matter of mere human option 
Avhether men lived by ascetic rule or no. It was 
as God called any man : every man being called to 
the highest perfection within his reach. But 
God may give us indications that this or that 
form of service are not intended for us, and then 
we must seek the highest perfection in some other 
manner. We do not lose anything, for, whatever 
our calling be, all perfections are plainly not 
within the reach of every one. We become most 
perfect by following perfection in that state which 
God marks out for us. 

Unhappily the large body of Christians were 
soon content to assume that the world was their 
true sphere, and living in it they lived for it. 
The consequence was that even in the Apostolic 
age the first fervour of love declined. The New 
Testament epistles bear witness to us that the 
standard even of secular Christianity was rapidly 
lost. Bor some time the continuance of persecu¬ 
tion did indeed check the spirit of worldliness. 
There must have been some consciousness of a 
supernatural call in those who eould brave the 
dangers of professing Christianity. There must 
have been in such persons a readiness to aim at 
the Divine life. But intuitions of truth are not 
always lasting, nor resolutions always strong, nor 
hated passions always easily subdued. Many 
who had grown up in the faith from childhood, 
as rvell as many fresh converts, would gradually 
fall away into sloth. So the division became 
more and more marked between Christians living 
in the world and those who professed asceticism. 
Asceticism could scarcely be practised at all with¬ 
out separation from the bulk of Christians, who 
ignored even that part of its practice which was 
incumbent upon all. 

The immediate occasion, however, of local 
separation, was the violence of persecution. When 
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many were giving way on all sides under its pres¬ 
sure, Paul the hermit fled from the danger 
of lapse to live as a solitary, and thus becoming 
perfected in practices of communion with God, 
he remained to carry on his life of devotion 
in solitude when the persecution was passed. 
The instincts of Christendom recognised the bless¬ 
edness of a life thus separated, and fled into the 
desert from the pleasures of the world as the 
greatest of all their foes. Others in other places 
retired to live austere lives in seclusion. These 
gradually formed themselves into communities, 
each having a recognised head. The principles 
of the ascetic life thus came to be developed in 
the three great evangelical counsels,—chastity, 
poverty, and obedience, which form the basis of 
the “religious” life. [Counsels op Perfection]. 
Each subsequent agesaw fresh formsof religiouslife 
arising to meet its own requirements; but all the 
monastic orders rested upon this threefold founda¬ 
tion. The enemy was threefold; threefold was the 
root of the sin of his nature with which the ascetic 
had to struggle ; threefold therefore were his at¬ 
tacks. The lusts of the flesh were met by the 
stern discipline of chastity, the lust of the eye by 
poverty, and the vow of obedience undertook to 
fence away the subtle spirit of pride. Of course 
there were many living in the world who practised 
these ascetic counsels with more or less of per¬ 
fection ; but that which had been comparatively 
easy when the Church was a persecuted com¬ 
munity existing in a hostile world, became a great 
difficulty when the world had become nominally 
Christian. True, indeed, the religious houses 
themselves were continually falling away into 
laxer practices. As they were specially erected 
to be bulwarks of Christendom against the as¬ 
saults of Satan, it was not to be expected that he 
would fail to direct his most vigorous attacks 
against them. The monastic houses in far too 
many cases became subject to great abuses, but 
the war did not cease. Deformed communities 
arose recalling men to the original principles of 
the order when it was necessary, and the asceti¬ 
cism regularly developed in the religious houses 
was a lamp of holy light handed on from genera¬ 
tion to generation, and from place to place, amidst 
the dark storms of barbarism in which, but for 
them, the mediaeval Church would have entirely 
perished. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the 
benefits of Asceticism have been merely of a 
kind immediately religious. As the soul of man 
was formed to be religious, to have religion for 
its highest energy, it could not fail but that the 
higher developement of the religious element oi 
our nature would involve an elevation of the 
whole being. Many indeed are apt to regard 
the ascetic as gloomy, narrow-minded, and igno¬ 
rant, because they close their eyes to the light 
which constitutes his joy, and interpret his words 
in a carnal sense, at variance with his own true 
meaning. History, however, has fully vindicated 
the law of nature and the truth of God. “ Them 
that honour Me I will honour” [1 Sam. ii. 30]. 
The promise was fulfilled. They who fled from 
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the world found the world coming after them, 
to seek their guidance, their counsels, their arbi¬ 
tration. The world did homage to those who 
had spurned it; the recluse became powerful in 
the world of politics; they who sought to live 
unknown wore remembered with world-wide 
gratitude when they themselves were dead. But 
if the promise was thus fulfilled, it was because 
it was the promise of Him who made man what 
he is. The laws of God’s natural kingdom are 
fitted to enshrine and carry out the promises of 
Ilis grace. Asceticism, being the systematic 
cultivation of man’s religious nature, was, as we 
have seen it ought to be, the real means of ele¬ 
vating all his faculties. It was no mere homage 
to sentiineut which brought stout warriors to 
accept the decision of the monk. Too often the 
monk, being untrue to his own profession, was 
the object of their well-merited satire and scorn. 
It was when he was true to his ascetic rule that 
he rose before them in a manifestly supernatural 
character. Individual ascetics, and whole com¬ 
munities of Religious, extorted the submission of 
the world at large. Monasteries stood out in pro¬ 
minence as homes of all wisdom, natural and 
Divine. The religious houses were centres of 
civilizing influence to a barbarous society, and of 
cultivation to a laud primeval in its wildness. 
The energies which were disciplined for the 
struggle with self were strengthened for the sub¬ 
jugation of the world. Rot only material diffi¬ 
culties gave way before them; the regions of 
thought became as fruitful of beauty and wealth 
by the bold speculations of their reasoning, as the 
stone became beneath their chisel, or the marsh 
which learnt to blossom by their careful tillage. 
In our age, indeed, many stores of nature have 
been opened which were closed to them, but 
their powerful grasp of thought had reasoned out 
as possibilities results which come very often to 
the most unthinking of ourselves as scientific 
facts, and which we consider the pride of our own 
age. Asceticism was no dull spirit which took 
for gospel whatever it was told. As it was an 
endeavour to carry out the spiritual morality of 
the Gospel in its fulness, so it searched unfear- 
ingly into all Gospel truth, and scrutinized with 
a lively interest the mysteries of science. 

It is much to be deplored that at the time of 
the Reformation the religious houses were so 
ruthlessly abolished. Many indeed had earned 
their fall by having turned to luxury (in viola¬ 
tion of their vows) the wealth which they had 
inherited from the ascetic toil of their predeces¬ 
sors. Yet there were many which perished only 
through calumny, and their loss has been severely 
felt. The Church of England has certainly never 
been without many individuals cultivating in unob¬ 
trusive ways the principles of asceticism, but she 
lias lacked communities devoted to this high aim. 
The mere collegiate life of her universities fails 
in its intellectual energy, because its members are 
wanting in the self-denying stimulus and cumu¬ 
lative labour and life-long perseverance which 
an avowed cultivation of the religious life alone 
can ensure. He who would triumph in any- 
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thing must begin by triumphing over self, and 
no community which is not pledged to this funda¬ 
mental endeavour can achieve collective glory or 
progressive victories in any department of inquiry. 
In no age or country have secular canons as a 
community escaped the snare of the wealth they 
enjoyed. In like manner do wealthy endow¬ 
ments in a university tend certainly to sap that 
spirit of study which they were intended to foster. 
It is needful to have ascetic principles recognised 
as a basis of life which all accept. 

Modern movements. The Church of England 
has felt various movements of asceticism. Al¬ 
though there may have been a widely-spread 
popular feeling tending to depreciate a strict 
life under rule, yet the divines who have been 
most true to her principles have constantly main¬ 
tained the importance of the evangelical counsels 
and the subordinate practices of austerity Avliich 
all Christians ought to follow. That movement 
which eventuated in the mighty secession of the 
Wesleyans gained its moral vigour in the ascetic 
principles which indeed are still commemorated 
in the very name of Methodism. The move¬ 
ment commonly known as Evangelical was distin¬ 
guished more by nothing than by the abstraction 
from the Avorld and the rigorous simplicity of 
life which its leaders, living as they did in special 
devotion to Holy Scripture, could not fail to 
urge as the ideal of Christianity, and which they 
moreover exhibited in their own lives. Ascetic 
practices failed in their system, because they were 
left to the short-lived impulses of individual 
piety. When the fervour of this piety began to 
decline, asceticism came to be more definitely 
and prominently put forward, in accordance with 
the principles of the Church of England, by the 
leaders of the so-called Tractarian party. The 
observances of the appointed fast-days and 
prayers of the Church, the duty and blessedness 
of almsgiving, were strenuously enforced. 

There is another movement of modern times 
which seems at first sight to deserve to be 
reckoned as one of the forms of asceticism; 
that is Teetotalism. It differs, however, from 
asceticism because it is founded upon a prin¬ 
ciple altogether different. Though it inculcates 
abstinence, it does so mainly upon the score of 
physical improvement, not for the purpose of 
cultivating any supernatural virtue. This is not 
the place to discuss its abstract merits or de¬ 
merits, but probably the adherents of the system 
may be divided into two elasses. Those who 
advocate Teetotalism upon grounds consistent 
with Christianity do so upon practical grounds, 
because of the immense evils arising to society 
from excess in drink, and they advocate it 
especially as a remedial measure to be adopted 
by those persons who cannot restrain themselves 
within the bounds of moderation. The objects 
which they set before their disciples are advance¬ 
ment in domestic comfort, intelligent happiness, 
social wellbeing. They do not urge them to this 
practice as a means of mortifying the earthly 
nature which comes between them and the 
perfect apprehensio:i of God ; they only shew 
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that man as a rational creature ought to seek the 
higher happiness rather than the "baser gratifica¬ 
tions which the world offers to him. This may 
he, if properly guarded, a very useful substratum 
for religious teaching and higher training, hut it 
contains within itself no idea of supernatural 
elevation to he communicated to the soul. The 
ascetic, on the other hand, seeks not natural 
comfort, hut a higher life with God hy the same 
discipline of the flesh. He seeks to unite him¬ 
self hy suffering, as a sacramental link, to his 
Saviour’s Passion, and to offer himself a living 
sacrifice to God through Jesus Christ, looking 
forward to the joy of the resurrection. He ac¬ 
cepts the law of the Cross as a practical law of 
his life, taking holy vengeance upon his sinful 
nature for those sins which made Christ die, and 
resting in the love of God to accept and hless the 
expressions of his penitential love. He does not 
conceive that he could he more pleasing to God 
merely hy rising in the scale of natural vigour. 
He realizes that the fallen nature must he subdued 
through the power of Christ’s Passion willingly 
accepted, and recognises henceforth only one 
object of joy, finding his entire satisfaction in the 
love of God. Teetotalism is purely natural, and 
stops short in nature. Asceticism is the reaching 
out of the soul after the supernatural, while it 
realizes, claims, and surely finds the supernatural 
assistance and reward which God has provided. 

There is another class of Teetotalists who differ 
from the true ascetics for quite another reason. 
They hold wine to he an unlawful indulgence. 
That which was harmless as a mere disciplinary 
system becomes distinctly heretical when thus 
propounded. Like Vegetarianism, it falls into 
the errors with which the early Church was 
familiar, and of which St. Paul spoke when he 
prophesied of some who would command to abstain 
from meats which God hath provided to he re¬ 
ceived with thanksgiving. The ascetics of the 
early Church never tolerated any such abuse. 
Their abstinence was, as a means of individual 
perfection, not enforced hy any law of universal 
obligation. Every creature of God is good, even 
though it may he desirable for us, either through 
discipline for the future or penitence for the past, 
to abstain from partaking of it. 

Objections. There will he some to whom Asce¬ 
ticism presents an unnatural aspect, if hy it is 
intended the endurance of privation in matters 
not essentially sinful. This arises from men 
losing sight of the Pall. Had we been unfallen 
creatures, all the gifts of our Eather would doubt¬ 
less have been abundantly at our disposal. There 
would then have been no excess to grieve over 
nor to guard against. The evil is not in matter 
hut in man. All God’s creatines are good, hut it 
is necessary for man to suffer ere he can he ad¬ 
mitted to the higher gifts which are not of this 
world. God has exposed him to suffering in this 
world, and has revealed to him a further state of 
suffering in the next; and man is not acting in 
a manner unnatural, hut entirely consistent with 
the natural appointment of Providence experi¬ 
enced here, and revealed as existing hereafter, 
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when he voluntarily takes vengeance upon him¬ 
self, and confesses himself to he unworthy of the 
good things which God has left within his reach. 
How truly natural this law of self-abnegation is 
becomes the more manifest when we find, as we 
do, that such a law tends more than anything 
else to rescue man from the poison of sinful im¬ 
pulses with which his fallen nature is tainted. 
Suffering is a merciful provision, ascetic endur¬ 
ance a wise self-discipline for wearing out those 
evil tendencies which exist only the more strongly 
in the fully developed organism of perfect natural 
health and vigour. So we find St. Paul saying 
that he kept under, or browbeat, his body, and 
brought it into subjection, lest that by any means 
when he had preached to others he himself should 
be a castaway. If man in natural health were at 
one with the purpose of his creation, then natural 
temperance would suffice to his sanctification; 
but since the natural man in his most perfect 
condition is sinful, all his faculties by which he 
clings to this world have to be browbeat—the 
word is a very strong one—and mortified. "He 
that liveth after the flesh will mind the things of 
the flesh, but he that liveth after the spirit the 
things of the spirit. 

One further objection to asceticism remains to 
be noticed. It is thought by many to develope 
spiritual dangers worse than the bodily evil which 
it strives to quell, and is also supposed to foster 
self-righteousness in the very struggle of peni¬ 
tence. To this it must be replied that every 
religious practice is liable to the same perversion, 
but we are not to reject the good because of pos¬ 
sible dangers. In truth there is, as we have seen, 
an inherent tendency in the life of simple and 
natural temperance to forget the essential evil of 
our nature in its present fallen state. When we 
feel ourselves to be at peace with ourselves be¬ 
cause the faculties of our nature are in health 
and harmony, we fancy ourselves to be at peace 
with God. For this reason our Lord said that 
the publicans and harlots had not so great an 
impediment to their entrance into the Kingdom 
of God by the greatness of their sin, as the Scribes 
and Pharisees had by their well-regulated but 
self-satisfied morality. The ascetic must con¬ 
stantly keep in mind that he is a sinner, and all 
Iris bodily privations are meaningless if they are 
not the expression of a hearty conviction of his 
own unworthiness. Asceticism without penitence 
would be the most degrading form of cruelty. 
This, indeed, it is when it is placed upon the 
foundation of a false dogma, as in heathen coun- • 
tries, where the ascetic regards himself as a pure 
spirit struggling with the impurity, not of his own 
nature, but of the matter in which he is tem¬ 
porarily imprisoned. The Christian ascetic, on 
the contrary, is carrying out God’s work of ven¬ 
geance upon himself as a sinner, and seeking to 
be conformed to the likeness of Christ as his Re¬ 
deemer, while he acknowledges that if his body 
is to be offered a living sacrifice acceptable unto 
God, it can only be through the merits of the 
Body of Christ and His Sacred Passion with 
which he is united. He- seeks not to be quit of 
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his body like the Manichee or the Buddhist, but 
to rise into freedom from the siii which enthrals 
him, that his body may be the more capable of a 
glorious resurrection through its sympathy and 
participation in the suffering of Jesus. He does, 
indeed, believe that God will not be unrighteous 
and forget his works and labour which proecedeth 
of love, as well in the fulfilment of the first law 
of charity, which is devotion to God, as in the 
second law, which is beneficence to our neighbour. 
He is, therefore, not discouraged by a harsh view 
of the Divine disregard, but strives to work out 
his salvation, knowing that it is God who worketli 
in him both to will and to do of His good pleasure, 
and the feebleness of his own efforts leads him 
the more fully to rest upon, while his sufferings 
teach him to realize, the atoning work of Jesus 
his Redeemer. Those who have suffered most, 
whether by Providence or by devotion, will be 
the fullest in their acknowledgments of the alone 
sufficiency of the merits of Christ. 

Indeed the experience of all ascetics has been, 
that in this struggle with sin they have been 
brought, not to an easier life of holiness, but a 
more difficult contention with Satan. Their 
temptation is rather to despair than to self-eom- 
plaeency. Many persons fail to recognise the 
supernatural character of this struggle with Satan; 
and, indeed, some scarcely realize practically the 
existence of Satan himself. If we wrestle not 
with flesh and blood, but "with principalities and 
powers and the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, it is plain that we must betake ourselves 
to some supernatural exercises. The soul enters 
upon its struggles with Satan, especially, in acts 
of bodily suffering. At such times Satan comes 
especially to assail. V r e have the example of 
our Lord’s Temptation in the wilderness, and of 
the Agony in the Garden. Times of special devo¬ 
tion are times of Satan’s special assault, but God 
gives grace in proportion to the need of His 
people. Spiritual temptations, therefore, are no 
reason for declining the conflicts. They have to 
be expected. They must be endured if we are 
to be partakers of the higher grace, but then they 
are also the very means appointed by Almighty 
God for making the higher gifts of grace secure 
to us, and the higher exercises of devotion pos¬ 
sible. The messenger of Satan is given to the 
ascetic to buffet him, lest he should be puffed up 
by any spiritual advancement. He is thus kept 
mindful of his own continuing weakness and 
inherent sinfulness in a way more real and terrible 
than other men know of. When he is weak he 
becomes strong, always bearing about in his body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus may be manifest in his mortal body. These 
spiritual struggles of the ascetic far outweigh 
any mere bodily mortification which lie may 
practise. Indeed they eause him to rise above 
the sense of many bodily sufferings by the intenser 
anguish which his soul endures. But then, too, 
lie knows a consolation and a joy far beyond what 
can otherwise be known. He does not look upon 
his life as a gloomy portion of misery beyond 
others, but he knows himself to have a jov un- 
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known to the world in proportion as lie feels him¬ 
self to be identified with the Cross and Passion 
of Jesus Christ. 

[Body, Natural. Buddhism. Counsels of 
Perfection. Pasting. Monasticism. Morti¬ 
fication. Nazarite. Theology, Mystical. 
Vocation.] 

ASH WEDNESDAY. [Lent.] 
ASPERSION. [Baptism.] 

ASSUMPTION. This term has been not 
unfrequently used for the talcing up into bliss of 
the souls of departed saints, the day of their 
death being called the day of their assumption. 
But its more distinctive application in recent 
times has been to the taking up of the Blessed 
Virgin, both soul and body, into Heaven. 

The idea of the Blessed Virgin’s assumption 
rests on no historical basis, there being no record 
of any value respecting the circumstances of her 
death, much less of any that may have followed 
after her death. Epiplianius says that nothing 
■whatever was known in his time as to the death 
of St. Mary: but a tradition of the seventh 
century asserts that all the Apostles were brought 
together miraculously to witness it, with the ex¬ 
ception of St. Thomas, that on his arrival (three 
days afterwards) her grave was opened that he 
might see her once more, and that nothing was 
found there except her grave clothes. It seems 
sufficient evidence against this tradition having 
come down from Apostolic times, that there is 
not the slightest indication in Christian writings 
for the first six centuries of what would have 
necessarily attracted the heart of the Chureli had 
it been a well-known fact. 

It is true that a festival now observed as that 
of the Assumption by the Roman churches has 
been dedicated in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
from primitive times. It was originally held on 
January 18th, and was changed to its present 
day, August 15th, in the time of Gregory the 
Great. But in all early Calendars this is called 
the “ Dormitio,” “ Koiprjcns,” or “ Merdo-racri? ” 
of the “most holy Mother of God,” and “Assump¬ 
tion ” is a comparatively recent name for the day. 
Thus the festival gives no evidence whatever in 
favour of the belief that the body of the Blessed 
Virgin has already arisen from the grave, but 
merely commemorates her holy death, the de¬ 
parture of her soul from the Church on earth. 

On the other hand, those who do not feel 
themselves bound strictly by historical evidence 
in such a ease as this, will find little difficulty in 
believing that the tradition represents a truth. It 
is certain that the bodies of some of the holy 
dead have already risen, for one of the many 
marvellous circumstances attending our Lord’s 
death was that “ the graves were opened; and 
many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after His resurrection, and 
went into the holy city, and appeared unto 
many” [Matt, xxvii. 52]. Thus there is no a 
priori difficulty in the way of supposing that the 
body of St. Mary arose from the grave shortly 
after death: and, indeed, if such a resurrection 
would have ministered to the glory of her risen 
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and ascended Son (as the resurrection of the 
other saints apparently did), it seems as probable 
in her case as in that of others. 

Apart from the historical difficulty, it would 
also seem very fitting that the holy body which 
was the vehicle of so mighty an event as the 
Incarnation of God should be preserved from the 
corruption of the grave; and should be at once 
received into that blessed place where He who 
had taken His Manhood of its substance had 
Himself gone, in that Manhood, to dwell. 

From a purely historical point of view, there¬ 
fore, there is no evidence for the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the traditional 
evidence for it is not strong; but on a priori 
grounds there is no valid objection to a belief in 
it. The exaggeration of such a “pious belief” 
into a dogmatic article of the faith would be 
unwarrantable: and much exaggeration and 
credulity have undoubtedly surrounded the obser¬ 
vance of the festival. 

ASSURANCE. Out of the word -rrXgpoefiOpia 
[Col. ii. 2 ; 1 Tliess. i. 5 ; Heb. vi. 11, x. 22], or 
rather out of the word as rendered in the A. V., 
a doctrine has been developed which substantially 
assigns to truly converted persons a perfect assur¬ 
ance of peace with God—that is, of present pardon 
and future salvation. This tenet prevails chiefly 
among the Methodists, and those sections of “ the 
religious world” which take their colour from the 
teaching of Wesley. As in all other misbeliefs, 
there is a nucleus of truth in the doctrine of as¬ 
surance, though its gross exaggeration destroys 
Christian modesty, and leads to Antinominanism. 
Most persons who are really serving God faith¬ 
fully will have some degree of consciousness that 
they are in God’s favour; but when they have 
done all they will say that they are “ unprofitable 
servants,” and that they dare not do more than 
hope through the mercies of God that they shall 
be saved. Such a hope, founded on a strong 
faith, may be scarcely distinguishable in some 
pious persons of strong feeling from what is called 
assurance, but the nearer it approaches to an in¬ 
tellectual or dogmatic form, the greater becomes 
the danger of its lapsing into Antinomianism. 
ATITANASIAN CREED. [Creeds.] 

ATHEISM. The denial of the existence of 
God. ’'A6eo<s 6 pSj vopifov eiva.L Qeov [Clem. Strom. 
vii. ch. i.]. In discussing this subject we shall in¬ 
vestigate—I. The name; II. The tiling; III. Its 
causes ; IV. Its arguments ; V. The verdict of the 
Bible upon it; and VI. The books, tracts, &c., 
written in favour of and against it. 

I. The name has been applied variously and 
widely: to Mezentius [Virg. JEn. 7] and the 
Cyclops [Horn. Od. 9] in Beyerlinck’s Magnum 
Theatrum, &c.; by the Athenians to Diagoras of 
Melos, and thence to all the Melians, whence 
Melius is applied in the sense of adeos to Socrates 
[Aristopli. Nubes 831 : see Suidas, s.y.] ; to An¬ 
axagoras, Aspasia, &c.; to Euemerus of Messena 
[Lactantius, and Eusebius, Prcep . Evan. lib. 2] ; 
to Theodoras and Bion \y. Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 1] ; 
to the Christians by the Pagans [Julian ap. Sozo- 
mcn, v. 15, cf. Atlienag. Apolog. and Clem. Strom. 
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vii. 1, v r ho adds elsewhere, naX 6p.oXoyovp.ev twv toi- 
ovtuh Qewv aOeo i eVat] ; to the Pagans by the Chris¬ 
tians [Clem. Protrept. p. 11; Beza ad. Ephes. ii. 
12] ; to the heretics by the orthodox; to Eunomius 
by St. Jerome [Ep. 38, ad Pammach. J3ened.~\ ; to 
Alius by Athanasius, &c.; to Anastasius the Em-, 
peror by Zosimus and Paulus Diaconus; by Catho¬ 
lics to Protestants [Possevinus, Biblioth. viii. 1-10; 
Claudius deSainctes, Trad.Pecid.; Chiconius c. Ou- 
villum; Campanella, Alheismus Triumph.; Mer- 
senne, Comm, in Genes^\ ; by the Jesuits to the 
Macchiavellians [see Voet, de Atli. p. 116, Lessius, 
deProv. Dedic. p. 1] ; by Perkins to Turks, Jews, 
and Papists [ Works, ii. 526] ; to Vorst the Calvin¬ 
ist, to Socinians, to Arminians, by their respec¬ 
tive opponents [Voet, p. 120]; to the Mahome¬ 
tans [ib. p. 122]; by Calvin to the Pope and 
Cardinals [Inst. iv. 7, 27]; to Erasmus by the 
Jesuits; to Charron by Mersenne ; to Aristotle 
by Tycho Brahe ; to Descartes, for rejecting Aris¬ 
totle ; to Taurellus by the Heidelberg Divines 
[a.d. 1610]; to a usurer by Luther, [Voet, l. c. 
p. 121-7); to the mystical physicians, and the 
deniers of magic [//>. 125-9]; to Vanini, Fludd, 
Montaigne, J. Bruno, Cardan, Macchiavelli, 
Charpeutier, Basson, Charron, Campanella, by 
Mersenne [L’impiete des Deistes, &c.]; to the 
Socinians in Poland, Geneva, and elsewhere, 
by the same; to the Sceptics, Epicureans, Cabba- 
lists, Hcrinetico-LullistEe, Hermetico-ParacelsistcC, 
&c. [Voet, p. 131]; to the Enthusiasts, Spir- 
itualcs, David-Joristae, &c. [Voet, 118]; to Ran¬ 
ters [Somers, Tracts vi. 24] ; to the followers 
of Rabelais [Voet, l. c.] ; by the Spanish theologi¬ 
ans to the French, Venetians, Ac., who favoured 
the house of Austria ; by the author of the Vin- 
dicice Gallicce to the Spanish theologians [Voet, 
p. 116]; to the French Deists by Voet, H. Ste¬ 
phanas, and Mersenne [Voet, p. 117 ; Mersenne, 
Questions raves et curieuses Theologiques, 112-46, 
1630]; to the Japanese, Chinese, Indians, Tartars, 
the ancient Prussians, the Chieimeci of New 
Spain and other American peoples, the Souldani 
of South Africa, the tribes of the middle of 
Africa, and other barbarians, &c. [Hoffmann, Lex. 
Univ. s. v., Lessius, de Prov., Ac. ; and lastly, by 
Marechal to almost every eminent person ’ who 
has ever lived [Did. des Athees, passim.]. 

II. The thing is the denial, by words, in 
theory, or in practice, of the existence of a 
spiritual cause of the universe, whether that cause 
be conceived as one or many ; and as a conse¬ 
quence of this, the supposition that visible Nature 
is the ultimate fact with which the human mind 
has to deal. Historically we may distinguish two 
kinds of Atheism—Atheism as a prevailing senti¬ 
ment, which is the result of moral, political, and 
other causes, and Atheism as a philosophical 
theory, which is the conclusion of a reasoned 
statement from certain premises. Speaking rough¬ 
ly, the Atheism previous to the middle of the 
eighteenth century was mainly of the former type; 
that prevailing since that time of the latter. The 
first, as Bacon, writing at the end of the sixteenth 
century, said, “ is rather on the lip than the heart 
of man,” which is shewn by “ nothing more than 
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tins, that Atheists will ever be talking of that 
their opinion, as if they fainted in it within 
themselves, and would be glad to be strengthened 
by the eonsent of others; nay more, you shall 
have Atheists strive to get disciples, as it fareth 
with other seets; and, which is most of all, you 
shall have of them that will suffer for Atheism 
and not meant; whereas if they did truly think 
that there were no such thing as God, why should 
they trouble themselves 1” [Essays, xvi.] It was, 
in faet, a fashion of feeling, speaking, and, unfor¬ 
tunately too, of living—a state of anarchy in the 
breast of the individual which was the natural 
reflex of the anarchy—religious, moral, eeelesiasti- 
eal, political, intellectual—in society at large. The 
contemporary writers in defence of the Being of 
God (of whom, especially towards the latter end of 
the seventeenth eentury, there was a prodigious 
number) appear therefore to have made a mistake 
in meeting the Atheism of their time by the direct 
assault of counter-argument. For, although Athe¬ 
ism pervaded soeiety, it did not appear in books. 
Until the year 1750, when the great French 
Encyclopedic w r as published, there is scarcely an 
Atheistie book or tract to be fouud [see Buckle’s 
Civilization, i. eap. 14]. It beeame neeessary, 
therefore, both to imagine the individual antago¬ 
nist, invent the arguments that he would be likely 
to use, and then refute them. Thus the shots 
went safely over the heads of the enemy ; no one 
■was convinced; and as the same man played both 
his own and his adversary’s hand, there was no 
winner. The real and only “refutation” was 
that wliieli history has slowly brought about in 
the settlement of society and of opinion, the 
amelioration of the general estate of man, and the 
consequent elevation of European morals. The 
Atheism of this period was, in short, not so much 
an argument to be rebutted as a disease to be 
cured. “We must not think,” says Perkins, 
“ that this wicked thought is onely in some noto¬ 
rious and hainous sinners, but it is the corrupt 
mind and imagination of every man that coraeth 
of Adam naturally, not one excepted save Christ 
alone” [Man's Naturall Imagination, Works, ii. 
525], The natural man, as such, has no know¬ 
ledge of God; and in a period of protraetecl social 
disturbance, when the spiritual support of estab¬ 
lished opinions and institutions gives way, all 
but the noblest and strongest have a tendency to 
relapse more or less into a state of nature. It is 
of this kind of Atheism that Milton speaks— 

“ Unless there he who think not God at all; 

If any he, they walk obsenre; 

For of sueh doetrme never was there seliool 

But the heart of the fool, 

And no man therein doetor hut himself.” 

Sams. Agon. 295. 

III. The Causes of Atheism in the seventeenth 
and first half of the eighteenth eenturies, aeeord- 
ing to the more or less unanimous verdict of eon- 
temporary waiters, were:— 

[o] A ividespread libertinism of life. The 
Atheist, says Bishop Fotherby, becomes “ a bad 
servant unto all his viees, but more especially 
tiuto his ambition and his belly ” [Atheomas- 
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tix, book i. c. 19; and to the same effect 
Merie Casaubon, Glanvil, “ Dorotheus Sicurus,” 
Beimmann, Spizelius, Grapius, Meier, Kajesanyi, 
Jenkin Thomasius, Bishop Dawes, Lessius, 
Mersenne, Yoetius, and others], which Bacon 
thus explains : “ They that deny a god destroy 
a man’s nobility; for certainly man is of kin 
to the beast by his body” [loc. citf It seems, 
however, to have been rather the eause of Atheism 
than its effect: for the Atheism of the later 
French sehool, of which the following passage 
may be taken as characteristic, seems to have 
been in great measure free from it:— 

“ Des eoupablcs plaisirs seetateurs insenses 
Des folles passions eselaves abuses, 

Gardez-vous de penser que ma muse novice 
Daigne vous elargir la earriere de la vice; 

Je n’eerie pas pour vous: ma morale a vos yeux 
0 mortels abrutis, paraitrait exaltee; 

Pour votre eliatiment je vous laisse a vos Dieux 
L'hornme vertueux soul a le droit d'ttrc A thee." 

Marechal. 

Connected with libertine Atheism was also 
the profane and seeptieal wittieism, which is in- 
eluded by writers of the time under the word 
“ drollery” [ef. Glanvil’s Whip for the Droll, 
I idler to the Atheist ], and which gave rise to the 
terms “ Lueianieus,” “ Eablsesianus” (follower of 
Eabelais), as synonymes of Atheist [Yoet]; the 
pride, security, and luxury of life [Bacon, Dor. 
Sicurus]; the weakening of the family tie, and 
negleet of parents [Jenk. Thomasius], and unna¬ 
tural conduct [ef. Massinger’s Maid of Honour, 
Act iii. sc. 3, where the king who refuses to ran¬ 
som his natural brother is said— 

“ To break 

The adamant ehains of nature and religion, 

To bind up atheism, as a defenee 
To his dark counsels? ”] 

The term “ Epicurean,” Avhieh occurs in the 
general sense of a bad man, has several shades of 
meaning in connection with Atheism. In a 
squib against the proclamation of liberty of 
eonseienee by James II., the imaginary sign¬ 
ers call themselves “ the Atheists or the sect 
of the Epicureans” [v. infr.], and go on to 
speak of “ all religion as a cheat.” But the 
name seems originally to indicate, along Avith 
“ Stoic,” “ Peripatetic,” “ Atomist,” merely a 
student or adherent of the later schools of Greek 
Philosophy, tlienee an opponent of the Scholastic 
Aristotelianism, and not unfrequently of the 
religious belief which it had been used to defend 
[so Yoet]. The licentious and pagan ideal of 
life Avliieh came in Avith the Eevival of Letters, 
found a theory ready made for itself in the 
philosophy of Epieurus, and lienee the term 
“ Epieurean” beeame synonymous Avith a man of 
pleasure, avIio Avas prepared to defend his practice, 
and hence Avith the libertine Atheist: roVos' «rn 
too jig vojiL^ew 6covs to yy fofietaOau. 

It Avas against this tendency to shelter liber¬ 
tine Atheism under the name of Epieurus, that 
Gassendi Avrote his great Avork in three folio 
A’olumes [a.d. 1G49|, to sheAV first, that Epieurus 
Avas not an Atheist, and secondly, not an evil- 
liver. The book was thus written, not so much 
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in tlio interests of Atheism, as of Deism; "but, by 
promoting Deism, it indirectly promoted Atheism, 
and, by rendering the pursuit of pleasure respect¬ 
able, it indirectly fostered its licentious indulgence. 
For the inference is easy from the Deist’s denial 
that God has any care for man to the Atheist’s 
denial that man need have any care for God, or 
for the moral life,— 

“ Je n’ai pas plus besoin de Dieu que lui de moi.” 

Thus, as before, the root of Atheistic sentiment is 
the want of a proper conception of the dignity 
and spiritual aim of human life. 

P] Enthusiasm, i.e. the religion of excited 
emotion, is an opposite but co-ordinate effect of 
a disordered state of society and opinion with 
libertinism, and, like it, closely connected with 
Atheism. Voet does not scruple to speak of 
the “ Enthusiast®,” “ Spirituals,” “ Phantastico- 
Contemplativi, et Sublimantes” of his time as 
Atheists or tending to Atheism. And for this 
Henry More gives as a reason that this “temper 
disposes a man to listen to the magisterial dic¬ 
tates of an overbearing fancy rather than to the 
calm and cautious insinuations of free reason.” 
By this he apparently means that in Iris feelings 
man is purely passive and “ overborn,” whereas 
in his reason he is “free,” i.e. active [Affec¬ 
tions]. The Enthusiast’s belief in God de¬ 
pends upon physical causes, and “by change of 
diet, feculent old age, or some present damps of 
melancholy,” may disappear. The Enthusiast 
thus plays into the hands of the Atheist, even if 
he do not himself ultimately become one; and 
while, on the one hand, the pretence of the latter 
to wit and natural reason makes the former 
secure that reason is no guide to God, the latter, 
on the other hand, concludes religion to be 
merely fancy and “a troublesome fit of over- 
curious melancholy.” [Comments on GlanviTs 
Whip for the Droll, &c. p. 27, foil.; see also 
More’s Enthusiasmus Triumphatus. ] 

[c] The state of Theology and the religious 
world is another cause of Atheism insisted on by 
the seventeenth century writers. Thus Beim- 
mann complains of clerical scandals; Casaubon 
of the use of fallacies in support of religious 
truth ( e.g. Achilles and the tortoise); “Doro- 
theus Sicurus ” of the disuse of reasons and 
learning in religious controversy, and of the 
quarrels about ceremonies; Voet of the “new 
method of the Jesuits Arnald and Verron, who, 
by throwing discredit upon the validity of the 
natural reason in Divine things, aid the growth 
of scepticism, so that “ non ab liereticis . . . sed 
a Papistis anna Atheis certatim suppeditari ” 
[De Ath. p. 119 ; De Rations Humana in reh. 
’ fidei\. AVitli this we may compare the dictum 
of the Pbre Mersenne, the friend of Descartes, 
that none of the proofs of the Being of God are 
satisfactory to the reason [Letter to Florianus 
Cnidus ]. On the other hand, Voet admits with 
the Bomanist theologians that the spirit of 
private judgment, and the change from one 
sect to another, was productive of Atheism [De 
Atheismo; cf. Cornelius a Lapide, ad Ep. Jud. 11, 
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ad 2 Tim. iii. 9 : “ Lutheranismum et Calvinis* 
mum . . . in Atheismum abire;” Glanvil, A Whip, 
&c., p. 22, and Afore in his Notes; so also Dor. 
Sicurus speaks of the factions and divisions of 
religion, the fierce disputes, wars, and devasta¬ 
tions of the Deformation period, the difficulty of 
choosing the true religion, and weariness and 
dissatisfaction of changing]. Voet further men¬ 
tions the reaction against the excessive cere¬ 
monial of the Mediaeval Church as leading to 
the abandonment of all outward expression of 
the religious life, and generally of the “ praesen- 
tium et antiquorum fastidium,” as alike leading 
many to Atheism. To which Spizelius adds 
general religious confusion, simulation, and (the 
result of all) what he calls “ Gallio-ism,” the ne¬ 
glect of and aversion from theological questions. 

[d] The secularization of polities and growth 
of the utilitarian view of religion as an instru¬ 
ment of police in the hands of the magistrate. * 
It is this notion, as calculated to throw discredit 
upon all kinds of religion, and therefore as 
tending not only to antichristian, but to anti- 
theistic habits of thought, against which the 
defensive writers are contending when they con 
demn the “ Politici ” (= the followers of Macchia- 
velli and Hobbes), who are neutral, “ad cujusque 
religionis susceptionem . . . modo aiunt, modo ne- 
gant.” [So Lessius and Voet, the last of whom re 
marks pertinently, “ Omnis religio nulla religio.”] 

[e\ The decline of belief in Magic was closely 
connected with the growth of Atheistic senti- 
ment [Glanvil, A Whip, &c.]. It is curious 
that, whilst the belief in occult science tended in 
the mystical physicists (Cardan, Vanini, &c.) to 
a kind of semi-Atheism by deifying matter, its 
decay, due partly to the revolution against the 
ecclesiastical miracles of the Middle Ages, but 
mainly to the growth of experimental science 
and the explanation of many phenomena hitherto 
deemed supernatural, should promote Atheism 
by leading to a suspicion that the Avhole region 
of the supernatural was capable of being ex¬ 
plained away. The fact is, that Magic was 
regarded as a kind of outwork of religion, which 
it was necessary to defend, lest the citadel should 
be attacked. “ One reason why God permits 
sorcery,” says Meric Casaubon, “certainly is that 
men, generally so inclinable to Atheism, might 
certainly know, if not wilfully blind, that there 
is something besides flesh and blood, and what 
may be seen with the bodily eyes, i.e. ordinary 
nature, to be thought upon.” “It is certainly a 
point of excellent use to convince incredulity,” 
and “ hence it is that they that deny or will not 
believe any supernatural operations by witches 
and magicians are generally observed to be 
Atheists, or well affected that way,” or, at least, 

“ it cannot be denied but that the opinion is 
very apt to promote Atheism, and therefore 
earnestly promoted and countenanced by them 
that are Atheists.” For we may reason, he adds, 
with Origen, that a man who believes magic will 
probably believe miracles, by a kind of a fortiori 
argument from the power of the devil to that of 
God. [Credulity and Incredulity, &c., p. 91, 
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and tlie Sequel, p. 171.] Similarly, Mersemie 
Avrites in defenee at onee of theology and alchymy, 
and Yoet enumerates the existence of the “ novi 
Saducaii,” who refer magical operations and 
apparitions to natural causes, amongst the causes of 
Atheism. \y. Glanvil, Sadducismus Triumphatus .] 

[/] The growth of Experimented Science and 
of Mathematics, though not in itself adverse to 
religious belief, operated for some time prejudi¬ 
cially to religion, and is set down by many as a 
cause of Atheism. To take the last first: the 
study of mathematical methods led men to try to 
apply them to all things in heaven and earth. 
They appeared to form a standard of certainty, 
which might serve to divide the true from the 
false in common belief. Hence the attempt and 
failure to prove the existence of God by mathe¬ 
matical methods threw a haze of suspicion over 
the doctrine. Accordingly, we find Casaubon 
complaining that divinity should be tried by 
mathematics, and made subservient to them, and 
Mersenne giving up the Theistic argument as 
hopeless. It seems to have occurred to nobody 
that possibly mathematical demonstration, and 
not the Theistic argument, was at fault, and that 
the latter might really have an equal without 
having a similar kind of certainty. 

It was a misfortune that the rise of experi¬ 
mental science should have been connected with 
a revival of the old Atomism of Leucippus and 
Democritus, and its moral accompaniment, Epi¬ 
cureanism: adelav arogovs ral d<fn\6crafov rjSovrjv. 
It is against Atomism rather than against any con¬ 
clusions of natural science, as such, that the great 
argument of Cudworth is directed. [ Intellectual 
System, pref. p. 41.] So Casaubon, Iiajcsanyi, J. 
Thomasius, Yoet, Bacon. Apart from this, how¬ 
ever, as tending to draw away attention from 
metaphysics, or to impart an unphilosophieal char¬ 
acter to them, and as calculated to eoncentrate 
study upon secondary and material causes, ex¬ 
perimental science was “very apt to be abused 
or to degenerate into Atheism.” “ This is a great 
precipice,” writes Casaubon, “ and the contempt 
of all other learning an ill presage,” adding that 
metaphysics, “ this secondary kind of theology,” is 
much out of request. The idea of the eonstancy.of 
natural law which was beginning to dawn upon the 
world seemed to many, if admitted, a fatal blow to 
religious belief, as in the existing state of specu¬ 
lation, the operation of Divine Providence by 
Avay of suspension and interruption seemed to be 
a clearer proof of the existence of Deity than the 
placid and orderly fulfilment of tlie Infinite Will 
through the operation of general laws. 

\g] The gradual increase of a sceptical spirit 
in all things seems partly attributable to the 
resuscitation of ancient Pyrrhonism, partly to 
the Cartesian theory of doubt as the first step in 
thought. On this subjeet see Buckle, Hist, 
of Civilization, I. cap. viii. 

IY. The Arguments of Atheism. As has been 
6aid, after the middle of the eighteenth eentury, 
Atheism becomes less a morbid habit of character 
and feeling pervading social life, and becomes 
mueh more distinetly a theory, and Avhile gradually 
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ceasing to be essentially libertine, it becomes 
distinctively literary. We shall endeavour to set 
before the reader three principal types of the 
Atheistic argument Avhich have appeared at in¬ 
tervals of half a century since 1750. 

[a] D’Holbach’s Systeme de la Nature. Start¬ 
ing from the assumption that nothing exists but 
matter, and the motion Avhieh is essentially in¬ 
separable from it, the theory goes on : There is no 
design or order in Hature but only necessity; 
the cause of motion is the tendency of things to 
self-preservation, and at the same time to attract 
and repel other things. These three conditions 
of motion are ealled in Physics, Inertia, Attraction, 
and Repulsion, and in Morals, Self-love, Love, 
and Hate. Both Pliysies and Morals are the 
same, the only difference being that Avhilst in 
some cases the motion of molecules is on a suf¬ 
ficiently large seale to be Ausible, in others it is 
not. It is from drawing a qualitative instead of 
merely a quantitative distinction betAveen the 
motion of the brain molecules and the other 
motions of the body or of the Avorld, that man 
has come to regard himself as an union of two 
substances of different kinds, one of Avliicli, the 
soul, shews its unreal character, by its only being 
capable of description by negative predicates. 
The sold is really only a name for a part of the 
body, the brain, the molecules of Avhich are set 
in motion by impact of external things, the result 
being Avhat Ave call thought and Avill: the motion 
itself being called sensation in the one case, and 
passion in the other. Moral action is thus wholly 
a product of the passions, and these of the mixture 
of fluid and solid elements in the constitution. 
It folloived naturally from this conception of 
himself as a compound of two substances, that 
man should extend the same vieAV to the universe 
of Avhich he is a part. This is the origin of the 
idea of God as distinguished from the Avorld, an 
idea Avhich explains nothing, consoles no one, 
terrifies all, and the unreality of which, as of the 
soul, is sheAvn by its being a bundle of negative 
attributes. Theology is a mass of contradictions, 
banishing God to the utmost distance from man 
by virtue of His metaphysical attributes, and on 
the other hand draAving Him into the closest re¬ 
lations Avith man by virtue of His moral. True 
knoAvledge, the privilege of the feiv, substitutes 
force for Deity, and natiual laAvs for His attributes 
and providence. At the same time it must not 
be supposed that the idea of God is a pardonable 
error, or one useful or necessary for the govern¬ 
ment of the rude and uncultivated. It is hurtful, 
and its use for any purpose is as unjustifiable as 
to administer poison to prevent a man from mis¬ 
using his bodily poAvers. This noxious character 
arises from two illusions Avhich it draws Avith it; 
freedom and a future life. The doctrine of free¬ 
dom is merely an artifice to reconcile the concep¬ 
tion of God as a moral Being Avith the existence 
of evil, and involves the absurdity that if a man 
can really introduce a neAv factorinto the Avorld, the 
Avorld is in fact a neAV Avorld, and the free-agent a 
ereator as almighty as God. The doctrine of the 
other world is pernieious, because it draws men 
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away from attention to their vocation in this. 
Materialism, on the other hand, is at once logical 
and beneficent. It frees man from his fear of 
God, and from the pain of remorse and longing 
for what is unattainable; both of which vanish 
before the knowledge that all action is necessitated, 
and that it is the part of man to live happily in 
the present and not sacrifice his enjoyment to a 
chimera. 

Such in substance is the doctrine of this re¬ 
markable book ; a doctrine perfectly logical and 
commanding assent at every point from any fair 
mind—if the premises be admitted. But if the 
keystone be taken out the whole arch falls to 
pieces. That keystone is the unproved assump¬ 
tion that matter is an ultimate fact, and capable 
of being known as such. [Materialism.] 

[6] Marechal, Dictionnaire des Atliees [a.d. 
1800] represents in many respects the opposite pole 
of Atheistic thought to the Systhne de la Nature. 
Like the latter it is a consistent theory of life; 
but unlike it, it is wholly unargumentative and 
dogmatic. There seems no reason why Marechal 
should have been an Atheist except that he was 
so. The instructive part of his work consists of a 
preface to a Dictionary enumerating the different 
eminent persons who have been wholly or in part 
Atheists. The Catalogue is framed on the loosest 
and most arbitrary principles, and includes along 
with Clrarron and Montaigne, St. Augustine, St. 
Chrysostom, St Gregory, Pascal, Grotius, Eenelon, 
Bossuet, and our Lord Himself. The preface lays 
down the following ideas :—Dieu n’a pas tou- 
jours etc.” He was unknown to the child of na¬ 
ture, who in the age of gold recognised no higher 
being than the father of the family which con¬ 
stituted the entire sphere of his activity [p. 1]. 
And the modern Atheist is one who, disengaging 
himself from social bonds which were contracted 
without his knowledge or consent, “remonte k 
travel’s la civilisation a cet ancien etat de l’espece 
humaine ” [p. 3]. He is not the Sybarite who 
gives himself out as an Epicurean 'when he is only 
a debauchee, nor a follower of Macchiavelli, nor 
a renegade priest turned savant, nor the fanatical 
iconoclast who preaches the cult us of reason to 
the populace who cannot rise above instinct. 
Meither is he the hypocrite, nor the man of the 
world and follower of Atheistical fashion, nor the 
timorous philosopher who blushes at his own 
thoughts, nor the physician who denies God in 
order to have the gratification of constructing the 
world himself, nor, in fine, he who feels no want 
of God because he can be wise without one. lie 
is no elaborate reasoner against Theism, but 
simply says, “ the question as to whether there is 
a God in heaven interests me as little as the 
inquiiy whether there are animals in the moon ” 
[p. 4]. A modest and tranquil recluse, he dislikes 
to make a noise, or to parade his principles; he 
practises virtue in order to be at case with him¬ 
self. Jealous of his honour and too proud to 
obey even a God, he takes no commands but 
from his own conscience [p. 38]. He does his 
duty as a citizen, though declining to enter into 
politics, but with an activity like that of nature, 
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of which he feels himself an indispensable part, 
he co-ordinates himself with nature in performing 
those duties which are imposed upon him by his 
relation with other beings [p. 10]. “His life is 
full like that of Mature,” and in the quiet upright¬ 
ness of family life he perceives the nothingness 
of social distinctions, of the gross pleasures of the 
herd, while he dismisses the abject terrors of the 
believer in God [pp. 11-13]. Atheism is thus the 
most natural and simple thing in the .world, and 
“le plus pavfait desinteressement est la hase de 
toutevS les determinations de l’Athcc.” 

In this view of Atheism, the following char¬ 
acteristics are remarkable : [a] that it is the pic¬ 
ture of an ideal character and not the exposition 
of a theory; \h\ it takes for granted that a dis¬ 
cussion upon the subject has gone before, and a 
conclusion in favour of Atheism has been arrived 
at, about which argument has ceased; its object 
is therefore not so much to convince the under¬ 
standing about the doctrine, as to enlist the 
sympathies on the side of the ideal practiser of 
it; [c] that this ideal consciously excludes any 
approach to the old libertine Atheism; and \ct\ 
is intimately connected with the retirement from 
social relations and duties into the seclusion of 
family life. In this last point it touches Bousseau 
on the one hand, and, while giving up all the 
more offensive and unphilosophical traits of Epi¬ 
curism, touches Epicurus on the other. And it is 
only on this last subsidiary point that the theory of 
Marechal admits of a refutation. A mere asser¬ 
tion, unsupported by evidence or argument, unless 
in itself ostensibly probable, can only appropriately 
be met by 7 an equally naked denial; but an ideal 
of life which involves the negation of all the 
wider social economy of man, especially when 
such a view is not the vagary of the individual 
but the characteristic of many of the highest 
minds of the age, is a fair subject of criticism. 

In the first place, such an ideal as a life for 
all is a self-contradiction; for if we suppose 
society disintegrated into an infinite series of 
separate families, it is obvious that to continue 
in this patriarchal isolation it will be necessary 
for the families to unite in some system of com¬ 
mon agreement and protection, as a substitute for 
that shelter which they have hitherto enjoyed in 
the state. And such a system is simply the state 
over again under another name. H, on the other 
hand, such a life is for the few and not for all, it 
ceases to be a human ideal, and becomes merely 
a counsel of perfection for the few, practised at 
the expense of the many. Secondly, we may 
argue that, even supposing it possible for modern 
people to return into the primitive condition of 
family life, such life must as inevitably develop 
into the state (unless the nature of man itself 
could be essentially changed) as it has necessarily 
developed into the state in the past. Hence, even 
supposing such an ideal attainable by all, it could 
never, under existing conditions, be a permanent 
form of life. But thirdly, a little attention to 
the subject will discover that society and the 
state, besides being a mere shelter from violence, 
sums up in itself all those laws and institutions 
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which have arisen out of the relations of men 
one to another, aud which therefore form a per¬ 
manent embodiment of the activity of man on 
the unselfish or spiritual side of his nature. For 
a man to reeede from the state is, therefore, for 
him to attempt the attainment of a higher life 
by receding from his nobler or social into his 
individual and ignoble self. And this point it 
is important to mark, beeause it at onee reveals 
the origin and weakness of the Atheistic theory 
which is so closely connected with it. Whether 
-Nature reveals upon the whole a predominance 
of good over evil or the reverse may be a matter 
of question, and therefore its testimony to a 
beneficent Creator may be matter of question 
also ; but it eannot be denied that society and the 
state is a standing evidence to the triumph of good 
in the world. If Nature then, in one of her 
aspects at least, reveals a Deity, society as a 
spiritual ereation reveals Him much more, and 
the Atheist of the Marechal type is open to the 
same confutation as the libertine, though from a 
different point of view, viz., that his inability to 
discern the existence of God arises from his 
taking too low a view of man. He fails to see 
the Divine Image in the conscience, beeause he 
turns his back upon that social order through which 
(in the first instance) that image is reflected upon 
it. Here, then, we have as before rather to 
account for Atheism by revealing its cause, than 
to answer its arguments. That eause was the 
utter rottemioss of existing political arrangements 
before the outbreak of the • French Devolution, 
producing aversion from soeiety altogether. It 
would follow that here, as before, the best refuta¬ 
tion of Atheism is a sound state of the body 
politic. 

[c.] Eadenhausen’s Isis is important as a type 
of the more refined Atheism of the present gene¬ 
ration. In a dialogue between a modern Atheistic 
savant and his father, the following ideas are 
developed:—“The Atheist and Theist have the 
same facts of eonseiousness, feelings, &e. to in¬ 
terpret, which the one calls the knowledge of a 
Divine Being, whilst the other calls them by 
another name. They thus differ, as Copernieus 
and Tycho Brahe differed—merely in their mode 
of formulating the same phenomena” [p. 410]. 
The belief in God originated in the course of 
thousands of years, from the observation of nature, 
and is the result of primitive science. The idea, 
once formed, was withdrawn by the priests from 
progress, and therefore has crystallized. These 
ideas about the universe as a whole, and man’s 
relation to it, are neeessary produets of the human 
mind, and therefore imperishable. The form 
which these ideas assume is that of a series of 
projections by man of the image of himself, 
differing from one another as one nation from 
another. The common elements in these various 
beliefs, arise—[1] from the general similarity of 
the outer world as it is known to man, and [2] 
from the general similarity of men in their capa¬ 
cities and defects ; the first as subjecting man to 
a series of influences, partly favourable, partly 
unfavourable, which are stronger than he; the 
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second, as possessed of limited powers of sensa¬ 
tion, and as having a memory and understanding 
capable of development. On the other hand, 
these influences on man differ in different regions, 
and these capacities are differently developed in 
different individuals [pp. 422-3]. These differences 
give rise to local differences in the names and 
outward expression given to such natural influ¬ 
ences, and to a gradual development in the 
corresponding ideas. The Fetish worshipper, the 
idolater, the Atheist and the Theist have thus all 
precisely the same material for thought • viz. the 
presence of forces and influences in the outward 
world, in the face of which man feels himself 
weak or powerless. The Fetish worshipper ele¬ 
vates everything unwonted or inexplicable into a 
personal agency and worships it. The idolater 
conceives the operation of these influences—the 
siroeeo, the inundation, the clouds, the thunder¬ 
storm, the blazing woods, the sand-storm, &e. 
under visible forms. Henee among the Egyp¬ 
tians, the Semitic and Aryan raees, the images of 
the gods bear, in their original shape, a strong 
resemblance to these powers in nature, but shew 
a tendency to become gradually humanized, until 
in Groeee they attain the perfection of the human 
form. The fusion of nations and religions then 
eliminates in the eourse of ages the local character 
of these impersonations, or rather produces gradu¬ 
ally the mental image of one Supreme Power, 
whom the Theist worships, and to whom the 
local deities are subordinate. Thus the thirty- 
tliroe gods of the Vedie hymns beeome the limbs 
of Brama, and the devils and inferior spirits of 
the Parsees : so, “ who is there among the gods 
or among the clouds that ean be compared to 
Jehovah,” and “Thou are exalted above all 
gods:” so also in Christian countries the saints 
are merely the ancient local deities of Europe 
under new names [p. 424]. The eharaeter of 
this supreme personification was determined by 
the climate and natural conditions of the different 
localities: in torrid regions, characterized by ex¬ 
treme fruitfulness on the one hand, and wholesale 
or violent destruction of life on the other, the 
attributes of the one Deity arc great goodness 
coupled with savage vengeance: hi temperate 
elimates, where the alternations are not so violent, 
and the conditions of life more regular, the divine 
attributes are conceived as moderation, justice, 
certainty in rewarding and punishing, &e. The 
Atheist, then, has the same materials for thought 
as these three kinds of believers in the existence 
of God; he is far from holding man to be al¬ 
mighty, or from ignoring that the order of nature 
is on sueh a scale that, compared with human 
motives and limitations, it may rightly be de¬ 
signated omnipotent, infinitely good, wise, omui- 
present, &e. ; he recognises also that some one 
pervading force lies at the root of all these power’s 
whieh bear upon man. What he denies is that 
these powers, whether one or manj', are anything 
distinct from nature [p. 426]. 

The remainder of the dialogue is taken up with 
criticisms of the Ontologieal, Cosmological, and 
Physieo-theological (Design argument) proofs of 
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the Being of God, for a consideration of which 
we must refer the reader to the article on 
Theism. 

On the argument, generally, it may be re¬ 
marked [i.] that it is not so much a positive 
theory of Atheism, such as we have had in 
D’Holbacli and Marechal, as an attempt to ex¬ 
plain away Theism : [if] that it can scarcely he 
said that we know enough at present of the 
growth of mythology and language, or of the 
genesis of ideas in the mind of primitive man, to 
enable any sound and duly cautious reasoner to 
arrive at the conclusion that the idea of God 
arose in the way described: [iii.] that even 
granting that it arose from a personification of 
the powers of nature, the irresistible tendency in 
man to suppose a being or beings, spiritual like 
himself, as the creating and sustaining cause of 
the world, is left unexplained, and is quite capable 
of being explained as itself an evidence of the 
existence of a Supreme Spirit, to whom the finite 
spirit experiences the attraction of affinity, [iv.] 
Lastly, the argument is only valid against Deism, 
i.e. against the belief in a Supreme Abstraction 
remote from a world in which He has never 
revealed Himself; but proves nothing against 
the Christian doctrine of a God who has revealed 
Himself in nature and to the human mind,, and 
who is reconciling the world to Himself. 

Besides these three types of dogmatic Atheism, 
we may mention, as influencing the modern mind, 
the theory of Auguste Comte, and a host of books 
on natural science (too numerous to mention, 
but of which Dr. Buchner’s littla work on Force 
and Matter may be taken as a type), which 
insinuate or profess Atheistic tenets. 

As to tire first type, which does not so much 
deny the Being of God, as decline the contro¬ 
versy, whether there be or be not such a Being, 
as inaccessible to the human mind, we may remark 
that this is an opinion shared by many Theists, 
as we have seen in the case of the Pere Mersenne, 
some of the Jesuit writers, &c. [Positivism.] 

As to the second, it is important to observe 
that experimental science, as such, and without 
trespassing into the region of metaphysics, has 
not power logically to deny the existence of God ; 
for it confessedly deals solely with physical 
phenomena and their laws, i.e. generalizations 
from them; and it is not pretended by any 
Theist that God is either a phenomenon or the 
law of phenomena. Science, therefore, can only 
say with the astronomer, “ I have swept the 
heavens with my telescope again and again, and 
can discover no God ;” it cannot decide whether 
or not there are other means of arriving at the 
knowledge of Him. When it attempts to do 
this, and speaks of matter and force, it has gone 
beyond the region of phenomena, with which 
alone it has to deal, into the sphere of meta¬ 
physics, and must stand or fall, not as experi¬ 
mental but as philosophical. Its denial of the 
possibility of metaphysics on the ground that 
nothing exists but force and matter, is therefore 
a contradiction in terms; and, as a matter of 
fact, the ground upon which such a denial is 
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made in scientific treatises will almost always 
be found to be some modification of the theory 
of D’Holbach. 1 Theology, it cannot be too often 
repeated, has nothing to fear from the progress of 
the natural sciences, but everything to fear from 
the prevalence of bad metaphysics. 

V. The passages in Holy Scripture bearing on 
Atheism contemplate two classes of persons who 
deny the existence of God : the “ wicked ” and 
the “fool.” The “wicked” [Hebr. rasha, deriv. 
from root = to be tumultuous, to make a noise] 
is he who [Job xxi. 14] says unto God, “De¬ 
part from us, for we desire not the knowledge of 
thy ways. What is the Almighty that we should 
serve Him, or what profit should we have if we 
pray unto Him V’ The same word is applied 
[Gen. xviii. 23] to the Sodomites; [Job ix. 24] 
to the violent wrong-doer “ who covercth the 
faces of the judges;” \ib. xv. 20] to the “op¬ 
pressor” [cf. A. V. margin, and chap. xx. passim] ; 
[Ps. vii. 9] to Cush the Benjamite, the perse¬ 
cutor of David ; \ib. xi. 6] to “ him that loveth 
violence;” and [Isa. xiv. 5, &c.] to the Gentiles 
as the oppressors of Israel. In a word, the 
“ wicked” man is, like Plato’s tyrant, the wrong¬ 
doer on a sufficiently large scale, to override the 
laws and escape punishment. 

The “ fool,” on the other hand [Hebr. Nabat], 
who [Ps. xiv. 1, andliii. 1] “hath said in his heart 
that there is no God,” is corrupt and filthy, eats 
up the people like bread, shames the counsel of 
the poor, &c., does not call upon God, and who, 
as one of the workers of iniquity, has no know¬ 
ledge. The word occurs once [Prov. xvii. 1] in 
the sense of “stupid,” but [in Prov. vii. 22] he 
“goeth to the correction of the stocks,” i.e. 
comes under the hands of the law. In Jer. 
xvii. 11, he “ getteth riches, but not by right.” 
More often it = “ impious, wicked, abandoned 
thus Habal “ the churl ” [1 Sam. xxv., esp. ver. 
25] is “ such a son of Belial, that a man cannot 
speak to him.” So [2 Sam. iii. 33], “ Died 
Abner as a fool dietli 1 Thy hands were not 
bound, nor thy feet put into fetters.” In Job 
ii. 10 the word is applied to Job’s wife for urging 
him to “ curse Gocl and die.” 

This induction seems to shew that the “fool” 
is like the “wicked” in being impure and un¬ 
just : he differs from him in being a petty 
wrong-doer, whose proper place is the stocks. 
[Compare Ps. xxxvi. 2, &c. ] 

Prom such passages no distinct verdict can be 
extracted as to the theoretical Atheist, if his 
speculative Atheism is dissociated from practical 
immorality. Hotliing of course can be found in 
his favour : as the only denier of God there con¬ 
templated is the practical Atheist, whether great 

1 The ultimate refutation of these various forms of 
Atheism consists in the scientific proof of the positive 
doctrine of Theism, which will be found under that 
word. To this head, also, the negative criticism of the 
Atheistic arguments strictly belongs ; but as these argu¬ 
ments have been stated in their strongest form in the 
present article, it has been thought desirable to antici¬ 
pate a portion of the refutation, and to indicate in each 
case the weak point in the Atheistic argument, whieh 
the reader may work out more at large for himself. 
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or small, whose character is the opposite of 
“just;” that is, the opposite of the man who is 
fair, law-loving, benign, liberal, temperate, truth¬ 
ful, wise, and generally blameless, [v. Gesenius, 
s. v. <fadik.~\ 

VI. Literature of Atheism. It may be useful 
for purposes of further study of this subject to 
present in one view the different books, pamph¬ 
lets, &c., which have appeared dining the last 
three centuries. The list does not pretend to be 
more than an instalment of the great number 
of treatises for and against this doctrine. 

[«] 'flic sixteenth century. 1536, Calvin, 
Instit. iv. 7, 27, speaks of the prevalence of 
secret Atheism in the Roman court, mentioning 
especially Popes Julius II., Leo X., Clement 
VII., and Paul III. Hot long after this we have 
the story of Cardinal Perron demonstrating the 
existence of God before the Emperor Henry III., 
and then offering to disprove it on the morrow. 
For this he was very properly ordered out of the 
room [Voetius, Diss. de Atheismo, p. 118]. To¬ 
wards the end of the century appeared the Abbe 
Oliarron’s book, De la Sagesse, which led to his 
being regarded as an Atheist by the Jesuits [v. 
De la Sagesse, i. 4, 366 ; see also Buckle, Hist, 
of Civilization, vol. i. 475, follg. ; Peimmann, 
Hist. Atheismi, s. v.]. 1595, Arcana Atheismi 

revelata, by Cuper [Potterd.]. This was an exami¬ 
nation of the system of Spinoza, which was 
erroneously supposed by many to be, or to lead 
to, Atheism. Cuper, in spite of his criticisms of 
Spinoza, is supposed by More to have been a 
covert Atheist [sec Hoffmann, Lexicon Universale, 
Leyden, 1698, s. v. Athens, who classes also 
Boulainvillicrs among the Crypto-Atheists]. 1597, 
appeared Bacon’s essay on Atheism [Essays, xvi.], 
and, 1599, Atheomastige, by Guil. de Assonville 
[Antwerp]. 

[5] First half of the seventeenth century. 1605, 
A Confutation of Atheisme, by John Dove, D.D. 
[Lond.]. 1608, Man's Naturall Imagination, by 
Perkins, Wks. ii. 446, 525 ; Engl. wks. iii. 175. 
1615, Amphitheatrum ceternoe providentice divino- 
magicum,christiano-physicum,nec nonet astrologo- 
catholicum adv. vett. philosophos, atheos, epi- 
cureos, peripa.teticos et stoicos, by Gisbert Voet 
[Lyon]. 1617, De Procidentia Numinis et 
animi immortalitate, libb. ii. adv. Atheos et 
Politicos, by Lessius, S. J. [Antw.]. 1616, Vanini 
de Admirandis naturae regime deoeque mortalium 
arcanis, otherwise called The Dialogues of Nature 
[Paris]. 1619, Vanini is said to have confessed 
at the stake that thirty Atheists had set out from 
JNaples to propagate their views in all parts of 
Europe. Merscnne, too, writing shortly after¬ 
wards, speaks of fifty thousand Atheists in Paris 
alone, and of the circulation of a number of 
books, partly MS., partly printed, which he does 
not name,but which insinuated Atheistic opinions. 
1622, Atheomastix, a valuable posthumous frag¬ 
ment by Martin Fotherby, Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. 1624, L’impiete des Deistes, des Athees, 
et des Lihertins; and 1625, La verite des Sci¬ 
ences contre les Sceptiqucs [Paris], both by 
the PMe Merscnne. In the latter [p. 15], he 


says he does not think any of the proofs of the 
Being of God satisfactory to the reason. 1631, 
Atheismus Triumphatus seu reductio ad reli- 
gionem per scientiam veritatis [Pome], by Cam 
panel la, was accused of covert Atheism. 1639, 
Disputcdio de Atheismo, by Gisbert Voet [Disput. 
Select, pt. i. pp. 114-226], one of the most learned 
and exhaustive treatises on the subject. 1643, 
L’Atheisme Convaincu [Saumur], by Cappcl, who 
says [p. 2], “ II se voit plus d’Athdes et de pro- 
phanes qu’il nc semble y en avoir jamais eu, meme 
entre les payens, ce qui paroit par le desborde- 
ment estrange et la corruption horrible des 
mceurs qui se voit aujourd’huy si communo 
mesmes entre les Chretiens.” 

[c] Latter half of the seventeenth century. 
G assendi, Animadversiones in Diog. Laert. lib. x. 
qui est de vita, monbus, placitisque Epicuri, 3 
vols. fol. 1649. This book, which is a rehabili¬ 
tation of Epicurus, as one “ who did not fear God 
and yet lived well,” is said to have “ made many 
Atheists,” so much so that had Gassendi “ had 
the advice of all the Atheists that ever were, had 
lie advised with Hell itself, he could not have 
lighted upon a more destructive way to all reli¬ 
gion ” [Meric Casaubon, Credulity and Incredulity 
in things Natural, Civil, and Divine, Lond. 1668, 
p. 224, and Additions]. The book, though con¬ 
fessedly written only “ exereitationis gratia,” was 
received “with so ready assent and applause” by 
“ so many professing Christians ” as to be “ an 
argument to ” Casaubon, “ with many others of 
the inclination of the age ” \ib. 226]. 

Gish. Voet, Apparatus ad controversiam adv. 
Atheos. Exerc. et Biblioth. stud. Theol., Ultraj. 
1651; Spizelius, Scrutinium Atheismi historico- 
cetiologicum, Aug. Vindel. 1663, and Ep. ad Meibo- 
mium de Atheismi radice, ib. 1666; Moore, 
Divine Dialogues, London, 1668 ; 11 The Humble 
Address of the Atheists or Sect of the Epicureans ” 
to James II., a satire said to be “ presented 
by Judge Baldock, and graciously received,” 
Hov. 5, 1688 [Bodl. Pamphl. 179]; Meric Ca¬ 
saubon, Op.supr.cit. 1668; Reiseras, de Origine 
progressu et increments Antitheismi, Aug. Vindel, 
1669 ; Malpighius (anatomist), The Microscope's 
Evidence to the existence of an intelligent Author 
of Nature, 1669; Howes’ Assize Sermon at North¬ 
ampton, against Atheists, Independents, Presby¬ 
terians, and Anabaptists, 1669; Sir Charles 
Wolseley, The Unreasonableness of Atheism, 1669 
Recantation of Daniel Scargill, B.A., Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, who confesses 
before the Vice-Chancellor “ that he (formerly) 
gloried to be an Hobbist and an Atheist, . . . 
agreeably to which principles and positions I have 
lived in great licentiousness, swearing rashly, 
d rink ing intcmpcratcly, boasting myself insolently, 
corrupting others by my pernicious principles and 
example,” July 25,1669 [Somers, Tracts, vol. vii. 
370] ; Glanvil, Aoyov OpyuKtia, 1670 ; also On the 
Tendencies of the Philosophy of the Royal Society, 
1671 ; Jo. Muller (prof, at Wittenberg, and 
Lutheran writer against Jansenism), Atheismus 
devictus, Hamb. 4to, 1672 ; Glanvil, Sin of 
Scoffing, &c., Lond. 1676; Wagner, Examen 
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Menchticum Atheismi Speculativi, Tubingen, 4 to, 

] 677 ; Cudworth, Intellectual System, a confuta¬ 
tion of the reason and philosophy of Atheism, and 
a demonstration of the impossibility of it, London, 
1678, in which [c. 2] the arguments in favour of 
Atheism are so well stated, said Dryden, that C. 
had foiled to answer them in c. 5 [Dedic. to JEneid, 
ii. 378]. The Libertine Overthrown, or a Mirror 
for Atheists, being the egregious vicious life and 
eminently and sincerely penitent death of John 
Earl of Rochester, who died 1680, “abstracted 
for the use of the meanest capacities ” from Burnet 
and Parsons; Bp. Manningham, Popery one great 
cause of Atheism, Bond. 1681; Glanvil, A Whip 
for the Droll ( = the scoffer), Fuller to the Atheist, 
being Reflections on Drollery and Atheism, a letter 
to IT. More, with comments by More, 1682; Dr. 
Grew (botanist), The Microscope's Evidence to an 
Intelligent Author, &c.; Eedi (insectologist), to 
the same effect; J. P. Griineberg De Atheorum 
religions prudentum, and Disputationesde Scientid 
Dei —all about this date; Jac. Abbadie, de veri- 
tate religionis Christiana, [pt. i. c. 18 p. 129], 
Potter. 1684 ; Origine of Atheisme in the Popish 
and Protestant Churches, shcAvn by Dorotheus 
Sicurus, made English, with a preface by E. B., 
Esq., 1684 ; A Discourse upon the Reasonableness 
of Men's having a Religion or worship of God, 
by His Grace George d. of Buckingham [Somers, 
Tracts, ix. pp. 13-19], 1685. To this an answer 
appeared, only described in Somers, and a re¬ 
joinder by the Duke, in which he says he does 
not understand the answer, but offers to give the 
author £1000 if he will prove that he is the same 
George Duke of Buckingham that he was twenty 
years ago. (The point of the Duke’s tract is, 
that matter is not eternal.) The Atheist un¬ 
mashed by a person of honour, Lond. 1685 ; 
Untereyk, Der narrisclie- Atheist, Bremen, 1689 ; 
The Second Spira, by J. S., 1693. This 
was an account of the last sickness of an Atheist 
and reprobate, the member of a club, which 
“ within the last seven years” [a.d. 1687-92] “ met 
together constantly to lay down such rules and 
method as that they might be critically wicked 
in everything that they could, without the laws 
taking hold of them.” “ A deal of company” 
came to witness his despair during eight days’ 
illness; and hear him “ curse the day when he 
exchanged the Christian faith” for the Creed “of 
Spinoza and the Leviathan.” It is said that the 
publisher sold thirty thousand copies of this 
tract in six weeks. [Lowndes’ Bibliographical 
Manual .] By the same author, A conference be¬ 
twixt a modern Atheist and his Friend, London 
1693; Bentley, Boyle Lectures against Atheism, 
1693; An Anatomy of Atheisme, a poem by a 
person of quality, Dawes, Bishop of Chester, 1693; 
Hoffmann, De Atheo Convincendo, an inaugural 
lecture delivered at Halle, works, v. pp. 125-30, 
1693; Sermon by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Tillotson) on Atheism, circ. 1694; Pritius, Diss. 
de Atheismo in se fuido et humano gene.ri noxio, 
Lcipsic, 1695 ; Jablonsky, Stultitia et irrationa- 
bilitas Atheismi, Magdeb. 1695 ;Edwards, Thoughts 
concerning the causes and occasions of Atheism, 
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1695; Grapius, An Atheismns necessario ducat 
ad corrnptionem morum, Bostock, 1697; Hoff¬ 
mann, Lexicon Univ., s. v. Leyden, 1698; Lid- 
go uld (Fellow of Clare Coll. Cambr.) Proclama¬ 
tion against Atheism, 1699. 

[d] First half of the eighteenth century. 
Abicht, De damno Atheismi in republied, Leips. 
1703 ; Jenkin Thomasius, Hist. Philosophica 
Atheismi, Altdorf, 1703; Jo. Eajcsanyi, (S. J.) 
Itinerarium Athei ad Veritatis viam (A dialogue 
against the Macchiavellians), Vienna, 1704; Jo. 
Fabricius, Consideratio Controversiarum, pp. 1-23, 
1704; Jo. Christ. Wolfius, Dissertatio de Atheismi 
fad so suspectis, Wittenberg, 1710 ; H. More, Fn- 
thnsiasmus Trinmphatus (in which Enthusiasm 
is shewn to be one of the causes of Atheism), also 
Antidote to Atheism, 1712 ; Philips, Diss. His- 
iorica de Atheismo, Lond. 1716 ; The Third 
Spira, memoirs of a young English gentleman at 
Paris (went through two editions), 1717; Buddeus, 
Theses de Atheismo et Superstitions, Jena, 1717; 
Biermann, Impietas Atheistica scoptico-sceptica 
delecta, Hanov. 1720 ; Jo. Jac. Syrbius, Diss. de 
Origine Atheismi, Jena, 1720 (v. Zedler and 
Jocher); Eeimmann, Historia Atheismi et Atlie- 
orum falso et merito suspectorum, Hildes. 1725; 
J. Alb. Fabricius, Delectus argumentorum, &c., 
p. 286, ib. Philosophis et gentibus falso imputa- 
tus Atheismus, p. 299, ib. Scriptores adv. Atheos, 
from which this bibliographical notice may be 
considerably extended, p. 340, 1725 ; Warbur- 
ton’s Divine Legation, bk. i. sec. 3-5, Lond. 
1738. 

[e] Latter half of the eighteenth century. In 

1751 appeared the celebrated French Encyclo¬ 
pedic, “ the first work in which Atheism was 
openly promulgated,” [Buckle’s Civilization, i. p. 
786]. “ Dans un intervalle de douze annees, de 

1758-70, la litterature Frangaise fut souillee par 
un grand nornbre d’ouvrages ou l’Atheisme etait 
ouvertement professe” [Lacretelle 18feme Siecle, 
ap. Buckle, op. cit. i. 787], In 1764, Hume 
met at Baron d’Holbach’s a party of the most 
celebrated men in Paris. Hume raised the question 
as to the existence of a bona fide Atheist, and 
was told that he was in company with seventeen 
such [Burton’s Life of Hume, ii. p. 220, ap. 
Buckle], In 1764, Walpole Avrites of the edu¬ 
cated Parisians, that “ their avoAved doctrine 
is Atheism” [Letters, v. 96, ed. 1840, ibid. 
Boulainvilliers, Doutes sur la religion, Lond. 
1767]. 

In 1770 appeared Le Syst'eme de la Nature by 
Mirabaud, Baron d’TIolbach (or, in part perhaps, 
La Mettrie). It Avas read very Avidely by “ des 
savants, des ignorants, des femmes” [Voltaire, 
Diet. Phil. s. v. Dieu]. “The vieAvs it contains 
are so clearly and methodically arranged as to 
have earned for it the name of the code of 
Atheism” [Buckle, l. c.]. An extract from Vol¬ 
taire’s ansAver to it, in which he states his per¬ 
suasion that the error “ proceeds from no badness 
of heart,” is translated in the Annual Register 
for 1771, p. 183, Characters. In 1774, Priestley 
reported that all the philosophical persons to 
Avhom he was introduced in Paris Avere unbelievers 
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in Christianity and even professed Atheists 
[Memoirs, i. p. 74]. In 1775, the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, in a formal address to the king on 
behalf of the clergy, declared that “ le monstrueux 
atkeisme est devenu l’opinion dominante ” [Sou- 
lavie, llhgne de Louis XVI., vol. iii. p. 16, 
ap. Buckle, 1. e.]. This, like all similar asser¬ 
tions, must have been an exaggeration; but that 
there Avas a large amount of truth in it is known, 
says Buckle, to whoever has studied the mental 
habits of the generation immediately preceding 
the Revolution. Among tire inferior class of 
writers, Damilaville, Delcyre, Mareehal, Naigeon, 
Toussaint; among the higher intellects, Coinlorcct, 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Helvetius, Lalande, Laplace, 
Mirabcau, and St. Lambert, openly advocated 
Atheism. 

Jacobi, Briefe iib. Spinoza [p. 307], 1789. 
Platner, Pldlosopliische Apliorismen [i. p. 543, 
follg.], 1793. Heidenreicli, Lettres sur VAtheisme, 
Leips. 1796. Malliam, A word for tlic Bible, 
being a serious reply to the speculative Deists and 
practical Atheists, London, 1796. 

[/] The nineteenth century. Sylvain Mareehal, 
Didionnaire des Athees, Paris, 8vo, 1800, re¬ 
printed by Didot, 1855. This—“the most ex¬ 
traordinary of Marcclial’s books ”—appeared just 
as Drench society was settling down after the 
Revolution, “les moeurs dissolues du Direetoire 
s’etaient epurees peu a peu,” and religion Avas 
reviving under the influence of Napoleon. Silence 
Avas imposed upon all journals Avhieh desired to 
eritieise or draAv attention to the book, embargo 
Avas laid upon its circulation, and its author passed 
over Avith contempt, and deprived of the eclat of 
a persecution. The original edition is noAv only 
to be found in a feAV private libraries. Alea, 
Antidote de VAtheisme, on Ezamen critique du 
Did. des Athees, 1800. Feuerbach, Das Wesen 
der Religion, a set of lectures delivered at Heidel¬ 
berg in the Avinter of 1848-9. Iconoclast, God, 
Man, and the Bible, three nights' discussion with 
the Principal of St. Aida Vs College, London, 
1860; also, A Plea for Atheism, and Is there a 
God? Holyoakc, The Limits of Atheism, Lon¬ 
don, 1861. John Watts, The Logic and Philo¬ 
sophy of Atheism, London, 1865. Arnold Ruge, 
Redenub. Religion (foundedupon SehAvartz, Uebcr 
den Ursprung der Mythologie, and Dupuis, 
Uorigins de tons les cidtes), Berlin, 1869. Raden- 
liansen, Isis, vol. ii. p. 409, follg. 

The modern books, on general or special points 
of natural science, Avhieh popularize Atheistic 
vieAvs in the present day are too numerous to 
mention in detail; but their general character 
has been sketched above. [Theism.] 

ATONEMENT. The term Atonement con¬ 
tains a great breadth and depth of doctrine. It 
is not merely a theological symbol for the sacrifice 
of the Death of Christ, and the satisfaction that 
He made for fallen man, but it immlves the Avliole 
Avork of the Son of Man, His life of suffering 
and holy teaching, His bitter Agony and Passion 
upon the Cross, His Resurrection and Ascension 
to glory, and His return in the Spirit to abide 
Avith His people, individually and collectively, 
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to the end of time and for ever and ever. All 
the whole Avork of love Avhereby man is made 
one with his Maker, and strengthened for his 
contest with the poAvers of evil, is expressed in 
the Avoid Atonement. Man Avas Avholly lost to 
God, and alienated by Avicked Avork s, but Christ 
is the At-one-maker; and the entire act A\hereby 
man is once more made one Avith Him Who 
inhabiteth eternity is the At-one-ment. 

For such, doubtless, is the etymology of the 
Avoid; and however anomalous in form it may 
seem, it has its Teutonic analogy in such Avords 
as Vereinigung, Reconciliation, and Entzweiung, 
Division : and, vicAving the close connection 
that subsisted bctAveen our Reformers and German 
Divines, it Avould seem that the Avord may either 
have been formed on that analogy; or, if it 
already had existence, that it Avas drawn from its 
obscurity as a rare Avord in earlier Avriters, and 
adapted to the need of a reformed theological 
nomenclature; 

‘ ‘ notuin callida verbum 
Iteddiilerat junctura novum. ” 

In the Scriptures of the Old Testament Atone¬ 
ment and Reconciliation are convertible terms; 
and there is this proof of their synonymieal 
relation, that they are equivalents for the same 
IlebreAV Avord, and it is evidently in the Hebrew 
that Ave must seek for the meaning of the terms. 
The earliest authority for the noun Atonement in 
our language is our Authorized Version. Later, 
though almost contemporaneous, Avriters use the 
verb atone; but this occurs noAvhere in our 
English Bible, either in the eanonieal Scriptures 
or in the Apocrypha. In three places Avliere it 
Avas necessary to render the idea of “atone” as a 
verb, avc find “reconcile” substituted in its place. 1 
We may easily understand that our translators, 
adopting the idiomatic combination “at one,” 
Avould avoid the barbarism of converting it into 
a verb “to at-one,” although the analogy of our 
language might admit of its development into the 
noun “ At-one-ment.” 

Next, as regards the meaning of the word, a 
comparison of the Hebrew text enables us to 
identify the term “reconcile” Avith the idea of 
“acceptation.” In 1 Sam. xxix. 4, “reconcile 
himself” is the rendering of the reflexive form 
of a verb that, in Leviticus, is used of accepted 
sacrifice; both of the terms, therefore, “ to make 
atonement” and “to reconcile,” involve the notion 
of “ acceptation,” for they are eommrtible terms, 
and one of them clearly has this force assigned to 
it. And, further, the Hebrew A 7 orb “ capliar ” to 
reconcile, or, as Avas said in later English, “to 
atone for,” had this meaning of acceptation, inde¬ 
pendently of the idea of sacrifice. Moses, Avhen 
the people had sinned in making the golden ealf, 
sought to make “ atonement ” for them in praying 
to God: “Yet noAv, if thou Avilt forgive their 
sin, and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book Avhieh thou hast Avritten ” [Exod. xxxii. 
30, 32], The half-shekel capitation tax upon 

1 Lev. vi. 30, xvi. 20 ; Ezek. xlv. 20. Cf. 2 Macc. 
v. 20, viii. 29. 
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the people was an “ atonement,” each man for his 
soul [Exod. xxx. 12, 15, 16]. In the rebellion 
of Korah, Aaron made “ atonement” with incense 
on behalf of the people [Hum. xvi. 46]. Pliine- 
has, by his ready zeal for the honour of God, 
made “atonement” by his act [Hum. xxv. 13]. 
And the captains of the host of Israel made 
“atonement” for their souls after a day of 
slaughter, by offering in the sanctuary the richest 
of the Midianitish spoil. All these subordinate 
instances serve to prove the rule, that “ to make 
atonement ” in the Scriptures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment means to render acceptable. 

Assigning now to the term “Atonement” this 
signification, we may next inquire into the mode 
whereby the Divine favour is restored to man. 
The Hebrew verb “ eaphar ” means “ to over¬ 
lay,” as the Ark was overlaid with pitch in pre¬ 
paration for the Deluge; as the altar and various 
parts of the sanctuary and holy vessels were 
“ overlaid ” by the blood of sprinkling; as Aaron 
and his sons were consecrated by the superficial 
spot of blood on certain specified parts of the 
body, to remind them typically of the duties of 
obedience and active piety; their garments at the 
same time being “overlaid” with the blood of 
sprinkling [Exod. xxix. 21 ; Lev. viii. 30], In 
other senses the same root serves to express the 
Mercy-seat that “ overlaid ” the Ark of the 
Covenant; and the obliteration of a word when 
written by “ overlaying ” it with ink. 1 How 
in what way are we to connect the idea of “ ac¬ 
ceptation ” with overlaying the base of the Altar, 
or, on the day of Atonement, the Mercy-seat with 
the blood of sprinkling? There are two main 
points of saving doctrine involved in the new 
creation of man in Christ; pardon of sin, whether 
derived from the first parent or actual; and resto¬ 
ration, in whatever degree, to the original likeness 
in which Man was created, i.e. in righteousness 
and true holiness. If we limit the idea of Atone¬ 
ment, as wholly confined in its application to the 
pardon of sin, wc take far too narrow ground; for 
if, in any degree, we are made through Christ at¬ 
one with God, we must in that same degree be 
built up new men in Him; justified through 
faith in Christ from sin, and redeemed from its 
power, each man according to the capacity vouch¬ 
safed to him for receiving the good gift of God’s 
grace. And both of these points are symbolized 
bv the blood of sprinkling. The pardon of sin, 
through the vicarious death of the Blessed Lamb 
of God, was typified on the day of Atonement by 
the sacrificing priest laying his hand on the head 
of the victim, and transferring to it the sins of 
the whole people. The same verity was set forth 
in the consecration of Aaron and his sons by a 
similar imposition of their hands on the head of 
the victim [Lev. viii. 14]. In acts of individual 
sacrifice, the person offering laid his hand on the 
head of the victim in token of sin transferred 
[Lev. i. 4]; and the blood poured forth on 
the base of the Altar or sprinkled upon the 

1 Similarly, the Chaldaic term for hoar-frost that 
“overlays” the ground with rime is derived from this 
same root. 
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Mercy-seat completed the expiatory aet, sin 
being “overlaid” and for ever done away by 
the significant rite. It was the “ At-one-ment’’ 
for sin. 

The blood of the victim is the life thereof; and 
life for life was the idea that lay at the foundation 
of every burnt-offering and sin-offering under the 
law; so that 2 without shedding of blood is no 
remission ” of sin [Heb. ix. 22]. “Eor the life of 
the flesh is in the blood, and I have given it to 
you upon the altar to make atonement for your 
souls, for it is the blood that maketh atonement 
for the soid ” [Lev. xvii. 11]. Accordingly this 
atonement for sin formed the very act of conse¬ 
cration, whether of priests [Exod. xxix. 21 ; Lev. 
viii. 30], or of the people [Exod. xxiv. 8], or of 
the altar [Exod. xxiv. 6, xxix. 36; Lev. ix. 9, 
18]; and, every year, the altar of incense, 
that otherwise was of bloodless use, was conse¬ 
crated by the solemn atonement of blood [Exod. 
xxx. 10]. The leper, when cleansed, was also 
finally set free from his ban of disability by the 
atonement of blood [Lev. xiv. 25]. Thus “ al¬ 
most all things are by the law purged with blood” 
[Heb. ix. 22], and the ordinance typified el early 
the deep mystery of sin pardoned through the 
sacrifice of the death of Christ. 

But the form of Atonement speaks no less 
surely of that other essential particular, without 
which man could never have been made at-one 
with God, his renewal by the spirit of Degener¬ 
ation, and recovery from a condition of sin to the 
obedience of Christ. The blood of sprinkling, 
which is the life, spoke of the life of Christ in 
the sotd of man; the living graces with which 
He should endue his people. Passages may be 
multiplied from the Hew Testament connecting 
this inward Gift of holiness with the Precious 
Blood of Christ that was shed for the life of His 
people. “Much more, being now justified by 
His Blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
Him ; for if when wc were enemies we were re¬ 
conciled to God by the death of His Son, much 
more being reconciled we shall be saved by His 
life” [Rom. v. 9, 10]. “How much more shall 
the Blood of Christ, Who, through the eternal 
Spirit offered Himself to God, purge your con¬ 
science from dead woiks to serve the living God” 
[Heb. ix. 14]. “ Having boldness to enter into 

the holiest by the blood of Jesus ... let us 
draw near with a true heart, in full assurance of 
faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an evil 
conscience” [Heb. x. 19]. “How the God of 
peace who brought again from the dead the Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work to do His will” [Heb. 
xiii. 20], where parallelism marks correlation, 
6 avayayiov ’I^crofiv . . . iv aipari . . . Karapricrai 
vpas . . . iv TvavTL ipyip ayadip. “Eleet . . 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus” [1 Pet. i. 
2]. “ Redeemed, from your vain conversation, 

with the Precious Blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot” [Ibid. 19]. 
“ The Blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth 
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from all sin” [1 Jolm i. 7]. “ For thou wast slain 

and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood . . . 
and hast made us unto our God kings and priests, 
and we shall reign on the earth” [Rev. v. 9, 10]. 
“And having made peace by the blood of His 
Cross, by Him to reconcile all things unto Him¬ 
self . . . and you, who were alienated ... by 
wicked works . , . yet now hath He reconciled 
in the body of His Flesh through death, to 
present you holy and unblameable and unre- 
provable in His sight” [Col. i. 20]. And thus 
He is the At-one-maker with respect to past 
sin, and the At-one-maker. with regard to present 
strength. 

This view also of the sancthying power of the 
Precious Blood of Christ gives great significance 
to the ordinance of the year of jubilee [Lev. xxv. 
11]. It wars proclaimed with trumpets on the 
day of Atonement. But this day was known as 
a day of austere fasting and self-mortification 
[Lev. xxiii. 27, 29], And this day of sorrow and 
penitence is selected for the proclamation of the 
most joyous day that was known to Israel, on the 
periodical return of the “ acceptable year ” of the 
Lord, the year of jubilee, the year of manumission 
to the captive, and redemption of forfeited patri¬ 
monies ; giving immunity to the debtor and per¬ 
sonal freedom to the bondsman, and restoration, 
as regards the evicted, to their ancestral posses¬ 
sions. The reason for this apparently incongruous 
association is most probably to be found in the 
fact with which this article commenced, that the 
blood of the Atonement prefigured two great 
spiritual truths; the Blood of Christ that, as a 
satisfaction to the offended justice of God, cleans- 
eth from all sin; and the Life of Christ in the 
hearts of His faithful people, that not only cleans- 
eth from all sin, but purifies the "will, and makes 
the law of their Master to them the perfect law 
of liberty. 

The present article has been restricted entirely 
to the fundamental idea of the theological term 
Atonement, as we meet with it in the Bible ; the 
way in which the subject has been most usually 
treated by divines refers rather to the Satisfaction 
made by Christ to the justice of God, and the 
Reconciliation thereby worked out between man 
and his Maker and Judge. [Reconciliation, 
Satisfaction.] 

ATTRIBUTES. Properties manifested by, 
or predicable of, the Divine Essence; e. rj. wis¬ 
dom, goodness, truth. [See Articles treating of 
the Nature and Names of God.] 

ATTRITION. The meaning of the theologi¬ 
cal term Attrition, being unknown in patristical, 
must be sought in scholastic divinity. It is the 
correlative of contrition; and the origin of the 
two terms is to be found perhaps hi the Greek 
tTTLTplfteiv, atterere, marking the acute and parox¬ 
ysmal character of Attrition; and o-vvTpi/3civ, conte- 
rere, as descriptive of the settled, and so to say 
chronic condition of contrition, the “ sorrowing 
of a godly sort that worketh repentance” [2 Cor. 
vii. 10]. As used by the schoolmen, the two 
terms are perfectly intelligible, and define accur¬ 
ately two distinct steps in an onward direction 
towards the grace of repentance: the first stir- 
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rings of remorse, when the eonscienee is pricked 
and alarmed; and the state of the soul when 
fear at length has given place to love, when sin 
is bated, and obedience marks that complete 
change which resolves all moral discord in re¬ 
pentance. Contrition, whether perfect or in its 
imperfect state of Attrition, corresponds with the 
Greek term yerayeXeia as shewing anxiety and 
alarm, and with the Latin “ pcenitere,” derived 
by etymologists from “poena;” for Attrition is 
full of the fear that “hath torment,” and Contri¬ 
tion is still subject to ecclesiastical censure and 
penalty [1 John iv. 18]. Repentance, as God’s 
more perfect gift, coresponds with ytravofa, re¬ 
newal of mind, and the Latin “ resipiscentia,” a 
return to wisdom, when sin is cast out, and the 
penitent, clothed with grace and in his right 
mind, is found sitting at the feet of Jesus. The 
following sequence then is indicated. Attrition 
denotes the first stings of a conscience charged 
with sin, and goaded with the horrible fear of 
punishment; it is the condition described in the 
Book of Wisdom, “ wickedness eondemned by 
her own witness is very timorous, and being 
pressed 'with conscience, always forecasteth evil 
things” [Wisdom xvii. 11; 1 John iv. 18]. At 
length perfect love “ casteth out fear,” and by 
virtue of the love of God Attrition becomes Con¬ 
trition. Sin is now hated; and love, of neces¬ 
sity, produces obedience; this being “ the love of 
God, that we keep His commandments” [1 John 
v. 3]. Lastly, a true and cordial repentance, 
and man’s complete recovery to God is the result. 
The active principle, then, of Attrition is the fear 
of punishment, or regret for worldly loss or dis¬ 
grace, and is more like the sorrow of the world 
that “ worketh death” than a step on the ladder 
of salvation [2 Cor. vii. 10]. As an imperfect 
form of Contrition, the schools made it referable 
to the grace of congruity, leading up to the hearty 
and permanent repentance which stands in con¬ 
nection -with the grace of condignity. Attrition, 
though weak, and, as regards salvation, ineffec¬ 
tual per ss, is still a fruit of faith. In the Roman 
system of theology, by a development of doctrine, 
Absolution supplements all that Attrition needs, 
and raises it into Contrition. “Poenitens ex 
attrito virtute Absolutionis fit contritus et justi- 
ficatur” [Bellarm. Paen. ii. 18]. The practical 
tendencies of such a doctrine are pointed out by 
Bp. Jer. Taylor, Diss. on Popery, II. i. end, 
and D. and P. of Rep. X. v. [Contrition. 
Browne on Art. p. 281, 10th ed. Burnet on Art. 
pp. 366, 368, ed. 1841. Laurence B. Lect. vi. 
Luther, de Pasnitentia .] 

AUDIENTES. The general name of Hearers 
■was given in the primitive Church to all those 
who were permitted to be in Church while 
the Scriptures were read and sermons preached, 
but were dismissed before the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. But those to w r hom the ap¬ 
pellation was particularly given, were [1] the 
second order of eatechumens. Bingham shews 
[Antiq. X. ii. 2] that the first order of catechu¬ 
mens were called i^wdovuevoi, being instructed 
without the Church, and that the other three or¬ 
ders were successively the Audientes, Genuflec- 
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tentes, and Competentes or Electi. [2j The 
second order of penitents were also called by this 
name, the several orders being suec.essively the 
Flentes, Andicntes, Genuelectentes or Sub- 
strati, and Consistentes. 

The Andicntes of both classes had their places 
assigned to them in that part of the “ north ex,” 
or ante-cliapel, of the ancient Basilican churches 
nearest to the nave; and as soon as the sermon 
was ended, the deacon dismissed them with the 
words, “ Let none of the hearers, nor of the 
unbelievers be present.” This discipline lasted 
ordinarily for a year, when the Audientes be¬ 
came Genuelectentes. 

AUGSBURG CONFESSION [Confcssio Au- 
yustema]. A formal statement of opinions on 
certain points of doctrine and practice presented 
by the Saxon Reformers to the Emperor Charles 
Y. and the States of the German Empire at the 
Diet of Augsburg, a.d. 1530. 

I. Its history. By the year 1529, the Refor¬ 
mation movement, up to that time an united effort, 
had been split up by the rise of the Anabaptists, 
and by the difference between tire German and 
Swiss Divines on the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. The former had resulted in the 
Peasant War in 152G, and had introduced such 
elements of social disorder as to alienate many of 
the moderate supporters of the new movement. 
The latter was a still more dangerous breach. 
Between Luther and Melanehthon on the one side, 
Zwingle and GEcolampadius on the other, the 
question had been disputed with the utmost vio¬ 
lence of language and feeling. After several at¬ 
tempts, it was found impossible for them to come 
to an agreement, since Luther and those who held 
with him regarded the point of difference as fun¬ 
damental. The general result of these divisions 
was to give a check to the spirit of reform. It 
was clear that one section of the Reformers wished 
to do their work within the Church, not agree¬ 
ing with those who wished to separate. Ac¬ 
cordingly, they were disposed to try whether 
it was not possible to reconcile differences with 
the ecclesiastical authorities, and so preserve visible 
unity. It was in this state of affairs that the 
Emperor Charles Y. proposed to visit his German 
dominions. He had two great objects in doing 
so : first, to deliberate upon means of resistance 
against the Turks; secondly, to deal with the 
new religious movement, and, if possible, to pre¬ 
serve the unity of the Church. And with regard 
to this second object he was disposed to try two 
methods of action. On the one hand he held 
himself bound, as the faithful son and protector of 
the Church, to root out heresy; on the other he 
was firmly possessed with the belief that compro¬ 
mise and agreement were possible. He was in¬ 
clined to try persuasion, therefore, though at the 
same time he was resolved to use force if neces¬ 
sary. Accordingly, lie urged the Pope (Clement 
YII.) “to convoke a general and free council for 
the Scriptural determination of all controversies,” 
and promised to enforce its decisions with the 
sword. It was a request which the more moderate 
Reformers had repeatedly made, but the Pope 
was thoroughly opposed to it. He was persuaded 
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that the new movement eould only be repressed 
by force of arms, and lie therefore called upon the 
Emperor to act as became the son and protector 
of the Church. At length they agreed to a com¬ 
promise. The Emperor was to try all that he 
could do in the way of persuasion, and if that did 
not succeed he was to resort to force. The Em¬ 
peror, therefore, called together the States of the 
Empire, to meet at Augsburg on the 8th of April, 
1530, stating in the proclamation that he desired 
“ to allay divisions ; to leave all past errors to the 
judgment of our Saviour, and, further, to give 
a charitable hearing to every man’s opinions, 
thoughts, and notions; to weigh them carefully; 
to bring men to Christian truth; and to dispose 
of everything that has not been rightly explained 
on both sides.” 

It was uow for the Reformers to decide in what 
way their “ opinions, thoughts, and notions ” 
should be represented, and on the suggestion of 
Pontanus (or Briick), senior Chancellor of Saxony, 
it was agreed to present an apology for their reli¬ 
gion. For this purpose they took as their basis 
the seventeen articles drawn up at Sehwabach in 
the autumn of the previous year. These articles 
were, in the main, identical "with another set of 
articles on doctrinal points eompiled at the con¬ 
ference held at Marburg between the Lutherans 
and the Zwinglians. They had been rejected by 
the Swiss Reformers, and by Ulric and Strasburg, 
because of their distinct assertion of Lutheran 
doctrine on the Holy Eucharist. To the articles 
on doctrine framed from these sources by Mclanch- 
tlion, other articles were added relating to matters 
of practice. A draft of his revision was submitted 
to the Elector and to Luther, and was again re¬ 
vised by himself at Augsburg, with the aid of 
Pontanus and others; and on the 31st of May 
copies of the Confession in Latin were put into 
the hands of ah the Lutheran princes present at 
the Diet. 

On the 25th of June a German and a Latin 
copy were presented to the Emperor, and, after 
some dispute as to which should be used, the for¬ 
mer was read aloud by Chancellor Beyer in the 
chapter-room of the episcopal palace. 

II. Its contents. The Confession consisted of 
two parts, the first relating to matters of doctrine, 
in twenty-one articles, the second dealing with 
practical abuses, iu seven articles. It begins with 
an address to the Emperor, declaring the earnest 
wish of the compilers for the restoration of unity 
by mutual agreement, and appealing to a general 
and free council in case their present efforts 
should be unsuccessful. Then folloAv the articles 
in the subjoined order:— 

Part I. 

Doctrinal Articles. 

1. De Deo [Francke]. 

De imitate Essentiae [Coelestine]. 

2. De peceato seu vitio origiuis. 

3. De Incarnatione Verbi. 

4. De justificatione hominiun. 

5. De ministerio Evangelii [Coelestine]. 

De ministerio ecclesiastieo [Franeke]. 

G. De bonis operibus [Ccelestine]. 

De nova obedientia [Franeke]. 
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7. De Ecelesiu,. 

8. De Sacramcntorum administration e. 

9. De Baptismo. 

10. Dc Ccena Domini. 

11. De Coiifessionc. 

12. Dc Ptenitcntia. 

13. De nsix Sacramcntonim. 

14. De ordiiic Kcclesiastico. 

15. Dc ritibus Ecclesi®. 

16. De rebus civilibus. 

17. De judicio Dei [Coelestine]. 

Dc Christi reditu ad judicium [FranckeJ. 

18. De libero arbitrio. 

19. Dc causa peccati. 

20. De fide et bonis operibus. 

21. De cultu sanctorum. 

Part II. 

“ Arliculi in quibus rcccnscntur abusus mutciti.” 

1. De utraque Specie. 

2. De conjugio Saccrdotum. 

3. De Missa. 

4. De Confcssione. 

5. De Discrimine cibonnn ct traditionibus. 

6. De votis monacliorum. 

7. De potestate Ecclesiastiea. 

Tlie Confession ends with a few brief sentences 
stating that there were other abuses which might 
have been discussed, such as indulgences, pilgrim¬ 
ages, wrongful excommunication, &c., but that 
the compilers have selected the principal ones to 
avoid prolixity. They state only what is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, that they may not be thought to 
be introducing anything contrary to Holy Scrip¬ 
ture or the Catholic Church. 

It was Melanclitkon’s wish that the Confession 
should be signed only by ecclesiastics, but this 
was overruled, and the following signatures were 
attached :—those of the Elector John of Saxony; 
George, Margrave of Brandenburg; Erancis and 
Ernest, Dukes of Liineburg ; Philip, Landgrave 
of Hesse; Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt; the 
Senate and Magistrates of Nuremberg; the Se¬ 
nate of Reutlingen. 

] II. Its reception. The moderation of its tone 
and the manifest desire for unity expressed hi it, 
won sympathy from the more moderate of the 
opposite side, including the Prince Archbishop 
of Cologne, and the Bishop of Augsburg. The 
rest, however, were more violent, and urged the 
Emperor to reject it altogether, and at once to 
put in force the Edict of Worms. After some 
discussion, it was agreed to authorize the Roman 
Catholic Divines to write a Confutation. Ac¬ 
cordingly Eck, Wimpina, Coclilceus, Faber, and 
others were intrusted with this work. Their 
first draft was presented on the 13th of July, 
and rejected as too violent. Their amended copy 
was presented and read in full Diet on the 3rd of 
August. In this document some of the articles 
of the Confession were approved, others were 
condemned, a few were in part approved and in 
part condemned. Under the first head conies 
those relating to the doctrines Of the Holy 
Trinity and the Incarnation, the necessity of 
Baptism, and the efficacy of the Sacraments 
(exception being taken to the fact that the 
number—seven—was not mentioned), the mission 
of the clergy, the authority of the magistrates, 
the last judgment and the resurrectim. With 
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regard to the Holy Eucharist, the Lutherans 
were required to admit that communion in both 
kinds was not essential. Under the second head 
comes the article on justification, with its formula 
“ sola fides,” together with those on the invoca¬ 
tion of saints, the denial of the cup to the laity ; 
the celibacy of the clergy, monastic vows, ami 
the sacrifice of the mass. 

The articles “De Peccato seu vitio originis,” 
“De Confessione,” and “De Poenitentia” were 
in part accepted ; though, as regards the former, 
objection was taken to the term “concupiscence,” 
and the latter was considered to underrate or to 
deny the necessity of satisfaction. 

The Emperor now admonished the reforming 
party to return to the Church, threatening them 
at the same time with severe measures in case of 
their refusal. But the resistance of the Elector 
of Saxony, and the prospect of a Turkish war 
induced him to try further projects of compro¬ 
mise. After two fruitless schemes had been 
tried, a conference took place on the lGth of 
August between seven representatives of each 
side:— 


On the Lutheran. On the Catholic Side. 


Princes. 

John Fred. Prince Elec- The Bp. of Augsburg, 
toral of Saxony. 

The Margrave of Bran- The Duke of Saxony, 
denburg. 

Doctors of Canon Lata. 

Pontanus. Bernard of Hagen. 

Heller. Yehe, 


Melauchthon. 

Schncpf. 

Breutz. 


Theologians. 

Eck. 

Wimpina. 

Coclikeus. 


This number was afterwards reduced to six, 
viz. : Eck, Melanehthon, and the four lawyers ; 
and the consultations continued until the 24th 
of August. Each article of the Confession was 
taken separately, and on the doctrinal matters a 
still closer approximation was attained. On 
fifteen out of the twenty-one articles, they came 
to an entire agreement; on three others (Nos. 
12, 20, 21), to partial agreement, and the re¬ 
maining three were held to be matters on which 
mutual concession might be rightly made. On 
the practical questions, they came to an agree¬ 
ment with regard to three, viz. those relating to 
confession, abstinence from meats and other 
observances, and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, but 
on the rest they entirely disagreed. It was on 
points of practice, not on points of doctrine, 
that the final rupture took place. Campeggi, the 
Papal legate, would not hear of any concession, 
and succeeded in inducing the States to decree 
that, until the council was held, no married 
priests should be appointed to benefices, confes¬ 
sion should be enforced as absolutely necessary, 
the canon of the mass should not be omitted, 
private masses should not be put a stop to, and 
communion in one kind should be held to be as 
valid as in both. This decree the reformers 
entirely rejected. A few less important inter¬ 
views, with a view to reconciliation, were held 
during the last few days of August, but led to 
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no result, and the Emperor then tried to deal 
with the matter himself. Having had previous 
communication with the Pope, lie eould now 
promise a Council for the settlement of points of 
difference, if the reformers would meanwhile 
submit to the Church, and restore everything as 
far as possible to its original state, but the re¬ 
formers would accept no such eondition. He 
then urged a renewal of conferences, and offered 
to preside at them himself, and to use his per¬ 
sonal influence to find means of preserving unity, 
but the terms iu which his offer was made only 
fixed the reformers the more in their determina¬ 
tion to coneede nothing. He was now personally 
inclined to use force, but in this he could not 
obtain the support of the States, for political 
reasons. A project of a “ Recess ” was therefore 
submitted, in which a threat of war was held 
out as the final measure, but time was allowed 
until the 5 th of May for the reformers to explain 
themselves on the disputed points. But the 
publishing of books on matters of faith was 
prohibited, and other eonditions were insisted 
upon, while it was further asserted that the 
Confession had been confuted from Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. The reformers, therefore, refused to accept 
the Recess, and took the opportunity to present 
the Apology for the Confession, written by 
Melauchthon. At length the negotiations were 
finally broken off, and the contending parties 
separated. On the 19th of November the Recess 
was published, and fresh measures were con¬ 
certed on both sides. 

TV. Its subsequent influence. The Augsburg 
Confession, besides being the first public form of 
belief presented by the Lutheran section of the 
Reformation, was in reality the foundation of their 
separate system. On the one hand, it put into 
definite shape their objections to the current 
doctrines and practice of the Church; on the 
other, it marked them off from the more violent 
of the reformers. It became the basis of all sub¬ 
sequent Confessions. The Schmalkaldie league 
was formed [a.d. 1531] among those who had sub¬ 
scribed and supported the Augsburg Confession. 
By the peace of Nuremberg [July 23, 1532], 
it was agreed that the state of things then existing 
should eontinue among those of the reformers 
who recognised the Confession, till disputed 
points could be settled by a General Council. In 
1537, it was the basis of the Sehmalkaldie articles, 
drawn up when Paul III. proposed to hold a 
council at Mantua. Later still, in 1552, it formed 
the main part of the two reformed confessions 
presented at the Council of Trent, the “Confessio 
Saxonica ” and the “ Confessio Virtembergensis.” 
Twelve years earlier [a.d. 1540], Melauchthon had 
published another edition of the Confession known 
as the “ Confessio Variata.” It was the original 
Confession, with several minor alterations and one 
inportant one, modifying the Lutheran doctrine 
on the Holy Eueharist, with the view of a recon¬ 
ciliation with the Swiss reformers. This gave 
rise to a series of the bitterest contentions between 
those Lutherans who supported the original Con¬ 
fession and those who agreed with Melauchthon. 
In course of time discussion arose on other doc- 
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trinal points, and the two schools became more 
and more divergent, until, at length, in 1577, the 
“Formula of Concord” was issued at Bergen. 
Iii this and in the “ Book of Concord” [1580], 
the “ Confessio Augustana invariata,” with the 
“ Apologia Confcssionis,” is made the distinctive 
standard of doctrine for the Lutheran communi¬ 
ties, and the Swiss school is condemned along 
with the Anabaptists and other violent reforming 
sects. The Confession has continued to be re¬ 
garded as the distinctive symbolical formula oi 
the Lutheran Church. 

In addition to its influence abroad, it also 
exercised a strong influence on the composition 
of the XIII. Articles which are supposed to have 
been adopted as a basis of union by the Con¬ 
ference of English and German divines, whieli 
met by request of Henry VIII. in 1538. Through 
these and the Wurtemberg Confession they be¬ 
came the source of several of the ' Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

[Tranche, Lib. Symb. Eccl. Lutli. Ccelestinus, 
Hist. Conf. Aug. Waddington, Hist, of the 
Reform. Ranke, Hist. Ref. in Germ. Hardwick, 
Reformation. Hist, of the Articles. Puscy, Real 
Presence.'] 

ATIGUSTINIANISM. The theological sys¬ 
tem of St. Augustine, the great doctor of the 
Western Chureh; the word being usually applied 
to his peculiar views on the doctrines of Predes¬ 
tination and Grace. [See Calvinism.] 

AURICULAR CONFESSION. The subject 
of Confession will be found fully dealt with under 
that word. It is sufficient here to say that the 
word “Auricular,” when first applied to Con¬ 
fession, bore the meaning whieh we now express 
by “Audible” or “Oral.” Thus, Shakespeare 
makes one person say to another, who is to over¬ 
hear the conference of two persons, “If your 
honour judge it meet, I will place you where you 
shall hear us confer of this, and by an auricular 
assurance have your satisfaction” [Lear, I. ii.]. 
In this sense, it is also found in the “ Institution 
of a Christian Man” [a.d. 1537], where in ex¬ 
pounding the doetrine of penanee, it is said, 
“And therefore, to attain this certain faith, the 
second part of penance is necessary, that is to 
say, Confession to a priest, if it may be had . . . 
Item, That the people may in no wise contemn 
this Auricular Confession, which is made unto 
the ministers of the church” [p. 98, Oxford ed., 
1825]. The term is also used in the second part 
of the Homily on Repentance. 

It is well to remember this simple meaning of 
the phrase, as an invidious sense has been given 
to it in more recent times, which it did not for¬ 
merly bear. [Confession.] 

AUTHENTICITY. By the “authenticity” 
of a document is meant that it is the production 
of its professed author; by its “genuineness,” 
that its received text is incorrupt. For example : 
the first Epistle of St. John is the “authentic” 
composition of that Apostle; the passage in it 
relating to the “Three heavenly witnesses” [1 
John v. 7, 8], owiug to the imperfect support of 
evidence, cannot be aecepted as a “ genuine” text. 
Much confusion has arisen from incorrectly do- 
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fining these two terms. Archbishop Trench 
writes as follows:—“ A distinction drawn by 
Bishop Watson between ‘genuine’ and ‘authentic’ 
has been often quoted : ‘ A genuine book is that 
which was written by the person whose name it 
bears as the author of it. An authentic book is 
lliat which relates matters of fact as they really 
happened.’ Of ‘authentic’ he has certainly not 
seized the true force, neither do the uses of it bv 
good writers bear him out. The true opposite to 
avdevriKos in Greek is dSecnroTos, and ‘authentic’ 
is properly having an author; and thus, coming 
with authority, authoritative. . . . Thus an 
‘authentic’ document is, in its first meaning, a 
document written by the proper hand of him 
from whom it professes to proceed.” Dr. Chal¬ 
mers 2 adopts the erroneous distinction of Bishop 
Watson. The words of Tertullian are well known, 
“Percurre ecclesias Apostolicas . . . apud quas 
ipsrn authenticce literse eorum recitantur,” 3 —the 
writer referring rhetorically to the (supposed) 
continued existence of the actual autographs of 
the saered writers. So St. Jerome, referring to 
the autographs of Origen’s Hexapla , uses the 
expression “ex ipsis authenticis.” 4 

AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. The 
Authority of the Church descends from her 
heavenly Head and from the throne of God, “As 
My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you” 
[John xx. 21], were the words of our Lord; and, 
as all power and authority were given to Him by 
the Father as His birthright, 5 so He consecrated 
His Apostles by breathing upon them and saying, 
“ Receive ye the Holy Ghost; Avliosesoever sins 
ye remit, tliey are remitted unto them; and 
whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained” 
[John xx. 22, 23]. It was no evanescent authority, 
destined to disappear with the Apostles when 
their eourse was finished, but it was to endure as 
long as the Church on earth lasted. “Lo! I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world” [Matt, xxviii. 20]. “He promised not 
only to the Apostles that he would be with them, 
but absolutely to all His disciples; for the 
Apostles were not to live to the consummation of 
all things ; to us, therefore, and to those who shall 
come after us, the promise hath been made” 
[Theophyl. in Matt, xxviii. 20]. [Hierarchy, 
Apostles, Apostolical Succession, Episcopacy.] 

The true living Authority of the Church, there¬ 
fore, is vested in the Bishops; “ Scire debos 
Episcopum in Ecclesia esse, et Ecclesiam in 
Episcopo” [Cypr. Ep. lxvi. ad. Florent.]; hence 
Chrysostom considers the words, “ Tell it unto the 
Church” [Matt, xviii. 17], to be the same thing 
as, “Tell it to the rulers of the Church,” for it 
belongs to them to take cognizance of all that 
affects the peace of the Church and of its mem¬ 
bers; ruling “in meek and gentle Avays, directly 
influential on the mind and conscience, Avays of 
rational persuasion, exhortation, admonition, re¬ 
proof ; they must be ‘ gentle to all men, apt to 

1 A Select Glossary, 3rd Ed. p. 15. 

2 Evidences of Christianity, b. ii. cli. 2. 

2 l)e Erccscriptione, c. 36. 

4 Comm, in Ep. ad Titian, c. iii. 9. 

5 ZowKti/, TovrdaTi iyivvya e. Chrvs. in John v. 22. 
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teach, patient; in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves,’ convincing, rebuking, 
exhorting, with all long-suffering and doctrine, 
that they may finish their course Avitli joy” 
[BarroAv, Senn. xxvi. ; 2 Tim. ii. 24, n\ 2. 
Taylor, Duct. Dub. III. iv. 4]. In practice, 
“ that Aldrich belongs directly and immediately to 
the Episcopal office, is the government of the 
clergy, as to manners and function, the \risitation 
of the diocese, the detection of vice, the support 
of churches and ecclesiastical mansions, the care 
of all things that concern the public Avorsliip of 
Almighty God, and the like; together Avith the 
right of inflicting spiritual censures, as the proper 
means of attaining those spiritual ends” [Gibson, 
Codex, Introd. xxiv. Consecration of Bishops]. 
Each bishop is responsible for the godly discipline 
of his diocese; his engagement, on consecration, 
being “ to maintain and set forth quietness and 
peace among all men; and such as be unquiet, 
disobedient, and criminous Avithin his diocese, 
correct and punish according to such authority as 
lie hath by God’s Avord, and as to him shall be 
committed by the ordinance of this realm.” His 
authority, therefore, is based upon the Word of 
God, and liis poAver to enforce discipline “ in foro 
exteriori ” is statutable and derived from the 
State. 

Further, the bishops, as the sole depositories 
of judicial authority in the Church, delegate the 
poAver of acting in their behalf to their officials. 
The bishop, if he so please, may discharge in his 
OAvn person the office of ecclesiastical judge; but 
custom, having the force of laAv, prescribes the 
appointment of a chancellor, Avho unites in one 
person the tAvo offices of official principal and 
vicar general, Avith cognizance in both capacities 
of all causes ecclesiastical; the latter having the 
additional poAver of enforcing penal aAvards. The 
tAvo offices, liOAvever, have been so long united, 
that it might be difficult now to define their 
exact jurisdictional duties. To the vicar general, 
as distinguished from the official, pertains the 
discharge of episcopal duties, in the absence, o r 
during the incapacity of the bishop; but if such 
services are not needed, the appointment is not 
obligatory. In the same Avay, the jurisdiction 
assigned to archdeacons, Avith the poAver of hold¬ 
ing visitations, and the privileges of capitular 
bodies, descend to them derivatively from the 
diocesan, liOAvever they may seem to be held at 
the present day in independent privilege; each 
and all of these being separate offsets of episcopal 
authority. 

The duties of all ecclesiastical judges have 
been greatly modified and limited by the Church 
Discipline Acts, which have transferred many of 
their functions to the commissioners appointed 
pro re nata by the bishop. [Jurisdiction, 
Council, Convocation, Royal Supremacy, Sy¬ 
nod. Hooker, Eccl. Pol. vii.; BarroAv, Unity 
of Church ; Sermons on Obedience to Spiritual 
Guides and Government ; Bingham, Antiq. b. ii.] 
A UTOCEPHALI. [1.] Those metropolitans 
Avho were independent of patriarchal authority, 
and claimed final jurisdiction Avithin their oavu 
provinces, subject only to an appeal to a General 
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Council. [2.] The title was also given to eucli 
"bishops as were exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the metropolitans within whose provinces their 
dioceses were locally situated, and only in obe¬ 
dience to the patriarch. 

The Church of England was autocephalous up 
to the time of the foundation of the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and has been perfectly so during 
the last 330 years. During the Middle Ages 
its independence was encroached upon by the 
usurpations of the Popes, which were submitted 
to by the sovereigns, clergy, and people as an 
escape from greater evils, hut were often protested 
against as the exercise of an unlawful jurisdiction. 

AYE MARIA. A devotional form of words 
composed of the salutations oftered to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary by the angel Gabriel, and by her 
cousin Elizabeth [Lul-ce i. 28, 42]. The Roman 
Church has added to these words a short prayer, 
“ Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners, 
now, and at the hour of our death. Amen.” 

The first appearance of the “ Hail Mary ” as 
a devotional formula is in the Sacramentary of 
St. Gregory [a.d. 590], where it occurs as an 
Offertory Antiphon for the fourth Sunday in 
Advent. In this early form the words of the angel 
only are used; and it docs not seem to have been 
used in any other way than as an antiphon for 
the following six centuries. It first appears in 
association -with the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed 
in a constitution of Odo, Bishop of Paris, a.d. 
1195: “ Exhortentur populum semper presbyteri 
ad dicendam orationem Dominicam, et Credo in 
Deum, et Salutationem Angelicam Beat® Mari® 
Yirginis.” After that date it appears in several 
canons of local synods, as of one at Exeter, held 
in the year 1287. Many councils and bishops 
had previously ordered the constant recitation of 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, hut until the 
end of the twelfth century not one such order 
can he found which includes the Ave Maria. 
Nor is it to be found in the rules of monasteries 
before that time. 

The addition of St. Elizabeth’s salutation to 
that of the angel was made by direction of Pope 
Urban IV. [a.d. 1261], The addition, “Holy 
Mary,” &c., does not appear in any form of the 
“ Hail Mary ” before the sixteenth century; 
but it began to be used about a.d. 1508, the 
Franciscans appending the last words, “ And at 
the hour of our death,” at a still later date. It 
was placed in the Roman Breviary in its present 
form by order of Pope Pius Y. in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century. 

The “ Hail Mary ” was never used in the 
modern Roman form by the Church of England, 
although additions began to be made to its Scrip¬ 
tural Avords by private persons a feAv years before 
the Reformation period began. In the Mirror of 
our Lady , printed in 1530, it is given both in 
Latin and English, the Avords of the latter being, 
“ Hayle, Mary, full of grace, the Lorde is Avyth 
the, Blyssed be thou in all vromen, and above all 
Avomen : and blessed be Jesu, the fruyte of thy 
Avoinbe. Amen.” At a much earlier date, per¬ 
haps in the fourteenth century, the form is given 
in rude Averse by Myrk in his Instructions for 
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Parish Priests, Avliere he directs them to teach 
their parishioners the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, 
and the “ Hail Mary,” as folloAA r s :— 

* ‘ Hayl be tlioAV Mary fulle of grace ; 

God ys Avyth tlie in euery place ; 

I-blessed be tliovv of alle Avymmen, 

And the fruyt of tliy Avoinbe, Ihesus. Amen. ” 

From this it is evident that the precatory addi¬ 
tion was unknown to mediteval England; and 
the evidence already given is also confirmed by 
that of the Primers. Its gradual introduction 
elseAvhere is illustrated by Avhat the commentator 
on the Hours, aa t 1io Avrote the Mirror of our 
Lady, adds in his remarks upon it. “ Some say 
at the beginning of tills salutation, ‘ Ave benigne 
Jesu,’ and some say after Maria ‘ Mater Dei,’ Avitli 
other additions at the end also. And such things 
may be said when folks say their Aves of their 
own devotion, but in the service of the Church 
I trow it must be seiver ” [safer], “ and most 
medefull ” [acceptable] “ to obey to the common 
use of saying as the Church hath set Avithout all 
such additions.” 

In the Institution of a Christian Man, an 
authoritative statement of Anglican doctrine, set 
forth by Church and State in 1537, there is an 
Exposition of the Are Maria, headed by it in 
the Avords, “ Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
is AA r ith thee. Blessed art thou among Avomen; 
and blessed is the fruit of thy Avomb.” At the 
end of the Exposition, Avhich is entirely occupied 
AA r ith setting forth the blessing of the Incarnation, 
is the folloAving paragraph respecting the true 
devotional use of this formula: “We think it 
convenient, that all bishops and preachers shall 
instruct and teach the people committed unto 
their spiritual charge, that this Ave Maria is not 
properly a prayer, as the Paternoster is. For a 
prayer properly hath Avords of petition, supplica¬ 
tion, request, and suit; but this Ave Maria hath 
no such. Nevertheless the Church hath used to 
adjoin it to the end of the Paternoster, as an 
hymn, laud, and praise, partly of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesu Christ for our redemption, and 
partly of the Blessed Virgin for her humble consent 
given and expressed to the angel at this saluta¬ 
tion. Lauds, praises, and thanks be in this Ave 
Maria principally given and yielded to our Lord, 
as to the author of our said redemption: but 
liereAvith also the Virgin lacketh not her lauds, 
praise, and thanks for her excellent and singular 
virtue, and chiefly for that she humbly consented, 
according to the saying of the holy matron St. 
Elizabeth, when she said unto this Virgin, Blessed 
art thou that diddest give trust and credence to 
the angel’s Avords; for all tilings that have been 
spoken to thee shall be performed.” [Annuncia¬ 
tion. Mariolatry. Grancolas’ Comment, in 
Brev. Rom.~\ 

AZYME [afv/ios]. A designation of the un- 
leavened bread used in the Holy Eucharist. 
Priests celebrating Avith unleavened bread have 
also been called Azymites. An exhaustive disser¬ 
tation “ on the Controversy concerning Azymes ” 
Aviil be found in the Introduction to Neale’s 
History of the Holy Eastern Ch urch, pp. 1051-76. 

fEuCHARIST.] 
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BAAL, the Hebrew term for Lord, represents 
the Jupiter, or, as Gcsenius says, the Hercules of 
the Shcmitie idolatrous tribes, the Canaanites, 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians; and is the Bel of 
Babylon, where it was also the name of the 
planet Jupiter. Baal, as a symbol originally of 
the sun, was worshipped as the sotmee of light 
and heat, and as the dispenser of the earth’s 
produce. The devastating effects of nature in 
storms and earthquakes and volcanic throes, were 
also referred to Baal as the god of Nature, 
Energy being the idea symbolized, whether 
beneficent or, as was most generally the case in 
ancient dcmonolatry, malignant. Baal was the 
male principle of the plastic power of nature, 
Ashera the feminine, the Ashtaroth of Scrip¬ 
ture [Judg. ii. 13]. The tribes of Israel found 
the worship of Baal established in Canaan; 
Samuel exterminated it for a time [1 Sam. vii. 
4] ; but it still lurked amid the hills and groves 
of Judma, until it was re-established by the 
kings of Israel, Jeroboam and Ahab, who formed 
of it an hybrid religion in conjunction with the 
worship of Jehovah [Hos. ii. 16]. Baal having 
been the original deity of this district, his worship 
and specific name varied into several and distinct 
Baalim [Judg. ii. 11, &c.] among the different 
tribes of Canaan. 

“ Baalim and Aslitarotli: those male, 

These feminine.” 

Thus Moloch is identified with Baal by Jere¬ 
miah [xxxii. 33]. Baal-Berith (of the covenant), 
•Zev$ "Op klos, indicates a compromise made with 
idolatry by the people at Sichem on Gideon’s 
death. Baalzebub, the Zen? ' Atvo/xvios, was wor¬ 
shipped at Ekron by the Philistines [2 Kings i. 
2], as controlling that plague of hot climates, 
the legions of flies that swarm and sting, murder¬ 
ing sleep and spoiling food; and making it 
necessary, in the Christian Church, that a deacon 
should stand on either side of the altar with a 
pnrfotov, or fan of peacock’s feathers, to keep the 
chalice clear. [Const. Apost. viii. 12.] 

The name in the New Testament in many MSS. 
stands as Beelzebul, “ Dominus stercorarius,” 
according to the usual Jewish way of expressing 
contempt by a change of letter; so Sliecliem be¬ 
came Bvyap, i.e. a lie, in allusion to the false 
worship of Gerizim. Beelzebub [Matt. xii. 24] 
is called Prince of the Devils, a title given in 
Talmudic Avritings to Asmodeus [Buxtorf, Lex. 
Tulm. s. voc. Asham], the same demon being 
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knoAvn by either name. [Abaddon'.] Baal- 
Peor of the Moabites [Num. xxv. 5; Hos. ix. 
10] took its name from Mount Peor [Num. xxiii. 
38]. He Avas the Priapus of Palestine [Jerom. in 
Hos. iv. 14], Avhose foul rites Avere the source of 
the Eleusinian mysteries and Phallic impurities 
of Greece. Jerome also identifies this idol with 
Chemosh [Isa. xv. 2; Creuzer, Symbolilc, ii. 976], 
Itabbinical etymology refers the name to the 
abominations that it symbolized rather than to 
the hill locality. [Talm. Sanhed., f. 60 ; Targ. 
Jon., Num. xxv. 1.] 

The Avord stands in combination Avith various 
names in the ancient topography of Palestine, 
marking the principal sites of Baal Avorship ; 
such as Baal-Tamor, Baal-Bek, Baal-Gad, Baal- 
Amon, Baal-Zephon, which last hoAvever re¬ 
presented the evil principle, Typhon, an object of 
Avorship along the flats of the Nile [Creuzer, 
Symb. i. 317; Movers’ Phonizier, a t o1, i.; Wilier, 
Heal IP. B .; Bryant’s Mythology; Selden, de 
Diis Syris]. 

BANNS. A word in common usage Avith the 
ancient Pranks and Lombards, signifying a fine, 
a publication, an announcement or proclamation, 
a convocation, or the place of justice. It is 
usually both in Prance and England restricted 
to the public notification of marriage about to 
be solemnized. The custom has been traced to 
the former country in the twelfth century, and 
the Avord banna, as used by the Bishop of Beau¬ 
vais, is repeated by Pope Innocent III. a.d. 1213; 
and the order of the Council of Lateran, a.d. 
1215, Avas no doubt urged on by the canonical 
restrictions of affinity, made about that period, 
Avliich necessitated great precaution on the part 
of parish priests. In some cases it Avould seem 
that the banns Avere published after marriage in 
Prance, for Avhat purpose is not clear. 

Beyerlinck derives the Avord from “band,” a rope, 
or “ balm,” a trodden Avay, or ebro rod i rarrov, and 
adds, that in Germany it means the bond of ex- 
communication. It seems, hoAvever, that “bannire” 
meant to summon a military contingent to the 
royal bann or banner, the standard and sign of 
meeting ; hence the Avord denoted the proclama¬ 
tion, as in the Italian and Spanish “ bando,” and 
then public denunciation by ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity, thus passing into the English meaning, ban, 
a curse or excommunication. 

In a.d. 1200 banns in England were required 
to be published three times before marriage; 

. these A\ r ere defined, a.d. 1322, to be three distinct 
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Sundays or festivals. Lynchvood suggests that 
the three first week-days after Easter or Pente¬ 
cost would be sufficient. The Churek of England 
requires their publication after the Nicene Creed, 
but if there is no morning serviee, then after the 
second Lesson during Evening Prayer. 

BAPTISM. The sacrament which our Lord 
instituted for admission into His Church, which 
was typified and predicted under the Old Dis¬ 
pensation. Thus, when the Holy Spirit moved 
upon the waters [Gen. i. 2] there was a mys¬ 
terious figure of the new creation by water and 
the Holy Ghost. 1 The Deluge typified baptism, 2 
a sinful world being destroyed, and Noah and his 
family saved from destruction in the Ark. The 
passage of the Israelites through the Eed Sea was 
another type of a death unto sin and a new birth, 
in the destruction of Pharaoh and his host, and 
the redemption of God’s chosen people. 3 Also 
the various ceremonial washings of the Old Law 
[Exod. xix. 14 ; Lev. xv. xvi. 4], and the rite 
of circumcision, as we learn from St. Paul [Col. 
ii. 11-13], prefigured the one ablution from sin. 
The prophets also predict the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism [Isa. lii. 15 ; 4 Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27; 
Zeeh. xiii. 1]. 

Before Christian baptism is spoken of in the 
New Testament, we have an account of the bap¬ 
tism of John preceding our Lord’s ministry. 
The Baptist intimates that there was an essential 
difference between his own baptism and that 
of Christ. John baptized with water unto 
repentanee, but Christ should baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire [Matt in. 11], 
Thus the one baptism was figurative, signifying 
by the purifying properties of water the need of 
repentance, and of a renewal of heart and life; 
the other was the appointed means for communi¬ 
cating the gift of the Holy Ghost and its regene¬ 
rating influences : the one a baptism by water, 
which can only cleanse outwardly; the other a 
baptism by the Holy Ghost, which, like fire, 5 
burns up the corruptions of a sin-defiled nature> 
and thoroughly cleanses the inner man. Yery 
great also was the difference in another point of 
view. In John’s baptism the sin-stricken multi¬ 
tudes were warned, from motives most awful and 
impressive, of the duty of repentance, and many, 
there can be no doubt, were thus brought to true 
repentance for sin; whilst in Christ’s baptism the 
gift of the Holy Spirit was imparted to those 

1 S. August. Be Biversis Quasi, lib. ii. see. 5. 

2 Ibid, contra Faustinum M. lib. xii. c. 17, kc. Other 
illustrations of this type are given by Tertullian, Be 
Baptismo, sec. 8, and St. Ambrose, Be Mystcriis, c. iii. 

3 Mare rubrurn significat baptismum. S. August, in 
Joann. Evang. Tract. 45, c. x. ; Tertullian, Be Baptismo, 
sec. 9; S. Ambros. Be Sacramentis, lib. i. e. vi. St. 
Ambrose mentions other types, the cleansing of Naaman 
in Jordan, the axe which Elisha caused to swim, and the 
waters of Marah made sweet by wood, adding, “ergo si 
in figura tantum valuerunt baptismata, quanto amplius 
valet baptismus in. veritate.” 

4 St. Justin [Apol. i.] quotes Isa. i. 16-20, as typical 
of the sacrament of the new birth. St. Cyprian says 
[Epist. 63, see. 5] that as often as water alone is mentioned 
in Seripture baptism is alluded to, as is intimated in 
Isa. xliii. 18-21. 

5 See the remarks of Maldonatus on John’s baptism. 

Comment, in loco. 
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who had already repented of sin, and cleansed 
them from its guilt and pollution. Thus John’s 
baptism, though preliminary and inferior to that 
of Christ, was a preparation for it—the preaching 
of repentance for the gift of regeneration by water 
and the Holy Ghost. We are ignorant of the 
mode, of John’s administration of baptism, and 
only know that it must have differed essentially 
from Christian baptism, since some baptized by 
him, it is said, knew not whether there be any 
Holy Ghost [Aets xix. 3]. 

In illustrating Holy Baptism, our remarks will 
be given under two heads, theologically defined 
as the Matter and the Form of baptism : the Mat¬ 
ter, water; and the Form, “ in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Matter of the Sacrament is usually divided 
into materia rernota (water), and materia proxima 
(ablution). 

The materia rernota, or water, is absolutely 
necessary for the valid administration of the 
sacrament. This is clearly stated, as well in 
the passages here referred to [John iii. 5; 
Aets viii. 36; Eph. v. 25 ; Heb. x. 22] as in 
those previously quoted from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which predict regeneration through the 
cleansing of water. The teaching of the Fathers 
is equally explicit. “ Tolle aquam,” says St. 
Augustine, “ et non est baptismus ” 6 — without 
water there is no baptism. Water is indispen¬ 
sable, as the matter of baptism; and the sacrament, 
if administered in any other liquid, as wine or 
milk, would be invalid. 7 Some of the early 
heretics denied that water was essential. Thus 
Tertullian [De Baptismo , sec. 1] speaks of the 
Cainites, who rejected baptism probably on ac¬ 
count of the supposed impurity of matter. St. 
Augustine says that the Manichceans for the 
same reasons reject baptism by water [De 
Hceresibus, 46], and also the Seleucians and Her- 
mians, who, he says, “ baptismum in aqua non 
aecipiunt” [De Hceresibus , 59]. A similar charge 
has been made against the Albigenses or Cathari, 
a Maniehaean sect of the Middle Ages. 8 

We now come to the materia proxima of bap¬ 
tism, or ablution. The word baptism signifies 
generally washing, and is used in this sense in 
. Holy Scripture. Thus it means dipping or bath¬ 
ing [isTaaman, 2 Kings v. 14, and Judith xii. 7, 

6 Tract, xv. in Joannis Evangel . 

7 St. Thomas Aquinas says : In quacuraque aqua quo- 
modocuinquetraiismutata, dummodo non solvatur species 
aquse, potest fieri 4 ‘ baptism as.” A summary of the ex¬ 
planation which Aquinas gives of quomodocumque trans - 
mutata may be added in the words of a recent editor 
[Smnma Theologica cum notis, 1867]:—“Hinc docet S. 
Doctor baptismum fore validuin in aqua maris, in lixivio, 
in aquis balneorum sulphureoram, in aqua decoctionis 
carnium, sed notandum cst talem aquam non est promis- 
cue assumendam, nisi in casu necessitatis’’ [Summa, tcr- 
tia pars, qurest. 56, art. 4]. 

8 “ The common opinions of all the Cathari are these— 
namely, that the Devil made the world and all things in 
it ; also that all the sacraments of the Church—namely, 
the sacrament of baptism of material water, and the othei 
sacraments, arc not profitable to salvation, and that they 
are not the true sacraments of Christ and His Church, but 
delusive and diabolical, and of the Church of the malig- 
nants” [Maitland’s Albigenses and JValdcn$cs } p. 418, 
1832]. 
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LXX.], the washing of cups and dishes [Mark vii. 
3, 4; Heh. ix. 10], and also signifies overwhelm¬ 
ing sorrows and sufferings [Isa. xxi. 4, LXX.; 
Luke xii. 50; Matt. xx. 22]. From all which 
illustrations we may gather the meaning of a 
thorough eleansing, as by immersion or washing, 
and not by mere affusion or sprinkling a few 
drops of water. The bathing of Xaaman and 
J udith was by immersion : eups and dishes were 
not eleansed by a few drops of water, but by a 
thorough washing; and the comparison of our 
Lord’s sufferings to baptism is intended to shew 
how thorough and overwhelming, as it were, was 
their nature. Hence, as might be supposed, the 
primitive mode of baptizing was by immersion, 
as we learn from the elear testimony of Holy 
Scripture and of the Fathers. Thus John bap¬ 
tized in /Enon, near Salim [John iii. 23], because 
“there was mu eh water there,” and Clirist after 
baptism “aseended up out of the water.” We 
eairnot doubt in these eases there was immersion, 
for it is shewn from the Baptist’s reasons for 
baptizing at JEnon, and Christ’s “ aseending ” 
from the waters of Jordan. St. Paul’s language, 
however, is even more explicit: he speaks of our 
being buried with Christ in baptism [Rom. vi. 
4; Col. ii. 12], and with the same illustration 
in view that Christians die with Christ, and are 
raised with Him [Rom. vi. 11 ; Col. ii. 20, 
iii. 3], are immersed in the baptismal water, and 
rise from it as our Lord from His burial in the 
tomb. 

That immersion was the ordinary mode of 
baptizing in the primitive Chureh is unques¬ 
tionable. Tertullian says, “ ter mergitamur,” 1 
we are thriee immersed, and St. Ambrose speaks 
of immersion in the name of eaeh Divine person. 2 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem, 3 and St. Basil 4 also, men¬ 
tion the same usage. Immersion in the name of 
eaeh Divine person was, indeed, the ordinary 
mode of baptizing [Trine Baptism] during as 
long as twelve eenturies. 5 The innovation of 
affusion, or pouring water on the baptized, after¬ 
wards began in the Latin Chureh, and has be¬ 
come the general Western usage. In the Eastern 
Chureh baptism has always been by immersion, 
and as a modern, well-informed writer says, the 
Eastern Chureh has never eeased to protest against 
the innovation in the mode of baptizing of the 
Latin Chureh. 6 

But another mode of baptizing was certainly 
permitted, and was occasionally in use from an 
early period, ealled Clinic Baptism, or baptism 
administered in time of siekness, which was by 
affusion, or pouring water upon the baptized; and 
not only in time of siekness, but on other oeea- 
sions where a sufficient quantity of water could 
not be procured, baptism by affusion was per¬ 
mitted. This baptism disqualified a person for 

1 De Corona Milit. c. 3. 

3 Lib. ii. dc Sacramcniis, c. vi. 

3 Lect. xx. sec. 4. 4 De Sancto Spiritu, c. 27, sec. 66. 

5 St Thomas Aquinas, who died in the thirteenth 
century [1274], speaks of the “ communior usus” of im¬ 

mersion [Sunima, tertia pars, qmest. 66, art. 7]. 

6 Catholic Orthodoxy and Roman Catholicism. By 

Mouravicff, late Procurator of the Holy Governing Synod 

of Russia. [Sec Kealc’s Voices of the Church , p. 56.] 
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holy orders, not from any doubt of its validity, 
but for reasons stated in the Council of Keo- 
ecesarea. 7 

In baptizing, as is implied in the seriptural 
use of the term to whieh we have referred, the 
water should be - so applied as to constitute, in 
the proper sense of the word, an ablution, to sig¬ 
nify and to convey the inward cleansing of the 
soul. 8 It is, however, the teaching of medieval 
canonists, as may be seen in Lyndwood, 9 that a 
drop of water touching the baptized will suffiee 
as an outward sign for conveying the inward 
graee of the saerament; and there ean be no 
doubt that, from the time of St. Cyprian, the 
belief has generally prevailed in the Western 
Chureh, that the quantity of water used in bap¬ 
tizing does not afl'eet the validity of the saera¬ 
ment. 10 Admitting this, a praetieal theologian 
must protest against the usage of baptizing by 
aspersion, or sprinkling a few drops of water; 
an usage whieh, in eases of haste or carelessness, 
has often eaused grave doubts respecting the 
validity of administration. 

Primitive Ceremonies. Baptism was publiely 
solemnized in the primitive Chureh oidy on great 
festivals, as Easter, Whitsuntide, and the Epi¬ 
phany. The saerament was administered -with 
many eeremonies, varying in some degree in an 
earlier and later age, and in the Eastern and 
Western Chureh; and there ean be no doubt 
that the disuse in the English Chureh of cere¬ 
monies whieh so strikingly symbolized man’s 
fallen and eorrupt state by nature, and the 
exalted privileges of his regeneration and adop¬ 
tion into the family of God, has been a not 
unimportant eause in modern times of prevailing 
irreverenee and unbelief. 

The candidate for baptism, being unelothed, 11 
and looking towards the West (symbolically the 
region of darkness), first renounced Satan and all 
his pomps and angels; 12 the font or baptismal 

7 “ If any man has been baptized in sickness, he must 
not be promoted to be a presbyter, for his faith was not 
of his own free choice, but of necessity” [Can. xii., Ham¬ 
mond’s transl.]. 

8 Devoti says, ‘ ‘ Abluendum est autem prsesertim 
caput ac tanta cst effundenda aqute copia, quanta opus 
est ut baptizandus vere ablutus dici possit. [Institut. 
Canon. Dc Baptismo .] 

9 Sufficit quod modica stilla aquee projecta a baptizante 
tangat baptizandnm. Et concordat ibi Hosticn qui hoc 
putat satis consonum esse juri et Eequitati, licet tutius 
sit quod totus mergatur in aqua. [ Immcrsio , lib. iii. 
tit. xxv.] 

10 There are various opinions in the Eastern Church re¬ 
specting the validity of Latin baptisms by affusion or 
aspersion. Their validity, a modern writer says, though 
admitted in Russia, is denied elsewhere in the “ orthodox ” 
communion [Palmer’s Dissertations on the Orthodox or 
Eastern-Catholic Communion, p. 107, 1853], 

11 The adult heathen was under catechetical instruction 
and preparation for baptism for three [Apost. Constit. viii. 
c. 32] or two years [Condi. Elib. c. 42], though the length 
of time must in some degree have depended on his fitness. 
Catechumens were divided into two classes—“ audientes,” 
those just placed under instruction, and “ competentes, ” 
those prepared for baptism. A new name, not a heathen 
but a Christian one, as that of one of the Apostles, was 
given to the infant by his sponsor [Infant Baptism], or 
probably selected by the adult himself. 

12 Tertullian, dc Corona, c. iii.; S. Cyril, lect. xix. 
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water was then consecrated, 1 the candidate made 
liis profession of faith, 2 and was signed with the 
cross on the forehead and breast; 3 then followed 
exorcism and exsufflation 4 to cast out the evil 
spirit which dwelt in him, being by nature born 
in sin; the priest then touched his nose and ears 
with spittle, saying, Ephphatha, be opened, 5 and 
gave his benediction by imposition of hands, 6 
afterwards anointing the catechumen on the breast 
and shoulders. 7 Salt 8 was given to him as the 
symbol of a holy life, to which he was now being 
called and pledged. 9 After these ceremonies 
followed trine immersion in the font, 10 pointing out, 
as St. Cyril says, the three days’ burial of Christ. 
The neophyte was then clothed in white, as an 
emblem of liis new birth, 11 and tasted the food of 
new-born children, milk and honey; 10 a lighted 
taper was also given to him as a token of his 
enlightenment by the Holy Ghost. 13 The sym¬ 
bolic use of salt is illustrated in Lev. ii. 13, 
Matt. v. 13, Mark ix. 49. We have mentioned 
anointing before baptism; there was also an 
unction after baptism with consecrated chrism 
and imposition of hands. 14 This was called 
<r<ppayis, or the seal of the Holy Ghost, and was 
the completion of baptism. This sealing with the 
Holy Ghost was afterwards separated by the 
Western Church from baptism, and called confir¬ 
mation ; in the Eastern Church, in early times as 
at present, confirmation immediately follows bap¬ 
tism, a child being confirmed by the priest who 
baptizes, with chrism consecrated by the bishop. 
In the Western Chinch confirmation by the 
bishop followed in the case of infants as soon as 
possible after baptism. [Confirmation.] 

The Form of the Sacrament. In considering 
the form of baptism, a preliminary point of some 
importance requires our attention, viz. the time at 
which our Lord instituted this sacrament. He 
gave commission to His apostles to baptize imme¬ 
diately before His ascension, but the sacrament, 
as is generally thought, was previously instituted. 
Thus our Lord is represented as baptizing soon 
after His conversation 'with Hicodemus [John iii. 
26], in which He expressly intimated the grace 

1 Tertull. dc Bap. c. iv.; St. Cyril, Lect. iii. ; Apost. 
Constit. vii. sec. 43. 

2 Ibid, de Coron. c. iii.; St. Cyril, Lect. 2, c. iv. 

3 St. Basil, de, Spiritu S. c. xxvii. ; St. Augustine, de 
Catcch. rudibus, c. xx. 

4 St. Augustine, lib. ii. de Gratia ct Peccat. c. 40 ; Ibid 
de Nuptiis et Coneupis. lib. i. c. 20. 

5 St. Ambrose, lib. i. de Sacramcntis. 

6 St. Augustine, lib. ii. de Pceeat. mcr. et rcm. c. 26. 

7 Such was the usage of the Latin Church [see Martene, 
dc Antiquis ritibus, lib. i. c. 1, sec. 13]—according to the 
Eastern custom the whole body was anointed ; St. Cyril, 
Lect. xx. sec. 3. 

8 Condi. Carthag. iii. c. v. 

9 The “exorcism,” “ exsufflations,” touching with 
spittle and salt of the catechumens, were usages peculiar 
to the early "Western Church, and are not mentioned by 
the Greek Fathers, or in the Euchologies [see Drouven, 
de re Sacramentaria, tom. i. lib. ii. p. 220, 1756]. 

10 St. Cyril, Lect. xx. 

11 St. Ambrose, de Myst. vii. 

12 Tertull. eont. Marc, lib i. xiv. 

13 St. Ambrose, dc Ba,p. Virg. c. v. 

14 Xplaeis oe npOrrov i\aiw ayiG>, Zirara pairrltrus iidan, 
xal reXevrahv <r<ppayltras pvpcp [ Constit. Apostol. lib. vii. 

22 ]. 
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to be conferred in the sacrament, and its necessity 
for salvation. And though the Evangelist says 
[iv. 1], that our Lord baptized not, but His dis¬ 
ciples, yet these words must not be too strictly or 
literally interpreted, as if our Lord did not on any 
occasion baptize, but can only be fairly considered 
as meaning that He did not usually baptize, but 
His disciples. The baptism mentioned was at 
least virtually that of our Lord, as done by His 
sanction and command. At what time He insti¬ 
tuted this sacrament is unknown, but most pro¬ 
bably immediately after His own baptism 15 in 
the river Jordan [iii. 22]. 

But a more important inquiry remains. Was 
our Lord’s baptism before the effusion of the 
Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost properly 
Christian baptism, communicating the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, or was it merely identical with 
the baptism of Jolin. We read in the 25 th 
verse [John iii.] there was a dispute between the 
disciples of Christ and of the Baptist about clean¬ 
sing or purifying, or as the words are generally 
interpreted, on the relative efficacy of the two 
baptisms, a dispute which could not have arisen 
had they been known to be identical. Moreover, 
our Lord would not have instituted a temporary 
baptism identical with that of John, and which 
shortly afterwards was to be set aside by His own 
more perfect institution. It is a more probable 
belief, therefore, that Christ’s baptism from the 
beginning was a baptism with the Holy Ghost. 
This, the Baptist seems to imply, was always, or 
necessarily the characteristic of Christ’s baptism 
as distinguished from his own ; the one by water, 
the other by the Holy Ghost. We read in John 
vii. 39, that the Holy Ghost was not yet given 
before Jesus was glorified, but this refers only to 
the public and visible entrance upon His office 
on the day of Pentecost, and to the wide diffusion 
and power of His holy influences afterwards 
bestowed. So great was the difference before and 
after this day that in a certain sense the Holy 
Ghost was then first given. But obviously such 
words must not be too strictly interpreted [see 
Gen. vi. 3 ; Isa. lxiii. 10 ; Psa. Ii. 11; Heh. ix. 
20 ; Luke xi. 13.] 

It has been thought that the Apostles, of whose 
baptism no record is given in Scripture, were 
baptized by our Lord; others have supposed that 
some of them were baptized, who afterwards 
baptized their Apostolic brethren. Our Lord 
■would scarcely have addressed the Apostles, as 
wc are told in John xiii. 10, had they been un¬ 
baptized, “he that is washed, needeth not to 
wash except his feet; and ye are clean, but not 
all.” 

We may now go on to consider the actual 

15 Three reasons may be given why our Lord submitted 
to be baptized by John : [1.] To set His followers an ex¬ 
ample of obedience—“ Thus,” He says, “it becomcth us to 
fulfil all righteousness.” John, by Divine command, 
announced the baptism of repentance ; our Lord, though 
without sin, humbly submitted to it, and thus acknow¬ 
ledged its obligation and authority. [2.] He hereby 
sanctioned the ministry of the Baptist, upon which His 
own depended. [3.] And also sanctified water—hencefor¬ 
ward to be the means for conveying the blessings of His 
redemption and to be the mystical washing away of sin.” 
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Form of .Baptism. It Avas instituted "by our Lord 
•when lie commanded the Apostles to "baptize in 
the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost, 1 and as being so instituted must 
bo essential to a due administration of the sacra¬ 
ment. The first difficulty as regards the Form in 
Holy Scripture is from the aecount given in Acts 
[viii. 16, x. 48], that some Avere baptized “in the 
.Name of the Lord ” or “ of the Lord Jesus." But 
it must be borne in mind that Avhen Ave read of 
converts baptized in the Fame of the Lord or of 
the Lord Jesus it is not necessarily to be assumed 
that the names of the other Divine Persons Avcre 
omitted : converts might be spoken of as baptized 
into the Fame of the Lord Jesus, since it was 
into the religion Avhieli He instituted (His religion 
Ave may say, the disciples being called Christians), 
that the convert Avas baptized. 

We lia\ r e no proof, nor is it probable, that 
during the Apostolic age any other form than 
that instituted by our Lord Avas eA T er used by the 
Apostles : neither is it likely that they Avould have 
altered a form wliieli their Master had so recently 
instituted. Some of the Fathers have asserted 
(taking the passages referred to in their literal 
meaning) that the Apostles Avere permitted, by a 
special dispensation, to baptize in the Fame of 
Jesus only, that His Fame, as in that early age 
Avas especially needful, might be honoured and 
magnified. 2 This supposition takes for granted, 
that the Apostles did baptize in our Lord’s Fame 
only, Avliich, as Ave have said, is not merely im¬ 
probable and unsupported by tradition or the 
testimony of the early Fathers, but the reasons 
for the supposed innovation are unsatisfactory, 
since the Fame of Jesus Avould not have been 
especially magnified by its use only in the baptis¬ 
mal form, but rather in and through its union 
with the other Divine Persons. 

The Church has ahvays considered the form 
indispensable, and that its alteration renders 
Baptism null and void. Thus in the forty-first 
Apostolical Canon: “ If any bishop or presbyter, 
contrary to the ordinance of the Lord, does not 
baptize into the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, but into three unoriginated (Fathers), 
three Sons, and three Paracletes, let him be de¬ 
posed.” St. Irenams says 3 that one of the seets 

1 In the Eastern Church the form is thus Avorded, 

“ The servant (or handmaiden) of God is baptized in the 
name of the Father,” (fee. This form is generally allowed 
to be equally valid with that in use in the Western 
Church. 

2 Thus St. Ambrose \T)c Spiritu Sand. lib. i. c. 3] 
argues that baptism in Christ’s Name only, where the 
true faith was held, was virtually the same as baptism in 
the Name of the three Divine Persons (qui unum dixerit, 
Trinitatem significavit), the Divine Nature being whole in 
each Person. But CA'en should wc admit this theory, 
also held by St. Basil \JDe Spiritu Sand. c. 12] and St. 
Hilary (De Synod cont. Arian, n. 85], such baptisms were 
limited to the Apostles, and unquestionably in subse¬ 
quent ages they would have been set aside as invalid. 
The matter in dispute may be stated in a few Avords. The 
Apostles seem to have baptized in our Lord’s Name only, 
and St. Ambrose, by ingenious and plausible arguments, 
has attempted to vindicate them. But if the alleged 
fact is no fact, the usage of the Apostles stands in uo need 
of vindication. 

3 Artv. Ilcer. lib. i. c. 21. 
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of the Gnosties baptized “into the Fame of the 
unknown Father of all, into truth the mother of 
all, and into Jesus Avho came doAvn” (from 
heaven). The Paulianists, so called from Paul, 
bishop of Samosata, avIio Avas excommunicated by 
the Council of Antioch [a.d. 260] for denying the 
Divinity of our Lord, Avere ordered to be re¬ 
baptized by the Couneil of Fice [c. 19]. Also in 
the second Council of Arles [a.d. 451] it is said 
that the Photinians, or Paulianists, must be 
baptized. 4 In the Council of Laodicma [a.d. 
320], those avIio return to the Chureh from the 
Phrygian heresy, or the Montanists, Avere to be 
rebaptized [c. 8]. In the seventh canon of the 
General Council of Constantinople [a.d. 381], 
after mentioning many heretics Avhose baptism, 
being in accordance Avitli the form, is alloAved— 
the Council adds: “But the Eunomians, Avho 
baptize Avith one immersion [and also altered the 
form 5 ], and the Montanists, called Phrygians, and 
the Sabellians, Ave receive as heathens.” The form 
had been changed, and hence their baptism Avas 
set aside as invalid. 

The ordinary rule of the Church is given in the 
first Council of Arles [a.d. 314], that if any one 
had been baptized in an heretical or sehismatie 
communion in the Fame of the Father, &c., he 
Avas to be received by imposition of hands, but if 
not, he Avas to be baptized [can. viii.]. 

The Minister of the Sacrament. The minister 
of baptism is in the first instance the bishop. 
Christ gav r e the commission to baptize to His 
Apostles, and the same right must primarily 
belong to bishops, their successors. Priests 
baptize by permission of the bishop, and not 
from any inherent rights or poAver of tlieir order; 
in eases of necessity deaeons, and laymen, and 
Avomen are permitted to baptize [Lay Baptism], 
St. Ignatius says, “ It is not laAvful Avithout the 
bishop to baptize.” 6 “The right of giving it 
(baptism) hath the chief priest, Avhieh is the 
"bishop, then the presbyters and deaeons, but not 
without the authority of the bishop.” 7 St. Am¬ 
brose says that priests baptize, “but the begin¬ 
ning of their ministry (exordium ministerii) is 
from the bishop.” 8 “Feither priest nor deacon,” 
in St. Jerome’s words, “has a right to bap¬ 
tize without command of the bishop.” 3 “The 
bishop, after God, is your father; for he, through 
Avater and the Spirit, hath regenerated you unto 
adoption.” 10 

The necessity of Baptism for Salvation. Our 
Lord’s Avords [John iii. 5] deelarethat except any 
one be born again of Avater and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God: 
through baptism only are Ave admitted into the 
Church, Christ’s kingdom upon earth, and by it only 

4 “ Secundum statuta Patrurn baptizari oportet,” c. xvi. 

0 Bingham, Anliq. xiii. 5. 0 Ad. Smyrn. sec. 8. 

7 Tertullian, dc Baptismo, sec. 17. 

8 Lib. iii. de Sacramentis, c. 1. 

9 Ecclesiae salus in summi Sacerdotis dignitate pendet, 
cui si non exsors quaedam et ab omnibus eminens detur 
potestas tot in Ecclesiis cfficicntur schismata quot sacer- 
dotes. Inde venit ut sine chrismate et episcopi jussionc, 
ncque presbyter neque diaconus jus habeant baptisandi. 
Quod frequenter si tamen neccssitas cogat scirnus etiam 
licpre laicis. Dial, ad Lucifer, sec. 9. 

10 Apod. Constit. lib. ii. c. 26. 
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do we become possessed of tlie inestimable bless¬ 
ings of redemption and salvation [Acts ii. 38, 
xxii. 16; Eph. v. 26; Tit. iii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 21]. 
In the early Church, some sects of Gnostics 
denied the necessity of Baptism, thinking pro¬ 
bably that the faith even of the unbaptized was 
sufficient for salvation. 1 Theodoret mentions a 
sect who rejected baptism, the Aseodrutoe or 
Ascodrupitse, thinking that Divine mysteries 
cannot be represented by earthly and visible 
signs ; that redemption is spiritual or intellectual, 
and not to be conveyed through outward rites 2 — 
a form of unbelief which has prevailed in all 
ages, though especially characteristic of modern 
religionism. “ Oh wretched unbelief,” says Xer- 
tullian, “ which denies to God His own proper 
qualities, simplicity and power. What, then, is 
it not wonderful that death -should be washed 
away by a mere bath 1 Yes, but if because it is 
wonderful it be therefore not believed, it ought 
on that account the rather to be believed. ” 3 

The necessity of baptism for the salvation 
both of adults and infants was very strictly held 
in the Primitive Church. An exception, how¬ 
ever, was made in the case of martyrs: the 
baptism of blood, or dying for the hTaine of 
Christ without the opportunity of water baptism, 
sufficed for salvation. Also hr the case of those 
who, prepared by penitence and faith for the gift 
of regeneration, were unavoidably deprived of the 
outward sign : they were already baptized with 
the Holy Ghost, which, like fire, had burnt up 
sin, and purified and sanctified them. Hence 
theologians speak of three baptisms—of water, 
of fire, and of blood. 4 

The Grace of the Sacrament. But the neces¬ 
sity of baptism will be further illustrated, and 
we shall see why so much importance should be 
given to right matter and form, by inquiring into 
the spiritual grace of the sacrament as set forth 
in Holy Scripture and by the Bathers. Our 
Lord, in His conversation with Xicodcmus, calls 
baptism a new birth [John iii. 3], and St. Paul 
mentions in detail its spiritual blessings [1 Cor. 
vi. Ill: “ You were rather washed yourselves 
(aireXova-acrOt) ■ have been sanctified, have been 
justified;” cleansed from all sin, original and 
actual; sanctified by the infused gifts of the Holy 
Spirit; and thus having been made holy, have been 
justified. In another passage St. Paul calls bap¬ 
tism “the washing of regeneration and of the 
renewal of the Holy Spirit,” and says that heroin 
“being justified by His grace, we arc made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life” [Tit. iii. 
5-7. Sec also Acts ii. 38, xxii. 16; 1 Cor. xii. 
13; Gal. iii. 27; Eph. v. 25-27; Heb. vi. 4, 
x. 32]. Thus by baptism are we cleansed from 
sin, adopted into God’s family, being made His 
children by spiritual birth, so that His first-begot¬ 
ten Son is not ashamed to call us brethren [Heb. 

1 S. Irenrei, lib. i. c. nit. Tertullian, de Baptis. c. 1. 

2 Thcocloret says they do not baptize: Xvrpuaiv yap 
tcaXovai rpv rwu oXuv iirlyvwaiv. Ilcerct. Fab. Compcnd. 
lib. i. c. 10. 

3 Dc Baptismo, sec. 1. 

4 Thus St. Thomas Aquinas: “Tria baptismata iluminis 

flaminis et sanguinis.” Summa, III. qu. lxvi. 11. 
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ii. 11]. We are sanctified, justified, and enlight¬ 
ened "by tlie vivifying power of the Holy 
Ghost. 5 

But if we consider the teaching of the Bathers 
we shall find in their extant writings uniform 
testimony in illustration of the true nature of 
baptismal grace. Our quotations will be limited 
to writers usually considered as belonging to the 
first two centuries, including a few which pro¬ 
bably belong to a later date. St. Clement of 
Home says, " Keep the flesh chaste and the soul 
undefiled, that ye may have eternal life/’ 6 We 
read in the Apostolical Constitutions -A "Baptism 
is given into the death of Jesus, oil for the Holy 
Spirit, the sign of tlie cross for the Cross; the 
chrism (/ ivpov ) is a confirmation of the confession.” 
In the Recognitions of St. Clement baptism is 
said to have been instituted that the Jews, on the 
cessation of sacrifice, might be absolved from all 
tlicir sins, 8 and afterwards : " I shewed them (the 
Jews) that they could by no means be saved 
unless, through the grace of the Holy Spirit, they 
hastened to be washed in the baptism of the trine 
invocation. 5 ’ 9 And in the catholic Epistle of St. 
Barnabas : "We go down into the water full of 
sins and pollutions, but come up again bearing 
fruit.” 10 In the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 

5 The above principally, though not exclusively , keeps 
in view the spiritual grace of baptism in the case of 
infants. In reference to adults there is necessarily some 
difficulty and difference of opinion. Faith and repentance 
are the conditions of baptism—and, we may ask, would 
an impenitent adult be regenerated, thus being baptized 
without the requisite conditions. "Was Simon Magus 
regenerated by baptism ? The answer may be given, with 
certain qualifications, in the affirmative. He received 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, which remained like seed 
in a barren ground and could only be a cause of condem¬ 
nation, until, by repentance, his heart was improved and 
thus the seed began to fructify. Hence St. Feter told 
Simon to repent if the thought of his heart might be for¬ 
given him, but repentance would have been impossible if 
he had not had the gift or influence of the Holy Spirit. 
If an adult receiving baptism in impenitence be not in 
a certain sense regenerated, he would necessarily be ex¬ 
cluded from salvation : he cannot be rebaptized, and it is 
only through Baptism that the gift of regeneration can 
ordinarily be conveyed. St. Cyril [. Introductory Led. 
sec. 2] says that Simon Magus was “baptized but not 
enlightened/’ was incapable of receiving enlightening 
and sanctifying grace, but this does not prove that he 
had not the gift in the sense before explained. And St. 
Augustine : 4 4 Through baptism the Church brought forth 
Simon Magus, . . . yet because love was wanting he was 
born in vain” [Dc Baptismo , lib. i. c. 10. See also In 
Evany. Joannis , tract. 6]. In the case of infants there 
can be no doubt that grace is always sacramentally given 
in baptizing ; they cannot put any bar or hindrance 
to the infusion of grace, like an adult, by impenitence, 
nor was original sin ever regarded as per se excluding 
from the grace of regeneration. St. Augustine always 
either states or assumes, that all baptized children are 
regenerate [De Baptismo , lib. iv. c. 24, 25 ; Dc Prccdcsti- 
natione Sand. sec. 29], a truth probably first denied by 
Calvin. [Sec Institut. lib. iv. c. 15, sec. 10.] 

6 2 Epist. see. 8. In baptism we are sealed with the 
Holy Spirit, and an outward and inward mark is set on 
us as God’s children which cannot afterwards be wholly 
effaced or lost—called in Greek <r<ppayis, and in Latin 
“character.” Tims St. Cyril of Jerusalem calls baptism 
aeppayis &yia aKaraXirros , and St. Augustine, comparing it 
to the mark set on soldiers, says, 44 character est Kegis 
mei.” 

7 Lib. iii. c. 17. 8 Lib. i. c. 89. 

9 Lib. i. c. 63. 10 Sect. xi. 
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it is predicted, 1 that after the dispersion of His 
people, God “will have mercy upon them, and 
save them by faith and water.” In the Shepherd 
of Hennas we read : “ How before a man reecives 
the 3s T amc of the Son of God he is appointed 
unto death, but when he receives that seal he is 
free from death and appointed unto life. For 
that seal is water, into which men descend under 
the bond of death, but come up destined unto 
life.” 2 St. Justin thus describes baptism : “ Then 
we bring them (to be baptized) where there is 
water, and after the same manner of regeneration 
as we also were regenerated ourselves they are 
regenerated; . . . and that we may obtain re¬ 
mission of sins we have formerly committed, in 
the water, there is ealled over him that chooses 
the new birth and repents of his sins the Name 
of God the Father and Lord of all things. . . . 
Now this washing is called illumination, because 
they Avho learn the meaning of these things are 
enlightened in their mind. And in the Name of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, and in the Name of the Holy Ghost, does 
he who is enlightened receive his washing.” 3 
“Wherefore,” says Theophilus, 4 “God blessed 
those things which were born of water, that it 
might be a proof or evidence (Sdypa) that men 
were about to rceeive repentanee and remission of 
sins through water and the laver of regeneration.” 
In the words of St. Clement of Alexandria, 8 
“being baptized we are enlightened, being en¬ 
lightened we are adopted, being adopted we are 
perfected, being perfected we are made immortal.” 
St. Irenaeus says 6 that Christ giving His disciples 
the power of regeneration to God, said to them, 
“Go into all nations, baptizing them in the Name,” 
&c. And again, “ Christ came to save all men, 
all who through Him arc born again to God.” 7 
“ Our bodies through the laver, and our souls 
through the Spirit, have reecived that union (with 
God) which is unto incorruption.” s “Happy,” 
says Tertullian, “ is the sacrament of our water, 
whereby, being cleansed from the sins of our 
former blindness, wc are made free unto eternal 
life. . . . We, poor fishes, following our Ty#vs, 
Jesus Christ, are born in water, nor are we safe 
except by abiding in water.” 9 [IX0Y2.] 

Sin after Baptism. A few words must be 
added on an important doetrine connected with 
our subjeet—sin after baptism. Amongst the 
articles of faith is a belief in “ one baptism for the 
remission of sins,” i.e. a plenary remission of all 
sins, original or actual, previously committed. 
The baptized are placed in a new position: washed 
from sin, and regenerated by the Holy Ghost, 
they have higher privileges and responsibilities. 
Ilcnce sin after baptism must differ essentially 
from the sin of the unbaptized or unregenerate, 
or have its oion peculiar guilt and aggravation. 
Not that any past baptismal sin is to be con¬ 
sidered as being of itself unpardonable (as certain 

1 Levi, sec. 16. Tliis work was probably written at the 
close of the first century [Gallandii Procemial. Dissert. J. 

3 Lib. iii. c. 9. sec. 16. 3 Apol. i. sec. 61. 

4 Ad Autol. lib. ii. c. 16. 8 Padag. lib. i. c. 6. 

6 Advers. Hceres. lib. iii. c. 17. 7 Ibid. lib. iii. c. 22. 

8 Ibid. 9 Dc Boptismo, sec. 1. 
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hereties in the early Church believed), since bap¬ 
tism gives us an assurance of forgiveness by 
admitting us into the Church, wherein wc have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
Righteous, and also sacramental means of eleansing 
from sin. It will, however, be found that from 
the earliest period the essential difference of sin 
before and after baptism was fully recognised by a 
penitential discipline for the punishment of those 
who had sinned grievously after baptism, or 
lapsed in time of persecution. In the Shepherd 
of Hernias, a work of high authority in the 
primitive Church, and probably written by St. 
Raid’s companion, 10 we read of a time of penance 
being allowed to grievous sinners. 11 The heresy of 
Montanism [a.d. 150] into which Tertullian fell, 
Avhich excluded gross sins, as apostaey, adultery, 
and murder from forgiveness, Gieseler says Avas 
“a mere exaggeration of Catholic teaching.” 12 
The Montanist heresy Avas afterwards revived by 
Novatian [a.d. 250]. At first, says the same 
Avriter, his folio Avers “declared themselves only 
against the readmission of the lapsi, but after- 
Avards they fully returned to the old African 
notion that all Avho had defiled themselves by 
gross sins after baptism shoidd be for ever 
excluded from the Church, as the Church itself 
Avould be tainted if they Avere received again.” 13 
In the Council of Niee, and the local or provin¬ 
cial Synods of Aneyra and Neoesesarea, received 
by the Council of Chaleedon into the code of the 
Universal Church, A r arious classes of penitents 
are recognised. [Bingham, bk. xviii. c. 1, 11 j 
Marshall’s Penitential Discipline (Anglo-C. Lib.); 
St. Pacian’s Epistles and Exhortations to Pen¬ 
ance.'] 

BASILIDIANS. A sect of Gnostics, followers 
of Basilides, a disciple of Menander, and a native 
of Alexandria, Avho died about a.d. 130. A 
peculiarity of this seet, beyond the usual tenets 
of the early Gnostics, Avas a belief that the body 
of Christ being a mere phantom, yet a living and 
actual body was crucified, namely, the body of 
Simon of Cyrene. Thus the crucified person 
being a mere man, was not an object of worship 
or faith, and might be renounced without any 
renunciation of the true SaA 7 iour. The transmi¬ 
gration of souls was also one of their doctrines 
[Metempsychosis], and they denied the resurree- 
tion of the body. [Gnostics : and the Did. of 
Sects and Heresies. 

BASLE CONFESSION. [Calvinistic Con¬ 
fessions.] 

BEATIFICATION, the act by which the Pope 
declares on behalf of a person avIiosc life was 

10 The writer of the life of Hennas in Smith’s Biogra¬ 
phical Dictionary thus concludes: “ Considering, more- 
over, that the work [ The Shepherd] already enjoyed 
considerable reputation in the time of Irenceus and 
Clement of Alexandria, Ave must suppose that it Avas 
either Avritten in the time of the Apostles, or soon aLer, 
and that its author Avas either the person mentioned by 
St. Paul [Pom. xvi. 14] or one Avho assumed the name of 
that person for the purpose of acquiring a greater influence 
upon the minds of his readers.” 

11 Lib. iii. simil. vi. 

12 Eeclcsiast. Hist. vol. i. p. 14S (Davidson’s transl ) 

13 Ibid. p. 284. See also Burton’s Dccles. Hist. lect. 
xix. Moutanism [1845]. 
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holy and accompanied by miracles, that he thinks 
that his soul enjoys eternal bliss, and, in conse¬ 
quence, permits religious honour to be paid by 
the faithful to him. 

Beatification differs from canonization, because 
the Pope does not pronounce judicially in deter¬ 
mining the state of the blessed, but only permits 
to a religious order or community the privilege 
of a particular cultus, which is to be free from 
the charge of superstition, as possessing the seal 
of papal authority. In canonization the Pope 
speaks judicially, and determines “ex eathedra” 
the condition of the new saint. 

The ceremony of Beatification was introduced 
when it was thought proper to allow an order or 
community to render special honour to the per¬ 
son proposed to be canonized, but without a full 
knowledge of the truth of the facts, and in con¬ 
sideration of the length of the proceedings attend¬ 
ant on canonization. It differs from canonization, 
not so much in the manner of proceeding, as in be¬ 
ing a provisional permission to a religious order, a 
dioeese or particular ehurch, to have an office of a 
saint, whereas in canonization all churches are 
empowered to observe his feast. Beatification is 
the preliminary of canonization, and permits the 
name of “ Blessed ” to be given to the new saint; 
sometimes a particular office was permitted, but 
it was to be recited in secret without hindrance 
to the appointed service of the day. A papal 
indulgence is required for the exhibition of any 
portrait or relics; and a decree of Pope Alex¬ 
ander VII. in 1G59 positively forbade giving to 
the beatified the honour rendered to those “ legiti¬ 
mately ” pronounced to be saints. In 1625, Urban 
VIII. prohibited painting the head of those who 
had died in the odour of sanctity with the aureole 
or disk of light, or exhibiting their portraits on 
altars, in chapels or churches; the publication of 
their lives and virtues, or miracles, without the 
approbation of the diocesan, acting with the 
adviee of devout and learned assessors ; or hang¬ 
ing lamps, images, or offerings about their tombs 
[Andffi, Gours du Droit Canonique]. The Congre¬ 
gation of Bites, established in 1587 by Pope Six¬ 
tus V., reports previously to the aceord of the 
title of Venerable to a saint by the Pope. The 
first solemn beatification was that of St. Bran¬ 
ds de Sales by Alexander VIII. on January 8, 
16G2. 

[Giusto Eontanini, Archbishop of Ancyra, 
Codex Constitidionum quas summi poniifices 
ediderunt in sulemui Canonizatione , a.d. 993 ad 
1729 (Romm, 1729). Cullectio Bidlarum et 
Constitutionum quas summi poufificcs ediderunt, 
etc. (Ronuc, 1752). Emmanuel Azevedo, Opera 
P. Beuedicti XIV., vols. i. to v. (Romoe, 1749). 
Castellino, de Inquisitione miraeulorum, etc. 
Andre, Gours du Droit Canonique, 1844. Bocca, 
de Canonizatione Sanctorum. Bleury, Hist. 
Ecdesiastique, liv. xcv. 10, 37. Beyerlinck, 
Theatrum , tom. ii. p. G8, iv. 125. Pascal, de la 
Liturgie, 227. Boissonnct, des Ceremonies , ete. 
404. Wilkins’ Concilia, iii. 636. Ccerem. 
Episc. e. i. s. vi. Ducange, Glossarium, ii. 107. 
Maillane, Diet, du Droit Canonique. Collier, 
Eccl. Hist. iii. 437.1 
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BEATIBIC VISIOX. The distinctive charac¬ 
teristic of the highest and final state of blessedness 
is thus named by theologians on the ground of 
certain statements made in the Holy Seriptures. 
It is a blessedness to attain to a knowledge of 
God by the contemplation of His attributes, the 
education of our faith, the widening and deepen¬ 
ing of our love, the perfecting of sacramental 
union with Him, and the realization of His 
Sacramental Presence. But beyond all this there 
is a yet higher blessedness which is reserved for 
future life, when they who enter into the joy of 
their Lord will “ see Him as He is ” and “ see 
His Pace,” as do the holy angels : which direct 
and unhindered vision of God is ealled the 
Beatific Vision. 

That this great privilege cannot be obtained 
until after death was declared by God Himself to 
Moses, whose request “shew me Thy glory,” was 
answered by “ I will make all my goodness pass 
before thee, and I will proclaim the Hame of the 
Lord before thee, and will be gracious to whom 
I will be gracious, and will shew merey on whom 
I will shew mercy. And He said, Thou canst 
not see My Baee, for there shall no man see Me 
and live, . . . but My Bace shall not be seen ” 
[Exod. xxxiii. 19-23]. St. John also declares, 
“Ho man hath seen God at any time” [John i. 
18]; and St. Paul that, “Ho man hath seen or 
can see ” Him until in His appointed times He 
shall reveal Himself [1 Tun. vi. 16]. The 
vision of God therefore which was vouchsafed to 
the prophets [Isa. vi. 1, Ezek. viii. 4], to St. 
Paul [2 Cor. xii. 2], and to St. John [Rev. i. 13], 
was that of the Second Person of the Trinity 
revealing Himself before and after His Incarnation 
in the form of His glorified Manhood, “ the King 
in His beauty” [Isai. xxxiii. 17, Theophany.] 

That, on the other hand, it 'will be attained 
after this life, is as distinctly declared by St. 
Paul when he writes, “ Bor now we see through 
a glass darkly; but then face to face; now I 
know in part, but then shall I know even as I 
am known” [1 Cor. xiii. 12]. St. John also 
writes, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but 
we know that when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is ” [1 John 
iii. 2], Perhaps, also our Lord Himself leaves us 
to infer the same truth when He tells us of His 
little ones that “ in heaven their angels do always 
behold the face of My Bather which is in heaven” 
[Matt, xviii. 10], Hor can we fail to see the 
association between His words, “ If any man serve 
Me, let him follow Me, and where I am there 
shall My servant be ” [John xiii. 26], with those 
of the great Revelation of the future, “ His 
servants shall serve Him, and they shall see His 
face; and His name shall be in their foreheads ” 
[Rev. xxii. 3, 4]. 

It has been held by many theologians, that the 
Beatifie Vision has not yet been vouchsafed to 
any, but is reserved until after the Judgment 
Day. When this opinion was maintained on 
behalf of the Greek Church at the Council of 
Blorence [a.d. 1439], it was condemned by the 
Western Bishops; and it was again indirectly 
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.oared at tlie Council of Trent (when it had 
become common among Lutherans and Calvinists), 
by the decree respecting the Invocation of the 
Saints who are already enjoying eternal happiness 
in heaven, and reigning together with Christ 
[Sess. xxv.]. Yet it may well be doubted whether 
the highest degree of the “mansions” in the 
Father’s lionse which are now the abode of the 
saints is not lower than that reserved for them 
after the Judgment and the Resurrection of the 
body. Tlie saints are with Christ in His king¬ 
dom ; but “ when He shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God ” [1 Cor. xv. 24], it is reasonable 
to believe that their condition will be still more 
exalted, and that then, and then only, will the 
full glory of the Beatific Vision be opened out 
before their eyes. [Resurrection.] 
BEELZEBUB. [Baal. Satan.] 

BELGIC CONFESSION. [Calvinistic Con¬ 
fessions.] 

BEMA. The “ Sanctuary,” or altar space, of 
an Eastern Church. [Neale’s Introd. Hist, 
of Eastern Church, p. 178.] 

' BENEDICITE. The hymn “ Benedicite 
omnia opera” is of Jewish origin, and seems to 
have been originally formed by an expansion of 
the 14Stli Psalm. It is not known to exist in 
Hebrew', but was incorporated with the Greek 
translation of the book of Daniel (among other 
similar additions) in the LXX. Whatever its 
real origin, it has been adopted by the Christian 
Church as a hymn for Divine Service from 
primitive times. St. Clrrysostom speaks of it as 
“ that admirable and marvellous song, which 
from that day to this hath been sung every¬ 
where throughout the world, and shall yet be 
sung in future generations.” It is also men¬ 
tioned in similar terms by Rufinus; and as early 
as the time of St. Athanasius it occupied the 
same position, as one of the Psalms at Lauds, 
that it does in the Salisbury Use. In the old 
Gallican ritual it was sung between the lections, 
a precedent for its present use as a Canticle in 
the Morning Office of the Church of England. 
[Mabillon, de Liturg. Gallic, ii. 108.] 

BENEDICTION. The act of benediction 
consists in the use of words and actions by 
which persons or things are set apart from merely 
secular uses, and it is generally done to the in¬ 
tent that they may become means of good to 
the faithful. We are told that “ without all 
contradiction the less is blessed of the better ” 
[Heb. vii. 7], and accordingly we find God 
spoken of as blessing created beings [Gen. i. 28" 
the seventh day [ii. 3], a field "xxvii. 27 
bread and water [Exod. xxiii. 25]. Melcliizede 
blessed Abraham [Gen. xiv. 19], the patriarchs 
blessed their children [xxvii. 23, &c.], and 
Moses and Aaron blessed the people [Lev. ix. 
23], Samuel blessed a sacrifice [1 Sam. ix. 13], 
and ministers of Christ bless the Eucharistic 
chalice [1 Cor. x. 16]. There is a different 
sense in which “ blessing ” is spoken of in Holy 
Scripture, where man is said to “ bless ” God, 
i.e. to praise and thank Him, but we are only 
now concerned with the sense of the term usually 
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conveyed by the technical term “Benediction.” 
'The Old Testament is full of such passages as 
those just quoted, in which either God Himself, 
or man as His representative, is spoken of as the 
agent in blessing. The primary notion of the 
Hebrew word, ^3, lies in breaking down, hence 

bending the knees, kneeling, the less to receive 
blessing from the greater, and this includes the 
notion of the human agent kneeling to receive 
from God the blessing to be given. The Greek 
term eoAo-yeA, like the Latin benedicere, relates 
altogether to the agent. This is the word used 
in the Septuagint and New Testament, both of 
God and of His servants, and it has come down 
to us as an ecclesiastical term through the ancient 
Liturgies and the ivri tings of the Fathers. It is 
quite evident from Holy Scripture that words of 
blessing, whether spoken by God or spoken in 
His Name and by His authority, were words of 
poAver and efficacy to obtain the good invoked. 
Even Balak was constrained to confess to Balaam, 
“I w r ot that he whom thou blessest is blessed” 
[Num. xxii. 6], while the faithful always regarded 
the blessing of God and of His representatives 
as did Jacob, when he said “ I will not let thee 
go except thou bless me ” [Gen. xxxii. 26]. 
When Christ lived as Man upon earth, His 
formal blessing multiplied the loaves and fishes, 
and made bread and wine to become His body 
and blood. And, in accordance with His words, 
“As the Father sent Me, even so send I you” 
John xx. 21], endued with power from on high 
Luke xxiv. 49], we find St. Paul saying, 
“ The cup of blessing wdiicli we bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ?” [1 Cor. 
x. 16]; and again, “When thou shalt bless 
with the Spirit, how shall he that is unlearned 
say the Amen at thy Eucharist ? ” [1 Cor. xiv. 
16, see original ]. It is indeed a Sacramental 
benediction, or “ Eueharistization,” that is here 
referred to, but we may infer by analogy that 
power to confer other benedictions ivas also given 
to the Church by our Lord. St. Paul appears to 
be referring to the common custom of blessing food 
at meals whore he says (combating Gnostic and 
Judaizing superstitions), “ Every creature of God 
is good, . . . for it is sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer” [1 Tim. iv. 5], and the same 
may be referred to in the Jewish proverb quoted 
by our Lord, “ Give not that which is holy 
unto the dogs ” 1 [Matt. vii. 6]. The blessing of 
places and things so often referred to in the Old 
Testament involved the principle expressly sanc¬ 
tioned by our Lord in His cleansing of the 
Temple, and by St. Paul in his reproofs of such 
as profaned holy places. And it has ever been 
practised in the Christian Church from the 
earliest times. There axe very ancient forms of 
benediction of various tilings, and also notices of 
the custom in the writings of the early Fathers. 

1 So strong was tlie feeling on this point in tlie Middle 
Ages, that many held it to he an net of impiety to give a 
dog food that had been blessed while the meal was going 
on. But as the efteet of the benediction was considered 
to have eeased when the rneal was ended, any remnants 
might be given to beasts without impropriety. 
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It was, in fact, like other ritual and ecrcmonial 
usages, instituted by God in the first instance 
as good for man, and was accordingly retained 
by the Church as a quasi-saerainental link of con¬ 
nection between the Creator and His creatures. 
The term “ sneramentals,” which has in recent 
times been applied to the five “ eommonly eallod 
Sacraments,” distinguished from Baptism and the 
Holy Eueharist, was used by the schoolmen to 
designate benedictions or conseerations such as 
those now under consideration. 

There is scarcely any “ creature of God ” that 
lias not been the subjeet of solemn benedietion. 
Persons have generally received benedietion on 
assuming particular offiees, and on particular 
occasions, as in the sacraments and sacramental 
ordinances, in.the consecration of kings, abbots, 
&q., in the benedietion of travellers on going 
and returning, and the like. Altars, ehurches, 
churchyards, vestments and vessels, bells, eandles 
at Candlemas, ashes on Ash-Wednesday, palms 
on Palm-Sunday, the first-fruits of eorn and 
wine at the harvest and vintage, and of the sea 
at the fishing-season, may be mentioned among 
many other things which reeeived special bene¬ 
dictions to fit them for saered uses. The bene¬ 
diction of food at a meal invites special attention, 
as being still a matter of daily observance among 
ourselves. It was practised by the Jews, and 
thus eame into use among the first Christians. 
The Jewish form given in the Talmud is as 
follows: “Blessed be Thou, 0 Lord our God, 
the King of the world, who hast produeed this 
food (or this drink, as the ease may be) from the 
earth or the vine.” There are referenees to it in 
the Hew Testament [see above], and in the Apo¬ 
stolic Constitutions [vii. 49] is a beautiful form 
of “ Grace before meat.” 1 The forms which have 
been most used in the Western Church are 
“ Benedic Domine nos et hcec tua dona quee de 
tua largitate sumus sumpturi, per Christum Do- 
minum nostrum. Amen." 2 And the shorter form, 
“ Benedictus benedicat ” before the meal, and 
ec Benedicts benedicatur ” after it. 3 A person in 
holy orders is the proper minister of this as 
of other benedictions, if present, otherwise the 
master of the house, or person presiding at the 
meal. 

The use of holy water, or water of aspersion 
[Mum. xix.; Exod. xxx. 18-20], dates from the 
earliest days of the Jewish Church, and Baronius 
[Anno 57, c. viii.] is probably right in assuming 
that, like many other Jewish ceremonies, it was 
adopted into tlie Christian ritual, for it is referred 
to by early Christian writers, and there is a form 
for blessing it in the Apostolic Constitutions 
[viii. 29]. It has been eustomary to bless it for 
various special uses, as well as for the general 
purpose of remaining in the benatura, or holy 

1 See Conybeare and Howson on 1 Tim. iv. 5. 

- Gdasian Sacramentary. 

3 There is an ancient form of graee after dinner at 
Clifford’s Inn, which is not said, but acted. Four loaves, 
closely adhering together, and said to be emblematical 
of the Four Gospels, are held up by the occupant of the 
chair, who raises them three times in allusion to the 
blessed Trinity, and then hands them to the butler 
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water-stoup, at the entranee of the Church. Tn 
mediaeval times the font was not blessed at each 
separate service, but only on Easter Eve and 
Whitsun Eve, the ordinary times for baptism. 
A speeial office was used for this, and the water 
remained in the font to be used again and again. 

Martcne has printed a great number of hene- 
dictional offices of all kinds. The essential form 
is the use of eertain appropriate words, wliieh may 
be aeeompanied by suitable gestures. Such arc 
imposition of hands, as in the patriarchal bless¬ 
ings, and as when Christ blessed little ehildren, 
and signing with the cross, in token that through 
the cross of Christ all blessings flow from God to 
man. Holy Avater and elirism, which had them¬ 
selves been previously blessed, Avcre also used in 
the more solemn benedictions, as in that of bells, 
Avliich in these and other respects so resembled 
the office of baptism that it unfortunately acquired 
the name of the sacrament, a name frequently 
applied to it by Roman Catholic ritualists and 
theological Avriters. So Ave now hear people 
speak of the “ eliristening ” of a ship, meaning 
the somewhat profane ceremony of naming it, 
Avhich is a corruption of the old benedictio navis. 
The blessing of military ensigns is fortunately 
still a religious function. “ House-Avarmings ” 
are traditional observances connected Avith the 
benedictio domus. Buildings other than ehurehes 
haA r e been solemnly blessed by modern bishops, 
as have also ehureh hells. Archbishops Laud 
and Saneroft used to eonseerate altars and the 
instrumenta of publie Avorship, and other bishops 
liaA r e done the same from time to time. In the 
Ilierurgia Anglicana is a form for sueh conse¬ 
crations, of the date 1703. The tradition of con¬ 
secrating ehurehes arid ehurchyards has always 
been kept up by English bishops. 

A priest is competent to perform any benedietion, 
although it is more proper that a bishop should 
officiate if eom T enient. The less solemn benedic¬ 
tions, such as the benedictio mensce, may he giA r en 
by lay persons, hut sueh benedictions are to he 
regarded rather as prayers for a blessing than the 
act of blessing itself. A woman eannot give 
solemn benedietion under any eireumstances. 
Abbesses claimed this poAver in the time of Charle¬ 
magne, but it Avas treated as an abuse. The same 
eustom arose and Avas repressed in the Greek 
Chureh. Private benedictions, such as those of 
ehildren by parents or aged persons, of relations 
and friends by dying persons, &e., are acts of 
Christian eharity wliieh have ahvays been sanc¬ 
tioned by the Church. The rite of “ benediction 
Avith the blessed sacrament ” now so common in 
the Roman Chureh is one of very recent intro¬ 
duction, and consists in holding over the people 
the monstrance containing the sacred host. 

Although sacerdotal benediction has mu eh 
analogy Avith the saeraments and saeramental ordi¬ 
nances, it is to he distinguished from them in 
respeet of the special graees which they eonvey, 
of their necessity to salvation, and of their being 
administered to mankind alone. It is analogous 
to the sacraments in having “ an outAvard A'isible 
sign of an inward spiritual graee.” The sign may 



vary, as we have seen, and its effect is to set apart 
persons, places, or things for particular purposes. 
All things arc, moreover, in virtue of benediction, 
especially fitted for their proper uses, “ sanetified 
by the word of God and prayer” [1 Tim. iv. 5]. 
In the Holy Eucharist, however, we have a eon- 
sceration quite distinet from any mere blessing 
of food, and in Ordination or Confirmation one 
quite different from any mere blessing of persons. 
The sacrament of baptism is also quite distinet 
from the benediction of the water, which, is by 
no means essential or always practised. The 
sacraments are either necessary to salvation or to 
the perpetuation and well-being of the Church, 
■whereas benedictions arc only accessory. Nor 
is the recipient of benediction necessarily a person, 
but it may be a plaee or a thing. 

The right appreciation of the Christian practice 
of various benedictions is happily reviving among 
both clergy and people, and the bishop or priest 
Avho desires to exercise this function need not be 
at a loss for proper formulae while the ancient 
offices are readily accessible in many printed 
books. Yet an Anglican Benedietional is one of 
our desiderata. [Pontificate and Ritnale Roman¬ 
ian ; Martene, de Ant. Rit. Pedes, lib. ii., and de 
Ant. Mon. Rit. ; Beyerlinck, Magn. Thea.tr. Vitae 
Jlumanae, s. v. Benedictio ; Bock’s Church of our 
Fathers, and Hierurgia ; Blunt’s Sacraments and 
Sacramental Ordinances; The Priest's Prayer- 
Book.'] 

BENEFICE. The perpetual right to receive 
the fruits of ecclesiastical goods by virtue of 
the spiritual office of an ecclesiastical person, 
constituted by the authority of the Chinch. It 
requires to be erected by episcopal authority; 
to be founded for purely spiritual purposes ; to 
be conferred by an ecclesiastical person, and 
bestowed on a elerk in orders; it must be per¬ 
petual, and be given to another person than 
him who confers it. According as benefices are 
tenable by regulars or seculars, they receive their 
definition. The former contain Doubles, the 
claustral offices of the conventual prior, chamber- 
lain, almoner, hospitaller, sacristan and cellarer; 
and Simples, such as non-conventual priories, 
and the places of monk or canon regular; ac¬ 
cording as they are tenable by men or women, 
they are designated further as masculine and 
feminine. Again some are curata, with cure of 
souls, or non-curata, sinecures without any such 
charge. Curata are either—[1] those improperly, 
and in a large sense only, so termed, which have 
external cure, viz. in matters of visitation, cor¬ 
rection, exeommunieation, and [2] those strictly 
and properly having cure of soids, with the exer¬ 
cise of the power of the keys and the ministration 
of sacraments, such as all parish priests enjoy. 
All benefices are regarded as seeular except 
of regular foundation or having a prescription of 
forty years. Seeular benefices are either simple 
or double. [I*] Doubles are dignities, personages 
(personalia or personatus), and offices which have 
either cure of souls annexed, or some special juris¬ 
diction, eminence in choir and chapter and pro¬ 
cessions, precedence, or administration of Church 
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goods attached to them, viz. the Papacy, cardinal 
ate, episcopate, capitular headships, the areh- 
presbyterate, archidiaconate, and penitentiary- 
ships, the prmeentorship, &c. Benefiees with 
cure of souls are also included. [2.] Simples, 
which have neither administration nor special 
eminence, but are instituted solely for celebrating 
Divine worship, as canouries and prebends in 
cathedral churches, chaplaincies, and the like. 
Those again are mere Simplicia, where only saying 
of prayers is concerned, and Servitorian, where 
celebration of Holy Communion or singing in 
choir are required. 

Benefices are still further regarded as [1.] elective, 
which are conferred by competent electors, and 
confirmed by authority ; as in elections of canons 
by a dean and chapter. [2.] Presentative, either 
ecclesiastical, when the presenter has founded a 
church or benefice out of church revenues, or is 
an ecclesiastic holding the power of presentation 
by virtue of his place, or seeular, when made by 
a layman, its founder or patron ; but in this case 
canonical institution by ecclesiastical authority 
must supervene the exercise of patronage. [3.] 
By postulation, when otherwise ineligible persons 
are directly chosen by two-tliirds of a chapter; 
confirmation, however, is indispensable. [4.] 
Freely collative, when the ordinary himself col¬ 
lates or presents. [5.] Of canonical exchange. 
[6.] Given by resignation in favour of the pre¬ 
sentee ; collation following. A regular benefice 
is said to be held in title when occupied by a 
regular, and in commendam when tenable by a 
seeular, who has a dispensation. Compatible 
benefices are pluralities canonically tenable. 

Manual or temporal beuefiees are revocable at 
pleasure, as though in the hand of the presenter, 
and^wZar benefiees are perpetual. The other kinds 
are perpetual vicarages, prebends, commendams, 
where a person named receives charge of a ehurch; 
pensions, an income derived from the benefice of 
another ; aud preestimonia, a pension granted to 
eauons or other clerks out of the church revenues. 
Consistorial benefiees are those granted by pro¬ 
vision of the Papal Consistory. Benefiees are 
voidable through any crime by which forfeiture 
is entailed; by exchange, by resignation, by 
acceptance of another benefice not tenable to¬ 
gether with it. Eor the reception of a benefice 
the priesthood is indispensable, and by the sta¬ 
tute law of England, benefice now seems to desig¬ 
nate only a benefice with cure of souls, as distinet 
from cathedral preferment. [Ecrraris; Beyer- 
linek, i. 950; Andre]. 

BENEFIT OF CLEBGY. A medieval cus¬ 
tom, by which accused persons who proved 
themselves to be “elerks” by reading Latin, 
could claim to be tried by the court of the 
Bishop instead of by the court of the King. It 
was a privilege originally belonging only to those 
who were actually in holy orders, but it was 
gradually extended to persons in the minor 
orders, and to every one who could read a verse 
of the Latin Bible. The privilege was thus 
grossly abused, and became a great impediment 
to justice, as well as a great scandal and burden' 
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to the Chureh. It-was restricted by Deformation 
Statutes of 1531, 153G, and 1541, and the aetual 
cleigy were thenceforward subject to seeular 
tribunals. But the Benefit of Clergy was retained 
in a modified form for the benefit of the laity, 
and was only abolished in 1827, by Stat. 7 & 
8 Geo. IV., eap. 28. [Gibson’s Codex, xlix. 5; 
Blackstone’s Comm. iv. 28; Blunt’s History of 
the Reformation, 1514-1549, p. 406.] 

BETHPHANY. A primitive name for the 
festival best known in the West as the Epiphany. 
Durandus says—“ In codieibus antiquis luce dies 
Epiphaniorum pluraliter intitulatur, ct ideo tri- 
plicitcr et nominatur, seilieit Epiphania, Theo- 
pliauia, et Bethpliania.” The latter name of the 
festival seems to have been little used; but it is, 
of eourse, significant of our Lord’s Manifestation 
by His first miracle in the house at Cana of 
Galilee. [Epiphany]. 

BIBLE, [rot (Rpkia, scil. Oela). This name 
for the Holy Seriptures can be traeed baek as far 
as the time of St. Chrysostom \_Hom. ix. in Ep. 
ad Coloss.], and was eommoidy used by the Greeks 
of the fourth century, as that of Bibliotheca 
Divina or Sacra was by St. Jerome \_Ep>. vi. 
ad Fieri] and the Latins. The Greek name 
passed through the Latin into the English lan¬ 
guage, and has been used in its present form 
for about six hundred years. [Testament. 
Scripture. Canon.] 

BIDDING OF PEAYEES, corrupted into 
Bidding Prayer. The old English word “ bid¬ 
ding” had two senses—[1] that of mandatvm, 
and [2] that of oratin [ Prompt . parvul. s. v.]. 
The old word “ bedes” also bore the sense of 
things counted, and of prayers. The old expres¬ 
sion “bidding of bedes” thus earries the sense of 
[1] directing prayers to be made, [2] of praying 
prayers, and [3] of eounting the beads of the 
rosary ; the first being the most aneient, and the 
last the most modern. It is in the ancient sense 
that the modern term “Bidding Prayer” is to 
be understood. 

This “ bidding” or monition to prayer is a very 
ancient eustom, being enjoined in the early 
Liturgies under the name of Hpocr^oivycreis or 
“ Alloeutiones,” when the deaeon said, “Let us 
pray,” “ Let us pray earnestly,” “ Let us pray on 
yet further and further,” “ Let us pray with in¬ 
tense zeal.” Our forms of Bidding Prayer also ori¬ 
ginated in the “ Ectene” of the Eastern Chureh. 
In the Chureh of England a form is still enjoined 
in the 55th eanon, wliieli substantially agrees 
with that used in mediaeval times. It is used 
before sermons wliieh are not preceded by Divine 
serviee, as University sermons, and also before 
the morning sermon in Cathedral ehurelies. 1 

BIGAMY. In modern language this term 
means the marriage of a second wife while the 
first is still living; *but in early Church writers 
it is used (with Digamy) for the marriage of a 
seeond wife after the death of the first. The 
canons of several Couneils [Agde, a.d. 506 ; 
Carthage, a.d. 398] make seeond marriages, when 

1 Coxe on Forms of Bidding Prayer, with Introduetion 
and Notes. 1840. 
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contracted after baptism, an impediment to holy 
orders; the rule being founded on the words of 
St. Paul in Tit. i. 6. Some local synods extended 
this rule even to persons who had contracted 
second marriages before they beeame Christians 
[Yalenee, a.d. 374]; and this is the practice 
supported by St. Ambrose in his 82nd epistle. 
On the other hand, there were those who inter¬ 
preted St. Paul’s words of bigamy, or polygamy, 
in the modern sense, as did St. Chrysostom and 
Theodoret in their homilies oil the passage ; and 
in Spain, at least, the bishops freely ordained 
men who had been twice married. [Innocent. 
Ep. xxii. e. 1]. Theodoret also [Ep. 110, ad 
Domurrt ] gives several examples of sueh ordina¬ 
tions of digamists by the Bishop of Antioch ; 
and it is evident that the rules of different 
dioceses varied greatly on this subjeet before the 
introduetion of clerical eelibacy. [Celibacy.] 

BISHOP. A name derived from the Greek 
67r lctkottos, an overseer, 2 appropriated in the early 
ages, and aeeording to modern usage, to the highest 
order of the Christian ministry. Bishop or over¬ 
seer, it is manifest, does not necessarily or ex¬ 
clusively denote the episeopal ofliee as distinguish¬ 
ed from that of presbyters or deaeons : presbyters 
have also the oversight of the people committed to 
their eharge, and deaeons also a kind of oversccr- 
ship. Henee the word eViu-Ko—o? is not limited 
in the New Testament to the highest order of the 
ministry, but also denotes the presbyteratc or 
priesthood, wliieh, taking the word literally, may 
be called an episeopate. 3 This might naturally be 
expeeted from the inherent vagueness of the term, 
and would also be likely to oceur at an early 
period, before it was neeessary or possible to 
designate by a peeuliar word or term eaeh of the 
three orders. Thus “presbyter” means an elder, 
a term often of respeet as well as of ofliee, and 
the Apostle St. John ealls himself a presbyter or 
elder, without derogating from his Apostolic 
office, or giving any occasion for mistaking his 
meaning. But this almost unavoidable vagueness 
of language has led, in modern times, to the most 
unwarrantable and even absurd eonelusions. AYe 
read in Scripture of bishops, presbyters, and 
deaeons, and as it is unquestionable that bishop 
and presbyter are often at least used interchange¬ 
ably for the same office, it is inferred that there 
only existed in the Apostolie age bishops or 
presbyters (different names for the same office) 
and deaeons. H ence it would follow that episeo- 
pacy is not of Apostolic or Divine institution, but 
a form of government subsequently introduced 
by the Church, and it would rest on ecclesias¬ 
tical as distinguished from Apostolie or Divine 

2 Thi3 word is derived from the LXX. and means 
generally a superintendent whether civil or religious. 
Thus in Num. iv. 16, Eleazar is ealled iiriaKoiros rod 
Uptus. In Isaiah [lx. 17], in reference to Christianity 
we read Suwm to t)s eirlaKoirovs iv SiKaioaiivT). The same 
word is also used of a superintendent in civil matters 
[Neh. xi. 9, 14, 22]. 

3 To shew how little reliance can be plaeed upon a 
mere word as denoting an ofliee, we may remark that the 
Apostles eall themselves presbyters [1 Pei., v. 1; 2 
John i.] and deacons [Eph. iii. 7 ; 2 Cor. iii. 16]. 
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sanction. In proof of iliese assertions and in¬ 
ferences, it is asserted that the Epistles of the 
Xew Testament afford no evidence or even pro¬ 
bability that there was an episcopacy in the 
churches whieh the Apostles planted. Thus in 
St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians no reference 
is made to their bishop, though it might reason¬ 
ably have been expected, as their Church was in 
an unsettled state, and very corrupt as regards 
doctrine and morals [1 Cor. i. 11-13, iii. 3, 4, v. 
1, 11, xv. 12 ; 2 Cor. ii. 17, xii. 20, 21]. In the 
Epistle to the Philippians the salutation of the 
Apostle is addressed to the bishops, i.e. to the 
presbyters, and deacons. When the Apostle 
summons together the presbyters of the Church 
at Ephesus, he also calls them bishops [Acts xx. 
17, 28]. Put this vague or undeterminate use of 
the word only shews that i~urKorros was not at 
first appropriated to the highest order, but was 
often, or rather ordinarily, used of presbyters ; 
a fact which has no bearing on the real point in 
dispute, i.e. whether the episcopal office existed 
from the beginning in the Church. We have 
ample evidence that the Apostles themselves were 
the first bishops of the churches they planted ; 
nor, as will be afterwards shewn, could any other 
arrangement have been reasonably expected. On 
referring to the Epistles we cannot mistake the 
exercise of an episcopal jurisdiction. Thus St. 
Paul, as we have seen, gives a solemn charge to 
the presbyters of the Church of Ephesus, and 
surely it is not of importance whether he call 
them presbyters or bishops. Throughout his 
Epistles, not only pastoral instruction is given 
to the churches, but he admonishes them with 
supreme authority, censuring errors in faith and 
practice, as one set over them in the Lord. The 
Apostles did not immediately after our Lord’s 
ascension ordain bishops, having been themselves 
appointed the supreme governors of the Church. 
And even where many converts were made and 
churches founded, the ordination of presbyters 
and deacons, aided by their own superintendence, 
was ordinarily sufficient. The Apostles them¬ 
selves, some have suggested, did not at first know 
that their own order was to be perpetuated by an 
episcopacy in the Church, a truth perhaps only 
revealed to them when the time of their departure 
drew near, which has been assigned as a reason 
for its late appointment. However this may be, 
there is another reason why the ordination of 
bishops could not have been expected at the be¬ 
ginning of the Apostolic ministry: they are the 
successors of the Apostles, and, as the word im¬ 
plies, eould not be expected to be governors of 
the Church at the same time with them. 

When the time of their death approached the 
Apostles appointed successors in the episcopal 
office. Thus we read that St. Paul ordained 
Timothy bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of Crete. 
He gives them in his Epistles directions for the 
ordination of priests and deacons, and for the 
due performance of their episcopal office, bidding 
them charge presbyters with authority, and to 
“ lay hands suddenly on no man ” [1 Tim. i. 3, 
iii. ^ 1-13, v. 22; 2 Tim. ii. 14; Tit. i. 5-10]. 
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During the lifetime of the Apostles, St. Ignatius 
was made bishop of Antioch and St. Polycarp of 
Smyrna, 1 and in the Apostolical Constitutions we 
read of many other’s whom the Apostles appointed 
bishops of churches. 2 

Thus bishops succeeded the Apostles in the 
government of the Church, and as being their 
successors are possessed of the same power of 
jurisdiction, which is indispensable to their office, 
and for giving mission to inferior ministers 
[Jurisdiction]. St. Ir emeus speaks of “bishops 
to whom the Apostles delivered the churches ;”a 
and St. Cyprian, “that the Lord chose Apostles, 
that is bishops;” 4 and again, “for this, very 
especially, we do and ought to labour that we 
strive to hold fast as much as we can the unity 
appointed by the Lord, and delivered through the 
Apostles to us their successors;” 5 and St. Jerome, 
“ with us bishops occupy the place of Apostles,” 0 
and “ bishops are successors of the Apostles.” 7 

The episcopal order being, thus, of Divine insti¬ 
tution, and unchangeable, the Fathers unanimously 
teach that it is essential to the constitution of 
the Christian Church. St. Ignatius says, “ My 
soul be for theirs who obey bishop, presbyters^ 
deacons; . . . without these there is no Church ” 8 
(ovk h<K\ri<Tia KaAitrat). “ The mark of the 
body of Christ,” says St. Irenseus, “ is according 
to the succession of bishops to whom the Apostles 
delivered the Church which is in every place 
and St. Cyprian tells us that “ the Church is in 
the bishop and the bishop is in the Church, and 
that he who is not with the bishop is not in the 
Church.” 10 Hence St. Augustine and St. Optatus 
appeal to the succession of bishops in the Homan 
Church as proving that the Donatists were sepa¬ 
rated from the communion of the Catholic Church 
(proecisos a vite). The Donatists were asked to 
shew the succession of their bishops from the 
apostolic age, and by their inability to meet the 
challenge, were, we may say, self-condemned,— 
manifestly proved to be in a state of schism. 11 

It was disputed in the primitive Church (the 
controversy being revived at the Reformation and 
continued to the present day) whether the epis¬ 
copal order be distinct from that of the presby- 
terate, a bishop being primus inter pares , the first 
among presbyters, only officially their superior, 

1 Martyrium, sec. 11. The meaning of iTrlo-Koiros cannot 
here be misunderstood, as St. Ignatius speaks of the three 
orders of bishop, presbyter, and deacon. St. Polycarp 
was ordained bishop of Smyrna [Tertullian, Be Prcescrip. 
sec. 31, says by St. John], as we are told in the En¬ 
cyclical Epistle on liis martyrdom. 

2 Lib. vii. c. 46. 

3 Aclv . Hceres. lib. v. c. 20. 

4 Epist. 65, ad Pogatianum. 

5 Ibid. Epist. 45, ad Cornelvum. 

6 Ad Marccllam , Epist. 54. 

7 Ibid. Epist. 46, ad Evangclum . 

8 Ad Polycarp , sec. 6 ; ad. Trail, sec. 3. 

9 YvQcris dXrjOrjSy rj rQv ' Aitogt6Xlov dtdaxy, Kal rb 
apx&lop Tijs'EKKXrjalas enjarrym Kara irdvros rod KdapLov : et 
character corporis Christ! secundum successiones Episco- 
porum quibus illi (soil. Apostoli) cam qure in unoquoque 
loco est Ecclesiam tradidermit Adv. Hceres . lib. iv. c. 8. 

10 Ad Piqhamim , Epist. 66, see. 8. 

11 St. Optatus, dc Schismatc , lib. ii. c. 3 ; St. August 
Psalmus contra partem Bonati , tom. ix. 
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though of the. same order; or, on the other hand, 
whether episcopacy, essentially distinct from the 
priesthood, he really a different and higher order. 
Now that the latter theory is undoubtedly true 
lias been already partly proved, and the mere fact 
that ordination is the exclusive prerogative of the 
bishop, and cannot under any circumstances be 
delegated to a presbyter, is alone sufficient to 
prove the fact. Let us even suppose that a pres¬ 
byter has an equal right with the bishop to bap¬ 
tize, celebrate the Holy Eucharist, and to give the 
seal of the Holy Spirit in confirmation, 1 the fact 
remains that the power and right of ordination 
exclusively belong to the bishop; hence an 
apostolical or episcopal succession only has been 
everywhere preserved in the Church. 

The heretic Aerius [a.d. 37G] first denied that 
the bishop was of a superior order to the presby¬ 
ter, asserting that they are of the same order, 
honour, and dignity. He thus argues: “ The 
bishop lays on hands, so does the presbyter, the 
bishop baptizes and celebrates the Divine offices 
(oiKovojuav r?yj Xa rpeia? irotei), so likewise the 
presbyter; the bishop sits on a throne, so also 
a presbyter.” He alleges also, in support of his 
theory, that St. Paul uses the words presbyter 
and bishop interchangeably, and hence infers 
that they are of one and the same order. His 
erroneous opinion as regards orders, and on other 
important points, was condemned as being contrary 
to the usage and universal tradition of the Church. 2 

Modem writers, in maintaining the parity of 
the two orders, principally rely upon the authority 
or sanction of St. Jerome. He says “that the 
presbyter is the same as the bishop, and that 
churches were originally governed by the united 
counsel of presbyters ; but on disputes arising, as 
at Corinth [1 Cor. i. 12], it was decreed through¬ 
out the world that one chosen from the presbyters 
(of each church) should be placed over others 
with superior authority, that thus the cause of 

1 St. Jerome [Epist. 46, acl Evangclum ,] and St. Chry¬ 
sostom [Homil. xi. in 1 Tim oth. ] say that “ a priest ean do 
all that a bishop does,” with the exception of ordination ; 
and a modem learned writer maintains that a priest, 
from the inherent rights of his order, ean baptize, cele¬ 
brate the Holy Eneharist, and give the seal of the Holy 
Spirit in confirmation [Palmer’s Treatise on the Church, 
vol. ii. p. 282J. A few words must here he added on this 
alleged right of a priest to administer confirmation. In 
the Western Churelr confirmation was always, in aneient 
and modern times, administered by the bishop, nor is 
there, probably, one instance on record of its delegation 
to a priest. 1 ii the Eastern Church, though now usually, 
as in early ages, priests confirm after baptism, yet it is 
only with elirism which has been eonseerated by the 
bishop, and is thus really, and is so regarded as, confir¬ 
mation by the bishop. Mouravielf, late procurator of the 
holy governing Synod of Russia, thus speaks of the 
Eastern usage : “Again let us admire the wisdom of the 
orthodox Church in allowing, as she does, to every priest 
when lie has baptized an infant, to communicate to that 
infant at the same time the gifts of the Holy Ghost by 
anointing it with holy elirism. And as this elirism is always 
eonseerated by a bishop, the result is, that the rule of the 
Church by which only a supreme pastor must confirm 
receives its full effect, the priest being here only the in¬ 
termediary of the bishop” [Dr. Neale’s Voices of the 
Church, p. 56, 1850], 

2 St. Epiphan., Advcrs. ITccrcses, lib. iii. [Uccrcs. lv. 
siv'e lxxv.]; St. August., de I/ccrcsibus. liii. 
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schism might be removed.” And again : “ That 
presbyters should acknowledge themselves subject 
to him (the bishop), placed over them by the 
usage of the Church (ex ecelesice consnetudiue), 
and that bishops should know that it is more by 
custom (eonsuetudine) than by the Lord’s actual 
appointment (dispositions Dominic® veritatc) 
that they arc superior (majores) to presbyters, and 
that they ought to rule the Church in common 
with them.” 3 Another passage has been quoted 
from St. Jerome to prove that the priests of 
Alexandria at first ordained their own bishop, 
just as soldiers might appoint a commander, or 
deacons choose from among themselves an arch¬ 
deacon. 4 St. Jerome only says that the priests of 
Alexandria nominated or elected their bishop 
without stating whether subsequent ordination 
was required. Various attempts have been made 
to explain away principles so laid down, but not 
very successfully, llis statements, which seem 
explicit and unmistakeable, are opposed to 
Catholic tradition and the unanimous teaching 
of other Fathers. The theory that episcopacy was 
suggested as the general rule of the Church by 
the schisms of the Corinthian Church is not 
mentioned by any other writer, and is also 
very improbable, since, were such the case, 
we might have expected that Corinth would 
have been the first episcopal see, which assuredly 
it was not. It may be true that the priests of 
Alexandria elected their bisliop, but St. Jerome’s 
illustrations, especially that of the deacons and 
archdeacon, lead to the supposition that he 
believed, that, beyond nomination, nothing fur¬ 
ther was required.® 

But leaving this "Father’s peculiar and un¬ 
satisfactory theories, let us next inquire into 
the mode of election, and the ordination of 
bishops in the primitive Church. Though 
the episcopal order be only one and the same, 
whether its jurisdiction be over a large city 
or a country village (ejusdem meriti et ejus- 
dem est sacerdotii), yet undoubtedly in early 
times, in a certain sense, there were degrees as 
regards dignity and pre-eminence in the episco¬ 
pate. The episcopal order may be arranged 

3 Comment, in Epist. ad Titum, c. 1, v. 5. 

4 Nam et Alexandria; a Marco Evangelista usque ad 
Heraelam et Dionysium Episeopos, Presbyteri semper 
ununi ex se eleetuni, in cxeelsiori gradu colloeatum, 
Episeopnm nominabant: quomodo si exercitus inipera- 
torem faeiat; aut Diaeoui eligant de se, quem industrium 
uoverint et arehidiaeonum vocent. [Ad Evangclum, 
epist. 146, sec. 1.] 

5 Morinus mentions three opinions or theories on the 
episeopal order—[1] that of Aerius, that a bishop and a 
presbyter are of one and the same order, universally eoim 
demned as heterodox ; [2] that bishops are superior to 
presbyters by eeelesiastical usage or appointment only, 
wliiell was the opinion of St. Jerome and of many subse¬ 
quent writers, who allege liis authority, and mainly 
repeat liis arguments, and also of many of the school¬ 
men ; [3] that bishops hv Divine institution are superior 
to and of a higher order than presbyters. This latter 
theory Morinus shews is both accordant with Scripture 
and with the unanimous teaching of the early Church. 
He also suggests the probable reasons why St. Jerome 
proposed a new theory, and points out his rhetorical and 
exaggerated language in its defenee. [De Sacris Ordi.ia- 
tionihus, exercitat. iii. e. 3, 1695.] 
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into four classes—[1] Patriarchs, that is the 
Bishops of Home, Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusa¬ 
lem, aiul Constantinople, or Aew Homo, who had 
ultimate jurisdiction within their several patri¬ 
archates, and even over bishops, not authorizing 
them to interfere with ordinary episcopal au¬ 
thority and rights, but only in eases of gross 
misgovennnont, or of alleged or suspected heresy; 
[2] metropolitans or the bishop of the chief 
or mother Church of the province; [3] arch¬ 
bishops, or the first or presiding bishop of na¬ 
tional churches; [4] ordinary bishops. It has 
been said that patriarchs under certain circum¬ 
stances interfered with episcopal rights, which 
was true also of metropolitans and archbishops; 
but it must be further added, that in the early 
Church every bishop considered it a bo unden 
duty to interfere when the purity of the faith 
was endangered. Then the catholic Church be¬ 
came as it were h is diocese : heresy was not a 
mere local evil, but corrupted the body of Christ, 
which was one, the members united and sympa¬ 
thizing together. Tims, in the Apostle’s words, if 
one member suffered, the other members suffered 
with it, or if one member were honoured, all the 
members rejoiced with it.” 

When a see was vacant, the bishop was chosen 
according to common usage by the clergy and 
people of the diocese. St. Cyprian mentions 
the suffrages of the people (popnli suffragium), 
and the consent of fellow bishops (co-episcoporum) 
or the bishops of the province. 1 Eeferring to the 
Apostolical Constitutions , 2 we' also find that the 
bishop was to be chosen by all the people (biro 
ttcuto? vor Adou cKXcSeypevov) : “And when he 
is designated and approved, let the people, assem¬ 
bling with the presbytery and bishops who are 
present on the Lord’s day, give their eonsent, 
and let the chief of the bishops (7rpoKptros tw 
A onroh') ask the presbyters and people whether 
they desire him for their ruler.” The question 
was put three times, with inquiries into the good 
life and conversation of the bishop elect, then a 
sign of assent from all 3 is demanded, and the 
ordination follows. Further proof of the right 
of the clergy and people of a diocese to elect their 
bishop is unnecessary, as the fact is generally ad¬ 
mitted. Suieer 4 has shewn by ample quotations 
that the same usage prevailed during twelve 
hundred years. The bishop was usually chosen 
from the elergy of his church, as implied by the 
suffrages of the clergy and people, which intimate 

1 Quando ipsa (plebs) maxiine liabeat potestatem vel 
eligendi dignos saeerdotes vel indignos reensandi, . . . 
ordinationes saeerdotales non nisi sub popnli assistentis 
eonseientia fieri oportere, ut plebe prresente vel detcguntur 
malorum eriinina vel bonormn merita prsediceutur ut sit 
ordinatio justa et lcgitima quae omnium sufiVagio ct jiulieio 
fuerit examinata, ... ad ordinationes rite celebrandas, 
ad earn plebem eni propositus ordinatur, episeopi ejusdam 
provineire proximi quique eonveniant ct episcopus dele- 
gatur plebe prresente quae singulorum vitain plenissime 
novit [Epist. 67, ad Stcphanum], 

2 Lib. viii. c. 4. 

3 Probably by raising their hands. Cotelerius, in his 
note on this passage, refers to the Epistle of Synesius : 
aiii'Or/fiG xeipoTovias. 

4 Thesaums Keel, sub roc. lidaKoiros, et vid. Dronven, 
De re Sacramoita/-ia, lib. viii. sec. 11. 
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a previous knowledge of his life and character* 
and ordinarily without such knowledge would 
have been a mere form; exceptions, however, to 
this rule were frequently made. 5 The consent of 
neighbouring bishops was also required on his 
nomination or election; he was ordinarily conse¬ 
crated by three bishops. 0 In the Apostolical 
Canons we read, “ by two or three bishops, 5 ’ and 
in the fourth eanon of the Council of is ice, “that 
a bishop should be appointed by all the bishops 
of the province (£v rrj eVapy/'a), or at least that 
three should meet together in one place, those 
who are absent giving their suffrages and their 
assent in writing, and that then the ordination 
should he performed. 55 It is added “that the 
confirming of what is done in each province 
belongs to the metropolitan. 55 In the first Council 
of Arles [a.d. 314], seven bishops are required to 
assist at the ordination of a bishop, or at least 
three. 7 The hands of the ordaining bishop and 
of his assistants were laid upon the head of the 
bishop elect, and the hook of the Gospels opened 
was placed upon his head and neck. 8 The essen¬ 
tial Matter of ordination is the imposition of 
the bishop's hands, and the Form prayer, whe¬ 
ther expressed indieatively or imperatively. 9 
Some writers have considered as a part of the 
Matter, such usages as putting the opened hook 
of the Gospels on the head and neck, the unction, 
or giving him the book elosed with injunction to 
preach the Gospel, or the pastoral staff and ring; 10 

5 Bingham, Orig. lib. ii. A bishop was also required 
before ordination to pass through and discharge the 
ofliees of reader, deacon, and priest, ordination per sattum 
being forbidden by thelCouncil of Sardiea [a.d, 347], though 
exceptions were frequently made in cases of merit or 
especial fitness for the office. 

6 Apostol. ConsUtuL lib. iii, c. 20. 

7 Canon xx. 

8 The deacons holding the Holy Gospels opened upon 
the head of him who is to be ordained [AposL Constltut. 
lib. vii. c. 4], or two bishops, according to the fourth 
Council of Carthage [a.d. 398], c. 2. 

9 In the Western Church we have the imperative form 
which was not in use in the early ages of the Chureli, 
“aceipe Spiritum Sanctum,” whilst in the Eastern Church 
the form is indicative, as, “Do Thou, 0 Lord, confirm 
him by the grace of Thy Holy Spirit,” hut though verbally 
differing, the form in these two Churches is essentially 
the same. The Church, in the latter ease, with assured 
faith, prays in the name of our Lord [John xiv. 13, 14] 
for that Gift which He imparted to the Apostles [John 
xx. 21-23], and promised implicitly at least to their suc¬ 
cessors. 

10 In the Western Church, according to the Homan 
Pontifical , the eonseerator places the book of the Gospels 
opened, with the aid of assistant bishops, upon the head 
and neck of the bishop-eleet; then follows imposition of 
the bishop’s hands, (the eonseerator and his assistants) 
with the words, “Receive the Holy Ghost:” the head 
and both hands of the bishop being anointed, and the pas¬ 
toral staff and ring given to him. The eonseerator, with 
the assistance of the other bishops, then takes the book 
of the Gospels from the head and shoulders of the bishop, 
and gives it closed into his hand, and says, “ Take the 
Gospel, go preach to the people,” kc. The bishop con¬ 
secrated then receives the kiss of peace, a mitre is placed 
on his head, and a ring on his hand. In the Eastern 
Church, the bishop-cleet, after making a profession of 
his faith, is led to the altar, and kneels before the con- 
scerator and his assistants ; the book of the Gospels 
opened is laid on his head and neck, and held there bv 
two bishops ; he is thrice signed with the cross on the 
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blit, as learned theologians of the Church of Rome 
have proved, none of them are to he considered 
as essential to valid ordination. 1 

It has been a subject of dispute whether con¬ 
secration by one bishop is invalid : though un- 
canonical, it cannot be regarded as being null 
and void, and as such to be repeated. The well- 
known case of Evagrius proves this ; though con¬ 
secrated by one bishop only, Paulinus, the validity 
of his ordination was admitted both in the East 
and AVest. Afore than one ordaining bishop is 
required, and the sanction of neighbouring bishops, 
that proof may be afforded of unity and brother¬ 
hood with the bishop ordained ; they virtually 
attest by their presence and consent to his con¬ 
secration, his orthodoxy, and fitness for the office. 
It is also evident that by three consecrating bishops 
rather than one, the fullest assurance is given of 
the transmission of orders from an Apostolic 
origin. 

In the Apostolical Constitutions , fifty is men¬ 
tioned as the age for a bishop’s ordination ; in some 
churches thirty years, as being the age when our 
Lord began His ministry. But age was not 
deemed essential; exceptions were frequently 
made in cases of especial fitness ; thus St. Athan¬ 
asius is said to have been consecrated at the age 
of twenty-five. 

BLASPHEMY. The general sense of f3Xao-- 

licad for tlic benediction of the Holy Trinity, then follows 
imposition of the bishop's hands, and a prayer for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. 

1 Thus Drouven : “In eo namque ritu materbi epis- 
eopatus posita est quem solum praBscribit Scriptures et 
traditionis auctoritas : atejui solum manuum impositio 
in episcopi ordinatione Scriptures et traditionis auctoritate 
preeseribitur. Non alitcr a Gra&eis et Latinis olim episco- 
porum consecratio quam x el porovia sive manuum impositio 
vocabatur : in hoc ergo ritu totam ordinationis materiam 
contineri, communis doctrina erat.” \Be re Saeramen- 
taria , lib. viii. c. 8.] 

2 Morimis also shews that the usages in the text are not 
essential. Let us take them in order—[1] putting the 
Gospel oil the head and neck. The Fathers, he says, 
never speak of this usage as essential to episcopal ordina¬ 
tion, but only ofputtingon hands [cumcausamet rationem 
episeopatns alligant]. Again, he shews that this usage 
was not from the beginning in use iu all churches, as in 
Alexandria, France, Spain, Italy, but was only gradually 
introduced. He thinks, therefore, that it is not probable 
that it is essential to valid ordination [admodum pro- 
babile inihi est ad ordinationis episcopalis substantiam 
non pertinere]. But Drouven uses more explicit and 
decisive language, clearly shewing that the usage is not 
essential. “The Apostles," as lie says, “ ordained bishops 
before the Gospels were written, and, afterwards, many 
ages elapsed before we hear of this usage ; it is not even 
mentioned by Isidore of Spain [died A.i). G36], though 
he has carefully investigated and minutely describes the 
usages or ceremonies of episcopal ordination" \I)e re >S kc- 
cramentaria , lib. viii. c. 8]. The unction of the bishop- 
elect, the same writer shews, is not mentioned in the 
Greek Euchology, and was never in 4 use in the Eastern 
Church, and thus, as her rite of ordination is universally 
considered as valid by the Western Church, unction 
cannot be deemed essential even by Roman theologians. 
The custom of giving the Gospel into the hand of the 
bishop, and the pastoral staff and ring, also cannot be 
deemed indispensable to valid ordination, as being un¬ 
known for six or seven centuries, and also for another 
reason,— before they are given the person consecrated, 
hitherto called “elect,” is termed bishop: he is thus 
considered duly ordained, previously to his receiving 
what we may call the insignia of his office. 
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(f>rjjj.La, as evil speaking against any person, lias 
been somewhat restricted in the ecclesiastical 
use of the word; and blasphemy must be under¬ 
stood to mean, primarily, words wilfully thought, 
spoken or "written, to the dishonour of God. 
Several classes of such blasphemy may he pointed 
out, and though the subject is repulsive to a 
reverent mind, it cannot he passed over in a 
work like the present. 

[1.] Blasphemy, then, may he by direct revil¬ 
ing of God. Illustrations of such a fearful crime 
are found in the "words of Job’s wife, “ Curse 
God, and die” [Job ii. 9] ; in those of whom St. 
James says, “Do not they blaspheme that worthy 
Xante by the which ye are called?” [James ii. 
7]; and in St. John’s prophetic revelation of the 
wickedness which will accompany the last judg¬ 
ment, when some will blaspheme God and His 
Name in impenitent rage [Rev. xvi. 9, 11, 21], 

[2.] It may also consist in wilfully and know¬ 
ingly attributing to God qualities which He is 
incapable of possessing, such as injustice or 
mortality. 

[3.J And, conversely, in wilfully and know¬ 
ingly denying His proper attributes, such as 
justice, or love. 

[4.] It may also consist in reviling or denying 
God’s work, especially His spiritual work. Of 
this kind is “ the blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost” [Matt. xii. 31, 32]. To this sin belongs 
a guilt beyond that belonging to any other, our 
Lord declaring that it shall not he forgiven, 
“ neither in this World, neither in the world to 
come.” The particular instance of it which drew 
out this fearful revelation from Him Avas that of 
the Pharisees attributing His miracles to the 
poAver of Satan instead of the poAver of God. 
But eA r en when visible miracles are not A\rought, 
it is possible to make so near an approach to the 
same kind of blasphemy, that there may he great 
fear it is identical Avith it. Thus the Holy Ghost 
regenerates the soul in baptism, and confers the 
gifts of the ministry in ordination, and for any 
one to deny Avilfuily and knoAvingly that he or 
other baptized persons have been regenerated, or 
that the gift of the Holy Ghost has been hestoAved 
on him or others by ordination, is certain in 
some degree to commit this sin. It is so in a 
still higher degree Avhen the Avork of the Holy 
Ghost is repudiated by act as avcII as by Avord, as 
by the iteration of baptism or of ordination. 
Wilful despair of salvation has also been con¬ 
sidered by the best theologians as a sin of the 
same character, since there are no limits to the 
poAver, mercy, and loA r e of God, except those set 
by the sinner himself. 

[5.] Blasphemy against God may he also com¬ 
prehended in evil speaking against His creatures, 
as against human beings, the holy angels, and 
even the fallen angels. This is illustrated by a 
passage in St. Jude, “LikeAvise these filthy 
dreamers speak evil of dignities [8o£as j3\aa- 
(p-q /jlovct a']. But Michael, the archangel, AA r hen 
contending Avith the Devil . . . durst not bring 
against him a railing accusation” [owe eroA /x-qcre 
Kpicnv €7T€V€yK€tV /SAao-^/xta?]. The force of 
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wlncli passage is, that if an archangel dared not 
to speak evil of the devil, how dare a man do so 
against angelic dignities, and thus blaspheme the 
majesty of God whose creatures and servants they 
are. Thus execrations, imprecations, and all 
kinds of “profane swearing” have the nature of 
blasphemy. 

The law of England is very strict in defining 
this sin as a public crime; the Statute 9 & 10 
Gulielm. III. c. 32, “ an Aet for the more effectual 
suppressing of Blasphemy and Profaneness,” 
enacting penalties upon any who in “ writing, 
printing, teaching, or advised speaking” shall 
deny one of the Persons in the Holy Trinity to 
be God, shall maintain there are more gods than 
One, deny the truth of the Christian religion, or 
the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
[Stephens’ Ecc. Statutes, i. 667.] 

BLOOD. [I.] Its sacred character. Prom 
the beginning to the end of the Holy Scriptures 
there are indications that a sacred character be¬ 
longs to blood, whether the blood of animals or 
of mankind. God speaks to Cain of Abel’s 
blood crying to Him from the ground, and of the 
earth having opened to receive it [Gen. iv. 10, 
11; cf. Heb. xii. 24]. In giving a law to man¬ 
kind after the Deluge, there is a commandment 
against using the blood of animals for food, and 
one respecting murder and suicide, in which the 
blood of the person killed is that which God 
declares Himself to require at the hands of the 
slayer [Gen. ix. 4-6], In the law given to the 
Jews, the law given to mankind at large was re¬ 
enacted, “ Whatsoever soul it be that eateth any 
manner of blood, even that soul shall be cut off 
from his people” [Lev. vii. 26, 27]. “ Ho soul 

of you shall eat blood ; ... he shall even pour 
out the blood thereof, and cover it with dust” 
[Lev. xvii. 12, 13], “ Only be sure that thou 

eat not the blood : . . . thou shalt not eat it, 
thou shalt pour it upon the earth like water” 
[Deut. xii. 23, 24]. In much later times the 
force of this precept was still recognised as bind¬ 
ing, and its transgression a sin [1 Sam. xiv. 32, 
33] against which God declares His anger [Ezek. 
xxxiii. 25]. And even in the Christian Church, 
although the sacrifices of animals were discon¬ 
tinued, the precept respecting blood as an article of 
food was re-enacted, and made binding on Gentile 
Christians as well as on those who were of Jewish 
birth [Acts XA r . 20, 29, xxi. 25]. That the pre¬ 
cept was observed after all the earlier associations 
between Judaism and Christianity had passed 
away, is also shewn by the words of Tertullian, 
who refutes the charge made against the Christians 
of having human blood at their feasts, by declar¬ 
ing that they abstain even from the blood of ani¬ 
mals, and hold unlawful the eating of “ sausages 
made with blood.” [Tertid. Apolorjct. ix.] 

[II.] Association of it with life. This sacred 
character of blood appears to arise from an es¬ 
sential physiological relation between it and life 
and the soul. Thus in the Noaehian precept 
respecting murder, the Divine expression is 
“ Your blood of your lives,” and respecting the 
flesh of animals, “ the life thereof, which is the 
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blood thereof” [Gen. ix. 4, 5]. Ages after, words 
of a similar import were emphatically spoken by 
God to the Jews, “ For the life of the flesh is in 
the blood.” “ It is the life of all flesh ; the 
blood of it is for the life thereof; . . . for the 
life of all flesh is the blood thereof” [Lev. xxii. 
11, 14], “The blood is the life, and thou 
mayest not eat the life with the flesh” [Deut. xii. 
23]. To which direct declarations of Divine 
Omniscience may be added the usus loquendi of 
Holy Scripture in respect to death, which is con¬ 
tinually associated with the shedding of blood, 
and the pouring out of blood, as if the typical ex¬ 
pression for the loss of life was the loss of blood : 
and also vdtli the “ pouring out of the soul,” 
the “ offering of the soul,” and other similar ex¬ 
pressions (especially in the LXX.), as if there 
was an identity between the soul and the blood, 
■which is the life. This is the more striking, as 
there is never any such association between blood 
and spirit. 

Although, therefore, it is not possible to assign 
a local habitat to animal life, we may reason¬ 
ably suppose that as it is generally associated 
with the whole body of the living person, so it 
is particularly associated with the blood. Per¬ 
haps we may venture to adopt the expression 
that, as the body is the shrine of life, so the 
blood is its vehicle. 

[in.] The use of blood in sacrifice. This 
subject is treated of under the article Atonement. 
It need only be repeated here that the Divine 
Word is very distinct on this point, “For the 
life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given 
it to you upon the altar, to make an atonement 
for your souls: for it is the blood that maketh 
an atonement for the soul” [Lev. xvii. 11]. 

[IV.] ■ The Blood of our Lord. But beyond 
such considerations as belong to blood in its rela¬ 
tion to the life of animals and the salvation of 
man, it must also be remembered that it is espe¬ 
cially associated with the redeeming and sancti¬ 
fying work of our Lord. 

a] For, in the first place, the shedding of the 
blood of Christ is the typical aet which marks 
the offering up of His life as a propitiatory and 
redeeming sacrifice : “ Whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in His blood ” 
[Eom. iii. 25]; “ Having made peace by the 
blood of His cross, by Him to reconcile all things 
to Himself” [Col. i. 20]; “In whom we have 
redemption through His blood ” [Eph. i. 7; Col. 
i. 14]; “The Church of God, which He hath 
purchased with His own blood ” [Acts xx. 28]. 
Nor is this view of the propitiatory effect of 
Christ’s blood shedding restricted to the act; for 
that effect is clearly represented as continuous: 
“ By His own blood He entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us ” [Heb. ix. 12]; and there He is seen as 
one “ clothed with a vesture dipped in blood ” 
[Eev. xix. 13], and is continually praised in the 
memorial hymn of His passion: “ Thou vast 
slain, and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood ” 
[Eev. v. 9]. 

7] In the second place, the blood of Christ is 
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Scripturally represented as having a present rela¬ 
tion, as a cleansing power, to tlie spiritual nature- 
of mankind : “ Iiow much more shall the blood 
of Christ . . . purge your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God” [Ileb. ix. 14]; 
“ Elect, according to the sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ” [1 Pet. i. 2]: “The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin ” [1 John 
i. 7], even that blood, which, like Iiis holy 
Body is transfigured by its union with Divine 
Personality, so that the robes of the saints may be 
washed therein, and “made white” by its all 
cleansing power [Rev. vii. 14]. 

c] And thirdly, the same blood of our Lord 
is set forth as having a present relation of life- 
giving power to the spiritual nature of mankind 
in all those passages which refer to His body and 
blood as the means of sacramental life : “ This is 
My Blood,” said our Lord, as well as “ This is 
My Body” [Matt. xxvi. 28, &c.]. ‘‘The cup 
of blessing which we bless,” said St. Paul, “ is 
it not the communion of the Blood of Christ ” 
[1 Cor. x. 10]. And our Lord, again, in His 
clear prophetic words, “Whoso eateth My Elesh, 
and drinketh My Blood, hath eternal life: . . . 
for My Flesh is meat indeed, and My Blood is 
drink indeed” [John vi. 54, 55]. 

BODY, MYSTICAL. The union between 
Christ and Christians is of so real a nature, that 
the Church is called by St. Paul the Body of 
Christ—“for His Body’s sake, which is the 
Church” [Col. i. 24]; “The Church, which is 
His Body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in 
all” [Eph. i. 23]; “For the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edi¬ 
fying of the Body of Christ” [Eph. iv. 12]; 
“How ye are the Body of Christ, and members 
in particular” [1 Cor. xii. 27]; “For we are 
members of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His 
bones ” [Eph. v. 30], The truth of the Apostle’s 
words, “ This is a great mystery,” is so self- 
evident, that it is customary in speaking of the 
Church as Christ’s Body to call it His “ Mystical 
Body,” as being a state of union and co-existence 
between Christ and Christians, which is to be be¬ 
lieved rather than explained, nevertheless, the 
truth revealed in Holy Scripture and involved in 
this expression is that the spiritual life of Chris¬ 
tians is the life of Christ. He is sacramentally 
communicated to and united with them, so that 
the Church is “ the fulness,” ix. the comple¬ 
ment “ of Him that filleth all in all ” [Chrysos. 
in Eph. i. 24], Hence the Church is not only a 
congeries of material bodies and immaterial souls, 
it is also such a congeries united into one mysti¬ 
cal Body by the extension to and penetration of 
all by the living and life-giving Christ. 

BODY, NATURAL. The theological aspect 
of the human body, in its relation to sin and 
holiness, will be found in another article [Asceti¬ 
cism]. It is only necessary here to consider the 
theological aspect of its original and of its exist¬ 
ing material condition. 

[I.] Its Creation. The only knowledge which 
we possess respecting tlie creation of the human 
body is that which is derived from Holy Serip- 
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ture. Scientific induction can carry the inquiry 
into its origin only as far as one or more proto¬ 
plasts, and beyond that point we are dependent 
on revelation, the testimony of which is substan¬ 
tially contained in Gen. i. 2G, 27 ; ii. 7, 21-23 ; 
v. 1, 2. These several passages tell us that God 
created man “ in the image of God;” that He 
“ formed man of the dust of the ground,” causing 
him to become a living soul by breathing into his 
nostrils the breath of life; that Tie created human 
nature in two sexes; and that the first woman 
was formed from the substance of the first man. 

From this account it is evident that the human 
body was not created out of nothing, but from a 
pre-existing substance. This is also re-stated in 
the subsequent words of God, “ till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken: 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re¬ 
turn ” [Gen. iii. 19]. Some further evidence to 
tlie same purport is also found in the book of 
Job, “Remember, I beseech Thee, that Thou hast 
made me as the clay; and wilt Thou bring me 
into dust again F’ [Job x. 9] ; and also by the 
reference of the prophet Jeremiah and St. Paul to 
the potter’s work with clay when speaking of the 
creation of man by God [Jer. xviii. G ; Rom. ix. 
20, 21]. We must not, however, look on such a 
mode of creation from any anthropomorphic point 
of view. The continuous processes of natural 
action are ever transforming inorganic substances 
into plants; but our Lord’s will was enough in¬ 
stantaneously to transform the inorganic substance 
of water into the organic substance of wine. The 
first is an illustration of the intermediate process 
by which comminuted mineral matter is always 
being changed into bone, muscle, blood, &c. ; the 
second, of that Divine force by which intermediate 
processes are overleaped and superseded, and the 
simplest forms of matter changed into the most 
complex. In the creation of the human body, 
then, we are not to imagine the Creator as one 
standing before a mass of clay and moulding it 
into a man; but with the eye of faith to regard 
Him as acting by His will upon tlie inert matter, 
so that it became at once an organized being, 
instead of by a long course of intermediate pro¬ 
cesses, and by assimilation. 

It is to be observed, as regards the creation of 
the first woman, that it was of a more intermedi¬ 
ate character than that of the first man. The 
substance of the woman’s body was taken from 
the substance of the man’s; and whereas life was 
conveyed to the body of man by a direct commun¬ 
ication of it from God, it appears (from the ab¬ 
sence of anything to that elfect in the narrative) 
not to have been so conveyed to the body of 
woman, but by a derivation of it from tlie life 
given to man. Thus “ the woman ” seems to have 
been “of the man” [1 Cor. xi. 12] as entirely as 
the child is “of” its parents: the material sub¬ 
stance and the life ol'the one organized living being 
coming from the material substance and life of 
another, instead of coming from the primal matter 
of the earth and the original Fountain of life. 

[II.] The Fall influeneed the body of man as 
well as his soul. It was originally ereated with 
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a capacity for immortality, which capacity was to 
become a possession and reality by its participa¬ 
tion of some food spoken of as the “ tree of life,” 
and of which traditions survived even outside of 
Revelation, in the “ ambrosia ” and “ nectar ” of 
the Grecian mythology. It appears as if even the 
capacity for immortality was destroyed by the 
Fall; but whether this were so or not, it is cer¬ 
tain that the means of immortality ceased to be 
within its reach, for man was no longer permitted 
to put forth his hand and take of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live for ever [Gen. iii. 22], but was 
driven out from its neighbourhood, and prevented 
from returning thither by supernatural hindrances 
[Gen. iii. 24], 

There was probably a loss of corporeal beauty 
and vigour consequent upon the Fall. “ Thou 
shalt die ” was a sentence that extended itself 
over the whole course of each man’s life,—“ dying, 
thou shalt die.” For death is the climax of a 
more or less prolonged disorganization of the body, 
and disease is death in its more or less interrupted 
or unimpeded stages of disorganization : “As soon 
as we were born we began to draw to our end ” 
[Wisd. v. 13]. If or does it seem probable that 
so momentous a change in the final capacity of 
the body should be unaccompanied by any proxi¬ 
mate change in beauty and vigour, even leaving 
out of the account that loss of the Image of God 
which may have involved the loss of a bodily 
perfection that was not again to be found until 
God Himself became Incarnate. 

A degeneration of the natural body seems there¬ 
fore to have been one inevitable result of the Fall 
of man, but no data exist by means of which we 
can form any estimate as to the extent to which 
such a degeneration took place. It is not unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the work of the Incarna¬ 
tion (which extends to the body so far, at least, 
as to give it capacities for holy living and for 
future resurrection) may have elevated our cor¬ 
poreal nature above the condition into which it 
was thus brought by the Fall, and in some measure 
have repaired the ensuing degeneration. But 
disease and death still maintain their hold over it, 
and perfection will be re-attained, not in the 
natural body which retains the capacity for dying, 
but in the spiritual body, to which the capacity 
for immortality will be restored. 

BODY, SPIRITUAL. In 1 Cor. xv. 44, 
St. Paul writes respecting the external and 
organic part of our nature, that in death “ it is 
sown a natural body,” but that in the resurrec¬ 
tion, “ it is raised a spiritual body: ” and he 
emphasizes his words by adding, “ There is a 
natural body” [aw/m i^uytKov] “ and there is a 
spiritual body” [erw/xa Trvevjxa-iKovj. The lan¬ 
guage of the chapter in which these words occur 
is very precise and the argument close and exact, 
and there is no room for imagining either that the 
expression “ spiritual body” is rhetorical, or that 
it contains any real contradiction of terms. 
Taking it in its literal sense the emphatic de¬ 
claration of the Apostle is an assertion that om‘ 
nature will, in the resurrection, have something 
corresponding to its present external and organic 
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body, but of a much more attenuated and spirit¬ 
ual substance. Angelic beings appear to have 
bodies of such a nature [Angels] : and the Body 
of our Lord appears to have undergone a change 
in its Resurrection which made it the archetype 
of risen human bodies. [Resurrection.] 

It is evident that the organic nature of the 
human body is in a large degree adapted for a 
state of existence which there is every reason to 
think will not form part of future resurrection 
life. The functions connected with food, and 
with the reproduction of the species, are com¬ 
monly, and with good reason, supposed to be¬ 
long to this life only: and it is a reasonable 
corollary that the organic systems framed for the 
operation of those functions will either [1] form 
no part of tlie nature which does not any longer 
require them, or [2] be in an undeveloped con¬ 
dition analogous to that of rudimentary limbs in 
the lower animals. On the other hand, the 
functions connected with thought and expression 
of thought may be expected to be highly de¬ 
veloped in a life, the intellectual sphere and 
capacities of which will be so much more ex¬ 
panded than those of the present life. And 
thus, without venturing further into speculation, 
it may not unreasonably he conjectured that the 
“ spiritual body” will be a reproduction of such 
portions of our bodily nature as are associated 
with the operations of mind, as distinguished 
from those which are associated with the opera¬ 
tions of matter. But the complete definition and 
distinction of these several portions is beyond 
the power of physiological science. 

BREVIARY. The late English form of the 
Latin name given in continental countries to the 
book containing the daily services of the Church. 
The ancient Latin equivalent in the Church of 
England was Portiforium, which was translated 
by Porhiis or Portcss, The word Breviarium is 
of considerable antiquity, for it was in common 
use in the time of Micrologus, whose commentary 
on Divine Service was written about a.d. 1180. 
It is supposed to have been formed from Breve 
Ovarium, and it may have been introduced when 
St. Benedict condensed and shortened the daily 
offices for his rule, that is, in the sixth century 
[Grancolas, p. 5, ed. 1734]. The Breviary is a 
collection of the Psalms, Lessons, Prayers and 
Hymns which form “ the Hours,” that is the 
daily offices of Divine Service as distinct from 
the Liturgy. There is a much greater variety of 
Breviaries than of Missals in the Western Church, 
but they are reducible to four principal classes, 
viz., the Roman, the Gallican, the Mozarabic, 
and the Anglican. There was formerly also a 
great variety of Monastic Breviaries, derived 
from that constructed for his order by St. Bene¬ 
dict. For detailed accounts of the various 
Breviaries the reader is referred to the volume 
on Liturgies, which forms part of this series. 
The fullest and most satisfactory historical work 
on the Breviary is the Commentarivs Ilistoricus in 
Romanian Breviarium of Grancolas, printed in 
French in the year 1728, and in this Latin trans¬ 
lation (probably by theoriginal author) in a.d. 1734. 
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BRIEF. An official document issued by the 
Pope ; and generally with reference to matters of 
temporary importance, rather than, as Bulls, for 
those of a permanent character. Briefs begin 
with the name of the Pope by whom they are 
issued, e.fj., “Pius Papa IX.,” are signed by the 
Cardinal Secretary of State, and are dated from 
the Nativity. They are written in modern 
characters, on fine parchment; and are sealed 
with the Pope’s signet-ring called the “ Seal of 
the Fisherman,” from its design, which is that of 
St. Peter drawing his net to land. [Bull. 
Chirograph.] 

BRIEF, ROYAL. [Alms.] 

BUDDHISM. A system partly religious and 
philosophical, but mainly social and philanthrop- 
ical, which emerged from the bosom of Indian 
Brahmanism, according to Chinese authorities, 
about b.c. 1000, according to Indian about B.c. GOO. 

[I-] Antecedents. In the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century b.c., the Brahmans, a branch of the white 
Aryans, migrated from the north-west into Hin¬ 
dustan, where they found a more numerous race 
of coloured and more barbarous aborigines. 
Amongst the immigrants the sacerdotal families, 
and the royal or noble class, were already distinct 
from the people at large; and the fixed position 
of inferiority in which the aborigines stood to the 
immigrants as a whole extended gradually in its 
measure to the inferior class of the latter. The 
result was the most rigid system of caste which 
the world has ever known : the priests and nobles 
forming a coalition to oppress the two inferior 
castes, with an inhumanity unparalleled in history. 
Intermarriage was forbidden, and the perpetuity 
of the caste distinctions carefully inculcated. 

Parallel with the social inferiority of the two 
lower castes grew up a religious one. The 
polytheistic nature-worship of the Brahmans, in 
their original seats, gradually gave way, among 
the more educated classes, to an exceedingly A T ivid 
notion of one Infinite and Eternal Spirit, in com¬ 
parison with whose perfections the individual life 
of man seemed mean and miserable. To be rid 
of personality, the form and condition of earthly 
existence, was thus the supreme object of desire. 
From the lower people, however, to whom life 
was (not merely theoretically) a scene of misery, 
this doctrine of a Supreme Spirit, in whom the 
individual might look to lose himself and find 
rest, Avas carefully concealed: they still believed 
in the gods and demons, and in an endless scries 
of states of existence through which the soul was 
continually migrating. 

[II.] Buddha's reform mainly consisted 1, in 
a slight modification of the doctrine of absorp¬ 
tion ; 2, in the extension to all the people of that 
which had hitherto been the monopoly of the 
instructed; and 3, in a philanthropical revolu¬ 
tion founded upon the principle of the equality 
of all men. 

a] His life falls into four periods. Born of a 
royal family in the east of Hindustan, he lived 
for the first twenty-nine years in the luxury and 
magnificence of his father’s court. At the end of 
that time he “awakened” (Buddha = “the a- 
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wakened”) to the transitoriness and unreality of 
eartlily existence, and went forth as a beggar to 
study in the schools of the Brahman priests. 
Dissatisfied with their doctrines, he withdrew into 
the forests for seven years to meditate, at the end 
of which he began a life of preaching, mortification, 
and philanthropy, which continued tm forty-eight 
years, until his death in b.c. 543. 

5] The doctrine of Buddha is a development 
of the following four principles :—1, Every kind 
of existence is transitory and painful; 2, all 
existence is the result of passion in some previous 
form of existence; therefore 3, the extinction of 
passion is the one means to escape from existence 
and from the misery which is inseparable from 
it; hence 4, all obstacles to this extinction of 
existence must be eliminated. 

By existence is meant that separation from the 
general Being of the world which is involved in 
individual life and in the opposition of the subject 
wliieh thinks, and the object whieh is thought 
about; by extinction of existence is meant, not so 
much annihilation, as the becoming one with 
Hature, in which that form of consciousness 
which separates subject and object is done away. 
This extinction Buddha called “ the blowing out 
of the lamp ” {Nirvana), which does not neees- 
sarily imply the annihilation of consciousness 
altogether, but only of a finite form of conscious¬ 
ness, which may be as the light of a lamp to the 
light of day. Of God he does not seem to have 
spoken, nor to have identified Nirvana with the 
Brahmanic absorption into the Divine essence. 
Of the gods of the people he says that they are, 
like men, subject to the law of Metempsychosis, 
or transmigration through an endless series of 
states of existence, and are therefore unworthy to 
be worshipped, because they are unable to deliver. 
Hence it would be incorrect to call Buddha either 
a theist or an atheist: he simply describes a state 
of absolute repose as an escape from the popular 
Metempsychosis, which is suseeptible either of a 
theistie or an atheistic interpretation, but which 
he did not himself refer in any wav to the idea 
of God. 

This Nirvana may be attained by all. “As 
there is no difference between the body of a 
prince and that of a beggar, so there is none 
between their spirits. Every man alike is capable 
of coming to a knowledge of the truth, and to 
work out his own emancipation, if he but will to 
do so.” 

The means to this are the extinction of passion, 
the surrender of tire dearest wishes, of property, 
of the barest necessities, even of life itself, for the 
sake of others. 

All hindrances to this end, which each would 
try to remove from his own way, he must try to 
remove from the path of others. Of these the 
principal are the laws, rites, and institutions of 
Brahmanism. Seeondly, no Buddhist may do 
harm to another, by which his attainment of per¬ 
fection may be hindered. Kindness, compassion, 
gentleness, pity, love, toleration are to be shewn 
by Buddhists, not only to eaeh other but to all. 
Thirdly, the planting of trees, digging of wells 
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the building of public places of shelter and rest, 
and the general amelioration of the life of the 
people, complete the simple code of ethics. 

c] His institutions. The practice of philan¬ 
thropy, however, will not by itself lead to Nir¬ 
vana : whilst the higher asceticism is unattainable 
by the majority of men. This led Buddha to 
divide his community into two orders, the laity, 
who practised the former, and who, although not 
escaping the fate of Metempsychosis, might hope 
to attain some higher state of existence, in which 
the practice of asceticism would be more possible; 
and the clergy, who applied themselves wholly 
to working out their own emancipation, supported 
by alms and the contributions of the laity. The 
clerical order was open to all, even to women 
who were strong enough to practise the neecssary 
mortifications ; and from it any might reeede who 
felt themselves too weak. The principal duties 
of the clergy were public preaehing, open con¬ 
fession before the community, and the eenobitie 
life. In the course of time an ascending seale of 
degrees in perfection gave rise to an elaborate 
hierarchy culminating (in Thibet) in a kind of 
pope, the Grand Lama. 

III.] The spread of Buddh ism was remarkably 
rapid. The nueleus of the community, which 
■was destined to supplant the Brahmanie system 
of caste, was composed of persons from the lowest 
of the people, “the weary and heavy laden;” 
this was soon joined by some of the priests, glad 
to be relieved from the painful study of the 
Vedas, and by several members of the noble and 
royal caste, who seized the opportunity of reliev¬ 
ing themselves from the oppressive tutelage of 
the priests. The new doetrine seems to have 
spread first-— 

a] In the north-west of Hindustan, where Brah¬ 
manism had never taken deep root. Crossing 
the border, it found favour with the descendants 
of Alexander and the Greek populations; through 
them it passed on to Alexandria, where it exer¬ 
cised an important influence upon the growth of 
Neo-Platonic philosophy. It left its mark, too, on 
Manielueism and some of the Gnostic sehools. 

/;] In Hindustan generally about the third een- 
tury b.c. This is known from the stone-inscrip¬ 
tions of King Piyadasi, which are found in the 
east, north and middle of the country, and which 
contain the chief rules of Buddhist morals. It 
began to decline about the seventh century a.d., 
and was soon driven, with fire and sword, out of 
the country in the eighth. A remnant, however, 
is still found in the south-west. 

c] In Ceylon it took root very early; and the 
Cingalese sacred books are some of the most reliable 
authorities for the early history of the move¬ 
ment. 

cZ] In Inner Asia, China and Th ibet, Buddhism 
spread in the seeond eentury b.c., where it at¬ 
tained its most perfect hierarchical development 
in the eighth and ninth a.d. 

From China it penetrated to Japan, from Ceylon 
(probably) into Burmah and Siam, Java and the 
Indian Archipelago, though at what date is un¬ 
certain. At present it forms the almost exclusive 
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religion of between one-fifth and one-fourth of 
the whole human race. 

[IV.] Collateral Effects. 1. Asa kind of refor¬ 
mation, it reaeted upon the old Brahmanie re¬ 
ligion, which soon purified itself of human sacri¬ 
fice and the more barbarous parts of its eeremonial; 
many obscenities of custom disappeared; and the 
old Polytheism partly gave way before a modifica¬ 
tion of the doctrine of the One Infinite Being. 
The festival of Juggernaut, during which all dis¬ 
tinction of caste ceases, and Buddhist symbols arc 
used, marks the necessity which the Brahmans 
were under of retaining some relies of Buddhism, as 
they were of classing Buddha himself among tho 
Avatars of their god Vishnu. 2. Buddhism 
may be said to be the parent of Italian architec¬ 
ture, which, though based at first on Greek 
models, soon assumed a character of its own, as 
is seen in the enormous temples, especially the 
celebrated one on the west eoast of India. Rever¬ 
ence for them founder, too, developed an historical 
sense and accuracy, which, e.g., in the Cingalese 
historians, compares very favourably with that of 
the Brahmans. 3. The effeet of the new reli¬ 
gion upon the Mongols was that of turning into 
mild and peaeeahle people one of the most 
bloodthirsty raees of Asia. 

[V.] Deterioration. The utter absence of any 
other object of worship, and the reverence for his 
work of emancipation, soon led to the worship of 
Buddha himself, and to the obscuration of his 
name by an overgrowth of miracles and legends. 
The same causes led to the veneration of his 
relics; and the ercetion of reliquary towers is 
supposed by some to have given the first idea 
of church towers to Christian art. 

[VI.] Points of contact with Christianity. The 
absence of any theological element in Buddhism 
distinguishes it toto cudo from Christianity. But 
there are many external points of similarity which 
a well-prepared missionary might turn to aceount. 
Like Christianity, Buddhism stood in opposition 
to a law and eeremonial which had become a 
hard taskmaster; like Christianity, too, it afforded 
a relief to the “weary and heavy laden,” by call¬ 
ing away the mind to the spiritual world, and, 
on the other hand, by the doetrine of the brother¬ 
hood of all elasses and nations of men. The 
philanthropy of the one is very like that of the 
other; and the moral ideal, gentleness, meekness, 
long-suffering, compassion, love, is common to 
both. A Roman Catholic missionary would also 
find analogies in the monastic orders, the celibacy 
and tonsure of the clergy, the use of rosaries, 
the veneration of relics, &e. It might also be 
possible for one well-versed in the Pauline method 
of evangelization [Acts xvii. 23] so to interpret 
both the doetrine of Nirvana and the cultus of 
Buddha as to be able to budd them up gradually 
into the Christian faith. [Consult Weber’s In- 
disclic Studien, Slcizzen und Seifen; Max Miiller’s 
Chips, &e., i. 9 and 10; St. Hilaire, Le 
Bouddha.~\ 

BULL. The highest kind of official and autho¬ 
ritative document which is issued by the Pope. 
The name is derived from the “ Bulba,” or leaden 
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seal with which the document is authenticated. 
This is struck from a double die, which is kept in 
great secrecy at the Camellaria, and is attached to 
the document by a cord of hemp (or of silk in 
more important cases) in the manner in which 
seals were always attached in mediaeval times. 
Bulls are engrossed on strong rough parchment, 
and always begin with the formula “ [Pius IX.] 
Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei, ad futuram,” or 
“ ad perpetuam rei memoriam.” They are signed 
by the functionaries of the Papal Chancery, and 
are dated from the Incarnation. [Chirograph. 
Brief.] 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD. In all nations, 
and from the earliest times, the burial of the dead 
has been attended with importance. On political 
as well as theological grounds this has been neces¬ 
sary. The interment of the body in the ground 
is the most ancient and most general, but not the 
universal practice. The cave of Machpelah is the 
first instance named of a special place for burial 
[Gen. xxiii. 4-9]. As this cave was purchased 
by Abraham for himself and his descendants, so 
it became a special direction with the dying pa¬ 
triarchs that they should be buried there. The 
solemn funeral of Jacob [Gen. 1.] was conducted 
after the Egyptian manner. The body of Joseph 
also was embalmed and put in a coffin. The 
spicery and balm and myrrh carried by the Ish- 
maelites into Egypt was used for these embalm¬ 
ings. The place of bmial was held sacred, and 
the graves of illustrious men or of dear friends 
were selected by the living as the scene of their 
own burial [1 Kings xiii. 31]. The passages in 
the Old Testament which have been thought to 
shew that the Jews occasionally burned dead 
bodies appear to refer only to the burning of spices 
on the bodies [1 Sam. xxxi. 12; 2 Cliron. xvi. 
14, xxL 19 ; Jer. xxxiv. 5]. Xor has the rite of 
burning the dead ever been practised among 
Christians. The attempted revival of the practice 
in France, towards the end of the last century, 
met with little favour. The care bestowed by 
the ancient Jews on funereal rites shews the belief 
in a future resurrection, and in the immortality of 
the soul. It was a pious work to bury the dead, 
even of the enemy [Tob. i. 17 ; 2 Kings ix. 34; 
Ezek. xxxix. 14, 15]. And an unseemly burial 
was regarded as a great disgrace [Jer. viii. 2 ; 
xxii. 19; Eccles. vi. 3; 2 Macc. v. 10]. Frequent 
reference occurs in Ploly Scripture to the burial 
customs of the heathen around [Deut. xiv. 1 ; 
Ps. cvi. 28; Lev. xix. 27, 28; Jer. xvi. G-8], 
Hired women to mourn seem always to have at¬ 
tended Jewish funerals [Jer. ix. 17, 18; Amos 
v. 1G]. In the time of our Saviour we find the 
use of spices continued [Matt. xxvi. 12 ; John 
xix. 40] ; and from the instances of the widow’s 
son at Kain, Lazarus, and our Lord Himself, we 
may gather that coffins were not used. The care 
and attention bestowed upon the dead by the 
early Christians did not escape the notice of their 
heathen persecutors. They attempted to aggra¬ 
vate the last hours of the martyrs by threatening 
them with dishonourable burial. In many cases 
this was intended to prevent the honour paid to 
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their memory and the meetings around their 
tombs. But Diocletian and Maximum tolerated 
the burial of martyrs. 1 From the earliest times 
burial near martyrs was accounted honourable, 
and Christians had their cemeteries separate from 
the Gentiles. 2 Some heretics, when in power, 
refused burial to the Catholics. 

At first the dead were buried anywhere. The 
Christians conformed to the Pagan laws regarding 
extramural interments. 3 Monuments were erected 
by the highway. Baronius names forty-three 
burial-places in the suburbs of Rome, 4 and gives a 
description of one discovered in his time [c. a.d. 
1578]. In the fourth century, laws and rulers be¬ 
ing alike Christian, martyriawere erected over these 
burial-places. In general the extension of the 
boundaries of a city would by degrees include 
those Koi/ir]T7jpia which had been at first outside. 

(’>radually interments were allowed inside a church. 
The first Council of Braga [a.d. 5G3], allows men 
to be buried in churchyards; the first concession 
was to kings and emperors, who might be buried 
in the porch; and laymen were expressly forbid¬ 
den to be buried in church at the Council of 
Tribur [a.d. 811]. This was permitted at the 
Council of Mentz [a.d. 813]. 5 The earliest men¬ 
tion of consecration of cemeteries is by Gregory of 
Tours [a.d. c. 570]. As soon as persecutions 
ceased the Christians used hymns and psalmody 
at their funerals, and from Chrysostom we learn 
some that were so used. 6 They were chosen to 
express joy and thanksgiving; not sorrow, as of 
men without hope. Burials were always by day; 
but lighted torches were used. Some funeral 
orations over eminent persons are still extant. 
Flowers also were strewn over the grave. Martyrs 
were buried in ecclesiastical vestments. There 
has never been any alteration in the custom 
of placing the body on its back, and with the 
feet to the east. We find very early evidence of 
a set body of men who made the proper conduct 
of funerals their special care [see also Acts v. G, 
viii. 2]. The Koiridrai, laborantes, fossarii, were 
orders who undertook the whole care of funerals, 
and, from the poor, required no payment. They 
worked for their living. Fees for burials were 
regarded at first as a kind of simony, but the 
custom of accepting them is of ancient date. 
Pope Gregory attempted to suppress the custom. 7 
An epitaph given by Baronius [a.d. G18] lias the 
amount paid for the sepidclire named: “ solidos vi. 
depositus.” In the ninth century, some claimed 

1 Bar. 302, xxx. 

2 Cypr. Ep. 67: quoted Bar. iii. 258, 4. Cyprian ae- 
euses Martialis of having buried his sons among the 
Gentiles :—Quibus plane signifieatur, Christianos a Gen- 
tilibus sepulehra disereta habere solitos, nefasque fuisse 
se illis post obitum eommiseere a quibus viventes ablior- 
ruissent. 

3 Laws of the. Twelve Tables, Cie. de Legg. ii. 58 ; 
quoted by Bingham. 

4 Bar. 226, ix. 

5 Xullus mortuus infra eeelesiam sepeliatur, nisi epis- 
copi, aut abbates, aut digni presbyteri, aut fideles laiei. 

6 Ps. xvi. xxiii. lix. Chrys. Horn. 4. 

7 Xoveris nos illieitam antiquam eonsuetudinem a 
nostra eeelesia omnino vetuisse, nee euiquam assensum 
pnebere ut loea humaudi eorporis pretio adipisci. Greg. 
7, cp. 4. 
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hereditary rights of interment in France, after 
the example of the Patriarchs. The Council 
of Meaux [a.d. 845] forbade it. Leo IIL was 
the first to sanction it [c. a.d. 1230]. Some of 
our reformers wished to abolish the custom as a 
corruption. 

The solemn rites at burials have often been 
wholly suspended at times of great epidemics. 
And not only so, but the bodies themselves 
have been interred immediately in any con¬ 
venient place. It was so at Pome, a.d. 746. 
It was so in England, in the seventeenth century. 1 
Burial with solemnity was refused to eatecliumens 
dying in voluntary neglect of Holy Baptism ■ to 
suicides, “ biathanatito the excommunicated ; 
and to those executed for their crimes, who were 
regarded as contributing to their own deaths. 
A similar discipline in the Church of England 
forbids the rites of Christian burial to be used 
over “ any that die unbaptized, or excommunicate, 
or have laid violent hands upon themselves.” 

Burial Offices have always partaken of a two¬ 
fold character; first, a solemn committal of the 
body into the keeping of God; and, secondly, 
prayer and praise, in which the deceased is recog¬ 
nised as still a member of Christ’s Church. 
With the first have been associated many minor 
customs, such as the use of incense, flowers, and 
holy water, the true object of which is that of 
symbolizing the quasi-eonsecration of the dead 
bodies of Christians as sacred to God. With 
the seeond, all that array of psalm, hymn, and 
anthem, by which are expressed not only the 
sadness of the mourner, but the faith both of the 
living and the departed that the grave and gate 
of death lead to the peaee of Paradise and the 
glory of a joyful resurreetion. Henee Christian 
burials have the nature of thanksgivings not less 
than that of sorrow; and the highest act of 

1 At Eyam, in Derbyshire, where the plague was very 
severe, are still to be seen graves in the middle of a iield 
far distant from the ehureh. In the register of Peter¬ 
borough parish ehureh we find interments in very unusual 
places, as “the fenwash,” “the wood grounds,” “the 
pest-house,” a “close,” an “orchard,” and sometimes in 
“their yard.” This was in 1666. The letter “P” is 
often placed against plague burials in the registers. 
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thanksgiving, the offering of the Holy Eucharist, 
is frequently used as part of the Offiee (if, indeed, 
the Burial Office is not essentially part of an 
Eueharistie one) in token of the relations which 
still exist between the departed and the living, 
the departed and Christ. Sueh offices were 
aneiently used on other days as well as on the 
day of burial, the “ month’s-mind ” and the 
“ year’s-mind ” representing memorial services 
which were known even to the primitive Church. 
“ Lay this body anywhere,” said Monica to her 
son St. Augustine, “let not the care for that 
any way disquiet you ; this only I request, that, 
wherever you are, you will remember me at the 
altar of the Lord” [Aug. Conf. ix. 11]. 

One of the superstitions of the Puritans w r as 
that of omitting all religious services at the burial 
of the dead, and some Protestant sects still lay 
their dead silently in unconsecrated ground. 
“ They would have no minister to bury their 
dead, but the eorpse to be brought to the grave, 
and there put in by the clerk, or some other 
honest neighbour, and so back again without any 
more ado” [Cosin’s Works, v. 168]. Sueh a 
superstitious disuse of prayer, praise, and thanks¬ 
giving, is w r ell eombated by Hooker, with whose 
words [. Ecc . Polit. V. 75, iv.] this artiele may 
conclude: “ But whatsoever the Jew’s eustom 
was before the days of our Saviour Christ, hath it 
once at any time been heard of. that either Church 
or Christian man of sound belief did ever judge 
this a thing unmeet, indeeent, unfit for Chris¬ 
tianity, till these miserable days, wherein, under 
the colour of removing superstitious abuses, the 
most effectual means both to testify and to 
strengthen true religion are plucked at, and in 
some plaees pulled up by the very roots 1 Take 
away this, whieh v r as ordained to shew at burials 
the peculiar hope of the Church of God con¬ 
cerning the dead, and in the manner of those 
dumb funerals, what one thing is there whereby 
the world may perceive we are Christian men 1” 
[Prayers for the Dead. Greswe.ll on the 
Burial Office, 2 vols, 1836. Blunt’s Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer .] 
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CABBALA. Tlie Cabbala, or mystical theoso¬ 
phy of Judaism, means “ that which has been re¬ 
ceived,” the term being derived from “ cabal,” to 
receive. It is the correlative of “masora,” tradition, 
from “ masar,” to deliver. The Masora was freely 
delivered by the Rabbi to his pupils; the Cab¬ 
bala was a “ disciplina arcani,” and the utmost re¬ 
serve was to he observed in communicating a 
knowledge of it. It was received therefore by a few 
only who were termed Mekuhhalim. This reserve 
may account for the otherwise strange fact that 
the existence of the Cabbala was generally un¬ 
known to the learned till the Middle Ages. Yet 
the Tr. Chagiga of the Talmud repeatedly 
notices some such system of apoeryptic mys¬ 
ticism. A book “ Jetsira” is mentioned in either 
Talmud 3 and a commentary on the existing 
work has come down to us from the tenth cen¬ 
tury. The Jetsira therefore, and in substance 
the Zohar, arc probably intended where the Mishna 
lays it down that the history of Genesis may not be 
explained to two persons at once 3 the “ Chariot,” 
i.e. the throne of Ezekiel’s vision, not even to one, 
unless he be a man of approved wisdom, to whom 
a summary of the chapters may be imparted 
[Chagiga, § 1]. Allusion is here made to the 
two most ancient Cabbalistic works, Genesis, or 
the history of the physical creation, and the 
“ Chariot,” or metaphysics and mystical theology. 
The first is the book known as the Jetsira, the 
compilation of which is ascribed to Rabbi Akiba, 
[a.d. 120], and the second is the Book Zohar, 
of which Rabbi Simon ben Jochai, of the same 
period, is the reputed author 3 Zohar meaning 
“ brightness” [Dan. xii. 3], Of Akiba it is said 
[Chagiga, § 2 ] that of four doctors who entered 
Paradise, i.e. gained an intimate knowledge of the 
Cabbala, one died for his temerity, a second lost 
his reason, a third “ committed ravages in the plan¬ 
tations,” i.e. became a rationalist 3 while Akiba 
alone entered in peace and came forth in safety. 

It is said that Rabbi Ilanina 'wrought miracles 
by means of the Book Jetsira, some form of which 
therefore existed in the reign qf Trajan, when that 
Rabbi lived. More ancient Cabbalistic works 
Avere knoAvn to the compilers of the Talmud which 
have not come cIoavu to ns, and Avhich Avere written 
in the time of Herod the Great. The Jetsira also 
mentions more ancient Cabbalistic authorities. 
Like the Mishna it is divided into six sections. 

Doubts lnwe been raised Avith respect to the 
antiquity of the Zohar, the sequel of Jetsira, and 
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the principal work of Cabbalistic authority. It 
comprises the greater Zohar, Avliich, as a mystical 
commentary on the book Genesis, has but little 
in reference to the text 3 and the lesser Zohar, 
formed of the Sifra cle Zeniutha, or Book of 
Mysteries 3 the Idra Rabba, or Great Assembly, in 
Avhich Simon ben Jochai indoctrinates his ten dis¬ 
ciples 3 and the Idra Sota, or Lesser Assembly, Avliere 
the surviving seven are gathered around the death¬ 
bed of then’ instructor. There are also fifteen 
minor fragments, completing the number eighteen. 
The Zohar has been ascribed to Moses of Leon, a 
Spanish JeAV of the thirteenth century. Variety 
of style hoAvever, and the disjointed character of 
its contents, shew that it has been the growth of 
ages. The language generally indicates the ver¬ 
nacular dialect of Palestine of the tAVO first cen¬ 
turies, Avith more or less of Syriac colouring in 
particular portions. It is not written in the 
Arabized dialect of rabbinical literature, neither 
is it tinged Avith the Aristotelian philosophy of 
Islam. Altogether, internal evidence leads to the 
conclusion that it was compiled in the Tanaite 
period 3 probably, as already said, by Simon ben 
Jochai, a.d. 125, avTio embodied ancient Cabbala, 
Avhich by subsequent interpolation have reached 
nearly tAvo thousand pages octavo. Both the 
Jetsira and Zohar are alluded to by Maimonides 
[Mureh Nev., pr.]. 

The Cabbala was of foreign growth. The Baby¬ 
lonian exile determined the intellectual as well as 
the religious bearings of the J eAvish people. Seed 
Avas then cast upon the AVaters that may yet bear 
its crop in emancipation from spiritual bondage. 
Hillel’s mode of dealing with precepts that had 
been rendered impossible by lapse of time and 
change of circumstances is capable of indefinite 
extension. [See Hillel.] The Cabbala, as Avill 
be sliOAvn, supplied elements to Gnosticism in 
the second century 3 and it is only fair to suppose 
that the unsettled condition of Judaism at that 
period caused many JeAvs to join the Gnostic 
party, Avho afterwards became Christians. The 
theosophy of the Cabbala, as a corrective of 
Talmudism, served in the middle of the last 
century to bridge over the abyss that separates 
Judaism from Christianity j and some thousands 
of JeAvs passed over it as Zoharites to adopt the 
faith of Christ. The Cabbala contains many 
points of Trinitarian analogy, strange to the 
general spirit of Judaism, that may facilitate a 
yet more extensive transfer of allegiance at some 
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future date, that shall truly be as “ life from the 
dead” [Rom. xi. 15]. 

The origin of the Cabbala has been satisfac¬ 
torily traced back by Franck [La Cubbale , 353- 
390] to Babylon. It is therefore antecedent to 
Talmudism, with which however it has flowed 
ou in parallel course; many of the most eminent 
doctors of the Talmud having been adepts at the 
same time in Cabbalistic lore. But there are 
points of antagonism between the religious con¬ 
stitutions of the former and the theosophy of the 
latter system. The anthropomorphism of the Old 
Testament often becomes downright irreverence in 
the Talmud. The Cabbala attempts a corrective 
of such views. As Pythagoras, deriving his 
principles from Babylon [Beausobre, II. Munich. 
i. 31 • Franck, La Cubbale, p. 356], guarded 
against material notions of the Divine Substance 
by veiling it under arithmetical abstractions ; so 
the Cabbalistic theology is based on a numerical 
system that can have nothing anthropomorphic 
about it. The units up to ton, and the twenty-two 
letters, each of which in Hebrew is a numerical sym¬ 
bol, form the thirty-two “ marvellous tracts of wis¬ 
dom” on which the Cabbala is built. This number 
of twenty-two may be observed to be composed of 
the mystical elements, 3 — 7 + 12; i.e. the triad + 
(the triad + tetrad) + (the triad x tetrad). On the 
sum of thirty-two the Infinite “hath founded His 
Name,” and by its virtue man has power to con¬ 
trol and arrest the course of nature. The ten Seph- 
iroth are as the fingers; five correlatives of five, 
and bound together by the mean of unity. Thus 
the properties of numbers, always curious, have 
a Divine relation in this system; words also whose 
letters sum equal products are mutual equiva¬ 
lents. Metatron, another name for the personified 
Wisdom of the Deity, and so called as being in 
elosest union ■with the Supreme Throne [per a 
Opovov, Franck, 60], is identified [Sanh. 38 b.] with 
the Divine Fame Shadai; the letters of either 
word summing by Gcmatria (geometrice) 314, 
which also numbers Euach K., the Holy Spirit. 

The words of the Law veil the inner meaning. 
The mystical doctrine is the living body, of which 
the text is the outer garment. The letter N occur¬ 
ring six times in the first and in the last verse of the 
Old Testament, shews that the world’s duration will 
be six thousand years. The first word, B’reshitli, 
sums 913, and the same number is found in 
“ B’thorah yatsar,” “ by the Law He formed ; ” 
therefore the Law existed before all, and by it all 
things were created. The letters in the two first 
words of Genesis, B’reshitli bara, sum 1116, 
therefore, since the same product is found in 
“ B’rosh hashanah nibra ” — “ in the beginning 
of the year was created,” the creation of the 
world dates from the autumnal equinox. A more 
remarkable exegesis of Gematria is the identifica¬ 
tion of “Shiloh” with the Messiah, since “ Jabo 
Shiloh” [Gen. xlix. 10] and “Messiah” alike 
sum 358. The Absolute, Fin Soph, is numeri¬ 
cally identical with, Afir, light, both summing 
207. 

Again the letters had a mystical relation by 
the permutation termed Ath-Bash [CA-nx], where¬ 


by the first and last letters of the alphabet are 
interchanged, the second and penultimate, the 
third and ante-penultimate, and so forth by 
regidar progression till the middle terms are 
reached. The system is termed “Temura” or 
Permutation, and was doubtless invented as the 
means of carrying on secret correspondence in 
times of difficulty. The Targum makes use of it 
as an hermeneutical mean. Thus the name 
Slieshach [Jer. xxv. and li. 46] is rendered Babel, 
the second letter of the alphabet, Beth, replacing 
the penultimate Shin, and the two middle letters 
being interchanged according to rule. “ The 
heart of them that rise up against me ” [Leb 
Kami, Jer. li. 1] is resolved into “ Chasdim,” the 
Clialdteans, the exiled prophet not caring to speak 
out plainly. It is remarkable that Jerome re¬ 
ceived this latter interpretation from his rabbin¬ 
ical instructor [Comm, in Jer.], and Baslii knew 
no other meaning for the words. 

It may be noted here that the Temura was 
adopted by the Gnostic Marcus, who identified 
the various portions of the human body in 
Aletheia ■with the elements of the alphabet. The 
head is a and w, the neck [3 and y, &c. [Iren. i. 
134, Ed. Cambr.]. Many such points of analogy 
between the Cabbala and Gnosticism may be seen 
in the Cod. Nazar. [Ed. Nor berg.] By another 
Temura the alphabet is divided into two halves, 
the first being commutable with the twelfth 
letter, the second with the thirteenth, and so on. 
Thus Tabeel [Isa. vii. 6] is identified with Eamla, 
king of Israel. “Notarikon” was another Cab¬ 
balistic device, whereby a mystical meaning was 
obtained from the initial letters of words, as by 
a notary’s abbreviations. So a metempsychosis 
of souls being a tenet of the Cabbala, since Adam 
is formed of the initials of Adam, David, Messiah, 
therefore the soul of Adam v r as transfused into 
David, and was destined to be the sold of the 
Messiah. The first v T ord of Genesis denotes the 
entire material universe, as giving the initials of 
“He created the Firmament, the Earth, the 
Heaven, the Sea, the Abyss.” Christians have 
copied this industrious trifling, and have found in 
the same word the initials of “ Ben, Euach, Ah, 
Shelosliali yechidah thamah,” “Son, Spirit, 
Father; the three a perfect unity.” Let it be 
observed, however, that the same mystical ex¬ 
pansion is noted in the Idra Sota [c. 8], wdiere 
“ Binah,” or understanding, the second of the 
Sephirotli, is identified by its component letters 
with “ i,” the masculine termination, “ah,” femi¬ 
nine termination, and “Ben,” i.e. “father, mother, 
and son.” The spirit is always a feminine noun 
in Aramaic dialects. Hence it is the “prima fee- 
mina” of Gnosticism. [See Note i. 223, Irenteus, 
Cambr. ed.] The initials of the words [Deut. 
xxx. 12] “ who shall go up for us to heaven,” give 
the Cabbalistic response, “Milah,” circumcision. 
The word Maccabee seems to be doubly Cabba¬ 
listic. It is formed by “Notarikon” from the 
initials of “Mi Camoka Belohim Jehovah,” “Who 
is lilce unto thee, 0 Lord, among the gods V' By 
“ Gematria” also it supplies a dynastic appellative 
for the Senate [2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27] or 
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Elders [1 Mace. i. 26, xii. 6, v. 16, xiv. 9], the 
Sanhedrim or governing body after the Captivity, 
which was a revival of the Seventy Elders pSTuln. 
xi. 25; eompare 2 Chron. xix. 8-11], with the 
addition of a “Prinee” President and “Father of 
the House of Judicature,” or Y. President; the 
representatives of Moses and Aaron [Palm. Sotah, 
24, a]. The numerical value of the letters 'Q3Q 
exactly sums this constituent body of seventy- 
two members. [Sanhedrim.] 

These matters, however, only touch the surfaee 
of the Cabbala. The Septuagint translators oc¬ 
casionally betray a knowledge of the Cabbala, 
Thus they evade the declaration of the Hebrew 
text that the elders saw the Supreme Being [Exod. 
xxiv. 9. 10], by saying they saw the place [tottoe, 
Makom] of His appearanee. The “ train” of His 
robe [Isa. vi. 1] is rendered “His glory.” If 
Moses spoke with the Eternal “ face to face,” the 
LXX. adds that it was ev do cl [Xurnb. xii. 8], The 
Lord of Hosts, as having too elose a resemblance 
to the V Aof Greek mythology, becomes the 
Lord God of spiritual powers, Swapecov. The 
most remarkable Messianie propheey in the Book 
of Psalms is made square with Cabbalistic prin¬ 
ciple, where the generation of the Word is described 
as antecedent to that of the heavenly bodies, Ik 
yacrTpos 7 Tpo ewuejiopov eyevvrjcra ere [Psa. ex. 3]. 
In speaking of the creation of man it is not said, 
according to the Hebrew original [Gen. i. 27], 
“male and female created he them,” but adrov, 
“ him ; ” in aeeordance with the “ arrhenotliele ” 
character of the ideal man of the Cabbala. So 
the Talmud, “when the Almighty created the 
first Adam, he made him androgynous.” The 
formation of the world is not spoken of as an act 
of “ creation,” but as a manifestation to the senses, 
KardSeigis, the Cabbala being essentially pan¬ 
theistic and teaching the Spinozist doctrine that 
unity is the universe, and the universe unity, 
“ Eins ist alles ; und Alles ist eins.” Matter is no 
second principle. 

Again, where the Hebrew text [Dent, xxxii. 8] 
says that Jehovah “ set the bounds of the people 
according to the number of the eliildren of Israel,” 
the LXX. has “of the angels of God,” and the 
variation is explained by the Cabbala, which makes 
seventy to be the number of the nations on earth, 
each stock having its tutelary angel, while the 
Lord Himself is the guardian of Israel, as the Son 
of Siraeh says [Ecclus. xvii. 17]. This book 
throughout is largely indebted to the Cabbala, 
and more particularly in its personification of the 
Divine Wisdom as the first evolved of the Sephir- 
oth, the Pliilonic Legos [xxiv. 3], personally 
present as Jehovah of old in the “cloudy pillar” 
[75. 4] ; the intermediate Will between the 
Supreme Being and the world of matter; the 
Supreme Being having evolved the Word, and 
the Word the visible creation. If inferences thus 
supplied may be followed, the starting-point of 
the Cabbala would seem to be somewhere ante¬ 
cedent to the LXX. translation, and to the time 
of the Son of Siraeh. It had taken hold of the 
Jewish mind before the birth of our Lord. The 
Targum of Onkelos, in its avoidance of anthxopo- 
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morphie statement, by substituting the Word for 
the impersonation of Jehovah ; in its mysticism; 
and in its application of the Temura as a mean of 
exegesis, indicates Cabbalistic principle [Franek, 
67]. The Jewish exorcists [Acts xix. 14], sons of 
Sceva, an high priest, practised in all probability 
the occult arts of the Cabbala. 

Philo exhibits full traces of Cabbalistie prin¬ 
ciple [Franck, Cabb. iii. 3]. The Gnostieism of 
the two first eenturies is only a theosophieal de¬ 
velopment of it in the systems of Simon Magus 
[Ilippol. Philosoplium, vi. 18], Menander, Cerin- 
thus, in answer to whom St. Jolin wrote his Gos¬ 
pel [Hieron. in Joh.], Carpoerates, the Ophites 
[Ilippol. Phil. v. 6, 7], and the Mareosians, the 
two_ latter being most evident plagiarisms from 
the Cabbala [Iron., lib. i.]. There are sueh 
strong points of resemblanee between the Avesta 
and the Jewish Cabbala, as to confirm the opinion 
that the latter had its rise in Babylon during 
the Captivity; Zoroaster having been engaged in 
remodelling the Persian religion at Babylon dur¬ 
ing the last ten or twenty years of the exile 
[DA. Duperron, Vie de Zoroastre, ii. 67]. And as 
the Zend resembles in its structure the Sanserit, 
so the Zoroastrian notions themselves may be 
the reproductions of thought that grew up in the 
Punjab, or were imported thither from central 
Asia in the earliest days. \Z. Av., Spiegel; DAn- 
quetil Duperron; Ixleuken; Westergaard, Copen¬ 
hagen.] 

The Zoroastrian system supposed a first prin¬ 
ciple of “ eternal duration ” [Zeruane Akerene] or 
“boundless space” to have existed in neutral 
solitude, and to have contained within itself the 
germ of antagonizing principles, light and dark¬ 
ness. Ormuzd and Ahriman, light and shade, 
good and evil, were first evolved. Ormuzd, 
seated on a throne of primal light, and, as some 
sects said, in human form, 1 put forth the ereative 
Y r ord, Honover, whereby the worlds were made, and 
which was to the emanative source as soul is to 
body [Zend Av. ii. 138, 415, Duperron], This 
Word is the mediator between the Absolute and 
ereated substance, emanating from the Eternal, 
containing within itself the souree and type of all 
perfections, with power to reproduce them in other 
beings. It is spirit and it is body—spirit as 
being the very soul of Ormuzd, and body as mani¬ 
festing to the senses the law and substance of 
the universe. Compare now the first ereative 
impulse of the Cabbalistie theory. Here the first 
inscrutable Principle is the Aneient of Aneients, 
Mystery of Mysteries, the Indefinite, the Bythus 
of the G nostie system, that can only be expressed 
by the interrogative “ Mi,” who'? * First, Avhen 
the creative act was determined, Adam Cadmon 
came forth, the ideal form of man, ereated after 
the Divine image, the very substance of the ten 
attributes, or Sephiroth, from which the universe 
was evolved. As in the Persian system, he is all 
glorious with light; his robe is of dazzling white¬ 
ness ; the pure rays for ever streaming from his 
head give light to 400,000 worlds, which ho 
called into existence from his throne or “ ehariot” 
1 Hyde, de Vet. Eel. Pers. p. 298. 
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(Mereaba = 8tempos). Every day 13,000 new 
worlds spring into existence as emanations from 
his intelligence. That the idea of Infinity con¬ 
necting him with the Ein Soph may be repre¬ 
sented in the Creator of the material world, he is 
termed the Tall of Aspeet, in length equal to 
3,700,000 worlds. Thus the Cabbala, in its 
desire to eorrect the anthropomorphism of Jewish 
thought, has only ereated a more gigantie form of 
it. As in the Persian system Ormuzd shared 
in every Divine attribute, and was the source of 
the material world, so in the Cabbala Adam Cad- 
mon embodied in himself all the Divine Sephiroth, 
numerations or attributes of the Supreme, and 
was the eternal source without which the worlds 
eould never have been created. The Cabbala 
even says that many worlds had preeeded our 
own, but as being antecedent to the A. Cadmon 
they could not subsist, and eame to nothing. 
They were as the sparks that the smith strikes 
out from the hot iron—procosmic worlds, that 
eould have no lasting subsistence, beeause the 
Ancient of Aneients had not yet clad Himself in 
form. The blaster Workman was not yet at the 
anvil. This Adam Cadmon is the human imper¬ 
sonation of Aletheia in the Marcosian system of 
Gnostieism [Iren. ed. Cambr. i. 134]; also the 
Adamas of the Barbelonite \ib. 224], and of the 
Ophite [Hippo!. Philos, v. 6-S, x. 9]. The creed 
both of the Cabbala and of its original is equally 
pantheistic. The Word is, in fact, the uni¬ 
verse. 

The eosmogony of the Cabbala is briefly as fol¬ 
lows :—The ten first numerals symbolize the ideal 
universe, and the wisdom of which it is the reflex 
image. “ The Sephiroth are ten only,” the Cab¬ 
bala says with marked precision, “ and not nine ; 
ten, and not eleven.” The absolute is Zero, from 
whenee unity is evolved as the ereative spirit; 
the binary number is summed by unity, and the 
idea of all things to be hereafter brought into 
being. Three is water, four, fire ; and the re¬ 
maining six symbolize form, as the six faces of 
the cube—east, west, north, and south, zenith 
and nadir. All, however, is in the abstract as 
yet, representing ereation “ in posse." The ten 
first numerals thus express the.form and substance 
of things, flowing forth perpetuallyfrom the throne 
of the Most High, and giving eoncrete expression 
to the ideal forms of Divine wisdom. But the ef¬ 
flux becomes despiritualized and gross in proportion 
to its distance from the first principle, till in matter 
it is as the sunken dregs of emanative substanee. 
The results of creation are varied infinitely, as the 
words that express them are capable of infinite 
variation. The letters of the alphabet symbolize 
creation “ in esse.” The Absolute having willed, 
the aet of ereation became defined in ten attributes, 
or Sephiroth, numerations, afieeting eaeh other 
mutually, as rays of light, streaming through vari¬ 
ously coloured erystal, interpenetrate eaeh other, or 
as numerals may be made to enter into indefinite 
combinations. Collectively they represent the 
ideal form of the Deity, the Adam Cadmon as 
revealed to Ezekiel and Daniel in their prophetic 
visions. Hence the various elements of the 
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Sepliiroth are also compared with the parts of tho 
human body, and were turned, as it was thought, 
to praetieal aecount in eharining away local dis¬ 
eases and morbid affections. It may be added 
that whereas the notion of a Trinity in unity per¬ 
petually recurs in the Zohar, so here the human 
brain, consisting of two lobes with cerebellum, 
represents the Deity. 

These Sephiroth, eaeh of which is identified 
with one of the ten Scripture names of the Deity, 
are arranged in the following order:— 


3 

1 

2 

5 

6 

4 

8 

9 

7 

10 


They are the “decern nomina mystica” to which 
Jerome refers \Pip. cxxxvi. ad Marcell ., and Qu. 
Hebr. in Gen.] 

1. Earned the Crown, the equivalent of Ehieh, 
[I AM]; also Arieh Appayim, paK-po-pocranros, 
Infinity personified: from whenee the rest are 
evolved, viz.—2. Wisdom, Jah; and 3. Under¬ 
standing, Jehovah. These three form the first 
Cabbalistic triad; and represented the seat of 
intelligence, the head in the human anatomy. 
Also, viewing man as a triple eompound of spirit, 
soul, and vital power, it is as the spirit of man. 
The next triad is formed by 4. Merey, El, and 
its antithesis, 5. Justice, Elohim, bound to¬ 
gether in 6. Moral Beauty, Shaddai. This triad 
is as the upper body, and expresses the soul eon- 
seious of right and wrong. The lower or physical 
triad is, 7. Eternity, Jehovah Sabaoth, 8. 
Majesty, Elohe Sabaoth, and 9. Basement, El 
Chai, eo-ordinate with the lower man. The 10th. 
Sovereignty, Adonai, collects all the above in 
one, and expresses the ideal realization of the 
works of ereation, as the “fire infolding itself” 
[Ezek. i. 4]; it represents also the vital energy 
of the soul of man. 

These ten Sephiroth form the emanative world 
[Olam Atsiluth]; but still two other worlds are 
interposed between the Absolute and the material 
creation; the Avorld of ereation [B’riah] i.e. of 
spiritual essence, called also the Throne, “ out of 
the midst of tlie fire” [Ezek. ibid.] the Divine 
principle of wliieli is named Sandalphon, o-wa- 
SeXcpos, the mundane soul or demiurge of other 
systems; the third world of natural powers and 
forces is under the superintendence of Metatron, 
and corresponds Avith the four living creatures of 
Ezekiel’s vision. Either Avorld is built up on 
the mystical decad, and through both of them 
the primal light shines with a broken beam in 
eonsequence of increased remoteness. The fourth, 
or material Avorld, is represented by the Avheels of 
Ezekiel’s vision. It is the husk or shell of tlie 
world of spirits, the fuel of Divine light; for 
the Creator and His ereation are compared to a 
burning lamp divisible into three distinct parts ; 
the fuel or Aviek, the cone of darker light formed 
by imperfect eombustion, and the tapering flame 
of white light of more ethereal character; yet all 
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these are combined in one. Like the preceding, 
it is the aggregate result of the ten Sephiroth, 
but the Divine light has almost become darkness; 
“it smoulders as a coal in which there is no 
longer lire.” As in the Platonie theory, every 
thing that should over exist stood eternally pre¬ 
sent in the Divine Intelligence in archetypal 
form; and the completely Gnostic notion is added 
that the lower world is made in likeness of the 
heavenly. All that exists in the upper world is 
refleeted here below ; yet ideal form and mundane 
substance are one. As counterparts of things 
Divine, the mundane Sepliiric elements are— 
1. Tohu, without form; 2. Bohu, void; 3. 
Darkness; and 4-10 the seven portals of the 
senses—eyes, ears, nostrils and mouth ; the 
angel of death, Sammael, being the presiding 
genius. Hence it is seen that the Cabbala neither 
teaches, with ancient philosophy, that the world 
was formed of pre-existent matter, nor with the 
Mosaic aeeount, that it was created out of nothing. 

“ Ex nihilo nihil” was essentially the creed of 
the Cabbalist; so Basilides cleelared that the non¬ 
existent world was ereated by the non-Existent 
[Hippolyt. Phil. x. 14]; for the Absolute and 
Infinite, abstracted and apart from every attribute, 
is to human intelligence as “ nil.” It was a 
Gnostie notion also that the Deity was non¬ 
existent, fir }Se oAws ovra rt. [Iren. i. 108, Carnb.] 
The zero from whence the Sephiroth are evolved 
is the Deity. The universe is the efflux of the 
Deity, as effect is the outward manifestation of 
cause. It is the mantle in which He clothes 
Himself; the visible glory wherein He is revealed, 
the Sephiroth being interposed between the 
Mystery of Mysteries and the visible creation. 
But subject, mean, and object are substantially 
one. The Supreme and His creation are at once 
number, numerant, and numbered [Jetsira, i.] ; 
as Aristotle said, ravro vofs kou vor/rov [A/ et. 
xii. 7], and the Xeo-Platonics and Plotinus, ovk 
e£<a tov i'ov ra vor/rd. Spinoza reproduced the 
Cabbalistic theory when he styled the Deity the 
“ immanent Cause of the universe, indwelling, and 
one with the extended substance.” [Waehter, 
Spinos. in Jucl. ] Before the evolution of the 

Sephiroth, “Ein Soph” was simply “ Lin,” nega¬ 
tion ; or, “ Mi,” who ? Hegel has adopted the 
notion, “ Dieses rcine Seyn ist nun die reine 
Abstraction, damit das Absolut-Xogativ, welches, 
glcichfalls unmittclbar genommen, das Xiehts 
ist.” [Encr/cl. d. Sc, Phil., sec. 8G, 87.] The 
interrogative “Mi?” by the act of creation, be¬ 
came Elohim, as it is written, “ Who hath created 
these fhin/js" [Isa. xl. 2G], the Hebrew equiva¬ 
lents for the italicized words giving the letters of 
Elohim. The Deity, therefore, is the negation 
of all that man can deem intelligible; and out of 
this relatively negative substanee the world was 
evolved, the theory of the Zolrar being pure 
Pantheism. Consistently with this it denies that 
evolved substanee can over be annihilated. The 
breath we exhale still exists; man’s words, and 
his very voice continue their resonance. Death 
is only a return to the Divine principle from 
whence the soul is an efflux. It is “ God’s kiss,” 
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as it is beautifully said, whereby union is restored 
between the Supreme and His children. 

There are many points of analogy in the 
psychology of the Cabbala and of the Persian 
system, as shewn in the ancient traditions of Persia 
[D’Anquetil Duperron, Acad. d. Inscr. xxxvii. 
G4G-8.] According to the Cabbala, man belonging 
to the higher world of intelligence, and at the 
same time to the lower world of sense, is a typo 
of the universe, and was named Mierocosmus. 
Por as the universe is one with the Deity, being 
an outward expression of the Divine substance, 
so body and soul form the individual Microeosm. 
Man made in the image of God, is in this respect 
the reflex image of the Adam Cadrnon. The 
Divine similitude consists in the triple nature of 
his spiritual being; composed of the intellectual 
or dextral soul (Xeshama); the soul morally 
sensible (Iiuaeh); and the soul of vital energy or 
sinistral principle (Xepliesli), that never can 
inherit Paradise. They emanate from the triad 
of central Sephiroth 1, G, and 10, of which they are 
the terrestrial co-ordinates. In these Sephiroth 
every human soul has had its pre-existence; and 
in conjugate relation male and female, which rela¬ 
tion is severed for awhile on birth, but restored 
by marriage. Similarly Philo speaks of the 
prototypal man as formed kclt’ el nova, icea ns, 
ovre apprjv oure 8rjXv [tt. t. koct/xow.] a notion, 
however, that he may have derived from Plato’s 
androgyne [S[/mpos.\. The idea that is so often 
represented in funereal sculpture was an essential 
part of Cabbalistic psychology, and the individu¬ 
ality of each man, called by more modern Cab- 
balists, Echidah, in bodily form, eternally pre¬ 
existent, was supposed to be united with the 
first foetal germ of humanity, and to impress upon 
it its definite form and character; which union 
was severed again under the hand of death. 
\_Zoh. iii. 107.] The Brahminieal notion of the 
penal character of life on earth was not unknown 
to the compiler of the Zohar, and the souls of 
men on being sent to animate human beings re¬ 
monstrate with the Source of all, and represent 
the condition of misery to which they are about 
to be consigned apart from heaven. The idea is 
reproduced from the Zend Avesta, where the 
Ferouer, or ideal types of all intelligent beings, 
raise the same complaint, and are assured that it 
is their mission to destroy the seed of Aliriman, 
and inherit an eternity of joy. These Ferouer 
represent not only individuals but nations, like 
the tutelary angels of the Cabbala. The metenso- 
matosis of souls, Gilgula [Zohar, pt. ii. fob 99], 
was a part of the Cabbalistic creed, and marks 
another point of contact with Gnosticism; the 
same way of accounting for the apparent ano¬ 
malies of Divine government having been adopted 
by Simon Magus [Iren. Camhr. Ed, i. p. 192]; 
Carpocrates, \ib. 207, note 4], and the Ophites, 
[240]. Empedoeles, Pythagoras, and Plato ob¬ 
tained the notion apparently from the same 
Eastern souree. Pindar also says that the soul 
can only be admitted to the isles of the blessed 
after three several states of probation have been 
passed \Ol. ii. 123]. And the idea was not 
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altogether rejected by the philosophical spirit in 
primitive times [Ilicronym. ad Demetr. ; Origen, 
—. dpy<3i/, c. 7, ado. Ce/sian, iii.; Huet, Orir/eniana. 
Mdte.m psychosis. Original Sin]. According to 
the Cabbala, when each soul lias had its allotted 
trial, the restoration of all things will take place, 
and discord will be harmonized in the unity of 
the Divine Substance. The purification of every 
soul will in due time be accomplished; even 
Sammael, the Satan of Scripture, mill regain his 
first estate. He “will lose,” as it is stated, the 
first syllable of his name “ Samma,” venom, and 
the second syllable common to all angelic names 
alone will remain. The notion is Babylonian. 
Sammael is the counterpart of Ahriman, the 
Prince of Darkness. At the consummation of 
all things, Ahriman will accept the Avesta, and 
establish its authority among the lost. On the 
one side Ormuzd and the seven priprary spirits, 
and on the other Ahriman, with a like number of 
his emissaries, will do sacrifice to the Absolute 
Zeruane Akerene [Zend Av. iii. 415]. Man, 
before the Fall, had a body composed “ e principi 
limo,” not of the vile earth of which we are 
formed. So the Gnostic Justin said that the 
angels of Elohirn collected virgin earth for man’s 
formation [Hippo!. Pliilos. v. 26 ; Iren. i. 235, 
ed. Cantab.]. Adam, according to the Zoliar, was 
liable to none of our wants, and moved by none 
of our desires, and lie was endued with a super- 
angelic wisdom as with a robe of light, which he 
lost on the Fall, and he was then clothed with the 
skin of brute, that is, he was invested with our 
present body of sense. Cabbalists of later days 
have held that the souls of all mankind were 
bound up in the soul of Adam, and that our first 
parent’s sin was the sin of the whole race. The 
first man’s disobedience brought death into the 
world, affecting the whole of nature as well as 
the race of man. The freedom of will in fallen 
man is asserted; the pre-existence of souls and 
a foreknowledge of their destiny not involving 
the slightest tinge of predestination. The ethno¬ 
logy of the Cabbala is in substance that of the 
Avesta. In this latter system the earth is divided 
into seven districts, bounded by the waters poured 
forth from the beginning in seven rivers. The 
natives differ from each other gcnerically, and 
in various degrees exhibit the deformities that 
illustrate the chronicles of the Middle Ages. In 
the Cabbala we trace the same theory ; only these 
districts instead of being collateral are concentric, 
and are contained one within the other as the 
coats of a bulb. It expressly denies the unity of 
the race of man; for how should Adam have 
transferred himself to every region of the earth, 
so as to people it with human beings'! [See 
Iteuchlin, Know Cahhala JJcmulata, Wadder 
Spinosismvs in Judcnthum, Amst. 1699; Basnage, 
H. d. Juifs, vol. iii.; Briicker, H. Cr. Ph. ii. ; 
Tennemann, H. Ph. ; Ivlcuker, Emanations!ehre, 
Riga, 1786; Tholuck, de Oriu Cabbalce, 1837 ; 
Franck, La Kctbbale, is of all the best; Frey- 
stadt, Ph. Cabl)., and papers in Furst’s Orient. 
vi. x. and xii.; Herzog, Real Encydup. art. 
Kabbala.~\ 
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CALENDAR. [1.] A table of the order of 
days in the year. [2.] A catalogue of saints af¬ 
fixed to the days on which they are commemo¬ 
rated. The earliest of these ecclesiastical calendars 
can be traced back to almost primitive times, one 
of a.d. 336 being printed in Bouchier’s Commen¬ 
tary on the Paschal Cycle, and another of the 
Church of Carthage, a.d. 483, in the Analecta of 
Mabillon. They are plainly derived from the 
Diptyciis [ q. v.~\, on which the names of the 
martyrs were recorded : and subsequent additions, 
such as the columns of Golden Numbers and 
Sunday Letters, have been made for the con¬ 
venience of calculating ecclesiastical seasons. 
The Calendar of the English Church can be 
traced back to the eighth century, the time of 
the Venerable Bede [Martene, Vet. Script, vi. 
635]. After receiving many additions (chiefly 
before the twelfth century), it 'was more or less 
tampered with by incompetent authorities between 
a.d. 1536 and a.d. 1561. At the last date it 
was brought into the condition in which it still 
exists, except that St. Alban, St. Enurchus, and 
the Venerable Bede were added to it in 1661. 
Blunt’s Annot. Boole of Common Prayer [pp. 
36, 61] gives a frill comparison of the old and 
modern English, the Roman, and the Eastern 
Calendars. 

CALL. [Vocation.] 

CALVIN ISM. A system so called from 
Calvin, 1 the Genevan Reformer [1509-1564], who 
revived, with modifications, the doctrine on Pre¬ 
destination which originated with St. Augustine in 
the fifth century, and was afterwards, though never 
authoritatively sanctioned in the Western Church, 2 

1 The best modern account of the Reformer is given in 
Dyer’s Life [cd. 1850]. The author avoids the indiscri¬ 
minate adulation and mere hero-worship of biographers of 
the Genevan school, and also the unfairness and virulence 
of Roman Catholic miters. 

2 Shortly after the death of St. Augustine, St. Prosper 
and St. Hilary, the patrons of his novel theory on Pre¬ 
destination, appealed to Pope Cclestine [a.d. 431], com¬ 
plaining that there were priests at Marseilles who pub¬ 
licly taught erroneous doctrines, which the bishops of 
Gaul had been remiss in visiting with due censure. The 
Pope, on being thus appealed to, merely confirmed the 
ecclesiastical decrees of his predecessors, and of the coun¬ 
cils which had been held against the Pelagian heresy, 
but refused to pronounce an opinion on other abstruse 
questions (obviously referring to Predestination) which 
•had arisen during the controversy. He says, “Pro- 
iundiores vero difiiciliorcsque partes incurrentium qiues- 
tionum, quaslatius pertractamntqui hsereticis resisterunt, 
sicut non audemus contemnere, ita non neeesse liabcmus 
astrucre” [Epistola ad Galliarum Episcopos, c. xiii.]. 
The novelty of St. Augustine’s theory was proved from 
his unsuccessful attempts to reply to the objection “that 
it was contrary to the teaching of the Fathers and the 
belief of the Church.” Sec his treatises De Prccdestinat. 
Sanctorum and De Dono Pcrsevcrantice [Opera, tom. x. 
Mignc]; also the letters of St. Prosper and St. Hilary to 
St. Augustine on the same subject [Epistol. inter Augus- 
tinias, ccxxv. ccxxvi. ], and St. Prosper’s licsponsioncs ad 
capita la cahimniantium Gcdlorum [St. August, tom. x. 
Appendix]. St. Augustine virtually acknowledges that 
his theory was not of primitive origin, or the received and 
catholic teaching of the Church. Thus he admits that 
before the Pelagian controversy he had taught another 
and totally opposed doctrine, but that afterwards, by his 
researches, he had discovered in Scripture the true 
meaning of election, “ Nondum diligcntius quresiveram. 
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field to some extent at least, and especially by the 
Schoolmen, (as St. Thomas Aquinas, for instance), 
in the Middle Ages. 

The teaching of Calvin on Predestination may 
be summed up in what are called the Five Points, 
a name given to the peculiarities of his system. 
These are :—Election (and non-election or repro¬ 
bation) ; redemption; the bondage of the will; 
grace; final perseverance. His teaching on these 
subjects will appear from a statement of his theory 
on Predestination. He maintained that God not 
only foresaw, but from eternity decreed the fall 
of Adam and the total corruption of his posterity 
by sin p all from birth inherit his fallen nature 
with its hereditary bond of sin and guilt, and are 
in a state of utter alienation from God 3 freewill to 
Godward is totally lost; man in his natural state 
can do nothing but sin, and that continually. 2 
God is pleased, for wise reasons inscrutable to our¬ 
selves and independent of the foreseen merits of 
the objects of His mercy, to elect some from the 
fallen race to salvation. 3 They are made willing 
by His grace, which is irresistible or necessarily 
effectual, to obey the Gospel call, are regenerated 
by His Spirit, and live in holiness and obedience 
to His will, and cannot finally fall from a state of 
grace. The rest of mankind God predestines 
to eternal destruction, not on account of foreseen 
sin, though it may aggravate their doom, but in 
fulfilment of His sovereign purpose or decree. 4 
He leaves them in their fallen state without 
effectual grace, deprived of which they must 
necessarily perish, as examples of His hatred 
against sin and for the manifestation of His glory. 5 

nee adhuc invenerara qualis sit electio gratae de qua 
dicit Apostolus, Rom. xi. 5” [De Prcedestinatione Sanc¬ 
torum, c. iii. sec. 7]. “St. Augustine's theory respecting 
original sin and grace never became the doctrine of the 
Church” [Mochler on Symbolism , vol. ii. p. 64, Robert- 
son’stransl.]. Dr. Dellinger also speaks of St. Augustine’s 
views “on the necessity of sinning and the irresistible 
operations of Divine grace as not in perfect conformity 
with the tradition of the Church” [Ecclcs. History, vol. 
ii. p. 44, Cox’s transl.]. 

1 Nec absurdum videri debet quod dico : “ Deum non 
modo primi hominis easum et in eo posterorum ruinam 
pnevidissc, sed arbitrio quoque suo dispensasse” [Inst. 
lib. ii. c. 1, sec. 9]. 

2 Thus he says of infants, “Imo tota eorum natura 
quoddam est peccati semen, . . . h?ec perversitas nun* 
quain in nobis ccssat sed novos assidue fructus parit ” 
[Inst. lib. ii. c. 1, sec. 8]. 

3 A statement of Calvin’s teaching on election and 
reprobation is given in Instit. lib. ii. c. 3, secs. 10, 11, 
lib. iii. c. 21. Comment, in Horn. c. ix. 11-23. 

4 “Si non possumus rationem assignare cur suos miseri- 
cordia dignetur, nisi quoniam ita illi placet; neque etiam 
in aliis reprobandis aliud habebimus nisi ejus volun- 
tatem” [Inst. lib. iii. c. 22, sec. 11]. “Quos ergo Deus 
prseterit, reprobat, neque alia de causa, nisi quod ab 
hsereditate quam filiis suis prsedestinat, illos vult ex- 
cludere” [Ibid. lib. iii. c. 23, sec. 1]. Calvin admits, 
in a certain sense, that the eternal condemnation of the 
reprobate may be assigned to sin : but he truly adds, 
in accordance with his system, that their continuance 
in sin was really to be attributed to God’s decree, by 
which effectual grace was withheld from them, which 
could only bring them to repentance and salvation. [See 
InsL lib. iii. c. 24, sec. 14.] 

5 He thus speaks of the reprobate:—“Quos ergo in 
vitse contumeliam et mortis cxitium creavit ut irse suae 
organa forent ct severitatis exempla; eos ut in finem 
Sulim perveniant, nunc audiendi verbi sui facultate 
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Calvin’s theory thus asserts that mail in his 
unregenerate state is deprived of free will, 
and that God’s grace bestowed upon the elect is 
irresistible, necessarily securing their salvation. 
His theory required him to add that Christ died 
for the elect only, since it was at least prima 
facie improbable that if God from eternity pre¬ 
destined the elect only to salvation, Christ 
should have shed His blood for all men. He ad¬ 
mits, indeed, that in a certain sense Christ may 
be said to have died for all men, 6 but the saving 
benefits of His death he supposed by God’s decree 
were limited to the elect only. 

Such is the theory of Calvin—a revival, as 
before remarked, with certain modifications, of 
the Predestination theories of St. Augustine, 
whose works the Reformer frequently cites, and 
to whose authority he mainly appeals. In order 
to understand the Calvinistic theory, and to ascer¬ 
tain whether or in what degree it has primitive or 
patristic sanction, we must investigate this pre 
vious teaching of St. Augustine. 

He undoubtedly taught the doctrines of elec¬ 
tion and reprobation revived by Calvin, though 
there was an important difference in their system. 
But St. Augustine did not teach that God had 
predestined or decreed the fall of Adam, and the 
consequent corruption and ruin of his posterity by 
sin, and thus he escapes the charge of making God 
the author of sin. The foundation of his system, 
like that of Calvin, rests on a theory of original 
sin—that all mankind became, on account of 
Adam’s transgression, a mass of sin and perdition 
(massa perditionis), or, as he says, a condemned 
batch (conspersio danmata), and thus that all free 
will to good was extinct or annihilated. 7 To 
this “ fallen mass,” the posterity of Adam, the 
guilt and penalty of his transgression was con¬ 
veyed by generation, and inseparably and in¬ 
herently belonged; and from this hereditary 
bond of guilt and condemnation none could be 
delivered but by the grace of Christ, 8 which 

privat, nunc ejus preedicationc magis exctecat et obstupe- 
facit. . . . Ecce vocem ad eos dirigit sed ut magis obsnr- 
descant: lucem accendit sed ut reddantur cseciores ; 
doetrinam profert sed qua magis obstupescant; remedium 
adhibet sed ne sanentnr. . . . ETeque hoc quoque contro- 
verti potest, quos Deus illuminatos non vult, illis doc- 
•trinam suam amigmatibus involutam tradere, ne quid 
inde proficiant, nisi ut in majorem hebetudinem tradan- 
tur” [Inst. lib. iii. c. 24, secs. 12, 13], 

8 Thus, in his Commentary on 1 Tim. ii. 6:—“Pro 
omnibus inquam orarc Spiritus prajcepit, quia unus noster 
Mediator ornnes ad se admittat si cut morte sua omnes 
reconciliavit Patri.” Elsewhere he allows the opinion of 
the Schoolmen that Christ died sufficiently for all men, 
but effectually for the elect only, though he denies that 
it is sanctioned or confirmed by the passage quoted in 
proof [1 John ii. 2]—“ Suflicientcr pro toto mundo pas- 
sum esse Christum sed pro clectis tantum efficaciter. 
Yulgo ham solutio in scholis obtinuit. Ergo quamquam 
verum esse illud dictum fateor : nego tamen prnesenti 
loco quadrare.” 

7 See an account of St. Augustine’s teaching on original 
sin by Wiggers: Historical Presentation of Augustinism 
and Pclagianism, p. 8$, transl. by Emerson [1840]. 

8 Quotquot enim ex hac stirpe gratia Dei liberantur, a 
damnatione utique liberantur qua jam tenentur obstricti; 
istos a rcatu hereditario et proprio, illius Agui sanguis 
absolvit ” [De Prcedestinatione Sanctorum, secs. 10, 11]. 
St. Augustine, as Wiggers shews, denied the universality 
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grace was given by the new birth in holy Bap¬ 
tism—all the baptized being by the sacrament 
regenerated—placed in a state of grace and salva¬ 
tion. 

He further taught that God from eternity pre¬ 
destined a certain number from man’s fallen race 
to salvation—a number not to be increased or 
lessened 1 — n ot from a foresight of faith and obe¬ 
dience, but merely according to His own good 
pleasure and sovereign will, 2 and that He predes¬ 
tined the rest of mankind to destruction as belong¬ 
ing to the fallen race of Adam (euntibus omnibus 
ex nno in condemnationem), and if of adult age, 
in punishment also for tlieir own sins. 3 God, as 
was said, according to his theory, gave to all 
the baptized (i.e. to the elect and non-elect) the 
gifts of regeneration, and some of the non-elect at 
least lived for a time in holiness and obedience to 
His will. But there was another gift which St. 
Augustine believed was absolutely necessary for 
salvation which was denied to the non-elect— 
the gift of perseverance (donum perseverantice). 
Deprived of this they would inevitably fall from 
baptismal grace, and perish in sin. 4 Thus no 
one, according to this theory, and as St. Augus¬ 
tine also expressly taught, could assuredly know 
whether he belonged to the number of the pre¬ 
destinate. He might really for a time live in 
holiness and obedience to God’s will, and after- 

of redemption: “God sent His Son into the world not to 
redeem the whole sinful race of man, hut only the elect. 
By this Mediator God shewed that those whom He re¬ 
deems by His blood He makes from being evil to be eter¬ 
nally good” [De Correp. et Grot. sec. 11 ]. The following 
passage is peculiarly clear, and is taken from the first 
book On Adulterous Marriages [c. 15], a work written 
about the year A. d. 419 , and not directed against the Pelagi¬ 
ans : “ Every one that has been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ is a man, though not every one that is a man has 
been redeemed by the blood of Christ.” Hence the words 
in John x. 26, “ Ye believe not, because ye are not of My 
sheep,” according to Horn, xlviii. on John's Gospel, 
mean as much as this,’“Yc believe not because ye are 
not bought for eternal life by My blood.” “No one 
perishes of those for whom Christ died ” [EpisL 169, 
c. 1], Nay, according to his theory Augustine would 
hare no mediator between God and the human race, but 
only a mediator between God and the elect: “ Christ re¬ 
deemed the sinners who were to be justified” (jnstifican- 
dos peccatores) [. De Trinitate, lib. iv. c. 13 : Wiggers, 
pp. 254, 255]. 

1 “ Haec de his loquor qui pnedestinati sunt in regnum 
Dei, quorum ita certus est numerus, ut nec addatur illis 
qnisquam, nec ininuatur ex eis” [De Corrections et Gra¬ 
tia, c. 13], 

* 2 “ Cur autem istum potius quam ilium liberet—ins era - 
tabilia sunt judicia ejus et investigabiles vim ejus ” [Rom. 
xi. 35]. [De Prcedestinatione Sanet. c. 8. See also de Givi - 
tatc, lib. xiv. c. 26.] 

3 De Cor rep. et GraL c. xiii. et Tract, xlviii. in Joannis 

Evangel.: “ non estis ex ovibus mcis ” [c. x. 26]. “ Quo- 

modo ergo istis dixit non estis est ovibus mcis —quia vide- 
bat eos ad sempiternum interitum predestinates, non ad 
vitam aeternam sui sanguinis pretio comparator ‘ Pater 
mens quod dedit rniJii majus est omnibus' [ver. 29]. Quid 
potest lupus, quid potest furetlatro ? Non perdunt nisi 
ad interitum prsedestinatos. ” 

4 Mirandum est quidern, multumque mirandnm quod 

filiis suis quibusdam quos Deus regeneravit in Christo, 
quibus fidem spexn, dilectionem dedit non dat persever- 
antiain ? [De Cor. et Grat. c. viii. sec. 18]. “ Ex duobus 

autem piis, cur kuic donetur perseverantia usque ad finem, 
et kuic non donetnr inscrutabiliora sunt judicia Dei” [De 
Dmo Pcrsevcrantuc, c. ix.]. 
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wards finally hill from grace—not being by God’s 
decree predestined to salvation, and being thus de¬ 
prived of the gift of perseverance. Galvin differed 
from St. xV.ignstiiie on this point. He thought 
that the elect, from the testimony of God’s Spirit, 
and the fruits of His work, a life of holy obedience, 
might be assured of their salvation 5 —that is, that 
they might have a modified but not an absolute 
assurance, since he admitted that the signs of grace 
were often deceptive; and he draws a character¬ 
istic picture of the horrors which beset the man 
who doubts of his election . 6 

Thus, the especial difference between Augus- 
tinism and Calvinism was, that according to the 
former system, God was not in any degree charge¬ 
able with the sin of Adam and of his posterity. 
The other important difference related to the 
grace of Holy Baptism, St. Augustine believing 
in the real bestowal of sacramental grace, or 
that oil the baptized in and through baptism 
were regenerated. Calvin did not believe that 
grace in any real sense was bestowed on the non¬ 
elect. If given at all, it is represented as the 
shadow, rather than the substance of a Divine 
gift ; 7 or a deceptive, or illusive grace intended to 
render them inexcusable. Effectual grace lead¬ 
ing to salvation (he really recognised no other) 
was given only to the elect: hence he limits the 
grace of regeneration or adoption to the elect 
amongst the baptized . 8 

When Calvin proposed his theory of election, 
he fully acknowledged its fearful and terrible 
nature , 9 that God should have predestined the 
fall of Adam and its awful consequence of eternal 
death to the greater part of his posterity, who 
by God’s decree were predestined to eternal per¬ 
dition. This doctrine is not only a very fearful 
one, but it is opposed to some portions of Holy 
Scripture, as, e.g., God’s willing the salvation of 
all men (7rdvTas 6k Aet awSvjvai) [1 Tim. ii. 4], 
and to the doctrine of universal redemption, or 
what might fairly, or would usually at least, be 
inferred from this doctrine; and also to the 
fact that this condemnation of the wicked is 
never assigned to a Divine decree, but to their 
wilful refusal of the offers of grace and salvation 
(as in Acts xiii. 46). [Election.] Whatever 
may he said of the doctrine of election, or God’s 
choosing a portion of man’s lost race to salvation, 
the decree of reprobation must certainly seem 

5 In his Antidote to tlic Council of Trent, see Tracts, 
vol. iii. pp. 135, 13G [Calvin. Soc. transl.]. 

(i Inst. lib. iii. c. 24, sec. 4. 

7 Dominus ut magis convictos ct inexcusabiles redilat 
insinuat in corum (reproborum) mentes quatenus sine 
adoptionis spiritu gustari potest ejus bonitas. . . . 
Reprobi nunquam sensuin gratice nisi confusum percipi¬ 
ent, ut umbram potius apprehendunt quam solidiun 
corpus . . . nec vero nego quin liucusque eorum mentes 
irradiet Deus, ut ejus gratiam agnoscant; sed sensuin 
illorum a peculiari testimento quod reddit suis electis 
ita distiuguit ut ad solidiun effeetum et fruitionem non 
perveniunt. [Inst. lib. iii. c. 2, sec. 11.] 

8 Multi signum reeipiunt qui tanien gratite non hunt 
participes; quia signum omnibus est commune, hoc est 
bonis indifl'erenter et malis; Spiritus autem non nisi 
electis confertur, atque signum ut diximus sine Spiritu 
. est inefficax. [Coin, in Ephes. v. 26.] 

Horribilc decretum fateor [Inst. lib. iii. c. 23, sec. 7\ 
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to an unbiassed mind contrary to the meaning 
of many portions of Scripture, compelling us to 
understand them in a forced and unnatural sense; 
and it is also inconsistent with the character of 
our heavenly Father there revealed. 

This was clearly perceived when the Pred.es- 
tinarian theory was first introduced; the objec¬ 
tions against St. Augustine’s theory were chiefly 
based on its contrariety to the doctrine of uni¬ 
versal redemption, and of God’s “ willing” the 
salvation of all men. After Calvin’s revival of 
the Augustinian theory, similar objections were 
soon proposed, and some of his followers at¬ 
tempted so to preach election, as to deny the 
corresponding doctrine of non-eleetion or repro¬ 
bation. This attempt was most strenuously op¬ 
posed by the Reformer. “ Many,” he says, “ so 
1 (reach election as to deny that any is reprobated, 
but very ignorantly and childishly (nimis inseite 
et pueriliter), since election itself would not 
stand unless opposed to reprobation .” 1 

The attempt to separate these dogmas, so em¬ 
phatically condemned by Calvin, has also been 
made in modern times, and may be said to char¬ 
acterize the form of Calvinism known as semi- 
Calvinism. Row that the doetrine of Calvinistie 
election may in a certain sense be held, without 
admitting a corresponding decree of reproba¬ 
tion, is unquestionable. A theory has been pro¬ 
posed, whieh is termed (from a well-known 
divine of the seventeenth century, with whom it 
originated) Baxtcrianisra, which may be thus 
stated. Some persons, Baxter supposed in ac¬ 
cordance with Calvin’s theory, were elected by a 
Divine decree, without foresight of their character, 
to salvation; but upon all others to whom the 
Gospel was preaehed, “common grace” (that is as 
distinguished from effectual or saving grace, given 
to the elect only), was bestowed, which they 
might so far improve as at last to attain salva¬ 
tion. Thus, in their case, salvation was con¬ 
ditional, depending on their faithful use of grace. 
But the objections against this theory are mani¬ 
fest: that if men ean be saved by their own 
free will with the assistance of God’s ordinary 
grace, there would have been no need whatever 
of a deeree of election for the salvation of any 
one; neither is it probable that God in the ease 
of some persons would make the serviee of their 
own free will indispensable to salvation, and yet 
in the case of others supersede its need alto¬ 
gether by a decree of election . 2 Besides which 
is the fatal objection to this theory—the decree 
of Calvinistie election, is solely founded on the 
alleged fact, that man is by nature in a state of 
total corruption, destitute of free will, and thus 
cannot be saved , except by God’s irresistible or 
necessarily effectual grace. Hence the Baxterian 
theory is impossible, and would manifestly be 
subversive of the Calvinistie system. It cannot, 
indeed, be held by any one who admits the first 
principles, the very foundation of Calvin’s theory 

1 Inst. lib. iii. c. 23, sec. 1. 

2 Thus Calvin argues-. “ Fortuito alios adipisci, vel 
sua industria aequirere quod sola eleetio paucis confer!:, 
plus auani insulse dicetur.” [IbidA 
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—his doctrine of original sin and the total cor¬ 
ruption of human nature. 

This theory is probably little known and has 
few 7 supporters at the present day. Moderate or 
semi-Calvinists now as mueli as possible avoid 
the subject of reprobation altogether, or speak of 
it as preterition, i.e. being passed by or not eleeted 
to salvation, but as this means that the non-elect 
are left in their fallen state, in v r hich, destitute of 
God’s effectual graee, they must necessarily perish, 
the doetrine remains in the same state as before, 
with merely the change-or softening of an ob¬ 
noxious word: election and non-election are con¬ 
nected as before, and are equally inseparable. 
Hence the objections against the latter doctrine, 
whieh some Calvinists openly admit to be unscrip- 
tural ; 3 while others, by keeping the doetrine as 
mueh as possible out of sight, 4 virtually shew that 
election itself, according to the Calvinistie theory, 
is untenable, or cannot consistently or scripturally 
be maintained. 

An account may now 7 be given of the history 
and progress of Calvinism. During the Re¬ 
former’s life, his opinions were widely diffused 
throughout Europe. Some of the English Re¬ 
formers, 5 and Somerset the Proteetor, during the 
reign of Edward VI., corresponded with him. 6 

3 See Art. on Reprobation in Dr. Henderson’s edition 
of Buck’s I hcological Dictionary [1833], The writer says 
the word “reprobation” has been applied “to that decree 
or resolve whieh God is supposed to have taken from all 
eternity to punish sinners who shall die in impenitenee, 
in which sense it is opposed to election. But the word 
is never used in this sense in Scripture, nor docs the 
Scripture teach any such doetrine as that of a reprobatory 
decree, how' clearly soever it refers us to this doetrine of 
election.” 

__ 4 Thus Scott in his reply to Bishop Tomline’s Refuta¬ 
tion — “But we find nowhere in Senpture so particular 
an account given concerning the non-eleet (as concerning 
the elcet). God would do them no wrong, but would not 
exert omnipotent power in new creating them to holiness, 
but determined to have them to walk in their own ways. 
It w r as a negative deeree, a determination not effectually 
to interfere” [vol. ii. p. 159]. There is unquestionably, 
so far as we ean perceive, no difference between Calvin’s 
'positive and Scott’s negative deeree. The doetrine of 
reprobation, as held by the two writers, is really though 
not verbally identical. 

5 The reader must not suppose from what is stated 
that the Reformers—those to whom this name is especially 
given in our Church (as Cranmer and Ridley)—adopted 
Calvin’s views on Predestination, or that such views are 
reconcilable with the formularies of the English Church. 
The reformers mentioned held undoubtedly a view of 
Predestination, but, as will be shewn, it was not the Cal- 
yinistie tenet. It would be easy to prove from their writ¬ 
ings, and the explicit teaching of the Prayer-Book whieh 
they compiled, that they held the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration—that all infants by baptism are engrafted 
into the Church and made God’s children by adoption 
and graee. Now this doetrine was not only expressly 
rejected by Calvin, but is necessarily inconsistent with 
his system, since he believed that to the elect only amongst 
the baptized was given the grace of regeneration or adop¬ 
tion. We eanuot doubt, therefore, that Cranmer, Ridlev, 
and probably others amongst the reformers, held the 
Augustinian view of predestination, which is fully re¬ 
concilable with the doctrine of baptismal graee. 

6 See Letters of Calvin translated by Bonnet [1857]. 
The following are quoted from the second volume To 
Proteetor Somerset [1548], to Lady Anne Seymour [1549], 
to Somerset [1550], to Edward VI. [1551], to Somerset 
[1551], two letters to Cranmer [1552], to Edward VI. 
and Cranmer [1553]. 
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At tlie beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the 
returned exiles, most of whom had embraced his 
opinions, were promoted to bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical dignities, and Calvinistic teaching 
generally prevailed. A contemporary writer states 
that Calvin’s Institutes were generally in the 
hands of the clergy, and might be considered 
their text-book of theology.i Towards the end 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign a reaction against 
Calvinistic doctrine took place, and sounder teach¬ 
ing on predestination and grace prevailed. 2 The 
Calvinistic system was chiefly disseminated in 
Scotland by Knox [a.d. 1559-1571], the friend of 
Calvin ; and it soon became, as it is still, the estab¬ 
lished faith. “ Calvinism,” says a recent writer, 
“still more inimical to Home than were the 
doctrines of Luther, had from Geneva, its centre 
and stronghold, spread itself in all directions in 
Western Europe. In the neighbouring provinces 
of Germany it had in a great degree supplanted 
Lutheranism, and it had even penetrated into 
Hungary and Poland; it was predominant in 
Scotland, and had leavened the doctrines of the 
English Church. In France it had divided the 
population into two hostile camps.” 3 

But this rapid progress of Calvinism, as the same 
writer observes, was only temporary. After the 
Council of Trent and the moral reformation which 
ensued, the Church of Eome recovered a large 
portion of her lost ground. It would be absurd, 
e.g., to speak of Prance in modern times, as 
divided into “two hostile camps,” Catholic and 
Calvinistic. The Calvinistic party have long ago 
dwindled into a feeble and totally insignificant 
minority. Xor would the remarks of this writer 
respecting Austria in any degree hold good at the 
present day. On account of the prevalence of 
Lutheran and Calvinistic opinion, he says, “not 
one thirtieth of the population remained faithful 
to the Roman Church: ” as regards the present 
population of Austria the Roman Catholics exceed 
hr number Protestants of all denominations nearly 
in the proportion of ten and one. 4 

We have stated that predestinarian teaching ori¬ 
ginated with St. Augustine. Eor some unknown 
reason the controversy thence arising excited 
little attention in the East. The new theory had 
been indeed virtually, though not controversially, 
and in all its bearings, condemned by the teaching 
of the Greek Fathers, obviously irreconcilable with 
it. 5 In the seventeenth century the doctrine of 

1 Atque is liber [Institutio Christiana; Itclirjionis ] in 
tanto apud nostros hodic in Anglia novi Evangelii satrapas 
pretio est, ut vix qucmquam ecclesiastical function i pro- 
iiciaut, qui non hunc librum habeat ct studiosc evolvat. 
Copi [sdl. Harpsfield], Dialogi, p. 824. Antwerp, 1566. 

2 Hcylin’s Quinquarticular History, part iii. c. 21, 22. 

3 Dyer’s History of Europe, vol. ii. p. 392 [1861], 

4 In 1851 there were in round numbers in the Austrian 
empire twenty-live and a half millions of Roman Catho¬ 
lics, and of Greeks in union with Rome three and a half 
millions; the Protestants of all denominations being rather 
more than three millions [Chambers’ Eheyclopcedia, i. 569]. 

5 Cassian of Marseilles [a.U. 360-435], who introduced 
the Monastic system into the West, may be considered as 
embodying the theology of the Eastern Church in its 
bearing on Augustinian Predestination, being a disciple 
of St. Chrysostom, by whom he was ordained deacon. 
He shews, though uncontroversially, the reality of man’s 
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the Eastern Church was fully and authoritatively 
declared ; and the peculiar system of Calvin was 
expressly condemned as opposed to her belief 
from the earliest period. The following is a brief 
statement of the circumstances which led to this 
public confession. Cyrillus Lucaris, a native 
of Crete, having in his travels through Europe 
embraced Calvinistic opinions, whilst outwardly 
professing the orthodox creed of the Greek Church, 
ivas chosen the patriarch of Alexandria, and after¬ 
wards of Constantinople. Tie then published a 
confession of faith, or one was published under 
his name, in which Calvinistic opinions were 
distinctly avowed; and the teaching of the Eastern 
Church on other points was represented as being 
in accordance with the Lutheran standard. On 
this confession becoming known, two synods 
were held at Constantinople in which Cyril was 
anathematized, and it is even said that he denied 
upon oath that he was the writer of the hcretodox 
creed. His opinions were more fully examined 
in the Council of Jerusalem, held a few years 
afterwards [a.d. 1672], in which he is accused of 
the grossest dissimulation and wickedness. He had 
publicly taught, it is said, the orthodox views of 
the Greek Church whilst patriarch of Alexandria 
and Constantinople (which the Council clearly 
shews by extracts from his sermons), and then in a 
secret and insidious manner published a confession 
of faith, in which doctrines wholly contrary were 
maintained. His confession is, as the Council 
states, signed by none but himself, and could 
have no claim to authenticity, not having been 
transcribed into the public records of the Church, 
which ought to have been the case with his own 
confession of faith as patriarch. If published 
synodically, the signatures of the bishops and 
others present who sanctioned it would have 
been affixed. Any discussion respecting Cyril’s 
life, history, or his cruel end (he was strangled 
on an accusation of treason) does not come within 
our consideration. His spurious confession was 
most emphatically repudiated by the Council, 
which set forth in opposition the teaching of the 
Eastern Church on the controversy. The Coun¬ 
cil indignantly denies that light and darkness, or 
Christ and Belial, have any more concord than 
the “hercsiarch Calvin” and the Eastern Church. 
They condemn the Calvinistic system as calum¬ 
niating God, who is the Father of all, as opposed 
to the teaching of Scripture, that man has free 
will, and is to receive the reward of his actions; 
as making God the author of sin; and as being 
partial in His dealings, preferring one to another, 
though He tells us that He “ wills all men to 
be saved.” It is added that free will is the most 
assured dogma of the Catholic Church, and the 
opinion of Calvin is condemned, that man is 
saved by faith alone without works.® 

free will, the resistibility of Divine grace (though his 
view's on the necessity of preventing grace are sometimes 
erroneous), and the universality of God’s love to His 
creatures—in other words, indirectly refutes the newdy 
devised dogmas of St. Augustine. [See Ad Collatorem, 
c. xiii. 11-18, Opera, 1722.] 

6 Sec Decreta iii. x. xiii. xiv. [Kimmel, Libri Symholici 
Oricntalis EccLsuc, Jeme, 1843]. 
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The Canons and Decrees of the Council of 
Trent may next be referred to [a.d. 1545-1563] 
in their bearing on this subject. The doctrine 
of Predestination was not formally considered by 
the Council, though Calvinistie opinions on the 
subject, as in the canons on justification, are 
condemned. The only direct reference to Pre¬ 
destination is contained in one of these canons : 
“ That no one so long as he is in this mortal life 
ought so far to presume, as regards the secret 
mystery of Divine Predestination, as to determine 
for certain that he is in the number of the pre¬ 
destinate, as if it were true that he who is 
justified either cannot sin any more, or if he do 
sin, that Tic ought to promise himself an assured 
repentance; for, except by special revelation, it 
cannot be known whom God hath chosen unto 
Himself.” 1 This is merely a repetition of the 
statement of St. Augustine; it undoubtedly im¬ 
plies that the predestinate cannot perish, but 
states nothing respecting the cause of Predestina¬ 
tion, the real point of dispute. There were two 
parties at the Council of Trent, the Dominicans, 
who held the doctrine of St. Thomas, or Augus- 
tinian predestination ; and others, as the Jesuits, 
an order recently formed by St. Ignatius Loyola 
[a.d. 1534], who believed that Divine grace was 
resistible, and that the cause of election was man’s 
foreseen obedience and perseverance. Luther and 
Mclanchthon at first held the doctrine of Predes¬ 
tination according to the rigorous theory of 
Calvin, but, Melanchthon’s views were soon modi¬ 
fied, 2 and the doctrine of Predestination and 
grace, as finally developed, or held by the Lutheran 
body, was not deemed erroneous by the Council 
of Trent. Heylin says: “ The Lathers there 
assembled found nothing in the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession, and other symbols -of faith, worthy of 
blame.” 3 The canons on justification, and the 
anathemas, were solely directed against the re¬ 
formed or Calvinistie teaching. 

At the close of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the controversy on 
Arminianism began, of which an account has 
been already given [Ahaiinianism]. The Armi- 
nians were condemned by the Council of Dort, 
which faithfully represents Calvin’s teaching. 
Archbishop Whitgiffc attempted, in the reign of 

1 Sessio, vi. c. xiii. ; see also c. xiii. on the “gift of per¬ 
severance.” “ Let no one herein (the Council says) promise 
himself anything as certain with an absolute certainty, 
though all to place and repose a most firm hope in God’s 
help. For God, unless men be themselves wanting to 
His grace, as lit has begun the good work so will He perfect 
it, working (in them) to will ami to accomplish. Never¬ 
theless, let those who think themselves tv stand, take heed 
lest they fall," &e. [Watcrworth’s transl.] 

2 Comp, the original edition of Loci Thcologici [a.d. 
1521] with subsequent recensions of the same work. 
First, Melanclithon says, “Si ad prsedestinationem referas 
humanam voluntatem, ncc in externis, nec in internis 
operibus ulla est libertas, sed cveniunt omnia juxta des- 
tinationcm divinam," Afterwards this opinion was con¬ 
siderably modified in editions published during the life¬ 
time of the author, and in his last recension was certainly 
rejected. See Augusti’s reprint of the first edition of 
Loci Thcologici [Leipsic, 1821], in which the alterations 
made in subsequent editions are given in an appendix. 

3 Quinquarticular History, c. 4. 
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Queen Elizabeth and of her successor, to imposo 
nine Articles on the Church of England as an 
authoritative exposition of the Seventeen, called 
“ Lambeth Articles,” from the name of the archi- 
episcopal palace, but the attempt was frustrated. 4 

We have alluded to the different opinions on 
Predestination held by the Fathers of the Council 
of Trent, which by the Council were left un¬ 
settled. A controversy was soon raised on the 
subject by Baius or Bajus, a professor of Louvain, 
who may be considered the precursor of Jan- 
senius. Eighteen propositions taken from his 
lectures and 'writings were condemned by the 
Sorbonne [a.d. 1560]; aftenvards Pius V. issued 
a bull [a.d. 1567] censuring seventy-six dogmas 
of Baius, which the writer was compelled to retract. 
His opinions afterwards were mainly adopted by 
the Jansenists. The controversy with the latter 
originated in a work written by Cornelius Jan- 
senius, Bishop of Ypres, in the Netherlands, and 
published after his death, in 1640, under the 
title of Augustinus. In this work he proposes to 
• state the doctrines of St. Augustine on the de¬ 
pravity of man, and the nature and influence of 
Divine grace; the doctrines which, according to 
Jansenius, St. Augustine delivered and taught in 
the name of the Church. The work soon after 
its publication was condemned by Pope Urban 
VIII. [a.d. 1642] ; and afterwards by a bull of 
Innocent X. [a.d. 1653.] Five propositions 
were extracted from Jansenius’ work, which were 
condemned in these words. The first proposition 
was : “ That there are some commands of God 
which righteous and good men are absolutely 
unable to obey, though disposed to do it, and 
that God does not give them so much grace that 
they are able to observe them;” the bull says 
of this, “We declare it to be rash, impious, blas¬ 
phemous, worthy of anathema and heretical, and 
as such we condemn it.” The second proposition 
was that “ no man in this corrupt state of nature 
can resist Divine grace operating upon the soul.” 
The third proposition, that “in order to a man’s 
being praise or blameworthy before God, he need 
not be exempt from necessity, but only from 
coercion.” Of these two propositions, the bull 
says, “We declare them heretical, and as such 
condemn them.” Of the fourth proposition: 
“ that the semi-Pelagians erred greatly by suppos¬ 
ing that the human will has the power both of ad¬ 
mitting and of rejecting the operation of internal 
preventing grace ;” the bull declares that “it is 
false and heretical, and as sucli Ave condemn it.” 
The fifth proposition: “ That Avhoever affirms that 
Jesus Christ made expiation by His sufferings 
and death for the sins of all mankind is a semi- 
Pelagian,” is thus censured: “We declare it im¬ 
pious, blasphemous, contumacious and derogating 
from Divine love, and heretical, and as such Ave 
condemn it.” [Jansenists.] 

The several propositions condemned embody 
the main details of the Predestinarian theory, 
which is thus implicitly condemned by the papal 
bull, since it Avould be impossible to assent to the 
condemnation of the “ five propositions,” and still 
4 Ibid, part iff. e. 21. 
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to hold in their entirety either the Augustinian 
or the Calvinistic system. 

Speaking generally of Calvinism, in modern 
times, it must be said to have usually developed 
into Arianism, Soeinianism, or kindred heresies, 
as we may see from the present state of Geneva, 
its birthplace also from the prevalence of So- 
ciniauism in the old Puritan Churches established 
in the seventeenth century in America. In the 
disputes on Lady Ilewley’s charity, which oc¬ 
curred a few years ago, it was shewn that Presby¬ 
terian ministers in England had generally per¬ 
verted the orthodox doctrines on the Holy Trinity, 
and taught Arianism or Soeinianism. Calvinism 
at the present day is probably in its purest doc¬ 
trinal state (that is, in nearest accordance with 
the teaching of its author) in the Presbyterian 
Establishment and the Erce Church (so called) of 
Scotland. Their symbol of faith is still the As¬ 
sembly’s Catechism, which is essentially the same 
as that of the Synod of Dort, and represents the 
genuine teaching of Calvin. 1 2 
_ CALVINISTIC CONFESSIONS. The ear¬ 
liest of these documents was the Confession of 
Basle, or the Helvetic Confession. It was first 
composed a.d. 1530, and re-constructed a.d. 1536, 
and a.d. 1560. With the latter, Bullinger’s 
name is epecially associated. The Tetrapolitan 
Confession was so named as being subscribed by 
the four cities of Strasburg, 61 Constance, Mennin- 
gen, and Lindau, in 1531 ; and was probably 
composed by Bucer. The Gallican Confession 
was composed by Beza, and was presented to 
Charles IX. as that of the French Protestants, 
a.d. 1561. The Belgic Confession originated in 
the same year was approved by a Protestant 
Synod in 1579, and finally confirmed by the 
Synod of Dort, in 1619. The Scottish Con¬ 
fession was composed by the usurping “ Assembly 
of Divines” at Westminster in 1647, and estab¬ 
lished in Scotland in 1690 by Act of Parliament. 
[Calvinism. Niemeyer’s Collect. Confess .] 
CANDLEMAS. An ancient name for the 
feast of the Purification, February 2. It per¬ 
petuates the memory of a very ancient custom, 
that of walking in procession, carrying tapers 
and singing hymns. This was probably the first 
festival set apart in honour of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, as it is referred to by St. Cyril of Alexandria, 
and is provided for by Collect, Epistle and Gospel 
in the Comes of'St. Jerome, and the Sacramen¬ 
tary of St. Gregory. In the Eastern Church it is 
called the Hypapante of onr Lord Jesus Christ, 
the meeting of our Lord with Simeon and Anna 

1 “Calvin died in 1564. The discipline of his Church 
can scarcely he said to have survived him. In the 
seventeenth century, Geneva was distinguished only by 
its open profession of infidelity, till at length the Trinity, 
the Atonement and the Incarnation of the Son of God 
were prohibited by authority as subjects of public in¬ 
struction.” [Barter’s Tracts, p. 252, 1851.] 

2 There is probably a little difference on “Supralap- 
sarianism,” i.e., whether God decreed the fall of Adam. 
Calvin, we have seen, .asserted this dogma: it is only 
said in the Assembly’s Catechism, e. vi., the sin of our 
first parents “ God was pleased according to His wise and 
holy counsel to permit, having purposed to order it to 
His own glory.” 
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iu the Temple being the event kept in view. 
It is placed at forty days’ distance from Christ¬ 
mas, that being the interval ordained by the 
Jewish law between the birth of the child and 
the purification of the mother. The ceremony 
from which the popular name of the day was 
derived is spoken of in the Homilies of Alcuin 
[a.d. 790], and of St. Bernard [a.d. 1153], but 
is probably much more ancient than either. 

CANON. A Greek term, kouw, for any rule 
or law passed by a conciliar assembly, for the 
regulation of doctrine or discipline in the Church 
Catholic, or in a particular branch of it. The 
word is used in a cognate sense several times in 
the New Testament, and the Apostolic epistle 
in Acts xv. 23-29 is practically a Canon. It is 
used in the decree of the Council of Niciea [16, 
17, 19], and the historian Socrates [a.d. 439] 
distinctly speaks of it as a term commonly re¬ 
ceived in its present meaning, when he writes, 
“ Then the bishops assembled in synod, having 
drawn up in writing some documents which are 
commonly called Canons, returned to their re¬ 
spective sees” [Socrat. ITist. i. 13]. The Canons 
passed at the General Councils form a body of 
law for the whole Church. Those of some other 
Councils and Synods are almost as generally re¬ 
ceived ; but the Canons passed by Provincial 
Synods are only binding on the particular pro¬ 
vince represented. [Convocation. Council. 
Synod.] 

CANON. [Liturgy.] 

CANON LAW. [Law.] 

CANON OF SCK1PTUEE. The Hebrew 
word mp, the Greek Kavwv, the Latin canna, arc 
of the same stock, and signify a measuring reed ; 
and hence, as used by Aristotle, a testing rule in 
Ethics. Among the Alexandrine grammarians, 
collections of the old Greek authors were called 
Kavove?, as being models of excellence, classics. 
Thus the word was ready for the use to which it 
has been from a very early date applied by the 
Church, viz., to denote the rule of faith and 
practice; and the Divine code of faith and practice 
is what is meant by the “ Canon of Scripture.” 3 

The Canon of the Old Testament, which was 
the only sacred collection of books in the hands 
of the first Christians, had been closed long before 
the birth of Christ, and as such was received 
from the Jewish by the Christian Church. On 
the testimony of the Jews, therefore, the Canon 
of the Old Testament rests. 

Among the Jews, both of Palestine and of 
Egypt, there were to be found other writings 
which claimed to be the composition of the earlier 
Prophets. Such "were the books of Wisdom 
(ascribed to Solomon) and of Baruch [cf. Jer. 

3 In St. Irenreus we find the expressions, “funda- 
mentum et columna fidei nostra” [Beer. iii. 1]; “ regula 
veiitatis ” [iii. 11 ; iv. 35]. In Clement of Alexandria, 
evayyeXucqi kclvovi [Strom, iii. ed. Sylb. p. 453], In Euse¬ 
bius, kcltcl tov £kk\t)<ticuttik6v icavova [ H. E. vi. 25]. The 
Council of Laodieea (held between a.d. 343 and 381) 
decreed in its celebrated canon :—"On oil Set loumiKotn 
xf/aXpiotis \iyes6ai tv rrj iKK\^<riq. ovo£ d/cavovurra fitfihta, 
a\X& fjjova tci KavoviKb. rrj s kcuvt)s Kal iraXaias SiaOriKrjs 
[Oan. 59, ap. Mansi, t. ii. p. 574]. 
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xxxvi.] ; such, pieces also as the story of Susannah 
[LXX. Dan. xiii.], tlie Epistle of Jeremiah [LXX. 
Barueh vi.], &e. To these latter writings the 
Jews of Palestine ascribed no value,—not even to 
those among them whieh were originally written 
in Hebrew (or Chaldee), such as Eeelesiastieus, 
Tobit, Judith, 1 Maeeabees, but whieh have 
come to us only through a Greek translation, 
probably from the Jews of Egypt . 1 Although 
prized more highly by the Alexandrine Jews, 
there is no proof that they received these—the 
so-ealled Apoeryphal books—into the Canon. 
Philo Judscus, who must have been well ac¬ 
quainted with them, never quotes them, although 
bis references to the Canonical Books of the Old 
Testament are numerous [see infra]. 

The first Christians were acquainted with the 
Old Testament only (or for the most part) through 
t he LXX. version, whieh, on the faith of the 
narrative as to its miraculous origin, was com¬ 
monly held to be inspired . 2 It was soon per- 
eeived that the Word of God had been mingled 
with human additions in the collection whieh 
the so-ealled “ Septuagint ” version represented 
as the authentic composition of the writers of 
the Old Testament f and aeeordingly, from a very 
early period, efforts were made to ascertain with 
aeeuraey what were those “ oracles of God” of 
whieh the Jews alone were the Divinely-appointed 
guardians and witnesses [Rom. iii. 2 ]. One of 
the first attempts to settle this matter seems to 
have been eaused by a question proposed by a 
certain Onesimus to liis brother Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis [a.o. 170]. Tlie reply of Melito, wdxo 
had travelled to Palestine in order to obtain 
information, is preserved by Eusebius \II. E. iv. 
2G]; and the result of his investigations proves 
that the Jewish Church received as Canonical 
Seripture those Books only whieh the Angliean 
Chureh [Art. vi.] regards as the components of 
the Old Testament. The Jewish Canon is, in 
like maimer, given us by Origen . 4 

The early notiees of the Old Testament Canon 
are neeessarily vague. Isaiah [xxxiv. 1 G] 
speaks of “ the Book of the Lord ; ” Zeekariah 
[vii. 12 ] refers to the Law and “the former 
prophets” as eo-ordinate authorities; Daniel [ix. 
2 ] appeals to “the books,” and among them to 
“Jeremiah the Prophet,” in a manner which seems 
to mark the prophetie writings as already eollected 
into a volume. Popular belief—and there is 

1 See Frol, to Ecclus. Also St. Jerome, Prccff. in Tob.; 
et ad l. Judith; Prolog. Galal. 

2 According to the statement of Aristeas, repeated by 
Josephus [Ant. xii. 2], and much exaggerated by later 
writers [e.g., Philo Judasus, De Vita Mosis], this transla¬ 
tion was made in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
King of Egypt, at the instance of Demetrius Phalereus, 
by seventy-two learned Jews who were invited for the 
purpose from Palestine. Each, it was said, separately 
received the Books of Moses to render into Greek ; and 
each of the seventy-two translators produced a version in 
all respects identical with each of the other versions [see 
II. Body, De Bill. Text Originalibus] . To this, transla¬ 
tions of the other Books were from time to time added. 

3 See e.g., the epistle addressed to Origen by Julius 
Afrieanus [a.d. 220], ap. Routh, Bel. Sacr. vol.ii. p. 226. 

4 Comm, in Ps. i. This catalogue of the books of the 
Old Testament is repeated by Eusebius, H. E. vi. 25. 
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every reason to aeeept it as aeeurate—has assigned 
to Ezra and the “ Great Synagogue,” the offiee of 
making this eolleetion, as part of their divinely 
appointed task of organizing the Jewish Chureh. 5 

We read in 2 Mace. ii. 13, how Hehemiah 
“founding a library (/ji/3aio6I)k7]v, i.c. a col¬ 
lection of books) gathered together the aets of the 
Kings, and the Prophets, and of David.” The 
vuiter had just stated that Jeremiah had preserved 
the Law ; and here the remainder of the Canonical 
Books of the Old Testament are said to have been 
selected by Hehemiah from the different Jewish 
■writings . 6 Passing from the Old Testament itself 
to the scanty remains of Hebrew literature, the 
most aneient reference to tlie Old Testament col¬ 
lection of waitings, as a whole, is to be found in 
the prologue' to the book of Eeelesiastieus [eire. 
130 B.c.], whieh makes mention of the division 
of the different Books into the Law, the Pro¬ 
phets, and the Psalms [see artiele on the Old 
Testament]. The works of Philo Judfeus [a.d. 
41] and of Josephus also afford important testi¬ 
mony. Philo’s references to the Books of Moses 
are numerous; and, in '•addition to the Penta- 
teueli, he expressly quotes Joshua, Samuel (“ the 
Kings”), Job, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ezra, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Zeehariah . 7 But the famous 
nassage in the treatise of Josephus against Apion 
i. G- 8 ] supplies the earliest direct evidence as to 
lie entire Hebrew Canon. Having elsewhere 
quoted and applied almost every Book of the Old 
Testament, Josephus here eounts up twenty-two 
Books in all, aeeording to the number of letters 
in the Hebrew" alphabet. He specifies the five 
Books of Moses; thirteen of the “Prophets after 
Moses”—the prophetic history, as his view re¬ 
specting the Book of Esther led him to suppose, 
continuing to Artaxerxes (] Longimanus)—[?’.e. 
1. Joshua; 2 . Judges and Ruth; 3. 2 Books of 
Samuel; 4. 2 Books of Kings; 5 . 2 Books of 
Chroiiieles; G. Ezra and Hehemiah; 7. Esther; 
8 . Isaiah; 9. Jeremiah, and Lamentations; 10 . 
Ezekiel; 11. Daniel; 12 . the twrnlve minor Pro¬ 
phets ; 8 13. Job]; and four “whieh eontain 
hymns and directions for life” \i.e. Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs, Eeclesiastes, Song of Solomon],—in all 
thirty-nine Books. The unvarying eonsent of 
the Jewish Church dow r n to the present day 
upholds this conclusion. 

5 See Ha verm ck, Einleitung, i. 1, 39. 

6 The Canon of the Samaritans contains only the five 
Books of Moses. 

7 See a paper by Professor Lightfoot in The Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, Mareh 1856, p. 119 ; 
Lee On Inspiration, app. F. p. 480. Philo [De Vit. Con¬ 
tempt ] refers also to the Old Testament as a whole, where 
he too seems to mention the threefold division of its 
Books— vopovs, sal Aoyia 6e<Twia0ivra oia wpofijrQv, Kal 
Vpvov s—to which, however, he adds, sal to. dAAa oh 
iwuTTTifj.il sal evcrij3eia awad^ovTai. 

8 According to the threefold division into “the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms” [Old Testament], “the 
Prophets” were divided into (1) the former 

viz., Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings ; and (2) the later 
(D\mnx)> or those properly styled 'Prophets. The Books 
of this seeond division were again divided into “the 

great” viz., Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; and 

“the less” (DlOp), viz., the twelve minor Prophets— 
see De Wctte, Einleit. s. 10, 
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For the determination of the Canon of the 
New Testament, appeal may he made with con¬ 
fidence to the result expressed in the definition 
of St. Athanasius, as given in his famous “Fes¬ 
tal” or “ Paschal” epistle. He there enumerates 
the Canonical writings [Kavovt^dpeva], viz. the 
four Gospels, the Acts, fourteen Pauline,i and 
men Catholie Epistles, together with the Apoca¬ 
lypse. This was the decision of an age which 
was necessarily an age of criticism. It was the 
great object of the attack upon Christianity under 
Diocletian [a.d. 303] to effect the complete de¬ 
struction of the writings which contained the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. “ Give up 
your sacred Books or die” was the alternative 
proposed by the persecutor; and severe ecclesias¬ 
tical censures were subsequently directed against 
those who had delivered up—the so-called Tradi- 
fores —the Books of Scripture to the heathen. 
It became, consequently, an anxious question— 
“ What are our sacred Books V’ Thus the deter¬ 
mination of the ean .011 of Scripture was a matter 
of great practical moment; and Eusebius has 
carefully collected the doubts and the proofs 
which formed the materials of the discussion. 
According to the distinction which resulted from 
this inquiry, the Books of the New Testament 
were divided into oyohoyovyeva (“ universally 
acknowledged”) and avr iheyoyeva (“spoken 
against”)—the latter elass comprising five of the 
shorter Epistles, viz. 2 and 3 St. Jolm, 2 St. Peter, 
St. James, St. Jude, the Apoealypse, and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews . 2 The Church of Borne, as in the 
Old Testament so in the New, distinguishes be¬ 
tween the Books wliieh it styles “proto-canonici,” 
and “ deutero-canonici.” The Anglican Church, 
in the ease of the Old Testament, receives as 
authoritative and Canonical only the former class, 
regarding the “deutero-eanonici” as apocryphal. 
In the case of the New Testament, the Anglican 
Church declares [Art. vi.]: “ All the Books of the 
New Testament, as they are commonly received , 
we do receive, and account them Canonical.” 
The Books styled “deutero-canonici” by the 
Church of Borne, are, as above, Hebrews, St. 
James, 2 and 3 St. John, 2 St. Peter, St. Jude, 
the Apocalypse; and also, to quote Perrone , 3 “ [ 1 ] 
Posteriores vcrsiculi cap. xvi. S. Marei, nempe a 
ver. 9 ad firiem ; [2] historia sudoris Christi san- 
guinei quae legitur ap. S. Lucam, cap. xxii. 43, 
44; [3] historia mulieris adulterao, Joan. tnii. 2- 
12 .” This distinction of the Books of the New 
Testament into “libri proto-canonici” and “deu- 

1 Thus ascribing the Epistle to the Hebrews to St. Paul. 

2 These latter Books, Eusebius distinctly states, were 
publicly read in most of the churches [ev nXeiorais eKKXr/- 
aiats] like the rest of the New Testament ; and he ob¬ 
serves that the Apoealypse, if thought fit, [efye <pavelr]] 
may be classed among the Books “universally acknow¬ 
ledged” [Hist. Eccl. iii. 25]. He would also ascribe the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to St. Paul [see II. E. iii. 3 ; 
vi. 20], although he notiees the doubts of some. Eusebius 
mentions another elass of writings, wliieh he styles voOa, 
e.ff. the “Aets of Paul,” the “Revelation of Peter;” 
but he does not adhere consistently to the. terms of this 
classification. On this eonfusion, see Hug, Einleitung, 
i. s. 80. 

3 Eroded. Theol. t. ii. pars 2, p. 12. 
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tero-canonici,” Tholuek aecepts on the part of tho 
Lutherans—see liis Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews [Einleitung, eliap. vi .]. 4 

The earliest extant catalogue of the Books of tho 
New Testament is preserved in a composition by 
an anonymous writer, apparently translated from 
Greek, and yet of Boman origin. This composi¬ 
tion, which is mutilated at the beginning and at 
the end, was first published by Muratori in 1740, 
from a MS. preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan. Bunsen conjectures, with much pro¬ 
bability, that Hegesippus [circ. a.d. 170] was the 
author. [See Analecta Ante-Niccena, i. 126.] 
The “Fragment” opens with the statement that 
St. Luke’s is the third, and St. John’s the fourth 
Gospel—the lost beginning doubtless mentioning 
those of St. Matthew and St. Mark. Of the rest 
of the New Testament, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
2 St. Peter, and St. James alone are wanting : 
whether the lost conclusion mentioned these 
Epistles it is impossible to affirm. It is usually 
held that, even before any catalogue of the 
Canonical Books of the New Testament was put 
forth by the Church, a list was announced by 
the heretic Marcion of Pontus [eirc. a.d. 140] 
which consisted of a Gospel— to EuayyeAfov, 
(which, however, was but a mutilated recension 
of St. Luke), and ten Epistles of St. Paul —6 
’AttocttoAos ; for Marcion rejected the three 
pastoral Epistles, and, as his system required, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Tischendorf pro¬ 
nounces the opinion that Marcion occupies “ an 
important place in the history of the New Testa¬ 
ment Canon” to be erroneous. [See his tract 
Warm witrden unsere Evanyelien r erf asst ? s. 25.] 

Equivalent to a catalogue of the Books of Scrip¬ 
ture is an ancient translation. Sueli a translation 
we have in the Peshito, i.e. the simple or faith¬ 
ful version, as the Syriac is called. This, if not 
the oldest, is one of the oldest versions of both 
the Old and the New Testament. So early as 
a.d. 170 6 Svpos is eited by Melito [Mill, Proleg. 
see. 1239]; and this same version is read at the 
present day by the various Nestorian seets. The 
Peshito omits the Apocalypse, and four of the 
Catholic epistles, viz. 2 St. Peter, 2 and 3 St. John, 
and St. Jude . 5 

Of no less weight is the concurrent testimony 
of three writers, St. Irenseus, St. Clement of 
Alexandria and Tertullian, who lived in different 
countries at the close of the second century, 
and who quote as Scripture the following Books 
—the four Gospels, the Aets, thirteen Epistles of 
St. Paul, 1 St. Peter, 1 St. John, and the Apoca¬ 
lypse. Here it is to be further noted—[1] that 
of St. Paul’s fourteen epistles, St. Irenreus and 
Clement do not quote that to Philemon, although 
they were, doubtless, acquainted with it; [ 2 ] 
that it is the Epistle to the Hebrews which 

4 The Greek Church adopts the Canon of St. Athana¬ 
sius, thus agreeing with the Anglican Chureh throughout 
—see “The Larger Catechism of the Russian Chureh,” 
translated by R. \V. Blaekmore, B.A. 

3 The, “ Philoxenian” Syriae contains all the New 
Testament except the Apoealypse. It takes its name 
from Xenaias or Philoxenus, Monophysite Bishop of 
Ilierapolis, a.d. 488. 
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Tcrtullian excludes from the fourteen Pauline , 1 
ascribing it to Barnabas [ De Pndic. c. 20]; 
[3] that St. Ironams [Adu. liter, i. 16; iii. 16] 
quotes 2 St. John, 7, 8 , 11; and that Clement 
also refers to it [Strom, ii. cd. Sylb. p. 389]— 
both 2 and 3 St. John being included in the 
“ Fragment” of Mura tori, and being mentioned by 
Origen and Dionysius Alex. [ap. Euseb. vi. 25 ; 
vii. 25] ; [4] that Clement [Strom, iii. p. 431 ; 
Pcedag. iii. 239] and Tcrtullian [De Habifu foem. 
c. 3] quote the Epistle of St. Jude,—Origen also 
writing: “ Petrus ctiam duabus cpistolarum sua- 
rum personat tubis, Jacobus quoque, ct Judas'' 
| Horn. vii. in Jos. ii.] ; and, again, TovSas 'ey pay tv 
eirurToXyv. . . . 'JTtTrXgpdip.tvgv rwv t rjs ovpaviov 
X&pLTos epioykvtav Xoyojv [in Matt. iii. cf. De 
Princip. iii. 2 ] ; [5] that the Epistle of St. James 
is quoted argumentatively by St. Clement of Pome 
[1 ad Cor. c. 10 ] ; by St. Ircnams, [Adu. liter. 
iv. 16] ; by Origen, [In Joann, t. xix. 4] ; [ 6 ] 
the early evidence for the authenticity of St. 
Jude’s epistle lias been given above; and in 
it St. Jude himself [17, 18] supplies evidence 
for 2 St. Peter, whose words he thus quotes: 
“ But, beloved, remember ye the words which 
were spoken before of the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; how that they told you there 
should be mockers,” &c., where 2 St. Peter iii. 3 
is manifestly referred to: indeed the general 
resemblance of the two epistles is unquestionable. 
Origen (see [4]) quotes 2 St. Peter by name : “ Et 
iterum Petrus dicet, consortes inquit, facti estis 
Divince natural" [2 Pet. i. 4]; Horn. iv. in Levit. 
Opp. t. ii. p. 200 ; so also in his Comm, in Joann. 
Opp. t. iv. p. 135. In the Apology addressed 
[circ. a.d. 170] to the Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
by Melito of Sardis, published in Syriac by Dr. 
Cureton, 2 St. Peter iii. 10-12 is referred to. [7] 
One of the many references to the Apocalypse by 
St. IrenseuS is noteworthy :—He records that some 
of his contemporaries, who had themselves seen 
John, “the Lord’s disciple,” were wont to state 
with reference to a disputed reading [viz. the 
“ number of the beast,” chap, xiii.] that the 
number 666 'was the true reading, adding that 
they were supported by trustworthy and ancient 
copies . 11 The doubts as to the Canonical authority 
of the Apocalypse, which Eusebius has mentioned, 
are to be traced to the controversial zeal of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, who imagined that he 
could refute the Millennarianism of Is epos of 
Arsinoe by denying that the Apostle John was 
the author,—his arguments being founded solely 
on internal evidence [Criticism]. A similar mo¬ 
tive, as we learn from a work on heresy by 
Philastrius, Bishop of Brescia, led in the West 
to the doubts as to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
[Hair. 89]. By questioning the Pauline author¬ 
ship, it was supposed that the Novatianists (as 
also the Montanists) would be more easily silenced 

1 That the Pauline authorship was maintained in the 
Eastern Churches, to which the. Epistle to the Hebrews 
was addressed, is proved by the decree of the Synod of 
Antioch [a.d. 264], where Heb. xi. 26 is, with 1 and 2 
Cor., ascribed to St. Paul. 

2 Trdai rots tXTrovSatois Kal doycuou avnypaipois. Adv. 
Ilccr. v. 30. 
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when deprived of the support of Heb. vi. 4, 5, 
claimed by them, for their tenet that sin com¬ 
mitted after baptism could not be forgiven . 3 [See 
the article on the Canon in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible ; and Tischendorfs Tract on the date 
of the composition of the Gospels, entitled Wann 
wurden unsere Evangelien verfasst 1 Leipsic, 
1865, translated also by the Tract Society.] 
CANONS, AMMONIAN or EUSEBIAN. 
In the third century Ammonius of Alexandria 
proposed to construct a scheme which should ex¬ 
hibit at a glance the corresponding passages of 
the Gospels. Taking St. Matthew’s Gospel as his 
standard, he arranged in parallel columns the 
sections which corresponded with the other three. 
The so-called Ammonian Sections, 1165 in 
number (viz. 355 for St. Matthew, 236 for St. 
Mark, 342 for St. Luke, 232 for St. John), are 
generally supposed to have been devised by Am¬ 
monius for the carrying out his system of Gospel- 
harmony. This opinion is questioned by Bishop 
Lloyd [Nov. Test Oxon. 1827, Mon. p. vii.]. 
With the same object Eusebius devised his 
Ten Canons, among which the Ammonian Sec¬ 
tions are divided, and which he describes in 
his epistle ad Oarpianum. The first Canon sets 
forth seventy-one places in which all the four 
Evangelists have a narrative, discourse, or saying 
in common. The second, third, and fourth 
Canons exhibit the places common to the 
Gospels taken three by three. The fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth Canons, the places 
common to the Gospels taken two by tico. The 
tenth, the places peculiar to each Evangelist. Be¬ 
neath each Ammonian Section, written in the 
margin of the MS., is set down in coloured ink 
the number of the Euscbian Canon to which it 
refers. On searching for that Ammonian Section 
in its table or Canon, the parallel place or places 
in the other Gospels will be found: e.y., at St. 

John xv. 20 , we find, ^p®; where PAG (139) 

is the Ammonian Section of St. John, and T 
(3) the number of the Eusebian Canon. De¬ 
ferring to the third Eusebian table, we read MT. 
f A. vT] 112 . pXO — i.e. the first clause of St. John 
xv. 20 , has as its parallels the 90th (f) section of 
St. Matthew [x. 24], and the 58th (Hy) of St. 
Luke [vi. 40]. [See A Plain Introduction to the 
Criticism of the New Testament, by F. H. Scri¬ 
vener, M.A., p. 53.] 

CANONS, APOSTOLICAL. These most 
ancient canons of the Church were evidently com¬ 
piled from various sources. Councils were held in 
the early ages, of which no acts have come down 
to us. The Paschal controversy, Judaizing ten¬ 
dencies, heretical baptism, lapse, and other ques¬ 
tions, gave frequent- scope for synodal action. 
Tcrtullian says that in Greece the Churches often 
assembled to take joint action in matters of grave 
import [de Jejun. 13]. The same was the custom 

3 Tcrtullian writes (he held Barnabas to be the author) : 
“ Monens itaque cliseipulos omissis omnibus initiis, ad 
perfectionem magis tendere, nec rursus fundamenta poeni- 
tentiae jaeere ab operibus mortuoram : impossibile est 
eniin, inquit, eos qui semel illuminati sunt,” &c. [De 
Fudicitia, c. 20.] 
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in Cappadoeia, as we learn from 1'irmilian’s letter 
to Cyprian [Ep. Ixxv. Ed. Ox. p. 219]; and in 
Africa [Cgp. ad Fort . Ep. Ivi. p. 110]. The more 
important canons thus framed were collected to¬ 
gether at an early date, and the third century 
had scarcely opened before canons termed “ apos¬ 
tolical” were in existence. Scaliger, Hammond, 
Gunning, and Bishop Pearson [ F. Ign. i. 4] refer 
the Ap. Canons to this period, and B. Beveridge 
[Jud. Can. Apost. Coteler. i. and Can. Prim. Eccl. 
Virtdic .] has conclusively proved the correctness 
of this view. This collection was known by various 
names, as the “Apostolical and Ecclesiastical Ca¬ 
nons,” “Ancient Canons,” “Apostolical Doctrines 
and Traditions.” They first obtained their name, 
perhaps, not as claiming to have been drawn up 
by the Apostles, but as declaring the discipline of 
the Apostolical Church confronted with heresy, as 
compiled by Apostolical men, the incumbents of 
Apostolical sees, and as announcing the synodal 
decisions of the Church built upon the Apostolic 
faith. Two collections of Apostolical Canons 
appear to have existed, both connected with the 
name of Clement of Eome. A shorter body of 
fifty canons was translated by Dionysius Exi- 
guus, for Stephen, Bishop of Salona, at the close 
of the fifth century, and placed by him at the 
head of a codex containing the canons of the two 
first general Councils, the Chalcedonian, Ancy- 
ran, Sardiean, African Canons, and several others; 
shewing that these canons were of received autho¬ 
rity, though Dionysius himself threw doubts upon 
their genuineness. A second collection was made 
half a century later by Johannes Scholasticus, 
before his advancement to the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople [a.d. 565]. It was enlarged by 
thirty-five additional canons, compiled from local 
and provincial Councils, and from the Apostolical 
Constitutions, to which work it has ever since 
been annexed as an appendix. Johannes Scholas¬ 
ticus declared that these eighty-five canons were 
found in earlier Greek collections. The Greek 
copy of which Dionysius made use was of a dif¬ 
ferent family from the copy of Johannes Scholas¬ 
ticus. MSS. depart from the original text by 
slow degrees ; and material variations in the con¬ 
text as well as number of these eanons as they 
first stand forth hi antiquity, shew that they are 
the product of very primitive times. 

These canons bear the stamp of primitive anti¬ 
quity, and they eontain nothing that is inconsis¬ 
tent with Church usages of the second century. 
They were at length superseded by the canons of 
General Councils, and fell into desuetude. The 
few expressions that these canons eontain, referring 
their origin to the Apostles, may have been easily 
interpolated. The concluding paragraph [Can. 
lxxxv.] which sets forth the canonical books of 
Scripture, is probably of the fourth century, and 
ascribes the entire work to the Apostles. The 
entire number of eighty-five canons has always 
been received as authoritative by the Eastern 
Church since their reception by the Trull an 
Council, A.n. 792. The Church of Rome treats 
all as apocryphal, even the first fifty canons [Ca- 
bassutius, Not. Cone, iv.] ; but they mostly bear 
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marks of primitive date, as Drey has shown [Drey, 
Neue Untersuch], Dionysius himself eliminated 
the Apostolical Canons from a subsequent collec¬ 
tion made after Pope Hormisdas had declared 
them to be apoeryphal, “quos non admisit uni- 
versitas, ego quoque in hoc opere praetemrisi” 
[Bickell, Geseh. d. Kirchenrechts, 75]. Yet 
they still retained some authority in the Western 
Church, and Humbert, legate of Leo IX., de¬ 
clared, a.d. 1054, that the Apostolical Canons 
“numerantur inter apocrypha, exeeptis capitulis 
quinquaginta.” Gratian, moreover, gave them 
a place in the decretals, which obtained for them 
by degrees the force of law. 

The existence of some sueh code may be traced 
in the writings of early Fathers. Tertullian says, 
“ We are forbidden to consort with heretics,” and 
he probably had in his mind C. Ap. xlv. and 
Ixv., which in effect do forbid it. He speaks of 
synodal action in the Churches of Greece \de 
Jejnn. 13], and Canon xxxvii. enjoins every 
Church to hold semestral councils. Eirmilian 
[Ep. ad Cgpr. a.d. 233] declares that these meet¬ 
ings were a matter of necessity [sec. iii.], elearly im¬ 
plying some authoritative decree that bound the 
Church in the way of duty. The only antc-Ei- 
cene decree on the subject is Ca. Ap. xxxvii. 
A letter, published first by Mallei, a.d. 1738, in 
a Latin translation, and to be found in Eouth’s 
Eel. Sacr. [iii. 381], contains a complaint of Hesy- 
chius and other Egyptian bishops, addressed to 
Meletius, a.d. 304, with respect to his ordination 
of priests in a foreign diocese ; it was a practice 
“ aliena a more divino et regula ecclesiastiea,” 
and Meletius, as they said, was well aware that 
it was a “ law of their fathers and forefathers 
that no bishop should ordain in other dioceses.” 
The only extant law to which reference could 
be made is the thirty-sixth Apostolical Canon. 
Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, in his epistle to 
Alexander, bishop of Constantinople, complains of 
the breach of ancient Church canon law, when 
Arius and Achillas, deprived of communion by him¬ 
self [Tlieod. II. E. i. 4], were admitted to communion 
by other bishops. As there is no other primitive 
canon in existence bearing upon this subject we 
cannot doubt but that he had in his mind Can. 
Ap. xii. xiii. xvi. xxxii. The Council of Xiee, 
without introducing much new matter, gave full 
synodal authority to such of these ancient canons 
as it adopted. [Beveridge, G. Prim. E. Jud. i. 4] ; 
compare Can. Xic. i. = A. xxi.-xxiii.; X. ii. — A. 
lxxx.; X. iii. = A. xviii. ; X. iv. = A. i. xxxiv.; 
X. v. = A. xxxii. xxxvii.; X. viii. = A. xvii. 
xxxv. lxii.; X. xvi. = A. xv. ; X. xvii. = A. xliv.; 
X. xix. = A. xlvi. xlvii. Such terms as the 
“ ecclesiastical canon,” Can. Xic. ii.; the “canon,” 
v. xv. ; the “dogmata of the Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolical Church” viii., referring to similar canons 
in the Apostolical collection, must be held to be 
a virtual citation of them. 

Still more satisfactory evidence of the high 
authority of these Canons is supplied by the 
Council of Antioch [a.d. 341]. There is a close 
parallel between the canons of this Council and 
certain of the Apostolical Canons. Drey indeed 
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pronounces for the higher antiquity of the for¬ 
mer [2V. Untersuch., 406]; Bickell adopts the 
same view [Gesdi. cl, K. R.echts, p. 79]. Beve¬ 
ridge says, with equal decision, “ At vero Antio- 
ehenos ex Apostolicis non e contra traduetos esse 
probe constat; ” and the contemporary evidence 
that he adduces is very convincing. Hefele says 
that the Council of Antioch may have copied 
from the Apostolical Canons, and that the point 
cannot he considered to have been settled by 
Drey. [Doch ist die Moglichkeit nicht ausge- 
schlossen, dass umgekehrt das Antiochenische 
Concil aus unseren eanonen geschopft hatte, und 
wir mlissen darum dicsen Punckt als noch nicht 
erlcdigt betrachten. Concilien Gesdi. i. 772], 
Throughout Hefele agrees with Beveridge, and 
considers that Synods of the fourth and fifth 
centuries that appealed to older Apostolical 
Canons had this collection in view. [Ibid.~\ 
The canons of the Council of Antioch, i.-xxv., 
form a close parallel with the Ap. C. vii.-xvi. 
xxviii.-xl.; only, as being of later date, they 
are expressed with less simplicity, and they 
make clear expressions that spoke doubtfully in 
the older collection. The substitution of “ Metro¬ 
politan,” Can. Ant. ix., for “ Chief Bishop,” 
Can. Ap. xxxiv., is a very significant proof of 
the priority of the latter in point of time. "When 
this Council cites the “Ancient Canon,” C. ix., 
and then sets down the exact words of Ap. C. 
xxxiv., it not only identifies this latter with the 
“ Ancient Canon,” but explains it by the synony¬ 
mous term in the JSTicene code. When George of 
Cappadocia, with the help of the secular power, 
usurped the see of Alexandria [a.d. 356], he 
thereby violated Can. Ap. xxix. xxx., and set 
at nought the “ecclesiastical decrees” [Athanas.]. 
Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea, by refusing transla¬ 
tion to the more important see of Antioch, acted 
in accordance with the Can. Ap. xiv., which pro¬ 
hibits translation, and was complimented by the 
Emperor Constantine for his obedience to the 
“Apostolic and Ecclesiastical canon.” Basil [ad 
Amphil. Can. iii.] says, that simple deposition, 
without exeonnnunication, is sufficient punishment 
for eertain clerical offences; “for it is the old rule,” 
i.e. as laid down in Can. Ap. xxv. Again, he 
says [ib. Can. xii.], the “ Canon” disqualifies for 
the ministry those who have been twice married, 
his precedent being Can. Ap. xvii. When Atha¬ 
nasius was driven from his see [a.d. 341], the 
Emperor placed in it Gregory, who, without 
having discharged any kind of ministerial office, 
was raised at once to the episcopate, and conse¬ 
crated at Antioch to the see of Alexandria. It 
was an infraction of the two Ap. Can. xxxv., 
Ixxx., and the proceeding was at once denounced 
by Julius, Bishop of Koine, as “ uncanonical.” A 
provincial council held at Constantinople [a.d. 
394], in the matter of the disputed see of Bostra, 
declared that a bishop could only be deposed by 
his eo-provincials, or by a synodical decree, “as 
the Apostolical canons have decided,” i.e. Can. 
Ap. lxxiv. At about the same time a couneil 
held at Carthage under Aurelius, declared that the 
“ ancient form” should be maintained, and that 
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three bishops should be required for episcopal 
consecration [Can. Ap. i.]. 

The Emperor Theodosius the Younger, in a law 
passed against the Xestorians [a.d. 435], speaks 
with severity of Irenmus, who, having been twice 
married, had been raised to the episcopate, “ the 
Apostolical Canon ” [xvii.] notwithstanding. 
The Council of Ephesus referred to these eanons 
[cf. Can. Epli. viii. with C. Ap. xxxiv. xxxv.] 
The Couneil of Chalcedon also in framing Can. 
xxii. had in view C. Ap. xl. 

These Canons refer to the ordination of bishops, 
priests and deacons; clerical obedience; freedom 
from secular cares; simony, usury, nepotism; fasts 
and festivals ; a married clergy is recognised, and 
bishops are allowed to devise their property by 
will for the sake of "wife and family; a second 
marriage is a disqualification for holy orders; a 
bishop may not be translated, a priest may not 
seek any other preferment, nor eourt the patron¬ 
age of the great; a bishop may only be de¬ 
posed after three eitations; the Sacraments shall 
be rightly administered and duly honoured,neither 
may any offering be made on the altar but that 
of the Holy Eucharist, and eorn and grapes in 
their season. The primitive form of baptism 
with triple immersion is given, which may not 
be repeated, and heretical baptism is pronounced 
invalid. The schisms and heresies of primitive 
times are indicated in various canons, as also the 
eustora from whence these canons took their 
rise, viz., the celebration of half-yearly synods, 
after Easter and in October. Excommunication 
may only be reversed by the bishop who inflicted 
it; the clergy may not encroach upon the eure 
of others, nor read unauthorized writings in their 
public ministration. A list of the Canonical 
Scriptures is appended, which adds three books 
of Maccabees to the Old Testament, and Ecclesi- 
asticus is recommended for catechetical use. The 
Book of Revelation is omitted in the Kew Testa¬ 
ment eanon, which otherwise contains all our 
present books, with the addition of two Epistles 
of Clement irkl the eight books of Apostolical 
Constitutions The words fit’ kpov KAvy/xerros 
are a probable interpolation, and the same may 
be said of t)fxo>v in koX at npa^eis rj/xoiv rwv 
’AttocttoXwv. The Constitutions, however, must 
be read v T ith reserve, St a ra er aurais jxv(TTu<a. 
This last canon is the latest in the eollection, 
and may be referred to the middle of the fifth 
century, when the last thirty-five canons were 
probably added. The whole number was then 
added to the Apostolical Constitutions, from 
whence also much of their subject-matter v r as 
derived. In this position they w r ere found by 
Job. Scliolasticus a century later. Most of the 
Greek copies contain an injunction to the bishops 
to observe them, which concludes wflth a prayer, 
as found in Cotelerius [Pair. Ap.\ The Em¬ 
peror Justinian mentions these canons as a code 
of laws “ delivered by the Apostles to the Church, 
and always maintained and expounded by holy 
men.” [Nov. vi. Beveridge, Jud. de G. Ap. Co- 
teler, Pair. Ap. i.; Cavones Prim. Ecd. Virtcli- 
cata. Drey, N. Untersudi. Hefele, vol. i. Ap- 
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pprulix Cabassutius, Not. Condi, iv. Pearson, 
Vindic. Ignat, iv. Fr. Ballerini in Lconis Op. 
<:d. Clues net, and Migne Patrol og.] 

CANONIZATION is the judgment pronounced 
by the Church on the state of a faithful person 
dying in the odour of sanctity, who in his life¬ 
time had displayed striking proofs of virtue by 
miracles or other means. 'W hen a Christian died 
an altar was erected over his grave, at which the 
Eucharist was offered, and this was the earliest 
form of canonization; but bishops were very 
strict in requiring proofs of the truth of a martyr¬ 
dom. According to St. Augustine [Collat. Prccic. 
iii. 11 ], the acts were sent to the metropolitan or 
primate, who, with the advice of the suffragans of 
his province, decided on their authenticity, which 
was indispensable when heresy also claimed its 
heroes [Euseb. Hist. Pccles. iv. 14, viii. 10] ; St. 
Jerome [Com. in Ps. cxv.] alludes to the necessity 
of exactness in such investigations. 

The word itself is derived from the custom of 
inserting the names of saints in the canon of the 
mass, before martyrologies were composed. In 
the Greek Church the names of bishops who had 
governed their dioceses well, and others of the 
faithful, were inscribed in the holy diptyclis, and 
recited after the Irene [Dionys. de Pedes. Hier. 
ix. 24], and Bona [Per. Liturg. 1. ii. c. xii. n. 1 ], 
calls this a kind of beatification. No eultus is 
allowed by the Roman Church to be offered to saints 
without the permission of the Pope, after a cere¬ 
monial beatification or canonization. The rules 
for this were prescribed by John XV., and Pope 
Celestine III. required the most searching inquiry 
to be made into the virtues and miracles of saints ; 
whilst Gregory IX. declared in his bull “Cum 
dicat ” that virtues without miracles, or miracles 
without virtues, were insufficient to constitute 
grounds for canonization. Urban YIII. prohi¬ 
bited any eultus of saints previous to beatification. 
Bollarmine states that St. SAvibert, Bishop of 
Yerden by Leo III. [see, hoAvever, Ada Sanc¬ 
torum, March 1, i. 81], and St. Hugh, Bishop 
of Grenoble [d. 1132], by Innocent II. [Fonta- 
nini’s Codex, p. 11 ], Avere the first persons canon¬ 
ized according to the mode and ceremonial novv 
obsennd. The earliest direct application to a 
Pope for the canonization of a saint Avas made to 
Clement YI1I. in the case of Raymond de Penna- 
fort, Avho died in 1275. 

It appears from notices in the history of St. 
Martin of Tours [De Vita Martini, Sulpitius Sc- 
verus, num. xi.], and the Avorks of Optatus of 
Milevi [tie Schism. Donat, lib. i. c. 19], that honours 
Avere sometimes paid by individuals or towns to 
one not an accredited saint or martyr; just as in 
the fourteenth century the term Avas “ non vindi- 
catus,” unrecognised. The eultus of confessors 
being a more recent designation than that of 
martyrs, and a condition more difficult of a proof 
beyond contest, and therefore more liable to illu¬ 
sion, Avas still more strictly guarded. The Coun¬ 
cil of Cologne, cited by Ivo of Chartres, forbade 
any public mark of veneration to nevv saints made 
by the popular voice until they had received the 
sanction of the diocesan ; and the decision of the 


Church was supported by the emperors, as in the 
Capitulars of Charlemagne, a.d. 801. Festivals 
in honour of the saints Avere ordained by the 
bishops, relics Avere consigned to the veneration of 
the faithful, translation of their bodies Avas made 
or sanctioned, and at length the right, or rather 
sanction, of canonization for general observance 
after the diocesan had initiated the matter, was 
elaimed by the Pope. The precise date cannot be 
ascertained previous to the tenth century; but in 
the Council of Lateran, a.d. 993, John XV. 
inserted amongst the saints’ names that of Udal- 
ric, Bishop of Augsburg, at the entreaty of Lui- 
tolph, one of his successors. Yet even after that 
date a long list of saints remains, of men univer¬ 
sally honoured, although them names Avere con¬ 
secrated only by individual prelates, Avitli per¬ 
mission of the metropolitan and Avithin the 
limits of a single diocese. Alexander III., about 
the year 1170, is believed to have first formally 
claimed the reservation of the rite to the Roman 
See, and Pope Innocent III. confirmed this in a 
bull dated April -3, 1200, although it Avas not ac- 
knoAvledged until a much later date. The last 
canonization made Avithout any intervention of 
the Pope Avas that of St. Gualtier of Pontoise 
by the Archbishop of Rouen, a.d. 1153. In early 
times canonization in a Council was required, as 
for Udalric, Avho died a.d. 973, by John XV.; as 
by the French bishops of the province at the 
Council of Vienne, a.d. 993, Avhen they invited 
the canonization of St. Stephen of Die by the 
hands of Gregory IX.; in that of Lateran [Fon- 
tanini’s Codex, p. 1 ], of St. Gerard of Toul, who 
died a.d. 994, by Leo IX. in the Council of 
Rome [Ibid. p. 5]; and of St. Sturmius, Abbot of 
Fulda, who died a.d. 779, by Pope Innocent II. 
in the second Council of Lateran [Ibid. p. 13], 
A general consistory of all bishops present at 
Rome is iioav convened, but the Pope alone pro¬ 
nounces canonization. The honours of canonized 
saints are seven; their names are inserted in the 
Calendar, and recited in litanies ; invocations are 
addressed to them; churches and altars are dedi¬ 
cated under their title; their festival, i.e. the 
anniversary of their death, is observed; their 
pictures are decorated with a nimbus—the Italian 
aureole ; and their relics are exposed for venera¬ 
tion and carried in procession. 

When any person is proposed for canonization 
by a sovereign, a country, or an order, [1] the Pope 
entrusts the preliminary examination to a certain 
number of bishops, Avho make a report of the 
popular devotion towards the reputed saint, and of 
his life and miracles. This process, if favourable, 
is transmitted to a committee of cardinals and 
auditors of the Rota, and if they are agreed, an 
orator gives a biographical sketch, and recom¬ 
mends canonization. 'The Pope then prescribes 
prayer and fasting and alms-deeds, and convenes 
the consistory; [2] the episcopal order record 
their votes; [3] a procession of the Pope and 
clergy is folloAved by [4] an entreaty for canoni¬ 
zation; [5] the litany is said, the Pope kneeling; 
[6] the second entreaty folloAvs, the Pope being 
seated on his throne; [7] the Pope and bishops, 
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unmitrcd, address themselves to private prayer; 
[ 8 ] the last entreaty is made, the Pope declares 
the new saint; [9] the cardinal deacon recites 
the name in the Confiteor; [10] the Pope gives 
the benediction, and [11] celebrates mass. At the 
offertory [ 12 ] two large candles, two loaves, two 
small barrels of wine, three basket cages contain¬ 
ing a pair of turtle doves, doves, and singing 
birds, are offered. [13] The Pope pronounces a 
plenary absolution; and [14] a solemn procession 
with banners and chanting is made to a church pre¬ 
pared in honour of the new saint, where thanks¬ 
giving is made. The wax tapers, presented by 
two persons especially interested in the canoniza¬ 
tion, represent the light of the virtuous actions of 
the saint, and are placed in a candlestick; jdre 
bread, which is in one loaf gilt and in the other 
silvered, both ensigned with the papal arms, and 
carried by the gentlemen of a cardinal priest, re¬ 
presents that the saint’s food was the imitation of 
his Master; the barrels of wine, gilt and silvered, 
carried by gentlemen of a cardinal deacon, typify 
sanctifying grace; the doves in their gilded cage 
represent sweetness; the turtles are the symbol 
of fidelity, and the other birds of heavenly con¬ 
templation. Gregory XVI. added the ceremonial 
of benediction from tlic balcony of the Vatican; the 
use of carpets with armorial bearings and standards 
date from the canonization of St. Stanislaus, 
Bishop of Cracow, by Innocent IV., a.d. 1253. 
The Register of Archbishop Morton at Lambeth 
contains a most diffuse account of the order of 
canonization observed at the close of the fifteenth 
century. A large traverse, or enclosed platform of 
■wood (parens), was erected, with seats for cardinals 
and bishops, and a wooden altar, at which the 
Pope celebrated ; every bay of the church was to 
blaze with tapers, at least eighty of four pounds 
in weight having to be used. Cardinal commis¬ 
saries made the offerings: one presented two 
loaves, one covered with cloth of gold, the other 
with cloth of silver; a second brought four 
barrels of wine, full, and covered with cloth of 
gold ; the third offered four tapers of ten pounds 
in weight; and the chief of the applicants for 
the canonization brought a painted canister or 
cage containing white doves, one of which was to 
be loosed. Seven tapers were to burn on the 
altar, two on the credence, and seven were carried 
in procession. Finally, the Pope received a cup 
with one hundred ducats. 

Latimer called canonization “ a judging of men 
before the Lord’s judgment,” and Sir Thomas 
More draws a nice distinction [Dial. Works, 
p. 190]. “Those that be not eanonized ye may 
for the more part both pray for them and pray to 
them, as ye may pray for and to' them that be 
alive. But one that is canonized ye may pray to 
him to pray for you, but ye may not pray for 
him. Of the canonized ye may reckon you sure.” 
Crakantkorpe has ably argued on the subject of 
invocation of saints, which naturally flows from 
formal canonization [Cap. 1. li. hi. Def. Eccles. 
Anglic .]. 

[Giusto Fontanini, Archbishop of Ancyra, 
Codex Constitntionnm quas summi pontijices 
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ediderunt in solemni Canonizedionc, a.d. 993 ad 
1729 (Rom®, 1729). Colledio Bullavum et 
Constitutionnm quas snmmi pontijices ediderunt, 
etc. (Romm, 1752). Emmanuel Azevedo, Opera 
P. Benedicti XIV., vols. i. to v. (Romce, 1749). 
Castellino, de lnquisitione miraculorum, etc. 
Andrd, Coursdu Droit Ccmonique, 1844, Rocca, 
de Canonizatione Sanctorum. Fleury, Hist. 
Ecclesiastique, liv. 59. xcv. 37. Beycrlinck, 
Theeitrum, tom. ii. p. 68, iv. 125. Pascal, dc la 
Liturgie, 227. Boissonnet, des Ceremonies, etc. 
404. Wilkins’ Concilia, iii. 636. Casrem. 
Episc. c. i. s. vi. Ducange, Glossarium, ii. 107. 
Maillane, Diet, du Droit Canonique.] 

CANTICLE. A prose hymn taken from Holy 
Scripture chanted in Divine Service. In the 
Anglican rite the Canticles are sung after the first 
and second Lessons at Morning and Evening 
Prayer ; and their leading ritual principle is that 
of associating the praise of the personal Word 
of God with the reading of the 'written Word of 
God. 

CAPHABNAITISM. A term used to express 
the gross and material notion which was originally 
entertained by the people of Capernaum of our 
Lord’s declaration respecting Sacramental feeding 
on His Body and Sacramental drinking of His 
Blood [John vi. 52, 59]. 

CAPITULARS. Codified forms of the French 
Civil Law. Those of Charlemagne and St. Louis 
are best known; and all that are extant are printed 
in the collection of Baluze. The term was applied 
in a limited sense to books of Diocesan Canons. 
[Law, Civil and Canon.] 

CAPITULUM. The “little chapter,” one or 
more verses of Holy Scripture said after the 
Psalms and before the Hymn in the several 
Hours of the Breviary. 

CAPUT JEJUNII. An ancient name for the 
first day of Lent. 

CARDINAL. A title of honour in the time 
of St. Gregory given to all the clergy of the city 
of Rome. In later times the title went with the 
rectorship of the churches of Rome, and these 
are still associated with it. The canonical num¬ 
ber is now seventy, comprising six bishops, fifty 
priests, and fourteen deacons. They form the 
council of the Pope, and act as his vicars at the 
altar and elsewhere. 

CASUISTRY. The science of duty. The 
name is rudely formed from casus, as used 
in the expression Casus Conscientia}, through 
“ Casuist,” the person who studies and decides 
on such eases. ' Every one who acts “conscien¬ 
tiously ” must be in some degree a e;isuist on his 
own account: and the degree in which he will bo 
so will depend partly on the circumstances of his 
life, partly on the keenness or dulness of his 
conscience, and partly on his intellectual capacity 
to decide as to his duty in particular instances. 
The laws of reason, the laws of society, the laws 
of the Church, and the principles (in the absence 
of direct laws) of the Gospel, are the chief autho¬ 
rities external to the intuition of conscience, 
by which the course of duty must be settled in 
such cases. For although in a simple life the 
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duties of life are simple, and the intuitions of 
conscience need little help, yet in a complex life, 
such as that which falls to the lot of men whose 
occupations are many and varied, duty becomes 
much less self-evident, and is to he ascertained 
in many cases only by a careful detailed balancing 
of right and wrong. . “Every one hath not 
digested, when it is a sin to take something for 
money lent, or when not; when it is a fault to 
discover another’s faults, or when not; when the 
affections of the soul in desiring or procuring 
increase of means, or honour, be a sin of cove¬ 
tousness or ambition, ancl when not; when the 
appetites of the body in eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and the pleasure that comes with sleep, be sins of 
gluttony, drunkenness, sloth, lust, and when not, 
and so in many circumstances of actions ” [Her¬ 
bert’s Works, i. 128]. The science of duty, 
therefore, or “Casuistry,” is the application of 
general laws respecting duty to particular cases. 
It is a science in which every well-trained Chris¬ 
tian must necessarily have more or less practical, 
though it may be informal, knowledge; and of 
which much formal knowledge is required by 
those whose province it is to guard aud guide the 
moral life of others. 

Casuistry has been very much neglected by 
English theologians, especially in modern times. 
This is probably to be attributed to the disuse of 
confession since the Great Rebellion, which has 
given rise to habits of self-reliance that have led 
English people (for good or evil) to determine the 
right and wrong of their particular duties without 
much reasoning upon them, and without much 
reference to any guidance beyond the intuitions 
of conscience. Among the works of old English 
Divines, “cases of conscience” are, however, very 
common; and there are abundant indications that 
chose which got into print were a very small 
proportion of those in which the laity sought and 
obtained the advice of their clergy. Great dis¬ 
credit has, in fact, been brought upon Casuistry 
by the over-minuteness with which it is pursued 
in the works of the Jesuits; and it cannot be 
denied that this over-minuteness has sometimes 
perverted Casuistry into an immoral tampering 
with the principles of right and wrong. [Jesuits.] 
Rut the old saying applies in this case as in many 
others, the abuse of a thing does not prove that 
it is evil: and as Casuistry in some vague form 
is practised by every conscientious person, so 
formal Casuistry is more or less a necessity among 
every community of moral beings who are living 
in the midst of complex, social, and business re¬ 
lations. 

CATECHUMEN". The technical name in 
early ages for all who were being prepared to 
receive holy baptism. It is directly from the 
Greek word, Kar^yov/aero?, the participle of 
KarTjy/oi, “to sound a thing in one’s ears, im¬ 
press it upon one by word of mouth,” and 
hence, in the passive, to be informed of a thing, 
to be instructed in the elements of religion. 

In the Apostolic age, baptism was administered 
whenever desired. Rut in process of time, as the 
Church increased, a long course of moral training 
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and dogmatic instruction was enjoined upon those 
who were preparing to receive the initiatory sacra¬ 
ment. To instruct these, catechists were appointed 
by the bishops, and special places set apart for 
their teaching. The candidates were admitted to 
be catechumens by a solemn form, with prayer, 
and the sign of the cross and the imposition of 
hands. 

Catechumens were divided into three classes. 
The first, called Audientes, or hearers, were ad¬ 
mitted simply to hear instruction in the Church; 
the second, or Genuflectentes, were allowed to 
join in some of the prayers; and the third, or 
Competicntes, being fully prepared for baptism, 
only waited for its administration, which was 
generally confined to the Yigils of Easter and 
Pentecost, and, in the East, the Feast of the 
Epiphany. 

The time of preparation for catechumens varied 
in different churches. The Apostolical Constitu¬ 
tions [viii. 32] prescribe three years, but provide 
for a shortening of the time, if needful, as regard 
must be had not to “the space of time, but to 
the fitness and manners of men.” The Council 
of Illiberis [circ. a.d. 305-320] appoints two 
years as the season of instruction. If, however, 
there was any danger of death, baptism was at 
once administered. 

It was a great principle with the early Church 
to conceal the higher doctrines or mysteries of 
the faith from all but the faithful, i.e. the bap¬ 
tized. This system was what is called the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani, and was most strictly practised. 
The object was not only to stir up in the minds 
of the catechumens a great desire to share in the 
full teaching and privileges of the faithful, but 
also to avoid exposing the sacred rites and doc¬ 
trines of the Church to the contempt of the 
heathen. 

Hence catechumens were only taught what 
was necessary to fit them for baptism. St. Cyril 
expressly says that if the catechumen inquire of 
the preacher’s meaning, the catechist is not to in¬ 
form him, “for he is without” [Prcef. ad Catech. 
Ilium, p. 13]. And at the end of this preface is 
subjoined the note: “These catechetical dis¬ 
courses may be read by those that are to be bap¬ 
tized, or the faithful already baptized. Rut to 
catechumens, or such as are no Christians, thou 
rnayest not impart them ; for if thou dost, expect 
to give an account to God.” 1 

In accordance with this system of discipline, 
the office for Holy Communion was divided into 
two main parts. The earlier part was called the 
“niissa cateehumenorumand at the close of 
the Gospel proclamation was made by the deacons, 
ocroi KttTTjych'/xevoi rrpoeXOerc- (those that are 
catechumens depart). Then came the “ missa 
fidelium,” to which the baptized alone were ad¬ 
mitted. This division was maintained until the 
fifth century, when it gradually ceased in Chris¬ 
tian countries, as being no longer necessary. 

It does not appear that catechumens had often 

1 To this custom also refers the frequent expression of 
St. Chrysostom, tcamv oi fiefivTifiivoi. 

2 See Canon xix. of the Council of Laodicea, 
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special duties in connection with the Chitrch 
services. But Socrates [v. 22 ] mentions that, in 
the Church of Alexandria, they were permitted 
to be readers and singers. 

Two of the canons of the Council of Xicasa 
have reference to catechumens. The second 
censures transgression of the rule of the Church, 
“iu that men who had just come over to the 
faith from a Gentile life, and had been but for a 
little time catechumens, have been at once brought 
to the spiritual laver, and immediately after their 
baptism promoted to the episcopate or presby- 
tcrate.” “ It seems good that no such thing 
take place in future ; for the catechumen needs 
time and a longer probation after baptism. For 
the Apostolic Scripture plainly says—‘ Hot a 
neophyte, lest being puffed up he fall into con¬ 
demnation and the snare of the devil.’” The 
fourteenth says: “ Concerning the lapsed cate¬ 
chumens, it seems good to the great and holy 
synod that for three years they be hearers only, 
and afterwards pray with the catechumens." 

The Sarum Manual contained an “ Ordo ad 
faciendum Catechumenumbut this was for use 
prior to infant as well as to adult baptism. The 
ceremony took place at the door of the church, 
and various rites were performed; e.r/. salt placed 
in the mouth, exorcism, signing with the cross, 
&c., the Lord’s Prayer, Hail Mary and Creed 
concluding the service. The child's right hand 
was then taken by the priest, who introduced 
him into the church as a complete catechumen. 
Then followed the “ ritus baptizandi.” It is easy 
to see the derivation of this from the more an¬ 
cient practice. [Cave’s Primitive Christianity, 
part. i. c. 8 and 9; Annotated Booh of Common 
Prayer .] 

CATHARI. This name was given to, or as¬ 
sumed by, several early sects of heretics, who 
claimed to be “ Puritans ” in comparison with 
the Church. But it is generally used with refer¬ 
ence to the followers of Hovatus of Carthage, who 
seceded from the Church about a.d. 251. Epi- 
phanius says that these refused to communicate 
with the lapsed, and denied the possibility of 
pardon for sin committed after baptism. St. 
Augustine also, in the 38th clmpter of his book 
on Heresies, speaks of them as “ the Cathari, 
who proudly and hatefully so designated them¬ 
selves, as if on account of their purity : they do 
not admit of second marriages, and refuse repen¬ 
tance, following one Hovatus, a heretic, from 
whom also they are called Hovatians.” In 
mediaeval times the sects of the Aebigenses and 
Vaudois were called Cathari, and the name has 
been reproduced in England under the form 
“ Puritans.” 

CATHOLIC. The original and proper mean¬ 
ing of this word is universal, or scattered through¬ 
out the world {ko. 0’ oXys rijs yvjs). On this ac¬ 
count certain of the epistles are called Catholic, 
or “general,” as our version has it, because they 
are not addressed to any particular church or 
person. As applied to the Church, its original 
purpose was to distinguish the Christian Church, 
as designed to be co-extensive with humanity, 
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from the Jewish, which was confined for the 
most part to the descendants of Jacob. But it 
was also used to distinguish those Christians who 
maintained -what had been universally taught 
from the beginning from those who added to or 
detracted from the faith. [Ignat., Ep. ad Smyrn.; 
Pacian., Ep. i. ad Sempronian. ; Euseb. iv. 15.] 
We thus obtain the phrase Catholic doctrine, by 
which is meant the doctrine of the Church as 
unanimously taught in all parts, as distinguished 
from additions or corruptions of a practical and 
personal origin. The test of Catholic doctrine, the 
maintenance of which distinguishes the Catholic 
Church in any place from heretical or schisina- 
tical communions, has been described as that 
which has been taught always, everywhere, and 
by all—the quod semper, quod nbique, et quod 
ab omnibus of Yincentius Lirinensis. Of this 
the main foundations are the Apostles’ and 
Xicene Creeds, of which the former, Avith 
slight \ r ariations, has come doAvn to us from the 
most ancient times as a confession of faith, and 
the latter Avas finally proclaimed, nearly in its 
present state, at the Council of Constantinople, 
a.d. 381. This creed Avas at the time said to be 
conclusive on all points relating to the Persons of 
the Holy Trinity, and all additions Avere forbidden. 
The Avords “from the Son,” hoAvever, in the 
third part, have been subsequently introduced in 
the West ; and although the explanation of them 
has been admitted to be orthodox, their presence 
in the creed has caused the schism uoav existing 
between the Catholic Churches of the East and 
West. Roman theologians maintain that the 
Catholic Church is confined to the communion 
and obedience of the Pope: but this is denied 
by a large portion of the Christian Avorld. 
This contro\ 7 ersy turns entirely upon the ques¬ 
tion of the necessity of obedience to the Papal 
Supremacy being, or not, a part of Catholic 
doctrine, which is denied by the Avliole of 
the Eastern Church, by all churches in com¬ 
munion Avith the Church of England, and of 
course by all other classes of Christians. This, 
hoAvever, being in its substance a point of disci¬ 
pline only, though exalted into a doctrine by 
Romanists, is not considered to destroy the 
Catholicity of the Roman Church, or to make it 
Avrong to communicate Avith her. Hence she is 
included, Avith all other churches, not heretical, 
in the term “ Catholic Church ” in the creeds, 
and in the same term in the u Prayer for all 
conditions of men ” in the Book of Common 
Prayer of the Church of England. But it is 
a Avrong to other churches and to the truth to 
speak of her, as is popularly the case, as “ the 
Catholic Church ” and of her clergy alone as 
“ Catholic priests.” 

CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. It is cer¬ 
tain that marriage Avas alloAved during the Apos¬ 
tolic age. Some of the Apostles, as St. Peter, Avero 
married [Matt. viii. 14]; we read in the Acts of 
the Apostles, of Philip the deacon’s seven daugh¬ 
ters [xxi. 8, 9], and that Aquila preached the 
Gospel, accompanied with his Aviie Priscilla 
[xAuii. 2]. St. Paul recognises the existence or a 
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married clergy, by giving directions to Timothy 
and Titus respecting their wives and the duties of 
married life 1 2 [I Tim. iii. 1-13 ; Titus i. G]. Ac¬ 
cordingly it is not actually asserted by its advo¬ 
cates that the celibacy of the clergy is of divine 
institution, nor with the evidence of Scripture 
only before us would such au assertion be possi¬ 
ble j but merely that it belongs to ecclesiastical 
usage or discipline, which may vary at different 
periods as the circumstances of the Church may 
require. Bellarmine" and others, however, have 
made assertions which, if true, would virtually 
reuder celibacy of .Divine institution, or at least 
as having Divine sanction. They say that a per¬ 
son married was hound after ordination, by Apos¬ 
tolic tradition, to live separate from his wife : 
this Bellarmine asserts is implied by the word 
iyi<p<nr}, which St. Paul, in his Epistle to Titus 
[i. 8], uses of a bishop, and which is rendered in 
the English version “temperate.” 3 But there is 
no reason to think that this word is mistranslated 
in our version ; nor if rendered, which is ad¬ 
missible, “ continent,” would it necessarily, or 
even probably, imply the necessity of celibacy. 4 * * 
We have the clearest, most unexceptionable proof 
that during the first three centuries this sup¬ 
posed Apostolic tradition was wholly unknown 
—proof not only of a married clergy in the 
Church, but of their living together in the re¬ 
lation of marriage. Thus, St. Polycarp speaks 
of Valens, a presbyter, and his wife. Euse¬ 
bius, relates that the judge entreated Phileas, 
Bishop of Themis, and others married in the 
Thebaid, to have compassion on their wives 
and children, by renouncing the faith, and thus 
saving themselves from suffering and martyrdom. 
The case of Novatus, which St. Cyprian mentions, 
is too clear to leave any doubt of the truth of our 
statement, for he struck his wife during her preg¬ 
nancy, causing miscarriage. St. .Gregory of Xazi- 
auzus was born during his father’s episcopate, 
and other instances of a married clergy are given 
by Bingham. 8 

It may thus be asserted generally that during 
the first three centuries the marriage of the clergy 
was permitted; that is, the clergy who were 
married before ordination were not, on being ad¬ 

1 St. John, also, in the Apocalypse, aeeording to the 
best MSS., speaks of the wife of the angel, or bishop, of Thy- 
atira, whom he ealls by the opprobrious name of Jezebel 
[ii. 20], “Thou sufl'erest thy wife Jezebel,” &e. Ttjv 
ywaiKa <rou is admitted into the text by Lachmann and 
Tisehendorf. 

2 Be Clcricis, lib. i. e. 19. Bellarmine represents St. 
Jerome {Comment., in loe.) as sanctioning his interpreta¬ 
tion of eyKpaTrj, but the statement is untrue. St. Jerome, 
in explaining the verse, does not refer to this word. He 
strongly indeed, though on other grounds, recommends 
elerieal continence. 

3 The meaning of the word is thus explained by St. 
Chrysostom—“‘temperate:’ he speaks not here of one 
who fasts, but of one who eoinmajids his passions, his 
tongue, his hands, his eyes ; for this is ‘temperance,’ to 
be drawn aside by no passion.” Comment, on Titus, i. 8 
(Oxf. trausl.). 

4 Suffer gives instances from the Fathers of the use of 

the word in reference to those living in marriage. The- 

saur. Eeel&s. , in loc. 

3 Antiquities, book iv. eh. v. see. 5. 
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mitted to tlie order of deacon , 15 priest, or bishop, 
required to live separate from their wives; but 
there is no instance, in the primitive Church, 
of the marriage of a priest or bishop. The lirst 
change, so far as we know, which was made in 
the usage of the Church was at the Council of 
Elliberis in Spain [a.d. 305], continence being en¬ 
joined, after their ordination, on bishops, priests, 
and deacons 7 —a canon, as we shall presently see, sot 
aside by the Council of Xice. In one of the canons 
of the Council of Xeoccesarca [a.d. 314], we read : 

“ If a presbyter marry, let him be removed from 
his order” [canon 1 ]; and in one of the canons of 
Ancyra [a. d. 315], “ that if any when made deacons 
said it was needful for them to marry [see 1 Cor. 
vii. 8 ], and should afterwards marry, they may 
continue in the ministry becanse this was per¬ 
mitted by the bishop. But should any at ordi¬ 
nation be silent respecting this, thus undertaking 
to ‘ abide so,’ i.e., in continence, and afterwards 
marry, let him be removed from the ministry,” 
literally, “ cease from the diaconate.” 

After this followed the canons of the Council 
of .Nice. A. new law, as Socrates the ecclesiastical 
historian relates, v r as then proposed (ropor veapbv 
€ts ryv E/</< Ayer/lav elcnfospeiv) to compel the three 
orders of the ministry to live separate from their 
wives. This was opposed by Paphnutius, a bishop 
of one of the cities of Upper Thebes, an un¬ 
married man of unblemished chastity and a 
confessor: he strongly recommended that the old 
tradition should be kept up (koto, ryv ’EK/cAycr/as 
dpyaiav TrapdSocrcv), i.e. that none should be 
allowed to marry after ordination, but that those 
previously married should not be required to 
separate from their wives. This alleged usage 
or tradition of the Church is confirmed by the 
Apostolical Canon [c. xxvi.], that of those ad¬ 
mitted to the clerical order unmarried, none but 
“readers or singers” should be allowed to marry: 
whilst by another canon the matrimonial union 
of the clergy with their wives is fully sanctioned : 
“ If any bishop, presbyter, or deacon put away 
his wife under pretence of religion, let him be 
excommunicated, or if he persist, deposed” [c. v.]. 
And by the Council of Gangra in Paphlagonia 
[about a.d. 340], “If any man make a distinction 
{oLa.Kpivot. 7 o 7 r apa) betw'een a married presbyter 
and another, so as not to partake of his oblation, 
let him be anathema.” 

Thus it is proved that the marriage of the 
clergy was allowed in the primitive Church, 
though with certain restrictions : marriage must 
precede ordination : bigamy, or being twice mar¬ 
ried after baptism, also incapacitated from holy 
orders . 8 Again, it cannot be doubted, from the 
testimony of Socrates, the historian, that many of 

6 One of the Couneils, vre shall find, allows, under cer¬ 
tain conditions, marriage after deaeon’s orders. 

7 Plaeuit in totum prohibere episcopis presbyteris et 
diaeonis, vel omnibus clerieis positis in ministerio, absti- 
nere se a eonjugibus suis et non generare filios; quiemn- 
que vero feeerit ab lionore clerieatus extenninetur, e. 
xxxiii. 

8 Apostolical Canons, c. xvii. ; Epiphan. adv. Hares, 
contr. Cathar. 89 al. 59 ; St. Ambrose, Be Offieiis, lib. i. 
c. 1. see. 247 ; St. Augustine, Be Bono Conjvgali, c xviiL 
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the married clergy lived in continence : no posi¬ 
tive law existed, but it was done voluntarily and 
by mutual consent. Thus be says : 1 “I knew a 
custom when living in Thessaly; if a cleric in 
that country after taking orders should cohabit 
with his wile whom he had legally married before 
ordination, he would be degraded (dTroKrjpvKroC) : 
all elergymen with wives, in the East, abstaining 
from each other’s society, and also bishops, if 
they please—not doing this of necessity as by any 
law (on /A) dvdyio] vojxov tovto tolowtiov), for 
many of them (bishops) in the time of their epis¬ 
copate have had children by their lawful wives.” 
This passage will enable ns to explain statements 
which have been quoted from writers of the 
Eastern and Western Churches, who appear to re¬ 
present clerical continence as being positively ob¬ 
ligatory by the ordinary law of the Church ; it 
would appear, from the aecount of Soerates, that 
in the East it was the ordinary eustom, but, as 
the same writer states, it was not universal, nor 
was it enjoined by auy ecclesiastical law. St. 
Epiphanius asserts 2 that, “ unless any married 
man promises to abstain from the society of his 
wife, he cannot be admitted to the order of sub¬ 
deacon, deacon, priest, or bishop,” adding, that 
this is especially the case “ where there are strict 
ecclesiastical eanons.” He admits that some of 
the clergy had children, but this ho says was not 
according to the canon (on irapa rov Karova) blit 
through negligence, or in parishes where a suffi¬ 
cient number of clergy could not be had. The 
testimony of St. Ambrose 3 is the same, though he 
does not refer to any canon enjoining continence, 
but merely speaks of it as a well-known usage of 
the Church (cognoseitis). He admits, as St. Epi- 
phanius, that the clergy in “remote places” 
(plerisque abditioribus locis) had children, and 
says that they defended themselves by “ ancient 
usage.” 

It may be concluded from the passages cpioted, 
and from previous statements, that clerical con¬ 
tinence was now (in the fourth eentury) becoming 
the usage of the Church, though not binding on 
the clergy hitherto by positive law. This is 
unquestionable. St. Epiphanius cannot mean 
by “ ecclesiastical canons” what the word would 
ordinarily signify; for if no such law existed in 
the Chureh, he can only refer to custom or usage, 
and probably such is his meaning. Continence, 
he says, is required, especially where there are 
strict ecclesiastical canons or law (ydXterra o'—ov 
d.K pixels Karo res ol ck k Xqer mar lkol) . 

The next stage is the decretal of Pope Siricius 
[a.d. 385], who first imposed celibacy on the 
Western Church by a positive law. It had 
before been a custom which had more or less 
prevailed, but it was now for the first time made 
obligatory upon the three orders of the ministry. * 
But even after the decretal of Pope Siricius, we 
find by one of the Councils of the Western 
Church [Concilium Toletanum, ii., a.d. 531], that 

1 Book v. c. xxii. 

2 Advers. Hares, eontr. Catharos. 

8 De officiis Minist. e. 1 . 

4 Flenry, Ecclcs'last. History , bk. xviii. e. 35. 
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if a candidate for orders professed his inability 
to observe continence, he was to be admitted 
to the diaconate, but not to the higher orders ; 
and, afterwards, the following canon occurs in 
the first Council of Tours [i. Concil. Turonicuin, 
a.d. 4G0] : “The clerk who is allowed to marry, 
(clericus cui nubendi datur liccntia) must not _ 
marry a widow, or in such a case must take the 
lowest rank among the clergy ” (ultimum officio 
clericali teneat locum). The decretal of Siricius 
could not have been generally known in the 
Western Church or received as of binding autho¬ 
rity. Bishop Eorbes, in his Exposition of the 
Articles [Art. xxxii.], has given an account of the 
corrupt state of the Church throughout the Middle 
Ages; of the canons of Councils, &c. passed for 
the repression of clerical incontinence or concu¬ 
binage, and of its increasing prevalence in the 
Western Chureh till the period of the lie-forma¬ 
tion. In the eleventh century Pope Gregory VIL, 
ealled Hildebrand, reimposed the law of Pope 
Siricius on clerical continence. Documents from 
contemporary history are quoted by Gicscler, 5 
shewing that the law was either e vaded or openly 
resisted, and so. far from being effective only 
increased the existing ?noral corruption. There 
can be no doubt that the profligate lives of the 
clergy, as Protestant and Iloman writers equally 
admit, was one chief cause which led to the Re¬ 
formation of the sixteenth century. 

Some account must be added of the practice 
of the Eastern Church. The Council of Yice, as 
we have seen, had not required the clergy to 
separate from their wives. The next and most 
important canons on the subjeet will be found 
in the Quinisext Council, or Council in Trullo 
[a.d. 692], which has since regulated the custom 
in the Eastern Church. Eleury thus sums up 
its canons : “ The clerks in holy orders are not 
allowed to marry after their ordination; the 
bishops are to live in a state of perfect continence 
whether they have been married or not; the 
priests, deacons, and sub-deacons who are married 
may cohabit with wives as usual, except at sueh 
times as they approach the holy mysteries.” 6 Yet 
in Russia the practice has long been to require 
marriage as a sine qua non for a benefice, though 
celibacy is equally necessary for the Episcopate. 

The English Church at the Reformation threw 
off the enforced yoke of celibacy, which, as experi¬ 
ence had proved, was the prolific source of innu¬ 
merable evils and scandals. Permission to marry 
was given to the clergy in the first year of Edward 
YI. Yothing is known of the debates on the 
subject, as Burnet 7 says that the Registers of 

B Ecclcs. Hist. vol. iii. p. 10, &c. (Clark’s transl.) 

6 Flenry, Ecclcs. Hist, boolc xviii. e. 35. 

7 Burnet gives the opinion of Dr. Kethnayne, who being 
siek did not attend Convocation—his opinion was brought 
under his hand—‘ ‘ ‘ That though the Scripture exhorted 
priests to live chaste and out of the cares of the world ; 
yet the laws forbidding them marriage were only the 
eanons and constitutions of the Church, not founded on 
the Word of God ; and, therefore, he thought that a man 
onee married might be a priest; and he did not find that 
the priests in the Chureh of England had made any vow 
against marriage ; and therefore he thought that the 
king and the higher powers of the Church might take 
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Convocation during this reign were destroyed in 
the fire of London. An Act of Parliament was 
afterwards passed allowing the marriage of the 
clergy [a.d. 1548-9]. The preamble sets forth: 
“ That it was better for priests and other ministers 
of the Church to live chaste and without marriage, 
whereby they might better attend to the ministry 
of the Gospel, and be less distracted with secular 
cares, so that it is much to be wished that they 
would of themselves abstain .” 1 

CENO BITES : Koii'oj3io.KOi, ocrots els TrXfjOos 
i) oxrKiyrIs icrTii'j “ those avIio practise Asceticism 
collectively.” [Justinian, Novell, v.] 

The first notice we have of Cenobitic Asceti¬ 
cism is that of the early .Buddhist communities, 
[Weber, Indischa Skizzen, p. 52], where it seems 
to have arisen from the combination of active 
philanthropy with intense contemplation. 

In the Christian Church the origin of the 
Cenobitic rule is identified Avitli the name of 
Pachomius at the beginning of the fourth century. 
A native of the Upper Tliebaid, he had served in 
early life as a conscript in the army of Maximin, 
and it is not unlikely that he may have gained 
the idea of disciplined co-operation from his ex¬ 
perience as a soldier. On his conversion to 
Christianity he practised the solitary life for a 
time under the guidance of Palemon, in a small 
hut oil the banks of the Bile. Palemon soon 
returned into solitude; but Pachomius found a 
iioav companion in his elder brother. After the 
death of the latter, disciples came in crowds to 
perfect themselves under the eye of Pachomius. 
He soon found himself superintendent of one hun¬ 
dred monks, and both enlarged his habitation 
and built six others in the neighbourhood, giving 
to all the same rules, and reserving to himself 
the right of inspection. A similar establishment 
Avas set up by one of his sisters on the other side 
of the river for Avomen. At the end of his life 
[a.d. 348] the iioav order numbered seven thousand 
persons, in communities spread abroad over a 
large tract of the East. 

The hard regimen prescribed by St. Antony, 
Avliich avos just half the amount of bread per 
diem prescribed by Howard (tAventy-four ounces), 
as the minimum diet for prisons where no nour¬ 
ishing liquor was taken, avos relaxed by Pacho¬ 
mius, Avlio alloAved occasional meals of vegetables, 
cheese and fish. Eor the details of his rule, see 
his Pnecepta, judicia, et rnonita, translated by St. 
Jerome, and Codex Regidarum, Paris, 1GG3, 4to. 

The Cenobitic life Avas regarded as a concession 
to the weakness of humanity, and as standing 
midway between the monastic state and the 

away tlie clog of perpetual continence from the priests, 
and grant that such as would not or could not contain 
might marry once, and not be put from their holy minis¬ 
tration. * It was opposed by many in both Houses, but 
carried at last by the major vote. All this I gather 
from what is printed concerning it. ” [History of Reforma¬ 
tion , vol. ii. p. 88, ed. 1715.] Burnet adds, “his opinion 
went a great way with Convocation,” and that “lie was 
a man of great learning and probity, and of so much 
greater weight because he did not in all points agree with 
the Reformers.'” 

1 Unmet, vol. ii. p. 84 ; Collier, Ecclcs . History , vol. 
ii. p. 262. 
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married. Ov pgv, says Theophylact, 4~’ la-ijs 
KapTro(f>opov(rt Trdvres o l Se^dpevot rbv Aoyor, dAA’ 
o /xer, CKarov rvyor, 6 dKTrjpoo-vvyv reXelav (abso¬ 
lute poverty) ku.1 ixKpav duKyenv 6 lie e^gnovra 
o Koiyoj3iai<ds rv\vv /xorayos kcu ’in irpaKTiKos. 
'0 Se TpidicovT a, o ydpov erepvdv 1X6 per os, nal ra? 
ap€~ds ws 4yywp?t crTTOi’Satajs/xeTepyo/xevos. [Com¬ 
ment. in Match, xiii.] 

Some of the practical advantages Avhich arose 
from its adoption Avere the following, [a] The 
living in common supplied to the individual 
some degree of that support in “religion,” Avliich 
the ordinary man gets in society at large, [ft] It 
necessitated the adoption of a moderate rule of 
life, Avliich should suit a great number of differ¬ 
ently constituted persons, and tlie character of 
Avliich Avoukl be determined rather by natural cir¬ 
cumstances than by individual caprice. “ Hon 
oportet,” says St. Basil, “ quemquam vel sui ipsius 
dominum esse.” [Ep>. xxii. Opp. Ed. Bened. 
iii. 99.] [c] It gave opportunity for active phil¬ 

anthropy, for agriculture, for manufacture, for 
art, or for study. In this Avay its influence Avas 
most valuable in the West, the climate of which 
demanded a more generous diet, while it rendered 
living in the open air impracticable. [J] The sub¬ 
stitution of tlie Cenobitic for the solitary life thus 
marks the extension of Monasticism to the edu¬ 
cated and wealthy classes, from the active and 
open air to the sedentary and indoor life. Hence 
the typical monastery of the West is the Bene¬ 
dictine, the precursor of the modern academical 
college. [e] It Avas the Cenobitic form of Asce¬ 
ticism Avliich rendered possible such institutions as 
the monastic colonies—Fulda, Eichstadt, St. Gall, 
Eritzlar—among the wandering tribes beyond the 
frontier of the Empire, and the pacification of 
the latter through the introduction of manufac¬ 
tures and agriculture. [/] Lastly, it Avas as com¬ 
munities that the Ascetics acquired land ; and, 
"by themselves becoming feudal lords, were en¬ 
abled to compete on equal terms Avitli the fierce 
Teutonic chivalry, and to befriend the poor. 
These developments involved a certain amount 
of evil and corruption, for which sec Monasticism. 

Much of the Asceticism of the last three hun¬ 
dred years— e.g. the Societies of St. Vincent de 
Paul, St. Francois de Sales, the Port-Royal—has 
been, on one side, of this utilitarian type. An 
exception may perhaps be found in tlie “ pin 
collegia,” Avbicb sprung up in Germany for purely 
religious exercises, under the influence of Laba- 
die, during the misery of the Thirty Years’ War. 
[Schmid. Die GescJiichte des Piciismus.~\ 

Eor an account of the [Moravian community 
at Hemiliut, see Southey’s Life of Wesley, i. c. 5. 
[Asceticism.] 

CEREMONY. Although the derivation of 
this Avord is utterly unknown, its primary mean¬ 
ing is clearly that of a corporeal act giving ex¬ 
pression to a spiritual act. So in prayer, for 
example, the spiritual act is compounded of 
emotion, thought, and language, and expression 
is given to these "by the ceremony of kneeling, 
which is a bodily act. In some cases such cere¬ 
monies are not essential, as kneeling is not essen- 
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tial for prayer; but in other cases the spiritual 
act cannot be accomplished without the accom¬ 
paniment of the bodily act. Such cases arc the 
ft .[ministration of sacraments, the ceremony of 
pouring water on the person being essential to 
the validity of baptism, and the ceremony of 
consecration being essential to the validity of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

The word “ ceremony ” has also been ap¬ 
plied in a wider sense, so as to signify Offices, 
i.e. devotional formularies, such as confirmation, 
the churching of women, extreme unction, &c. 
In this case the term seems to belong to the per¬ 
formance of the office, as distinguished from the 
words and rules appointed for its performance, 
which are more properly called the Kite. But 
there has been so much confusion in the use of 
the term in this latter sense, that the true under¬ 
standing of the word “ ceremony ” in any case 
can never be determined Avithout reference to 
the context Avith Avhich it is joined. In the title 
of the Prayer Book, the phrase “ other rites and 
ceremonies of the Church ” is evidently used of 
such offices as those referred to ; while in the 
introductory note “ Of Ceremonies ” it is used in 
both senses. 

CERIjSTHIAjSTS, so called from Cerinthus, a 
heretic of Asia Minor, Avho lived at the close of 
the first century, and A\ r as contemporary Avith the 
Apostle St. John. 1 His system may be described 
as a combination of Judaism and Gnosticism. 
He taught, according to St. Epiphanius, 2 that cir¬ 
cumcision and the Jewish ceremonial laAv were 
still binding on Christians, and St. Iremeus 3 de¬ 
scribes him as one of the earliest teachers of 
Gnosticism, holding their peculiar opinions that 
the Avorld Avas not created by the Supreme God, 
but by a subordinate angel, the Demiurge, by 
Avhom the law Aims given. Unlike the Docetie, 
he maintained that Jesus Avas a mere man, the 
son of Joseph and Mary, that the Divine Word 
descended on Him at His baptism, and that 
after His apprehension by the Jews, the Logos 
departed from Him, the Man Jesus alone being 
crucified. He is said also to have held gross and 
sensual A r iews on the Millennium. 4 The sect 
seems to have been of short continuance, and 
Avas soon merged in other Gnostic sects of the 
second century. [Diet, of Sects and Heresies.] 
CHERUBIC HYMjST. [Tersanctus.] 

CHARACTER. A theological term signify- 
fying a spiritual and ineffaceable mark made on 
the soul by God’s co-operation Avith the outward 
sacramental work in baptism, confirmation, and 
holy orders. That such a character is impressed 
in these three cases Avas constantly maintained 
by mediaeval theologians; and the theory Avas 
definitely fixed as a part of Roman theology by 
the Council of Trent [sess. A r ii. can. ix.] : “ If 

1 Eusebius relates the aa’cII -known anecdote of St. John 
meeting Cerinthus in a bath, and instantly leaving it, 
saying, “ Let us floe lest the bath should fall while 
Orinthus, that enemy of the truth, is within." [ Ecclcs . 
H fetor; /, bk. iii. c. 88.] 

' i Ad vers. Hares., 8 vcl 28. 

3 /ML, lib. i. c. 26. 

4 Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., bk. iii. c. 28, bk. vii. c. 25. 
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any one shall affirm that in these sacraments, 
that is to say, in baptism, confirmation, and 
order, there is not impressed a character, or cer¬ 
tain spiritual and indelible signs upon the soul, 
on account of which these sacraments cannot he 
repeated, Let him he anathema.” 

The language of Scripture gives great counte¬ 
nance to this idea of character, the “ seal ” of 
the Spirit [2 Cor. i. 22 ; Eph. i. 13, iv. 30] 
appearing to refer to a mark impressed upon the 
spiritual part of our being rather than to the 
mark of the cross or any such external sign. 
And Avhatever differences of opinion have arisen 
on this subject among theologians they are 
scarcely more than verbal, since all are agreed 
that in baptism, confirmation, and holy order 
God gives grace for Christian life, Christian 
stability, and for the supernatural Avork of the 
ministry. That in the bestoAval of this grace a 
permanent character is in.j ressed on the soul may 
very well he believed; ana no sound theologian 
believes that it is possible to iterate the grace, 
even if the forms are iterated. 

CHILI ASM. [Millennium.] 

CHIROGRAPH. The least authoritative of 
the three kinds of official documents issued by 
the Pope. It has more of a personal than an 
official character, though still '’uswering to those 
documents Avhich, in England, are issued under 
the sign manual. [Brief. Bull.] 

CHORE? I SCOPE Rural, or country bishops 
[ycopa], as distinguished from those of cities. 
Although assistants, and subordinate to the 
bishops of the cities, or sees, the chorepiscopi 
must not be confused Avith Suffragan Bishops 
[q. v.]. There has been much difference of opinion 
as to Avhether they Averc really in episcopal orders 
or not; hut St. Athanasius speaks of them in 
such terms as seem to put this beyond doubt. 
[Athanas., Apolog. ii.]. All bishops Avho by 
any accident Avere without sees appear to have 
been employed as chorepiscopi, including those 
Avho came over to the Church from schism, as 
the Movatians and the Meletians [Ooncil. Nic. 
can. A r iii., Ibid. Epist. Synodic]. The most pro¬ 
bable opinion is, therefore, that the chorepiscopi 
were a kind of missionary bishops sent among 
the “ pagans,” or country people, Avho remained 
heathen long after the cities had become Chris¬ 
tian. The power of the chorepiscopi varied in 
different churches, hut there Avas an universal 
understanding that they had no jurisdiction in¬ 
dependent of the bishop of the diocese. 

CHRISM. A compound of oil and balsam 
consecrated by a bishop, and used for anointing 
Avith the sign of the cross at confirmation. Its 
composition has varied at different periods, and 
in the Eastern Church as many as forty in¬ 
gredients are used; hut its characteristic quality 
is that of a perfumed ointment, as distinguished 
from the blessed oil Avhich is used for most other 
unctions. In Roman theology chrism is often 
held to he an essential part of confirmation, and 
it is certainly mentioned as early as the time of 
Tertullian [De Resurrect, viii.] ; hut this opinion 
is not consistent with the undoubted fact that 
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imposition of hands is the essential part of the 
rite. From the use of chrism in confirmation 
the word passed into a name for the rite itself. 
[Anointing. Confirmation.] 

CHRIST [IWD Messiah, The Anointed One]. 

This is the distinctive title, in Greek, of our 
i Jessed Redeemer. Our Lord was known in 
prophecy by this title, and was chiefly looked for 
under it at the time of His appearance, as indi¬ 
cated by such questions as, “ Is not this the 
Christ V’ The earliest passages of Holy Scripture 
in which He is so alluded to, are 1 Sam. ii. 35, 
or (more directly) Ps. ii. 2. The title seems to 
have been especially applied to Him as uniting 
in His own Person all those offices among men 
which were anciently conferred by the ceremony 
of anointing. Those were the offices of Prophet, 
Priest, and King; to which Elisha, Aaron, David, 
and others are particularly mentioned as having 
been severally appointed by this rite. The idea 
conveyed by its use, on these and on other occa¬ 
sions, is that of consecration; and, in conjunc¬ 
tion therewith, the conferring, if need be, of 
suitable gifts. In this respect it bears a marked 
resemblance to the ceremony of laying on of 
hands, more frequently used in the Church, as 
that by which the ordinary ministerial gifts 
of the Holy Ghost are conferred. The use 
of chrism, or of oil, in some parts of the 
Church, as a sign of these gifts, confirms the 
general unity of idea expressed by these two 
ceremonies. 

The anointing under the Old Testament was 
performed with material ointment, compounded of 
the sweetest and richest spices of the East, as 
symbolical of the various and costly gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. But besides the outward sanction 
thus given to the office conferred by it, it was 
attended, more or less immediately, with spiritual 
gifts themselves ; as instanced in Saul, “ to whom 
God gave another heart,” and “ lie prophesied,” 
and who was blamed for his cowardice in the 
Song of David “ as though he had not been 
anointed with oil; ” David himself, who very 
shortly manifested his power in his conflict with 
Goliath; and Elisha, whose miracles at once at¬ 
tested the grace he had received. The anointing 
whereby Jesus of Nazareth, was in like manner 
endowed for His High offices was in one respect 
equally outward, having been conferred directly 
from Heaven by a visible manifestation of the 
Presence of the Holy Ghost [John i. 32] : and of 
its elfects St. John Baptist said that “ God 
givetli not the Spirit by measure unto Him.” 

This appellation accordingly represents to us at 
once the prophetic, sacerdotal and royal charac¬ 
ter of our Lord, His consecration to these offices 
by the Father, and His endowment with the 
necessary gifts for their perfect discharge. It 
conveys the idea of authority and power, coupled 
with that of delegation and subordination. Being 
an outward mark, it establishes a claim to our 
submission, and so exalts the religion of Jesus 
Christ from the character of a mere following or 
philosophical sect to that of an obedience to the 
authority and supreme will of God. Derived 
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from the two ideas of consecration and endow¬ 
ment involved in this anointing, arc the warnings 
of Holy Scripture on the one hand against iusub- 
mission and opposition, as in Psa. cv. 15, “Touch 
not mine Anointed,” and in 2 Sam. i. 14, “ How 
wast thou not afraid to put forth thine hand 
against the Lord’s anointed; ” and on the other 
the encouragement given to accept the offices of 
the anointed person and profit by them; as in 
Isa. lxi. 1, “ The Lord hath anointed me . 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the open¬ 
ing of the prison to them that are bound.” In 
these ways the title of “The Christ ” becomes 
essentially characteristic of our Lord’s offices and 
position in the world, and most lit to be added to 
the Dime of Jesus, whereby He is designated as 
the Saviour of sinners. And lastly, this title 
of The Anointed calls special attention to our 
Lord in His all-important character as the or¬ 
dained fountain of all sacramental grace of every 
kind and order in the Church which is His Body 
Mystical. For it signifies that He has Himself 
received the greatest of all sacraments, bestow¬ 
ed on Him with an outward and visible sign on 
the occasion of His Baptism, and thus constitut¬ 
ing Him the mediatorial vehicle of all grace, and 
the sacramental bond of union between every 
man and his God. It is agreeably to this title of 
our Lord that anointing was used in the Christian 
Church in and from very ancient times in the 
ministration of Confirmation (though not essential 
to it), as also in the consecration of kings, in the 
extreme unction of the dying, and in other cere¬ 
monies bearing on our union with “The Christ.” 
[Anointing.] 

CHRISTIAKS. A name first given to the 
disciples of Christ at Antioch [Acts xi. 26]. It 
seems most probable, from the peculiar form of 
the word, having a Greek root and a Latin termi¬ 
nation, that it was a designation of Pagan origin : 
and, that being generally called by it, Christian 
authors subsequently applied the title to them¬ 
selves. Thus as “ Christianos ad leones” became 
the cry of the heathen in times of persecution, 
so “ Christianus sum” was equally the mode of 
confession adopted by several among the mar¬ 
tyrs. The frequent repetition of this answer by 
Lucian is mentioned by Chrysostom [Horn, xlvi.] ; 
and it is spoken of by Tertullian as if one often 
on their lips [Tertul. Apolog. ii.]. This Pagan 
derivation seems, however, to be disclaimed by 
Tertullian, who writes, “ But ‘ Christian,’ so far 
as the meaning of the word is concerned, is de¬ 
rived from £ anointing.’ Yea, and even when 
you wrongly pronounce it ‘ Chrcstian’ (for you do 
not even know correctly the name you hate) it 
comes from ‘sweetness’ and benignity.’” [Xp>;cr- 
tos. Suetonius writes our Lord’s name as “ Clires- 
tus” [Claud. 25], and His followers were often 
called “ Chrestianos.” Among the unbelieving 
Jews, the disciples were more usually spoken of 
as iNazarenes, Galileans, &c., the title of Christ, 
or Messiah, being held in reverence by them, but 
not the person of Jesus. Among themselves, 
they were spoken of rather as “the disciples,” 
“the believers,” “the saints,” “they that call on 
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the Lord Jesus Christ,” “the Church,” “the 
Brethren,” and the like. 

CHRISTMAS. The Church Catholic, though 
it has always celebrated our Lord’s Nativity as a 
principal festival, has not been uniform in its 
observance. Clement of Alexandria styles the 
attempt to define the precise day of its occur¬ 
rence as idle [Tre/nepyoTepov], and says that while 
some kept it on May 20th [Strom, i. 408], others 
anticipated that day by a whole month. The 
Armenians made a triple observance of the An¬ 
nunciation, the Nativity, and the Baptism of 
our Lord (Epiphany) on January 5th [Coteler. 
Const. Ap. v. 13]. By far the larger section of 
the Eastern Church kept the Eeast of the Nati¬ 
vity, concurrently with the Feast of the Epiphany, 
on January Gtli; intending thereby to signify the 
twofold birth of Christ, as Man, and as Head 
of the Body the Church, by baptism in the 
river Jordan; it being a tradition that our Lord 
received the baptism of John upon that day. 
The Church of Constantinople altered its practice 
at the close of the fourth century, as we learn 
from a remarkable Homily of Chrysostom, pre¬ 
sently to be noticed, and which indicates the true 
“rationale” for celebrating the Nativity on De¬ 
cember 25th. The Churches of the South, and 
those of Palestine, following Roman counsel, 
made a similar alteration a little later, i.e. just 
prior to the Epliesine Council [Act. Cone. Eph. 
iii. 31; and Coteler. Joe which is a satisfac¬ 
tory confirmation of the view put forth by 
Chrysostom. The final separation, therefore, 
of the two feasts of Christmas and Epiphany 
may be dated from the first quarter of the fifth 
century. The Armenian Church ailone continued 
to celebrate the Nativity and Epiphany together 
on January 6th. [Leo Allat. de Dom. et Hebd. 
Gr. c. 32.] The Apostolical Constitutions, though 
a work of Eastern origin, in a passage quoted 
also by Anastasius, say, “ Let the Festival of 
the Nativity be observed by you on the 25 th day 
of the ninth month” [v. 13] (reckoned from the 
vernal equinox), and “ let all servants rest from 
work on that day” [viii. 33] ; the Feast of the 
Epiphany in both places being separately men¬ 
tioned. The churches of the Latin communion 
had always followed this rule, celebrating the 
Nativity on viii. Cal. Januar. or December 25 th 
[Aug. Trin. iv. 5] ; and the Epiphany on the 
6th of January. This agrees best with the time 
of Herod’s death, which was shortly before Eas¬ 
ter [Joseph. Antiq. xvii. 18], and after a lunar 
eclipse indicating A.IJ.C. 750 [Gieseler, K. Gesch. 
i. 20]. 

The institution of this festival is lost in anti¬ 
quity. Chrysostom says that it had been observed 
from of old [avwder], according to Western prac¬ 
tice, from Thrace to the Straits of Gibraltar. He 
calls it the most venerable, and the mother of 
all the rest. It was a day of solemn religious 
observance, plentiful traces of which exist in 
the homilies of antiquity; the celebration of 
the Eucharist invariably forming a part of it. 
“ Approaching with faith,” says Chysostom, “we 
behold Him as in the cattle crib; for the Holy 
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Table is as the manger, where reposes the Body 
of the Lord; not "bound in swaddling clothes, 
but arrayed with the Holy Spirit. The initiated 
will understand.” The Saviour in His whole 
work of mercy, in His birth and death, is set 
vividly before the eye of faith in holy mystery ; 
“ Who by the operation of the Holy Ghost was 
made very Man of the substance of the Virgin 
Mary His Mother.” It was' in the strictest sense 
of the word a holy day, on which under the 
Christian Emperors, the theatre and circus were 
closed [Cod. Theodos. xv.; Tit. v. 1. 5, de Spec- 
taculis\ The Homily of Gregory Nazianzen claim¬ 
ing for the day a sacred and reverential observance 
is as applicable now as when it was first de¬ 
livered [Or. 38 in Thcoph. ; Bingham, Ant. xx. 
iv. sec. 5]. The rioting of the Saturnalia, imme¬ 
diately preceding the winter solstice, darkened 
the closing year of heathenism, and Hospinian 
[De Festis, p. Ill] imagines that it was with a 
view of putting clown these excesses that the 
Feasts of the Nativity and of the Epiphany were 
fixed by the Chinch at this period of the year. 
But the true reason is assigned by Chrysostom in 
his Homily on the Nativity; a day, as he states 
in the heading, “that was formerly uncertain, 
but has been made known of late years by some 
coming from the West.” He clearly indicates as 
the belief of the Western Church, that the angelic 
message was conveyed to Zaeharias, the father of 
the Baptist, in the Holy of Holies on the Great 
Day of the Atonement, EG ra ayia rah dyicov eV- 
8ov ovra tov Zaya piav 6 dyyeAos ivrjyyeXiaaTo. 
[Chrysostom, TTom. lxxii. ed. Savil. tom. v. p. 
515, 1. 28.] And there is no improbability in 
the supposition. For although the law of Moses 
declared that the high priest alone should enter 
into the Holy of Holies, with the censer and the 
Blood of the Atonement, yet Maimonides, deeply 
versed in Jewish antiquities, and having access 
to the best sources of information, states that if 
the High Priest were disabled by sickness or 
disqualified by any temporary uncleanness, 1 an¬ 
other priest in his lieu’ [Toma. i. a] might offi¬ 
ciate. [Maim, on Mishna. Yoma. ; Jost, Jud. i. 
162.] Josephus gives a contemporary instance 
in point; Joseph, a kinsman of Matthias, the 
high priest, having officiated as his deputy on 
the Day of Atonement in the reign of Herod the 
Great [Jos. Ant. xvii. 6, sec. 4]. To the same 
purport is the story related in the Jet. Talin. 
of a mother who saw two of her sons high 
priests on the same day; one having con¬ 
tracted legal defilement. [Liglitf. ix. 35.] The 
very fact of this heavenly message having been 
made to Zaeharias, rather than to any other 
son of Israel, must be held to be a conclusive 
proof of his sanctity. And if, as was the case, 
he was of priestly race, and exercising the ordi¬ 
nary duties of liis office at the period of the great 
day, nothing can be more likely than that he 
would be selected by the high priest to act as 
his deputy, in case of his own disqualification or 
inability. The ceremonial purification required 
for the ordinary functions of the priesthood 
would make it absolutely necessary, in case of 
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sudden emergency, to look to the ordinary course 
of the Temple for a “ locum tcnens.” Possibly 
this provision of later Judaism may account for 
the dpx^pels mentioned in the Neiv Testament. 
If now the birth of the Baptist were foretold 
by the angel on the 10th of Tisri, Septem¬ 
ber 23rd, which was the Day of Atonement, 
nine months and a day would carry us on to 
June 24th, the feast of the nativity of John the 
Baptist. The nativity of the Baptist preceded 
that of our Lord by six months; the Annuneia- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, March 25 th, having 
taken place “in the sixth month” from the 
angelic message to Zacharias; nine months from 
which day indicates December 25tli, for the Nati¬ 
vity of our Lord. 

The birth of our Lord having taken place by 
night [Luke ii. 8], the festival has obtained the 
name of Weihnacht in Germany. In the mediaeval 
services, for the same reason, there was a mass 
for the vigil, and “ galli cantu” as well as for the 
day of the Nativity. There were also two cele¬ 
brations, the present Collect, Epistle, and Gospel 
having been appointed for the second or principal 
communion. The three festivals that stand in 
close eommunion with the Nativity are very 
appropriately that of the protomartyr St. Stephen; 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved, and who was 
to the Blessed Virgin as a son; and of the Inno¬ 
cents, slaughtered at Bethlehem, the “eosetanei” 
of our Lord. [Epiphany. Bernard, 1Tom. de 
iv. Cont. sollenn. i. 787. Bened. Bingham, Ant. 
xx. iv. sec. 1. Guerieke, Lehr. B. d. Chr. 
Archdol. Freeman and Procter, on Liturgy. 
Blunt, Annot. Book of Com. Prayer. K. Lex. 
Weihnacht.] 

CHKISTOLOGY, that whieh we are taught of 
Christ in His Person and office, refers to the 
Messianie hopes of the Jew, and the distorted 
notions of heresy, as well as to Christian veri¬ 
ties. Even Mahomet had his Christology when 
lie declared in the Koran that Jesus was eon- 
eeived of the Holy Ghost [Sur. iii. 52; Harvey 
on the Creeds, 278]. The Jewish Christology 
had its patriarchal, its legal, and its prophetic 
phases. It can scarcely be doubted that the an¬ 
gelic revelation of the Person and office of the 
Messiah, both God and Man, that Milton has im¬ 
agined [P. L. xi. xii.], was actually made in some 
form to Adam, and that these traditions of Para¬ 
dise never ivholly died out in the chosen seed. 
That faith of Abraham which “was counted to him 
for righteousness ” was faith in the Christ of the 
future; he saw His day, and was glad. And 
wherever in patriarchal times God is said to have 
spoken with His servants, the primitive Church 
has always connected the revelation with the 
ministry of the Logos [Bull, Def. F. N. I. i. The- 
ophany. Logos]. The Jewish Church also before 
the day of Christ identified the operation of the 
Deity with that of the Word, “ Mimra da J.” It 
is scarcely a sufficient explanation to say that the 
Targumists would thereby soften down the an- 
tliropomorpliie utterances of the sacred text, for 
whether the Eternal Father or His Word spake 
unto the Fathers, the anthropomorphism remains 
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unaltered. God is Spirit, and His Word is 
Spirit, blit the mediatorial notion was essential to 
the Jewish Christology, and theologically con¬ 
nected also with the Word. The Targumist may 
have been as little cognizant of the truth to which 
he gave expression as Caiaplias was, when hebc- 
eame an unconscious exponent of the deep pur¬ 
poses of God in Christ. The final eause of the 
sacrifices and ordinances of the Law was the 
atonement made by Christ. The rationale of 
those ordinances was laid deep in the sin of our 
first parents, and in whatever degree the hope of 
Christ was revealed to them at the Fall, in the 
same degree the hidden meaning of the sacrificial 
ordinances was made known to them. The ac¬ 
ceptance of Abel’s sacrifice, and the rejection of 
Cain’s, turned upon the veneration shewn in the 
one case, and the sullen eontempt in the other 
for the revealed symbol of Christ’s death. Christ 
was shadowed forth in the patriarchal sacrifices. 
The Egyptian bondage erushed for a time all 
better hope, and the people in part lost sight of 
their Messianic traditions, yet not the chief men 
of the tribes; and when Moses rose up as a de¬ 
liverer, he came with the authority of I AM, the 
God of their fathers, and with a living faith in 
the ancestral traditions that he had received. 
Hugh Miller, in the spirit of Milton, supposes 
the work of creation to pass in review before 
Moses in a vision; but the sacred rceord may 
have been compiled by Moses from the tradi¬ 
tions of his race. He was not much further 
removed from the creation of man than a Jew 
of the present day is from the Babylonian 
eaptivity. And if the traditions of ereation 
reached down to him, so also those of the 
Fall, and of the promised remedy; and the typi¬ 
cal shadows of the law were projected by the 
light of a traditional faith. These were harmon¬ 
ized, and received consistency in the Sinaitie 
revelation; all things having been or darned by 
Moses according to the pattern shewn to him 
upon the Mount; but the dim outline of- their 
substance was already known to him by faith. 
As time wore on, the Messianic hope, though 
never entirely lost, became more vague, the suc¬ 
cessive schools of the prophets alone preserving 
anything of its true character. Under the con¬ 
trolling guidance of the Iloly Spirit, prophecy 
from time to time revived the traditions that had 
existed from the beginning; and the spirit of the 
prophets being subject to the prophets, their 
burthen contained much of which they had a 
human knowledge, as well as much that was 
communicated by direet inspiration from above. 
In the same way ' the Apostles, possessing a 
human knowledge of the historical facts of the 
Gospel, and of the discourses of our Lord, before 
and after His decease, were guided into all deeper 
truth by the Holy Spirit. Thus the Christology 
of the Old Dispensation was always one and the 
same in substance. As primeval tradition became 
more faint, increased light was given to the ehosen 
agents of revelation, though their utterances were 
as dark parables to the multitude. The Sun of 
Bighteousness at length arose, and the doctrine 
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of the Person and office of Christ received its 
ultimate adjustment in the system of Christian 
faith. 

The Apostles and Evangelists give the first 
principles of the Christology of the new dispen¬ 
sation, rudimentally as yet, hut wholly intelli¬ 
gible, when they relate the miraculous circum¬ 
stances of the Nativity of Christ; the teaching 
of Christ, as when He declared, before Abraham 
was, “ I AM and various evangelical utterances, 
as when the disciple who lay in the Lord’s 
bosom declared of that Lord, that in the begin¬ 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word was God. A full faith in 
this Christology and in the eternal Godhead of 
Christ was confessed by St. Peter as the solid 
Pock of Faith on which the Church of every 
after age should be built up. The doctrinal 
principles thus committed to the Church have 
been fully sufficient, with the overruling action 
of the H 0 I 3 ' Spirit, to lead it into all truth with 
respect to the Person and Office of Christ. 
Thus when the Ebionite lowered the Godhead of 
Christ to a mere divine afflatus, such as had 
inspired any prophet of old, the Church at once 
cast forth from her bosom the Jewish disparage¬ 
ment of the Divine Incarnation. When the 
real humanity of Christ was denied by the 
pagan Docetac, and a phantom existence was 
attributed to Him, as some mere pagan Theo- 
phany, the Church declared that Christ was 
very Man as well as very God; for that “ the 
Word was made Flesh.” In the same way, it 
was no new doctrine, but that 'which had been 
received from the beginning, when the declara¬ 
tion of a Trinity in Unity became a necessary 
sequel to that of the Godhead of Christ. The 
Son was co-eternal with the Father, wholly One 
with Him, and the Spirit of Father and Son 
descended on the Church at Pentecost. Faith 
in the Holy Trinity is inseparable from a true 
Christology, and was embodied in the creed 
before the Gospels were written. Thus, from the 
first commencement of the Christian Church, 
the doctrine of Christ has still been one and the 
same, but human error has made it necessary at 
times that greater stress should be laid on some 
particular phase of it. The Eastern Church, 
from force of circumstances, lias been the prin¬ 
cipal exponent of a true faith with respect to 
the Person of Christ, while the Western Church 
has spoken out more especially upon the doc¬ 
trine of His grace. Irenams, a member of the 
Eastern Church, but Bishop of Lyons in the 
West, combines the characteristics of both 
churches. [L. Duncker, d. II. Irena us, ChristoC] 
In the East the Arian controversy was not un¬ 
productive of good; for it gave occasion for the 
Church to declare her faith in fullest detail. 
The true Godhead and Manhood of Christ hav¬ 
ing been established, the mode of union of the two 
natures in one Person was next misstated by 
heresy. At one while the Godhead and the 
Manhood were held to have been fused together ; 
as gold alloyed with silver produces electrum, 
so a “ tertium quid ” is the result of the inter- 
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fusion of the two natures, and the Christ of the 
Apollinarian was neither God nor Man, intro¬ 
ducing thereby a fourth Person into the Holy 
Trinity. [A thanas. de Incar n.] Others, to avoid 
this confusion of substance, fell into the opposite 
error of dividing the Person of Christ, and 
affirmed that the Godhead was only united with 
the Manhood of Christ at the Nativity; so that 
the Human Nature existed apart from the Divine 
from the Annunciation, giving to Christ a two¬ 
fold personal subsistence. [Nestoiuanism.] With 
most of these heretics also it was a favourite 
notion that the Divine Nature in Christ occu¬ 
pied the place of a human sonl, in which 
respect therefore Ilis human Nature was de¬ 
fective ; as also that the Manhood, representing 
a transcendental humanity, the cross rvas no 
longer a symbol of ordinary mortal suffering. 
After a protracted struggle with every possible 
form of misconception, the faith handed down 
from the Apostles w r as at length universally 
recognised, and Christ rvas confessed to be God 
and Man, without confusion of substance or 
division of Person. It v'as the only possible 
condition under which He could be the universal 
Redeemer; wholly one with the redeemed, yet 
wholly one with God, giving. hope to Man that 
hereafter he shall be made wholly one with God 
in Him. 

The Western Church, on the other hand, sets 
forth Christ in His office as the Atonement for 
sin ; the restorer of Man to the original dignity 
of his nature, lost in Adam. The sinfulness of 
man, original and actual, that could only be 
expiated by such an atonement; the thorough de¬ 
pravation of his nature, that needed to be so 
restored; the antithesis of death merged in the 
glories of life eternal, were so many watchwords 
of the Western Church as it went on its v r ay 
■warring and travailing in the cause of truth. 
They are subjects with which Catholic teach¬ 
ing had been consistent from the beginning, but 
there w r as no occasion for their expression as ordi¬ 
nary tests of faith until Pelagius by his lieres} 
called forth the need. [Pelagianism.] To Augus¬ 
tine more especially we owe the symmetrical 
adjustment of the doctrine of grace and of human 
sinfulness, that continued to be the standard of 
orthodox teaching in the churches of the West, 
until the schoolmen involved theology and philo¬ 
sophy alike in mist. Hence sin and its remedy, 
the degree of human depravation, and the sacra¬ 
mental union of man with. Christ, w r ere topics 
that divided the Western Churches at the Defor¬ 
mation. The consideration of these at some 
future period iu a calmer spirit will be a prin¬ 
ciple of consolidation; when the Christology of 
one branch of the Church Catholic will be once 
more the faith of all. [Hengstenberg, Christ oh; 
Homer, Lehre v. d. Person Chr.; Duncker, 
Christoi. d. II. Irendus]. 

CHRIST0PHQRI. A term anciently ap¬ 
plied to Christians, having reference to the spir¬ 
itual indwelling of Christ in the hearts of His 
people, and the constant presence of His grace 
with them. It is found in an epistle of Phileas, 
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Bishop of Thmuis, to his flock, where he speaks 
of the martyrs as Xpurrochopoi pdprvpis, the 
“ Christ-bearing” martyrs. [Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 
viii. 10.] A similar term is mentioned as having 
been used by St. Ignatius, who called himself 
Theophorus, as bearing about with him his God. 
[Theophoroi.] 
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in the study of theology and ecclesiastical history. 
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phen . . . .33 

Pontius Pilate banished 
to Vienne . . .36 

Judaea annexed to Syria 36 
Conversion of St. Paul . 36 

Tiberius succeeded by 
Caligula . . .37 

St, Paul in Arabia . . 37 

Herod Agrippa, King . 37 
Herod Antipas banished 37 
Return to Damascus . 38 

Conversion of Cornelius . 38 

St. Paul in Syria and 

Cilicia . . 39, 40 

Caligula succeeded by 
Claudius . . .41 

Judaea and Samaria 
given to Herod Agrip¬ 
pa h . . . .41 

Gospel of St. Matthew . 42 

Invasion of Britain by 
Aldus Plautius . . 43 

Paul and Barnabas at 
Antioch . . .43 

Name of Christian first 
known . . . 44 

Famine in Judaea . .44 

James, brother of John, 
martyred . . .44 

Herod Agrippa I. dies . 44 

Cuspius Fatlus, Procura¬ 
tor of Judaea . . 44 

Cum anus, Procurator . 49 

Council of Jerusalem . 50 

Caractacus captured by 
the Romans . . 50 

Claudius expels the Jews 
from Rome. . .52 

St. Paul winters at Co¬ 
rinth . . . .52 

First Epistle to Thes- 
salonians written . 52 

Second Epistle to Tlies- 
salonians written . 53 

Felix, Procurator of Ju¬ 
daea . . . .53 

Claudius succeeded by 
Nero . . . .54 

Nero gives Galilee and 
Peroea to Agrippa . 54 

St. Paul at Ephesus. In 5 
these years visits ( 55 
Crbte, and leaves there ( 56 
Titus . . . . / 

1 and 2 Corinthians and 
Galatians written . 57 

Epistle to Romans written 58 
St. Paul at Ciesarea . 59 

Felix replaced by Festus 60 
St. Paul arrives at Rome 61 
Philemon, Colossians, 
Ephesians, Pliilippians 
. written there . . 62 

Gospel according to St. 

Luke written . . 62 

Pallas put to death . 62 
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St. Paul in Macedonia 
and Asia Minor . . 63 

-writes Epistle to 

Hebrews . . .63 

Burning of Rome . . G4 

St. Paul possibly iu Spain 
or in the West . 64-66 

St. Peter visits Rome, 
and goes from thence 
into Egypt. . .66 

Jewisli war begins . . 66 

Liuus, Bishop of Rome . 66 

St. Mark wrote his Gospel 66 
1 Peter and Epistle of St. 
James written . . 66 

1 Timothy written from 

Macedonia . . .67 

Epistle to Titus written 
from Ephesus . . 67 

James, Bishop of Jerusa¬ 
lem, martyred . . 67 

Epistle of J ude written . 67 
St. Paul imprisoned at 
Rome. . . ,68 

2 Timothy written . 68 

2 Peter written . . 68 

St. Paul and St. Peter 

martyred . . .68 

Nero died ; succeeded by 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius 68 
Linus martyred; succeeded 
by Anencletus . . 68 

Vespasian made Emperor 69 
Jerusalem taken . . 70 

Ignatius, Bishop of An¬ 
tioch . . . .70 

St. John writes Gospel 
and Epistles . . 90 

Anencletus succeeded by 
Clement . . .93 

St. John at Patinos. Re¬ 
velation . . .94 

Clement succeeded by 
Euarestus . . . 100 

St, John died . . 100 

Pliny’s letter to Trajan . 104 
Iguatius martyred . . 107 

Euarestus succeeded by 
Alexander . . . 109 

Trajan’s letter to Pliny . Ill 
Alexander succeeded by 
Xystus . . . 116 

Acpiila’s Greek Version . 119 
Hadrian at Jerusalem . 119 
Apolog. of Quadratus aud 
Aristides . . . 122 

Xystus succeeded by Tel- 
esphorus . . .129 

Jerusalem rebuilt aszElia 136 
Telesphorus succeeded by 
Hyginus . . . 138 

Marcion at Rome . . 142 

Hyginus sue. by Pius . 142 
Justin Martyr, 1st Apo¬ 
logy . . . .148 

Pius sue. by Anicetus . 156 
Polycarp at Rome . .153 

—--martyred; Jus¬ 
tin martyred . . 167 

Anicetus sue. by Soter . 168 
Soter sue. by Eleutherus 173 
Pothinus, Bishop of 
Lyons, martyred . 177 
Irenceus adv, Hser. . 180 
Theodotion’s Greek Ver¬ 
sion .... 184 


A.D. 

Eleutherus sue. by Victor 189 
Praxeas . . .195 

Tertullian (Jud. 7) men¬ 
tions British churches 198 
Paschal controversy . IDS 
Victor sue. byZephyrinus 201 
Symmachus, Greek Ver. 2o2 
Perpetua, Felicitas, Air. 

M.202 

Caledonian war, Fingal . 208 
Emperor Sevens* died at 
York .... 211 
Cone. Carthag. under 
Agrippiuus . .215 

Zephyrimis succeeded by 
Callistus . . .218 

The Mishna completed . 219 
Callistus sue. by Urbanus 222 
Urbanus sue. by Poutianus 230 
Cone, of Iconium under 
Firmilian . . . 231 

Origen’s Ilexapla begun 235 
Poutianus sue. by Anteros 238 
Anteros sue. by Fabian . 238 
Beryllus, heretic . . 239 

Cone. Carthag., Privatus 
condemned. . . 240 

Manes born . . . 240 

Noetus. her. . . . 240 

Goths first invade the Ro¬ 
man Provinces . . 250 

Anthony institutes Mon- 
asticism . . . 251 

Fabian sue. by Cornelius 
after vacancy of a year 251 
Novatian condemned . 251 
Cornelius sue. by Lucius 252 
Irruption of Goths . . 252 

Lucius sue. by Stephen . 253 
Controversy between Cy¬ 
prian and Stephen, de 
rebapt. haer. . . 254 

Council of Carthage . 256 
Persecution (lapse) . 257 
Stephen sue. by Xystus . 257 
Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria, writes agst. 
Sabellius . . . 258 

Xystus mart., and Cy¬ 
prian mart. . . 258 

Sabellius . . . 258 

Dionysius, Bishop of 
Rome (after vacancy) . 259 
Goths become formidable 
by sea ... 260 
Cone, of Antioch against 
Paul of Samosata . 265 
Cone, of Autioch, Paul 
deposed . . . 269 

Dionysius sue. by Felix 269 
Dacia resigned to Goths. 270 
Zenobia, Queen of Pal¬ 
myra, descendant of 
Macedonian Kings . 272 
Felix sue. by Eutychi- 
anus . . . .274 

Manes died . . . 277 

Eutychiamis snc. by Cains 283 
Dionysius, Bishop of 
Paris, mart. . . 286 

Cains s. by Marcellinus . 296 
Britain recovered by Cou- 
stantius . . . 296 

Nco-Platouists . . 303 

Marcellinus died (va¬ 
cancy) . . .304 

Council of Cirta and Eli- 
beris (Elvira) . . 305 

Constantins d. at York . 306 
Marcellus, Bishop of 
Rome .... 308 
Marcellus succeeded by 
Eusebius . . . 310 

Eusebius succeeded by 
Melchiades . . 310 

Lucian M. at Antioch . 311 
Rise of Donatism . . 312 

Constantine’s vision of the 
Cross .... 312 


A D. 

Defeat of Maxentius and 
Maximum . . .313 

Christianity established . 313 
Paehomhis establishes 
Cmnobia in Egypt . 313 
Melchiades succeeded by 
Silvester . . .314 

Council of Arles, at which 
Bishops of York, Lon¬ 
don and Lincolu were 
present . . . 314 

Final division of Eastern 
and Western Empire . 311 
Donatist Schism . . 315 

Battle of Hadrianople— 
Constantine sole master 323 
Adoption of Labarum . 321 
Siege of Byzantium . 321 
Council of Nick. First 
(Ecumenical, June 19th 325 
Athanasius, Bishop of 
Alexandria . . . 326 

Council of Caesarea, Euse- 
bian .... 334 
Dedication of Constanti¬ 
nople .... 334 
Church of Abyssinia 
founded by Frumentius 334 
Council of Tyre, Fuse. . 335 
Silvester sue. by Marcus 336 
Athanasius at Tyre . 335 
Marcus sue. by Julius . 336 
Arms died . . . 336 

Athanasius banished . 336 
Constantine baptized . 337 
Athanasius restored . 33S 

Constantine died . . 340 

Eusebius Paraph, died . 340 
Jerusalem Talmud com¬ 
pleted . . . 340 

Athanasius at Rome . 340 
Council of Rome, Athana- 
sian .... 341 
Council of Antioch, Dedi¬ 
cation, Eusebian . 341 
Revolt of Circumcelliones 345 
Council of Sardica, Euse¬ 
bian .... 347 
Athanasius restored . 348 
Julius sue. by Liberius . 352 
Augustine b., and on the 
same day Pelagius . 352 
Council of Arles, Eusebian 353 
Council of Milan . . 355 

Liberius, Bishop of Rome 
banished . . . 355 

Athanasius banished . 355 
Homcean Creed of Sir- 
mi um signed by Hosius 356 
Athanasius seeks an asy¬ 
lum among the monks 
of the Thebaid . , 356 

Semi-Arian Creed signed 
by Liberius (recalled) . 357 
Council of Antioch, Ho- 
mcean Creed . . 358 

Council of Ancyra, Semi- 
Arian . . . 358 

Couucil of Seleucia, Semi- 
Arian Creed . , 359 

Council of Arim ilium, 
Homcean Creed (British 
Bishops present) . . 359 

Council of Constantinople, 
Homcean Creed . . 360 

Basil establishes Monasti- 
cism in Pontus . . 360 

Couucil of Antioch, Ano- 
moean Creed „ . 361 

Council of Alexandria . 362 
Athanasius returns to 
Alexandria; again ex¬ 
pelled. . . . 362 

-returns upon 

death of Julian . . 363 

Council of Lampsacus, 
Semi-Arian . . 365 

Liberius sue. by Felix II. 366 
Council of Tyaua . . '367 
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Felix II. sue. by Damasus 367 
Council of Laodiccea . 370 
Martin establishes Monas- 
ticism in Gaul . .370 

Athanasius died . . 373 

Council of Constanti¬ 
nople. Second (Ecu¬ 
menical, July 15th . 381 
Damasus sue. by Sirieius 384 
Jerome at Bethlehem . 384 
First Decretal of Sirieius 3S5 
Conversion of Augustine 386 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Catech. 387 
Gregory Nazianzen died . 387 
Ambrose inflicts penance 
on Theodosius, emperor 390 
Augustin, B. of Hippo . 395 

Council of Carthage . 397 

Sirieius sue. by Anasta- 
sius .... 398 
Ambrose died . . 398 

Council of Carthage . 399 

Council of Carthage . 400 

Council of Toledo . . 400 

Buffinus condemned . 400 

Goths, Vandals, and 
Burgundiaus embrace 
Christianity as Arians 400 
Council of Carthage . 401 

Council of Chalcedon . 401 

Anastasius sue. by Inno- 
centins . . . 402 

Council of Milevi . . 403 

Council of Carthage . 403 

Piets and Scots combine 
against the Bomans in 
North Britain . . 403 

Council of Antioch . 404 
Chrysostom driven from 
Constantinople . . 404 

Council of Turin . . 404 

Council of Carthage . 404 

Chrysostom died . . 407 

Council of Carthage . 407 

Vandals overrun Gaul . 408 
Rome besieged by Alaric 409 
Attains emperor, Borne 
sacked . . * 409 

Conference with Dona- 
tists at Carthage . 411 
Council of Cirtha . .412 

Pelagian heresy . .412 

Council of Braccara . 412 

Cyril, Bishop of Alexan¬ 
dria .... 412 
Council of Biospolis . 415 
Innocent succeeded by 
Zosimus . . . 417 

Zosimus sue. by Boniface 418 
Pkaramond first Merovin¬ 
gian King of France . 420 
Germ anus of Auxerre and 
Lupus sent by Callican 
Church into Britain to 
check Pelagian heresy 429 
Boniface succeeded by 
Coelestine . . . 430 

Augustine’s works:— 

Be Peccatorum mer. et 
rcm. and Be Sp. et 
Litera . . .412 

Be Natura et Gratia . 415 

BeTrinitate completed, 
an d Be Gestis Pelagii 417 
Ep. ad Sixturn . .418 

Be Nuptiis et Concu- 
piscentia. . . 419 

Be Civitate Bei, com¬ 
pleted . . . 426 

Be Gratia et Lib. Ar- 
bitrio . . . 426 

Be Correptione et 
Gratia . . . 427 

Be Praedcst. Sanctorum 
et de dono Persever- 
antim . . . 428 

Augustine died . . 430 

Council of Ephesus. 
Third CEcum. Juue22nd 431 
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Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
died . . . .431 

Patricius converts the 

Irish .... 432 
Celestinus succeeded by 
Sixtus 111. . * 432 

Vincent of Lerins . . 433 

Prosper Aq. Mercator . 433 
Nestorius died . . 435 

Council of Antioch against 
Theodore of Mopsucstia 436 
Carthage taken by Van¬ 
dals .... 439 
Sixtus III. succeeded by 
Leo .... 439 
Armeuia divided between 
the Bomans and Per¬ 
sians . . . .440 

Council of Arausio I. . 441 
Council of Vasa . . 442 

Cyril, Bishop of Alex¬ 
andria, died . .444 

Vortigem invites over 
Saxons under Hengist 
against Piets and Scots 446 
Britons colonize west of 
Gaul, thence called 
Brittany . . . 446 

Eutychian heresy . .446 

Council of Constantinople 446 
Sueves masters of Galli- 
cia, the Goths of the 
rest of Spain . .447 

False Council of Ephesus 449 
Council of Constantinople 451 
Gaul ravaged by the 
Huns . . .451 

Council of Chalcedon. 

Fourth (Ecumenical . 451 
Meeting between Leo I. 

and Attila . . .452 

Council of Angers in Gaul 453 
Prosper died . . . 453 

Borne pillaged by Gen- 
serie .... 455 
Council of Arles . . 455 

Persecution . . . 455 

Simeon Stylites . .455 

Leo sue. by Hilarius . 461 
Council of Arles . . 462 

Hilarius sue, by Sim¬ 
plicius . . . 467 

Mamertus, Bishop of 
Vienne, institutes Li- 
tanical Rogations . 476 
Simplicius succeeded by 
Felix III. . . , 483 

Vigilius Tapsensis . . 484 

Peter Fullo, Bishop of 
Antioch, died . . 488 

Felix III. succeeded by 
Gelasius . . . 492 

Gelasius s. by Anastasius ’ 

II.496 

Anastasius 11. s. by Sym- 
niaclnis . . . 498 

Conversion of Clovis . 498 
Babylonian Talmud com¬ 
pleted . . . 498 

Fulgeutius, B. of Ruspoo 506 
Clovis died . . . 511 

Symruaclius sue. byHor- 
misdas . . 514 

Abyssinian conquests . 522 
Hormisdas succeeded by 
Johannes . . . 523 

Johannes sue. by Felix 

IV.527 

Angles settle in east part 
of Britain . . . 527 

Code of Justinian . . 528 

Benedictine order founded 529 
Jutes* settle in the Isle of 
Wight . . .530 

Felix IV. sue. by Boniface 530 
Boniface s. by Johannes 

II.531 

Christian era instituted 
b^ Bionysius Exiguus 532 


A.D. 

Institutes of Justiuinn , 533 
Abyssinians received into 
Roman alliance . . 533 

Johannes II. s. by Aga- 
petus .... 535 
Africa reconquered by 
Belisarius . . . 535 

Sacred vessels (takenfrom 
Rome to Carthage by 
Genseric) sent back to 

Jerusalem . . . 535 

Agapetus succeeded by 
Silverius . . . 536 

Silverius succeeded by 
Vigilius . . . 540 

Benedict and Totila, kings 
of Goths . . . 543 

Council of Constanti¬ 
nople. Fifth (Ecu¬ 
menical . . . 553 

Commencement of Schism 
between the East and 
West . . . .554 

Vigilius sue. by Pelagius 555 
Pelagius sue. by Johannes 

HI.559 

King Clothaire died . 561 

Justinian died . . 565 

British Saints Cildas, 
Bridget, Columba . 566 
Johannes 111. s. by Bene¬ 
dicts . . . 573 

Gregory of Tours . . 573 

Germanus, Bishop of 
Paris, died . . 575 

Benedict succeeded by 
Pelagius II. . . 577 

Ufa, first king of East 
Angles, died . . 577 

Ercenwyn, first king of 
Essex, died . . 587 

Visigoths of Spain con¬ 
verted . . . 589 

Council of Toledo III. 
Nicene Creed made part 
of service with “Filio- 
que” . . . .589 

Pelagius succeeded by 
Gregory I. . . .590 

Heptarchy . . . 590 

Mission of Augustine to 
Saxons in Britain . 596 
Ordo Rom anus reformed, 
canon of mass . . 599 

Gregorian chants intro¬ 
duced into England by 
Augustine . . 599 

Lombards converted . 599 
Columban founds the 

monastery of Luxeuil. 600 
British churches raised 
on ruins of heathen 
temples . . . 601 

Mellitus first Bishop of 
London * . . . 601 

Gregory I. s. by Sabini- 
anus .... 604 
Sabinianus s. by Boniface 
Ill. 606 

Boniface Ill. s. by Boni¬ 
face IV. . . . 607 

(The Papal succession 
here discontinued.) 
Augustine, Archb. of 
Canterbuiy died, s. by 
Laurence . . . 607 

Jerusalem taken by the 

Persians, and the Holy 
Sepulchre burnt . 614 
Ethelbert, king of Kent 

d.616 

Chosroes conquers Egypt 616 
Laurence, Archb. of'Can¬ 
terbury, s. by Mellitus 619 
Hegira of Mahomet . 622 
Mellitus s. by Justus , 624 
Conversion of Edwin, king 
of Northumberland . 627 
Mahomet dies . . 631 


A.D. 

Mahomet s. by Abubeki 
and Omar . . . 631 

Mouothelite heresy . 633 
Justus s. by Houorius 634 
Bamascus taken by the 
Moslems . . ,635 

Jerusalem taken by Omar 636 
Isidore of Seville d. . 636 
Malmesbury Monastery 
founded . . . 638 

St. Aidan founded See 
of Lindisfarne (since 
ofBurham) . . 638 

Moslem rule spreads from 
Egypt to Euphrates, 
aud over whole of Persia 639 
Alexandria taken by 
Moslems, and Library 
used as bath fuel . 640 
Melchite Patriarch in 
Egypt . . .641 

Moors, by junction of 
Saracens and Berbers 
of Tripoli . . . 641 

Oswald, K. of Northum¬ 
berland, killed . . 642 

Calipli Omar assassinated, 
succeeded by Othman 644 
North Africa overrun by 
Moslems . . . 646 

Persian Empire extingd. 
by death of Yezdegird 
after a dynasty of 425 
years. Magi an fire 
worship abolished ; 
Parsees retire to India 651 
Honorius s. byDeusdedit 
a W. Saxon . . . 653 

Oswy K. of Mid Angles 
baptized . . . 655 

Oswy obtains accession 
of Mercia . . . 655 

E. Saxon conquered by 
Oswy, of which London 
is capital . . . 655 

Chad, Bp. of Northum¬ 
berland . . . 655 

Caliph Othman assassinat. 655 
Ali has Persia, Arabia, 
and the east; Moavia 
(Ommiad) has Syria, 

Egypt and west; the 
Persian dynasty de¬ 
scended from Ali .660 

Moavia sole Calif from 
Mediterranean shores 
to India . . . 062 

Moors invade Sicily . 662 

Conference at Streneshal, 
i.e.. y “Beacon Point” 
(Whitby Abbey) on 
Paschal question , 664 
Biocese of Winchester 
formed by King Oswy 
from Wessex . . 664 

Council of Merida (Canons ' 
Resident.) . . . 666 

Beusdedit d. 665 ; s. by 
Theodore . . . 668 

Wilfrid consecrated Arch¬ 
bishop of York . 670 
Queen Etheldred founded 5 
Ely monastery . .672 

Council of Hertford . 673 

Glass first introduced ill 
church windows by 
Bened. Biscop at Wear' 
mouth in Burham . 674 
Ven. Bede b. at Jarrowg 
Burham . . .674 

Queen Etheldred d. . 679 

Council of Constanti¬ 
nople. Sixth (Ecu¬ 
menical . . . 680 

Council of Hatfield . 680 

Wilfred (deposed) founds 
Sclsey Abbey . . 680 

St. Cuthbert, Bp. of Lin- 
disfame, d. . , 687 
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Theodore s. by Britwald 
or Berthold, first native 
primate . . . 692 

Council in Trullo (Qui- 
nisext) . . , 692 

Council of Toledo XVII. 

and last * . .694 

Church in Spain raises 
persecution of Jews, 
and gives no other 
historical sign of life 
for 150 years . .694 

Council of Beconeeld (cf. 

a.d. 798) . . .694 

Council of Berkhamsted 697 
Sale of St. John s Clmrch 
at Da m ascii s refuscd 
to Caliph Walid. He 
bu ikls a Mosque on ruins 705 
Wilfrid d. . . .709 

Moors pass from Africa 
into Spain . .712 

Roderic, King of Goths 
defeated. Gothic king¬ 
dom had lasted 800 
years . . . 713 

Moors established at Cor¬ 
dova and Toledo . 713 
Andalusia named from 
“Vandal” . . 713 

Moors seize Gothic terri¬ 
tory north of Pyrenees 719 
King Ilia refounds Glas¬ 
tonbury Abbey . .722 

Ina founds English Col¬ 
lege at Rome. Main¬ 
tains it by “Rome 
scot,” the origin of 
Peter’s Pence . .727 

Berthold or Britwald s. 

byTatwin . . 731 

Bede’s Hist, closes . 731 
Abderraknian killed by 
Charles Martel at 
Poictiers . . . 732 

Bede’s letter to Egbert 734 
Bede d. ... 735 
Tat win s. by Nothelm . 735 
York made Archbishopric 735 
Charles Martel d. . .741 

Northelm s. by Cuthbert 741 
Cone, of twelve bishops 
at Cloveshoe (Cliffe at 
Hoo), Kent . . 747 

Abdallah (Abassid) Calipli 7 49 
Jewish Sect of Karaites 750 
King Pepin crowned . 751 
Pepin founder of Carlo- 
vingian dynasty . .752 

Ommiacl dynasty expires, 
but Abderrahman holds 
Spain . . .753 

Counc. Constant, against 
Images . . . 754 

Pepin takes 22 cities from 
Astolf, King of Lom¬ 
bardy, and gives them 
to the Pope, now a 
temporal prince . .755 

C. Alinansor persecutes 
Church in Palestine . 756 
Cuthbert s. by Bregwin 759 
Bregwin s. by Jaenbcrt 762 
Couucil of Calcuith (Chalk 
Hythe, Sax. Cealchith, 
modern, Chelsea) . 767 

False decretals presented 
to Pope by Ingclram, 

Bp. of Metz . . 785 

Endowment by Constan¬ 
tine therein forged . 785 

Council of Niclea. Se¬ 
venth (Ecumenical . 787 

Adrian, to mortify Archb. 
of Canterbury sent 
Pallium to Bp. of Lich¬ 
field qua Archbishop .-787 
l ibri Carolini presented 
to Pope Adrian . . 790 
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Jaenbcrt s. by Athelard 791 
Alenin’s letter to Charle¬ 
magne against Xcono- 
latry . . . .792 

Danes destroy Lmdisfarnc 793 


Council of Frankfort 
against images . . 794 

Council in Mercia . 795 
Council of Beconeeld (cf. 

a.d. 694) . . .798 

Council of Finchal, Dur¬ 
ham (Paschal qu.) . 798 

Council of Cliffe at Hoo 
(Medway) . . . 800 

Coronation of Charle¬ 
magne as Emperor . 800 
Couucil at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle .... 803 
Alcuin d. 804 

Athelard s. by Wulfred 804 
Council of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle .... 809 
Nicene Creed with “ Filio- 


Galliean Liturgies; not 
in Ordo Rom anus, but 
engraved on silver 
plates in Greek and 
Latin and suspended 
in St. Peter’s Clmrch, 
Rome . . . 809 

Manichsoans in Armenia 811 
Council of Constantinople 
against images . .815 

Council of Caleuith . 816 
Monasticreform in France 817 
Sicily and Crete taken 
by the Moors . . 820 

Council at Cliffe . . 822 

Council at do. . . 824 

Wulfred s. by Thcogild . 829 
Theogild s. by Ceolnoth 829 
Heptarchy united under 
Egbert, first King of 
England . . . 830 

Pascliasius Radbertus 
on Each. . . . 831 

Viscount of Bigorrcmade 
king, to resist the 
Moors, origin of king¬ 
dom of Navarre . . 832 

Caliph Almamoun, pa¬ 
tron of learning, died 833 
Moors ravage banks of 
Rhone . . .842 

Descent of Danes on 
French coast, Rouen 
and Nantes pillaged, 
and large sums extorted 
as ransom . . .843 

Saracens enter Italy as al¬ 
lies, and obtain much 
plunder from the mon¬ 
astery of Monte Cas- 
sino .... 844 
Danes return upon Rouen, 
take Paris on Easter- 
day, and retain a foot¬ 
ing in France . - 845 

Danes pillage Hamburg 
and Friesland, . .845 

Moors crossing from Afri¬ 
ca plunder the outskirts 
of Rome . . .847 

Rome fortified, . .848 

Bourdeaux taken by 
Danes . . .848 

Moors persecute Church 
at Cordova . .848 

Gotheschalk on Predesti¬ 
nation . . . 848 

Ethelwulf,. second King 
of England . . 848 

Alfred, son of Ethelwulf, 
King of Wessex, born 849 
Danes repulsed on Eng¬ 
lish coast . . . 850 

Danes ascend the Seine 
and Loire . . . 853 


A.D. 

Church endowed by Eth¬ 
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CHURCH. [E^Xyaia.] I. Etymology. A 
similarity of sound between the word “ Church,” 
as it appears in the Teutonic languages, and the 
word KvpiaKov, which was occasionally used in¬ 
stead of eKKXyaia \Conc. Ancyr. can. xiv. 
Laodic. xxviii.; Euseb. ix. 10 1 ] by ecclesiastical 
■writers, led to the opinion that the one word had 
been derived from the other [Walafrid Strabo, 
De rebus Eccl. vii.]. It lias also been supposed 
to have been derived from Kvpiov oikos. Rut 
the first term is rare even in Greek writers, and 
there are strong arguments against the proba¬ 
bility of its introduction into other languages 
[Smith’s Diet. Bible, iii. AppA ; while the second, 
though often found in the accusative case, rov 
oIkov Kvpiov, in the LXX., does not appear to 
have been transferred to Christian writers. In 
the most primitive known languages of Britain, the 
corresponding word is plainly allied with ckkAt^cticx, 
the Welsh being Eglwys, the Cornish Eglos, and 
the Gaelic Eciglais. Of a similar derivation is 
the French Eglise. Although therefore the ecclesi¬ 
astical words “ bishop,” “ priest,” “ deacon,” are 
undoubtedly from the Greek, it is not clear that 
“ Church” is so derived. A more probable deri- 
vation is from the Anglo-Saxon “ eirc,” a name 
applied to the stone circles used for Druidical 
temples, and exactly corresponding to the “ kirk” 
of old English. 

IT. Usage of the word Church. The Xew 
Testament word for “ Church” is uniformly 
e/acAqo-ia, which is derived from eKKaXdv. The 
sense is that of a body formed into a separate as¬ 
sembly by being “called out” from the midst of a 
larger body; the analogous expression “the called” 
[kAtjtoi, Rom. i. 0; viii. 28] being familiar in 
St. Paul’s epistles. This idea of Christians as 
persons “called” out of darkness and sin “unto 
God’s kingdom and glory” [1 Thess. ii. 12], is so 
very frequently used by St. Paul that it was pro¬ 
bably the sense in which i kk A>pjux was adopted and 
applied by the early Christians. It must not he for¬ 
gotten, however, that the word is twice used by our 
Lord, once in the sense of a spiritual building [Matt. 


1 This is in the decree of Maximin. In the previous 
chapter, however, he himself speaks of cliurehes as 
oftcov y €KK\yj<nwp [Euseb. ix. 9], and the word most gene¬ 
rally used by him is ‘ ‘ temples, ” but his terms for them 
vary much, as if none were yet quite settled. 


xvi. 18], and once in the sense of a religious 
community [Matt, xviii. 17]. These two in¬ 
stances, and a third in St. James [v. 14], are the 
only ones in which the word is used by any Xew 
Testament writer except St. Paul, St. Luke (his 
companion), and St. John. The idea of the 
!Ki<Xrjcrta as a building is not found anywhere 
else in the Xew Testament, except in our Lord’s 
words before referred to, and (in a symbolical 
sense) in 1 Cor. xiv. 4, 12 : though some writers, 
as e.g. Mede, consider it to he so used (in opposi¬ 
tion to ouaas) in 1 Cor. xi. 22 . 

The primary idea of the Church is, therefore, 
in the Xew Testament, that of a separated com¬ 
munity composed of Christ’s followers, and as 
such dissociated from the rest of the world. 
In the Gospels it is usually spoken of by St. 
Matthew as “ the Kingdom of Heaven,” and as 
‘ £ the Kingdom of God ” by all the Evangelists. It 
is observable however that in the latest Gospel, 
the designation “ Kingdom of God” is only once 
used, and that St. John, the writer of that Gos¬ 
pel, uses the word “ Church” freely in the Apo¬ 
calypse. 

In the fourth century the word had come to 
be generally used for the place of assembly for 
Divine Worship. Thus St. Augustine [a.d. 354- 
430] mites : “ Sicut ecclesia dicitur locus quo 

ccelesia congregatur.Et hoc quotidianis 

loquendi usus obtinnit, ut £ in ecclesiam prodire,’ 
aut £ ad ecclesiam confugere,’ non dicatur nisi 
qui ad locum ipsum parietesque prodierit vel 
eonfugierit, quibus ecclesice congregatio contine- 
tur.” [Qucest. in Levit. iii. 57.] 

But even in Apostolic times a secondary sense 
of the word had sprung up, in which it was ap¬ 
plied to particular bodies of Christians, as well 
as to the whole body in general. Thus the 
Churches of God [1 Thess. ii. 14], and the 
Churches of the Gentiles [Rom. xvi. 4], are 
spoken of by St. Paul. 

In the same manner tire Apostle particularizes 
national churches, as “ the Church of God which 
is at Corinth,” “ the Church of the Thessalonians 
and at a later date, St. John addresses one of the 
seven epistles with a specially revealed super¬ 
scription, “ Unto the angel of the Ephesian Church” 
[r^s ’E^ec rtvrjs ifCKA-tycrtas" 2 ]. Erom tins usage of 
the word it is evident that it very soon acquired 
several meanings, even apart from its application 
to the place of assembly for Divine worship: and 
that local churches were recognised in Apostolic 
times, especially with reference to national and 
territorial divisions. Hence in the sub-Apos- 
tolic days it was customary to call each bishop 
and his flock a church ; and in the age after that, 
when still further progress in organization had 
been made, such bishops and their flocks as 
were comprised within the hounds of a Roman 
province were collectively called so, each parti¬ 
cular episcopate being then called a parish. The 
idea of “Xational Churches,” such as the Church 
of France, the Church of Spain, the Church of 
England, the Church of Ireland, &e., is strictly 
in accordance with the primitive idea of the 
2 This reading is not, however, in all the MSS. 
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Church; while, on the other hand, nothing 
could he less so than to speak of the Church of 
Rome, or the Homan Church, as if it were a 
body extending into other countries than that to 
which the name “ Rome” may be legitimately 
extended. 

III. Nature of the Church. The primary idea 
of the Church as a community of persons “ called 
out from ” the whole body of mankind, leads on 
to the further notion of it as comprising the whole 
body of Christian people. But this comprehen¬ 
sive notion'of the Church extends it to Christians 
of all times and of all places; and therefore, of 
necessity, to Christians of all preceding ages as 
well as to those of any specified moment. This 
comprehensive idea of the Church is consequently 
subdivided into those of the Invisible Church 
and the Visible Church. 

1. The Invisible Church is the name given to 
that vast body of Christians who have at any 
time, or in any place, departed out of this life in 
the faith, and fear, and love of God to live in the 
world unseen. In the words of St. Augustine, 
“ The Church is the people of God throughout 
all nations, all saints being joined and thereunto 
numbered who lived in this world even before 
Ilis coming, so believing that He would come, 
even as we believe that He hath come.” [Aug. 
de Gatechiz. rud. iii.] This definition presup¬ 
poses, of course, that Christians who have left this 
world in a state of unforgiven sin, are in some 
sense or other cast out of the Church; but the 
condition of the departed is so veiled in mystery 
that their exact relation to the Church of Christ 
between death and the final Judgment can by no 
means be defined. We can only carry our defini¬ 
tion to the extent of saying that the Invisible 
Church is made up of the faithful who are dead 
as far as this life is concerned, but who are alive 
as to the life of the world to come. 

2. The Visible Church is the whole body of 
Christians at any time living in this world : that 
is to say, the whole body of those who have been 
baptized, and have not been authoritatively sepa¬ 
rated from the Church by excommunication. How 
far wilful heresy, schism, or immoral wickedness 
can of itself effect a person’s separation from the 
Church, is a question too difficult to be entered 
upon in this place. But as theologians contem¬ 
plate only the holy dead when they speak of the 
Invisible Church, so they ordinarily speak of the 
Visible Church in a restricted sense which does 
not include heretical, seliismatical, or iniquitous 
Christians; meaning by that term, the “ One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” of the 
IS 7 icene Creed. This is called “ coetus fidelium” 
by ancient writers, and the term is retained in the 
definition given by the Nineteenth Article of reli¬ 
gion, which is, “ The Visible Church of Christ 
is a congregation of faithful men ” [coetus fide¬ 
lium], “ in the which the pure Word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments be duly adminis¬ 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance ” [et sacra- 
menta quoad ea quro necessario exigantur, juxta 
Cliristi institutum recte administrantur]. 1 Of 

1 The definition of the Chuivh usually adopted by 
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such a coetus fidelium the principal notes or marks 
by which it is to be distinguished are Unity, Holi¬ 
ness, Catholicity, and Apostolicity. But these 
distinctive characteristics, and also the spiritual 
phase of the Church as the Body of Christ, are 
treated of in separate articles. [Body, ’Mystical. 
Authority of Church. Discipline, Ecclesias¬ 
tical. Diocese. Notes Of the Church. Com¬ 
munion of Saints, &c.] 

CIRCUMCELLION S. Certain fanatical Don- 
atists of the fourth century who formed them¬ 
selves into armed bands, and roamed through the 
country on the pretence of redressing injuries. 
The name was revived in Germany in the thir¬ 
teenth century by some fanatics who professed to 
liavo armed in support of the excommunicated 
Emperor Erederic. [See Diet, of Sects and 
Heresies.] 

CIRCUMCISION. The Octave of Christmas 
was called the Eestival of the Circumcision as 
early as the sixth century, and for the obvious 
reason that the eighth day after the Nativity was 
the i day on which our Lord was circumcised. 
The coincidence of this day with the Kalends of 
January, on which the riotous and immoral festi¬ 
val of the Saturnalia was kept by the Romans, 
always prevented it from being a prominent Chris¬ 
tian festival in the early centuries; and there were 
places and periods in which the heathen Satur¬ 
nalia so invaded the Christian festival that the 
observance of the latter was altogether forbid¬ 
den. In modern times it has been confused in a 
similar manner with the observance of New Year’s 
Day. 

CIRCUMINCESSION, called in Greek irtpi- 
Xihprjcri s, is the name given to the indwelling in 
each other of the Three Divine Persons. This 
mutual indwelling is not only expressly stated in 
Scripture [John xiv. 9-11 ; xvii. 11, 21, 22, 23, 
and often implied, as in John i. 1 ; Col. ii. 9 ,irav to 
T-Ai/pto/xa], but necessarily follows from the Catho¬ 
lic doctrine of the Holy Trinity : for the Divine 
Nature being entire in each Person, though the 
Persons are distinct from each other, there must 
be that mutual indwelling which this word im¬ 
plies. St. Athanasius often alludes to the coin¬ 
herence of the Three Persons, 2 which implies their 
equal and self-same Godhead, as manifestly incon¬ 
sistent with Arianism. Not that we are to sup¬ 
pose that the teaching of the Church is either 
identical with, or even implicitly sanctions, the 
heresy of Sabcllius, who maintained that the dis¬ 
tinction between the Persons of the Godhead was 
only nominal, or, in other words, that there was 
only one Divine Person, bearing the name of the 
Father, the Son, or the Holy Ghost. On the 
contrary, as Bishop Bull shews, the doctrine of 

Roman theologians is that of Bellannine, which is thus 
given in Liebermann’s Institutiones Thcologica, i. 257 : 
“ Ecclesia cst coetus hominum unius ct ejusdem fidei 
Christianse professione, et eorundem Sacramentorum com- 
munione conjunctus, sub vegimine legitimorum pastorum 
ac praecipue Romani Pontificis.” As to the last words see 
Supremacy, Papal : the preceding part of the definition 
is entirely consistent with that of the English Church as 
given above. 

2 Oratio terlia eont. Arianos, tom. ii. (Migne), 1857. 
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the coinherence of the Divine Persons has no 
affinity with, and may he considered the safeguard 
against, the Sabellian heresy. He says : “ In 
the Trinity the circumincession is most proper 
and perfect, forasmuch as the Persons mutually 
contain Each Other, and all the Three have an 
immeasurable whereabouts (immensum ubi, as the 
Schoolmen express it), so that wheresoever one 
Person is, there the other two exist; in other 
words, They are all everywhere. ... In the next 
place, I would remind the reader that this doc¬ 
trine of the circumincession of the Persons in the 
Trinity is so far from introducing Sabellianism, 
that it is of great use, as Petavius lias also ob¬ 
served, for (establishing) the diversity of the Per¬ 
sons, and for confuting that heresy. Eor, in 
order to that mutual existence (in each other) 
which is discerned in the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be some distinction between those 
who are thus joined together—that is, that those 
that exist mutually in each other, should be dif¬ 
ferent in reality, and not in mode of conception 
only : for that which is simply one, is not said to 
exist in itself, or to interpenetrate itself. . . . 
Lastly, this is especially to be considered—that 
this circumincession of the Divine Persons is in¬ 
deed a very great mystery, which we ought 
rather religiously to adore than curiously to pry 
into. Ho similitude can be devised which shall 
be in every respect apt to illustrate it; no lan¬ 
guage avails worthily to set it forth, seeing that 
it is an union which far transcends all other 
unions.” 1 [Petavius, de Trinitate, lib. iv. c. 16.] 

CIVIL LAW. [Law, Ecclesiastical.] 

CLERGY. The word clergy is derived from 
KXrjpos, a lot, and is thus explained by St. Jerome 
[Ep. ad Nepot.\, “ Propterea vocantur clerici, vel 
quia de sorte sunt Domini, vel quia ipse Dominus 
sors, id est, pars, clericorum est.” Others have 
supposed that the custom of choosing persons 
by lot to discharge sacred offices is connected 
with the term which is used [Acts i. 26] in 
reference to the election of St. Matthias to 
the Apostolate by casting lots; eSu>Kav i<Xypovs 
avrwv, kou eTrecrev 6 KXrjpos erri Martha)/. The 
clergy were also called canonici, from Kaviov, 
the catalogue of each church, ot iv rw xavovi, 
lepariKol, or rd^is la par nap and raAs tov /Syparos, 
or the order of the sanctuary, a term used chiefly 
by Gregory Hazianzen. In the third century, 
the inferior orders were also called clerici, and 
the third Council of Carthage in its twenty-tirst 
Canon expressly grants the title to them. 

That the clergy, using the name in its older 
sense for the three orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, formed from the first a distinct order 
cannot be doubted. It has never indeed been 
denied that in the third century there was a dis¬ 
tinction between clergy and laity, clearly marked, 
and firmly established, though it is asserted that it 
■was then new, and brought in by the increasing 
worldly ambition of the Church. In the first place, 
however, the tone of all the passages of Scrip- 

1 Defence of the Kicene Creed, bk. iv. c. iv. sees. 13, 14. 
Oxf. transl. 
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ture in which the ministers of the Church are 
spoken of is one which conveys the idea, not 
of equality, but of godly authority. A passage 
in St. Peter’s Epistles [1 Pet. v. 3], pyS’ d>s 
Ko.TaKvpL€vovT€s tojv nXfjpuv, has been cited to 
prove the equality of all Christians in the primi¬ 
tive Church, and the absence of any distinct order 
of ministers. In that passage the presbyters of 
the Church are bidden not to be lords over God’s 
heritage or clergy, rw xXypwv. The word is 
there undoubtedly used for the whole body of 
Christian people, but the same word had been 
used before of the Jews, who in the same way 
are called God’s inheritance or clergy [Deut. iv. 
20 and ix. 29], and among whom, nevertheless, a 
distinct priesthood existed. The whole body of 
the Christian Church is in truth the ncXypos or 
inheritance of God, when it is distinguished from 
unbelievers; but when we speak of the members 
of the Church in their mutual relations one to 
another, there is an especial KXrjpos, just as from 
the whole of God’s inheritance of Israel the tribe 
of Levi was chosen to minister at the altar. "With 
this view the testimony of the ancient Church, in 
every age, agrees. St. Ignatius declares: “ Lie 
who does anything without bishop, and presbyter, 
and deacon, is not pure in conscience ” [Ad Trail. 
c. 7], and in the same epistle \iap\s rovrwv 
(i imerKorrov, Trpeo-fSvripcov, kgu Skxkovwv) ’E/CK-A^crta 
ov KaXeirau. St. Clement of Rome, the “ fellow- 
labourer” of St. Paul, parallels the three orders 
of the Church to the Jewish high priests, priests, 
and Levites, and the Stromata of Clemens Alex¬ 
andrians contains these remarkable words, kgu cu 
ivTavda Kara ryv i kkX'ij a tav rrpoKOTrcu, irv ictkottwv, 
7rpea-(3vrip(ov, StaKovwv, pup.yp.ara, oTpai, rys 
ayyeXu<ys 8o£y s. The same Father records of 
St. John that when he returned from Patmos, 
and settled at Ephesus, he set apart for the clergy 
such persons as the Holy Spirit signified to him. 
The testimony of Tertullian with respect to the 
episcopal office, as it existed in his day, is “ ordo 
episcoporum, ad originem recensus, in Joannem 
stabit auctorem.” 

Similar passages abound in the writings of the 
Fathers, but those here given sufficiently shew 
the opinion of the Church in the age immediately 
following that of the Apostles. The most an¬ 
cient division of the clergy is into the three orders 
of bishops, priests, and deacons. In the lifetime 
of the Apostles, themselves forming the Episco¬ 
pate of the Church, Tlieodoret says : “ Formerly 
they called the same persons presbyters and 
bishops, while those who are now called bishops 
they named apostles. But shortly afterwards the 
name of apostles was appropriated to such as 
were apostles indeed, and then the name bishop 
was given to those who before were called 
apostles.” The appointment of Timothy and 
Titus with authority over the presbyters of Ephe¬ 
sus and Crete is one of the first traces of the 
divinely-appointed provision made by the Apos¬ 
tles for the continuance of their own office; and 
by St. John, the last survivor of the twelve, the 
new organization was made complete. The 
bishops of the Church are then, in the fullest 
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sense, StaSoym rah' Avo<jt6X(dv, the successors of 
the Apostles. Other titles of honour given to 
them were apyovres ^KxXpcnwv, governors of the 
Churches, Trpoecrrwre? or presidents, summi sacer- 
dotes, summi pontifices, papee, vicars of Christ, 
and angels of the Churches [cf. St. Aug. Ep. 162, 
“ Diviua voce laudatur sub angeli nomine propo¬ 
situs ecclesiai]. The duties of a bishop included 
those of the presbyter, such as baptism, the cele¬ 
bration of the Holy Communion, and preaching, 
“ the ministry of the Word and sacraments 
and also the consecration of churches, confirma¬ 
tion, the reconciliation of penitents, offices which 
only in case of absolute necessity were performed 
by presbyters. But the distinguishing office of 
the bishop was the power of ordination, which 
he alone possessed. The fourth Council of 
Carthage directs “ Presbyter cum ordinatur, epis- 
copo eum benedicente, et manum super caput 
ejus tenente, etiam omnes presbyteri, qui prscsen- 
tes sunt, manus suas juxta manum episcopi super 
caput illius teneant ;” that is, as in the Ordinal 
of the English Church, the presbyters were to 
place their hands upon the heads of the person to 
be ordained, but the bishop alone was to utter 
the words of consecration. St. Jerome, even 
when writing in favour of the privileges and sta¬ 
tus of presbyters, says [Ep. 85], “ Quid enim 
facit, excepta orclinatione episcopus, quod presby¬ 
ter non faciat.” It was also the office of a 
bishop to grant letters of commendation to mem¬ 
bers of his flock when leaving home for other 
countries, to administer the revenues of the 
Church [Canon xxiv. of the Council of Anti¬ 
och], and to superintend the conduct of the 
inferior clergy in his diocese. This power, 
however, was not arbitrary, for the Councils of 
Carthage allow an appeal to any presbyter or 
deacon from his own bishop to a synod, or to the 
neighbouring bishops. 

The word presbyter, like the Latin senior, sig¬ 
nifies an elder, but it is a title of station and rank 
rather than of age, as the Saxon word alderman, 
before it was supplanted by the Danish jarl or 
earl, denoted high dignity and power rather than 
seniority. Archbishop de Marca defines the office 
of presbyter: “ Presby terium est ordo qui manuum 
impositione confertesse ad conficienda et dispen- 
sanda sacramentas.” Presbyters might also preach 
and grant absolution in the absence of the bishop, 
or if authorized by him; they sat in the place of 
honour with the bishop, forming his council or 
senate. St. Cyprian says of his presbyters that 
he was accustomed to deliberate with them on 
the merits of all candidates for ordination, and on 
the subject of discipline and reconciliation of 
penitents. 

The word deacon (Sicxkovos) is derived from 
Sir/Kio, to go through or perform. Akxkovos is 
sometimes used in the Hew Testament for any 
servant of God, just as Siax-omr is used for the 
performance of a service, 8ia/<ovta for the service 
or ministry itself, whether performed by a deacon, 
or as in Acts i. 25, by an apostle, and in 2 Tim. 
iv. 5, by a bishop. Deacons appear first in the 
Church at Jerusalem, and were appointed in 
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consequence of a complaint made by the Hellenic 
converts that their widows were neglected in the 
daily ministrations. Their duties are to assist 
the bishop and presbyters at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, to baptize in the absence 
of a priest, to preach by authority from the 
bishop, to rebuke unseemly conduct in church, 
and particularly to minister to the wants of the 
sick and poor. The difference between the ordi¬ 
nation of a deacon and a priest is set forth by the 
fourth Council of Carthage [c. 4] : “ Diaconus 
cum ordinatur, solus episcopus, qui eum benedi- 
cit, manum super caput illius ponat; quia non ad 
sacerdotium, sed ad ministerium consecratur.” 

In the middle of the third century several new 
orders were introduced: [1] Sub-deacons, whose 
principal duty was to prepare the sacred vessels 
for the service of the altar; [2] Lec.tores,or readers, 
who read the Scriptures in the Church from the 
“ tribunal ecclesise,” or lectern; [3] Acolytlies, 
who lighted the candles in the Church, provided 
wine for the Eucharist, and attended the bishop 
in his official duties; [4] Exorcists, whose office 
is explained by a canon of the fourth Council of 
Carthage : “ Exorcista cum ordinatur, accipiat de 
manu episcopi libellum, in quo scripti sunt exor¬ 
cism!, dicente sibi Episcopo, Accipe et commenda 
memoriae, et habeto potestatem imponendi manus 
super energumenum, sive baptizatum sive cate- 
chumenum;” [5] Ostiarii or doorkeepers [ttvA wpol], 
who had the charge of the doors of the church, 
and enforced the observance of the distinctions 
between the faithful and catechumens, or persons 
under discipline, at the time of service. Besides 
these five orders, there were also in the fourth 
century cantores, or psalmistm, who sang in the 
church; copiatse, or fossarii, whose office is de¬ 
scribed in a passage of St. Jerome : “ The clerici , 
whose duty it was, wrap the corpse in linen, and 
according to custom prepare the tomb;” and the 
parabolani who, under the direction of the bishop, 
attended on the sick. 

In the earliest times, the clergy were supported 
by the weekly oblations at the altar, and by 
monthly offerings made to the common treasury 
of each church. These revenues were divided 
monthly. St. Cyprian speaks of a divisio men- 
surna, exclusion from which seems to have been 
equivalent to the modern suspension from a bene¬ 
fice, It was impossible in the ages of persecu¬ 
tion, and until the imperial decrees granted liberty 
in this respect, for the Church to hold with safety 
property in houses or lands. Such, therefore, if 
given to the Church, were sold, especially in the 
West, which continued the practice later than the 
East. A law of Constantine, embodied in tho 
Code of Justinian, decreed that even any person 
might, when dying, bequeath “ bonorum quod 
optaverit” to the most holy Catholic Church. 
In consequence of the great abuses which arose in 
after times, Yalentinian decreed that no ecclesias¬ 
tics should enter the houses of orphans or widows 
for the purpose of obtaining bequests from them. 
It was doubtless a law made in restraint of abuses, 
for St. Jerome says of it, “ Hec de lege conqueror, 
sed doleo cur meruimus hanc legem.” I do not 
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complain of the law, hut I grieve that we should 
have deserved it [Ep. 2 ad Nepotian\ Constan¬ 
tine also granted an annual payment to the clergy 
out of the revenues of the empire [Sozomen, lib, v. 
c. 5], but this, after being entirely withdrawn by 
Julian, was only restored in part by the succeed¬ 
ing Christian emperors. It was probably the 
germ of the payment of tithes, which was made 
before the end of the fourth century. 

Many privileges were granted to the clergy by 
the Christian emperors. Justinian decreed that 
when the evidence of a bishop was required, 
“ Judex mittat ad eos quosdam ex personis mini- 
strantium sibi,” so that the bishop might not be 
obliged to appear in court. A law of Theodosius 
the Great forbade the examination of a presbyter 
or ecclesiastic of higher rank by torture. Valen¬ 
ti nian decreed that in matters of faith or ecclesi¬ 
astical order the clergy should be judged by those 
of their own body [St. Ambrose, Ep. ad 
Valentin .] “Minora clelicta” were also, according 
to De Marca, left to the cognizance of the bishop, 
when the clergy were guilty of them ; “ atrocia 
crimina ” alone being in their case judged by a 
secular court. The clergy were also exempted 
from the payment of the “ census capitum,” or per¬ 
sonal tribute, although in common with other sub¬ 
jects of the empire they paid, except in particular 
instances, the census agrorum for their own lands 
or those belonging to the Church. 

The power of the clergy reached its highest 
point in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Many 
causes contributed to this, such as the superiority 
which learning, almost exclusively possessed by 
them, gave to them over the laity : and the fact 
that the spirit of religion, even when unable to 
repress immorality and crime, was yet powerful 
enough to invest the possessions of the Church 
with a peculiar sanctity, and therefore to make 
churches and religious houses safe refuges in 
which the oppressed and the weak might find 
protection. 

The influence of the clergy, as distinguished 
from power, was perhaps never higher than at 
the close of the sixteenth century. Ranke says 
of this period [Hist, of the Popes, book vi. Intr.]: 
“ There has been no period in which theologians 
were more influential than at the close of the six¬ 
teenth century. They sat in the councils of kings, 
and discussed political affairs from the pulpit in 
the presence of the whole people,—they directed 
schools, controlled the efforts of learning, and 
governed the whole range of literature.” [Bishops. 
Benefice. Celibacy. Cure of Souls. Charac¬ 
ter. Discipline. Episcopacy. Orders. Priest. 
Apostolical Succession.] 

CLINIC [kAorko's]. This designation was 
applied in very early times to any person who 
was baptized in private on account of sickness 
or approaching death. St. Cyprian says that he 
was at a loss to know how the name came to be 
used, but concludes that it was a term borrowed 
from Hippocrates, or from Soranus (a Roman 
physician of Trajan’s time), and applied to per¬ 
sons so baptized as a kind of nickname. [Cyp. 
Ep. lxix. al. lxxxv. ad MagnumC\ 
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There were many in the early Church who 
doubted the efficacy of clinical, or deathbed, 
baptism, because a person so baptized was only 
sprinkled and not dipped. St Cyprian declares 
his opinion in the epistle just quoted, however, 
that it was effectual, though he ’will not control 
or question the contrary opinion of any brother 
bishop. [Baptism.] The twelfth canon of the 
Council of Neoccesarea [a.d. 314] sanctions 
clinical baptism in time of necessity; and the 
forty-seventh canon of that of Laodictea [a.d. 
314-372] implies the same permission by en¬ 
joining that clinics shall learn the Creed if 
they recover from their sickness. But the same 
canon of Neoccesarea also forbad the ordination 
of any person who had received clinical baptism, 
and this was the common rule of the early 
Church, as shewn in the objections offered to 
Novation on this account. 

Clinics were unfavourably looked upon as 
Christians, because they were often persons who 
had put off their baptism until the last, that they 
might live unrestricted lives, and yet hope for 
remission of their sins by that sacrament. Con¬ 
stantine is said to have been a clinic. 

CCENA DOMINI. The “last Supper” of 
our Blessed Lord, at -which He celebrated the 
Passover, and instituted the Holy Eucharist. 
The fifth day in Holy Week, popularly known as 
Maundy Thursday, has been ritually known by 
the name of “ Coena Domini,” or “ Feria quinta 
in Coentt Domini,” from very ancient times, St. 
Isidore [a.d. 570-636] referring to it in his treatise 
on Divine Service [de Offic. Peel. i. 28], and the 
Council of Meaux [a.d, 845] ordering in its 
forty-sixth canon, “Nemo sacrum chrisma, 
nisi in quinta feria majoris septimanse, id est, in 
Ccena quee spccialiter appellatur Dominica, con- 
ficere preesumat.” [Lord’s Supper. Maundy 
Thursday. Lavipedium.] 

CCENA DOMINI. On this day the Pope 
used for some centuries to fulminate a special 
excommunication against heretics, -which was 
hence called the Bull “ in Ccena Domini,” the 
instrument beginning with those words. It is 
not known who began the formality of this 
annual excommunication, but Grancolas attri¬ 
butes it to Boniface VIII. or Clement V. about 
a.d. 1294-1315 [Comm. Hist, in Brev. Rom. 
ii. 60] ; and the Bull, with variations and im¬ 
provements, has been published by not a few 
Popes. The most noticeable editions are of 
Urban V., a.d. 1364, who does not excommuni¬ 
cate heretics, but opposers of the See; of Julius 
II., a.d. 1511, who excommunicates all heretics, 
particularly “Gazaros, Patarenos, Pauperes de 
Lugduno, Arnalclistas, Speronistae, Passagenos, 
Viclefitas seu Ussitas, Eratricellos de opinione 
nuncupates;” of Paul IIP, a.d. 1536, who states 
the custom of the annual excommunication to be 
an ancient one; of Gregory XIII., a.d. 1582, 
who excommunicates “Hussitas, Uuichlcphistas, 
Luteranos, Zuinlianos, Calvinistas, Ugonottos, 
Anabaptistas, Trinitarios, et a fide Christiana 
apostatas and lastly of Urban VIII., a.d. 1627, 
which is the present Bull, “ Pastoralis Ro- 
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mani.” 1 This excommunicates the heretics last 
named, all who aid and abet them, and all readers 
of their books, appellants to a general council, 
pirates and corsairs and wreckers plundering the 
goods of Christians, falsifiers of bulls and papal 
rescripts, those who tax the clergy without the 
Pope's license, secular judges who summon 
ecclesiastics to their courts contrary to the canon 
law, all liiiiderers of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, all 
usurpers of ^clesiastical jurisdiction or revenues, 
all who hinder the execution of apostolical man¬ 
dates and rescripts. It is ordered that the Bull 
shall be published yearly, and that all confessors 
and curates shall have it for use and study. 

The clauses which condemn those who protect 
heretics, and those who tax the clergy, bring 
most, if not all, of the Roman Catholic princes 
under the censures of the Church : the clauses 
condemning those who appeal to a general council 
implicates that large section of the Church 
which holds a general council to be superior to 
the Pope. In short, the Bull brings the Roman 
See into collision, theoretically, with the autho¬ 
rities of every state; and overthrows the legiti¬ 
mate power of sovereigns. Accordingly, the 
states of Europe, with few exceptions, have de¬ 
clared against it. France most strongly perhaps, 
for in 1580, on an attempt by some French pre¬ 
lates to procure the reception and publication of 
the Bull, the Parliament of Paris ordered those 
who had received and published it to be sus¬ 
pended, and their temporalities to be confiscated. 

In 1773 Clement XIY. suspended the publi¬ 
cation of the Bull. But “ this Bull, although 
the formality of its publication is now omitted, 
is nevertheless implicitly in vigour in all its exten¬ 
sion , and is likewise observed in all cases, where 
there is no impediment to the exertion of the Pope's 
authority. Therefore it must legally be looked 
upon as a public declaration to preserve his 
rights.” 2 

CCENOBITZE. [Cexobites.] 

COLLECT. A short prayer formed on definite 
principles of construction. The most probable 
interpretation of the name is that it indicates a 
prayer offered by the priest alone on behalf of the 
people; whose suffrages are thus collected into 
one voice, instead of being said alternately by 
priest and people as in Ycrsicles and Litanies. 
[Microlog. iii. ; Durand, iii. 13; Bona, Her. 
Liturg. ii. 5; Mirror of our Lady, fol. lxxiii.] 
Collects arc a form of prayer peculiar to the 
Western Church, but there are some points of 
likeness between them and the Exapostcilaria of 
the Eastern liturgies [Freeman’s Princ. Div. Serv. 
i. 142], the latter being originally a kind of pre¬ 
catory hymn invocating the grace of God, which 
is characteristic of the Collect. The only two 
prayers of the Chinch which arc given in the 
blew Testament have the form of Collects [Acts 
i. 24, iv. 24], and there is a vast* number in the 

1 “ Pastoralis Romani Pontificis vigilantia et sollici- 
tudo,” &c. 

2 Cardinal Erskine to Sir J. C. Hippisley, in Report 
of Comm, of House of Commons on the Laws regarding 
the regulation of Roman Catholic Subjects. 1816, p. 218. 
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ancient Sacramentaries, of which some date 
back to Apostolic times. The characteristic 
features of the Collect form of prayer are : [1] an 
invocation; [2] a reason on which the petition 
is to be founded; [3] the Petition itself, cen¬ 
trally placed, and always in few words; [4] the 
benefit hoped for; [5] a memorial of Christ’s 
mediation, or an ascription of praise, or both. 
[Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 
G9. Bright’s Ancient Collects .] 

COLLYRIDIANS. A sect of heretics, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of women, which sprung up in the 
end of the fourth century. They seem to have 
revived some portions of heathen worship, pro¬ 
fanely adapting them to the worship of the 
Blessed Yirgin Mary as a goddess : and they also 
invented a pseudo-Christian female priesthood. 
Their distinctive name was derived from the 
collyria, or cakes, which they offered to the Blessed 
Virgin. 

COMES. An ancient Lectionary, or book of 
Epistles and Gospels, which has gone by the 
name of St. Jerome at least since the time of 
Amalarius [a.d. 820] and Micrologus [c. a.d. 
1080]. It has been doubted whether it really is 
the work of St. Jerome, but chiefly because the 
system of Epistles and Gospels differs from that of 
tlic Roman rite. Where it differs from the 
Roman rite it agrees, however, with the ancient 
Anglican rite, and as there is no historical associa¬ 
tion known between the two, it seems as if the 
system must be one of great antiquity. Mabillon 
found the Comes mentioned in the Charta Cor- 
nutiana, a deed so early as a.d, 471, belonging to 
a church in France; it is mentioned by Amalarius 
[iii. 40], and in Micrologus [xxv.] it is spoken of 
as “ Liber Comitis sivc Lectionarius, quern Sanctus 
Hieronymus compaginavit.” It will be found 
under the name of St. Jerome in the Liturgicon 
Ecclesice Latinos of Pamelius, and also in the 
eleventh volume of St. Jerome’s works. The 
singular points of agreement between the Comes 
and the Anglican system are set out at length in 
Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer, p. 71. 
[Zaccar. de Latin, libris liturg. disquis .] 

COMMENDATIONS. [Prayers for the 
Dead.] 

COMMENDATORY LETTERS. [Liters 
Formats. 1 

COMMUNICATIO IDIOMATUM. This 
theological term expresses a result of the Hypos¬ 
tatic Union. The Divine and the Human Na¬ 
ture being perfectly united in the Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the properties of the one 
nature are to be predicated of the other nature. 
Thus our Lord speaks of Himself as being in 
Heaven in His human nature, “ the Son of Man 
which is in Heaven” [John iii. 13], although 
that nature had not yet ascended there, because 
it was one with His Divine nature, which could 
not but be in Heaven. Thus, also, His Divine 
nature communicated its omnipotence to His 
human nature, so that the latter participated in 
the working of miracles, which were the result of 
Divine power. Thus, again, St. Paul speaks of 
the Jews as crucifying “the Lord of glory” 
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[1 Cor. ii. 8], and bids the elders of Ephesus to 
“ feed the Church of God, which He hath pur¬ 
chased with His own blood” [Acts xx. 28]. For 
the same reason, the Blessed Virgin is called the 
Mother of God, because she bore the Human 
Nature which is inseparably united with the 
Divine. [Tiieandrio Operation. Theotokos.] 

COMMUNION, HOLY. [Euoiiarist.] 

COMMUNION OF SAINTS. The unity of 
the Invisible Church. [Church.] This con¬ 
cluding part of the ninth article of the Apostles’ 
Creed does not appear in any form of it earlier 
than the fifth or sixth century. It is first met 
with in one of the creeds expounded by Eusebius 
Gallus, and is not found again until the seventh 
century, when it occurs in a Gallican sacra¬ 
mentary [Codex Bobiensis\, printed in the Mu¬ 
seum Italicum of Mabillon. [Heurtley, Hcirmo- 
nia Symb. p. 145.] Whether or not it belonged 
to more ancient forms, or whether it was inserted 
after the age of general councils (a very impro¬ 
bable supposition), cannot be determined. By 
many divines it lias been taken as an explana¬ 
tion of the preceding words, “ the Holy Catholic 
Church,” but tills view involves a tautology 
which is not at all consistent with the carefully 
castigated style of the creeds ; and the better in¬ 
terpretation is that which makes it mean the 
mystical union between ail holy members of 
Christ’s mystical body, living and departed. 

And although this article of the Creed is not 
found in the earliest forms of it, the doctrine of 
the article is plainly enough set forth in Holy 
Scripture, “ If we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light,” says St. John, “we have fellowship 
one 'with another” [1 John i. 7, Koivojvtav per’ 
’aXXTjXwv] ; and that this, moreover, is not what 
we understand by Christian intercourse, but mys¬ 
tical union, is clearly shewn by his preceding use 
of the word, “ and truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ” 
[1 John i. 3]. These words are expressive of the 
same truth that is set forth in our Lord’s parable 
of the vine and its branches, with a further ex¬ 
tension of it in the direction of the words con¬ 
tained in His prayer, “ that they all may be one; 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, that 
they also may be one in Us” [John xvii. 21]. 

But the oldest interpretations of this article 
which are extant, including that of the homily in 
which the ipsissima verba of it are first found, 
referred it chiefly to communion with the saints 
departed. The obvious reason is, that only those 
who are at rest in Jesus in the unseen world are 
entitled to the term “ saints” in its full and un¬ 
limited sense, for they only are beyond the risk 
of falling from holiness. For this, also, there is 
the most literal Scripture warrant, for in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the writer developes the 
whole idea of the communion of saints in lan¬ 
guage which cannot be mistaken : “ Ye are come 
unto Mount Sion, and unto the City of the living 
God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumer¬ 
able company of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the firstborn, which are written in 
Heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the 
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spirits of just men made perfect [kgu wvevpacn 
SiKaiwv rereXeimpevcav], and to Jesus the Media¬ 
tor of the new Covenant” [Heb. xii. 22-24]. 

Some divines have considered that there is a 
direct reference to sacramental unity in the word 
“ communion” as here used ; and this opinion is 
well expressed in the old expository formularies of 
the Beformation period : “ And forasmuch as the 
most blessed Sacrament of the Altar . . . in- 
creaseth and worlceth in them that worthily 
receive it the communion and conjunction in 
body and soul of them to Christ and Christ to 
them, with a mutual conjunction also in love and 
charity of each good man in Christ to other, 
therefore the said Sacrament may worthily be 
called the Communion of Saints” [Erud. Christ. 
Man, a.d. 1543]. On this article of the Creed is 
also based the idea of a great treasure of grace, 
holiness, and love, which is a source of spiritual 
wealth and strength to each individual Christian 
as member of one vast body, as a living branch 
of the True Vine, and as partaker of the “ fatness 
of the Olive,” in which he remains engrafted. 
[Body, Mystical.] 

COMPETENTES. The catechumens of the 
primitive Church whose preparation for baptism 
was completed. They were called also Electi ; 
and, in the Eastern Church, (iaim^opevoi and 
(fxori^opevoi. The designation of competentes was 
derived from the fact that their names were 
given to the bishop as petitioners for the sacra¬ 
ment of baptism ; the “ quidpefos ?” of the Latin 
office for baptism still representing the custom. 
St. Augustine also says of Curma, the smith of 
Hippo: “ Easter was now approaching, and he 
gave his name among the other competents” 
[Aug. De Cura pro Mort. xii]. And in another 
treatise: “ When we were petitioning for the 

sacrament of that fount, and for this reason were 
called Competentes 1 '' [Aug. de fid. et Oper. vi.]. 
The names of the candidates were registered in 
the “ diptycks of the living,” and were read out 
in the presence of the congregation. 

COMPLINE. [Hours.] 

CONCEPTUALISM. The theory that “ uni- 
versals” are conceptions, i.e. thoughts in the 
mind, as opposed to either of the conflicting 
views [a] that they were substances in the ex¬ 
ternal world, and [6] that they were merely 
names. 

I. The celebrated controversy about the nature 
of univeTsals which perplexed the Middle Ages, 
divided University-towns into opposite camps, 
and in some instances led to sanguinary conflicts 
in the streets, may be traced back to a confusion 
of thought in the mind of Plato. 

[a] Three main questions may be said to have 
been opened by the philosophical critics of the 
age of Pericles. [L] "What is the basis of the 
distinction between the passing impression of the 
moment and knowledge 1 [2] (a different form of 
the first) What is the basis of the distinction 
between what appears to be and what really is ? 
and, [3] What ground is there for the distinction 
between what I like to do and what I ought to 
do 1 The comprehensive answer given to all 
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these problems by the sceptical school was, The 
impressions of any individual man at any given 
moment are the only standard by which know¬ 
ledge, reality, and right can be judged. In other 
words, there is no knowledge beyond the pass¬ 
ing impression; no reality behind the appear¬ 
ance; no rule of conduct except the desire of 
the moment. This last principle led naturally 
to the further question, whence, then, are the 
laws, which so far from being identical with the 
momentary desires, constantly restrain and con¬ 
travene them? The sceptical answer to this was 
consistent: They are restraints imposed upon 
the people, by agreement of, and in the interest 
of the rulers, i.e. with a view to secure the maxi¬ 
mum of gratification of their own desires. The 
moral obligation (“ I ought”) to obey the laws, 
is thus supplanted by the purely physical 
obligation to do so (“ I must”); as merely the 
expression of the collective selfishness of the 
rulers, the laws are entirely external to the indi¬ 
vidual citizen, who submits to them because, and 
just so long as, he cannot help doing so. 

[h] It was against this last conclusion that the 
Socratie method was intended to be an antidote. 
It may be briefly described as an attempt to 
awaken in men the consciousness that the laws 
they had been accustomed to obey, as ordinances 
arbitrarily imposed from without, are merely the 
register of moral distinctions which they bear in 
their own breasts, that they rest upon an autho¬ 
rity of which they themselves are the authors. 
This moral consciousness he “ brings to the birth,” 
by taking a number of cases, in which some term, 
such as “just,” “beautiful,” “good,” &o. is ap¬ 
plied by common consent (to. ttoXXo. 8lk cua), and 
by comparing them together, he tried to ascertain 
what characteristics are common to all the cases, 
and thus obtain a definite and distinct meaning 
(opos) of the words “justice,” &c. which had 
been before instinctively and vaguely applied. 
This “definition” supplies also the “reason why” 
(Adyo?) the name “just” is applied in any given 
instance; and, lastly, forms a standard or type 
(ado?) to which to refer actions and our judgments 
of them. In this way Socrates restores, under a 
slightly altered form, the distinction which the 
sceptical school had obliterated. There is one 
general and permanent type of justice, beauty, 
&c. (to SiKaLov, to naXov, &c .) 'which we all 
recognise implicitly whenever we apply the name 
to given instances (rd 7roAAd SiKcua, k<jA<x, &c.) ; 
and the distinction between the two depends on 
the difference between the vague application of a 
term in common speech, and a clear conception 
of its meaning, and the reason for applying it. 

[c] The problem before Plato was slightly 
different : viz. how to give an account of the 
distinction between the passing sensation and 
knowledge ; between the phenomenon and reality. 
As it appears in the Cratylus, p'. 386, D, E, it 
may be expanded thus : I look at an object, say 
a chair, and I have a certain picture painted 
upon the retina of my eye, which I call a 
sensation. I turn my head, the picture of the 
chair vanishes, and another takes its place; my 
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head returns to its original position, the sensation 
of the chair reappears. 1 leave the room, the 
sensation vanishes; I return, it reappears, and so 
on ad infinitum. The result of this process is 
that I experience a series of recurring sensations 
resembling one another. 

But this series of recurring similar sensations 
or pictures is not, nor is the fact of their similarity 
or recurrence, what I mean when I speak of 
“ this chair” as a real object in the world. AVhat 
I mean is something which is one, definite, and 
permanent (ovirlav eyovra r tea /3e(3cuov), which 
is there, when I do not see it as well as when I 
do, and whether I am conscious of it in any way 
or not. A contrast thus arises between the re¬ 
current sensations of the chair, as manifold and 
transitory (to ttoXXcL aArA/rd), and the chair 
it set f Avhich I speak and think of (to vorjrbv), as 
one and permanent; the sensations as affections 
of me, and the chair itself as external to me in 
the world; and, again, the sensations as mine alone, 
(eA Ko/Mtva di'O) ko.l Kara) t(X yper epM (jiavr dir pain), 
and the chair itself (ko. 9’ axna . fj~tp Trecjivne) as 
a common object to all. 

The difficulties arising out of this contrast, and 
of the distinction and correlation of its terms, 
were evaded by the sceptical school by the simple 
process of denying the latter term (the one per¬ 
manent reality), as they had denied the latter 
term of the ethical contrast between the passing 
desires and the moral law. This view led to a 
corollary affirming the conventional character of 
language and general names [Cratyl. 383 AJ, which 
imply the existence of real outward things, analo¬ 
gous to the corollary affirming the conventional 
character of laws and institutions, which imply 
the reality of moral distinctions. In answ T er to 
this, Plato might have proceeded in the steps of 
Socrates, by an induction of general names, to 
shew that, upon this hypothesis, it is impossible 
to account for the existence of names in language. 
That, irrespectively of the correctness and incor¬ 
rectness of their application, names are always 
the names, not of sensations but of things. And 
that naming implies that the thing so indicated is 
a permanent reality, external to consciousness, 
and a common object to all men, having a defi¬ 
nite character (opos), being the standard or type 
((logs) by which our sensations are to be judged, 
and supplying therefore the reason (Adyo?) why 
upon their recurrence we fix them in a name. 
The reality (to oV) thus established, as the object, 
not of sensation, but of thought (voyrov), would 
have at once refuted the contemporary sceptic, 
have gone far to settle a question which has come 
down unsolved nearly to our own day, and have 
spared the world the fruitless controversy about 
the nature of “ universals.” The appeal to lan¬ 
guage, as a proof of the reality of an external 
world and of the possibility of knowledge, lay to 
Plato’s hand, but he plays with it through¬ 
out the Cratylus, and finally rejects it. 

The application of the Soeratic method to the 
different spheres of ethics and the physical world 
thus leads to two different results. In the for¬ 
mer it established the reality and permanence of 
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one law or principle of justice, goodness, &e., to 
fttKaiov, to Ka.Xov, &c., as implied in all applica¬ 
tions of tlic name “ just,” &c.; whilst in the 
latter it would establish the reality and perman¬ 
ence of a single external object, as implied in the 
naminor of each series of similar recurrent sensa- 

O 

tions: the reality, e.g., of each of the chairs in 
my room, of each of which I have a series of 
continually recurring sensations, similar to one 
another, but not necessarily similar to those of 
another series. In short, it would have proved 
the existence of a world of corpora individua, ex¬ 
ternal to consciousness, each of which is at once 
real and an object of thought or idea. The per¬ 
ception of this difference between the results of 
the same method in different spheres of inquiry 
seems to have led Plato to seek a higher unity in 
the physical world, which should match the “ one 
justice,” &c., in the ethical. In other words, all 
the chairs in the world, each of which is one, 
permanent, real, &c., as contrasted with my re¬ 
curring sensations of it, form together a series 
themselves. Is it not possible to find some single 
and permanent reality, which shall bear the same 
relation to the manifold chairs in the world, as 
each of the chairs bore to the manifold recurring 
sensations corresponding to it ? This higher 
unity seemed to be presented by the artifice of 
classification, and the existence of class names 
[Pliaedrus, 265 D], whereby all the chairs in the 
world are summed up under the one idea and 
name of chair, all the trees under the one idea of 
tree, &c., obtained by the comparison of different 
objects having a general resemblance, by neglect¬ 
ing the points in which they differ, and forming 
a mental type composed of the attributes in which 
they agree. The ideas so attained were the result 
of the same interrogation of ordinary language 
which Plato rejected in the Cratylus. But they 
served to stand in the same relation to the series 
of chairs, trees, &c., as each chair or tree, &c., 
stood in to the series of sensations corresponding 
to each. The general type of chair or tree, too, 
represented by the series seemed to be permanent, 
whilst the individuals themselves of the series 
came into being and afterwards ceased to be; to be 
an object common to all, while the particular chairs 
in my room and trees in my garden are only objects 
to me and a few persons besides. The natural in¬ 
ference then was, that the idea in this sense, pos¬ 
sessing the other characteristics of the idea in the 
former sense, was also, like that, a reality in the 
world; that, as the individual chair is a reality 
external to consciousness, as contrasted with the 
manifold sensations of it, so the abstract generality 
“chair” was in a proportionately higher sense a 
reality external to consciousness, as contrasted with 
the manifold individual chairs which it repre¬ 
sented. 

Again, it is to be observed that these ideas 
themselves, “chair,” “tree,” “table,” &c., form a 
scries, the differences between which also admit of 
being abstracted, leaving a residuum of attributes 
similar to one another, the complex of which forms 
an idea (e.g. “ wooden substance ”), standing to 
the series in the same relation as “chair,” “ tree,” 
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&c., stand to the individual chairs and trees, and 
as each of them stand to the recurring sensations 
of it. It is a higher unity, it is more an object 
to all—for those who have neither seen a chair noi 
a tree may have seen something made of wood, 
and may have the idea of “ wooden substance ” 
when they have not that of “ tree” or “ chair;”—it 
is more permanent. Therefore, as before, it is more 
real than the subordinate ideas, as they are than 
individuals, and as these are than the sensations. 
This process (crwaycoyg, oSos arco, a-vvo^jr is, as it 
was called by Plato, eirayuryr) by Aristotle) may 
be continued through successive series of ideas, 
each at once more abstract and more real than the 
preceding, until a limit is reached in the idea of 
mere Being at once the most abstract, the abso¬ 
lutely real, and absolutely known. 

This, so far as it is possible to gather it from 
scattered hints in the Platonic writings, seems to 
have been the process by which the celebrated 
Theory of Ideas was generated in Plato’s mind, 
a process which it is necessary to trace to its 
original source, before being able to understand 
how the controversy about Universals, which 
vexed the "world for more than a thousand years, 
could have arisen. The idea, according to Plato, 
is at once a name, an idea in the mind, and— 
which is with him the prominent aspect—a 
reality outside the mind, as much more real than 
the tilings we see and handle, as these are than 
the manifold similar sensations which we have of 
each. And the reality of the ideas increases as 
they become more abstract and general. Two 
consequences follow from this view: [1.] That, 
as compared with the intense reality of the high¬ 
est ideas, and especially of the highest of all, 
which, as Plato says, “ is more than reality,” the 
reality of the things we see and handle is so 
meagre, as scarcely to be a reality at all. Thus 
the woxdd of form and colour, in which wc live, 
becomes to Plato a brilliant phantasmagoria, 
“ midway between what is and what is not real 
and the doctrine of the dualism or irreconcilable 
opposition of the worlds of thought and reality on 
the one hand, and of sight and sense on the other, 
is a natural consequence. The farther we recede 
from the latter the nearer we get to the former. 
[Dualism.] 

[2.] Conversely it follows from this view that 
the supreme idea being absolutely real, and at the 
same time absolutely abstract, and the successive 
stages of the subordinate ideas being more or loss 
real in proportion to their abstractness and their 
proximity to the liighest, the scale of being may 
be described as a gradual degeneration in reality 
from the highest idea, down through the lowest 
species, to the individual things amidst which we 
live. [Emanation.] 

II. The introduction of this vast creation of the 
philosophical imagination (rj rah eiSwv dcraywyy) 
between the mind and the problem of outward 
reality, as originally stated, has left its mark upon 
the logical writings of Aristotle, where the pro¬ 
cess of abstraction from the concrete up to “ Pure 
Being” is represented by “ induction,” the descent 
from Pure Being to the concrete individual by 
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“ syllogism.'’ In his more thoughtful writings, the 
Metaphysics and the De Anima, only isolated 
traces of the theory are to he fouud; and the con¬ 
crete individual thing, of which we have a series 
of recurrent similar sensations, remains at once 
the ouly reality, and the true idea or object of 
knowledge. But the logical writings of Aristotle, 
which alone were known to the early middle 
ages, served to pass on the Platonic ideal theory, 
or some modification of it, to the scholastic meta¬ 
physicians, amongst whom the different aspects 
of the “ idea” become the all-absorbing questions 
of the day. 

[a] The word “ universalia,” as a translation 
of the Aristotelian too ko.0’ oXov, was first used 
by Boethius (end of fifth century), and expressed 
the extension of the idea to all the particular 
things summed under it. And it was the fol¬ 
lowing translation by Boethius of a passage in 
Porphyry’s Introduction to the Aristotelian Cate¬ 
gories which may be said to form the thesis of 
the subsequent controversy about universals: 
“Mox de generibus et specibus illud quidem, 
sive subsistant, sive in solis nudis intellectualibus 
posita sint, sive subsistentia corporalia sint an 
incorporalia, et utruin separata a sensilibus an in 
sensilibus posita et circa lisec consistentia, dicere 
recusabo. AJtissimum enirn negotium est hujus- 
modi et majoris egeus inquisitionis.” 

The different interpretations here indicated 
existed within the Carlovingian schools of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, but without excit¬ 
ing general notice, and without the importance 
of their consequences being appreciated. The 
opinion of Boethius himself on the point is thus 
expressed: “ Cogitantur verb uuiversalia nihilque 
aliud species esse putanda est nisi cogitatio collecta 
ex indimduorum dissimilium numero, substan¬ 
tial} similitudine; genus verb cogitatio collecta 
ex specierum similitudine” \Opp. p. 56]. This 
view of the nature of universals is strictly what 
was called in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
“ Conceptualism but before the controversy 
began to rage, the view of Boethius was regarded 
as indistinguishable from Nominalism. Thus 
Babanus Maurus (ninth century) recognises only 
two alternatives in the passage in Porphyry, 
(tractando de rebus vel vocibus,) and by tran¬ 
scribing the anti-realistic opinion of Boethius as 
best expressing his own view, practically ignores 
any distinction between the view of universals as 
notions, and the mew of them as words [see Cousin, 
Ouvrages inedits d!Abelard, 4to, Paris, 18b6. 
Introduction, p. lxxvi.-ix.]. The conceptualist 
view is also expressed without any distinction of 
it from Nominalism in the anonymous glosses 
discovered by LI. Cousin in the margin of the 
St. Germain MS. of Porphyry’s Isagoge, &c., and 
belonging to the tenth century. “ Genus est 
cogitatio collecta ex singularium similitudine 
specierum” j7. c. lxxxv.]. 

[i] The two diverging theories thus latent in 
traditional Peripateticism were developed into a 
temporary opposition, by the extreme expression 
given to Nominalism by Eoscellin in the eleventh 
century. With him universals are flatus vocis, 
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i.e. mere words : by which, however, a strong 
antithesis is intended, not to Conceptualism, 
but to Bealism [Cousin. 1. c. clxxx.]. The 
denial of any reality save that of the individual, 
and the thoroughgoing Tritlieism to which it led 
in its application to Christian dogma, stimulated 
the realistic aspect of universals into a new life in 
the person of St. Anselm ; whilst the condemna¬ 
tion of Eoscellin at the Council of Soissons [a.d. 
1092] contributed, along with St. Anselm’s De 
fide Trinitatis and de Incarnations Verbi, to 
throw the 'weight of Catholic authority into the 
scale of Bealism. The doctrine was wrought 
into a scientific shape by William of Champeaux, 
and the genus or universal declared by him to 
be “ rem oandorn essentialiter totam simul” in all 
the individuals classed under it. Thus, e.g., 
“liumauity” (the instance on which the battle 
was mainly fought) is a real thing, constituting 
the “essence” of every individual man, the same 
and entire in each. [Nominalism. Bealism.] 

It was as an intermediate view between these 
two extremes that the old Conceptualism of 
Boethius and Babanus Maurus was formulated 
anew by Abelard [a.d. 1079-1142], the disciple 
first of Eoscellin and afterwards of William. 
His objection to Bealism is summed up in the 
following paradox: If humanity is the entire 
substance at once of Plato and Socrates, when 
Socrates is at Athens and Plato at Borne, the 
entire substance of both is in two places at once. 
On the other hand the universal is not a nonen¬ 
tity, but a mental or logical reality, indicated by a 
name. While excluding Bealism, Abelard thus 
does not exclude Nominalism, but only the purely 
verbal and grammatical view of Nominalism, 
which appeared, perhaps, rather in the expres¬ 
sion than in the thought of Eoscellin. On the 
contrary he holds the fundamental tenet of 
Nominalism, that nothing is real but the indivi¬ 
dual, and in the individual nothing but what is 
individual. [For the passages of Abelard against 
Nominalism and Bealism, see Cousin, l. c. clvii.- 
clxviii.] His Conceptualism, like all Concep¬ 
tualism, is only “ un nominalism qui s’ignore ou 
qui se cache.” On the other hand, no rational 
Nominalist would deny that the generality of a 
name is representative of the generality of the 
idea which it expresses. The ultimate identity 
of the two views is confirmed by the histoiy of 
the school of Locke and the Scottish school. 
Both Hobbes and Locke begin with Nominalism 
and rise to Conceptualism: while Condillac and 
De Tracy fall back again into Nominalism. So 
Beid rejects Bealism and Nominalism, and adopts 
Conceptualism: his follower, Dugald Stewart, falls 
back into Nominalism. 

The application of his theory to the doctrine 
of the Trinity landed Abelard in the same 
dilemma which Eoscellin fell into. If there is 
no unity but that of the individual, there are 
either three gods or but one person: in the first 
case the Unity in Trinity, in the second, the 
Trinity in Unity, is a chimera. As Eoscellin 
had chosen the former, so Abelard selected the 
latter alternative—a peculiar kind of Sabellianism. 
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“ Absit,” says St. Bernard, “ nt huic aequiescamus 
dicenti hoc esse Filium ad Patrem, quod speciem 
ad genus, quod homineni ad animal, quod Eereum 
sigiUum ad ses, quod aliquam potentiam ad poten- 
tiam ” [Opp. tom; xi. p. 647]. And again, <! Sicut 
eadem oratio est propositio, assumptio et conelusio, 
ita eadem essentia Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
Sancti” [St. Bernard, Opp. tom. i. p. 185, Ep. 
ad Guidonem de Gastello ]. This doctrine was 
condemned at a second Couueil at Soissons [a.d. 
1121], and again twenty years later at Sens. 

But the success of Abelard as a teacher and 
controversialist in Paris [a.d. 1108-40] had been 
prodigious; indeed it was maiidy owing to the 
eonlliet of the doctrine of Conceptualism with its 
two rivals, that the multiplication of schools and 
the growth of an university at Paris is due 
[Cousin, l. c. ec.]. 

Among the followers of Abelard may be men¬ 
tioned Peter Lombard, John of Salisbury, and 
Albertus Magnus; the last of whom, however, 
gave a death-blow to the controversy by shewing 
that universals are at once “ante res” in the Divine 
mind, “ in rebus ” as their common nature, and 
“ post res,” as abstractions from things, in the 
human intellect; and thus shewing Pealism, 
Nominalism, and Conceptualism to be different 
aspects of the same truth 

The connection of Conceptualism with political 
history may be found in the efforts made by the 
English clergy to induce William the Conqueror 
to take up the Church’s cause against itin the 
presence of Louis VII. at„the Council of Soissons; 
in the adherence to it of Arnold of Brescia, who 
was a pupil of Abelard; and more generally in 
the rise of a spirit of independence which accom¬ 
panied the decline of Bealism, and whieh gave 
occasion to the Councils of Constance and Basle, 
at which the great ISTominalists, Pierre d’Ailly and 
Gerson, were present. More widely still its influ¬ 
ence may be traced on the rise of Gallieanism 
and the Protestant Reformation. 

Through Descartes [Principes, §§ 58-9] Con- 
eeptualism passes on into modern philosophy. 
[For an able defence of it, see Manse!’s Prolego¬ 
mena Logica, passim.] 

CONCOMITANCE. A word used to express 
the doctrine, that when Christ’s Body is present 
in the Holy Eueharist, there is also His Blood, 
and that when Ilis Blood is present there is also 
His Body. The Godhead and Manhood of our 
Lord after His Kesurreetion and Ascension being 
inseparable, it will follow that when either His 
Body or His Blood are present, there is Christ 
Himself both God and Man. 

The doctrine of concomitance has been supposed 
to be taught or implied in St. Paul’s words:— 
“Whosoever shall eat this Bread, or drink this 
Cup of the Lord unworthily, shail be guilty of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord” [1 Cor. x. 16], 
whieh seems to mean that Christ may be received 
unworthily under the species of Bread or Wine, 
and so to imply the validity of communion in one 
kind, whieh is founded on the belief of concomi¬ 
tance, and is its praetieal realization. Admitting, 
however, that the reading or (%) in this passage 
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is unquestionably genuine, and that we cannot 
with some commentators, render the word “ and,” 
as if of synonymous meaning—still it by no means 
follows that St. Paul intended to teach, or vir¬ 
tually recognised the doetrine of concomitance, as 
reasons may be given for his language totally 
unconnected with this doctrine. 1 It cannot be 
proved that communion in one kind whieh is 
founded on and implies concomitance was known 
to the writers of the New Testament or during 
the Apostolic age. The statements often quoted 
from the “Acts” of the Apostles meeting “to 
break bread,” or “breaking bread from house to 
house,” afford no proof whatever of eommunion 
under one kind. For the Apostles met together 
with the diseiples to “break The Bread:” but 
in celebrating the Eueharist, bread and wine must 
have been consecrated together, as all theologians 
admit; and even had the Sacrament been given 
to the faithful under the form of bread only, 
still bread and wine are necessary for consecra¬ 
tion, and must both be consumed by the priest 
who celebrates. So that if meeting to “break 
bread ” ’were to be taken according to the mere 
letter, it would prove that bread only was used 
in celebration, or in other words, that the Apostles 
themselves did not validly celebrate or consecrate 
the Holy Euehaiist. To “break bread ” is a phrase 
commonly used by seriptural and ecclesiastical 
■writers for celebrating the Eucharist, but it never 
for a moment implies the non-reception of the 
Sacramental Blood. We find the phrase, e.g., in 
the Apostolic Fathers, St. Ignatius sometimes speak¬ 
ing as if the faithful received under one kind only, 
though it is universally acknowledged that in the 
early ages the Sacrament was always publicly re¬ 
ceived under both kinds. Thus he says in his 
Epistle to the Ephesians, see. 20, “ breaking one 
bread whieh is the medicine of immortality;” also, 
to the Smymssans, sec. 7, that the Docetsn “abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer (or Oblation), be¬ 
cause they confess not that the Euehaiist is the 
Flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ,”—making no 
allusion to the Cup or Sacramental Blood. In 
other epistles, St. Ignatius expressly mentions both, 
“ I wish for God’s Bread which is the Flesh of 
Jesus Christ, and the drink I long for is His 
Blood.” 2 From these passages it is clear that 

1 Dr. Wordsworth says in reference to this passage, 
“A, and some few Cursives and Fathers have sal ; but ij 
is doubtless the true reading; for it is necessary to 
receive loth elements with devotion and reverence. 
Further, ij (or) has a peculiar significance here, because, as 
the context shews, St. Paul is censuring the Corinthians 
for two several sins, opposed respectively to the two 
elements of the Lord’s Supper. The iirst sin is that of 
eating meats offered to idols, and of gluttony generally 
and particularly at the meals before the Communion 
[ver. 21], a sin specially opposed to communion in the 
Eucharistic Bread [see 1 Cor. x. 21] : the second sin, 
that of drinking the cup of Devils or false deities [1 Cor. 
x. 21], and of intemperance in the meals before the Com¬ 
munion [ver. 21], a sin specially opposed to participation 
in tk e Eucharistic Cup. He therefore says, “whosoever 
by eating idolatrous meats and gluttony eats this Bread 
unworthily, or by idolatrous drink and intemperance 
drinks this Cup unworthily, is guilty of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord.” Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles. 

2 Ad Eomanos, sec. 7. See also Ad Philadelph. sec. 4. 
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the phrase of “ breaking bread ” was not intended 
to imply communion in one kind, but was a well- 
known expression for receiving the Eucharist, as 
administered under both kinds. 

After the Apostolic age, we find what may be 
called a recognition of the doctrine of concomit¬ 
ance : or rather we find instances in which the 
Eucharist was received under one species or ele¬ 
ment only. Thus we know from Tertullian 1 and 
St. Cyprian 2 that the faithful took the sacrament 
home in the form of bread only, and communi¬ 
cated themselves, an usage which prevailed after 
persecution had ceased. Thus St. Basil says, 3 
“ the monks in deserts where there is no priest, 
keep the sacrament at home, and communicate 
themselves; and also, that Christians generally 
follow the same usage in Alexandria and Egypt. 
St. Cyprian mentions the instance of a child receiv¬ 
ing the sacrament under the species of wine, after 
partaking of meat offered to idols. 4 And Eusebius 
tells us of Serapion, a deacon, who, tvhen dying 
eommunicated under the species of bread only. 3 
According, also, to the usage of the Eastern 
Church, a few drops of the sacramental Blood 
only are given to an infant after baptism. 

Admitting, then, the doctrine of concomitance, 6 
and that, in certain cases, it was recognised by the 
practice of the Early Church, yet such recognition 
was rare and exceptional, the ordinary law being 
that the faithful received the Eucharist under both 
kinds separately administered, 7 and this being the 
ordinary rule of the Church during 1200 years. 8 
The present usage of the Church of Borne, to 
withhold the eup from the laity, being merely a 
matter of discipline, it is to be regretted that the 
general wish for its restoration, expressed before 
and since the Council of Trent, has not been com¬ 
plied with, as a step would thus have been taken 
towards the union of Christendom, which is not 
only in itself, as all must allow, desirable, but is 

1 De Oral. sec. 14. Ad Uxorcm, lib. ii. c. 5. 

2 De Lapsis. 

3 Epist. 93. Ad Ccesariam Patrieiam. 

4 De Lapsis. 3 Ecel. Hist. lib. vi. c. 44. 

6 The present usage of the Eastern Church to give in a 
spoon the Eucharistic Bread ancl Wine sopped together 
is contrary to primitive custom, the elements being always 
given separately to signify the breaking or wounding of 
Christ’s Body on the cross, and the effusion of His pre¬ 
cious Blood. This is clear from the Clementine and other 
liturgies, and from the account of Eucharistic celebration 
given by Cyril of Jerusalem {Led. xxiii. sec. 22], where 
the deacon follows the bishop or priest who celebrates, 
and who administers the Lord’s Body, with the Sacra¬ 
mental Cup, of which each communicant partakes. 
Intinction, as the ordinary mode of public Communion, 
is as great an innovation upon primitive usages as com¬ 
munion in one kind. [Intinction. ] 

7 The Eastern Church, whilst protesting against com¬ 
munion in one kind as the ordinary rule of the Church, 
recognises the truth of the doctrine of concomitance, as 
by infant communion in one kind, to which we have just 
referred, so also in the Mass of the Pre-san ctified (Xeirovp- 
yla t&v irpoTtyiaufievuv), when throughout Lent (except on 
Saturdays and Sundays, on which being considered festi¬ 
vals consecration is permitted), the priest receives the 
sacrament reserved from the previous consecration on 
Sunday, in the form of Bread only. Hence, the word pre- 
eanctificd or consecrated. Leo Allat, de utriusque Eeelesice 
conscnsione, appendix [1655]. 

8 Cardinal Bona says, ‘ ‘ Certum quipne est omnes 
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in accordance with the command and dying prayer 
of our Lord. 

CON COED AT. I. A solemn act of composition, 
accommodation, agreement, and accord transacted 
between a Pope and a temporal sovereign. Such 
were those of Bologna [a.d. 1516]; between Leo X. 
and Erancis I., abolishing the right of the election 
of bishops by cathedral chapters; of Paris [a. d. 1801 ]; 
between Pius VII. and Bonaparte; and [a.d. 

1817] between the same pontiff and Louis XVIII. 
with regard to the reconstruction of dioceses. By 
these formal agreements between the Sec of Eome 
and any foreign government, the ecclesiastical dis¬ 
cipline of the clergy, and the management of the 
Church and its benefices within the territory of 
the state are regidated; in order to define the 
rights of the Pope and the country, and adjust 
the line between the ecclesiastical and secular 
power. They embrace the immunities of the 
clergy from taxation and the jurisdiction of the 
temporal courts, the right of sanctuary and the 
papal claim to benefices, provisions, first-fruits, 
tenths, and revenues. In France, the state re¬ 
ceived [a.d. 1801] the right of nomination to vacant 
sees, the clergy were subjected to the civil power, 
all immunities were abolished, and the control or 
approbation of the secular authority was required 
in numerous cases. In Austria and Germany, as be¬ 
tween Frederick III. and Nicolas V. [a.d. 1447] 
touching annates, and the Emperor and Gregory 

XIII. [a.d. 1576], similar arrangements have been 
made; Benedict XIV. [a.d. 1741] and Clement 

XIV. made a concordat with the king of Sardinia; 
another Popewith Charles,kingof Naples; and[A.D. 

1818] with another of its kings, concluded certain 
agreements tending to the repression of the ancient 
privileges of the national churches and limiting 
the episcopal jurisdiction. Since the commence¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, governments have 
made themselves more independent, and com¬ 
pelled the See of Eome to adopt a conciliatory 
and more enlightened policy than prevailed in 
earlier times. [Pragmatic Sanction.] 

II. Inter Beneficiatos, a transaction whereby 
one of two presentees to a benefice cedes institu¬ 
tion to the other, on condition of a fixed stipend 
out of the imeome. 

CONDIGNITY. There is no peculiar force 
in “condignum,” as compared with the simple form 
“ dignurn.” The compound term is as the simple. 
Thus, in Eom. viii. a£ia waFqpa/ra is rendered 
in the Vulgate as “ condigiue passionesand the 

passim clericos et laicos, viros et mulieres sub utraque 
specie sacra Mysteria antiquitus suinpsisse, cum solemni 
eorum celebrationi aderant, et offerebant ac de oblatis 
participabant. Extra sacrificium vero, et extra Ecclesiam 
semper et ubique communio sub una specie in usu fuit. 
Primae parti assertionis consentiunt omnes tarn catliolici 
quarn sectarii, nec earn negare potest qui vcl levissima 
rerum ecclesiasticarum notitia imbutus sit. Semper 
enim et ubique ab Ecclesige primordiis ad sseculum XII. 
sub specie panis et vini communicarunt ffdeles, ccepitque 
paulatim ejus saeculi initio usus Calicis obsolescere, 
plcrisque episcopis eum populo interdicentibus ob peri- 
culum irreverentise, et effusionis, quod inevitabile erat 
aucta fidelium multitudine, in qua deesse non poterant 
minus cauti et attenti ac parum rcligiosi.” Rerum 
Liturg. II. xviii. 1. 
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earlier and later classical 1 authors give to it no 
other meaning. As a terra of scholastic theology, 
Meritum de condigno is the sequel of Meritum 
de congruo [which see]; hut like this latter 
term, meritum de condigno has no place in the 
nomenclature of Latin theology before the time 
of Thomas Aquinas. According to the schol¬ 
astic theory, meritum d.e congruo haying worked 
its way to the gift of grace, vouchsafed not for its 
own merit but by God’s free goodness, the reci¬ 
pient obtained justifieation by the infusion of grace, 
which is love; from which point he is able to per¬ 
form works by aid of the Spirit that are pleasing 
and acceptable to God, and to obtain still increas¬ 
ing measures of grace by merit of condignity. 
The award of the antecedent merit of congruity 
is justification through the gift of grace; the 
issue of the consequent merit of condignity 
is life everlasting. Between the two, there¬ 
fore, as the turning-point between night and 
day, lies justification. The Scotists taught that 
the sure promises of God, and not any merit of 
human work, lay at the foundation of all increase 
of grace “ de condigno;” it was “ratione pacti,” 
not “ ratioue operis.” As in the parable of the 
talents, “to him that hath is given,” and one 
grace is rewarded by another, and that by fur¬ 
ther increase, until the ten full talents are at¬ 
tained, and the faithful servant is made “ ruler 
over ten cities” [Luke xix. 17]; so is it with 
the grace of condignity, “ those that use the 
grace of God find it increasing in them,” 2 not 
for their own inherent merit, but because it is of 
the nature of every good gift of God to fructify 
as “ the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, 
whose seed is in itself.” 

The untrue principle of meritum de congruo, as 
attributing too much to man’s unaided will, is 
shewn under the article Coxgrtjity; but as a sym¬ 
bol of doctrine, meritum de condigno differs from 
the teaching of our Church in sound rather than 
in substance. Its parallelism with a faulty term 
has brought discredit upon it, that is not alto¬ 
gether so well deserved. The Schoolmen, with 
the view of reducing the doctrines of grace to 
one harmonious system, have invented terms 
which are neither scriptural nor catholic, and 
this is one of them. But it expresses a scrip¬ 
tural idea; for there is no truth clearer on the 
page of Scripture than that faithful work is said 
to have its reward; on earth, in the approval of 
conscience, and hereafter in the glories of the 
eternal kingdom. Thus “ things wrought ” in a 
spirit of faith “ bring a full reward” [2 John 
8 ]. The persecuted for righteousness’ sake 
shall have their reward hereafter before men and 
angels [Matt. vi. 6 ; 1 Cor. iii. 14]. Charity has 
its reward, even as the peacemakers shall be 
called both here and hereafter the children of 
God [Matt. v. 9, vi. 1 , x. 42; Luke vi. 35]. 
The high privilege of serving God at the altar is 
no ordinary reward of the ministry [1 Cor. ix. 17]. 
Moreover, one state of reward leads on to another 
in the manifold operations of God’s gifts of grace. 
St. John begins his Gospel with the declaration, 

1 A. Gellius, III. vii. 1 . 2 Bishop Browne on Art. xiii. 
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that “ of His fulness have we all received, and 
grace for grace;” the graces of the present are 
superadded to the graces of the past. Our Lord 
repeatedly declared that “ to him that hath shall 
be given” [Matt. xiii. 12 , xxv. 29; Luke xix. 
26], and that there might be no doubt of the 
meaning of “ habenti dabitur,” St. Mark 
shews [Mark iv. 25] that it is by growth and 
development, even as the grain of corn unfolds 
its principle of growth, “ first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear.” St. Paul 
speaks of the glory of the Lord as being com¬ 
municable to man through the Spirit, and de¬ 
clares that “ we are changed into the same 
image from glory to glory” [2 Cor. iii. 18]. And 
St. Peter [2 Pet. i. 5] gives the practical inter¬ 
pretation of such terms when he bids us give all 
diligence that we add to “ faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge patience, 
and to patience temperance, and to temperance 
godliness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, 
and to brotherly-kindness” the bond of every 
good grace, “charity.” 

And in heaven, we are assured, there are many 
mansions, where the reward will be enjoyed that 
for the present is the object of hope. There may 
be gradations, even “as one star differeth from an¬ 
other star in glory,” but there can be no misgiving; 
a knowledge of the perfect equity of the adjudi¬ 
cation will hold each blessed spirit in the bonds 
of harmony and love. “ My reward is with Me ” 
[Bev. xxii. 12 ] is the assurance of Him who is 
A and i2 ; a reward for every faithful servant, 
whether prophet or saint, or those “that fear 
His name, both small and great” [Bev. xi. 18]. 
It is “the reward of the inheritance,” [Bom. 
ii. 6 , 7, 10 ], “the crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give at 
that day to all who love His appearing” [2 
Tim. iv. 8 ]. 

This steadily augmented condition of blessing, 
involving growth of grace here, and culminating 
in eternal glory hereafter, was expressed by the 
scholastic grace or “merit of condignity”; 
merit being used in the sense of “earning ,” 3 
as in the parable the one talent earned ten; 
rather than in the moral sense of “ deserving.” 
It is not for the worthiness of the recipient, but 
because there is mercy in God that giveth that 
His gifts thus fructify, and from first to last to 
God alone is the glory due, through the merits of 
the Bedeemer. With later theologians, indeed, 
the word “merit” was made to involve the idea 
of “worth,” and a very different application of 
the scholastic theory is then observable. Yet 
even so its original meaning could not be wholly 
forgotten, and more especially when every thought 
of human pride was humbled in the fear of death. 
“Even you yourselves,” says Archbishop Laud , 4 
“ in the point of condignity of merit, though you 

3 As the dialectics of the schools descended from the 
Greek philosophy of preceding ages, so many of its terms 
may be interpreted better through the Greek than through 
the Latin language ; a|ta, an equivalent price, seems to 
have suggested the term “meritum.” Compare also the 
mercantile signification of “ mereor” in Facciolati. 

4 Conference with Fisher the Jesuit, sect. 35, num. 1 . 
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write it, and preach it boisterously to the people, 
yet you are content to die renouncing the con- 
dignity of all your own merits, and trust to 
Christ’s.” 1 

The position and bearing of works done after 
the grace of Christ, form the subject of the article 
on Works, where the authoritative statements of 
the Church of England are considered. To that 
artiele the reader is referred. 

CONFESSION OE FAITH. A term origi¬ 
nally used only for the Creeds, but extended 
in the sixteenth century to elaborate collections 
of “ articles” containing long and minute exposi¬ 
tions of the distinctive doctrine professed by the 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, and Calvinists. [Augs¬ 
burg Confession. Calvinistic Confessions.] 
CONFESSION OF SINS. It is the natural 
instinet of penitence to make a confession of 
guilt, so that as soon as a person is convinced of 
sin, and is truly sorry for it as sin [Contrition], 
and not merely as to its consequences [Attrition , 
the acknowledgment of it follows as the next 
step on the path of an effective repentance. 
Such acknowledgment must, of course, be made to 
God, whether or not it is also made to any human 
person against whom the sin may have been 
committed ; for repentance looks to pardon, and 
pardon is received from God. 

The object of Confession being, however, not 
only the acknowledgment of sin, but submission to 
penitential discipline, and the reception of an 
authorized sentence of reconciliation [Absolu¬ 
tion], it has been the habit of the Christian 
Church for penitents to make confession to God 
in the audience, and under the guidance, of the 
Christian ministry. This Christian eustom may 
indeed be traced back to the earliest ages of 
mankind. 

The pardon of sin was associated from the first 
with acts of sacrifice, and (except in the most 
primitive age of mankind) aets of sacrifice pre¬ 
suppose the intervention of a ministerial officer. 
A. “sin-offering” was always, therefore, an act of 
confession, and if offered for a particular sin was 
a confession of that sin, whether or not it was 
accompanied by a verbal acknowledgment of it. 

1. Jewish confession. But verbal acknowledg¬ 
ments of sin were the common practice, at least 
under the Mosaic dispensation. For, as Hooker 
shews \Eccl. Polit. VI. iv. 4], the Jews held that 
no repentance could be complete without confes¬ 
sion, and three kinds were specified by their 
doetors. The first of these was the general con¬ 
fession made by each Jew for himself, and by the 
high priest on behalf of all, on the great day of 
Atonement. The second was that voluntary 
confession which was made “at all times and 
seasons, when men, bethinking themselves of 
their wicked conversation past, were resolved to 

1 Even Bcllarmine lays down for proof the proposition 
“ Propter incertitudinem proprke justitiae, et periculum 
inanis gloriae tutissimum est tidiiciam totam in sola Dei 
misericordia et benignitate reponerc” [De Justif. V. vii. 
prop. 3]. If only the Church of Pome had allowed as a 
matter of true principle that which is here conceded on 
the score of expediency ! 
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change their course, the beginning of which 
alteration was still confession of sins.” The 
third kind was the special confession of the 
particular sins for which God’s pardon was to be 
sought. The -words of the Law respecting this 
are—“AVlien a man or woman shall commit any 
sin that men commit, to do a trespass against 
the Lord, and that person be guilty, then they 
shall eonfess their sin that they have done” 
[Numb. v. 6], “And it shall be, when he shall 
be guilty in one of these things, that he shall 
confess that ho hath sinned in that thing” [Lev. 
v. 5]. “For sueli kind of special sms they had 
also special sacrifices, wherein the manner was, 
that the offender should lay his hands on the 
sacrifice which he brought, and should there 
make eonfession to God, saying, ‘Now, 0 Lord, 
that I have offended, committed sin, and done 
wickedly in Thy sight, this or this being my 
fault, behold I repent me, and am utterly 
ashamed of my doings; my purpose is never to 
return more to the same crime.’” And Hooker 
adds that no eriminal was ever condemned to 
death, or severe punishment, but he was called 
upon to repent and confess his sins ; as Joshua 
exhorted Achan; “My son, give, I pray thee, 
glory to the Lord God of Israel, and make eon¬ 
fession unto Him, and tell me now -what thou 
hast done ; hide it not from me” [Josh. vii. 19]. 
The ministry of St. John the Baptist appears to 
have included a revival of this ancient habit of 
Jewish religion, for it is specially mentioned in 
connection with it that the people who came to 
him “ were all baptized of him in the river oi 
Jordan, confessing their sms” [Mark i. 5]. 

2. Our Lord's commission to the Apostles. 
When Christ solemnly transmitted to the Apostles 
His own mission, saying “As My Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you,” He accompanied 
the act of Ordination with the words, “Whose¬ 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto 
them; and whosesoever sins ye retain they axe 
retained” [Johnxx. 23]. Such words necessarily 
presuppose confession of sins to, or in the hearing 
of (which is the same thing) those who were to 
remit or retain them; for there could be no per¬ 
sonal application of this power, unless with a° 
personal knowledge that confession had been 
made; and the power of remitting or retaining 
sins shews that an act of judicial discrimination 
was to be made by the person so remitting or 
retaining. In accordance with this view of the 
commission, we find penitents eoming to the 
Apostles in numbers for the purpose of confes¬ 
sion ; “ Many that believed came, and confessed, 
and shewed their deeds” [Acts xix. 18], and St. 
Peter’s conduct towards Simon Magus is a con¬ 
spicuous instance of an Apostle “ retaining” the 
sins of one not judged to be truly penitent for 
them [Acts viii. 18-24]. 

3. Confession in the Sub-Apostolic Church. 
The ’E£o/xoA.oyi 7 <xis, full eonfession, or open con¬ 
fession of sins of the early Chureh, was partly a 
public act [see Cyp. Ep. xvii. al. xi.], and is thus 
described by Hooker: “ First, the offender’s in¬ 
timation of those crimes to some one presbyter. 
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for which imposition of penanee was sought: 
secondly, the undertalcing of penance imposed hy 
the bishop; thirdly, after the same performed 
and ended, open eonfession to God in the hearing 
of the whole Church; whereupon ensued the 
prayers of the Church, then the bishop’s imposi¬ 
tion of hands; and so the party’s reeoneiliation 
or restitution to his former right in the Holy 
Sacrament” [Eccl. Polit. VI. iv. 13]. It will he 
here observed that private eonfession “to some 
one presbyter” was the first step in this course 
of discipline, and probably this was the aet of 
confession qua confession, the subsequent public 
’E^o/xoAoyijo-is being certainly looked upon as a 
part, and the erowiring part of the 'penance. 
The private eonfession did not, however, entitle 
a penitent to absolution, and to obtain this he 
had to aecept, (with a shrinking heart, doubt¬ 
less, in the majority of eases,) the terrible or¬ 
deal of the ’E^o/xoAoy^crts. Hor indeed, was 
it eustomary for absolution to be given to 
heinous sinners by any exeept the bishop him¬ 
self [Cyp. Ep. xvii. al. xi.; Aug. Serin, eeeli.]. 
This system of publie eonfession was gradually 
discontinued soon after the eessation of per¬ 
secution. When peaee eame to the Church the 
ineonvenienee of requiring every penitent to 
make his sins as publie as if they were printed 
in a modern newspaper was found to be very 
great, and in faet a living seandal in the Chureh. 
“ Whereupon,” says Hooker, forasmuch as 
publie confessions beeame dangerous, and pre¬ 
judicial to the safety of well-minded men, and in 
divers respeets advantageous to the enemies of 
God’s Church, it seemed first unto some, and 
afterwards generally requisite, that voluntary 
penitents should sureease from open eonfession” 
[Eccl. Polit. VI. iv. 3], In a.d. 441, St. Leo 
absolutely forbad the praetiee [Ep. exxxvi.] de¬ 
claring that the sins whieh were made the sub¬ 
ject of sueh publication were often not fit to be 
spoken of in so open a manner, and that the 
private eonfession was sufficient. Open penanee 
was indeed retained in use for notorious sinners, and 
of eourse included some form of open confession; 
but it was no longer superadded to private confes¬ 
sion as an essential part of penitential discipline . 1 

4. The Mediaeval System of Confession. Dur¬ 
ing the early centuries of Christianity the disci¬ 
pline of the Chureh was so strict that eonfession 
was eompulsory on those whose sins had eaused 
them to be put out of communion, if they wished 
to be restored. But there was no sueh compul¬ 
sion upon others; nor is it even proveable that 
it was used as a eommon praetiee by the 
“ fideles,” or communicants. It is true that, after 
the general discontinuance of publie penanee, the 
system of private eonfession, as a step to the private 
discipline and penance which still preceded absolu¬ 
tion, became more definite! y organized. But it was 
long before divines eame to assert that eonfession 
was absolutely necessary for every one who would 
be in a state of graee. This principle, however, 
gained ground in the Chureh; and at length, in 

1 The ecclesiastical censures of our Episcopal Courts 
represent the ancient public discipline of the Church. 
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a.d. 1215, Pope Innoeent III. promulgated the 
famous 21st Canon, “ Omnis utriusque sexus ,” 
of the fourth Couneil of Lateran, which enjoins 
all the faithful who have arrived at years of dis¬ 
cretion to eonfess their sins onee a year at least 
to their own parish priest. In after days loeal 
synods (e.g. Lambeth, a.d. 1378) reimposed this 
eanon in a still stricter form, and enforeed its 
observance under severe penalties : and for some 
time before the Deformation period it had been 
very generally taught that confession was part of 
a sacrament whieh is neeessary to salvation. 

5. The principles of the modern Church of 
England respecting Confession. Although the 
eanons of the mediaeval Chureh of England respect¬ 
ing confession "were not actually repealed, their 
eompulsory force may be said to have lapsed dur¬ 
ing the Reformation period; and (without any 
word indeed depreciating the value of eonfession) 
the Chureh of England habitually reverted to the 
earlier system of voluntary confession. The 
authoritative Anglican statements and injunc¬ 
tions respecting it will be found in the third of 
the Ten Articles of a.d. 1536 ; in The Institution 
of a Christian Man, and its revised form The 
Erudition for any Christian Man ; in the “ Ex¬ 
hortation to Communion,” and the “ Office for 
Visitation of the Siek,” contained in the various 
editions of the Book of Common Prayer from 
a.d. 1549 to a.d. 1662, and in the 113th of the 
Canons of a.d. 1603. 2 Erom these documents it 
will be found that the ancient system of “ auri¬ 
cular,’’ or private, eonfession is still permitted, 
and in some eases encouraged; and that, beyond 
the disuse of any words whieh would imply its 
absolute necessity to salvation, there is nothing 
that breaks into the aneient traditions of the 
Church upon the subjeet. The opinions of all 
those divines who have best expressed the theo¬ 
logy of the Church of England as distinguished 
from that of the Dissenters have also invariably 
run in the same direction from the time of 
Hooker to that of Keble. 

6 . The spiritual value of Confession. The 
primary theological aspeet of eonfession is as a 
preparation of the soul neeessary to the reception 
of God’s pardon through the ministration of ab¬ 
solution. A full and true eonfession is the out¬ 
ward manifestation of contrition and repentanee ; 
and in the covenant of God’s merey and graee 
the person making it is entitled to the outward 
manifestation of God’s forgiveness: “If we eon¬ 
fess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous¬ 
ness” [1 John i. 9]. But there are also secondary 
aspeets from whieh confession may be justly 
viewed as an important auxiliary to repentanee 
and sanctification. 

a] The large majority of persons have but a 
very imperfeet knowledge, beyond the lines of 
those greater sins whieh soeicty calls crimes, as to 
what is and what is not very sinful. The sensi¬ 
tiveness of the Christianized conscience is dead¬ 
ened by contaet with an artificial state of soeial 

2 See them all collected together in The Doctrine of the 
Church of England, pp. 132-135, ed. 1868. 
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life and of business ; and there are multitudes of 
cases occurring in the eourse of every active per¬ 
son’s life in which, if they honestly acknowledge 
their true state of mind, they must fairly say, “ I 
really do not know for certain whether such and 
such a course has been, or will be, right or 
■wrong.” Hence there is a need for the help of 
those who have made Christian morals their 
study with a view to the regulation of Christian 
life; who have studied the characteristics of sin 
in their broad lines, and in their more intricate 
complications, as physicians study the diseases to 
which human nature is subject. 

/;] It is by no means so easy as persons often 
suppose, fora sinner to know whether or not he 
is really penitent. An impulsive mind may be 
very likely to make mistakes on this point, and to 
put down as true penitence a temporary regret, a 
few tears, a momentary disgust with sin, which 
might indeed be capable of development into re¬ 
pentance, but which, left to itself, is “ as a morn¬ 
ing cloud, and as the early derv it goeth away ” 
[Hos. vi. 4]. But if such first impressions of 
compunction are brought under the guidance of a 
wise priest, they may probably lead to that much 
deeper and more thorough sorrow which charac¬ 
terizes a real penitence, and is the sorrow not only 
of impulse, but “ after a godly sort.” 

c] A person who has a hearty desire to for¬ 
sake sin and to overcome temptation, may be in 
great ignorance as to the way and means of doing 
so. The highly educated mind, or the person 
trained in habits of thorough self-possession and 
self-government, may see much absurdity in such 
ignoranee; but these are a mere fraction of the 
world at large, and the real fact is, that there is 
nothing in which the majority of persons so much 
need spiritual guidance as in respect to the actual 
way by which they may forsake sin, and the 
actual means by which they may get the better of 
their temptations. 

d~\ There is, too, the familiar, but yet Divine 
saying to be remembered, that “ the heart is de¬ 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked : 
who can know it 1” [Jer. xvii. 9]. A strong con¬ 
viction of this as regards their own hearts will 
often lead persons to desire the assistance of 
others in searching out their faults, and in bring¬ 
ing them before Him who has said, “ I, the 
Lord, search the heart,” and who sees with the 
Omniscient eye of judgment and condemnation 
sins which lie in hidden eorners, where they are 
not visible to the eye of so partial a judge as 
every one is of his own self. [Contrition. 
Absolution. Discipline, Ecclesiastical. Mar¬ 
shall’s Penitential Discipline; Oxford Trans, of 
Tertnllian, note on ’E^opoAdy^cris; Carter on 
Confession ; Blunt’s Sacraments and Sacramental 
Ordinances .] 

CONFESSOR One who eonfesses Christ 
faithfully before men under circumstances which 
seem likely to bring death upon him for the con¬ 
fession, but who escapes with life notwithstanding. 
The term itself seems to originate in our Lord’s 
words, “ Whosoever, therefore, shall confess Mo 
before men, him will I confess also before My 
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Father wliieh is in heaven ” [Matt. x. 32], and is 
used of our Lord Himself by St. Paul, when he 
writes, “ Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate 
witnessed [/xap-vpycravros] a good confession ” 
[1 Tim. vi. 13]. The original meaning of the 
word was probably an inclusive one. Tertullian 
speaks of confessors as “ martyrs elect,” and 
Cyprian wrote an epistle “ to the martyrs and 
confessors of Jesus Christ.” As early as the time 
of Eusebius, it was evidently restricted to those 
who endured trials and sufferings which were 
short of death. Asclepiadcs, lie says, was distin¬ 
guished among the Antioclican confessions [ev 
rat's opoAoytais], and afterwards became Bishop 
of Antioch. How large a class of such confessors 
existed in the early Church is indicated by Theo- 
doret’s remark on the bishops who came to the 
Council of Niciea; “Many bore about in the 
body the marks of the Lord Jesus. Paul, Bishop 
of Neocacsarea, had experienced the fury of Lici- 
nius, his hands powerless, the red-hot iron had 
destroyed the power of motion; others had their 
right eyes dug out; others were hamstrung at the 
knees, of whom was Paphnutius.” Socrates and 
Bufinus mention others who had suffered in 
similar ways during the persecutions. In later 
days the term “ confessor ” was rather indis¬ 
criminately used; but in the Eastern Church it 
still retains its ancient meaning. 

CONFIBMATION. A sacramental rite by 
which the spiritual life given in baptism is 
strengthened and perfected. The name by which 
this rite is commonly known throughout the 
Western Church appears to have come into use 
about the fourth century, when it is mentioned 
by St. Ambrose \de Myst. vii. 42]. In earlier 
times it was called “ imposition of hands ” [Aug. 
de Bapt. ii. 16], “chrism” [St. Leo, Semi. 
iv. de Nativity, and the “ seal ” [Prudent. 
Psych. 360]. 

[I.] Confirmation in the New Testament. 
There is no verbal institution of this rite by our 
Lord; but the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
Him immediately after His Baptism [Matt. iii. 
16] was a typical act in which He was “anointed 
with the Holy Ghost and with power ” [Acts iv. 
27, x. 38, cf. John vi. 27], and which associates 
His Person with the subsequent administration of 
the rite; and the imposition of His hands on the 
children brought to Him [Matt. xix. 15] may be 
justly regarded as an exemplary, if not a man¬ 
datory act. But whether these are or are not to 
be regarded as constituting a precept for the 
Church to follow, it is evident that the Apostles 
used the rite with a promptness and straight¬ 
forwardness which point to some Divine com¬ 
mand as to what they were doing. Among their 
earliest acts we read of St. Peter and St. John 
going down to Samaria to lay their hands on 
those who had been baptized by the deacon 
Philip [Acts viii. 14-17]; and in the early minis¬ 
try of St. Paul we see him laying his hands upon 
the Ephesian disciples of St. John the Baptist, as 
soon as they had been baptized with the baptism 
of Christ [Acts. xix. 6 ]. In both these eases the 
gift bestowed was aeeompanied with extraordinary 
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spiritual powers, but tbe administration of it clearly 
had relation to the preceding baptism, and these 
powers were a special addition to the ordinary gift. 

In the subsequent portions of the New Testa¬ 
ment there are frequent references to the rite. 
Thus, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it eonies in 
immediately after baptism : “ The doctrine of 
baptism and of the laying on of hands,” as 
tjjs dpx7 ? °f Christian doctrine [Heb. vi. 2]. 
Elsewhere St. Paul writes to the Ephesians, that 
they had been “ scaled with that Holy Spirit of 
promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance” 
[Epli. i. 13-14], after they had believed in Christ; 
he exhorts them not to grieve the Holy Spirit by 
which they had been “ sealed unto the day of 
redemption” [Eph. iv. 30] ; and in similar terms 
writes to the Corinthians of confirmation [6 Se 
fleftcuo) i/], and anointing in Christ, by God, who 
has sealed them [2 Cor. i. 21]; and the “founda¬ 
tion” and “seal” of 2 Tun. ii. 19 appear to be 
references to the same rite and its results. Of a 
similar character are St. John’s references to an 
anointing which Christians had received [1 John 
ii. 20, 27], by which they had received spiritual 
illumination from Him of whom our Lord had 
said to the preceding generation, “ He shall teach 
you all things” [John xiv. 2 G]. 

m Confirmation in the Early Church. About 
a century or so after St. Paul had thus spoken of 
the “seal” after baptism, and St. John of the 
“unction” received by Christians, Tertullian [a.d. 
150—220] wrote : “After this, having come out 
from the bath, we are anointed thoroughly with 
a blessed unction. . . . Next to this the hand 
is laid upon us, calling upon and inviting the 
Holy Spirit through the blessing ” [Tertull. de 
Bapt. vii. viii.]. Shortly afterward, St. Cyprian 
writes : “ Anointed also must he of necessity be 
who is baptized, that having received the chrism, 
that is, unction, he may be anointed of God, and 
have within him the grace of Christ ” [Cyp. Ep. 
lxx. 3]. And speaking of the rite administered 
by St. Peter and St. John to the Samaritans, he 
identifies it with the rite of his own tune, saying, 
“ Whieh now also is done among us, those bap¬ 
tized in the Church being brought to the bishops 
of the Church; and by our prayer and laying on 
of hands, they reeeive the Holy Ghost, and are 
perfected with the seal of the Lord ” [Cyp. Ep. 
lxxiii. 8 ]. St. Cyril of Jerusalem [a.d. 315-386] 
gives a still more full description of its adminis¬ 
tration : “ After you had come up from the pool 
of the sacred streams, the unction was given, the 
emblem of that with which Christ was anointed. 
This holy ointmemt ... is symbolically ap¬ 
plied to thy forehead and thy other senses; and 
while thy body is anointed with visible ointment, 
thy soul is sanetified by the Holy and Life-giving 
Spirit. And ye were first anointed on your fore¬ 
head, . . . then on your ears, . . . then on 
your nostrils, . . . then on your breast. When 
ye are eounted worthy of this Holy Chrism, ye 
are called Christians, verifying also the name 
by your new birth ” [Cyril, Catech. Led. xix. xx. 
xxi.]. He also speaks of the imposition of hands : 
“ In the days of Moses, the Spirit was given by 
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the laying on of hands, and Peter also gives the 
Spirit by the laying on of hands. And on thee 
also, who art about to be baptized, shall His grace 
come” [Ibid. xvi. 26]. 

[III.] The Ceremony used. The earliest con¬ 
firmation offices belong to an age not very far re¬ 
moved from the time of the Eather last quoted, 
being found in the Saoramentaries of Gelasius [a.d. 
472] and St. Gregory [a.d. 590], One of the 
Anglican rite, used in the Church of York, be¬ 
longs to a little later age, about a.d. 700. In 
these formularies there is a substantial agreement 
with that of our modem Prayer Book, though tire 
latter is much curtailed, and the use of chrism 
was not provided for in the English formulary. 
It will be observed from the preceding quotations 
that in the early Church confirmation was ad¬ 
ministered directly after public baptism ; and as 
publie baptism was administered at distant inter¬ 
vals and in the presence of the bishop, it is pro¬ 
bable that he w T as always in those days the min¬ 
ister of confirmation. It was also administered 
with chrism, with imposition of hands, and with 
prayer. The Western Chureh continued the 
ancient customs ; but in the Eastern Church, the 
rite itself eame to be administered by the baptiz¬ 
ing priest, the bishop being associated with it only 
by means of the previous benediction of the 
chrism used, which was and is specially reserved 
for him. At a later period, probably not until 
mediaeval times, the Western Chureh separated 
confirmation from baptism, so far as infants were 
concerned, not permitting it to be administered 
till the children had reached the age of seven 
years. The English Chureh has dropped the use 
of chrism, but has intensified the other portion of 
the rite, requiring the bishop to lay his hands on 
the head of eaeh person confirmed, instead of 
spreading them out towards the whole number, as 
in the Boman practice. [Imposition of Hands.] 

[IV.] The effect of Confirmation. Theolo¬ 
gians usually lay down that confirmation gives 
1 , Grace, and 2 , Character. Of the latter nothing 
more need be said than will be found in the 
article Character. As to the grace given, two 
things may be noticed, [a] The rite has a certain 
similarity to that of ordination ; and as, in ordi¬ 
nation, the Holy Spirit gives grace for the work 
of ministerial life in its several degrees, so in con¬ 
firmation the same Holy Spirit gives grace for the 
ordinary Christian life. It is therefore an ordina¬ 
tion to that Christian priesthood of which St. 
Peter speaks [1 Pet. ii. 9], a perfecting of the 
baptized Christian for his share in the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist, and for all other work 
which a layman can do in the Church of Christ. 
[7] Confirmation is an establishing and strength¬ 
ening of the Christian in the grace of Holy Bap¬ 
tism ; a re-settlement of him in the Body of 
Christ; the sending him forth armed to the war¬ 
fare for which he was destined at the first; the 
enrolment of him as an adult servant of Christ, 
arrived at full competency for responsibility and 
full competency for grace. 

CONGREGATION. The visible Church of 
Christ, “ cceWis fideliumthe three terms being 
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used as synonymous in the Nineteenth Article- of 
lteligion. The word is used twenty-two times in 
the Services and Pubrics of the book of Common 
Prayer, and almost always in this sense; as in the 
case of “ the congregation of Christ’s floek ” in 
the Baptismal Office, and “ to minister ... in 
the congregation,” in the Ordination of Priests. 
It is also sometimes used in the modern popular 
sense of a particular assembly, but in such cases 
with a distinguishing qualification, as “ this con¬ 
gregation here present,” or “ this 'present congre¬ 
gation of Christ here assembled.” The Puritan 
notion that “ cormre^ation ” does not involve the 
same meaning as “ church ” is shewn to be quite 
groundless by the Latin form of the word, “ coe- 
tus fidclium,” which is a well-known term in the 
works of Latin theologians. 

CONGPEGATIO NALISTS. A modern name 
assumed by the English Calvinistic sect formerly 
knowm as “Independents”; the name being 
founded on their leading principle of organization, 
that of autocephalous communities composed of 
single “congregations.” [Dlvsenters. Did. of 
Sects and Heresies.] 

CONG PUTTY. “ Merit de conrjruo ” is a schol¬ 
astic rather than a theological term, and was used 
by the Schoolmen to denote the first movement 
of the human mind, wdiether heathen or in a state 
of spiritual lapse, in the direction of Divine grace. 
A mere intellectual faith, as it was supposed, led 
a man to serious thoughts of God and Christ, of 
time and eternity, of heaven and hell, and to 
perform such w r orks of a low order of obedience 
as were not beyond his unaided natural power; 
human freewill and nothing better being his 
guide. It u r as the rude matter of faith, to which 
God by His grace shall afterwards give form. 
As in the natural world, it was argued, the 
“natural agent” supplies the matter on which 
the propagation of animal and vegetable life 
depends, to which the God of Nature gives 
form and plastic energy; so in the spiritual 
world, man supplies the first rude material of a 
low range of faith; but God gives to it by grace 
the form of justification, and of spiritual life and 
operative virtue. It was ivholly congruous to 
His perfections to vouchsafe this grace. The 
first weak beginning, therefore, was called “ mcri- 
tum de congruo” — the word meritimi meaning a 
workman’s “earning” rather than “merit” in a 
moral point of view. [Condignity.] 

This notion is, of course, diametrically opposed 
to the Christian doctrine of preventing grace. 
As Pelagianism in the commencement of the fifth 
century, so this scholastic doctrine in the thir¬ 
teenth arose by force of reaction from Manichsean 
fatalism. The Sehoolmen agree more nearly with 
writers, who first fused together the doctrine of 
the Church with the teaching of philosophy, 
such as Clemens Alexandrians and Origcn. 
When these fathers wrote, no question had arisen 
to perplex men’s minds with respect to the 
antagonism of grace and freewill; and for that 
reason the uniters of the four first centuries throw 
but little light upon it. The freedom of man’s 
will was an intuitive fact; if discussed at all, it 
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was propounded as a question for philosophic 
rather than theological speculation. Doubtless 
man’s nature was considered in this, as in the 
subsequent period, to have gone “quam longis- 
sirne” from original righteousness; yet it was not 
wholly depraved, some glimmering of Divine 
light remained, as instanced in the more virtuous 
heathen. Man’s soul had still come forth from 
God; and as the “ course of nature” meant not 
that nature can do anything “propriis viribus,” but 
by the orderly operation of those laws which God 
from the first has bound upon it; so the soul of 
man, though fallen, was still in some degree 
responsive to good, and even in his state of lapse 
he was not without his weak virtues, the standing 
proof of a Divine origin. 

Pelagianism easily rose from the exaggeration 
of such reasoning, when it became necessary to 
confront Manichteism, the heir and successor of 
Gnosticism in the hcresiologia of antiquity; 
and a like cause gave rise to this scholastic notion 
of merit de congruo, directly opposed as it is to 
the teaching of Augustine, the champion of the 
Catholic faith in the Pelagian period. “Quid 
liabes quod non acccpisti ” [1 Cor. iv. 7] is his 
constantly recurring question to the assertor of 
man’s unaided sufficiency. And that is exactly 
the point at issue between this notion of the 
schools and the teaching of the Church Catholic. 
On the one side it has been declared from the 
beginning that Divine grace “leads” man to 
repentance, and that “ faith is the gift of God,” 
“it is not of ourselves” [Eph. ii. 8]; on the 
other, the sufficiency of man’s free-will to earn 
the help of grace was taught. “ Preventing 
grace” under this system is a nullity, for free¬ 
will anticipates grace. “No man can come unto 
Me,” said our Lord, ‘‘ except the Father draw 
him,” and from the first faint wish for spiritual 
good to the bestowal of man’s regeneration in 
baptism, and from thence till death, the whole 
work of Christian life is of God’s grace. 

The case of the unregenerate, when this notion 
was first floated, was different from anything that 
wc can now witness in this country. The dis¬ 
tance between the exalted graces of the Christian 
saint and the purblind wandering towards 
Christ’s fold of the pagan, whether Teuton, Celt, 
or Goth, was so marked, that it may easily have 
been considered a difference of kind rather than 
of degree. So faint was the trace, of good in the 
unconverted, that it scarce seemed to be even the 
twilight dawn of grace. So also in the case of 
those who lapsed from a state of grace, the liein- 
ousness of mortal sin after baptism was so great, 
and, in the opinion of many, it approximated so 
perceptibly to the sin against the Holy Ghost., 
which “ never may be forgiven,” that the condi¬ 
tion of the returning penitent in his first steps 
was hardly to be preferred to heathenism; they 
were both without the operation of grace. 

CONSANGUINITY. This is relationship by 
blood, as distinguished from relationship by 
marriage, which is called Affinity. Consan¬ 
guinity, within certain degrees, has always been 
considered as an impediment to the marriage of 
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the man and woman so.related; and the union 
of such blood relations is incestuous. The law 
of the Church of England upon this subject will 
he found in the article on “Forbidden Degrees.” 
It is enough here to say that it is founded on the 
Divine prohibitions contained in the book of 
Leviticus. [Degrees, Forbidden.] 

CONSCIENCE. Volition is a single act, 
though it proceeds from a complex choice; of many 
thoughts or possible courses of action we ehoose 
one. The guide of that choice is either, as in the 
ease of the undisciplined, a man’s own pleasure ; 
the </y)dv>?/xa crapKus that offers itself so readily as 
his first affective guide; or, as in the case of every 
well-balanced mind, conscience. The moral guide 
of choice determines the will, and that guide is 
conscience. As science means knowledge, so 
conscience etymologically means self-knowledge . 1 
In the moral being, conscience is the queen of 
every inward spring of action, will is her subject; 
and as all legislative function and delegated- 
judicial authority emanates from the sovereign, 
so conscience is, objectively, the unwritten law of 
the heart, as founded on those eternal principles 
of right and equity and truth that are as rays 
from the throne of God; and, subjectively, it 
passes judgment upon the thoughts of the heart 
and the actions of the body. If eonscien.ee be 
obeyed, it approves, and then is pure; but if it 
be dishonoured and its voice disregarded, such 
disloyalty can only lay up materials for remorse. 

This fundamental element of man’s moral being 
is proof to him of his religious relation to his 
Maker; it declares the mysterious intereommuni- 
eation that subsists between the Spirit of God and 
the spirit of man; and it indicates the natural 
revelation of God’s will made to man through 
the reason. Conscience is the representative of 
this inner revelation, which, proceeding forth from 
the creative Spirit of God, infuses itself into the 
spirit of man, and as a plastic energy forms and 
moulds him, by conveying to him the cognizance 
of Gocl's will and of man’s duties in His sight. 
Thus conscience is our moral sense continually 
held in check by the Spirit of God; it is the very 
soul of our loyalty to Him; it is the “ religio ” 
of a true communion. 

This authoritative principle of the mind and 
soul of man is referable only to the original gift 
of moral and spiritual life as the soul of man. 
“ In the likeness of God made He him; ” and as 
mental consciousness is our evidence of the exis¬ 
tence of thoughts, desires, feelings, and other 
states of the mind, so conscience is a standing 
testimony of the Divine genesis of the soul, as a 
direct afflatus from God. We may trace its 
truthful voice even among the heathen; though 
so little has been known of its power and functions 
by the most intellectual races that they have had 
no word to express it; “ religio ” and 2 wecns 
(New Testament ’ZvveiSycnj) scarcely conveying 
a higher notion than “ scruple ” and “ conscious¬ 
ness.” So far as the operation of eonscienee, 
properly so called, was a matter of observation, 
it was most usually as the vengeance of a Nemesis 
1 AVhewell, Elem. of Mor. 2 d ed. sec. 263. 
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tracking down evil. “Sua quemque fraus et 
suus terror maxime vexat; suum quemque scelus 
agitat amentiaque afficit; siue malic cogitationcs 
eonscienticeque animi terrent. Hie sunt impiis 
assiduse domesticceque Furiie.” 2 “ Prima et 

maxima peccantium est poena, peccasse; nee ullum 
scelus, licet illud fortuna exornet muneribus suis, 
licet tueatur ac vindicet, impunitum est, quoniam. 
sceleris in scelere supplicium est.” 3 But a higher 
and better view is found in Plato, 4 as also in 
Cicero, 5 and Epictetus acknowledges the eyjvTos 
ivvoia of all that is good and exeeffent within. 

The revealed Word alone declares to us the 
source from rvhence this spark of heavenly light, 
this “scintilla conscientise” 6 was derived. The 
voice of God spoke with Adam in paradise, and 
was heard and perfectly obeyed for a while, 
because his will was wholly one with his Maker’s. 
Conscience and the practical cognizance of good 
were in his case one and the same thing; and 
after the Faff conscience maintained its position 
as that eommunion with God that is intimate in 
proportion as the revelation of heaven is willingly 
obeyed. And, in this way, the Word is stiff 
“ the light, that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world; ” when that light is obeyed it is 
the light of man’s countenance, bringing happiness 
and contentment, and all the brightness of inno¬ 
cent joys. “A good man is united to God, Kevrpov 
Kevreco (Tvvajras, as a flame touehes flame, and 
combines into splendour and glory; so is the 
spirit of man united unto Christ by the Spirit of 
God.” 7 Conscience thus links together heaven 
and earth, and the purification of the conscience 
is the cleansing of the very heart-spring within. 

Conscience then in an- absolute sense is the * 
utterance of God’s voice in the soul, in the heart, 
and reins, as Hebrew ethics would say; and it is 
the direet revelation of truth, and purity, and 
justice made by the Spirit of God to the spirit 
of man. This phase of conscience is from its 
nature beyond our direct control or power of 
development. It is qua Divine, infallible, and in 
it is “ no shadow of turning.” It is the absolute 
rule of right. But in a relative sense conscience 
is our own moral consciousness under the eye of 
God, our own positive assimilation within the 
soul of those eternal principles of truth and good¬ 
ness which are necessary in order to bring our will 
into nearer unison with the ■will of God. In this 
phase conscience is capable of eontinual education 
and development by rules formed for its guidance 
in accordance with the rule supreme. As sight 
only exists in the perception of objects that are 
illuminated by the light of heaven, so conscience 
lives only as the inward perception of moral obli¬ 
gations, on which a clear light is thrown by the 
Spirit of God. And the culture of this faculty 
involves the adoption of rules of duty as guides 
of action. s 

Conscience in this relative aspect is the vice- 

2 Cicero, Or. pro. S. Hose. Ame.rin. tec. 24. 

3 Seneca, Ep. 97. 4 Plato, dc Leg. x. 

5 Cicero, de Leg. x. 40 ; dc Off. i. 10. 

6 Jerome, in Ez. iv. 

7 Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Sermon before U. Dubl. see. 5. 

Whewell, Elem. of Mor. sec. 262. 
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gerent of God, and is invested with the authority 
of supreme law. In this sense it was termed by 
early moralists Swrryp^crts, the “inner guard,” 
keeping watch and ward over the hidden sources 
of the will. 1 

Conscience also reacts on the individual, judg¬ 
ing, accusing, and pronouncing its verdict on the 
morality, or otherwise, of thoughts and concrete 
acts in word and deed, in "which phase it acts in 
subordination to the former, as the judicial func¬ 
tion is subject to the legislative. In this subjec- 
tivo sense it was termed SwhSijcris, or conscience ; 
and “conscience the judge must pronounce its 
decision according to conscience the law.” 2 In 
both of these phases, qua human, it is subject to 
disturbing forces, according as tho moral and 
spiritual life of the individual has attained to 
a stronger or weaker degree of development. 
Thus in some individuals it may be keen, and 
quick, and direct, detecting intuitively the slight¬ 
est quivering of the index -within, and pronounc¬ 
ing with exact truth on the moral indications 
conveyed by it to the soul; and it may be eagle- 
sighted in adjudicating upon the moral right or 
wrong of word or thought or deed, as they are 
presented to the mind in its inner consciousness. 
Or, it may be altogether deprived of the faculty of 
moral judgment from disuse and -wilful closing of 
the eyes to the light, or from prejudice; in -which 
eases it becomes wholly inoperative for good, and 
incapable of discerning, much less of pronouncing 
judgment on, the rule of right. 

Hence conscience may be distinguished in 
various individuals into honest, i.e. incorrupt and 
incorruptible; and deceptive; steady and -waver¬ 
ing, sound and morbid, enlightened and dark. 
In its objective phase, as a rule for action, it may 
be true or it may be distorted through ignorance 
or vice. Similarly, in its subjective or judicial 
relation it may justify and bring peace as the 
effect of goodness ; or it may condemn, and vindi¬ 
cate by inward pangs of remorse the warning of 
the written Word, “ There is no peace, saith my 
God, for the wicked.” 

Finally, twu rules are indispensable for the 
healthy action of conscience. I. We should never 
undertake any action of moral import, much less 
embark on any eourse of action without first 
obtaining a distinct utterance from the conscience, 
in affirmation or derogation of the moral lawful¬ 
ness of such action. We must not allow our¬ 
selves to act on a mere probable opinion, or doubt 
-with respect to the right or wrong of the action. 
“ He that doubteth is damned if he eat ” [Rom. 
xiv. 23]. The verdiet of the inner man should 
be sharp and decisive if he would be loyal to the 
Supreme rale, and to the Author of that rule. 
Action determined under a condition of doubt 
has nothing to do with either conscience or rea¬ 

1 Whewell lias rendered the word as the “ internal 

repository,” see. 263, which seems a scarcely adequate 

interpretation. The word was barbarized by the schools 

into Synderesis, being attracted by its correlative 

2we£5ij<ns. Greg. Naz. Or. ii. uses the word as the 

“ bond of union " between body and soul: the “living 

guard of union.” 

8 Whewell, sec. 267. 
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son; nothing better than mere intellectual fancy 
is here the guide. It is only when the judgment 
and understanding are guided by conscience, on a 
deliberate purview of the matter before it, that 
action is safe ; even as in matters of religion, 
“everything that is not of faith is sin” [Rom. 
xiv. 23]. 

II. It is an absolute rule, and one for univer- - 
sal observance, that we should never act contrary 
to the dictate of conscience; even though it be 
warped by error or prejudice. The moral tone of 
every action depends on its close dependence with, 
tire inner rule; and the morality of the agent 
maintains a relative proportion -with respect for 
the decision of conscience, and an honest deter¬ 
mination in following it out to its legitimate con¬ 
clusion. To act contrary to conscience must 
always be rvrong, irrespectively of the abstract 
right or wrong of the action ; and whether that 
wrong be capable of correction or not. For mom. 1 
culture is the abiding duty of man; our position 
to-day must not be taken as a fixed point, but as 
a state of transition to something better. The 
law of the mind must be brought gradually into 
closer conformity with the law of God, that is 
absolutely “holy and just and goodand “ con¬ 
verting the soul ” in proportion as it seeks to as¬ 
similate its teaching. “ Conscience is never formed, 
but is always in the course of formation.” 3 * * * * 8 There¬ 
fore, though for the present, we may err in follow¬ 
ing the guidance of a mistaken conscience, yet 
it is better to err for a while in this direction than 
to be disloyal to the inner rule, which would only 
weaken its check upon our actions, when con¬ 
science becomes more completely informed by the 
supreme rule. To be unconscientious is always 
to be immoral. 

He therefore whose conscience is clouded by 
error that is not perceived, must abide by the 
consequences of such error; but lie sins not in 
the mere following of his conscience. But he 
whose conscience has a wrong direction, which 
-with proper pains and regard for the truth might 
be adjusted, sins when he acts in accordance with 
its dictates. Saul was a persecutor of the Church 
from a conscientious belief that he was doing God 
service, and he obtained mercy in that he did it 
“ ignorantly in unbelief ” [1 Tim. i. 13]. Simon, 
the sorcerer, felt no uneasiness of conscience in 
offering money for the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
but tho sin of simony in its first origin was too 
gross even for self-deception; and therefore he 
was in the “gall of bitterness,” so long as he per¬ 
sisted in the self-condemned error of his way. 

The words of a great and good man may serve to 
bring this article to a conclusion : “ A man to be 
moral, must be careful to satisfy himself what the 
decision of his conscience is, and must be resolved 
to follow the course thus prescribed, at any risk 
and at any sacrifice. Nothing can be right that he 
does not do with a dear conscience. Whatever 
danger or sorrow lies in that direction, whatever 
advantage or gratification of the desires and affec¬ 
tions in the other, he must not shrink or waver. 
Whatever may be gained by acting against his 
3 Whewell, sec. 267. 
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conscience, the consistency and welfare of his 
whole moral being is lost. His moral progress is 
utterly arrested. . . . To be steadily, resolutely, 
and carefully conscientious, is a rule which every 
one who aims at his moral progress must regard 
as paramount to all others.” [Whewell, Elem. of 
Mar. see. 275.] 

CONSECRATION. Episcopal benediction 
of persons, places, or things, by which they are 
set apart for the sacred sendee of God. Thus 
the ordination of a bishop is called consecra¬ 
tion : and so also is the benedictory dedication 
of churches, cemeteries, and the instrumenta 
of Divine Service. Such benedictory dedica¬ 
tions arc perpetual in their effects, making 
the church or cemetery so consecrated perman¬ 
ently sacred, so that [1] it cannot be claimed 
as private property, [2] nor permanently alien¬ 
ated from sacred uses, [3] nor temporarily ap¬ 
propriated to any use dishonourable to God 
without profanation. But it must be added that 
the first two results have never been considered 
so absolute but that for righteous causes, and 
by proper ecclesiastical authority, consecrated 
places and instrumenta may be secularized with¬ 
out irreverence. There should however always 
be a rigid scrutiny of all alleged reasons for 
secularizing sacred places and things; and only 
the liighest Christian expediency can justify it. 
[Benediction. Mede on Churches. Harrington’s 
Consecration of Churches .] 

CONSENT OF ANTIQUITY. The Consent 
of Antiquity may mean the agreement of Primi¬ 
tive Antiquity, which though not absolutely 
binding as Apostolical Consent would be, is still 
entitled to the reverential regard of every after 
ago; or it may mean the Consent of Relative 
Antiquity, which is equally valuable where it 
may be held to reflect the judgment of the Primi¬ 
tive Cliureh ; otherwise where it stands in sever¬ 
ance from primitive practice, it may be followed 
or not by particular churches, as conducive or 
not to edification. If monastic institutions were 
traceable, as their advocates maintain, to the 
words of our Eord, they would of course be bind¬ 
ing upon the whole of Christendom, and in every 
age; but the proof is wanting, and as a growth 
of the third century their claim of catholicity 
breaks down. “ Quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus” is the old rule that, properly 
understood, exactly expresses the authority due 
to the traditions of the past. “ Quod semper” 
marks the necessity for decurrence from primitive 
times, and an uninterrupted observance; “quod 
ubique” implies the Catholic consent of the 
Church throughout the world; “ quod ab omni¬ 
bus” the assent of Christian men in the aggre¬ 
gate. Where opinions have obtained currency 
in primitive times, yet have never been sanctioned 
by the Church Catholic, such tenets may very 
possibly express no more than the private view 
of writers who have broached them. The belief 
in a millennium reign of Christ with His saints 
on earth, though expressed by four primitive 
writers, was not accepted by the Church Catho¬ 
lic ; and as lacking all three notes of reception, 
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it is not endorsed to us by general Consent 
of Antiquity. The high Predestinarian theory 
of Augustine, received by the Church of Home, 
and followed out to its hard logical consequences 
by Calvin, was unknown until developed by the 
Bishop of Hippo \de Proud, et Persev. i. sec. 3] ; 
as soon as he broached it, it was taxed with 
novelty [Epp. Prusp. et HU. inter opp. S. Aug. 
Epp. 225, 226]. It cannot claim Catholic con¬ 
sent, however wide may have been the area of its 
reception. Our three notes do not cover it. 
[Augustinianism.] Neither can appeal be made 
to them as a sanction for customs and traditions 
that only date from the Middle Ages. “ Quod 
semper” cannot be predicated of innovation. The 
practice of invocation of saints, the rule of 
clerical celibacy and monastic vows, the Iloinan 
doctrines of purgatory and transubstantiation, 
all are without the category of things received 
under the Consent of Antiquity. 

But there are other matters of vital necessity 
that can claim the full authority of this triple 
rule. The Creeds of the Church may be traced 
back in their main substance to the Church of 
the Apostles’ days, with a priority of time 
higher than that of the waitings of the New 
Testament. [Creeds.] The Canon of the New 
Testament Scriptures formed gradually by consent 
of the churches, so soon as the ink of each suc¬ 
cessive gospel or epistle was dry, was confirmed 
collectively by the Primitive Church, to the ex¬ 
clusion of the spurious writings that abounded 
from the first. It comes to us stamped with the 
authoritative judgment of apostolie men; and 
claims the gratitude of all who in any sense pro¬ 
fess the faith of Christ. [Canon. Scripture.]^ 
The use of liturgies built up on one definite plan, 
and preserving in parts a verbal agreement, shew 
the Consent of Antiquity in establishing that 
“use.” [Liturgy.] The observance of the 
Lord’s Day, a bond of unity between all who 
worship Christ, whether within or without the 
Church Catholic, established by the Apostles, 
and confirmed by continuous practice, is a stand¬ 
ing memorial of the authoritative judgment of 
the Primitive Church. [Lord’s Day.] So also 
the administration of the Church under bishops, 
priests and deacons may be traced as clearly 
in the Church of the Apostles as in our own. 
Consecration by the imposition of hands has 
maintained withiu the Church a permanent 
ministry in tilings sacred; and a perpetual 
stream of living witnesses to the truth and power 
of Christian doctrine. The substantive verity of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity; the union of 
the Godhead and Manhood in one Christ; salva¬ 
tion through faith in the Atonement made once 
for all upon the cross; were all embosomed deep 
in the faith of the Primitive Church, and shone as 
beacon lights so soon as controversy called them 
forth ; her jewels have ever been kept back from 
curious gaze and rougher handling, until their 
truth and genuineness have been called in question. 
The two Holy Sacraments, ordained of Christ, 
are administered in all essential particulars as 
they were committed to the Church in the be- 
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ginning. These, and other particulars that might 
be added, have come down to us commended by 
the judgment and Consent of Antiquity; they 
have always been received by the Church in 
every age and clime, and each individual Church¬ 
man relies upon them as more or less immediately 
connected with his hope of salvation. That 
which is loosely called Catholic consent, if refer¬ 
ring to matters unknown in Primitive Antiquity 
can only reach down from the time of origina¬ 
tion. Such points have usually caused so much 
discussion and opposition as to shew that they 
can plead neither of our three marks of consent. 
Cardinal Bona has justly censured those who 
have reversed the process, and have imagined 
that customs and practices current in the Church 
of modern date must of necessity have come 
clown from Primitive Antiquity [Bona, Rer. 
Liturg. I. xviii. 1]. The Consent of Antiquity 
where it can be certainly known, is a link 
connecting the Chureh of all ages with Primi¬ 
tive Truth that nothing will ever bo able to 
sever. 

CONSISTENTES [Swtcrrd/revoi]. The fourth 
or highest order of penitents in the primitive 
Chureh. They were those persons whose penance 
was so far completed that they were permitted 
to stand among the communicants at the time 
when the Holy Eucharist was being celebrated. 
They w r ere, however, distinguished from the 
latter by not being allowed to receive the sacra¬ 
ment. In the twelfth Cauon of the Council of 
Nicaea, they are called “ partakers of the prayers” 
[twv €vyO>v Koivtovycrovo-i ]; and in the thirteenth 
Canon it is directed that they shall receive the 
Eucharist if at the point of death, returning to 
the position of consistentes if they shall recover. 
After a year of discipline and probation (the 
fourth year of penance) the consistentes were 
admitted again to the full privileges of com¬ 
munion. [Flentes, (fee.] 

CONSISTORY. The court of a bishop, in 
which the principle is that he is surrounded by 
representatives of the clergy of his diocese, who 
aet as his council. The Pope’s council of 
cardinals is so called. In modern times, how¬ 
ever, the consistory courts of bishops are held 
by deputy, the chancellor of the diocese, or a 
commissary acting for him, being the sole repre¬ 
sentative of bishop and clergy. 

CONSTITUTIONS, APOSTOLICAL. The 
Apostolical Constitutions, so far as their most 
aneieut matter is concerned, cannot have been 
written later than the second century; though 
Cotelerius declares his inability to name any 
probable date for them between the time of 
the Apostles and the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, when we have the clear testimony of Epi- 
phanius. The more usual name for this work 
is Siara£«s or Starayat r. A. ; but it is termed 
also SiSaarKaXia and SiS ay?) r. • A. Eusebius 
[H. E. iii. 25] mentions the “doctrine of A.” as 
spurious, though often read as canonical scrip¬ 
ture. Athanasius [Ep. Rest, and Synopsis S. 
/Sc?*.] gives the same testimony. Epiphanius 
speaks with respect of the “ Constitutions ” [Sia- 
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rafas], and quotes passages from them. [Ilcer. 
xlv. 5, Ixx. 10-12, lxxv. G, lxxx. 7.] Ilia ex¬ 
pressions justify the belief that the “Doctrine” 
and the “Constitutions” of the Apostles are 
identical. The Quinisext or Trullan Council of 
Constantinople [a.d. 692], while it dcelares the 
Apostolical Canons to he a work of authority, 
rejeets the “ Constitutions” as marred by heretical 
interpolations. Photius, a good and critical judge 
of such matters, records that the “ Constitutions” 
were read in his time as a work of Clement, but 
says that their authority was lowered by interpo¬ 
lations, though these might be purged away by a 
sound criticism; by irreverence as regards the 
Book of Deuteronomy, though this too might be 
cleared ; and by a charge of A nanism that could 
only be refuted, /La;cos, with difficulty. Against 
our present copies the two last objections do not 
lie. The ^Ethiopian Church alone received the 
Apostolical Constitutions without hesitation. 
Daille ht\s imagined that two editions of them 
existed; one a full eopjr, the other an epitome of 
useful “legenda” such as we now possess. The 
character given to these “ ruclera ” of Christian 
antiquities by Professor Blunt exaetly expresses 
their value ; “ with mueli alloy there is much of 
the most venerable antiquity in these remains” 
[Ecc. Hist. cent. ii.]. They contain treatises 
so primitive, as to have been known in all pro¬ 
bability to St. Luke [i. 1] and St. Paul [2 Thess. 
ii. 2 ; Gal. i. G]. They describe the Chureh of 
primitive times in its antagonism with heathen 
life, and in its over-depressed and, humanly 
speaking, mean condition, when as yet “ not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble, were called” [1 Cor. i. 26]. 

The length of these Constitutions, occupying, 
with a Latin translation, 220 folio pages in the 
Collection of Cotelerius, precludes any attempt at 
close analysis. The disorderly way in which the 
following subjects are scattered up and down the 
eight books, shews that their origin was not si¬ 
multaneous. Book I. Ten chapters on moral and 
religious duties. II. Sixty-three chapters on 
episcopal duties, administrative and judicial; 
clerical, social, congregational and penitential 
duties; oblations. III. Seventy chapters on cleri¬ 
cal functions; against usurpation; on widows and 
alms; baptism and the consecration of bishops. 
IY. Fourteen chapters on alms and offerings; 
relative and political duties. Y. Twenty chapters 
on the duties of the persecuted martyrs ; on fasts 
and feasts, and on Messianic prophecy. VI. 
Twenty-nine chapters on schism, heresy, and Juda- 
izing error; apostolical preaching; spurious wait¬ 
ings ; re-baptism, clerical marriage. VI1. Forty- 
nine chapters, chiefly on religious duties ; fast 
days; meats, idolothyta; baptism, catechumens, 
chrism; Holy Eucharist; the Lord’s day; liturgica. 
The last twenty-seven chapters are of great im¬ 
portance. VIII. The ordinal and liturgy; bene¬ 
diction of •water and oil; offerings; canonical 
hours ; commemoration of dead. This book con¬ 
tains forty-seven chapters, and is the liturgical 
section of the Constitutions. 

Drey has arranged the eight books ehronolo- 
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gieally into four classes: [I.] i.—vi., which he 
refers to the latter half of the second century, 
and believes to be the “ doctrine ” of Athanasius 
and Eusebius. [II.] vii.; lie says this book is by 
a different author, as shewn by its more concise 
style, and repetition of former matter; he consi¬ 
ders it to have been an independent work; both 
of these sections arc in an epistolary form. 
[Ill] viii. 1—46. The term Siara^ts is here 
introduced for the first time, and the name was 
soon extended to the entire collection. He gives 
reasons for assigning classes [II.] and [III.] to the 
Nicene period. [IV.] viii. 47, is an appendix of 
the Apostolical Canons, and must be referred to 
the fifth century, but prior to the Council of 
Chalccdon, a.d. 451. [Canons, Apostolical.] 
I)rey, however, refers the canons completed to a 
later date. The creed found in vii. 41, contains 
additions to the usual clauses of an anti-Sabellian 
east in viii. 12. The liturgical formulas of the 
latter portion of the same book may have been 
the originals from whence Basil at first hand, and 
from him Chrysostom, condensed their respective 
liturgies. Internal evidence points to a Syrian 
origin for the entire work. The names of the 
months are such as were in current use in Syria 
during the first ages of Christianity. The office 
also assigned to the deacon of keeping flies from 
the cup of blessing agrees well with this supposi¬ 
tion [viii. 12]. The prayer for monks, dcriajraL, 
viii. 13, makes an earlier date than the beginning 
of the fourth century impossible. [Cotelcrius, i. 
Lagarde, a.d. 1862 ; Drey, N. Untersuch.] 
CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon were enacted in Janu¬ 
ary 1164, in the reign of Henry II. at Clarendon 
in Wiltshire. They owed their origin to the 
quarrel between Henry II. and Thomas a Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, or rather to the struggle 
in which Henry and a Beckct were the represen¬ 
tatives of the spiritual and secular powers. Jca- 
lousy between the “courts Christian,” as the spiri¬ 
tual courts were termed, and the lay tribunals had 
long existed, and the privileges which the former 
gave, not only to persons in holy orders, but to 
all who had been admitted to the tonsure, had 
aroused a spirit of bitter enmity between the sup¬ 
porters of the two systems. The privileges of the 
clergy not only entitled them to be tried in the 
spiritual courts alone, but even in those courts 
rendered them liable to no severer punishments 
than flagellation, fine, deprivation, and imprison¬ 
ment for any crime whatsoever. A dispute in 
which Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford, was 
the aggressor, and Fitz Peter, one of the royal 
justiciaries, the injured party, having been tried 
in the spiritual court, and the sentence not being 
considered sufficiently severe, the king summoned 
the bishops to Westminster, and required them 
to consent that if in future any clergyman were 
degraded by a spiritual court for a public crime, 
lie should be handed over to a lay tribunal for 
punishment. The bishops refused, and with one 
exception, gave an evasive answer to the next de¬ 
mand of the king, that they would promise to 
observe the “ancient customs” of the realm [a.d. 
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1163]. The brunt of Henry’s anger fell on the 
primate, who at last seemed to yield to the en¬ 
treaties of his friends and the threats of the king, 
and promised to appear at a great council to bo 
held at Clarendon in January 1164. 

At this council, a committee was appointed to 
inquire into the ancient customs of England, and 
the result of their investigation appeared in sixteen 
articles, which were presented to the council, and 
which arc known as the Constitutions of Claren¬ 
don. After considerable intimidation, the bishops 
consented to subscribe their names, but Becket 
soon repented of his compliance, sought absolu¬ 
tion from the Pope for the sin he believed himself 
to have committed in attending the council, and 
by his subsequent resistance deepened the quarrel, 
which ended in his iniquitous murder. 

The most important of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon arc :—That the custody of every vacant 
archbishopric, bishopric, abbey, and priory of 
royal foundation ought to be given, and its reve¬ 
nues during the vacancy paid, to the king, and that 
the election of a new incumbent ought to be 
made in consequence of the king’s writ, by the 
chief clergy of the Church, assembled in the 
king’s chapel, with the assent of the king, and 
with the advice of such prelates as the king may 
call to his assistance. 

That in almost every suit, eivil or criminal, in 
which each or either party was a elergyman, the 
proceedings should eommcnce before the king’s 
justices, who should determine whether the eause 
ought to. be tried in the secular or episcopal 
courts; and that in the latter case a civil officer 
should be present to report the proceedings, and 
the defendant, if he were convicted in criminal 
action, should lose his benefit of clergy. 

That no tenant in ehief of the king, no officer 
of his household, or of his demesne, should be 
excommunicated, or his lands put under an inter¬ 
dict, until application had been made to the king, 
or in his absence to the grand justiciary. 

That no archbishop, bishop, or dignified clergy¬ 
man could lawfully go beyond the sea without 
the king’s permission. 

That appeals should proceed regularly from the 
archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop to 
the archbishop. If the archbishop failed to do 
justice, the cause was to be carried before the 
king, that by his precept the suit might be ter¬ 
minated in the archbishop’s eourt, so as not to 
proceed further without the king’s consent. 

The remaining articles relate to advowsons, the 
tenure of land by clergymen, the ordination of the 
sons of villeins, and other such matters [Matth. 
Paris, ad aim. 1164; AVilkins’ Cone. i. 435]. 

Ten of the Constitutions of Clarendon were 
expressly condemned by the Pope (Alexander 
III.), and the framers were excommunicated by 
Beckct, whose subsequent murder produced so 
strong a sympathy with this cause that the Con¬ 
stitutions were not enforced until some years later, 
when they received important modifications at a 
council held at Northampton [a.d. 1176]. The 
ehief modification was that no clergyman should 
be personally arraigned before a secular judge 
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for any crime or transgression, unless it were 
against the laws of the forest, or regarding a lay 
fee for which he owed service to a lay lord. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION. The term by 
which the Lutheran belief in the Real Presence is 
usually expressed, namely, that after consecration 
of the Eucharist, the substance of the Lord’s Body 
and Blood co-exists in union with the substance of 
Bread and Wine, just as iron and tire are united 
in a bar of heated iron. 

The belief of the ancient Church that after 
consecration the species of Bread and Wine co¬ 
existed with the Sacramental Body and Blood, 
must not bo considered as identical Avith the 
Lutheran tenet, which implies a material concep¬ 
tion of the heavenly mystery, as if in an earthly 
mode Bread and Wine Avere mixed Avith the 
Lord’s Body and Blood—an opinion opposed to 
Scripture and the teaching of the Church. The 
invention of this theory is attributed to Luther, 
and Avill be found in his letter to Henry VIII. 
He says, “ The Body of Christ is (the Bread still 
existing) in the Sacrament, as fire is in iron, the 
substance of the iron existing, and God in man 
the human nature existing—the substances in 
each case being so united, that each retains its 
OAvn operation and proper nature and yet they 
constitute one thing.” 1 The teaching of Luther, 
hoAve\ r er, on the Eucharist, as Dr. Pusey sIioavs, 
was not uniform, and he often expresses his vieAvs 
in a less objectionable manner than in the extract 
given. Luther’s illustration, and the mode of the 
sacramental Presence implied, has not beenadopted 
by the Reformer’s folloAvers, nor is it found in the 
Lutheran confessions of faith. The Augsburg 
and other confessions gi\ r en below 2 merely state 
the co-existence, after consecration, of Bread and 
Wine Avdth the Body and Blood of Christ. 
CONTEMPT ATI ON. [See Mysticism.] 

CONTRITION. Three steps are required to 
constitute a true repentance—contrition, inclusive 
of its lirst Aveak beginning as attrition [Avliich see], 
confession, and satisfaction. Repentance itself is 
a permanent condition, the fruits of Avhich are the 
necessary daily Avorkings of spiritual life, so that a 
life of faith and a life of repentance are synonymous. 
It signifies “ all that piety and obedience Avhich 

1 Quoted from Dr. Pusey, On the Doctrine of the Real 
Presence [1S55], where a full account is given of 
Lutheran opinions on the Eucharist, p. 43, &c. 

2 Augustana Confcssio [1530]: “ De Coena Domini 
docent quod cuin pane et vino verc exhibeantnr, corpus et 
sanguis Cliristi vescentihus in Ccena Domini, llccc in 
alia Editione reperiuntur. Dc Ccena Domini docent quod 
corpus et sanguis Cliristi vere adsint ct dcstribuantur 
vesccntibus in Coena Domini et improbant secus doeen- 
tes.” Saxonica Confcssio [1551]: “ Docentur etiam 
homines, sacramenta esse actiones divinitus institutas, et 
extra usum institutum, res ipsas non habere rationem 
saeramenti sed in usu instituto in hac communione vere 
et substantialitcr adessc Christum, et vere exhiberi sumen- 
tibus corpus et sanguinem Cliristi.” JFirlcmbcrgiea 
Confcssio [1561]: “Cum de pane dicitur Hoc cst corpus 
meum, non est necessc ut substantia panis mutetur in 
substantiam corporis Cliristi; sed ad veritatem saeramenti 
sufficit quod corpus Cliristi A’ere sit cum pane praesens, 
atque adeo necessitas ipsa A r eritatis saeramenti exigere 
A'idetur, ut cum vera prsesentia corporis Cliristi A’erus 

f ianis maneat.” Corpus ct Syntagma Confcssionum Fidci 
1654]. 
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Ave pay to God in the days of our return, after 
A\ r e have begun to folloAV sober counsels.” 3 Obedi¬ 
ence to the commandments of God, faithful Avalk- 
ing by the light of His love, and the “ hope that 
maketh not ashamed,” form the indispensable 
habit of repentance. But it is clear that such a 
state cannot be attained by any sudden transition 
from the corruption of sin, and in a moment of 
time. The gradations that lead from the dark¬ 
ness of night to noonday brightness are not more 
imperceptible than the gradual grOAVth in grace 
that conducts the soul from its particular shade 
of sin and disobedience to an established state of 
justification. Beginning Avith alarm for the penal 
consequences of sin, the Avorlc of reconstruction 
must from thence proceed, “ line upon line, and 
precept upon precept,” as the building advances 
toAvards completion. It is contrition that in a 
spirit of love and obedience establishes the sinner 
on the solid foundation of a true repentance, 
through faith in God and Christ. Still, Avhat- 
ever be the progress made, it is impossible to say 
when the faithful penitent is accepted to final 
pardon. “ God keeps the secrets of His mercy in 
His sanctuary, and draws not the curtain till the 
day of death or judgment.” 4 

The first penitential steps have been described 
under the article Attrition. That servile state of 
fear may lead on to better things. God’s grace, 
at first impeded by carnal Avays of thinking and 
acting, has on the Avhole been gaining poAver over 
the soul; fear and hatred of sin have wrought 
the desire of pardon, and desire hope; and as it 
is of the nature of hope to hang Avith ardent af¬ 
fection on the thought of its object, so hope in 
this case has lighted up in the soul a sense of 
God’s goodness, and that love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart Avhich leads to the purifying of 
every deep Avelling spring of thought. The Avill is 
changed to desire and fear in accordance AAdth the 
Avill of Him who is the bestoAver of such grace; 

“ The chiefest thing in contrition is that alteration 
Avhereby the Avill Avhich before was delighted 
with sin doth noAv abhor and shun nothing more,” 5 
and the reclaimed penitent exhibits in his life the 
sure truth, “ this is the love of God, that Ave keep 
His commandments.” 

Attrition, through this union with love and 
hope, passes into the more perfect grace of contri¬ 
tion. The attrite forsook sin from an intense fear 
of its consequences; the contrite has exterminated 
it and mortified it by the love of God shed 
abroad in his soul; he hates sin because it is 
hateful to God and contrary to right reason, and 
he watches and prays against its recurrence, Avith 
the sure hope of being heard, and of receiving 
grace “ to help in time of need.” 

Attrition and contrition in this Avay are as the 
converse and obverse sides of the same coin. The 
first has for its active principle dread of the tem¬ 
poral and external consequences of sin; its 
strength lies in the poAver of its hate. The 
second is full of love and hope, Avhich haA r e God’s 

3 Bishop Taylor, Rep. c. x. i. see. 1. 

4 Bishop Taylor, Rcj). x. ii. sec. 5. 

5 Hooker, Bed. Pol. vi. 
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commandments and promises as their object, and 
benefits that are cither present or contingent. Its 
holiest principle is a true ray of the love of God. 
“ Contrition loves God and hates sin; it leaves 
this and adheres to Him ; abstains from evil and 
docs good ; dies to sin and lives to righteousness 
and is a state of pardon and acceptable services.”! 
We can still only hope indeed as penitents of the 
porch to be accepted to the inner mercies of God 
in His good time ; and the life of the believer is 
a lifelong repentance, leading on from the first 
faint aspirations for good to the firm faith and 
love and hope of the dying saint. Hut the will 
of the contrite has received its proper adjustment 
once more, and harmonizes on the whole with 
the will of God. His law has ceased to be a 
galling yoke upon the neck, causing reluctance 
in obedience and dread in its violation. The 
Gospel is still a law indeed, but it has become 
through this altered will the perfect law of 
liberty. 

CONVERSION. [Conversm. ’ETrarrpo^.] 
This word has acquired a factitious importance as 
regards the religious life from its use in a mystical 
sense by the Methodists, and by those of the 
Church of England whose religion took much of 
its colour from them. In Holy Scripture it is 
used in two senses: [1] first, of a change from 
false religion to true religion, as in “ the con¬ 
version of the Gentiles ” [Isa. Is. 5 ; Acts xv. 3] ; 
and [2] secondly, of a change from the state of 
habitual sin to the state of habitual holiness; 
that is, the conversion of those who profess the 
true religion but do not act under its influence 
[Psa. li. 13 ; Matt, xviii. 13]. Used in a strict 
sense, the word expresses no more than the prac¬ 
tical result of Contrition, but in the more 
modern and conventional sense it is made to in¬ 
clude nearly all that properly belongs to the term 
Sanctification. Some have gone to a fanatical 
length in the use of the word, making conversion 
identical with “new birth” or Regeneration, 
irrespective of the true regeneration effected by 
holy baptism. 

CONVOCATIONS. The synods necessary 
for the good government of a church are two : 
one in which the bishop consults with his brother 
bishops on all matters that concern the welfare 
of the church ; one in which the bishop consults 
with his presbyters how to carry out the determi¬ 
nations of the superior synod, and in subordina¬ 
tion to those determinations arranges all that 
relates to the due execution of the priest’s office. 
The framework and status of a church may occa¬ 
sion other councils. ’The framework of a church 
may be developed into a patriarchate; the status 
of a church may be that it is a National Estab¬ 
lished Church; thus wc obtain patriarchal and 
national councils. But these are not essential; 
they differ not in principle but in extent from 
the simple provincial council of brother bishops. 
In England we have two provincial councils, 
held under archbishops, meeting separately, but 
communicating when common action is required; 
and forming, when in such communication, the 
1 Bishop Taylor, Lcp. x. iii. sec. 28. 
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Synod of our National Church, the Church of 
England by representation. Again, presbyters 
arc not of the essence of a provincial council. 
They are admissible and generally are admitted; 
but the numbers admitted and the privileges 
accorded them, are under the regulation of each 
church according to its own sense of expediency. 
In England the presbyters admitted are many, 
and are so chosen as to afford a systematic repre¬ 
sentation of the clergy. They have also great 
privileges. 

The object of this article will be to describe 
the form of our provincial councils, to shew how 
they acquire that form, and to give a summary 
of such acts as have materially influenced the 
course and history of the Church of England. 

Our provincial councils, then, are summoned 
in time of Parliament by canonical authority, in 
virtue of Crown writs directed to the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York. By the 25th Henry 
VIII. c. 19, it is expressly enacted that the 
convocation shall always be assembled by autho¬ 
rity of the King’s writ; and it was resolved by 
the judges upon this statute [8 Jac. 1], that a 
convocation cannot assemble by their own or the 
archbishop’s convoking without the assent of 
the King, that is, by writ under the Great Seal 
of England. The ■writ issues from the Crown 
Office in Chancery; and it is now agreed that 
the convocations are of right to be assembled 
concurrently with Parliament [Phillimorc’s Bum, 
II. 29], and may act and proceed as provincial 
councils, when the Sovereign in his royal wisdom 
shall judge it expedient. The writ summoning the 
clergy concurrently with the peers and commoners 
has been issued from the time of Edward I. to 
the reign of the present Sovereign. [Pearce, Law 
relating to Gonvoc. c. iv.] The archbishops hav¬ 
ing received the Queen’s writs issue their mandates 
summoning their bishops and clergy. They 
summon them to appear “before us.” For the 
archbishops use the fixed and canonical method 
that they always used ; the King having a right 
to the assistance cf the clergy, and a right to be 
obeyed by the archbishop in calling them together 
for that end, yet in the dispatch of business 
leaves them to proceed according to the known 
rules of a provincial synod; that is, to be sum¬ 
moned before tlrcir metropolitan, and to the place 
he shall think fit to appoint. [Gibson, Synod. 
Angl. ed. 1854, p. 14.] In Canterbury the arch¬ 
bishop issues his mandate through the dean of 
the province, the Bishop of London; in York, 
where there is no dean of the province, direct to 
the suffragans. The bishops, deans, and arch¬ 
deacons, arc summoned to appear in person or 
by proxy; the chapters by one proctor; the 
clergy, in Canterbury by two proctors for each 
clioccsc, in York by two proctors for each arch¬ 
deaconry. 

English provincial councils, then, differ from the 
ordinary form of such councils in this systematic re¬ 
presentation of the clergy. To a provincial council 
bishops only are of necessity to be summoned. 
“Twice in the year let there be a synod of bishops 
to examine doctrines of religion, and to terminate 
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all ecclesiastical controversies that may happen.” 
[Apost. Can. xxxvi. ed. Brims.]. Before this 
synod an aecused bishop is to be convened 
[lb. lxxiii.]; without this the primate is not 
to act [lb. xxxiii.]. Upon which Balsamon’s 
comment is, “ Non posse autem primiim quid- 
quam facere sine sententia episcoporum suovum 
ne dixeris intelligeuda de omnibus quae ab illo 
facicnda sunt, sed iis tantum quie sunt magni 
momeuti.” Zonaras interprets, “res magni 
momenti tales quales ad statum eommunem 
Eccleske rcspiciunt, eujusmodi sunt dogmatic® 
questiones, super erratis communibus disposi- 
tioucs, et ejusmodi.” [Howel’s Synopsis, p. 6.] 
To this council also it w r as the general practice 
for a metropolitan to refer the appeal of a pres¬ 
byter or deacon against his bishop. [~Bingham, 
ed. 1834, i. p. 100.] 

This council of bishops, however, admitted 
presbyters. Bingham cites the Alexandrian 
Council, a.d. 230, which deposed Origen ; the 
Roman, a.d. 252, against Uovatian; that of 
Antioch, a.d. 264, against Paul of Samosata. 
At Elliberis, a.d. 305, there sat thirty-six pres¬ 
byters with the bishops. The presbyters some¬ 
times, perhaps generally, voted; and sometimes 
subscribed the decrees. But it does not appear 
that the rights of the presbyters were defined. 
It is left to each church to assign such rights to 
its presbyters as are expedient under the circum¬ 
stances of the church. It was then quite within 
the power of the Church of England to adopt a 
systematic representation of its presbyterate, and 
make the concurrence of her presbyters necessary 
for the passing a provincial act. These are 
doubtless large powers, although they fall short 
of those erroneously claimed by Attorbury and 
others, privileges beyond those of presbyters 
in primitive times, or of presbyters in other 
episcopal churches. In judging of these powers 
it nmst be remembered that they act as a safe¬ 
guard against an undue influence of the Crown 
through its possessing the appointment of bishops. 
The close connection of the English Church with 
the State has vested in the Crown the choice of 
bishops, and taken from the Church all power of 
resisting an ill appointment, unless the ministry 
of the church to save their consciences endure 
the ■ penalties of a Praemunire. On the other 
hand the same connection of Church and State 
has given to presbyters a veto on the proceedings 
of the bishops so nominated. The benefit of this 
as a counterpoise was signally shewn by the 
defeat of the attempt of the bishops of the devo¬ 
lution period to tamper with the Prayer Book. 

We have now to trace the origin of our form 
of synod. Our position is, that the form in 
which the clergy wore necessarily convened for 
state purposes and for matters in which the tem¬ 
poralities of the Church were concerned, has been 
accepted and adopted by the Church as the form 
of her proper synod. 

Under the Xormans the public assemblies of 
the kingdom were the Concilium, Magnum Con¬ 
cilium, Commune Concilium, Curia, Baronagium. 
[See Parry’s Parliaments and Councils of Eng- 
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land, 1839, Introd. p. x.] The last two were 
courts of justice. The first was the king’s ordi¬ 
nary council; the second, a larger assembly of 
persons of rank and property, convened on extra¬ 
ordinary occasions. The Commune Concilium 
was a still more numerous body collected to¬ 
gether for more general purposes. This larger 
assembly appears in the Great Charter by John, 
A.n. 17, a.d. 1215, where he promises to summon 
all archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls and greater 
barons personally, and all other tenants in chief 
under the crown by the sheriifs and bailiffs, to 
meet and to assess aids and scutages when neces¬ 
sary. In the forty-ninth year of Henry HI., a.d. 
1265, the sheriffs were directed to return two 
knights for each county, two citizens for each 
city, and two burgesses for every borough; and 
from that epoch we may date the constitution of 
parliament. Under Edward I. the constitution 
of parliament settled into a form very nearly ap¬ 
proaching the present form. Meanwhile, under 
Henry II., the lay and ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
had been completely separated, and the clergy 
were become amenable to no other than ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction. The king assumed a right to 
compel the attendance of the prelates in respect 
of their lay fees alone, and the clergy claimed the 
right to be taxed as such, only of their own gift, 
and in their separate and distinct conventions. 
For this purpose it became necessary to bring the 
clergy together. The pure episcopal synod had 
no power of taxing the inferior clergy. The 
bishops might recommend a subsidy or benevo¬ 
lence, but they could not enforce its payment. 
Consequently there appear in our records a large 
number of conventions of the clergy, over and 
above the pure episcopal synods. In these the 
system of representation was gradually intro¬ 
duced, for the same end mainly which caused its 
introduction into parliament, viz., taxation, and 
for dealing in other ways with the temporalities 
of the Church. Pure episcopal synods were 
held in the same period, but they could not do 
the work of conventions, while every convention 
might pass into a synod, there being no reason 
why the clergy who were summoned on account 
of them rights of property should not be of 
council with their bishops in purely ecclesiastical 
matters. Thus gradually the pure episcopal 
synods were disused, their business thrown into 
the conventions: and the conventions which 
■were always regularly summoned by the arch¬ 
bishop, or the Pope’s legate, completing their 
form, became our convocations, our proper pro¬ 
vincial councils. 

It would be far beyond our limits to attempt a 
complete survey of the conventions and councils 
of this transition period; but we may give some 
leading instances. 

a.d. 1195. To a legatine council are sum¬ 
moned archdeacons, priors, rural deans, “person® 
ecclesiarum.” Eepairs of churches from the 
endowments of the livings, and the farming of 
churches and tithes are treated of. [Ilody, Hist, 
of Councils, part iii. p. 80. Johnson, Canons , 
ii. 75. 1 
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a.d. 1237. To a legatine council the priors 
installed bring letters of proxy from their chap¬ 
ters ; constitutions are made on the fanning of 
churches. [Hody, iii. 95; Johnson, ii. 150.] 
a.d. 1240. The rectors of churches are sum¬ 
moned. For the legate had demanded of the 
bishops a benevolence of a fifth for the pope. 
The bishops reply, “ Omnes tangit hoc negotium, 
omnes igitur sunt conveniendi:” and the legate 
convenes the rectors of Berkshire and some 
others, endeavouring to persuade them to a con¬ 
tribution. Their answer in the Burton Annals 
runs in the name of all the rectors of England, 
and it sufficiently appears, says Hody, that all 
the rectors of churches in England were pre¬ 
sent in that council. [Hody, iii. 101.] 

a.d. 1277. An archiepiscopal convention. 
Proctors of the clergy are summoned. The man¬ 
date refers to a “ congregatio” lately held at 
Northampton, when sundry business was pro¬ 
posed, “ in quorum executione lieet vim de com- 
muni consilio excogitatse fuissent, et executores 
viarum . . . deputati, quia tamen . . . adhue 
exitus est ineertus,” &c. This must be under¬ 
stood, we suppose, of a subsidy granted at Nor¬ 
thampton by prelates only, and the payment 
refused, on which account the clergy are sum¬ 
moned [Wake, State of the Church, app. xv.]. 

a.d. 1279. A council was held at Beading of 
bishops only. They command that at their next 
assembly, “Veniant duo electi ad minus a clero 
episcopatuumsingulorum, qui auctoritatem habeant 
una nobiscum tractare de his quee eeelesise com- 
inuni utilitati expediant Anglicance, etiamsi de 
eonturbatione [sic Lyndwood] aliqua vel expensis 
oporteat fieri mentionem.” [Lyndwood, Constitu- 
tiones Peccham. p. 25.] Johnson [ Canons , ii. p. 
268] translates this last clause, “ if a proposal 
should be made concerning a contribution or ex¬ 
pense,” proposing to read “contributione.” He 
adds, “ It is asserted by some that this last para¬ 
graph is in none of the ancient copies.” It is 
found, however, in a provincial of the fourteenth 
century [Cambridge Univ. Library, Dd. ix. 38]. 
This book belonged to Reading Abbey, and must 
be held of good authority in this case, for the 
Abbey of Beading would surely preserve accur¬ 
ate records of the Council of Beading. And it 
reads “contributione,” which Johnson saw to be 
necessary; and in place of “ etiamsi” has “et” with 
“ si” written above it. It is easy to understand the 
omission in ordinary copies. This last constitu¬ 
tion was looked upon as not of general concern¬ 
ment. 

a.d. 1280. At a convention for granting a sub¬ 
sidy the clergy are present. 

a.d. 1281. Diocesan proctors do not appear, 
and there is no call for a subsidy [Hody, iii. 130], 
a.d. 1282. Two proctors for each diocese ap¬ 
pear. After the convention of 1281, two pure epis¬ 
copal synods were held. In the interval between 
them, the bishops and prelates were summoned 
by the archbishop, in consequence of a royal wish, 
but the assembly being convened for a subsidy, 
and the proctors of the diocesan clergy not being 
summoned, it was looked upon as irregular, and 
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nothing was done. In the mandate for the new 
assembly, the clergy are required to debate upon 
the business (of the subsidy) in their respective 
dioceses, and to appoint two of their body to go 
up to convocation to give in their resolutions. 

The pure episcopal synods did not at once cease. 
Such were held a.d. 1295 [Hody, iii. 147]; a.d. 
1310 [Wake, p. 2G0], In 1313, W. Reynolds, 
intending to summon a synod of his suffragans, is 
prevented by a royal writ, enjoining him to sum¬ 
mon both bishops and clergy [Hody, iii. 170], 

Again, while the inferior clergy are thus per¬ 
emptorily summoned when a subsidy is required, 
they are at other times invited to attend the epis¬ 
copal synod : as a.d. 1312; “ Denuntietis decanis 
et prioribus . . . eorumque capitulis quod si ad 
idem concilium venerint, et ad id petierint se 
admitti, juxta juris exigentiam admittentur” 
[Wake, app. xlvii]. In 1341, the archdeacons 
are invited, “ si eis expediens videatur,” and the 
clergy by proctors “ si sua crediderint interesse ” 
[Wake, app. Ixxxviii]. In 1342, “si eis utile 
videatur,” “si sua prospexerint interesse” [Wake, 
app. lxxxix]. This clearly marks the steps by 
which the pure episcopal synod was brought to 
the form of the convention. 

It must be remarked that in a.d. 1295, the 
pnemunientes clause was inserted in the bishops 
parliamentary units. This clause summoned the 
proctors of the clergy to parliament, and doubtless 
aided not a little to fix that representation of the 
clergy in conventions and synods which had before 
been begun. For the clergy, chosen in obedience 
to the prcemunientes clause, would naturally be 
the same as those chosen for the conventions and 
synods. There was also occasionally, during a 
few years, a provincial execution of the parliament 
writ [Wake, p. 260], which tended the same way. 
The attempt to bring the elergy into parliament 
made them more punctual in assembling in con¬ 
vocation. If they voted subsidies in convocation 
their attendance in parliament would be dispensed 
with. By such steps our convocations were 
formed. “The civil property of the clergy could 
not be disposed of but by their own consent, and 
the necessity of having this gave them a negative 
upon the bishops in subsidies, which was then 
the chief business of convocation : the canons and 
constitutions of the Church being for many ages 
after ( i.e. after the first accounts of a convocation 
or convention) constantly made in synods, con¬ 
sisting only of the archbishop and his provincial 
bishops. But the affairs of the church, as they 
came to be transacted in convocation, fell under 
the rule and methods that had been established 
there upon civil accounts; by which means the 
inferior clergy came into the same share in the 
ecclesiastical that they had enjoyed in the secular 
business: and eustom has given them a legal 
claim to several privileges of that kind unknown 
to the primitive presbyters, or even to the pres¬ 
byters of any other episcopal church at this day ” 
[Gibson, Syn.Angl. p. 10. Compare Mod. Univ. 
Hist, xxxiii. 18, quoted in Blackstone, regarding 
the diet of Sweden]. 

One advantage of these peculiar privileges of 
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the clergy has been noticed already, the safeguard, 
namely, against crown influence through the 
nomination of bishops. Another great advantage 
is that the synod so formed gathers into itself the 
results of the consultations of the clergy and 
bishops in their diocesan synods. The proctors are 
the representatives of synods, of consulting bodies, 
not as iu the case of members of parliament of a 
mere aggregation of independent electors. In 
great matters which require decision, the proctors 
may be, and ought to be, instructed by the synods 
which accredit them. On this point there is 
much misconception current. For example, a 
Few Zealand prelate writes [Col. Church Chron. 
Feb. 1869, p. 41] : “The lay representatives (not 
delegates observe: for they, with their clerical 
brethren, claim the freedom of members of the 
House of Commons to vote according to their own 
views, and not to be merely the mouthpieces of 
their constituents) were,” &c. Now, on the one 
hand, the freedom of members of parliament is 
sadly abridged by the pledges which they are 
forced to make on the hustings, when they are 
the representatives of an unconsulting and often 
unreflecting body of constituents; and, on the 
other hand, it is by no means fair to describe the 
man who has joined in consultation with his con¬ 
stituents, and is chosen to represent them because 
he is the best fitted to express their common opin¬ 
ion, as the mere mouthpiece of those constituents. 
He does not the less express his own views, be¬ 
cause he expresses at the same time the views of 
liis synod. He takes far higher ground when he 
can allege, in addition to his own opinion, the 
deliberate sentence of a synod. In the present 
attempt to revive convocation, this matter has 
been unaccountably neglected : and here we have 
probably the great cause of the weakness of con¬ 
vocation. A pure episcopal synod has its advan¬ 
tages : a representation of the clergy has its ad¬ 
vantages. The present state of convocation loses 
both one and the other. The bishops cannot 
consult as they would if they had no lower house 
to deal with, and the lower house is not what it 
ought to be to them, an expression of the delibe¬ 
rate judgment of the body of the clergy. Until 
our diocesan synods are revived, the proctors 
cannot hold their proper place in convocation, 
and the action of that body will remain weak as 
it is now. Nor can the conferences which are 
coming into fashion take the place of the synods : 
for they are mere voluntary assemblies for discus¬ 
sion, useful in their way perhaps, but with no 
powers, rights, or privileges, under no necessity 
of proceeding to action, and with no legal con¬ 
nection with convocation. 

To return, then, to that which is the theory of 
convocation, and which it is hoped will soon be 
again its practice. 

The 'two convocations thus formed make by 
their connection the “ sacred synod ” of Canon 
cxxxix., the “true Church of England by 
representation.” It meets concurrently with 
every parliament, but by the Act of Submission, 
based upon the promise of the clergy [25, Hen. 
VIII. c. 19], it cannot “ presume to attempt, 
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allege, clay me, or put in ure any constitueions or 
ordinaunce provynciall or synodalles, or any other 
canons, nor shall enact, promulge, or execute any 
snche canons or ordinaunce provynciall . . . 
onles the same clergie may have the kynges most 
royal assent and license . . .” Short of making 
canons, however, the convocation may consult, 
petition, recommend. But the debates for these 
purposes may at any time be cut short by an in¬ 
junction to the archbishop to prorogue or dissolve. 

Archbishop Parker’s form of holding convoca¬ 
tions and of choosing the prolocutor, which is 
still followed (with the omission, it is feared, of 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist), was printed 
by Kennett, and is prefixed to his History of the 
last Convocation [1730]. It was reprinted with 
additional notes in Synodalia [London, 1853]. 

Each convocation consists of two houses, the 
lower house meeting under a prolocutor chosen by 
the clergy, and presented for approval to the 
President. In the province of York the dis¬ 
tinction between the two houses has not been 
observed, except on occasions of bond fide trans¬ 
action of business, whence it has been commonly 
but erroneously said that the Convocation of 
York consists but of one house [Trevor, The Two 
Convocations , 1852, p. 126]. The upper house 
is the true locus synodi , as is evident from a con¬ 
sideration of the nature of a provincial council; 
and the prolocutor of the lower house is the 
referendary or reporter of all messages from the 
upper house, and moderates the debates of the 
lower in the stead of the archbishop [Gibson, 
Syn. A. p. 294], The archbishops are presidents 
of the whole convocation, acting (except when a 
mandate from the crown is received) “ cum con¬ 
sensu fratrum,” having the right to require the 
clergy to consider any particular business through¬ 
out the convocation, to prescribe a time for the 
return of such business, to require it to be de¬ 
livered in writing, to order committees of the 
lower house, or a committee of the whole house, 
to require the attendance of the prolocutor or of 
the house, and within the limits allowed by the 
royal mandates to appoint the days of session, 
and to prorogue accordingly. But the archbishop, 
as a distinct element of the convocation, has also 
his peculiar rights and powers; he “ has a veto 
on all measures, a privilege which he retains for 
himself whenever another bishop presides for 
him ; he has the right of giving leave of absence 
of the members of the lower house, and of absolv¬ 
ing or punishing them for their absence in other 
cases; of admitting or refusing proxies, and of 
determining controverted elections ” [Cardwell, 
Synodalia, preface, p. xix.] 

The rights of the lower house are reduced by 
Gibson [p. 112] to these four heads: To present 
their own and the Church’s grievances to the 
president and bishops; to offer to their lordships 
their petitions of any other kind ; to be with 
them as a part of the judicature upon persons 
convened and examined in convocation; to dis¬ 
sent finally from any matter, so as to hinder its 
passing into a synodical act. These being ac¬ 
knowledged privileges of the lower house, it fol- 
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lows that so much of independent action and 
separate authority as is necessary for the due ex¬ 
ercise of these privileges must be conceded to the 
lower house; otherwise the great principle of 
a synod must be held firm—that the synod is 
one, a body of presbyters in council with their 
bishops under the archbishop, who is the modera¬ 
tor of the whole convocation, not the speaker of 
the upper house; that the lower house accord¬ 
ingly is subordinate to the upper, and not co¬ 
ordinate with it; that the true strength of the 
lower house lies in their conjunction "with the 
bishops, not in independence of them. Regarding 
the power of the archbishop, the opinions of Sir 
F. Thesiger, Sir W. P. Wood, and JDr. It. Philli- 
xnore [London, 1853], should be carefully studied. 

Regarding the concurrent action of the two 
convocations, the formal and most regular mode 
is that the resolutions of one council be trans¬ 
mitted to the other council and fully considered. 
In 1061 several clergymen were commissioned to 
sit and act as proctors of York, in the Convocation 
of Canterbury [Lathbury, Hist, of Convoc. pp. 
286-7]. 

It remains now to name (we can scarcely do 
more) the business which our convocations have 
transacted since the Act of Submission. Our 
concern is with convocation as it stands at present, 
and it was the Act of Submission that changed 
its status. Prior to that act the archbishop of 
each province could assemble his provincial 
synod at his pleasure ; or Avhen the convocation 
met at command of the king, he could dissolve it 
when the business of the crown was finished, or 
continue the synod for other purposes, at his 
pleasure. But by the Act of Submission four 
points arc settled. First, that the convocation 
can only be assembled by the king’s writ; 
secondly, that when assembled it cannot proceed 
to make new canons without a royal license, 
which is a quite separate act from the permission 
to assemble; thirdly, that having agreed upon 
canons, in conformity with the royal license, they 
cannot be published or take effect until confirmed 
by the sovereign; fourthly, that even with the 
royal authority no canon can be enacted against 
the laws and customs of the land, or the king’s 
prerogative [Lathbury, Hist, of Convoc. p. 110], 
The second point wars stated even more strongly 
by the judges, 8 James I. [Coke’s Reports , xii. 
p. 92], who say that the convocation cannot con¬ 
fer to constitute any canons without license. 

I. Convocations 1534-1559. Regarding these, 
Fuller [ Ck. Hist. v. p. 188] remarks : “ Upon 
serious examination it will appear that there was 
nothing done in the reformation of religion save 
what was asked by the clergy in their convoca¬ 
tion, or grounded on some act of theirs precedent 
to it, with the advice, counsel, and consent of 
the bishops and most eminent churchmen, con¬ 
firmed upon the postfact, and not otherwise by 
the civil sanction, according to the usage of the 
best and happiest times of Christianity.” Dr. 
Hook, quoting this passage [Life of Cranmer, ii. 
210], remarks, “Mr. Joyce, in his able and 
learned History of Sacred Synods, brings proof 


for the confirmation of this assertion in every 
p ar ticular. ” T hus, 

A.D. 

1534. Declaration that the Pope has no greater 
authority in England than any other foreign 
prelate. 

1536. Fifty-nine Popular Errors complained 
of: and the Ten Articles of Religion carried 
[Collier, iv. 359, ed. 1852], 

1539. The Six Articles approved. 

1542. First book of Homilies introduced and 
authorized, published in 1547. 

1543. Necessary Doctrine and Erudition con¬ 
firmed. 

1544. The Litany nearly in its present form 
authorized. 

1547. Communion in both kinds. Repeal of 
Prohibition of Marriage of Clergy voted 
for. Edward YI.’s First Service Book 
approved. 

1550. Revision of Liturgy considered. 

1552. Cranmer’s Forty-two Articles ratified. 
Edward YI.’s Catechism authorized by 
delegates of the Convocation. 

1553. Only six of the Lower House own the 
Reformation. “ It was not difficult for the 
Government to pack both the parliament and 
the convocation ” [Hook. Life of Cranmer, 
ii. 321]. 

1554. Convocation absolved by Pole. 

1558. Various matters of discipline treated 
of preparatory to presentation to Cardinal 
Pole. 

1559. “It would have been chimerical to have 
expected anything from that convocation 
which assembled with Elizabeth’s first parlia¬ 
ment ; and therefore the work (of reviewing 
the Book of Common Prayer) was entrusted 
to a committee” [Lathbury, Hist, of Convoc. 
p. 158], 

Such in brief was the action of convocation in 
the former part of our Reformation. Other and 
less creditable determinations must be named. 
Convocation, which had before declared the nullity 
of Catherine’s marriage to Henry, confirmed in 
1536 the divorce of Anne Boleyn, and in 1539 
resolved that the marriage of Ann of Cleves 
should be set aside. It is saying but little for 
the spirituality to remark [sec Joyce, p. 403] that 
the praise or blame of these proceedings must be 
shared by the temporalty. Who ought to be 
foremost in defending the right % In the case of 
Anne of Cleves there must be something yet 
untold. Her letter to her brother, given by 
Burnet, cannot be explained except on the sup¬ 
position that she wrote it under compulsion, or 
that there was something behind which she would 
not have dragged to light. As the matter came 
before convocation [see the detail in Joyce] we 
can only call their conduct a disgraceful compli¬ 
ance with the king’s wickedness. Our sense of 
this neutralizes perhaps what otherwise might 
have been justly said of the former cases, that it 
is easy to conceive a righteous judge sincerely 
believing that the marriage with Catherine was 
null, and obliged to declare it so, however much 
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ho might feel for Catherine, and however well 
aware he might he of the king’s criminal passion 
for Anne Holeyn: and in the case of Anne 
Boleyu, that her confession to just and lawful 
impediments, coupled with the sentence of the 
archbishops’ court, might be sufficient grounds 
for the convocations proceeding, so as to free 
them from the charge of conscious injustice. A 
most painful disclosure has been made of late as 
to Cranmer’s part in these proceedings [see Chris¬ 
tian Remembrancer, April 1868, p. 243]. From 
such disgrace, at least, the convocation is free. 
Probably the truth is, that the minds of men had 
been so familiarized by the action of the Court 
of Rome to the thought of dispensations and 
divorces, that they were ready to determine rather 
according to their views of expediency and state 
policy than according to strict rides of right and 
wrong. The members of convocation had denied 
the Pope’s supremacy, but they had been all 
trained in the maxims of Pome. 

Convocations from 1559 to 1662. This may 
be called the second part of the Reformation 
period. From the renouncing the Pope’s supre¬ 
macy to the settlement under Charles II. there 
was no rest. On the settlement under Charles 
II. we have rested during the last two hundred 
years. On the 20th December 1661, the Re¬ 
formed Book of Common Prayer—the last version 
of the Use of Sarum and the other ancient uses of 
the English Church—was adopted and subscribed 
by the clergy of botli houses of convocation, and 
or both provinces of the Church. A copy of the 
new Prayer Book, with the Great Seal attached, 
was delivered with a royal message to Parliament 
on the 25th of February 1662. The Bill of 
Uniformity having passed the Lords on the 9th 
of April, received the royal assent on the 19th of 
May, and thus became part of the law of the 
land [Hook. Lives of Archbishops, new ser. i. p. 
144]. In the transactions which issued in this 
settlement our provincial synods bore their 
part. 

The first parliament of Queen Elizabeth not 
only repealed the acts of Mary, and so restored 
matters to the state in which they stood at 
Edwaid’s death, but also introduced certain altera¬ 
tions into the Prayer Book [see them in Keeling’s 
Lituryioc Britunnicce ]. It has been usually 
thought that this was done in an irregular 
manner, without the concurrence of convocation 
[see Joyce, S. Synods, p. 543]; but Mr. Joyce 
lias lately discovered a document which makes 
it probable that the alterations were framed by 
an episcopal synod [ Civil Bower in relation to 
the Church, p. 135]. In any case matters soon 
returned to their constitutional course. 

The Eleven Articles of 1559-60 were intended 
as no more than a provisional test of orthodoxy, 
which in practice would be superseded when 
articles should be passed with full synodical and 
royal authority [Hardwicke, Hist, of Art. p. 120]. 

A.B. 

1562. The Articles were revised and reduced to 
their present form and number; the Arch¬ 
bishop of York and his suffragans subscrib- 
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ing on behalf of their province. Rowell’s 
Catechism was authorised. Rowell pub¬ 
lished also an abridgment, and a third or 
smaller catechism, which differs but slightly 
from the present catechism. It is probable 
that Overall abridged the questions and an¬ 
swers on the sacraments from this catechism 
[Lathbury, p. 168]. The recognition of the 
Homilies is involved in subscription to the 
Articles. 

1571. The Articles are again confirmed and 
subscribed. Canons were drawn up and 
authorized by the upper house, but from 
some unexplained cause were not submitted 
to the lower house. These canons author¬ 
ized Foxc’s Martyrology; so that the neces¬ 
sity of the concurrence of the lower house 
has saved us from the burden of Foxe’s 
falsehoods. 

1575. A book of articles of discipline was 
passed, several of which are embodied in 
our present canons. 

1584. Other articles, as in 1575. 

1597. Constitutions were made in matters of 
discipline. 

1604. The consideration of the canons was the 
commencement of the regular synodical 
business. The canons were in all proba¬ 
bility collected aryl arranged by Bancroft 
from the Royal Injunctions, synodical acts, 
and articles of the reigns of Edward and 
Elizabeth. The canons were agreed upon 
with the king’s license. 

The Prayer Book was revised and pub¬ 
lished in 1604, but it was not submitted to 
convocation. “ The book so revised re¬ 
ceived full synodical sanction by the canons 
of 1603-4. As soon as their own synodical 
authority was established by both provinces, 
the alterations in the Prayer Book received 
the formal approbation of the whole English 
Church” [Joyce, p. 631]. 

1605. Overall’s Convocation book was sanc¬ 
tioned, but it was not confirmed by royal 
authority. 

1640. A Pontifical was designed, but the de¬ 
sign failed. Seventeen canons were passed 
and confirmed by the king’s letters patent. 
Regarding these canons, see the note, Card- 
well, Synodalia, i. 380. Cardwell states 
that the statute 13 Car. II. c. 12, leaves 
them to their own proper synodical authority, 
and merely provides that nothing contained 
in that statute shall give them the force of 
an act of parliament. 

1661. Occasional services were made: the form 
of adult baptism, and forms for January 30th 
and May 29th. But the great business was 
the revision of the Prayer Book, by which 
it was brought into its present state, 
solemnly subscribed and passed : after which 
the amendments were considered in' the 
privy council, and the book sent to the 
House of Lords, that the Act of Uniformity 
might refer to it. “ Canons were not con¬ 
cluded, though the convocation had been 
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authorized to treat of them; and it appears 
that some powerful influence was used to pre¬ 
vent the two houses from proceeding with that 
important business.” Lathbury, p.296. Lath- 
bury refers to Rennet’s Register, p. 630, and 
Barwiek’s Life, p. 325, English translation. 
Upon the whole, Mr Joyce’s words quoted 
before regarding the former period may be 
fairly applied to this period also. It should 
be remarked that of this most important 
convocation, we have the original register of 
the upper house, and minutes of the lower 
house. See Gibson’s catalogue of remaining 
acts and registers prefixed to Synodus Angli- 
cana. 

In 1664, by an arrangement between Hyde and 
Sheldon, the clergy waived their right of taxing 
themselves,—“ the greatest alteration,” Bishop 
Gibson said, “ ever made in the constitution with¬ 
out an express law.” The change has contri¬ 
buted greatly to the strength of other causes 
whieh led to the disuse of synods. 

Into the long and dreary controversy between 
the two houses immediately after the Revolution 
it is not proposed to enter. The principles upon 
whieh a solution of the points in debate might 
with no great difficulty have been found have 
already been shewn. The aetion of th e lower house 
has also been referred to as shewing the benefit 
which may arise from the clergy having a veto on 
the proceedings of bishops appointed by the crown 
without reference to the Church. The proposals 
of the commissioners of 1689 for the revision of 
the Liturgy are well-known. They were printed 
by order of the House of Commons in 1854. 
These proposals the lower house of convocation 
did not wait to receive. Their determination 
was shewn by their amending the bishops’ address 
to the erown, which ranked the Church of Eng¬ 
land with other Protestant bodies. Into what¬ 
ever errors (and certainly these were not a 
few) the lower house afterwards fell, there is 
no doubt that their firmness saved us from the 
proposals of the commissioners, which -were pro¬ 
bably transeripts of the "wishes of William. The 
representation of Iloadly’s errors was the last 
word of convocation, a not unlit "word to close 
for a long period the services which that vener¬ 
able body had rendered to the truth. 

The reeent revival of convocation is beyond 
the scope of this article. 

COUNCILS. To the middle of the fifth 
century. More than twenty years had elapsed 
from the death of Christ before the first legisla¬ 
tive council was held at Jerusalem. 1 It was the 
pattern followed by all others. The peculiar 
dignity of Jerusalem determined here the presid¬ 
ing authority, and James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
evidently occupied the ehief position; though St. 
Peter, through whose agency the first Gentile 

1 Acts xv. Other apostolical assemblies had preceded, 
such as in Acts i. for filling up the apostolate, vi. for insti¬ 
tuting the office of deacon, and ix. for receiving St. Paul 
into the apostolic body; but they had no legislative 
character, and issued no synodal letters, being purely of 
an administrative nature. 
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convert had been baptized, was naturally the first 
spokesman. At this couneil the rite of circum¬ 
cision was declared to be no longer binding upon 
Christians; viewing the pagan class with whieh 
the Chureh had now to deal, the laws of purity 
were made more stringent, and the eating of 
blood was forbidden; for though in appearance 
this was a matter of Jewish law, it was of uni¬ 
versal obligation, dating from the very eradle of 
the human race. 

In primitive times, each Church having its own 
independent action, couneils were held with suf¬ 
ficient frequency; their synodal acts had only a 
local authority ; though since matters of the deep¬ 
est moment w'ere diseussed in them, the decisions 
of each Church, so far as they agreed with Catho¬ 
lic consent, became the rule adopted by others. 
The so-called Apostolieal Canons are known to 
have existed at a very early date, 2 before the 
canons of particular councils were kept distinct; 
and they have every appearance of being a col¬ 
lection of such canons as had been passed before 
the end of the third century by various indepen¬ 
dent churches. 3 The thirtieth of these Apostolieal 
Canons orders that in every province two coun¬ 
eils shall be held yearly; one four weeks after 
Pentecost, the other on the 12th of October 4 
fYnepfiepcraLov aj3). Thus, the first Couneil 
summoned by Cyprian to meet the N ovarian 
schism, assembled at Carthage after the bishops 
had eelebrated Easter in their respective dioceses, 
a.d. 251. And again in the next year, Easter 
having fallen on the 11th of April, a council was 
held on the 15 th of May. The frequency of the 
eouneils held in the African Church indicates 
that some such Church rule as that eited was 
observed in the third century; and when the 
Council of Nice decreed that two councils should 
be held every year [can. v.], it only enjoined 
observance of the ancient rule, the time being 
changed to the early year, before the commence¬ 
ment of Lent, -while any optional time might be 
taken in the fall of the year. 

Tertullian, writing before the close of the 
second century, shews that councils were already 
held in Greece. “ Councils are held in certain 
localities throughout Greeee of all the eliurches, 
whereat matters of deeper moment are treated 
in common, and the presence of all Christendom 5 
is celebrated with much veneration” [Adv. Psych. 

2 Alexander of Alexandria appealed to them [a.d. 321], 
as shewing that bishops excommunicate could not be re¬ 
ceived into communion by other bishops: r« /xtJtc rbv 
’AiroffTokiicbv Kavova tovto avyxupeiv [Theod. Hist.]. 

11 Qui apostolorum dicuntur canones, ut ab eeelesia primi¬ 
tive eonstituti ct eollecti Codex Canonum Ecclesice 
Primitives meritissimo jure nuneupantur [Bevereg. Jud. 
see. 14]. 

3 Firmilian, in bis Ep. to Cyprian [ep. 75, see. 3], says 
that the convention of yearly synods was a matter of 
course before the Council of leonium, about A.D. 231 : 
“ Qua ex causa necessario apud nos fit, ut per singulos 
annos seniores et prapositi in unum eonveniamus, ad 
disponenda ea quae curae nostrae eommissa sunt.” 

4 The. time fixed by the Couneil of Antioeh (of the 
Dedication) a.d. 341, was the fourth week after Easter, 
and the ides, or 10th of 'TirepS. 

5 “ Representatio totius Christian! nominis. ” 
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13]. The settlement of the Canon of Scripture 
had been matter of deliberation, for the same 
writer says that “ the Pastor of Hernias would 
have obtained a place in Scripture if it had not 
been adjudged to be apocryphal and false by 
every eouncil of the churches ” [de Pudic. 10]. 
Eusebius mentions several councils having been 
held upon the Paschal question, and instances 
the presiding bishops and synodal letters of those 
held in Palestine, Ivome, Pontus, Gaul, Osroena, 
besides private letters from the Bishop of Corinth 
and others. 1 He also says that the most grievous 
infliction under Licinius was the interdict laid by 
him on the synodal functions of the Church, for 
“ in councils alone can matters of importance be 
determined.” 3 

The spirit that animated these more primitive 
councils was doubtless such as Fleury has de¬ 
scribed [2 OTC - Disc. tom. viii. see. 8.] They were 
religious acts, and those who took part in them 
were guided by the will of God, as read in His 
Word, and exhibited in the simultaneous prac¬ 
tice of the Church catholic; there was neither 
struggle for pre-eminence nor unfair advantage 
taken of opponents ; 3 modesty of opinion was 
accompanied with deference for the thoughts and 
spiritual experiences of others : the wisest coun¬ 
sels were honestly sought and loyally carried into 
practice. Mutual respect, as a bond of union, 
gave to such assemblies an immense force, and as 
whole assemblies of honest, right-thinking men 
cannot be corrupted, so it is easy to guide them 
by rules of equity and judgment. Thus one or 
two prelates of sagacity and spiritual knowledge 
infused their spirit into the rest, who felt them¬ 
selves swayed by the guidance of wisdom, humil¬ 
ity, and charity. The placita of such councils 
easily obtained the force of law, even beyond the 
limits of legitimate authority. 

These councils, meeting with the sanction of the 
metropolitan, 4 and under the presidency of the 
senior bishop, elected to vacant sees, the laity also 
having a voice ; 5 no extraneous bishop having any 

1 Euseb. Hist. v. 23. 

2 Eus. Fit. Const, i. 51. 

3 An exception to this rule helps out the proof. When 
Victor, Bishop of Rome, threatened to excommunicate 
Polycrates and the quartodccimau party in the East, he 
was dissuaded from his purpose by Irenous, as the mouth¬ 
piece of the Gallicau churches; a fragment of his letter 
remains, as evidence of the Christian charity in which it 
was composed. Many other churches united in the 
same prayer for peace [a.d. 198], Cyprian’s words to 
Cornelius, Bishop of Rome, are also to be noted : “Ho¬ 
noris etiam communis memores, et gravitatis saccrdotalis, 
ac sanctitatis rcspectum tenentes, ea quo ex diverso in 
librum ad nos transmissum cougesta fuerant acerbationi- 
bus criminosis respicimus, cousidcrantcs pariter et pond- 
erantes, quod in tanto fra tram religiosoque conventu, 
considentibus Dei sacerdotibus, et altari posito, nec 
legi dcbcant nec andiri” [Ep. xlv. p. 87, ed. Oxon.]. In 
sad contrast with such statements are the words of Gre¬ 
gory Nazianzen, when a less orderly spirit had been intro¬ 
duced by the Arian party [ Ep. lv. ad Procop. ]. 

4 Euseb. Hist. v. 23. 

5 Cypr. Ep. 67 to the churches of Leon and Astorga 
(synodal), where he says that the presence of the laity is 
essential in the election of bishops, “ diligenter de tradi- 
tione divina, ct Apostolica observatione servandum est, 
quod apud nos quoque, et fere per provincias universas 
tenetur, ut ad ordinationes rite celebrandas, ac ;am pie- 
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right to interfere. They took cognizance of the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church, as in the 
case of the Paschal controversy, and the condem¬ 
nation at Alexandria of Origen’s opinions [a.d. 
230], of Beryllus in a council in Arabia,® of Xoetus, 7 
Privatus 8 at Carthage, and Paul of Samosata 9 at 
Antioch. They pronounced with authority on 
points of Catholic practice; thus it appears that 
infant baptism was the rule of primitive antiquity, 
because the council held at Carthage [a.d. 252] 
declared that the Christian sacrament need not 
follow the analogy of the Jewish rite of circum¬ 
cision, or be limited to the eighth day. 10 The laws 
of the Church were administered by councils, 
which were also the supreme eourt of appeal, as a 
check upon any undue severity of particular 
bishops. 

In the third century, the Xovatian schism, as 
exterminating in its severity, gave scope to much 
synodal action. The penitential canons of the 
council of Antioch, borrowed in their leading fea¬ 
tures from the Apostolical Canons, gave the tone 
to many subsequent canons of the African 
church. Their primitive severity was gradually 
toned down, and whereas, at first, certain classes of 
penitents were never to be readmitted to com¬ 
munion, the council of Xice at length declared 
that no offender should be allowed to die without 
the viaticum. Still primitive severity was mild¬ 
ness, when compared with the unreasoning cruelty 
of the Xovatian discipline in the ease of those 
who had lapsed in the Decian persecution. The 
principal councils held in consequence of the 
Xovatian schism, and to provide for the case of 
the lapsed, were those of Antioch, a.d. 252, and 
of Carthage, a.d. 251, 253. 

The Xovatian schism having died away, another 
replaced it on the question of heretical baptism, 
whether it were to be deemed valid or not. The 
Apostolical Canons xxxviii. xxxix. clearly pro¬ 
nounced against it, and a council of Carthage 
under Agrippinus 11 had committed itself to the 
same decided opinion. 

Tertullian, 12 the great authority of the African 
Church, having been too implicitly followed, 
another council held at Iconium, 13 under Eirmi- 
lian, about a.d. 231, reaffirmed the same regula¬ 
tion ; as did the council held [a.d. 256] at Car¬ 
thage under Cyprian, which included also the 
Xumidian bishops. The Church of Mauritania 11 
recognised, with the rest of the catholic Church, 

bem cui Propositus ordinatur Episcopi ejusdem provincial 
proximi quique conveniant et Episcopus deligatur, plebe 
prosente, quo singulorum vitam plenissime novit,” &c. 

8 Eus. H. E. vi. 20, a.d. 240. 

7 Plippol. c. Noct. 1, A.D. 230. 

8 Cypr. Ep. 59. ad Corn, in a council of ninety bishops, 
a.d. 240. 

9 a.d. 265 and 269. 

10 Synodal letter. Ep. Cypr. 64, ad Fidim. 

11 Cypr. ad Jubaianum, Ep. 73, p. 199, ed. Oxon. 

12 Tert. de Bapt. c. 15, and de Pudic. 19. Cui enirn 
dubium cst horeticum . . veniam consequi, et in eccle- 
siam redigi ? unde et apud nos ut ethnico par, immo et 
super cthnicum, horeticus etiam per baptisma veritatis 
utroque homine purgatus admittitur. 

13 Ep. Firmil. ap. Cypr. Ep. 75, sees. 6,13, 19. 

34 Cypr. Ep. 71, ad Quintum. 
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tlie validity of heretical baptism, provided that it 
were administered in the name of the Holy Trin¬ 
ity. Stephen, bishop of Rome, on receipt of 
Cyprian’s synodal letter, refused to hold com¬ 
munion with any who held the views therein ex¬ 
pressed. The African church, however, continued 
to declare itself against heretical baptism; but 
matters did not approach nearer to an open rup¬ 
ture, and the smouldering embers of discord were, 
finally quenched by the decree of the Council of 
Nice, which made re-baptism necessary ouly in 
the case of the followers of Paul of Samosata, who 
baptized, but not with the Trinitarian formula. 
In fact, it was the rise of this heresy that compelled 
the catholic Church to draw more closely the 
bonds of charity and love between all whose dif¬ 
ferences were not of a vital character. 

The heresy of Paul, bishop of Antioch, gave 
rise to two councils at Antioch within four years 
of each other. A Jew in all his sympathies, he 
explained the mystery of the Incarnation on Neo- 
Platonic principles, and declared that our Lord 
in His human nature was the outward manifesta¬ 
tion of the Logos, as in the Platonic philosophy 
man is the material embodiment of the Divine 
idea of humanity previously existing. He denied 
the pre-existence of Christ, otherwise than as sub¬ 
sisting in the Deity from whence the Logos ema¬ 
nated and became united with Christ. 1 Prom the 
fusion of the two arose a third substance com¬ 
pounded of the Godhead and Manhood, as electrum 
is a mixture of gold and silver. It contained the 
poison of many heresies. It declared with the 
Ebionite of earliest times, that after the existence 
of the Manhood had commenced, the Divine prin¬ 
ciple was united with it; with the Sabellian, that 
the Logos was an emanation from the Deity : and 
it paved thewayfortheApollinarianand Eutychiau 
errors by a confusion of the two natures. A 
council was held at Antioch [a.d. 265], when Paul 
acknowledged his error, and judgment was de¬ 
ferred. But as he obstinately persisted in teach¬ 
ing his heresy, he was formally condemned, and 
deposed from the see of Antioch [a.d. 269]. His 
history, which in every respect is a wretched one, 
need not be pursued further. 

No other council of importance was held 
during the remainder of the third century. In 
a.d. 305, a council was held at Elvira (Illiberis) 
in Spain, near Granada, the canons of which, from 
their number and from their application to a state 
of things that no longer existed in the fourth 
century, would seem to have been partly formed 
from the canons of preceding councils. The 
eighty-one canons imply a close contest between 
paganism and Christianity that might have been 
true enough a century previously, but was now 
out of date; e.g., the forty-first canon forbids the 
faithful to tolerate idols in their houses. There was 
a time when the house was divided against itself, 
but it was now past. Also by canon lx., if a 
Christian be killed for breaking in pieces an idol, 
he is denied the honour of martyrdom. Paganism 
was in the ascendant, and was not to be rashly 

1 The words of Justin Martyr shew that it was a revival 
of older error. Tryph. 128. 
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provoked; from such slight sparks the fiercest 
flames of persecution had been developed. There 
is also a tone of severity about them that was 
softened down in the acts of subsequent councils 
after the rise of Novatianism. Communion even 
sub articulo mortis was denied to those who had 
relapsed into idolatry or committed other mortal 
sin; but this was corrected at Ancyra [can. vi.] 
and Nice [can. xii.], as savouring of Novatian 
rigour. The clergy might not attend fairs and 
markets [can. xi.], but might send their sons to 
traffic for them, showing that as yet the Church 
of Spain was possessed of no “ ricca dote.” The 
married clergy, whether bishops, priests, or 
deacons, were to live apart from their wives [can. 
xxxiii.]. The twenty-fifth of the Apostolical 
Canons was reproduced, which forbids the excom¬ 
municated to be received again into communion 
by any but their own bishop [can. liii.]. Mural 
paintings were forbidden in churches by can. 
xxxvi. 

The Donatist schism dates from the counci 1 
held at Carthage, a.d. 312, for the purpose of 
filling the see rendered vacant by the death of 
Mensurius. Csecilianus was duly elected by the 
clergy and laity, and consecrated by Eelix, bishop 
of the neighbouring diocese of Aptungis. The 
new bishop having demanded restoration of 
property belonging to the church from two of 
the laity, Donatus headed a faction against him, 
and denied the validity of his consecration, inas¬ 
much as it had not been solemnized by the 
Primate of Numidia. But custom required that 
the consecrating bishop should be of the province 
of Carthage, which the Numidian bishop was 
not; so custom enjoined that the Bishops of 
Rome should be consecrated by the neighbouring 
Bishop of Ostia. The Donatist party therefore 
elected Majorinus, and for many years continued 
to nominate their sehismatical bishops. The 
first council summoned by order of the emperor 
was held at Rome [a.d. 313], to decide between 
the rival parties, when the election of Ccecilianus 
was confirmed, and Donatus excommunicated. 
AYhere two rival bishops filled one see, the com¬ 
promise was effected of allowing priority of con¬ 
secration to give legal possession, and some other 
church was found for the superseded prelate, who 
had the title also of cliorepiscopus. It may be 
observed that the term “catholic” was applied to 
all public ecclesiastical documents from the period 
of these troubles. 

The Donatist party obtained another hearing 
by the convocation of a council at Arles in Gaul, 
the next year, but with no other result. The 
canons passed, in number 22, had a certain 
general likeness to the Elviran. It was ordered 
that Easter should be celebrated by one rule on the 
Lord’s day, and not by quartodeciman observance; 
that heretical candidates for admission to the 
church should be ordered to recite the “ symbol ” 
of faith in which they had been baptized, and if 
they had been baptized in the faith of the Trinity, 
that they should be received with imposition of 
hands, otherwise that they should be baptized. 
This gives the rationale of the nineteenth canon of 
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the Council of Nice which directs that the fol¬ 
lowers of Paul of Samosata should he baptized, he 
having rejected the Trinitarian formula in baptism. 

In a.d. 314,a council was held at Aneyra, the me¬ 
tropolis of Galatia, AvhiuhframedtAA r enty-fi Am canons. 
The case of the lapsed was again taken into consi¬ 
deration, and a relaxation may be observed in 
the terms of penance awarded, which might be 
further mitigated by the indulgence of the bishop. 
The duties of the presbyter are stated incidentally 
to be preaching and the celebration ; of deacons, 
the collection and administration of otferiims, 
whether in alms or in payments to the clergy as 
salary; and to proclaim, i.e. to give the names of 
those who made their offerings at the altar, and 
to dismiss the congregation. Deacons are per¬ 
mitted to marry upon an engagement antecedent 
to ordination. The ehorepiscopi [can. xiii.] are 
spoken of as the bishop’s ordinaries in country 
parishes, having no power of ordination; and they 
are said, by the council held at Neoca3sarea in 
Pontus this same year, to be analogous to the 
seventy disciples who were sent forth two and 
two by our Lord. 1 

This council framed also twenty-five canons. 
Catechumens 2 are shewn to have been classified 
as audientes, who were allowed to hear the 
prayers and the Word read ; and the consists,ntes 
(<TvvLa-Td[X€voi), who were allowed to join in the 
prayers, but not to participate in the oblation of 
the faithful. They coincide with the second and 
fourth classes of penitents, the first, or flentes, at 
the porch being omitted, and the third, or sub- 
strati (inro-riLTTTovTei), being also passed over. 
Thirty is made the canonical age for ordination 
to the presbyterate, on the analogy of our Lord’s 
commencement of His ministry at that age; and 
priests are forbidden to marry. The deacons 
also are limited to seven, whatever might be the 
size of a city. A scriptural precedent that accord¬ 
ing to Fleury “ on a toujours garde a ltome” 
[//. E. x. 17]. The primitive abhorrence of second 
marriages is also indicated by interdicting pres¬ 
byters from being present at the marriage least.® 

A darker cloud than any that had preceded 
now hung over the Church. Arius, a presbyter 
of Alexandria, at the commencement of the epis¬ 
copate of Alexander, opposed his orthodox teach¬ 
ing by asserting that the Son was “created in 
time,” and that there was “ a time when He was 
not.” He and his party were condemned in a 
council held at Alexandria [a.d. 320]. The 
Emperor Constantine was now, since his victory 
over Licinius at Hadrianople [a.d. 323], master 
of the world, and had time to think of ecclesi¬ 
astical matters, with him a political rather than 
a religious duty. He had been persuaded, by 
favourers of the Arian party, that no vital doctrine 
was at issue; that a mere matter of logomachy 
between rival bishops distracted the world. He 
sent Ilosius, therefore, Bishop of Cordova, to 
Alexandria to compose the strife, and to bring the 
churches of Christendom into harmony as regarded 
the observance of Easter; but his mission had no 

Xu>peiri<TKOiroi eta u.kv eis rtnrov tuv 6. Can. xiii. 

2 See Bingham, xviii. 1, 3. 3 Can. 7. 
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success. The first general council of bishops 
from every church throughout the world was then 
summoned to meet at Nice, as being contiguous 
to the imperial residence of Nicomedia. Three 
hundred and fifteen bishops there met in tho 
hall of the palace, 4 on June 19th, 325. 

The creed, as it was drawn up by the council, 
was a modification of the Creed of the Caesarean 
Church produced by Eusebius the historian and 
bishop of that see. The term 6 poo xxtlov was 
introduced; for the future, the lapis Lydius of 
orthodoxy; but it Avas carefully guarded by a 
definition of the sense in Avliicli it Avas used, and 
the precise shade of error against Avliicli it Avas 
designed to guard. 

Eusebius, the Arianizing bishop of Nicomedia, 
declared that lie Avould subscribe to no creed 
that declared the Son to be Ik t?]s ovaias tou 
Harpos. There Avas no better term, therefore, 
to describe the common faith than the Avorcl 
o/xoowtos, provided that it Avas cleared from a 
certain amount of suspicion Avliicli attached to it 
from its use in the controversy raised by Paul of 
Samosata at Antioch. The term Logos had been 
used by St. John in the same Avay. Philosophy 
and heresy, her first-born, had used the term. 
St. John, Avriting by the Holy Spirit, allowed the 
use, but gave to the Avord .its proper Divine 
meaning. The creed thus framed and explained 
Avas accepted by the council. 

The Paschal controA r ersy Avas also finally dis¬ 
posed of; for it Avas no longer to be tolerated 
that part of the Church 5 should be fasting, Avliile 
the rest of the church Avas jubilant iij the services 
of Easter morn. Uniformity Avas secured by 
observance of the cycle first calculated by Meton 
the astronomer, more than seA r en hundred years 
before; avIio had slieAvn that the recurrence of 
the moon’s phases, as compared Avitli the solar 
year, followed approximately a eyele of nineteen 
years. It Avas given in charge to Eusebius of 
Caesarea 6 to draw out and explain the scheme. 

The Meletian schism Avas also brought to an 
end (after tAvcnty-four years of mischief) by the 
deposition of its author; and the precedent of 
the Homan compromise [a.d. 313] determined 
the claim of rival bishops in the same see. 

Canons, twenty in number, Avere passed, ap¬ 
plying principally to questions of discipline and 
prerogative; but Avith a marked relaxation of 
rigour in the prescribed periods of penance. 
Generally, it may be observed that canons Avere 
framed by the Church in its councils, not as in¬ 
troducing iicav matter, but as declaring Catholic 
practice, and as enforcing primitive discipline, 
Avitli the application of A\ r ell-proved tests to each 
novel phase of error; thus the thirteenth canon 
of Nice commands that in no case should the 
“ viaticum” be denied to the dying, the preced¬ 
ent folloAved being o waXatos kcll kclvovikos vopos¬ 
it Avas proposed that the married clergy should 


4 Eus. F, Const, iii. 12. 

5 Syria and Mesopotamia. 

^ Eusebius super eodem Pascha canonem decern et 
noA r cm annorum circulum composuit. Hieron. de Fir. 
III. lxi. 
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be charged to live apart from their wives, hut all 
attempts in this direction were successfully re¬ 
sisted by Paphnutius, 1 himself an unmarried man 
of blameless life. The third canon disposed of 
a scandal, originally introduced by Paul of Samo- 
sata, and condemned by the twenty-seventh canon 
of Elvira. The fourth canon met the confusion 
caused by Donat us, and ordained that bishops 
should be consecrated by three of the same pro¬ 
vince introducing the term metropolitan for 
the first time as au ecclesiastical title. The sixth 
canon pronounces the three Patriarchs of Pome, 3 
Alexandria and Antioch to be on an equal foot¬ 
ing, and can. vii. reserves to the Bishop of 
/Elia. (Jerusalem) his own prerogative of hon¬ 
our. 4 By canon v. two provincial councils are 
to be held yearly, 5 before Lent and in autumn. 
The same canon also forbids bishops from receiv¬ 
ing into communion persons excommunicated in 
other dioceses; and it may be noted that in the 
preceding year, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
complained that the excommunicated Arius had 
been received into communion, “ contrary to the 
Canon Apostolic; ” referring to Can. Ap. x. 
So also the forty-first and forty-second Apostolical 
Canons explain the rationale of canon xix., all 
baptism being invalid which was not administered 
in the Name of the Trinity. The tenth canon 
exhibits the extreme penance imposed upon those 
who lapsed, yw/fis avayK-qs, in the Licinian 
troubles, as well as the different order of peni¬ 
tents. They were to do penance with the “ andi- 
entes ” 6 for three years, i.e., might hear the Scrip¬ 
ture and homilies, but were interdicted from the 
communion of prayer; with the “substrati” for 
six years, i.e. permitted to hear on their knees 
the prayers of the Church in their behalf; and 
with the “ consistentes" for two more years, in 
which they were allowed to be present at all the 
prayers of the celebration, but not to communi¬ 
cate. 

1 Socr. II. E. i. 11. 

2 When Augustine came over to England seven British 
bishops [Bede, ii. 2] met liim in council; but the quatuor- 
dcciman rule that was followed as regards Easter shews 
that the British Church was a daughter of the Eastern. 
Gregory ignoring the existence of any British bishop, 
ordered Augustine to wait for the arrival of Gallican 
Bishops before he proceeded to consecrate new bishops, 
“in Anglorum Ecclesia, in qua adhuc tu solus Episco- 
pus inveniris” [Bede, i. 27, viii. resp. ]. How then was 
it a church at all ? 

3 Constantinople was still Byzantium, an ordinary sea¬ 
port, though a town of much mercantile life. 

4 Appeals lay from the See of Jerusalem to that of 
Caesarea. [Idieron. ad Pamm. and Lib. adv. err. Joh. 
Jerus.; and Leo M., Ep. 62 ad Maxim. Antioch .] In other 
respects the precedent of James, Bishop of Jerusalem, 
Acts xv., may be observed to have been followed from 
various historical instances, e.g. at a Council held in 
Palestine about a.d. 1D6, Narcissus, Bishop of Jersnalem, 
together with Tltcophilus, Bishop of Csesarea, presided 
[Euseb. v. 23]; and at the Council of Ephesus, Juvenal, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, claimed to have judicial cognizance, 
according to Apostolical tradition, over the Bishop of 
Antioch. 

5 Can. A post. xxx. prescribes the fourth week after 
Pentecost for the first, which would fall after the Syrian' 
harvest, and the 12th October {Ilyperberctwi xii.). 

8 Compare also Can. Laodic. xix. See also Bingham, 
xviii. 1, and Cabassutius, Not. Cone. xx. 
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Synodal epistles are not of less importance than 
canons, and have much historical interest as indi¬ 
cating the circumstances that led to these marked 
points in ecclesiastical history, and stereo typed, as 
it were, the truth for subsequent ages. Such an 
epistle was now addressed by the council to the 
church of Alexandria, and to the other churches 
throughout Catholic Christendom. 

Throughout the centuiy, until the second 
general council was held at Constantinople, [a.d. 
381], the restless ambition of the Arian party 
kept the Church in a continual state of turmoil. 
After that period the evil was finally ejected 
from the Church, and became their only principle 
of union to the barbarian hordes that overran the 
Iiomish empire in its decline. Arian councils 
were held to upset, if possible, the work that had 
been done at Nice; the great Athanasius, as the 
champion of orthodoxy, being the especial mark 
of Arian hatred. At the Council of Tyre [a. d. 
335] he was accused of the blackest crimes, even 
of murder, and the hand of his victim was pro¬ 
duced ; but the murdered man presented himself 
also before the council alive and well. Yet 
Athanasius was excommunicated and driven into 
exile, the Meletian party acting as accusers, the 
Arian as judge. The sentence was confirmed by 
a similar council, that “of the Dedication,” at 
Antioch [a.d. 341]. Eor the next twelve years 
Arianism, supported by court influence, continued 
unchecked in its course of intrigue and violence 
[a.d. 347]. The Council of Sardica under Mount 
Hsemus interposed a temporary resistance, and 
reversed the sentence passed upon Athanasius. 
But fie was again deposed by the Council of 
Milan [a.d. 355], and a price set upon his head.’ 
Five bishops voluntarily shared liis banishment— 
Dionysius of Milan, Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius 
of Yercelles, Hilary of Poictiers, and Liberius of 
Borne. The answer of the latter is on record, 7 
when money was offered to him for his journey 
by an officer of the court: “ You have laid waste 
the churches throughout the world, and you 
offer me alms as a culprit, aTreA.de, TrpwTov yevov 
Xpurriavos.” Si ita semper! At the Council of 
Sirmium Liberius signed a semi-Arian creed, and 
a condemnation of Athanasius, as Cabassutius 
says, “ desiderio succumbens repetendse pristime 
Sedis” [Concil. xxxiii.] ; and in effect it procured 
liis recall from exile. 

The death of the semi-Arian Constantius [a.d. 
361] made a way to the throne for the Eclectic 
Julian. He summoned a council at Alexandria, 
a.d. 362, to investigate the charges against Atha¬ 
nasius; they were completely refuted, and the 
orthodox faith once more occupied its proper posi¬ 
tion. However, precedents as regards the recon¬ 
ciliation of offenders were followed, and the less 
culpable of the Arian party were allowed to retain 
their sees on signing the Nicene formulary; the 
more active and obnoxious were received back into 
the Church, but only as laymen. 

Somewhere about a.d. 370, may be placed the 
Council of Laodicea, in which sixty canons were 
passed, the last of which is of most importance 
7 Thcod. H. E. ii. 16. 
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as giving the first synodal list of the books of 
Canonical Scripture. It omits the Apocryphal 
hooks, with the exception of Baruch, which is 
added to Jeremiah, and the Epistle of Jeremiah 
which follows Lamentations in LXX. The Apo¬ 
calypse also is ignored. The remaining canons 
principally refer to ritual and to clerical life. 

Athanasius closed a life of glorious struggle for 
the truth, at threescore years and ten, in a.d. 
373, from which period the semi-Arian party 
passed into the Macedonian heresy which denied 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. This heresy, 
together with the scliismatical conduct of Maxi¬ 
mus the Cynic, and the necessity for reaffirming 
with authority the Catholic faith, caused the 
convocation of the Second General Council at 
Constantinople. The cause of schism was the 
appointment of Gregory of Hazianzum to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople. In bygone years 
lie had been appointed to the See of Sasime, in 
the exarchate of Cmsarea, but a dispute arising 
he preferred to resign rather than contest the 
appointment, and retiring to his father’s See of 
Hazianzum there assisted him in his episcopal 
duties. A canon of the Council of Xiee, follow¬ 
ing older prescription, interdicted the translation 
of bishops from one see to another; and when 
Gregory rvas appointed by acclamation to the 
See of Constantinople, Maximus, coveting the 
appointment for liimsclf, broke into the metro¬ 
politan church by night and caused himself to 
be enthroned as bishop, asserting that Gregory 
having been already consecrated to one see, and 
exercising episcopal duties in a second, was under 
a canonical disability, aud could not be raised to 
the See of Constantinople. Under this state of 
things a council was summoned by Theodosius, 
a.d. 381, and one hundred and fifty bishops with 
thirty-six of the Macedonian party, met for 
deliberation. Its first act was to pronounce for 
the validity of Gregory’s appointment. The 
presiding bishop, Mcletius of Antioch, having 
died at this stage of proceedings, before business 
could be resumed, the Egyptian bishops who 
had been duly summoned arrived, and taking 
offence because the Council had been opened in 
their absence, revived the objection of disqualifi¬ 
cation against Gregory. With that self-denial 
that was so peculiarly characteristic of him, he 
again declined the contest, and resigned his ap¬ 
pointment, to which Xectarius, unknown to 
fame, was appointed. The council thus received 
its fourth president. Meletius had opened it; 
on liis death Gregory succeeded; then Timothy 
of Alexandria took the presidential seat; and 
finally Uectarius. It is impossible to say under 
which of them the creed and the canons were 
put forth, the subscriptions including that of 
Meletius who died, and of Timothy who came late. 
At the very outset the Macedonians, as semi- 
Arians, declared that they would sooner sym¬ 
bolize with the Arians than subscribe to the 
1 lomoousion; and leaving the council, wrote to 
the different churches to dissuade them from 
accepting the acts of the council, and became 
openly declared heretics. The alterations made 
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in the ereed by the several added clauses may 
be seen under the article Creed. 

Seven canons were put forth by this council: 
in the first the Nicene faith is confirmed, and all 
heresy anathematized nominatim, the Eunomian 
or Anomaean affirming the Son to be of different 
and inferior substance from the Eather; the 
Allan as represented by Eudoxus; the semi- 
Arian or Macedonian, -who denied the Divinity of 
the Holy Ghost; the Sabellians, who explained 
the distinct personality of the Holy Trinity as 
mere temporary emanations; the Marcellians, who 
declared that the Son came forth in time and 
returned again into the substance of the Eather; 
the Pliotinians or Humanitarians, and the Apol- 
linarians, who denied the true humanity of our 
Lord by declaring that the Logos occupied the 
place of a human soul. The second canon, enforc¬ 
ing ancient custom, restrains bishops to the juris¬ 
diction of their own provinces and dioceses; 1 the 
third canon assigns to the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople the same prerogative of honour as to 
Kome. The fourth denies to Maximus all epis¬ 
copal authority and function. The sixth lays 
down rules that late troubles had made so neces¬ 
sary with respect to accusations brought against 
bishops, and the court before which they should 
be heard. The last canon defines the course to 
be followed in receiving heretics into the church. 
Those whose baptism was recognised as valid were 
to be admitted by sacred unction; 2 all others by 
baptism as pagans, and after a sufficiently long 
course of penitential discipline. The acts of the 
council bearing date the Ides of July, were ren¬ 
dered complete by a synodal letter to the Emperor. 

Important councils were held at the commence¬ 
ment of the fifth century in consequence of the 
first rise of the Pelagian heresy. But it was 
scarcely originated by Pelagius. On his arrival in 
Borne from Britain he learned his heresy from a 
Syrian named Buffinus. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
also was infected with the same error, and in 
fact it may be traced far back, to the teaching of 
Origen with respect to free-will. See Pela- 
gianism, under which article will be found an 
account of the principal councils held in conse¬ 
quence of that heresy. 

Xestorius was enthroned at Constantinople, 
a.d. 428, and at once broached the heresy that 
there was no hypostatic union between God and 
man in Christ; that God was in Christ, but not 
by personal unity of the two natures in the one 
being of Christ; that the union of the two 
natures did not commence as the Catholic faith 
had always taught, with the creation of the first 
rudimental germ of humanity, but that Christ 
was born into the world, and then that the 
Divine Xature rvas superadded to the human. 
The term ^eo-okos had been used more than a cen¬ 
tury previously by Alexander, Patriarch of Alex¬ 
ander, in his First Epistle on the Arian ques- 

1 The word diocese had a wider meaning than at pre¬ 
sent, embracing several provinces. 

2 Or by the imposition of episcopal hands, which was 
tantamount to chrism. [Amalari. Fortnnat. dc Eccl. 
Off. c. 27.] 
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tion to Alexander of Byzantium ,1 and it exactly 
expresses tlio union of two natures in one Christ, 
as taught from the beginning by the Church. 
Hcstorius affirmed that the Blessed Virgin was 

dvOpitiTTOTOKOS or XptCTTOTOKOS, blit 110t 0£OTOK'OS. 

The point at issue, therefore, was very clear, 
and Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, having expos¬ 
tulated with the heretical patriarch in vain, 
wrote to him his celebrated epistle, a.d. 
430, containing an appendix of twelve anathe¬ 
mas that exhibit in the clearest point of view 
the difference between Xestorian error and ortho¬ 
dox doctrine. 

The Emperor Theodosius, urged by all parties, 
summoned a council for Pentecost, June 7 th, in 
the following year, Ephesus being named as a 
place of most convenient access by sea and by 
land. It was also highly appropriate, since the 
Mother of our Lord, “ Blessed among women ” as 
the 0cotokos, had there closed her eyes in death. 
On the day appointed 1 2 all had met there with 
the exception of John, Bishop of Antioch, 
and the Syrian clergy; after a fortnight’s delay 
it was determined to commence the business of 
the meeting, which was opened accordingly, June 
22 nd, in the Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Gospel being placed on the central throne 
in token of the Saviour’s presence. 

Xestorius not having presented himself the 
council sent a citation, but found his house sur¬ 
rounded by the soldiers who had accompanied 
him. The letters mitten by Hestorius were 
therefore read by the votary, and the heretical doc¬ 
trine they contained was condemned uno ore. 
Sentence of deposition and excommunication was 
accordingly passed. Heresy, however, had here 
also the ear of the court, and the Count Candi- 
dianus entered a protest against the acts of the 
council as being invalid without the presence of 
the Syrian bishops; on the 27th of the month 
they at length arrived, and a deputation of 
bishops and clergy delegated by the council to 
wait upon the Bishop of Antioch and to report 
the proceedings, were driven away with blows. 
The legates from the See of Borne having arrived, 
a second session v T as held on the lOtli of July, at 
which the former sentence of deposition and ex- 
communication was confirmed, and synodal let¬ 
ters were written to the emperor and to the clergy 
of Constantinople. 3 4 John, Bishop of Antioch, 
who had held a meeting of the Xestorian party 
and excommunicated Cyril, refused to obey the 
citation of the council f he and his party were 

1 First termed Constantinople, A.n. 830, it being re¬ 
built by the emperor. Hitherto the Bishop of Byzantium 
had reeognised the Bishop of Heraclea as his metropoli¬ 
tan. It has been seen that the third of the Constan¬ 
tinople Canons raised the See to an equality of honour 
with Borne, 5ia rb iivai abrfy vtu.v 'VixixrjV. 

2 St. Augustin, was summoned, but death had antici¬ 
pated the summons. 

3 In this letter it is affirmed that the Blessed Virgin 
resided at Ephesus with St. John, and there ended her 
days. 

4 Ex abimclanti cautela. In all eases of excommuni¬ 
cation it should be understood that tire Cliureh univer¬ 
sally followed the precept, “an heretic after a first and 
second admonition reject ” [Tit. iii. 10]. 
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cut off from communion, and debarred from the 
exercise of all episcopal function. The six canons 
passed by the council have reference only to the 
difference caused by the scliismatical behaviour 
of the Syrian party. Maximian was consecrated 
to the vacant see of Constantinople. October 25th 
of the same year. 

Twenty years later [a.d. 451], complaint was 
made to Flavian, Bishop of Constantinople, while 
celebrating bis provincial synod, that Eutyches, 
archimandrite of the monastery in that city, was 
teaching the opposite error to Xestorius; viz., 
that the Godhead and the Manhood were not dis¬ 
tinct in the Person of Clnist, hut that a third 
nature neither wholly God nor wholly man was 
the effect of the union of the two substances. 
After the customary tactics, Eutyches first ob¬ 
tained a respite of delay, and used it to gain the 
support of the secular power. Backed by an 
armed force he appeared to his metropolitan’s 
citation, but obstinately maintaining bis error 
was deposed from tlie presbyterate, and deprived 
of his office as archimandrite. Eutyches now 
threw off all restraint, and set about collecting a 
party round him, by whose means the emperor 
Theodosius was prevailed upon to summon a 
council to meet at Ephesus. The council met 
[a.d. 449], but is known in history as y XycrriKi) 
ervvoSos, Lcitronum Sy nodus, its acts being alto¬ 
gether invalidated by the violent partizansliip of 
Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, and the com¬ 
pulsory signature of them by the council in the 
presence of a military force [Cone. Chalc. art. i.]. 
Theodosius having died [a.d. 450], his successor 
Marcian summoned a general council, now ren¬ 
dered inevitable. Aiecea was appointed in the 
first instance, hut Chalcedon was substituted as 
being more conveniently situated on the Asiatic 
side of the Bosphorus, immediately opposite to 
Constantinople. The council 5 opened on October 
8th [a.d. 451]. Dioscorus was excommunicated for 
his violent conduct and advocacy of the heretical 
Eutyches at Ephesus, the sentence remaining 
unaltered. Tlie Xicene symbol was affirmed, and 
newer phases of heresy were condemned by a 
synodal definition of its creed. Thirty canons were 
framed confirmatory of preceding canons, and 
regulating the lives of the clergy. The authority 
of the Sec of Constantinople over the Churches 
of Pontus and Asian Thrace was asserted, and a 
co-ordinate rank with the see of Borne was given 
to it [Hefele, Gondli.cn Gesch.]. 

COUXSELS OE PEBEECTIOK It is the 
command of our Lord Jesus Christ, “ Be ye per¬ 
fect, even as your Father Avhicli is in heaven is 
perfect” [Matt. v. 48]. Every Christian, there¬ 
fore, is called to strive towards this standard. St. 
Paul, in accordance with this, declares to the 
Corinthians, while setting aside tlie mere wisdom 
of the world, that nevertheless “ we speak wis¬ 
dom among them that are perfect” [1 Cor. ii. 6], 
spiritual, heavenly wisdom, suited to their position 
as “ perfeeti ” [TEAEIOI], There can be no per- 

5 Tlie clergy being seated witlrin the eliancel, the 
emperor and a full body of senators in the nave, iv r< p 
fxiaw irpos tZv KayidXXwi’ tov aytorarov OvffiaaTtjpiov. 
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fection naturally in fallen man, for the Tall was 
the loss of an inherent perfecting power of super¬ 
natural life, but this power is restored in Holy 
Baptism. We are therein made partakers of the 
Divine nature, and the Divine nature is the 
summary of all possible perfections. 

Cluistian perfection is to be understood in 
various ways. 

1. Immanent , or habitual perfection, which is 
communicated by the sacraments, being the sub¬ 
stantive perfection of Christian life. This is made 
complete at our confirmation. This is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from operative or active perfection, 
which consists in the exercise of great virtues. 

2. Personal perfection is to be distinguished 
from perfection of state. The one consists in the 
exercise of virtues according to individual inspi¬ 
ration. The other is attained by exactness in ful¬ 
filling the special duties of our calling. We must 
not, however, suppose that the one can really be 
without the other. Exactness in the duties of 
our calling is one of the highest tokens of per¬ 
sonal perfection in other acts, and other acts 
without this are little worth. 

3. The perfection of the pilgrim state is not 
the same as the perfection of the heavenly home. 
The expression is a very beautiful one by which 
devotional ■writers have been used to designate 
our life of probation and our future life of accep¬ 
tance. This life is via. That life is patria. In 
this, our state of wandering or exile, absolute 
perfection cannot be attained. That belongs to 
those who have reached the home. It is a heresy 
to maintain, as the Pelagians, Beghards, Illumi¬ 
nati, and Quietists did in various ways, that 
spotless perfection is attainable in our present 
state; nevertheless there is such a perfection 
attainable in this life, that the soul may be united 
to God in unbroken love. 

4. The perfection attainable in our present state 
is itself divided into the lower or essential, and 
the higher or accidental. The first is necessary to 
the life of the soul; any mortal sin by which 
the soul forfeits the love of God being a violation 
of this perfection. The higher perfection consists 
in the observance of those counsels by which the 
soul advances more and more in Divine love. 

5. As the natural life has its various stages of 
progress, so also has the heavenly life: and con¬ 
sequently perfection is divided into the perfection 
of beginners, the perfection of the proficient, the 
perfection of the perfect. This last is that to 
which the name truly belongs. It is applied to 
the two former as leading on to this. This must 
be the aim of all Christians, who would walk 
worthy of their vocation, and fulfil our Lord’s 
bidding, “ Be ye perfect, even as your Eather 
which is in heaven is perfect ” [Matt. v. 48]. 

The foundation of all true perfection must be 
in the healthful performance of all duties belong¬ 
ing to our station. Perfection, however, is some¬ 
thing beyond natural rectitude of conduct. It is 
the aspiring of the soul to God with the energy 
of supernatural love; and this will find its special 
mode of exercise according to the varying circum¬ 
stances of individuals. To the rich man our 
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Lord said, “ If thou wilt bo perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast, and give to the poor, . . . and 
come and follow Me” [Matt. xix. 21]. 

Every possible human perfection was summed 
up in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
is at once the source of all perfection and the 
model of all perfection. Whatever may be the 
perfection which God may set before us, it is con¬ 
tained within those words, “Follow Me.” As all 
receive grace from Christ, so all are called to 
show forth the likeness of Christ. The eall to 
imitate Christ is universal. “Baptism doth repre¬ 
sent unto us our profession, which is to follow 
the example of our Saviour Christ, and to be 
made like unto Him.” But inasmuch as we can¬ 
not attain to all His perfections, we are called 
each one to be like Him in some special character 
of His life according to our several positions. His 
obedience to the Father’s will is set before us all 
as our neeessary example. Each loving heart 
among His people will be eager to choose some 
special feature of our Lord’s life for particular 
imitation. Love is not satisfied with a merely 
necessary obedience. Love, even natural love, 
desires to spend and be spent for the object to 
which it is directed. Much more does superna¬ 
tural love demand some opportunity of self-sacri¬ 
fice, supernatural love which has been kindled 
by the love exhibited at Calvary. It is God 
has given us this natural faculty of love, and He 
being the Author both of nature and of grace, has 
quickened this faculty for supernatural exercises 
by the gift of His Holy Spirit; He gives us 
therefore the opportunity of exerting this faculty 
in spiritual matters as in natural. While He 
requires from us certain acts as acts of necessary 
obedience, He leaves us free to choose in various 
matters whether or no we will make certain acts 
of self-sacrifice, and submit ourselves to eertain 
forms of self-sacrifice under the simple impulse of 
love to Himself. The exercise of this love is the 
practice of true perfection. 

This perfection is regarded by theologians as 
threefold, being correlative to our threefold 
temptation as arising from the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, and connected -with our mind, our 
body, and our estate. The lust of the flesh or 
sensuality, the lust of the eye or covetousness, and, 
finally, the pride of life, are the threefold root of 
sin. Chastity, poverty, and obedience, the dis¬ 
cipline of the body, the discipline of the estate, 
the discipline of the will, are the threefold cord of 
perfection. These are called the counsels of per¬ 
fection, because they train the soul for the per¬ 
fect following of our Lord Jesus Christ. Our 
Lord exhibited these three conditions in the 
most perfect manner. Without them,-the outer 
life cannot be wholly detached from the world. 
As the outer life eannot be wholly detached with¬ 
out them, so they are also great means whereby 
the inner life may become detached. For, it is 
to be remembered, perfection does not consist in 
these three states as such, but they are “ coun¬ 
selled” or recommended to us as helps by the 
faithful use of which we may attain it. 

Chastity, when thus technically spoken of, in- 
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eludes both virginity and chaste widowhood. 
This is eommended to us by our Blessed Lord 
when He says, “ There be eunuchs, which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake” [Matt. xix. 12]. While our Lord’s 
mystieal life lias sanctified matrimony, so that it 
represents the spiritual marriage or unity which 
is between Christ and His Chureh, His life as a 
man upon earth was a virgin life, and therefore 
virginity is a speeial means of likeness to Him. 
It is also naturally greatly conducive to the pur¬ 
poses of religion. “ He that is unmarried careth 
for the things that belong to the Lord, how he 
may please the Lord” [1 Cor. vii. 32]. Marriage 
of necessity entangles persons in the things of the 
world, and gives them less opportunity of devoting 
themselves entirely to God’s service. It is or¬ 
dained by Him that there shall be this means 
of filling His Chureh, and of bringing into it on 
earth those who will be the jewels of Christ’s 
crown in heaven; but He lias also ordained for 
those “who can receive it” the state of holy 
virginity, in which there may be no care but the 
care for His glory. Accordingly our Lord Jesus 
invites to the celibate life, saying, “Every one 
that hath forsaken . . . wife, or children, . . 
for My Fame's sake, shall receive an hundred¬ 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life” [Matt, 
xix. 29]. We find, moreover, a special promise 
in the Revelation bestowed, upon those who have 
not defiled themselves with women, for they are 
virgins. These, it is' said, “are they which 
follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. These 
were redeemed from among men, being first-fruits 
unto God and to the Lamb. And in their mouth 
was found no guile: for they are without fault 
before the throne of God ” [Lev. xiv. 5, 6]. 

Poverty is the discipline by which the lust of 
the eye is especially corrected, the discipline of 
temptations arising from estate. The Son of 
God in coming into the world was free to choose 
what condition He pleased, whether of wealth 
or poverty. He' chose poverty. In choosing 
poverty He sanctified it, commended it to our 
choice, made it a special means of graee when 
faithfully accepted. “ When He was rieh, yet 
for our sakes He became poor ” [2 Cor. viii. 9]. He 
had not where to lay His head. When a eertain 
man said unto Him, “Lord, I will follow Thee 
whithersoever Thou gocst,” our Lord put before 
him this condition of utter poverty as the condi¬ 
tion upon which alone such elosc discipleship 
eould be attained [Luke ix. 57, 58]. Our Lord’s 
poverty was, moreover, a voluntary poverty. He 
might at any time have surrounded Himself at 
will with all the affluence of this Avorld’s luxury, 
even as He fed the thousands in the wilderness. 
But He never did exert His supernatural power 
for His own deliverance from any necessity. To 
have done so would have been a violation of that 
entire trust in the Divine Providence of the 
Father’s will which was the law of His life. 
Sufferings of His that arose from poverty would 
have been no eonsolation to us, if whenever He 
felt so disposed He had removed the difficulty by 
miraculous ageney. And as He lived a life of 
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poverty, ehoosing it from His birth, and willingly 
abiding in its afflictions and manifold sufferings, 
so He eommends it as a means of special union with 
Himself. The rich young man came to Him and 
said, “Good Master, what good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life ?” and when Jesus 
put before him the necessity of obedienee, he re¬ 
plied that he had kept this from his youth. 
“What lack I yet ?” “Jesus then said unto him, 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven; and come, follow me ” [Matt. xix. 
16-22]. Thus He invited him to a life of volun¬ 
tary poverty. He set before him for his personal 
choice that blessing which is, so to speak, the 
foundation-stone of His Church: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven” [Matt. v. 3]. He showed that this beati¬ 
tude was not to be explained away, as some 
would do, to signify a mere detachment from the 
world’s glory, a metaphorical poverty. He in¬ 
tended that those who would win this blessing in 
its fulness should feci along with Himself the 
pinch of poverty in its reality. St. Peter asks 
what he and the other Apostles should have since 
they had forsaken all in order to follow Him. 
Jesus tells them of the glory of the kingdom 
which by the terms of His beatitude they were to 
share, and extends to others the reward which 
the Apostles had obtained, saying, in the words 
quoted with reference to chastity, “Every one 
that hath forsaken . . . lands for My Fame’s 
sake, shall receive an hundred-fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life” [Matt. xix. 29]. 

Obedience is the third counsel of perfection. 
Its object is to perfect our inner nature by the 
mortification of the will and by destruction of 
that which is the tap-root of sin, namely, pride. 
In the same chapter in which our Lord sets be¬ 
fore us virginity and poverty as speeial means of 
attaining the life of the kingdom of heaven, He 
seems to invite us to obedience by setting before 
us the example of little children. Of such, said 
He, is the kingdom of heaven [Matt. xix. 14], 
Thus this ehapter appears to be intended to 
offer a complete view of the highest calls of the 
religious life. It might have been imagined that 
this virtue, however necessary for ourselves, would 
have been inconsistent with our Lord’s character, 
or that herein we must have deviated from His 
example. But, on the contrary, so truly did He, 
the Son of God, become man that He exhibits 
in His own person the obedience whieh His 
words command. He was not only obedient to 
the general Providence of His Father, but as He 
condescended to become a child, He was subject, 
giving a child’s obedience to His parents, His 
mother, and His foster-father. From the beginning 
of His Incarnation, He, the Wisdom of God, pos¬ 
sessed all knowledge. He did not therefore sub¬ 
mit to His parents out of the mere necessity of 
childhood or the prudence of conscious ignorance. 
He submitted to them, the All-Wise submitted 
to the fallible, as a high exercise of the virtue of 
humility, to exercise the surrender of the will by 
which the sacrifice of His whole Being was per- 
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fee ted. Thus He teaches men that no amount of 
intellectual power exempts from the blessedness 
of a surrendered will, lie must often have been 
conscious of the imperfection of the parental com¬ 
mands which He had to obey, but this conscious¬ 
ness perfected the obedience with which He 
obeyed those commands. So it may sometimes 
happen that persons living under religious obedi¬ 
ence to a superior are aware that tilings which 
are enjoined are unwise, yet if they are not sinful 
that they are to be done. Such obedience, how¬ 
ever, never involves the doing of anything which 
the conscience perceives to be plainly wrong. It 
cannot do this, for our prior obedience to the law 
of God precludes any such violation of conscience. 
Obedience to an earthly superior covers all the 
ground which obedience to God’s law leaves open, 
but it reaches no further. In like manner, obedi¬ 
ence to the laws of the Church is prior to obedi¬ 
ence to the command of any individual director. 
Nevertheless, in matters rvlicre our own will is 
left free to act, great blessedness, great wisdom, 
and great power, will be found to result from 
submission. 

These three counsels, chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, constitute the basis of the religious 
life. They arc called counsels of perfection be¬ 
cause our Blessed Lord commends them to us by 
word and example, although not enforcing them 
upon us by universal command, and they are in¬ 
struments of perfection to such as are really 
called by God to follow them out. [Vocation.] 

CREATION. The causation of the existence 
of all things, animate or inanimate, which are not 
uncreated. 

In the creeds of the Church, the fact of creation 
is asserted as an attribute of God in the inclusive 
forms, “ Maker of heaven and earth,” and “Maker 
of heaven and earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible.” The first appearance of this article 
is in the account of the creed given by Irenteus, 
who states it in the words of [Exod. xx. 11, and 
Acts iv. 24] rov TreTTOLTjKOTa rov ovpav OV, KOL T7jV 
yrjv Kal ras OaXacrcras Kal irdvra ra ev av~oi<s 
[. IJcer . i. 2], which shews that the form used in 
the Nicene Creed had been substantially in use 
from the beginning. This expression of belief in 
God as the First Cause of all things was, indeed, 
made necessary by the errors that arose as soon 
as ever Christianity became the subject of philo¬ 
sophic thought. The fables of heathen poetry 
had long ceased to have any hold upon heathen 
philosophers, and yet they had no better substitute 
to oiler than that matter was eternal, or that 
some element such as fire or water had given 
existence to all things else. The Gnostics built 
up a theory of TEons, subordinate eternals, 
Demiurgi, or working gods, who created all things, 
while the Supreme Eternal remained at rest. In 
answer to these and all other theories the Church 
declared, “We believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and of 
all things visible and invisible.” 

Scripture evidence. The derivation of all 
things from a first cause may be reasoned out 
with some degree of certainty by natural 
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theology; but, the fact of inspiration admitted, 
we have the highest possible evidence on the 
subject in the statements, direct and indirect, of 
Holy Scripture. Natural theology leads up to the 
conclusion that there must have been a First Cause, 
and that the First Cause must have been God : 
Holy Scripture says there was a First Cause, God 
who has Himself vouchsafed to be the historian 
of Ilis work. It is by no means so certain as is 
sometimes assumed that there would have beeL 
any reasoning out of the evidence at all, if there 
had not first been the direct evidence afforded by 
the statement of revelation. 

The first words of Genesis do indeed give the 
key to the whole subject of creation. “ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth 
. . . and God said, Let there be . . . and there 
was” [Gen. i. 1, 3, 6, 9, 11, &c.]. For these two 
statements declare [1] that all created things 
■were created by God, and [2] that they were 
created by the pov r er of Ilis will. Assuming 
that these two statements proceed from God, all 
other evidence will be of the nature of illustration 
rather than of proof: the exhaustive character of 
the Divine rvords carrying them beyond the 
region of rational controversy, and the circum¬ 
stance that they are spoken on a subject outside 
of the- reach of history or experience making 
it impossible to give them any rational contra¬ 
diction. 

The corroborative statements contained in later 
parts of the Holy Bible are very numerous; but 
it is only necessary to quote a ferv of them for 
the purpose of this article. The 104th Psalm is 
thus a hymn of praise founded either on the 
statements contained in the Book of Genesis, or 
on information derived by inspiration from the 
same Divine source. It attributes the creation 
of light, v r ater, angels, the earth, the vegetable 
world, birds, the sun and moon, quadrupeds, and, 
lastly, man, to God. “ 0 Lord, how manifold 
are Thy works: in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all. . . . Thou sendest forth Thy Spirit, they 
are created: and Thou renewest the face of the 
earth.” In a similar manner, but in a more con¬ 
densed form, the 148th Psalm enumerates the 
different existences, animate and inanimate, of the 
universe, and says respecting all, “ Let them 
praise the Name of the Lord, for lie commanded, 
and they were created,” which is in exact agree¬ 
ment with the “Let there be . . . and there 
was” of Genesis. Going forward in historical 
order we find Isaiah writing, “ Thus saith God 
the Lord, He that' created the heavens, and 
stretched them out: He that spread forth the 
earth and that which cometli out of it; He that 
givctli breath unto the people upon it, and spirit 
to them that walk therein” [Isa. xlii. 5], Jere¬ 
miah ’writes, “The gods that have not made the 
heavens and the earth even they shall perish 
from the earth, and from under these heavens. 
He hath made the earth by His power, He hath 
established the world by His wisdom, and hath 
stretched out the heavens by His discretion” 
[Jer. x. 11, 12; li. 15]. “Thou,” was the song 
of the Lerites on the return from Babylon, “ even 
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Thou art Lord alone: Thou hast made heaven, 
the heaven of heavens, with all their host, the 
earth, and all things that are therein, the seas 
and all that is therein, and thou preservest them 
all” [Heh. ix. 6]. And so the constant stream of 
testimony flows from the Old Testament, through 
the intermediate times [2 Macc. vii. 28], and 
through the enlightened Apostolic age [Rom. xi. 
36; 2 Cor. viii. 6; Heb. xi. 3], right on to the 
triumphant song of Heaven revealed in the last 
pages of Holy Scripture, “Thou art worthy, 0 
Lord, to receive glory and honour and power; 
for Thou hast created all things, and for Thy 
pleasure they are and were created” [Rev. iv. 
11]. This continuous consistency of statement 
by many writers, and in many ages, is, in itself, 
a proof that in its various forms, the one state¬ 
ment is a divinely revealed truth. 

The work of the Son of God in Creation is ex¬ 
pressly stated in the Hicene Creed, in the words 
“ By whom all things were made.” It is stated 
with equal distinctness by St. Paul -. “ Por by 
Him were all things created that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible . . . 
all things were created by Him, and for Him” 
[Col. i. 16], “And to make all men see what is 
the fellowship of the mystery which from the 
beginning of the world hath been hid in God, 
Who created -all things by Jesus Christ” [Eph. 
hi. 9], and by St. John, “ All things were made 
by Him; and without Him was not anything 
made that was made” [John i. 3]. In similar 
language the ancient Psalms had said, “ By the 
Word of the Lord were the heavens made” [Ps. 
xxxiii. 6], and “Who by His excellent Wisdom 
made the heavens” [Ps. cxxxvi. 5]. This mys¬ 
tery cannot be much more than stated and that 
in such words as are given in Holy Scripture, 
especially in our Lord’s words, “ My Eather 
worketh hitherto, and I work” [John v. IT], 
It can only be explained further that the Word 
made all things, not as an instrument, not as a 
deputy, but as a co-worker, in one united will, 
with the Eather, and as co-equal with the Father 
in A1 mightiness. 

Many ancient and modern writers have endea¬ 
voured to set aside the idea of an immediate 
creation by God, and to substitute for it, e.g., 
creation by intermediate beings [Demiurge] ; the 
eternity (in some more or less modified theory) 
of matter; or the development of all existent 
things out of some extremely attenuated matter 
by inherent force, or law of being. But no such 
theories attain any very wide acceptance, nor do 
they exhibit anything like stability. All experi¬ 
ence shews that there is as yet no such thing as 
“ finality” in the matter of scientific knowledge; 
and amid the many theories respecting creation 
which human ■wisdom has originated, there is 
none which can compete for stability and general 
acceptance with that which Divine Wisdom 
has set before us. [Xature. Emanation. 
Matter.] 

CREATIOXISM. There were controversies 
in the Church from an early period respecting 
the origin of the soul; the Gnostics and Mani- 
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oilmans believed that the soul was an emanation 
from, and thus formed a portion of the Divine 
Xature or Substance—a view for manifest reasons 
rejected by the Church as making the Divine 
Essence liable to change or deterioration. 1 
Another opinion which the Church condemned 
was that of Origen, who believed in the pre¬ 
existence of souls, or that God at the creation 
had formed all finite spirits or souls, which were 
infused into different bodies, as of angels, demons, 
stars (which he supposed were animated beings) 
or men, and that souls passed from one body to 
another in a higher or lower state, rising or 
falling according to their merits. 2 This opinion 
was condemned by one of the councils, 3 and by 
St. Epiphanius, 4 St. Leo, 5 and other Fathers. 
The false or heretical opinions mentioned being 
rejected, only two theories are possible respecting 
the origin of the soul: the one, that the soul 
created by God is infused into a child before 
birth, 17111011 is called Creationism; and the 
other theory, which is termed Traducianism, that 
the soul and body of a child are derived by 
propagation of his parents. 

We first find a reference to these theories in 
Tertullian, who advocated Traducianism. “ He 
imagined,” says Xeander in his Antignosticus, 
“that the soul of the first man was the source of 
all other souls which were developed in the 
continuation of the race, and that the soul of the 
first man was propagated along with the body— 
the so-called propagatio animarum per traducem 
—Traducianism. Thus he imagined that Adam’s 
soul was at first uniform: it had not yet 
developed that multiplicity of properties which 
might be educed from the individualizing of all 
those germs of humanity which were existing in 
Adam. 6 Hot without reason could he recognise 
a deeper connection in the development of the 
human race, a deeper unity (which he explained 
by means of that Traducianism) in the expres¬ 
sion of family peculiarities, in the propagation of 
qualities and propensities. Thus Tertullian 
opposed his Traducianism to an Atomistic, Ho- 
minalist theory of the development of mankind. 
In this manner also he explained the propaga¬ 
tion of a sinful tendency from the first man.” 7 
Tertullian, also, it may be remarked (which 

1 St. Augustine, Dc Genesi ad litcram, lib. ii. c. 2 ; I)e 
Hceresibus, vi. 

2 Naturas enim omnes ratione prseditas, hoc cst mentes 

a Deo ante mundi opificium, proereatas, liberoque in- 
struetas arbitrio fuisse putavit; qua recte vel male agendi 
facilitate diversis utentes modis, diversis inde vel gloria: 
vel ignominiae ae pcense gradus fuisse eonseentas; alias 
siquidem angelorum adeptas esse naturam quee leviorum 
essent noxarum fontes: quae contra, liberi arbitrii muncre 
in deterius fuissent abusaj in crassiora corpora sidcrum 
puta vel dasmonum vel komiuum esse depressas; sic 
tamen ut quocunque sint loco, proficcre possint in vir- 
tute, vel contra, relabi in vitia; ct vel regressus sui vel 
progressns ratione ad superiorem eveliantur statum, vel 
ad inferiorem detrudantur. Huct, Origen. lib. ii. c. 2, 
sec. 6. 3 Constant, [a.d. 540]. 

4 llccrcs. 64. 5 Epist. xxxv. e. xi., ad Juliamim. 

6 “Apparet quanta fuit qme unam animae naturam 
varic eolloeavit” [De Anima, e. 20]. “ Uniformis natura 
animre ab initio in Adam” [Ibid. c. 21]. 

7 Meander, Antignosticus , p. 463. Bohn’s transl. 
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might seem to support his theory), thought that 
the soul was of a certain material form. 1 

Again, the origin of the soul became neces¬ 
sarily a subject of dispute during St. Augus¬ 
tine’s controversy with Pelagius. St. Augustine 
believed that Adam’s sin had passed to all 
his descendants by propagation, and the whole 
human race became “massa damnata”—morally 
and physically corrupt. This may seem to imply 
Traducianism, but St. Augustine did not think 
this inference necessary or inevitable ; he cannot, 
he says, determine the truth of either one theory 
or the other. “As therefore,” he says, “both soul 
and body are alike punished, unless what is born 
is purilied by regeneration, certainly either both 
(i.e. soul and body) are derived in their corrupt 
state from man (Traducianism) or the one is 
corrupted in the other, as if in a corrupt vessel 
where it is placed by the secret justice of the 
Divine law (Creationism). But which of these 
is true, I would rather learn than teach, lest I 
should presume to teach what I do not know.” 2 
Again, lie says, “ Blame my hesitation as to the 
origin of the soul, because I do not venture to 
teach or maintain what I do not know. Bring 
forward on this so dark a subject what you 
please, if only that sentiment remain firm and 
unshaken, that the death of all is the fault of 
that one (Adam), and that in him all have 
sinned.” 3 

After the time of St. Augustine, we find that 
orthodox writers generally, though not with¬ 
out exception, 4 held the theory of Creationism. 
Thus St. Jerome 5 and St. Leo« expressly state 
that this doctrine is orthodox, or the belief 
of the Catholic Church. In the Middle Ages, as 
Hagenbach shews, the great Catholic writers 
maintain and defend the doctrine of Creationism, 
as St. Anselm, Hugo, St. Victor, Peter Lombard, 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. This doctrine may now 
be considered as the orthodox view on the origin 

1 De Anima, c. 9. De Came Christi, c. 11. 

2 C. Julianum, v. 15. 

3 Opus Imperf. iv. 104. The following passages were 
alleged in favour of Traducianism:—Gen. v. 3; Ps. li. 5; 
Rom. v. 12-19, comp, with 1 Cor. xv. 22; Eph. ii. 3j 
Heb. vii. 10; and of Creationism:—Ps. xxxii. 15, “qui 
fingit singillatim corda hominum ;” Zach. xi. 1, “qui 
fingit spiritual liomine in ipso;” and Eccl. xii. 7, “the 
Spirit to God who gave it.” The passages in favour of 
Creationism, as St. Augustine admits \Epist. ad Optatum 
cxc. sec. 17], are inconclusive, and may readily be 
answered by the Traducianist:—God can truly be said 
according to this theory, “to make” or “give” souls. We 
may quote as the best proof from Scripture of Crea¬ 
tionism, Eccl. xii. 7, and of Traducianism, Heb. vii. 10, 
though neither passage can be considered absolutely 
conclusive. 

4 As c.g. St. Gregory of Kvssa, who maintains the 
Traducianist theory : sec Dc Horn. Opificio, c. 29. 

6 After quoting Eccl. xii. 7, lie adds, “Ex quo satis 
ridendi qui putant aninias cum corporibus seri, et non 
a Deo soil a corporum parentibus gencrari. Cum enim 
earo revertatur in terrain, et spiritus redeat ad Dcum 
qui dedit ilium, manifestum est Deum parentem ani- 
marum esse, non homines” [ Comment. in Ecclcsiast. 
in loe\. 

6 Catliolica fides . . . qute omnem hominem in cor¬ 
poris anhmeque substantia a conditore universitatis 
fonnari atque animari intra a materna viscera confitetur. 
[Epist. ad Turribium, c. 9], 
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of tho soul. The chief objection against Tradu¬ 
cianism is the material conception of the soul 
which it implies, as if it could be transmitted 
like the body by generation, since the inference 
would generally, or at least might plausibly be 
made, that if the soul be subject to the same 
laws and conditions as the body, it is also 
perishable like the body, only a part of a 
material organization. This inference, though 
not really inevitable, would generally be made, 
and the Traducianist theory, in some degree at 
least, seems to sanction it. We cannot doubt, 
therefore, that the Church has, by a wise and 
unerring instinct, adopted the theory of Crea¬ 
tionism as being really in accordance with the 
true meaning of Scripture, and clearly setting 
forth the immaterial and divine origin of the soul. 

CEDEDS. The word “creed” represents the 
“credo” of the Latin churches. The creed was 
also termed “ regula fidei,” as the equivalent of 
the Eastern KavcW rqs aA^tietas, the “standard” 
of faith, Kavibv being a “ builder’s square;” but 
more generally SiyqSoAov, symbolum. This latter 
term meant either the “ earnest-money ” paid as 
security for the future fulfilment of a contract, 
whence criyi/joAaios Suo? was an action to compel 
such fulfilment, or it meant also the “pass” of 
military life, and as such it soon acquired a per¬ 
manent significance. For the heresies that from 
the beginning troubled the infant Church rejected 
these compendious forms of faith, the possession 
of which was a “ tessera ” of church membership 
throughout the world, 7 whereby the faithful were 
known to each other in every church and clime. 

As the creeds were the earliest development of 
the formal faith of the Church, so they are the 
first and most authentic form of her oral tradi¬ 
tion. They were learned and confessed by the 
candidates for baptism, and openly recited as the 
rule of faith, one and the same from one genera¬ 
tion to another. The creeds, subserving in this 
way the growth and edification of the Church, 
are anterior to the Gospels. There are traces of 
them in fact observable in Scripture. The earliest 
Gospel, that of St. Matthew, did not appear 
before a.d. 42. The earliest Epistle, 1 Thessalo- 
nians, not before a.d. 52. But the use of the 
creeds commenced so soon as converts were to be 
baptized into the L T ame of Christ; and their first 
growing germ was supplied by our Lord Himself, 
when He bade His disciples “go into all nations 
and baptize in the Name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.” Thus the first converts of Samaria, 
believing the things preached concerning tho 
kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, 
■were baptized, and in a few days their acceptance 
Avas sealed to them by recehdng at the hands of 
the Apostles the Holy Ghost, according to the 
sure promise of the Lord. Their faith in God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit Avas approved, 
and through that faith they Avere justified by 
the baptismal remission of sins. The necessary 
truths into Avliich con\ r erts Avere baptized form a 
tolerably full account of symbolical doctrine, 
comprising belief in God the Father, God the 
7 T7jv diro Trepdrcop tws Trepdruv. Symb. Alex . 
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Son, and God the Holy Gliost, faith in the his¬ 
torical faets of Christ’s death, His Resurreetion 
on the third day and Aseension; faith in the 
Seeond Coining of Christ in glory, and in the 
meantime in the judicial power and authority of 
the Lord delegated to His Church in the doe trine 
of Eepentanee and of the Forgiveness of sins 
[ef. Luke xxiv. 47]. All these are necessary par¬ 
ticulars eonneeted with the preaching of the 
kingdom of God and faith in the Lord Jesus, 


and instruction upon these points must from the 
first have preceded baptism. 

Next we find early evidence of such a formula 
of faith as the ereed in the various addresses of 
the Apostles recorded in the Aets, and in confor¬ 
mity with “ the principles of the doetrine of 
Christ” delivered to them by the Lord. Indeed, 
this is so generally the ease that the Artieles of 
the Creed may be tabulated from the instruction 
of our Lord and Divine utteranees of His Apostles. 


BELIEF IN 


Articles 

OF THE 

Creed. 

God 

the 

Father. 

God 

the 

Son. 

God ttie 
Holy 
Ghost. 

Passion. 

Descent 

INTO 

H ell. 

Resur¬ 

rection. 

Ascen¬ 

sion. 

Second 

Advent. 

Repent¬ 

ance. 

Remis¬ 
sion OF 
Sins. 
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Matt, xxviii. 

19 

19 

19 



10 

Mark 
xvi. 19 




Mt.xxviii 
19, 20 

Luke xxiv. 

49 | 

49 

49, Acts 1 
i. 4, S | 

46 

Acts ii. 
24, 31 

46 

51, Acts 
i. 9 

Acts i. 11 

Luke 
xxiv. 47 

47 

49, Acts 
i. 8. 

John xx. . 

17 

17 

22 



9, 20, 28 

17 

xxi. 22 


xx. 23 

xx. 21, 

23 

St. Peter, 
Acts ii. . 

17 

22, 33, 
34 

17, 33, 
38 

23 


24, 81, 
32 

33 


38 

38 

32 

Acts iii.'. . 

13 

13, 15 


15 


15 

21 

19-21 

19, 26 

19 

15 

Acts iv. . . 

24 

12, 27, 
30 


10, 27 
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Acts v. . . 

30 

31 

32 

30 


30 

31 


31 

31 

32 

Acts x. . . 

34, 36 

38 

33 

39 


40, 41 


42 


43 

41, 42 

St. Stephen, 
Acts vii. . 

2, 32, 
37, 55 

52, 55 

51 

52 ! 


55, 56 

55, 56 





St. Paul, 
Acts xiii. 

17,23 

23, 33, 
35 


23 


30, 33, 
34, 37 




3S 

31 

Epistle to 
Hebrews vi. 

1 

1-6 

I 

4 

6 


2 


2 

1,6 
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The first indication of a Rule of Faith contained 
in the Saered Canon is in Heb. vi., where we 
have six distinet artieles [see Tabular view] eited 
as first “ principles of the doetrine of Christ ” 
[Heb. v. 13], the milk of babes. Sueh “prin¬ 
ciples,” as we believe, were eolleeted together in 
a eoneise form for the use of eateehist as well as 
eateehumen; for it was no neeessary part of the 
Apostolie ministry to baptize [1 Cor. i. 14, 17; 
ef. John iv. 2] ; the first saerament was usually 
administered by subordinates, and a formula 
of the leading principles of the Christian faith 
would be of mueh serviee to the teaeher, that he 
might give to eaeh doetrine its due weight ac¬ 
cording to the analogy of faith. St. Paul in all 
probability alludes on two oeeasions [1 Tim. 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 14], to sueh a form, when he 
charges Timothy to keep the .“good deposit,” rrjv 
KaXyv irapaKaTaOijKrjv, for it was something 
eapable of being received, and held fast as a 
“ form (vtzotvttuhtiv ) 1 of sound words,” and com¬ 
mitted “ to faithful men, who should be able to 
teaeh others also ” [2 Tim. ii. 2]. It is almost 
impossible to find any other meaning for the 
Apostle’s words, if they do not refer to sueh a 

1 viroTvirucns, 1 Tira. i. 11. 


formulary as the ereed; and other traces of similar 
allusion may be found. 

The use of the ereeds, as has been stated 
already, was in the first place: [L] catechetical. 
The vital doetrines of Christianity were kept 
both before the teaeher and the taught, and when 
the saerament of baptism was administered, the 
candidate, at least in the Western Church, re¬ 
peated it aloud, so that all the faithful who were 
present might hear that nothing was omitted and 
nothing was added to the venerated form. In 
the Chureh of Rome, says Euflinus, “an aneient 
eustom prevails that those who are about to re¬ 
ceive the graee of baptism should reeite the Creed 
publiely; that is, so as to be heard by the con¬ 
gregation of the faithful; and of a truth the ears 
of those who preeede them in the faith tolerate 
no addition of whatever kind to the words.” 2 
The creeds had also [ii.] a commendatory eharae- 
ter; they were the test of Chureh membership 
whereby, in the first troubled years of the exist¬ 
ence of the Chureh, Christians proceeding from 
one part of the world to another were at onee 
known and received into unreserved eommunion 
as brethren in one common Lord. For this reason 

5 Hufiinus, de Symb. , § 3 ; ef. also Iren . i. 3. 
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the creeds never occur in an unbroken form in 
the first centuries. They were committed to 
memory by the faithful, 1 but never to writing, 
that heresy might not learn to simulate the faith. 
Gnosticism in its most repulsive phases was per¬ 
petually confounded with Christianity by the 
heathen; every precaution, therefore, was adopted 
to keep wolves without the fold, and this I)is- 
ciplin.y Arcan’I caused the creeds as a sacred 
deposit to be reserved from vulgar gaze, and 
committed to memory alone as evidence of a true 
faith. Afterwards, when creeds were amplified 
to meet heretical errors as they came to light, 
they served [iii.] as a test of truth and error. All 
that was within the symbolical terms was of the 
Church Catholic, all that militated against their 
tenets was heresy. And lastly, the creeds ob¬ 
tained a [iv.] liturgical character when they were 
formally incorporated in the services of the 
Church; but this, in the case of the Constantino- 
politan, or JSTicenc Creed, did not take place 
before a.d. 471, when Peter Fullo introduced it 


into the Liturgy of Antioch. The Apostles’ Creed 
has been a portion of the Anglican “Order” from 
the beginning, but the date of its first liturgical 
use in the Western Church cannot be defined 
with similar exactness. 

A few observations with respect to the develop¬ 
ment of the Eastern creeds will not be superfluous. 
Such development was held to be permissible, 
each church having authority, by its own inde¬ 
pendent action, of defining its rule of faith, in 
conformity with the faith of the Church catholic ; 
just as it had power to mould its own liturgy 
upon catholic principles. Even the Western 
church was not wholly stiff and unbending; the 
Church of Aquilegia having added the terms 
“invisible and impassible” to the confession of 
faith in God the Father, to meet the Sabellian 
and Patripassian heresies ; for these terms are not 
found in the Roman or Apostles’ Creed. A 
tabulated form is added : [A] of the Western form 
of creed, as being the more ancient and simple; [B] 
of the Eastern Creed, as more elastic and varied. 


CREEDS OF THE LATIN COMMUNION. 


I.—Roman oe Apostles’ Creed. 
Among the spurious writings of Augus¬ 
tine, Serm. ccxl. ecxli. de Symb . 4, 5. 

II. —As Explained by Augustine. 
De fide et Symbolo. 

III. —Aquilegian, as explained 
by Ruffin us. 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth; 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty, 

----—--—- 1 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
invisible and impassible, 

and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord, 

and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord, 

and in Jesus Christ His only Son our 
Lord, 

Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
bom of the Virgin Mary, 

Who was born of the Virgin Mary 
by the Holy Ghost, 

Who w r as bom of the Virgin Mary 
by the Holy Ghost, 

suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruei- 
fied, dead, and burled ; 

was crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
and was buried, 

was ciTiciried under Pontius Pilate, 
and was buried. ■ 

He descended into hell, 


He descended into hell, 

the third day He rose again from the 
dead, 

the third day He rose again from the 
dead, 

the third day He rose again from the 
dead, 

He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at 
the right hand of God the Father Al- 
mighty, 

He ascended into heaven and sittetli 
at the right hand of the Father, 

He ascended into heaven and sittetli 
at the right hand of the Father, 

from thence He shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

from thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

from thence He shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

I believe in the Holy Ghost, 

the Holy Catholic Church, the com¬ 
munion of Saints, the forgiveness of sins, 
the resurreetion of the flesh, and life ever¬ 
lasting. 

the Holy Catholic Church, the for¬ 
giveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the flesh. 

the Holy Catholic Church, the for¬ 
giveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the flesh. 

! 


1 This continued to he the praetiee for many years in 
the Western Chureh, as we read in the aneient Galliean 
Liturgy, “Symbolum fratres earissimi, non in tabulis 
seribitur, sed in corde receptnm memoriter retinetur. 
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Et ideo juvat iterare, quod nunquam eonvenit obli- 
visei ”—the Symbolum being the Apostles’ Creed. Mabil* 
Ion, de Liturg. Gallic, p. 840, Paris, 1 729. 
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CREEDS OF THE LATIN COMMUNION. 


Adv. Prax . 2. 

Tertullian. 

De Prccscr. 13. 

De Virg . vel. i. 

We believe in one God, yet ... of the 
one God there is 

There is one God, and no other Creator 
of the world, who made all things of 
nothing by His Word; first of all sent 
forth ; 

Belief in one God Almighty, Creator 
of the universe, 

the Son, His Word, Who proceeded forth 
from Him, by Whom all things were 
made, and without Him was nothing 
made. 

the Word, termed His Son, was by 
the Patriarchs variously seen, and in 
the Prophets heard. 

and in His Son Jesus Christ 

He was sent by the Father, and was born 
of the Virgin, Man and God, Son of Man 
and Son of God, and named Christ Jesus, 

He was sent down, and made flesh in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, and 
that which was born of her was Jesus 
Christ; He proclaimed a new Law, 
and a new promise of the kingdom of 
heaven ; He wrought miracles, 

born of the Virgin Mary, 

He suffered, died, and was buried, ac¬ 
cording to the Scriptures, 

was crucified, 

who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate, 

He was raised again by the Father, 

the third day He rose again, 

the third day He rose from the dead, 

and was received into heaven, He sitteth 
at the right hand of the Father ; 

and was received into heaven, He sit¬ 
teth at the right hand of the Father; 

and was received into heaven, He sit¬ 
teth at the right hand of the Father; 

He shall come to judge the quick and 
tlic dead. 

1 

He shall come to judge the quick 
and the dead, 

He sent from the Father, according to 
His promise, the Holy Ghost the Com¬ 
forter and Sanctifier of faith in those 

He sent the vicarious energy of the 
Holy Ghost, Who forms believers. 


who believe in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. 

He shall come with glory to receive 
His saints to the 'fruition of eternal 
life and of His heavenly promises, and 
to doom the profane to everlasting 
fire, either class being quickened 
again with restoration of the flesh. 

in the resurrection of the flesh. 

Further articles of baptismal faith . 

Tertulliak, de BapL ii. 

Remission of sins. 

The Church. 

Cyprian, Ep. lxxv. ad Magn . 
Remission of sins. 

1 Everlasting life, by the Holy Church. 


CREEDS OF THE SYRIAN AND GREEK COMMUNIONS. 

J. Jerusalem. II. Caesarea. III. Nice. IY. Cyprus. V. Constantinople. 


We believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, 

Wc believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, 

We believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, 

We believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, 

We believe in one God 
the Father Almighty, 

Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all tilings 
visible and invisible ; 

Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible ; 

Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible; 

Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible; 

Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things 
visible and invisible; 

and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, 

and in one Lord Jesus 1 
Christ, 

the only begotten Son 
of God, begotten of 
the Father before all 
ages, very God, 

the Word of God, God 
of God, Light of 
Light, Life of Life, 
the only begotten Son, 
first born of every 
creature, begotten of 
God the Father before 
all ages, 

the Son of God, the 
only begotten of the 
Father, of the sub¬ 
stance of the Father, 
God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of very 
God, begotten, not 
made, of one su bstance 
with the Father, 

begotten of the Father 
before all ages, of the 
substance of His Fa¬ 
ther, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, 
of one substance with 
the Father, 

the only begotten Son 
of God, begotten of 
the Father before all 
ages, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, 
begotten, not made, 
of one substance with 
the Father, e 
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CREEDS OF THE SYRIAN AND GREEK COMMUNIONS— Continued. 


by whom all things 
were made; 

by whom all things 
were made ; 

« 

by whom all things 
were made in heaven 
and cavtli; 

i 

by whom all tilings 
were made in heaven 
and earth ; 

<6 

by whom all things 
were made; 

He was incarnate and 
made man, of the Vir¬ 
gin and the Holy 
Ghost, 

wlio, for our salva¬ 
tion, was incarnate, 
and had His conversa¬ 
tion among men, 

who, for us men, and 
for our salvation, came 
down, and was incar¬ 
nate, and was made 
man, 

who, for us men, and 
for our salvation, 
came down from 
heaven, and was in¬ 
carnate by the Holy 
Ghost, of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made 
man, 

who, for us men, and 
for our salvation, 
came down from 
heaven, and was in¬ 
carnate by the Holy 
Ghost, of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made 
man, 

He was crucified and 
■ buried, 

He suffered 

He suffered 

i 

and was crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, He suffered, 
and was buried, 

and was crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, lie suffered, 
and was buried, 

the third day He rose and rose the third 
from the dead, day, , 

and rose the third 
day, 

and the third clay He 
rose again, according 
to the Scriptures, 

and the third day He 
rose again, according 
to the Scriptures, 

and ascended into 
heaven, and sat down 
at the right hand of 
God, 

and ascended to the 
Father, 

and ascended into 
heaven, 

and ascended into 
heaven, and sittetli at 
the right hand of the 
Father; 

and ascended into 
heaven, and sittetli at 
the right hand of the 
Father; 

and shall come in 
glory to judge the 
quick and the dead ; 

and shall come in 
glory to judge the 
quick and the dead; 

He shall come to judge 
the quick and the 
dead ; 

and shall come in 
glory to judge the 
quick and the dead ; 

and shall come in 
glory to judge the 
quick and the dead ; 

of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end; 



of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end; 

of whose kingdom 
there shall be no end; 

and in one Holy 
Ghost the Comforter, 
who spake by the pro¬ 
phets. 

We believe also in 
the Holy Ghost. 

Finis . 

and in the Holy 
Ghost. 

Finis, 

and in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and 
giver of life, who pro¬ 
ceeded from the 
Father, wlio with the 
Father and the Son to¬ 
gether is worshipped 
and glorified, who 
spake by the prophets; 

and in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and 
giver of life, who pro¬ 
ceed eth from the i 
Father, who with the 
Father and the Son to¬ 
gether is worshipped 
and glorified, who 
spakeby the prophets; 

In one baptism of re¬ 
pentance for the re¬ 
mission of sins, and 
in one Holy Catholic 
Church; in the Resur¬ 
rection of the flesh, 
and life everlasting. 



and in one Catholic 
Apostolic Church. 

We confess one Bap¬ 
tism for the Remis¬ 
sion of sins, and we 
look for the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and 
the life of the world 
to come. 

and in one Catholic 
Apostolic Church. 

We confess one Bap¬ 
tism for the Remis¬ 
sion of sins, and we 
look for the Resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, and 
the life of the world 
to come. 


CREEDS OF THE SYRIAN AND GREEK COMMUNIONS. 


VI. Apostolical Con¬ 
stitutions, vii. 41. 

VII. Lucian M. Antioch. 

VIII. Alexandrian. 

IX. Athanasius. 

1 

| One nnbegotten only true Gocl, 

I Almighty Father of Christ, 

One God the Father Al- 
mighty, 

One Gocl the Father Al¬ 
mighty, 

One God the Father Al- 
mighty, 

the Creator and Maker of 
all things, of whom are all 
things, 

Maker and Designer of the 
Universe, of whom are all 
things, 


Maker of all things visible 
and invisible, 

and in the Lord Jesus Christ 
His only begotten Son, 

and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ His Son, God the 
only begotten, by whom 
are all things, 

and in God the Word, be¬ 
gotten of Him before all 
ages, 

and in one only begotten 
Son, 
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CREEDS OF THE SYRIAN AND GREEK COMMUNIONS— Continued. 


first-born of every creature, 
who was begotten by the 
good pleasure of the Father 
before the worlds, 

begotten of the Father 
before the worlds, God of 
God, Whole of Whole, 
Only One of the Only One, 
Perfeet of Perfeet, King 
of King, Lord of Lord, the 
Living Word, the Living 
Wisdom . . . 



by whom all things visible 
and invisible in heaven and 
earth were made, 


by whom all things were 
made, both things in 
heaven and things on earth, 


who in these last days came 
down from heaven, and took 
upon Him liesh, and was 
born of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and led a holy life 
according to the laws of God 
His Father, 

who in the last days eame 
down from above, and was 
bom of the Virgin, accord¬ 
ing to the Scriptures, and 
beeame Man, the Mediator 
between God and Man . . . 

who came down and was 
incarnate, 

who, having come down 
from the bosom of the 
Father, took upon Him 
our Manhood, Christ Jesus 
of the Immaculate Virgin 
Mary, 

and was crucified under Pon¬ 
tius Pilate, and died for us, 
and having suffered, 

who suffered for us, 

He suffered 

in which Manhood having 
been erueified, and having 
died for us, 

He rose again from the dead 
the third day, 

l 

and rose again the third 
day, 

and rose again, 

He rose from the dead. , 

i 

; and ascended up into heaven, 1 
* and sitteth at the right hand 

J of God, 

and aseended into heaven, 
and sittetli at the right 
hand of the Father, 

and ascended into heaven, 

and was received up into 
heaven, 

| 

8 and He shall eome again with 
glory in the end of the world 
to judge the quick and dead, 

and He shall come again 
with glory and power to 
judge the quick and dead; 

and cometh again to judge 
the quick and the dead ,* 

in whieh (Manhood) he 
shall judge the quick and 
the dead; 

whose kingdom shall have 
no end; 




and in one Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, who hath wrought 
in all Saints from the begin¬ 
ning, and was sent forth by 
the Father on the Apostles 
. . . and upon all of the 

and in the Holy Ghost, 
vouchsafed to believers for 
their comfort, and saneti- 
fieation and perfection. 

Finis . 

and in the Holy Ghost, 

in like manner in the Holy 1 
Ghost. 

Finis . 

Holy Catholic Chureh, that 
believe in the Resurrection 
of the flesh, in the Remission 
of sins, in the kingdom of 
heaven, and in the life of the 
world to come. 


the Resurrection of the 
flesh, the life of the v r orld 
to come, the kingdom of 
heaven, and iu one Catholic 
Church of God, that is 
from end to end of the 
world. 



On comparing these columns it will be seen 
at once that the primitive creeds which have 
come down to ns are referable to two distinct, 
families, both of which derive their origin from 
the baptismal formula enjoined by our Lord. 
There is the same substructure, in both cases, of 
faith in the Holy Trinity, and to a certain extent 
the same development, though this proceeds 
further in the case of the Eastern than of the 
Western creeds ; owing to the multiplied forms of 
heresy that the former section of the Church 
catholic had to meet. Thus, since nearly every 
form of earlv error was based on the dualistic 
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principle of Oriental theosophy,-the Eastern creed 
took care to express faith in one God. If Do- 
cetism denied the reality of our Lord’s true 
human nature, and affirmed that the EEon Christ 
descended upon the Lord Jesus at His baptism, 
and left Him at His crucifixion, dividing into two 
the person of Jesus Christ, the Eastern creed 
declared faith in “ one Lord Jesus Christ:” Simi¬ 
larly as regards other added clauses. Every 
Gnostic heresy denied that the Supreme God, 
Bythus, as they termed it, was creator of all 
things, and affirmed that the Demiurge, a remote 
emanation from Bythus, reduced the world into 
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cosmic on lev, and that the spirits of the invisible 
world eame into being as successive emanations 
from, their immediate antecedent eause. There¬ 
fore the Church was compelled to assert in the 
creed that God the Father was Creator of all things 
visible and invisible. And with respect to the 
filiation of the Son, there was no name of vener¬ 
ated use in the Church but what had been polluted 
by the harpy touch of heresy. Christ, the Logos, 
the Only-begotten, were terms well known to 
heresy; lienee the more careful definitions of the 
Eastern Church asserted the true filiation of the 
Son, as inheriting the perfect nature and every 
attribute of the Father, saving only paternity, 
even as the Father has the perfect nature and 
every attribute of the Son saving only son ship ; 
and the Second Person in the Godhead is de¬ 
clared to be God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God, in terms that varied in the 
different churches of the East. It w r as for this 
same reason that in Arian times the term llomo- 
ousion, or “ of one substance,” was formally em¬ 
bodied in the creed by the Council of Nice. By 
this council the process of symbolical develop¬ 
ment was finally estopped by the Eastern Church: 
and the Nicene creed in the East, as the Roman 
creed in the West, became the one form of faith 
for the catechumen, the teacher, and the divine. 

Hence when the churches of the "West declared 
that the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father 
and the Son, the eliurehes of the East, though 
not denying the scriptural truth of the definition, 
refused to accept it as being an addition to “ the 
faith,” and the ultimate schism of East and West 
was aeeepted as a less evil than the alteration of 
a single word in the symbol that had been put 
forth by the holy 318 Fathers at Nice. The 
Nieene Creed, as preserved to us by Eusebius, 
breaks off with the words “and in the Holy 
Ghost,” as being all that was germane matter to 
the pending controversy; but within a few years 
Epiplianius supplies to us the fuller form as the 
creed of the Church of Cyprus, which was repro¬ 
duced almost verbatim by the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople; and has ever since been the recognised 
creed of the Church Catholic, the Nicene Creed. 

The so-called Athanasian Creed, critically 
speaking, is scarcely of equal authority to its more 
venerable predecessors. Waterland has traced 
its origin to the early part of the fifth century, 
immediately anterior to the Ephesine Council in 
a.d. 431 ; and to the Gallican Church. [Nicene 
Creed. Filioque. Homoousion. Pearson, 
Barrow, Waterland, King, and Harvey on the 
Creeds.] 

CRITICISM. The so-called “higher criti¬ 
cism” of modern times is a department of a more 
extensive science. What the Germans style 
“ Kritik ” is, in general, the passing judgment on, 
or testing any object; and hence, the science 
which enables to pass such a judgment. Thus 
critieism is “philosophical,” “historical,” “ philo¬ 
logical,” “ msthetic,” &e. Philological criticism 
is the testing written documents, particularly 
ancient documents, either for the purpose of re¬ 
moving from the text foreign interpolations, or of 
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establishing the claims of the reputed author. 
Strictly speaking the “higher critieism” (as dis¬ 
tinguished from the “ lower,” or criticism based 
merely on conjecture) is the inquiry as to the 
genuineness and authenticity of a document, rest¬ 
ing either on external or on internal grounds. 
Internal evidence, as opposed to external or his¬ 
torical, appeals to the contents, spirit, style, 
language of the writing itself; and, as a matter 
of fact, the critieism which at the present day 
arrogates to itself the title of “ higher,” practically 
ignores the value of evidence 'which is merely 
external. On the other hand, it may confidently 
be affirmed that the only safe test of either 
genuineness or authenticity is external evidence. 
There are certain cases, no doubt, where internal 
evidence is seriously to be considered, e.g., in such 
writings as the Scriptures profess to be, the occur¬ 
rence of immoralities or inconsistencies would 
seriously affect the conclusion that such or such 
a Book was the composition of a person inspired 
by the Spirit of God. But, apart from such 
charges (which are at times erroneously urged 
against portions of the Bible), internal evidenee, 
if it stand alone, and d fortiori if opposed to 
external evidence, is almost totally valueless as an 
argument against the reception of any ancient 
work or passage in a work. E.g. in the well-known 
text, 1 St. John v. 7, no one can maintain that the 
Apostle could not have expressed the thought that 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost ev 
elcri, who knows what he has actually written in 
his Gospel [St. John x. 30]; but, in the absence 
of all manuscript authority of any weight, nothing 
remains but to admit, without reserve, that the 
text of “ the Three heavenly witnesses ” is not a 
genuine text. 1 

But our modern critics rely upon a further 
principle. Criticism, mites M. E. Renan, can¬ 
not dream of accepting a miraeulous narrative as 
it stands, “ since the essence of criticism is the 
negation of the supernatural. . . . He who 
speaks of * above nature,’ or ‘ outside- nature,’ in 
the order of facts utters a contradiction.” 2 To 
give an example : The “ higher criticism ” has de¬ 
cided that the latter portion of Isaiah [chap, xl.- 

1 Mr. Grote’s commentary on the application of the 
“higher criticism” to the writings of Plato illustrates 
the worthlessness of this method. He examines the 
course pursued by Schleiermacher and his followers in 
reasoning as to the authenticity of each dialogue from 
the evidence afforded by the style, the handling, the 
thoughts. A fixed residence and school at Athens had 
been founded by Plato, and transmitted to his successors : 
“It appears to me,” writes Mr. Grote, “that the con¬ 
tinuance of this school . . . gives us an amount of 
assurance for the authenticity of the so-called Platonic 
compositions such as does not belong to the works of 
other eminent contemporary authors [Plato, vol. i. p. 
136]. ... I have reviewed the doctrines of several re¬ 
cent critics who discard this canon [that of Thrasyllus] 
as unworthy of trust, and who set up for themselves a 
type of what Plato must have been, derived from a certain 
number of items in the canon, rejecting the remaining 
items as unconformable to their hypothetical type.” It 
is surely hazardous, he adds, to limit the range of Plato’s 
varieties “on the faith of a critical repugnance, not merely 
subjective and fallible, but withal entirely of modern 
growth” [Ibid. p. 206]. 

2 Etudes d'llist. Rdigieuse, 5 ce cd. p. 207. 
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lxvi.] must be ascribed to an unknown prophet 
living towards the end of the Babylonian eap- 
t,ivity—a prophet whom Ewald styles “ the great 
unnamed,” “der Grosse ungenannte.” 1 The whole 
weight of this assertion rests on the principle 
declared by M. Renan to be “ the essenee of 
eritieism,” viz., that to predict the future is im¬ 
possible ; a prophet’s foresight, it is dogmatically 
laid down, being bounded, as that of other men, 
by the horizon of his own age. The other reasons 
assigned— e.g. that the manner, the usus loquendi, 
the style, are not those of Isaiah—are confessedly 
subordinate. Thus, Ewald writes : 2 “ One cannot 
assign to Isaiah, as to other prophets, a speeial 
peculiarity and favourite eolour of expression. 
. . . As his subject demands every kind of diction, 
every change of expression is at liis command. 
. . . Ilis diction is calm and stern, hortatory and 
menacing, sad and joyful, sportive and serious; 
but always returns, at the right time, to its origi¬ 
nal elevation and repose.” 

As to the confidence to be plaeed in the 
“higher criticism” as a “scientific” method for 
attaining results on -which we ean rely, the treat¬ 
ment of the writings of St. John supplies a lucid 
illustration. “ While the older critical school,” 
writes Liieke, 3 “ upheld the Apostolie authenticity 
of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, and thence 
inferred that the Apocalypse is not authentic, 
the more reeent critical school of Dr. Baur, on 
the other hand, infers that the Gospel and Epistles 
are as certainly not the composition of John, as 
the Apocalypse is the only sufficiently attested,— 
the only authentic writing of that Apostle to be 
found in the New Testament.” This conclusion 
has been lately reproduced in England : “ If the 
Apostle John,” writes Mr. Taylor, “be the author 
of the Apoealypse, he eannot have written the 
Gospeland were the evidence to be balanced 
as to whieh of the works “ best corresponds with 
the eharaeter of their reputed author, we eould 
hardly hesitate in replying—the Apoealypse.” 4 
AXON, j 


CRITICISM, COMPARATIVE. The phrase 
“comparative criticism” has been employed by Dr. 
Tregelles to designate the process by whieh the 
comparative value may be determined, and the 
mutual relation traced, of the various authorities 
by the aid of which we seek to ascertain the origi¬ 
nal text of the New Testament. There are two 
leading systems according to whieh the study of 
“ comparative criticism” is pursued at the present 
day. Dr. S. T. Tregelles [see his Account of the 
'printed text of the Neio Testament ] may be taken 
as the representative of the one system, and Mr. 
F. IT. Scrivener [see his Plain Introduction to 
the Criticism of the Neio Testament ] as the repre¬ 
sentative of the other. 

Aeeording to Dr. Tregelles, the true reading of 
any passage in the New Testament is to be sought 


1 Die Propheten de alten Bundes, b. ii. sec. 403. 

2 Ibid. b. i. § 173. 

3 Einleit. indie Offenb. des Johannes, 2te. Aufl., Abth. 
ii. § 748. 

4 An Attempt to ascertain the eharaeter of the Fourth 

Gospel, London, 1867, pp. 14, 144. 
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exclusively in the most aneient documents, especi¬ 
ally in the earliest uncial codices :—“The mass of 
recent documents,” he writes \i-.e. those written in 
eursive characters from the tenth eentury down¬ 
wards], “ possess no determining voiee in a ques¬ 
tion as to what we should receive as genuine read¬ 
ings” [p. 138]. 5 

Mr. Serivener, on the other hand, maintains 
“ that the few most aneient records, whether 
MSS., Versions, or Fathers, do not so closely 
agree among themselves as to supersede all further 
investigation, and to render it needless so much 
as to examine the contents of later and more 
numerous authorities ” [/. c. p. 404]. “ Does any 

one,” he asks, “ suppose that the mass of our 
eursive documents are onlycorrupt copies, or eopies 
of copies drawn from existing uncials ? . . . Let 
us frankly accept the sole alternative, that they 
are representatives of other old eopies whieh have 
long since perished, respectable ancestors (as one 
has quaintly put the matter) ‘ who live only in 
their descendants.’ . . . That the testimony of 
cursives ought to be scrutinized and suspected, 
and (when unconfirmed by other witnesses), as a 
rule, set wholly aside, may be conceded even by 
those who have laboured the most diligently to 
collate and vindicate them ” \ib. p. 407]. 

CROSS. In aeeordanee with the main seope 
of the present work, the subject of “ The Cross ” 
will here be treated mainly in its connection with 
Christian theology and ritual. It would be im¬ 
possible, within the limits of this article, to follow 
up its various ramifications into the regions of 
Jewish, classical, and mediaeval history, of art, 
architecture, archaeology, and other subjects with 
which it is more or less elosely eonneeted. Such 
readers, however, as desire further information of 
this kind, may find it in the books mentioned 
below, and in others of similar eharaeter. 

Writers on the cross have been aeeustomed to 
classify its varieties into simple and compound. 
The simple cross was merely a pole set up in the 
earth, or a naturally growing tree, and the vietim 
was fastened to it with ehains, eords, or nails. 
Sometimes it was a sharp-pointed stake, on whieh 
he was impaled. The compound cross was of 
three kinds, the Crux Decussata, Crux Commissa, 
and Crux Immissa. The first was formed of two 
pieces of wood fastened in the eentre in the form 
of the letter N, and is called the eross of St. 
Andrew, on account of the ancient tradition that 
this Apostle suffered martyrdom on such a cross. 
The second, or Tau eross, is so ealled from its re¬ 
semblance to the Greek letter T, and it is possible 


5 Uncial MSS. are written in capital letters, formed 
separately,. having, no connection with each other, and, 
in the earlier specimens, without any space between the 
words—the marks of punctuation being few. The cur¬ 
sive, or running hand, comprises letters more easily and 
rapidly made, those in the same word being usually 
joined together, with a complete system of punctuation 
not widely removed from that of printed books. Uncial 
letters prevailed in the Greek MSS. of the New Testament 
from the fourth to the tenth century—as in the Alexan¬ 
drine MS.. or A, the Vatican or B, &c. “The earliest cur¬ 
sive Biblical MS. we can mention is Sylvestre, No. 78, 
Paris 70, Wetstein’s 14 of the Gospels, a.d. 964.” [Scri¬ 
vener, l.e. p. 36.] 
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that our Lord may have suffered on a cross of 
this kind. But it has been much more generally 
believed that the Holy Cross was the Crux Irn- 
missa, or Latin cross, as we usually sec it repre¬ 
sented. The traditional “sign of the cross” points 
to this form, and St. Jerome, speaking of it as 
made by the Christians of his day, says it was 
like the ancient Hebrew final letter Tau, which 
was not like the Greek letter, but had the per¬ 
pendicular stroke going a little way above the 
other, thus -J-. The cruelty of man devised other 
forms of the compound cross, which may be seen 
figured and described in Lipsius De Cruce, and 
other works, but we need only concern ourselves 
with that form on which our Lord is believed to 
have suffered. The Jews had been accustomed 
to hang malefactors on trees, and they may have 
derived this usage from the Egyptians [Gen. xl. 
19], who practised it in common with other ancient 
nations. But there is no evidence that they 
hanged persons before death: they rather adopted 
this method of exposing their dead bodies in ter- 
roremand for public execration, and every one who 
hanged on a tree was held “accursed of God” 
[Deut. xxi. 23], 

Crucifixion proper was rather a Roman than a 
Jewish punishment, and as such it was inflicted 
on our Lord by the authority of Pilate the 
Roman governor. We know from the Gospels 
that Jesus was nailed to the Cross, but we do not 
know whether this was before or after the fixing 
of the Cross in the ground, whether with four 
nails or three, or whether the Cross had a sup- 
pedaneum or support for the feet to rest on; 
questions which have been discussed at great 
length by some writers. We know that the title 
or accusation was according to custom set up 
above the Sacred Head, and in the Greek Church 
this is often conventionally represented by a 
shorter additional cross-piece above the other, and 
the support for the feet by a cross-piece below 
made oblique as if moved in the agonies of death. 

The material of the Cross of Christ was fore¬ 
shadowed by theTreo of Life, by EToah’s ark, by the 
wood which Isaac carried up Mount Moriah, by 
the pole on which the brazen serpent was hung, 
by the wooden spit to which the Paschal Lamb 
was fastened, by the lintel and the door-post: 
its form, by the hands of Moses stretched out, 
and perhaps by the crossed hands of dying 
Jacob. Indeed the real or supposed types of the 
Cross are almost innumerable. The ancient 
Fathers delighted to trace in the four principal 
dimensions of the Cross the “ breadth and length 
and depth and height” of the love of Christ, as 
shewn pre-eminently in His painful and ignomini¬ 
ous death thereon. 

The Crass soon became surrounded with holy 
memories that tended, though slowly, to dis¬ 
place its disgraceful associations : and where St. 
Paul says “ God forbid that I should glory save 
in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ,” he is 
probably expressing the same feeling as that 
which led the early Christians to sign themselves 
with the sign of the cross, a practice which Tcr- 
tullian [a.d. 200] speaks of as traditional in bis 
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time (frontem crueis signaculo terimus, De Cor. 
Mil. iii.). Lactantius [a.d. 306] speaks of the 
sign of the cross as putting demons to flight, and 
frustrating the magical devices of the pagans. 
The same holy sign has been used by the Church 
from the earliest times in sacraments, benedic¬ 
tions, private and public prayers, &c., in recogni¬ 
tion of the efficacy that all acts of devotion 
acquire through the Cross of Christ, and of that 
which the very sign itself may in like manner 
possess when used in faith. The gesture of sign¬ 
ing with the cross has from ancient times been 
made in three ways. 1. When the sign is made 
separately on the forehead, mouth, and breast, it 
is made with the thumb only, which mode is also 
used in signing anything by contact, or with 
clirism, as in sacraments and benedictions. 2. In 
the second method, the person first raises his hand 
to his forehead, then draws it down to the lower 
part of the breast, then to the left, and then to 
the right. Sometimes all the fingers, sometimes 
one, two, or three have been used in making 
the sign; according to the symbolical reasons 
uppermost in the minds of the faithful at various 
times. The Eastern Christians make the sign 
first towards the right and finish at the left side. 
3. The third method is to make the sign in the air 
with the whole hand, or with three or two fingers, 
as in blessing the congregation. The right 
hand is always used, as more honourable than 
the left as well as more convenient. Spiritual 
■writers have enumerated many reasons why 
Christians should use this holy sign; the chief 
of which are the following. It is a mark of dis¬ 
tinction between Christians and Jews or heathens; 
it incites us to the imitation of Christ crucified; 
it kindles charity; it cherishes faith and hope; 
it is the sign of our redemption; it excites our 
sorrow for Christ’s sufferings and for our sins; 
it is most terrible to evil spirits. 

The sign of the cross as a gesture has been 
dwelt on here immediately after the Cross of 
Calvary, because it is one of the most ancient 
modes of keeping alive in the hearts of the faithful 
the memory of the Passion. St. Jerome [a.d. 
390] speaks of Christians frequently using it also 
in inscriptions, “Frequenti mantis inscriptione sig- 
natur” [In Ezelc. ix.]. We should expect to find 
it in the early monumental inscriptions in the 
Catacombs, but although these abound in Jewish 
and Christian symbols, including the monogram 
of the name of Christ, it is doubtful whether the 
sign of the cross occurs during the first four 
centuries. It appears, however, on coins and in 
a mosaic at Ravenna of about the middle of the 
fifth century, and from about a century later is 
found on tombs, fonts, &c., pretty generally. 
The crucifix or cross bearing a figure of our Lord 
docs not appear till considerably later, and in the 
earliest the figure is always robed, and sometimes 
crowned with a royal diadem instead of the crown 
of thorns. The Sacred Body has always been 
represented in both manners, as dead and as 
living. The earliest examples have a nail in each 
foot, later ones have the feet crossed, with - a 
single nail transfixing both. The earliest existing 
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crucifixes are supposed to be of the ninth century, 
but there may have been earlier ones than these. 

The cross came first, then the crucifix, then 
representations of the scene of the crucifixion ; 
“each forming,” as Lady Eastlake says, “a stage 
in the development of the same idea, and each 
overlapping the other in the attempt to anticipate 
the next step.” And if we inquire into the 
reasons for the absence of the cross and crucifix in 
early times we shall find it sufficiently accounted 
for by the ignominy and horror that were asso¬ 
ciated with the idea of crucifixion, until the edict 
of Constantine prohibited the employment of the 
cross as an instrument of punishment. Even 
then it would require an interregnum of some 
generations to efface the traditional ideas that 
were connected with the “arbor infelix,” and to 
bring it to be regarded not as an indication of 
ignominy but as the most glorious of trophies. 

When Christians came to regard the cross in 
this way, it was but natural that they should 
give it a place of honour in churches, and accord¬ 
ingly it was set up over the altar, either with or 
without the figure of Christ upon it. It adorned 
the topmost points of the exterior, as it now does 
the domes of St. Peter’s and of St. Paul’s and the 
gables of Gothic churches. Sacred vessels and 
vestments were marked with it, to shew that they 
belonged to Christ. Children were taught to make 
the sign at the beginning of their alphabet, which 
was accordingly called the “Criss-cross Bow.” It 
was used at the beginning of all sacred inscrip¬ 
tions, and as the “signature” to the subscription of 
documents. Altar slabs v r ere marked with five 
incised crosses, in memory of the five sacred 
wounds. The last resting places of the faithful 
were hallowed by the cross, to shew that through 
it they had overcome sin and death. Wayside 
crosses Avere erected in villages and public roads 
that all who passed by might think on Him who 
died for them. Crosses, in short, were multi¬ 
plied in every conceivable way in mediaeval 
times, partly for the above and other like pious 
reasons, partly, perhaps, for superstitious reasons, 
and partly because it v T as the fashion of the 
time. But there is no doubt that there is one 
great and deep theological principle under¬ 
lying the wonderful esteem in which the Cross 
has now long been held as a Christian emblem, 
and in which the sign of it appears to have been 
held from apostolic times ; namely, that the death 
of our Lord upon the Cross was the consumma¬ 
tion of that life of sacrifice by which He redeemed 
mankind. It Avas the most distinctive feature in 
His human life that He should die as mortal man, 
and at the same time it Avas the passage to His 
Insurrection and to ours.. Through His falling 
asleep on that painful bed of soitoavs, He became 
the Eirst-fruits of them that slept, and His Cross 
became the Tree of Life in the midst of the Para¬ 
dise of God. This idea is strongly impressed on 
many symbolical uses of the cross in Christian 
ritual. Whether we look at the altar cross, the 
churchyard or wayside cross, the gravestone 
cross, the gable cross, or the cross in any embroi¬ 
dered work or surface decoration, avc shall seldom 
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see the perfectly plain cross except in Avork of 
debased character, or Avhere there are no preten¬ 
sions to exact taste. The reason is partly to be 
found in the hard and angular form, harmonizing 
so ill with all around, but partly also in the sym¬ 
bolical meaning of the decorated cross. The first 
thing AA'as to adorn it Avith jcAvcls, but as Chris¬ 
tian art developed the cross assumed various out¬ 
lines and combinations, which tended to banish 
its painful associations, and to suggest only those of 
glory and triumph. So Ave see the arms termi¬ 
nating in the trefoil or fleur-de-lys, and the circle 
surrounding the intersection; Avliile in many beau¬ 
tiful grave-slab crosses the upper part and stem 
together liaA r c, like Aaron’s rod, budded and borne 
blossoms. The same feeling is beautifully ex¬ 
pressed in the Avords of the Avell-knoAvn hymn for 
Passion-tide— 

* ‘ Crux fidelis, inter omnes 
Arbor una nobilis ; 

Nulla sylva talem profert 
Fronde, flore, genuine.” 

The idea was sometimes elaborated so far, par¬ 
ticularly in illuminations, as to make the branches 
bear prophets and kings arising out of their 
foliage, and fruits inscribed with the names of 
virtues. Such representations are supposed to 
be based on St. Bonaventura’s exposition of the 
second A r erse of the twenty-second chapter of the 
Bevelation [cir. a.d. 1300]. In these the figure 
of our Lord Avas introduced, but it is to be noted 
that Avherever the dead or suffering Saviour is re¬ 
presented on a decorated cross there is a confu¬ 
sion of ideas. The plain cross is properly the 
cross of suffering, and the fioAvering cross the 
cross of triumph—the sign of the Son of Man in 
glory. The A r acant cross, like the empty tomb, 
speaks of Him as not here, but risen, aud Avhen 
adorned or combined Avith the circle, it speaks of 
Him as clothed with majesty and honour for 
ev r er and ever. 

[Lipsius, De Cruce; Gretser, De Cruce ; Beyer- 
linck, Magnum Theatrum, s. v. Cruce ; Pearson, 
On the Creed , art. iv.; Lady Eastlake, History 
of our Lord ; Dr. Bock, Ilierurgia; Smith’s 
Diet, of the Bible , articles, “ Cross ” and “ Cruci¬ 
fixion,” and Avorks there cited or referred to. 
Those interested in Adllage and churchyard crosses 
may find references to a great many in the 
Manual of English Ecclesiology, and in the 
Avorks of Petrie, Blight, and Poolcy, on Irish, 
Cornish, and Gloucestershire Crosses .] 

CULDEES. This name Avas given to a reli¬ 
gious order established hi various parts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and the adjacent islands; but chiefly in 
the island of Iona. The name is very variously 
derived. According to Buchanan it is an abbrevi¬ 
ated form of “ cultores Dei.” Others have thought 
that the name arose from the cells in which they 
lived. Bishop Nicholson [Pref to Irish Hist. 
Library ] gives as the origin of the Avord, the Irish 
Culla, which denotes a coavI. Another derivation 
is given by O’Brien [Irish Dictionary ] from the 
Irish keile, a servant and De, God, a derivation 
supported by the fact, that in ancient MSS. the 
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word is written Kdeclei, not Culdei. In the life 
of St. Columba by Dr. Smith, the same derivation 
is given, and the word is said to be the Latinized 
Gaelic of Gille De, servants of God. In the Sta¬ 
tistical Account of Scotland [ii. 461, 462] the 
name is referred to the Gaelic cuil or ccal, a cave, 
cell, corner, &c., those inhabiting sueli places be¬ 
ing called Cuildich, or in the Latinized form 
Culdei. 

According to Irish historians, the Culdees were 
established in Ireland a.d. 546, and some years 
later in Scotland, by St. Columba, who had, at 
the age of twenty-eight, founded the monastery of 
Dairmeagli, understood by some to be Armagh. 
There is no evidence to prove that the Culdees 
were established in Scotland before that period, 
though their doctrines and usages were known 
long before. 

St. Columba, having crossed over from Ireland 
and converted the Northern Piets, received from 
their king a grant of the island of Iona, for the 
purpose of founding a monastery. In a.d. 563, he 
founded there a society winch rapidly extended 
itself to many places in the mainland, Iona, the 
principal scat of the order, receiving from him 
the name of I-eolm-kill, the Island of Colum of 
the Cells. Iona was devastated by the Danes in 
a.d. 801, and about seventy years later the relies 
of St. Columba were removed for greater safety to 
Ireland. The Culdees did not constitute a mon¬ 
astic order so much as a body of seminary priests, 
who taught various branches of useful learning, 
and trained others for the priesthood. 

In each of their colleges there were twelve breth¬ 
ren presided over by an abbot, eleeted by and 
from among themselves. Bede says ' of them, 
“ proprio labore manuum vivunt.” They allowed 
the marriage of priests, and held it in honour. In 
after times, the principle of hereditary sueeession 
was allowed to prevail, as under the Jewish law, 
and we learn from St. Bernard that at Armagh 
there was an hereditary succession of Culdees 
for fifteen generations [ Vit. Malack, c. 7]. 

The Culdees did not acknowledge the authority 
of the See of Rome, and differed from it in several 
of their usages. Bede, writing of St. Aidan, who 
was one of them, says that he observed Easter 
after the manner of his own people. They op¬ 
posed auricular confession [St. Bernard Vit. 
Malack, c. 2], rejected the tonsure, and baptized 
infants without the conseerated clirism. _ So 
bitter was the mutual hostility, that Bishop 
Dagan, one of the Culdees, refused to eat or re¬ 
main in the same house with Lawrence, who suc¬ 
ceeded St. Augustine in the See of Canterbury; 
and in a synod held at Streneshalch, now Whit¬ 
by, in a.d. 662, for the purpose of settling the 
Easter controversy, the Culdees, headed by Bishop 
Colman, answered to the claims of the successor 
of St. Peter, that the authority of St. John, by 
whose disciples their forefathers had been taught, 
was of equal weight with that of his fellow 
Apostle. Even after the Northumbrian priest 
Egbert had prevailed on the Culdees of Iona 
in 716 to reeeive the tonsure, and to follow the 
general custom of the Church as to the observa- 
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tion of Easter, the Council of Ccalchyth decreed 
that no Scottish priest should be allowed to min¬ 
ister in England. [Paschal Controversy.] 

The principal seats of the Culdees were at 
Aberncthy, St. Andrews, Brechin, Dunblane, 
Monimusk, Scone, Kirkcaldy, and Loehleven. 
In the twelfth century, many of these bodies 
were suppressed, the means employed being the 
promotion of their abbots to bishopries, the intro¬ 
duction of eanons regular, and the suppression of 
churches in favour of the newly erected abbeys, 
the consent of the Culdees being gained by the 
reservation of their rights during their own life¬ 
time. There continued, however, to be Culdees at 
Iona until 1263, and at St. Andrews until 1297, 
when their prior, William Cumming, was sent to 
Rome to plead their cause before Boniface VIII. 

CURATE. A priest having Cure of Souls. 
The term has been extended in quite modern 
times to priests and deaeons aeting as deputies to 
rcetors and vicars, but it belongs hi strict pro¬ 
priety to the latter only, i.e. to priests who have 
reeeived institution, the Anglican ecremony by 
whieh Mission is given. 

CURE OF SOULS. The pastoral care of 
souls is vested primarily in the bishop of each 
diocese, and every priest intrusted with it aets 
as his deputy. Parish priests hold a cure “in 
foro interiori tantum,” over the residents within 
their parish only; arehdeaeons, being “ sine 
pastorali cura,” have authority “in foro exteriori,” 
being able to suspend, absolve, and excommuni¬ 
cate; but bishops having jurisdiction over the 
entire dioeese, have eure “ in interiori et exteriori 
foro sirnul.” Gerson, the theologian of Paris [e. 
a.d. 1408], held that all elergy having cure of souls 
are the successors of the seventy disciples who 
were the assistants of the Apostles in preaching 
and ministration of sacraments, and are ealled 
apostles by Origen [in Ep. ad Rom. c. xvi. lib. x. 
sec. xxi; tom. vii. p. 465, ed. Caillau; and St. 
Chrysostom, in 1 Cor. Ilom. xxxviii. see. 4, tom. 
x. p. 327, ed. Migne; compare Aquinas, p. iii. 
gu. 67, art. ii., ad ii; et Sec. Sec. qu. 188, art. 4]. 
He adds that their right of burying the dead, of 
administering discipline, and receiving tithes and 
other parish dues, constitute them in the second 
order of the hierarchy and minor prelates. The 
general opinion of the Church was that, as the 
seventy were appointed by our Lord Himself, 
and received a distinct commission, so “ de jure 
divino ” curates sueeeed to their jurisdiction and 
authority received immediately from Christ (as 
bishops are the successors of apostolical authority): 
and their position was regarded as analogous to 
that of the priests and Levites under the Law. 
Upon the first consideration was grounded the 
belief that they ought to be, summoned to a 
general council. The episcopate is, in this view, 
the source and fulness of the priesthood, the 
fountain whieh, without diminution, supplies the 
lesser streams; just as the Holy Spirit put on the 
seventy elders a portion of the spirit of Moses, 
without any loss to the plenitude of the latter; 
curates hold a delegation of jurisdiction and 
authority from God, only in degree differing from 
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that of bishops. Eulbert, Bishop of Chartres 
[a.d. 1006], mentions as a custom of his own and 
neighbouring churches, that the newly ordained 
priest received from the bishop a single host, 
which he consumed in portions day by day dur¬ 
ing forty days after his ordination, as a token 
that he had been entrusted by him as one of 
his vicars and coadjutors, with the instruction of 
the people committed to his charge [Ep. iii. p. 
195, ed. Migne ; Patr. tom. cxli]. 

The parish clergy in early times formed the 
cathedral chapter, and in this sense we must 
understand the prohibitions given by the Coun¬ 
cils of Elvira [a.d. 305, c. xxxii. Bail, Summa 
Condi, tom. ii. 20] and Arles [a.d. 314, c. xix. 
ibid. p. 25] against such elergy acting without 
episeopal permission, or in cases of necessity 
administering reconciliation or holy communion. 
In the country the parish clergy had the latter 
right, but in cities only the privilege of prepar¬ 
ing the candidates for baptism at Easter and 
Whitsuntide. Anastasius and Platina attribute 
the division of parishes to Evaristus, but their 
view has been contested. The Third Council of 
Carthage [a.d. 397] permitted priests to reconcile 
penitents and consecrate virgins with the bishops’ 
lieense, but not to make chrism [e. xxxii., xxxvi. 
Bail, Summa Condi, i. p. 99]. The power 
of excommunication was given to priests [St. 
Jerome, Epist. xiv. (al Y. Bened. Edit.) ad 
Heliodorum, sec. viii., ed. Migne, tom. i. p. 352; 
St. Augustine, Ep. cviii. sec. xx., ed. Caillau, 
tom. xxxix. p. 333], and also that of absolution 
and preaching. 

The Apostolical Canons permit priests to bap¬ 
tize [Can. xlix. 1; Bever. Cod. Canonum, Works, 
xi. p. 51, ed. 1848] with the bishop’s permis¬ 
sion; and the Couneil of Gangra [e. a.d. 324] 
condemned all assemblies of laymen with a priest 
who had not the episeopal license [Canon vi. 
ap. Bail, i. p. 99], Examples are not wanting 
of bishops aeting as parish priests [Cone. Nicccn, 
c. viii. ap. Bail, i. p. 167 ; eomp. Cone. Chalc. 
Aet. iv., can. xxviii.; Ibid. p. 258]. The 
Apostolical Constitutions [1. iii. c. 26; ed. 
Ultzen, 1853, pp. 84, 170] permit baptism and 
confirmation to be administered by priests. See 
also St. Jerome, contra Lucif. c. ix., ed. Migne, 
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ii. p. 165 ; Second Council of Seville, a.d. 619, 
c. viii. [Summa Condi, i. p. 480], and Council 
of Yerne [a.d. 755; c. viii.; lb. p. 636], for 
priests baptizing under restrictions. 

Until the sixth or seventh eenturv, all priestly 
functions were reserved to the bishops when 
present, but owing to their negligence, or rather 
the impossibility of constantly visiting parish 
ehurches, the clergy of the latter began to cele¬ 
brate more independently; and the lingering 
trace of the old discipline is seen in the Canon 
of the Council of Auxerre [a.d. 590], which for¬ 
bids a priest to celebrate at the same altar and 
on the same day as his bishop [Can. x. ap. Bail, 
ii. p. 230], but the bishop clearly could celebrate 
after the priest. The Council of Iiiez [a.d. 439] 
allowed priests to give the benediction in the 
country, in the field, and private houses [Canon 

iv. ap. Bail, i. 140], but the Council of Agde 
[a.d. 505] forbids the priest to give the benedic¬ 
tion in chureh to the congregation or a penitent 
[Can. xliv. ap. Bail, ii. 176]. The First Council 
of Orange [a.d. 441], however, permitted priests 
in the absence of a bishop to administer chrism 
and benediction to a heretic reeoneiled at the 
point of death [Can. ii. ap. Bail, ii.], and the 
First Council of Orleans [a.d. 511] allowed 
him to celebrate, and in absence of the bishop 
even to give the blessing [Can. xxviii. ap. Bail, 
ii. 179]. 

The cure of souls is given to priests in the 
Chureh of England by the ceremony of institu¬ 
tion to a benefiee : the “ license to a curaey ” not 
conferring it, and being given to deacons (who 
cannot receive cure of souls) as well as to priests. 
In this ceremony the priest kneels before the 
bishop, and holds the seal of the deed of institu¬ 
tion while the bishop reads the document “ In 
the Yame of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,” committing unto him “ the 
eure and government of the souls of the par¬ 
ishioners of the said parish.” It is usually per¬ 
formed in private, but oeeasionally in the presence 
of the priest’s future parishioners [Thomassin, de 
Disdplina Ecclesiastica; ed. Bourasse, s. v. Cure; 
Hooker, Y. lxxx. 2; Field, of the Church, bk. 

v. c. 28]. 

CYCLE. [Paschal Controversy.] 
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DAMNATION. [1] The judgment to be 
pronounced upon the wicked at the last day; and 
[2] the punishment by which that judgment is to 
be followed. The use of the term in the New 
Testament (/cpicri?, Kpipa, words which arc 
applied indiscriminately to the sentence and its 
execution) is nowhere accompanied by any dis¬ 
cretion of the nature of the punishment to he 
inflicted, 1 and these details have to be supplied 
from such passages as Matt, xviii. 8, xxv. 41. 
The doctrine of the eternity of its duration is 
also a deduction from these expressions and from 
Mark ix. 44, 46, 48. 2 

I. The nature of the punishment of the wicked. 
The expressions used in the New Testament to 
describe the punishment of the wicked were 
received by the early Fathers, with but few excep¬ 
tions, in a literal sense. Thus Clement of Alex¬ 
andria speaks of an actual fire, 3 Minucius Felix 
uses similar language, 4 and Tertullian in a famous 
passage describes the physical sufferings of the 
wicked with terrible minuteness. 5 6 Even Origen, 
whose spiritualizing temper led him to construct 
a more lofty ideal of heaven than his contem¬ 
poraries,® and who in some passages of his works 
appears to have formed the conception of a hell 
of mental torture, 7 yet displays on other occasions 
a tendency to the same materialistic views. But 
a figurative interpretation of these expressions 
gained ground in the succeeding centuries, and 
although in Basil the Great 8 and Chrysostom 9 
allusions are still found to the torments of a 
material fire, yet the Gregories in the East, 10 and 
Augustine 11 in the West, agree in describing the 
punishment of the wicked as a mental torture 
arising from the separation of the soul from God 
and its consciousness of its own guilt. After the 
references to the character of final punishment in 

1 Matt, xxiii. 33, Mark xii. 10, Luke xx. 47, Matt, 
xxiii. 14 : the parallel of these latter two is rejected bv 
Alford. 

2 The phrase “eternal damnation” in Mark iii. 33 is 
a translation of ap.aprpp.dros cudvLov, which Alford would 
prefer rendering peccati non dclcndi. 

3 Clem. Alex. Cohort, ad Gent. see. 35, p. 47, irvp 
aoxppovovv. 

4 Minuc. Fel. 35—ignis sapiens. 

5 Tert. de Sped. sec. 30. 

6 Orig. de Princ. ii. 11. 

7 Orig. dc Princ. ii. 10, Opp. i. p. 102. 

8 Basil, llomil. in Ps. xxiii. 

9 Chrys. Opp. I. iv. 560, 561. 

30 Greg. Naz. Oral. xvi. 9. 

J1 August, de Morib. Ecel. Cat. c. 11. 
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the works of John Scotus Erigena 12 in the ninth, 
and] Thomas Aquinas 13 in the thirteenth century, 
by both of whom it is represented as being of a 
spiritual nature, we find no further recurrence to 
the material view, nor indeed further speculation 
on this branch of the subject. The more impor¬ 
tant question of the duration of the sinner’s 
sentence seems henceforth to have occupied the 
attention of those theologians who constructed 
any theory of the last things. The Church, as a 
whole, has never lent her authority to any special 
interpretation of the words of Scripture upon the 
point. 

II. Of the duration of the punishment of the 
wicked. Save in the bold speculations of Origen 
upon this subject-, 14 we find amongst the early 
Fathers no trace of a belief in the final remission 
of punishments. There are indeed in some of 
their writings signs of the doctrine which was 
afterwards propounded by Arnobius, 15 that namely 
of the ultimate annihilation of the condemned. 
But with this exception, they are unanimous in 
asserting the sentence of condemnation to be 
irreversible. 18 Nor does the opposite view seem 
to have gained any prevalence in the succeed¬ 
ing centuries, at least amongst the more eminent 
of the Fathers. Augustine argues that the pun¬ 
ishment is everlasting from Matt. xxv. 41, 46, 
and on the ground that the word dtwvio? must 
have the same meaning in reference to both life 
and punishment. 17 Chrysostom, though a pupil of 
Diodore of Tarsus, who hold Origenist views, 
strenuously maintained the same doctrines as 
Augustine ; 13 and Gregory of Nazianzum,-though he 
expresses hopes of a final remission, never ven¬ 
tured to propound it dogmatically. 19 Gregory of 
Nyssa, however, speaks more plainly on the point. 20 
The Anabaptists in the sixteenth century, and 

12 J. S. Erig. de Dir. Nat. v. 29. 

13 Thom. Aquin. Elucid. 80. 

14 Origen, dc Princ. i. 6. 

15 Just. Mart. Dial. Tryph. c. 5. es t’ &v airras ical 
ehcu rod Kdkd'peaOai 6 Qeos dl\y. It should be added, 
however, that the common interpretation of this passage 
has been questioned [Gallandii Bibl. vet. Patrum, i. 467, 
n. 4]. Cf. however Iren. ii. 34, quoadusque Deus et 
esse et perseverarc voluit. 

16 Clement of Rome, Ep. ad Cor. c. 8. Justin Martyr, 
Apol. i. 8 ; Minuc. Felix, c. 35 ; Cyprian, Treat, viii. 
(ad Demet.) 23. 

17 Aug. dc Civ. Dei, xxi. 23. 

13 Chrys. Horn, xxxix. in Ep. 1 ad Cor. xv. 28. 

19 Greg. Naz. Orat. xl. 

20 Greg. Nyss. Orat. Cat. c. 8. 
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the Universalists of our own day, represent the 
more modern efforts to propagate a belief in the 
final restitution. The Church, although by its 
conciliar condemnation of this amongst others of 
Origen’s doctrines at Constantinople [a.d. 544] 
it has indirectly asserted the eternity of future 
punishment, has never promulgated it as a posi¬ 
tive dogma. The Angliean Church, although we 
are not permitted to doubt its mind upon the 
subjeet, has nevertheless adopted the same course. 
Aeeordingly the forty-first of the Articles of 1552, 
entitled “ All men shall not be saved at the 
length,” was struek out at the revision of 1562, 
nor has any authoritative statement of doctrine of 
the Chureh upon this point been promulgated 
since that period. [Everlasting Punishment.] 

DARK ACES. A name applied either to the 
whole or to some part of the period between the 
first and the sixteenth eenturies. Its applica¬ 
tion to the whole of this transition-period indis¬ 
criminately is now rarely found exeept in popular 
or rhetorical writers; but is due originally to the Ba- 
eonian reaction against the Seholastie method, and 
to the strong antagonism of popular Protestantism 
to the influence and elaims of the Latin Church. 
In literary history, the “dark” period is that 
between the extinction of elassieal and the rise 
of vernacular poetry, or between the deeay of 
Greek studies and the Renaissance, or again be¬ 
tween the elosing of the seliools of Athens by 
Justinian and the growth of modern seience. 
Fleury, Guizot and Hallain agree in placing the 
lowest depth to whieli the European mind has 
sunk in historic times in the seventh century, the 
eentury before Charles the Great. Milner and 
Robertson, on the other hand, apply the term 
“dark” to the interval between the beginning of 
the ninth and the end of the twelfth eenturies; 
and it is this period of wliieh the late Dr. Mait¬ 
land treats in his essays on the Dark Ages. 

To prove with Dr. Maitland that kings were 
not so illiterate, ministers of religion not so unfit, 
the administration of church ordinances not so 
slovenly, the learning of the monks not so use¬ 
less, their morality not so questionable, as Milner 
and Robertson had asserted them to be, is seareely 
enough by itself to vindicate this period against 
the accusation of darkness. The real answer to 
the charge is found in the consideration, that 
Western Society was saved, after the collapse of 
the Roman Empire, by the growth of the Latin 
Chureh into a great political institution, by the or¬ 
ganization of feudal land-tenure within its bosom, 
and by the ultimate culmination of suzerainty in 
the Holy See itself; and that, in these four een¬ 
turies from Charles the Great to Innocent III., 
this proeess of reconstruction attained its highest 
consummation. Religiously too, it might be said, 
these four eenturies were anything but “dark;” 
when, by reason of the very antagonism of the 
Church and the world, the higher spiritual life 
reached, in the isolation of the eloister, a degree 
of intensity which is rarely found amidst the 
altered conditions of modern Christendom. iEs- 
thetieally again, these eenturies are the age of 
the great Gothic eatliedrals, and of the beautiful 
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barbaric incidents of the tournament; whilst the 
latter half of the period was enlivened and re¬ 
fined by the romances and lyrics of the trouba¬ 
dours. In the sphere of intellect, lastly, the 
undisputed sway of Realism preceding the age of 
Roscelin and Abelard will only be a sign of 
darkness to those who find it most easy to ex¬ 
plain the universe upon the assumption that 
“ universals” are merely fietions of the under¬ 
standing or of the organs of utterance. [Concep¬ 
tualism.] 

Darkness is matter of degree; and, in one 
sense, every fresh period of light and civilization 
is preceded by one of comparative darkness and 
barbarism, arising out of the immaturity of the 
new, and the deeay of the old, constituents of 
soeial well-being. Hence the so-ealled darkness 
of the Middle Age belongs rather to the eenturies 
immediately preceding the Reformation, when the 
Holy See, Intherto the souree of eivil as of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority, was declining in influence and 
becoming eorrupt; when the obscuration of the 
true Objeet of worship by superstitious and 
abusive praetiees had begun to awaken the scepti¬ 
cism, before it alarmed the reason and devotion, of 
Christendom ; whilst the politieal fabrie of medi¬ 
evalism was giving way before the growth of an 
urban industrial population whiek it lacked the 
means of adequately dealing with. Sueh periods 
of decay seldom pass over into a new order of 
things without a erisis more or less prolonged 
and aggravated. And from a erisis demoraliza¬ 
tion and anarchy-—religious, moral, intellectual— 
are inseparable. The anarehical and Antinomian 
tendencies which darken the two eenturies pre¬ 
ceding the Reformation were gathering strength, 
as the ephemeral literature of the time abun¬ 
dantly proves, during the seventeenth and eigh¬ 
teenth centuries, until they reach a seeond and 
final crisis in the Freneh Revolution. [Atheism.] 
Thus the darkness of the last part of the Middle 
Age may be said more properly to be due to the 
modern movement to wliieh it forms a kind of 
background ; and these considerations, if eorreet, 
indieate also the true limits within wliieh the 
“ Dark Ages” par excellence are to be found, i.e. 
not in the mediaeval period itself, but immediately 
preceding it. We may conveniently consider the 
characteristics of this period under the three 
headings of the Empire, the Barbarians, and the 
Chureh. 

[I.] The Roman Empire, when its hour had 
eome, gave way rnueh more suddenly than the 
mediaeval polity. M. Renan speaks of its de- 
eline as “ rapide ou, pour mieux dire, tout k fait 
subite” [Les Apotres, p. 329, follg.]. This was 
not so much owing to the invasions of the Teu- 
tonie barbarians, many of whom were already 
half-romanized, as from the enormous size of the 
empire, the consequent remoteness of the heart 
from the extremities of the organism, and the 
ultimate discontinuance of vitality at the eentre. 
As Horaee had long ago prophesied: 

Suis et ipsa Roma viribus ruit. 

From the first the Roman state had been a mili- 
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lary system; as it expanded it became of neces¬ 
sity more exclusively so, and its very existence 
as a military system depended upon its continued 
ability to expand. The defeat of Varus by the 
Germans being the first effectual check to its 
expansion, may therefore lie taken as the date at 
which its decline definitively began, and conse¬ 
quently as the extreme limit, in one direction, of 
the Dark Ages. Chronologically it would be an in¬ 
accuracy to say that tire Dark Ages commenced 
so early; but this defeat was the first shadow 
cast upon the Old World, and the first harbinger 
of the N cw. The limits in the opposite direction 
may be identified roughly with the rise of the 
Papacy in the seventh century, of Feudalism and 
of the Germanic Empire in the eighth and ninth, 
of Scholasticism in the twelfth, of vernacular lite¬ 
rature in the fourteenth. The age of darkness 
may be said to culminate in the fifth century, 
between the capture of Pome by Alaric and the 
battle of Chalons. P>ut for many generations on 
each side of this interval the dissolution of im¬ 
perial society, the decay of law and government, 
the ruin of the middle classes in the provinces 
by bad taxation, the depopulation of whole 
regions by chimerical attempts at re-conquest, 
the concentration of enormous wealth in the 
hands of the Roman nobles, the pauperization 
of the masses of the metropolis by a wholesale 
system of public charity, the demoralization and 
at the same time the omnipotence of the army, 
—combine to make this the darkest asm in his- 
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tory. These tendencies were beginning to ap¬ 
pear as early as the time of Tacitus, whilst in the 
perhaps somewhat highly coloured accounts of 
Ammianus Marccllinus (fourth century) we see 
them in full operation [Gibbon’s Decline ancl 
Fall , chap. xxxi.; Ammianus Marccllinus, xiv. 
G ; xxviii.]. 

The trial of Theodoras for magic [a.d. 371 ] led 
to a wholesale destruction of libraries throughout 
the Eastern provinces, in the hope of suppressing 
magical treatises. “ Deinde congesti innumeri 
codices, et acervi voluminum multi . . . eoncre- 
matisunt” [Ammianus, xxix. 1, 40]. And again : 
“ lnde factum est per Orientates provincias ut 
omnesmetu . . . exurerent libraria omnia: tantus 
uni versos invaserat terror. Namque, ut pres- 
sius loquar, omnes ea tempestate velut in Cim- 
ineriis tenebris reptabamus” [Ibid. ii. 1]. A gene¬ 
ration later [a.d. 408] the last remnant of pagan 
culture was extinguished in the West, through 
the dispersion of the educated classes by Alaric. 
“ Nulla est regio,” writes St. Jerome [Ep. 98], 
“quae non exules Romanos habeat.” If was to 
convince these exiles that Christianitv was not 
ihe cause of the ruin of society, and at the same 
time to lift the mind from the miseries of the 
oartldy to the glories of the heavenly city, that 
St. Augustine wrote his treatise de Civitate Dei. 

A century later we find Britain, Gaul, Rlisetia, 
Pannonia, Vindelicia, reduced to desolation, 
foreign commerce well-nigh extinguished, home 
trade reduced to the exchange of the rudest 
commodities, the mercantile classes crushed by 
the invading Goths and Vandals under the sup- 
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position that they were favourable to Rome. 
[Finlay’s Byzantine Empire, i. p. G2, 329, Ac.]. 
At the same time the wholesale extortions of the 
Eastern Empire are producing “ the death of 
thousands, the poverty of millions, the ruin of 
cities and desolation of provinces.” In Italy 
under the strong and in many respects beneficent 
government of Theodoric the Great, Boethius, the 
last representative of the old culture., is awaiting 
his execution; “ the mind of man is sunk to the 
lowest depths of dulncss, and the lamp of thought 
extinguished in outer darkness” [De Consoled tone, 
i. 2], 

Perhaps few things better illustrate the hope¬ 
less deterioration of the population of the Roman 
Empire in the Dark Ages than the following facts. 
The army since the time of Augustus had begun 
to be, and by the time of Theodosius was wholly, 
recruited from the barbarian tribes. In the great 
battle with the Huns at Chalons [a.d. 450] the im¬ 
perial army consisted entirely of Saxons, Franks, 
Burgundians, and Visigoths : and there is no 
evidence that the provincial populations, when 
abandoned to themselves, attempted any resistance 
whatever to the barbarian incursions. 

[II.] Of these barbarians it is now necessary to 
give some account. They were essentially the 
same Germanic race as those vdio had defeated 
Varus, and who being nomadic peoples, had, like 
the Arabians in the time of Darius, and the 
Scythian hordes, successfully resisted all attempts 
at conquest. Unlike the lower tribes of Huns 
and Avars, who swept again and again over the 
face of the Empire without effecting a settlement, 
these Germanic nations had hovered long upon 
the borders of the Empire, and as the provinces 
became depopulated, small bodies of them had 
crossed the frontier and occupied the Avaste lands. 
Their youth had gradually become, as was said 
above, the staple element in the Imperial army; 
their great men had not infrequently disgraced or 
adorned the purple itself. In the busts of the 
Roman Emperors which have come down to us, 
the transition from the classical to the Germanic 
type of face is unmistakeable. Above all, whether 
Within or without the frontier-line, their imagina¬ 
tions were filled with the greatness of the Roman 
name, the phantom of which they were destined 
in after times to resuscitate and to keep alive until 
almost the end of the Middle Ages. 

On the other hand, the German nations, espe¬ 
cially those upon the eastern bank of the Rhine, 
have ahvays manifested a remarkable backAvard- 
ness in development. At the time of their first 
incursions into the Empire many of them had 
scarcely passed beyond the “hunting and fishing,” 
feAV beyond the nomadic, stage of barbarism : so 
that they had to make the transition from the 
nomadic to the agricultural condition of life, from 
the chase to the military, and from the agricul¬ 
tural and military to the political state of exist¬ 
ence, after they had already entered and begun 
to form the dominant and most lwely element in 
the population of the Empire. 

This immaturity in the Teutonic barbarians 
was further aggravated by tAvo A’ery characteristic 
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tendencies of the German race in its infancy. 
One of these is the tendency to personal indepen¬ 
dence, and the other is the shallowness of senti¬ 
ment respecting right and wrong. It is sometimes 
said that the Teutonic race is incapable of con¬ 
spiracy ; but however that may be, it is certain 
that in the separated and personal character im¬ 
pressed upon the feudal polity, in the identifica¬ 
tion of sovereignty with property, in the trial by 
judicial combat, in the infliction of legal penalties 
by private revenge, in the degeneration of feudal 
laws into class-privileges, not to speak of the per¬ 
petuation of small independent fiefs even into 
modern times, what has been called the indivi¬ 
dualism of the German race has attained an his¬ 
torical and permanent expression. 

The German customary codes, again, are singu¬ 
larly inadequate in their conception of the nature 
of crime. Murder, for example, as Tacitus tells 
11 s [Germ. c. 21], is regarded not as a crime against 
the community, but as injury committed against 
an individual and his family, which may be re¬ 
compensed by a fine of sheep or oxen. In the 
Salic law, all crimes are brought under the two 
heads of robbery and violence, and except in the 
case of slaves or labourers, there are no corporal 
punishments, no imprisonment, few capital pen¬ 
alties, all of which can be redeemed by the pay¬ 
ment of composition. 

These considerations with respect to the imma¬ 
turity, want of coherence, and vagueness of moral 
sentiment in the German races, are confirmed by 
the history of the earliest barbarian kingdoms. 
The kingdoms of the Salic Franks in Gaul, of the 
Ostrogoths in Italy, of the Yisigotlis in Spain, of 
the Vandals in Africa, of the Suevi, Burgundians, 
and Lombards, were all immature, all lacked co¬ 
hesion, and passed away in a few generations. 
Even the empire of Charles the Great broke up 
after his death. 

Coincident with this, lastly, is the curious fact 
of the rapid deterioration and extinction of the 
first barbarian reigning families. The Merovingian 
“rois faineants” declined both physically and men¬ 
tally with a rapidity unequalled even in Oriental 
dynasties. The later monarchs of that family 
were all parents at fifteen years of age, and old 
men at thirty ; while out of thirteen, six died at 
or before twenty-seven years. 

This unripeness of the barbarian immigrants 
rendered them peculiarly susceptible of all the 
evil influences of the fast subsiding empire into 
which they came. “Half the vices,” says M. 
Ozanam, “attributed to the barbarians were 
those of the Roman decline, and a share of the 
disorders charged upon nascent Christianity must 
be laid to the account of antiquity. In this 
category must be placed the vulgar superstitions, 
the occult sciences, the bloody laws put in force 
against magic, which do but repeat the old decrees 
of the Ceesars ; the fiscal system of the Merovin¬ 
gian kings, which was entirely borrowed from the 
imperial organization; the corruption, lastly, of 
taste and the decomposition of language, which 
already prognosticated the diversity of idioms ” 
[Civilization in the fifth Century , vol. i. p. 71]. 
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We have thus made out two characteristic con¬ 
ditions of the “ Dark Ages,” viz.: the rapid 
internal decline of the Roman Empire, and the 
immaturity, slow growth, and anti-social qualities 
of the German immigrants. The result rvas that 
human life became little else than the struggle 
for foot-room and existence; education, learning, 
culture, literature, law, government, even physical 
well-being, seem for a time to have deserted the 
world. 

[III.] The Mediaeval Church, and especially the 
Papacy, is not uncommonly held accountable for 
the darkness of the Dark Ages. So far is this 
from being just, that it would be more true to say 
that it was the Church which saved society, art, 
literature, government, out of the degradation into 
which they had fallen; which educated the 
barbarians, and deepened with religious sanctions 
the shallowness of their moral feelings ; which 
refined the gross military chieftains by the spirit 
of chivalry, and at length united and sanctified 
them through the presentation of a great religious 
aim in the Crusades. The first onset of Islam 
and the rise of the Papacy as the centre of the 
new world, i.e. pressure from without and organi¬ 
zation within, Christendom, are coeval. 

On the other hand, there are certain conditions 
surrounding the early existence of the Church 
which require to be taken into consideration to 
account for the fact that it was able to do so little 
to regenerate the world dining the period of the 
Dark Ages. 

a] First, the effect of persecution upon the 
religious life of the Church was to lash it into a 
state of feverish excitement. The mere fact of 
recent conversion is sufficient to do this amongst 
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masses of rude population, and in the case of 
many of the barbarian tribes, who were originally 
Arian, the excitement of conversion was repeated 
when they were re-converted to the Catholic 
faith. The rivalry, too, of the two forms of 
Christian belief deteriorated into the merest poli¬ 
tical intrigue. Clovis, for example, owed his 
success in great measure to the support of the 
Catholics ; in Italy, Theodoric’s party were Arian, 
the Imperial party Catholic ; Genseric, in Africa, 
was aided by the Donatists ; the death of Hilderic 
was compassed by the Arians. This rivalry, 
combined with the entrance of many of the bar¬ 
barians into the ranks of the clergy, had the 
effect of impairing the moral power of the Church 
in the world. 

h Then, again, these same causes tended to 
produce an intellectual decline within the Church 
during this period, which was increased by the 
position that Christianity had of necessity to 
assume towards the prevailing remnant of Greek 
philosophy, which simulated, whilst secretly 
corrupting, its doctrines. This, and the libertinism 
prevailing amongst the old Roman population, 
brought the Church by degrees into direct opposi¬ 
tion to the existing remnant of pagan cultivation. 
Thus St. Jerome condemns classical study, the 
Church discouraged it, until at length the Council 
of Carthage [a.jd. 398] prohibited the bishops 
from reading pagan literature. Under these 
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circumstances it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that many, even of the bishops who sat in the 
early councils, were almost wholly uneducated 
men. 

c] More than all, the withdrawal of the 
Christian life—the only really active regenerative 
force in these times—into the desert and the 
cloister, was a cause of the darkness of the ante- 
mediaeval period. The conditions of this seclusion 
did not lie in the spirit of Christianity itself, as 
M. Itenan has suggested, but in the barbarism 
and violence of an age in which the mere struggle 
for existence reached an unparalleled intensity 
[see Monasticism], The darkness of the world 
necessitated that the light should be put under a 
bushel, and this increased the darkness. It was 
not till Gregory I. that the Church really began to 
hold its own in and against the world. 

The new spirit, which was thus at first con¬ 
demned to work underground in catacombs, 
prisons, and monasteries, emerged in due time in 
a variety of forms to take possession of the 
different sides of human life—the Latin Church, 
the new Christian empire of Germany, the feudal 
system, the Scholastic philosophy, Christian art 
and poetry. Eut the interval between the decay 
of the old and the rise of the new forms an hiatus 
in human history and civilization, through which 
we obtain instructive glimpses of the abyss upon 
•which society reposes. 

DEACON. The word SutKovia in the Hew 
Testament [Acts i. 17, 25, vi. 4, xx. 24, xxi. 19; 
2 Cor. iii. 8, ix. 12; Bom. xi. 13] generally refers 
to religious or spiritual service and ministration 
for the edifying of the Church. The Apostles 
themselves are called deacons of Christ and the 
Church. The term Lovite was restricted to the 
deacon properly so called. The order of a deacon 
is designated by Std/<ovos, a Greek work Latin¬ 
ized in canon law as “ minister,” as the Fourth 
Council of Carthage says the deacon is conse¬ 
crated to a ministry. The word vTrrjpeTrj's used in 
Acts xiii. 5 for a deacon was afterwards attri¬ 
buted to sub-deacons, who discharged the subor¬ 
dinate duties of the diaconate. Thorndike and 
others consider that deacons represent the Pauline 
dvTLXrjyjrets, or helps. The diaconate always ex¬ 
isted in the Church: deacons, like priests, being 
ordained by the imposition of hands, and with 
the “si quis,” or consent of the people. 

The diaconate was founded by the Apostles, 
seven men of good report and full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, being ordained by them as 
almoners of the Church [Acts vi. 1-7]. Their 
office is mentioned in the Epistle to the Pliilip- 
pians, and St. Paul regulates the indispensable 
qualifications for its tenure in 1 Tim. iii. *8-13. 
The original ministry of the diaconate was ser¬ 
vice at the altar in church, assisting the bishop 
or priest in the distribution of the Eucharist, 
warning the faithful when to pray, when to 
kneel, and when to rise, when to come forward, 
when to retire at the time of Holy Communion ; 
to maintain order and silence, assisted by the 
porters and sub-deacons. Eefore acolytlis were 
instituted the deacons attended the bishop 
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when preaching. The duties at length were 
extended to the giving of instruction to the 
catechumens, to baptizing in case of necessity, 
and to preaching if licensed by the bishop. 
The Council of Elvira [c. lxxvii.] recognises 
baptism by deacons, and also their tenure of 
parochial cures, and ministration of the holy 
Eucharist at the bidding of the priest. The 
deacons acted as visitors of the faithful out of 
church, had charge of all the temporal works 
of charity, received alms and distributed them 
according to the directions of their superior: 
they reported to the bishop any quarrels or noto¬ 
rious sins within their district; they attended 
bishops on their journeys, and acted as their 
messengers to the priests of distant missions, and 
are hence called by Apostolical Constitutions the 
bishops’ angels or messengers, and prophets or 
interpreters. These privileges occasioned insub¬ 
ordination on the part of deacons towards priests. 
All that is rare is more eagerly sought, said St. 
Jerome: deacons because few, are honourable; 
priests because many, are lightly esteemed; for 
in imitation of the Apostolical number at Borne, 
and by the Council of Neocaesarea [c. xv.], 
seven permanent deacons only, the number men¬ 
tioned by Sozomen, and at Borne by Eusebius, 
■were appointed in a single city; but Edessa 
possessed thirty-eight at the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon, and Justinian raised the number 
to one hundred at Constantinople. Sozomen men¬ 
tions that the number varied in places. In the 
early English Church deacons are rarely men¬ 
tioned, and it is probable that then, as now, 
deacons soon became priests. 

Thomassin says that the diaconate was not 
only an order and office, but a benefice in the 
Church for twelve centuries: the arch diaconate, 
though now held only by a priest, being a relic 
of this fact. In the fifteenth century in England, 
however, deacons usually held the office. [Du 
Mail lane, du Droit Canonique , ii. 319; Palmer, 
on the Church, i. pt. vi. c. iii.; Thomassin, p. 1. 
lib. ii. cxxxiii. lib. 1. c. li.] 

DEACONESS. The necessity of feminine 
attendance at the baptism of adult women ori¬ 
ginated a distinct class of religious ■women in the 
early Church ; ar.d when other duties arose, such 
as attending upon the sick, they gradually ac¬ 
quired the name of AiaKoiucrcra. St. Clement of 
Alexandria, St. Chrysostom and Theophylact, 
consider the yv vain os of 1 Tim. iii. 11, to have 
been deaconesses, and Phoebe is said to be Sid/covor 
rqs IkkA?] cr/as rrj s ev Keyypeats in Bom. xvi. 1. 
In Pliny’s Epistle to Trajan, two ancillce quee 
ministrai dicebantur [Plin. Ep. xcvii.] are men¬ 
tioned by him ; St. Ignatius salutes “ the virgins 
who are called widows” [Ignat, ad Smyrn. xiii.]. 
The Apostolical Constitutions decree that deacon¬ 
esses were to be chosen from among the virgins, 
or from among the widows who had been only 
once married [App. Const, vi. 17, i.]; the nine¬ 
teenth Canon of Nicgea [a.d. 325] names schis- 
matical deaconesses, and the Council of Chalcedon 
[a.d. 451] expressly enjoined, “ Let not a woman 
receive imposition of hands as a deaconess 
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[AtaKOVOV fir) X€<poTom<x$ai ywatK'a] before she 
is forty years old ” [Can. xv.]. It thus appears 
that for some centuries there was a recognised 
class of women going by this name in the Church, 
and that at their appointment they received formal 
benediction with the ceremony of imposition of 
hands, then commonly used in all benedictions. 

In the Eastern Church deaconesses continued 
to be appointed so late as the twelfth century 
[Balsamon, i. p. 381], yet they had been for¬ 
bidden, if they are really meant by wpeoySurtSas, 
by the eleventh Canon of the Council of Laodicca 
[circ. a.D. 365], In the Western Church their 
appointment was also forbidden by several coun¬ 
cils in the fifth and sixth centuries [Araus. 
can. xxvi.; Epaun., can. xxi.; Aurel. can. xviii.]: 
yet Cardinal Bona [Iter. Liturg. I. xxv. 15.] con¬ 
siders that they did not altogether cease until the 
tenth or eleventh century. 

The duties of the deaconess were to attend to 
women at their baptism, and to catechize them 
in private during their preparation for that sac¬ 
rament; to visit sick women and attend when 
they were anointed; also to minister to the con¬ 
fessors and martyrs when men could not gain 
access to them. They also had some humble 
feminine duties to perform in respect to the 
churches. Probably these duties were under¬ 
taken in later ages by nuns, and thus deaconesses 
were absorbed in the female religious orders 

O 

[Baronius, i. a.d. 44; Bingham, II. xxii.; Del¬ 
linger, i. 214]. 

DEATH. The separation of the soul and spirit 
from the material body. By it the latter being 
deprived of that by which its molecular integrity 
was preserved, enters immediately upon the pro¬ 
cess by which it is eventually resolved into inor¬ 
ganic substances. ISTothing is more certain than 
that one of the consequences of death is the return 
of the body to the dust: a few ounces of dust 
being its final residuum. For the results of death 
as regards Soul and Spirit, see the articles under 
those words. 

That death was originally a consequence of 
sin is distinctly stated in Gen. ii. 17, iii. 3, 19 
[Origixal Sin] ; and it is the opinion of the best 
theologians that our nature would in some man¬ 
ner, perhaps by the sacramental virtue of the 
Tree of Life, have been secured against death if 
sin had not “ entered into the world ” [Bom. v. 
12]. This is expressed in clear terms in the Book 
of Wisdom: “For God created man to be im¬ 
mortal, and made him to be the image of His own 
eternity. Nevertheless, through envy of the devil 
came death into the world” [Wisdom ii. 23]. 
Death was not, however, the consequence of an 
arbitrary decree of the Creator, but of that moral 
lapse by which man shut himself out from the 
means by which immortality might have been 
preserved. 

The ancient writers of the Church unanimously 
maintain that death, as a consequence of sin, was 
a merciful provision of the Creator: since it was 
a means by which the spiritual results of sin might 
cease, the holy dead being no longer included in 
the category of sinners, although they must needs 
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be so as long as they are living in bodies capable 
of ministering to sin. 

Spiritual Death is so called by analogy, being 
that privation of grace which is the present conse¬ 
quence of original, and of persistent actual, sin. 

Eternal Death is also a term used by analogy, 
signifying that privation of the life of blessedness 
in Heaven which will be the final lot of those 
who die impenitent. The term Second Death 
[Bev. ii. 11, xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8] appears to be 
synonymous with this. [Eternal Punishment. 
Hell.] 

DEATH OF CIIBIST. The morally imma¬ 
culate character of our Lord’s Human Nature, and 
the incorruptibility of His Body, made the mode 
of His Death an exception to the ordinary law 
by which human nature dies, as His Conception 
and Birth were an exception to the ordinary law 
by which it enters on existence. And, consider¬ 
ing how close an association there is between the 
inheritance of original sin and inheritance of the 
capacity^ for dying, it may be doubted whether 
the immaculate Human Nature of Christ could 
have been naturally subject to death, any more 
than His holy Body could be subject to molecu¬ 
lar dissolution. 

Its voluntary character was asserted by our 
Lord beforehand : “ I lay down My life that I 
might take it again. No man taketh it from Me, 
but 1 lay r it down of Myself. I have power to lay 
it down, and 1 have power to take it again.” 
[John x. 17.] It was also indicated by His 
words on the cross, and by r the manner of His 
death. For, “ knowing that all things were now 
accomplished ... He said, It is finished; and 
He bowed His head, and gave up the ghost” 
[John xix. 28-30]: having previously said, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend My Spirit” 
[Luke xxiii. 46]. 

Its miraculous character was also asserted be¬ 
forehand in the words quoted: for the power of 
resurrection, which was undoubtedly miraculous, 
is put in apposition with the power of death, 
shewing it also to be so. This was also indi¬ 
cated by the circumstances of Christ’s death. 
For crucifixion was, and is, a lingering mode of 
death, as is testified by ancient maters, and by 
those who have witnessed it in the East and in 
Madagascar within our own time [Origen, Opp. 
ii. 237 ; Ellis, Hist Madagascar, i. 371; Wise¬ 
man’s Connection between Science and revealed 
Religion, i. 2G5-275], and although it -was in¬ 
flicted as a capital punishment, actual death was 
usually effected by stabbing, unless the criminal 
was left to die of thirst and hunger. But our 
Lord died within a few hours ; and that immedi¬ 
ately after He had signified that the time for His 
death had arrived, although He had previously 
spoken, and “cried aloud,” with the appearance 
of still vigorous vitality. 

Whether natural means were used to effect 
this miraculous and voluntary death of Christ is 
a question of very little importance, because the 
Will which effected original creation, and which 
manifested its miraculous power so often during 
Ilis ministry", could equally operate in the separa- 
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tion of His body from His soul. But if He was 
pleased to work tlie miracle of His deatli by 
natural means, it is probable that rupture of the 
heart was the means used; it being certain that 
death was not effected (as some nationalists have 
irrationally asserted) by the piercing of His side, 
and being improbable that it was effected by the 
crucifixion itself. Bor evidence on this particu¬ 
lar point, and for much other useful and learned 
information on the general subject, the reader is 
referred to a “ Treatise on the Physical Cause of 
the Death of Christ, &c., by William Stroud, 
M.D.,” 1847. For the relation of the death of 
Christ to His work as Redeemer see the articles 
Atonement, Satisfaction. 

DECPEES, ETERVAL. The Scripture 
speaks of God’s purposes or decrees as being 
eternal, and clearly intimates that events arc not 
fortuitous or accidental, but are known and fore¬ 
ordained by infinite Wisdom [Ps. lxxvi. 10; 
Prov. xvi. 1, 9, xix. 21; Isa. xlvi. 10 ; Dan. iv. 
24, 25; Acts ii. 23, xv. 18; Eph. i. 11]. The 
teaching of the Word of God on this subject has 
been brought forward in support of the Calvinistic 
tenet, that man’s salvation or condemnation are 
not dependent upon his good or evil works, but 
on God’s eternal decree, founded on wise though 
inscrutable reasons [Calvinism]. The chief ob¬ 
jection against this Calvinistic theory is that it is 
partial and one-sided. We are reminded by its 
advocates that we are not competent to judge of 
God’s dealings:—He is a Sovereign and doeth 
what He will in the armies of heaven and 
amongst the inhabitants of earth,—that He is 
the Potter and we are the clay—statements 
which rightly understood are undoubtedly true. 
But at the same time it must be remembered, 
that we cannot infer from God’s sovereignty as 
our Creator that He acts, according to the repre¬ 
sentation of Calvinism, unjustly or from mere 
caprice, as men too often do when possessed of 
unlimited power. In judging of God’s dispensa¬ 
tions, we must not look merely at His absolute 
sovereignty, and then from our own earthly 
notions and experience presume to judge of His 
eonduct, but we must remember His other attri¬ 
butes of love and justice, without which His 
character and dealings cannot be rightly known 
or understood. Viewing these attributes in is 
impossible to suppose, that God’s decrees respect¬ 
ing individuals or nations, though necessarily 
immutable on account of His Omniscience and 
eternal foreknowledge, can, speaking generally, 
originate from any other cause than His fore¬ 
sight of man’s own voluntary conduct—his im¬ 
provement or abuse of free-will. How God’s 
foreknowledge of, and foreordaining all things, 
can be reconciled with man’s free-will is a pro¬ 
found, unfathomable mystery; which cannot at 
least be solved (if we admit the authority of Scrip¬ 
ture) by denying either one doctrine or the other. 
DECRETALS. [Law, Canon.] 

DECRETALS, FALSE. This is the title com¬ 
monly applied to a number of fictitious canons and 
canonical dicta contained in a collection of which 
ike authorship and the exact date are alike un- 
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certain, but which was (at least partially and for 
some time) received as a genuine body of canoni¬ 
cal law. 

[I.] Contents. The oldest’edition of this col¬ 
lection of canons is divided into three parts, of 
which the first contains (after a preface extracted 
from the genuine collection of Isidore of Seville 
[Law, Canon] the Canons of the Apostles, fol¬ 
lowed by fifty forged briefs and decrees of the 
thirty earlier Popes from Clemens [a.d. 91] to 
Melcliiades [a.d. 313]. The second part contains, 
after an introduction, the celebrated forged Dona¬ 
tion of Constantine, more extracts from the pre¬ 
face to the Spanish collection, one extract from 
an old Gallic collection of the fifth century, 
and the canons of several Greek, African, Gallic, 
and Spanish Councils, also taken from the Span¬ 
ish collection in its augmented edition [a.d. 683]. 
The third part, after another extract from the 
Spanish preface, contains in chronological order 
the decrees of the Popes from Sylvester [a.d. 335] 
to Gregory II. [a.d. 731], amongst which are 
thirty-five forged decrees, and the canons of 
several doubtful councils, the genuine passages 
being from the Gallic and Spanish collections, 
and from that of Denis le Petit, many of these 
however falsified by interpolations. After the 
Decree of Gregory II., which appears originally 
to have closed the manuscript, there follow (in 
the same handwriting) several pieces under the 
name of Symmachus [a.d. 498-514], notably two 
fictitious Roman councils; this supplement being 
followed by a second from the same hand. To 
the whole is prefixed the name of St. Isidore of 
Seville. The forged portions treat of dogmatical 
questions : of the dignity, advantages and privi¬ 
leges of the Romish Church; of the prosecution 
of bishops and other clergy; of appeals to the 
Papal chair; and of the due performance of a 
multitude of church ceremonies. 1 

[II.] Authorship and date. Criticism has been 
far more successful in exposing the falsity of this 
work than in discovering its true author; and 
neither on this point nor on that of the date of 
its publication is there anything like unanimity 
amongst inquirers. The inscription at the head 
of the preface in the most ancient manuscript 
runs thus: “ Incipit praefatio S. Isidori episcopi 
libri hujus. Isidorus Mercator 2 servus Christi 
lectori conservo suo et parenti in Domino fidei 
salutem.” It will thus be seen that the author, 
whoever he was, was desirous of passing off his 
production as the work of St. Isidore of Seville, 
upon whose genuine collection it was, as has 
been seen, principally grounded. That it was 
not Isidore’s is evident from a variety of evi- 

1 Walter, Manuel du Droit Eccl. see. 89 ( traduit par 
Roquement ),* Paris, 1840. Flcury, Hist. Ecel. I. xliv. 
22 ; Eneyclopedie, sub verb. Dcerctales Fausses. 

2 The existence of this form of the surname in this the 
oldest edition is very singular, and is opposed to the 
theory of De Marca and others, that the reading “ Mer¬ 
cator ” is a corruption of an earlier title “ Feeeator 
adopted by the forger in imitation of a mark of humility 
then common amongst bishops. On the other hand it is 
still evident (as against the Eneyelopidiste , sub. verb. 
F. D.) that the title was meant to be taken for that of 
Isidore of Seville from the prefix “ sancti.” 
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dence internal and external. [1.] The oldest 
manuscript in existence contains Papal decrees of 
a date at least one hundred years subsequent to 
the death of Isidore. [2.] Even if we assume 
this MS. to be an augmented edition of a later 
date than the original, still there has never been 
a single manuscript of the pscudo-Isidorian col¬ 
lection discovered in Spain, 1 while specimens of 
the genuine collection of Isidore have always 
been plentiful in that country. [3.] Again, on 
the assumption made in [2], it is utterly inex¬ 
plicable that a work of so famous an author as 
St. Isidore of Seville, and compiled, as stated in 
the preface, at the request of twenty-four bishops, 
who must necessarily have known of its publica¬ 
tion, should have remained concealed for at least 
one hundred years. They were not the work of 
Isidore, nor even of Spanish origin. The weight 
of later historic authority has fixed them at a 
date considerably subsequent to that formerly 
assigned to them, 2 and is nearly agreed in attri¬ 
buting to them a Frankish origin. 3 The frag¬ 
ments of Canons of the Council of Paris, a.d. 
829, and of Aix-la-Chapelle, a.d. 836, are found 
in them. They cannot, on the other hand, be of 
a later date than the years 840-847. 4 Their 
locality has been fixed with great semblance of 
probability at Mayence, the place at which they 
appear to have been first promulgated under the 
pretext that Eiculphus, Bishop of Mayence, had 
received them from Isidore of Seville. Walter, 
the writer of the greatest research on the subject, 
assisted by the earlier labours of David Blondel (a 
Protestant preacher of the seventeenth century, 
who finally demolished these long-doubted decre¬ 
tals) and of the two Ballerini, has ventured on as¬ 
signing them to an individual, Benedict of May¬ 
ence—author of a supplement to the Capitularies 
of Adelgesius [a.d. 840-847J—on the following 
grounds: [1] a striking general similarity in 

matter between this work of Benedict and the 
decretals, yet without the one appearing to be 
either a paraphrase of, or a body of extracts from, 
the other. [2] A similar stress laid upon the 
same points in both works, and similar repetitions 
of these points. [3] A great resemblance of tone 
in the prefaces of both works. [4] Similar 
attempts in both to ground their dogmas upon 
Apostolic authority. [See Durand de Maillane, 
Diet, du Droit Can., sub. v. Droit Can.; Walter, 
Manuel du Droit Can.; Blondel, Pseudo Tsidorius 
et Turrianus vapidantes, Geneva, 1628; Ballerini, 
part iii.; Colquhoun, Summary of Rom. Civ. Law, 
vol. i.; Eleury, Diet. Eccles. vols. xiii. ix. xi. xvi. 
&c.; Mosheim, Eccl. Hist. v. ii.; Milman, Hist. 

1 Walter, sec. 91. 

2 Fleury, c.g ., would date tliexn earlier than a.d. 7S5, 
from their being quoted in the Sen (entice Ingclramncs, 
the Canons of Enguerrand, Bishop of Metz [Eleury, Hist. 
Ecc. bk. xliv. 22] ; but these canons are themselves 
forged, probably by the forger of the False Decretals 
[Walter, Droit Eccl. sec. 93, following Ballerini], 

3 Walter, sec. 91 ; Milman, Hist. Lat. Chris, ii. 375 ; 
Blondel, Pseud. Isidorius; Ballerini, &c. Eichliorn 
alone maintains a Homan origin for them [see Walter, 
contra, p. 109, note K]. 

4 They were known by Benedict of Mayence writing in 
this period. 
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Lat. Christ, vol. ii.; Johannis Devoti, Just. Can. 
vol. i., Encyclopedic, sub verb. Dec. Fauss.] 
DEDICATION. [Benediction. Consecra¬ 
tion.] 

DEGRADATION originarily meant deposal, 
that is a public and lawful deprivation of order 
and ecclesiastical rank: the confusion of the terms 
took its rise in a want of exactness in distinguish¬ 
ing between simple or verbal, and solemn or actual 
deposal. The latter constitutes degradation pro¬ 
per. Simple or verbal degradation is the sentence 
of deprivation pronounced by a bishop on an ec¬ 
clesiastic for some grave fault, by which he loses 
all his offices and benefices; or of privation from 
administering his benefice, as in the case of phy¬ 
sical incapacity; this is ordinarily expressed by 
deposal. Solemn degradation, probably iro longer 
practised, actually stript the clerk of his orders 
visibly. The clerk, robed in all the insignia of 
his orders, appeared before the bishop, who, 
seated upon a large raised gallery, and attended 
by assessors and the secular judge, deprived him 
of his insignia one by one, commencing with the 
instrument of his latest order, which be laid upon 
a side-table covered with a white cloth ; and fin¬ 
ally he obliterated his tonsure, by cutting some 
hairs with a pair of scissors, and with the further 
aid of a barber, leaving him without any mark of 
the ministry. The archbishop lost his pall; from 
the bishop were taken his mitre, cross, and ring; 
from the priest the chasuble and stole, the cha¬ 
lice and paten ; from the deacon the hook of the 
Gospels, the dalmatic and stole; from the sub-dea¬ 
con the book of Epistles, the tunic, maniple, amice, 
and cruets of wine and water; from the acolyth 
a candlestick and burning taper; from a lector 
the hook of lections; from an exorcist the form 
of exorcism; from the porter his keys. In the 
case of a bishop or priest, his head and hands, 
where they had received the chrism, were scraped 
with a knife or piece of glass. In the tenth cen¬ 
tury, a bishop’s robes were rent, and his pastoral 
staff violently broken. Th e form was accompanied 
by these solemn words : “We take from thee the 
priestly vestment, and deprive thee of the honour 
of the priesthood”—concluding thus : “ In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
we take away the habit of a clerk, and deprive 
and despoil thee of all order, benefice, and privilege 
appertaining to clerks ” [Dee.ret. Bonifacii VIII. 
degrad, de Pam. in VI to ], This form of degrada¬ 
tion was only observed when the clerk was to he 
given over to the secular arm, and in three cases 
only, namely heresy, as in the case of Cranmer, 
falsification of a papal letter, or calumny of his own 
bishop; the secular judge was present at the solem¬ 
nity, and at its conclusion took the offender into his 
custody. The bishop was, however, bound to take 
every means of saving the criminal from death. 

Verbal degradation was made according to the 
canons, by the bishop or his vicar, and a fixed 
number of assessors ; it did not deprive the con¬ 
victed person of the privileges of the clergy, and 
gave him protection against personal violence 
under pain of excommunication ; it could he made 
in the absence of the person to be deposed : its 
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sentence remitted the o(Fender not to the secular 
arm. hut to a monastery ; it deprived him of his 
office, yet left him his benefices, or deprived him 
only of his benefices, instead of the loss of both, 
as in solemn degradation 3 it left his restoration 
within the power of those who had deposed him, 
and even of a chapter in the vacancy of a sec, on 
his shewing himself to be worthy of forgiveness, 
whereas the sentence of solemn degradation could 
be reversed only by a dispensation from the Pope. 

Both forms had these features in common: in 
both the formal sentence was indispensable ; both 
deprived of the functions of the ministry, right of 
jurisdiction and ecclesiastical honour (in this 
respect reducing the person to the position of a 
layman ); and by both the indelible character 
was left. Thus, degraded clergy could celebrate, 
although tho act would be sinful 3 they were in¬ 
capable of marriage, they were bound to say their 
office, but without the power of giving “Dominus 
vobiscum.” Every priest who was sentenced to 
death was previously degraded. [Can. iii. xii. No. 
Summa Conciliorum, 1706, tom. i. p. 78, 79 3 
Andre, du Droit Canon, p. 921 3 Pascal, de la 
Liturgie, 480 3 Martene, de Sac. rit. Eccles.; Mail- 
lane, du Droit Canonique, ii. 234 3 Collier, Eccles. 
Hist. iii. 261 3 Beyerlinck, ii. 713.] 

DEGREES, FORBIDDEH. The restrictions 
which seem to be imposed by nature on the inter¬ 
marriage of persons connected by ties of relation¬ 
ship were recognised by most systems of human 
law. The Mosaic code contained a list of such 
prohibitions, upon which those in force from time 
to time at various periods of Christianity were 
for the most part founded. This list [Lev. xviii.] 
included relationships not only of consanguinity, 
i.e. between persons connected in right of a com¬ 
mon ancestor, but also of affinity, i.e. that quasi- 
consanguinity arising from the adoption of a wife 
or husband into the family -with which they re¬ 
spectively ally themselves. The extent to which 
these restrictions were carried in the Christian 
Church, including of course the English branch 
of it, was regulated in times previous to the Re¬ 
formation by the successive canons of the Rom¬ 
ish See, as received into and adopted by our own 
Canon Law. Up to the thirteenth century inter¬ 
marriage was forbidden between persons connected 
with each other by ties either of consanguinity or 
affinity to the seventh degree . 1 This prohibition 
of the foreign Canon Law was adopted by the 
English Church apparently very shortly after the 
Conquest. In the Council of London, a.d. 1075, 
held under the presidency of Lanfranc, we find a 
canon promulgated to this effect ,2 and a similar 
enactment in the Council of Westminster, held 
a.d. 1102. But at the fourth Lateran Council 
[a.d. 1215] the restriction was relaxed, and mar¬ 
riage was forbidden only in cases where the con¬ 
tracting parties were connected in or within the 
fourth degree . 3 The prohibition, as thus modi¬ 
fied, became, probably shortly afterwards, the 

1 Dccrct. pars ii. caus. 35, queest. i.-v. Cory. Jur. 
Canon, ed. 1687, a canon of Gregory the Great. 

2 Spelm. Cone. 8. 

3 Fourth Lat. Cone. can. 1. Du Pin. Eccl. Ant. xi. 
101 . 
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generally received law of the English Church. 
We find a canon to this effect in the Sarum Con¬ 
stitutions of 1217, held under Bishop Poore 3 4 in 
the Durham Constitutions of 1220 ; 5 and in 
another set of Constitutions of the year 1237, dis¬ 
tinguished in Spclman by the title of “ Anony¬ 
mous .” 6 The general aeeeptanee by our Church 
of this alteration in the law is also testified by 
the dispensations granted for English marriages 
in times subsequent to this date. We find none 
sought for or obtained by English subjects for 
any marriage between persons more distantly 
connected than in the fourth degree, though many 
were required for persons connected in this de¬ 
gree . 7 This seems to point to the conclusion that 
beyond that limit marriages were legal. Again, 
we find that an Act of Ilenry VIII., placing all 
prohibitions of this nature on a statutory footing, 
recites the then existing restrictions of the Canon 
Law as extending only to the fourth degree. 

The law on this subject remained in this con¬ 
dition until the re-establishment of the Royal 
Supremacy under Henry VIII. An Act [25 
Hen. VIII. c. 22] was then passed prohibiting 
marriages between persons within certain degrees 
of relationship therein specified by name 3 and a 
subsequent Act [28 Hen. VIII. c. 7] repealing 
the former Act, contained similar prohibitions 
with a like specification of the forbidden degrees. 
This Act passed through the same vicissitudes as 
did all others of a similar tendency during the 
succeeding reigns, being repealed under Philip 
and Mary, and revived as to part of its enact¬ 
ments under Elizabeth. There has been con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether 
either, and, if either, which of these statutes of 
Henry VIII. continued afterwards (on this point 
at least) in force : 8 but the question is only of 
importance so far as it affects the decision of a 
point which has since been frequently litigated— 
the legality of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. By the 32 Hen. VIII. e. 38 (recognised, 
as to this enactment, by 2 and 3 Ed. VI. c. 21 3 
and, after its repeal under P. and hi., revived by 
1 Eliz. e. 1) all marriages are prohibited between 
persons “ within the Levitical degrees .” 

The peculiar form of this enactment is to be 
observed 3 indicating, as it does, the probable 
intention of the legislature to give the statute a 
wider disabling operation than merely in restraint 
of marriages within the express Levitical prohibi¬ 
tions. To carry out this intention lawyers have 
been guided by two rules in the interpretation of 
this Act. [ 1 ] The word “ degrees ” must not be 
considered as referring to steps of vertical rela¬ 
tionship 3 and thus the Levitical prohibition of 
marriage between parent and child, extends to 
all marriages between persons in the ascending 
and descending line “ad infinitum” (e.g. grand- 

4 2 Spelm. Cone. 154. 5 End. 179. 

6 Ibid. 240. 

7 Stephens’ Eccles. Stat. i. 271. 

8 Gibson considers 25 Hen. VIII. c. 22 as repealed, but 
Hawkins inserts it in his Statutes as unrepealed. 

Gibson also thinks [Cod. Eccl. ad loc.] 28 Hen. VIII. 
c. 7, sec. 9 repealed, but Vaughan, C. J,, in Harrison v. 
Burwell argues from it as unrepealed. Burn, Eccl. Law 
[ed. FhilLJ i. 439, 439a. 
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parent and grand-child, &c.) as being persons 
within the same degree. [2] The express Leviti- 
eal prohibition of marriage between persons con¬ 
nected by a certain degree of relationship is to be 
extended to all marriages which are “ in paritate 
rationis ; ” e.g. marriage being expressly forbidden 
between a woman and her husband’s brother, it 
is also forbidden by implication between a man 
and his wife’s sister, as being within the same 
degree of relationship as a marriage between the 
former parties. Agreeably to this principle a 
table of forbidden degrees was promulgated in 
1563 by Archbishop Parker, 1 which contained 
several prohibitions not expressly insisted on in 
Lev. xviii., but capable of being deduced from 
the Levitical prohibitions by the application of 
the above-stated rules of interpretation. This 
table received formal recognition in the Canons 
of 1613d And the course of subsequent legal 
decision has constantly affirmed these principles 
of interpretation, not only positively by annulling 
all marriages which are impliedly forbidden 
“paritate rationis” by the Levitical law, but 
negatively, by refusing to interfere with any 
marriage which eould not be brought within the 
analogy of the Levitical prohibitions. Thus in 
Hill v. Good, 3 Vaughan C. J. makes it the main 
ground of his adjudging void a marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, that its unlawfulness was 
implied in the prohibition against a woman 
marrying her husband’s brother. And in Wortly 
v. Watkinson, a marriage with a wife’s sister’s 
daughter was set aside as being within the same 
degrees as a marriage with a father’s brother’s 
wife. 4 But Harrison v. Burwell 5 is an instance 
of the opposite operation of this principle of 
interpretation. There a prohibition issued against 
the impeachment in the spiritual courts of the 
marriage of a man with the widow of his great- 
uncle, such a marriage being held not to be within 
the Levitical degrees. And from many later 
decisions 6 the law upon this point may now be 
taken to be established. 

But as regards the status of persons who have 
married within the forbidden degrees an impor¬ 
tant alteration has been effected by a statute 
passed within the present eentury. Previously 
to this enactment, marriages of this kind were 
not void but merely what is called voidable; 
that is to say, they might by impeachment in the 
ecclesiastical courts, and on proof of their illegality, 
be annulled and rendered void “ ab initio,” and 
the issue of such marriages bastardized. These 
proceedings might be taken at any time during 
the lifetime of the offending parties; but after 
their death, or the death of one of them, the 

1 Card. Doc. Ann. i. 316 ; Gib. Cod. Ecel. 412 ; Burn’s 
Eccl. Law, ii. p. 447. 

2 Canon xeix. ; Card. Synod, i. 122. 

3 Yaughan 314 ; Stephens’ Laws of the. Clergy, i. 714. 
See also Bishop Jewel’s Letter, Strypc’s Parker, App. 
No. 19. 

4 2 Levinz, 254. 

5 Vaughan, 242, and see the elaborate judgment of 
Vaughan C. 3. in this ease, and Hill v. Good for a com¬ 
plete exposition of the law on the subject. 

6 See in especial, Ray v. Sherwood, 1 Curtis 193, and 
the judgment of Sir II. Jenner therein. 
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common law forbade such marriages being im¬ 
peached in the spiritual courts for the purpose of 
"bastardizing the issue; and prohibitions to that 
effect were in such cases sought for and obtained 
from the common law courts. But by 5 and 6 
William IV. c. 54, all marriages within the for¬ 
bidden degrees whether of affinity or consan¬ 
guinity were rendered absolutely and “ ab initio ” 
void for the future. With regard to pad 
marriages, however, a distinction was made. 
Those which previously to the passing of the act 
had been entered into between persons within the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity, and so were 
voidable, were suffered to remain in statu quo, 
i.e. in the position of marriages valid until set 
aside by impeachment in the ecclesiastical courts. 
But those which at the passing of the act were 
voidable merely on the ground of affinity, were 
(provided no proceedings were pending for their 
impeachment) thereby rendered absolutely good 
and valid in law and unassailable in any court. 
This act regulates the legal status of all marriages 
within the forbidden degrees at the present day. 

DEIFICATION! This bold term is occasionally 
used by the Fathers to express the ultimate effect, 
the final perfection, of Christ’s work in the sancti¬ 
fication of mankind. “ Christ became man,” says 
St. Athanasius, “ that we might be deified ” 
[Athan. Or at. de Incarn. liv.]. The expression is 
analogous to, and doubtless grounded on, that of 
St. Peter, “ Whereby are given unto us exceeding 
great and precious promises, that by these ye 
might be partakers of the Divine nature” [2 Pet 
i. 4], 

DEIPAEA. The Latin form of 0COTOKO9. 
[Theotoivos. Communioatio Idiomatum.] 

DEISM. Deists may be divided into two 
classes; those who, believing in one God, deny 
that He takes eognizance of men and of their 
actions and reject the idea of any historical 
revelation made to man; and those who allow 
the work of Providence. Limiting to the former 
the name of Deist, Ivant has applied to the latter 
the designation of Theists. Deism synchronises 
with the Deformation. The coincidence of cor¬ 
ruption with the high mission of the Church was 
fatally mischievous; and men learned not only to 
question her authority, but to deny the truth of 
all revealed religion. As Spinoza’s system was 
the result of reaction from Jewish Talmudism, so 
Deism sprang naturally, as it were, from the con¬ 
dition into which religion had subsided in the 
sixteenth century. 

Viret, a contemporary of Calvin, and his locum 
tenens at Geneva during his banishment, first 
mentions “ Deism ” byname in a work published 
in 1563 [ Instruction Cliretienne, tom. ii.]. Swit¬ 
zerland, therefore, may be considered to be its 
birthplace, as it was of modern Unitarianism. 
“ It treated,” he says, “ the work of Evangelists 
and Prophets as idle dreams, and denied that the 
Divine Being concerned Himself with human 
affairs; everything being determined either by 
fortune or by the prudence and folly of men.” 
England, however, was the foreing-bed that 
brought the noxious plant to its full develop- 
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ment, from whence it ramified into France as the 
school of Encyclopedists, and into Germany as 
nationalism. Confining our view to English 
Deism, the first name is that of the earnest and 
chivalrous Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the friend of 
Lord Bacon and Casaubon; he was born at Powys 
Castle, in Montgomeryshire, a.d. 1581, and died 
in London, a.d. 1G48, a few months before the 
miserable trial and execution of King Charles. 
There can be little doubt that the essays of Mon¬ 
taigne and Charron had become known to him in 
Paris a.d. 1G09, and that the current of Deistical 
thought in him owed its first impulse to these 
writers. Ilis system was based on five points 
common to every form of religion, and innate, as 
lie held, in the soul of man :—[1] The existence 
of a Supreme Being; [2] that He is the object 
of worship ; [3] virtue and piety being the chief 
elements of that worship; [4] sorrow for sin, 
and forsaking it by a true repentance, are wholly 
necessary acts ; [5] there is a system of rewards 
and punishment both here and hereafter. These 
points were reproduced in a more condensed form 
in the three postulates of Kant—God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. Lord Herbert admitted the 
possibility of an immediate revelation from 
heaven, but under such a multiplicity of close 
restrictions as left little room for belief. It could 
only be of a primary nature, as vouchsafed to its 
original recipients ; afterwards it was mere tradi¬ 
tion, and subject to doubt or proof like any other 
history. 

The memorable illustration of the watch with 
which Paley opens his treatise on Batumi Theo¬ 
logy had already occurred to Lord Herbert [De 
Eel. Gent. xiii.]. He always spoke with respect 
of the Christian religion, and disclaimed any 
wish to disturb the best form of religion [Eel. 
Laid et de Eel. Gent .] ; yet its promises of for¬ 
giveness were too easy, its obligations to virtue 
too loose [Eel. Laic,]. His five principles wholly 
commended themselves to man’s reason, but 
no one could be sure that lie understood the de¬ 
mands that faith, under the so called revealed 
religion, made upon his moral nature. To this 
uncertainty he traced sectarian difference. Chris¬ 
tianity was thereby broken up into specialities, 
and never could be universal. It could never 
impart worthy notions with respect to Divine 
Providence and its care for the human race. A 
corrective to these notions will be found in 
Richard Baxter’s More Eeasovs ; Whitby’s Nec. 
and Use/, of Chr. Eev. ; Iialiburton’s Nat. Eel. 
insnff. ; Leland’s Method with the Deists, and 
Butler’s Analogy. See Tennemann, Phil. x.; Ritter, 
Chr. Phil. ; Thorselnnidt Freidenk. Biblioth. iv. 
2 ; Wetzer u. Welt. K. Lexic. ; Herzog, Eecd 
Encycl. Deismus ; Lechler, Eng. Deismus. 

T. Hobbes, born at Malmesbury a.d. 1588, was 
a friend of Lord Bacon, and a travelling tutorship 
brought him into contact with Gassendi, Des¬ 
cartes and Galileo. He was tutor to Prince Charles, 
and resided with him at Paris, and there pub¬ 
lished liis first political treatises in 1G53. Charles 
II. gave him a pension upon the Restoration, 
which Hobbes lived to enjov till his ninety-second 
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year. He is styled by Thorschmidt the patriarch 
of English freethinkers. He declared that, in 
state matters the prince or civil power was para¬ 
mount, and even the Divine Law had no other 
authority but that which the State enforced. If 
the prince were to compel a subject to apostatize, 
the persecutor and not his victim would be the 
renegade; and no guilt would be incurred by 
the latter. "That right and wrong is only such 
as the State declares it to be. Social life in its 
first principles is a state of internecine warfare, 
resembling the destruction that the microscope 
exhibits as going on in a drop of putrid water; 
only the outburst of extreme violence is kept in 
check by the will of the strongest, whose in¬ 
terest is on the side of maintaining peace. Ko- 
thing can exist, according to Hobbes, apart from 
body; therefore, the Kature of the Deity is 
corporeal. Similarly the soul is material and 
mortal; the doctrine of a future state is nothing 
else than an assertion of the rumour of a revela¬ 
tion. Soul and body also are one, and their dis¬ 
tinction a mere poetical figment of Greece. The 
source of every idea, however abstract, lies in’ the 
senses. 

Subsequent Deistical writers have borrowed 
largely from Hobbes’ Leviathan and other works, 
forty-two in number, and Spinoza was his great 
admirer. The assault made by this Deist on 
religion was ably repulsed by Archbishop Bram- 
hall. Catching of the Leviathan ; Bishop Seth 
Ward ; Archbishop Tenison, The Creed of Mr. 
Plobbes Exam,; and the Earl of Clarendon. Bish¬ 
op Parker also, and Bishop Cumberland, wrote 
in reply. The treatise of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
Eternal cmd immutable Morality, would have 
been of especial value had it been published at 
once during Iris life time [Cudw. Intel. Syst. i. 
31, ed Birch. See also Leland, Deist. Wr. ; Ten¬ 
nemann, Phil. v. x.; Ritter, Chr. Phil. iv. 3.] 

Charles, son of Sir H. Blount, born a.d. 1654, 
enlarged into seven the five points of Lord Her¬ 
bert, and adopted from Hobbes the notion of 
the transcendental materiality of the soul; war¬ 
fare as the natural condition of society; and 
might as the rule of right. Hence Lechler 
[Engl. Deismus] says that he was a product 
rather than a factor of Deism. His first work, 
de Anirna Mundi, as preferring natural to revealed 
religion, was suppressed by desire of Compton, 
Bishop of London [a.d. 1679], In the next year 
he put forth the two first books of a translation of 
the life of Apollonius of Tyansea by Philostratus ; 
which were suppressed by authority. It led the 
van in the Deistical attacks upon the Christian 
miracles that followed. In his Summary Accowd 
of the Deist's Beligion [Oracles of Eeason] hedenies 
that God is to be propitiated by sacrifices, and 
consequently that the idea of a Mediator is super¬ 
fluous. He defended the geologist Burnet when 
charged with attempting to subvert the Mosaic 
cosmogony [Misc. W., March 1G93], and deduced 
from the repetition of the history of man’s crea¬ 
tion [Gen. i. 27 and ii. 7, 22] the idea of a pre- 
Adamite race; the faithful stock alone commen¬ 
cing with Adam \ib. ii. 218]. His posthumous 
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work, The Oracles of Reason, is in great measure 
a plagiarism from preceding writers. The book 
was answered by Dr. Nichols, a.d. 1696, in his Con¬ 
ference with a Theist. Blount shot himself be¬ 
cause liis sister-in-law refused to marry him. 

John Locke, though no professed Deist, gave 
considerable impulse to Deism in England, more 
especially in Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke. His 
aim appears to have been to consolidate the various 
forms of belief into which professed Christian 
thought had ramified. If it had not been for his 
belief in the miracles of the Old and the New 
Testament, the Law, the Gospel and the Koran 
would have stood with him on the same level. 
He said nothing Avith respect to the Divinity of 
Christ, and SAver\ r ed from the subject Avheuever 
his argument led him in that direction. Hence 
Leibnitz said of him, “ inclinasse eum ad Socinia- 
nos.” Immortality was the connecting link be- 
tAveen the Father and the Son, and the Resurrec¬ 
tion Avas its proof. The necessary “ credenda ” 
of the Gospel are brought by him within very 
narroAV limits, the Mahometan formula being 
scarcely less meagre. In his Reasonableness of the 
Chr. Rel., a.d. 1695, he professes to set aside the 
subtleties of theologians, and to recur to the Bible 
alone for the elements of faith ; the result of his 
examen being that the only necessary articles of 
belief are the Unity of the Deity, and that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Messiah [ Works, YI. p. 156, 
1824], He distinguishes betAveen the Gospels 
and the Epistles, and between the history of their 
actions and their legendary miracles. There Avas 
a difference also to be noted between such Apos¬ 
tolic doctrines as Avere suited only to the earliest 
times, and others that Avere universal. If man 
could fulfil the law of God, he Avould be above 
the poAver of death, but all have sinned against 
that laAV, and Christ alone, the first-fruits of the 
dead, can restore to man the forfeited gift of life. 
The laAV of God is the Iuav of reason and of 
nature. Revealed truth was imparted from heaven, 
because the generality of mankind have no leisure 
for such courses of reasoning as Avould lead them 
to the truth. The benefit conferred by Christ is 
a knowledge of the true God and of our duty, 
spiritual service, a desire for repentance, the hope 
of immortality, and the certainty of a future state 
of reAvards and punishments, in Avhich not mis¬ 
belief, but a corrupt life, Avill be the measure of 
man’s condemnation. Locke had already given a 
practical application to these principles in his 
Mp. on Toleration, addressed to Limborch [a.d. 
1689], and in the Constitutions draAvn up by him 
for the government of Carolina, Avhich Charles II. 
had handed over to eight of his lords [a.d. 1669]. 
The three tests proposed, before any member of 
the State could be admitted into any religious 
community, being : [1] belief in a God ; [2] ad¬ 
mission that public Avorship is necessary; [3] 
and that it is the duty of the subject to give true 
evidence Avhen called upon by the civil governor. 
[Sec Locke’s Controversy with Bishop Stilling- 
feet]. 

John Toland, born, a.d. 1671, in Ireland, a 
vain but Augorous Avriter of politico-religious 
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pamphlets and flying sheets, renounced the Roman 
communion for dissent, and subsequently declared 
himself a Latitudinarian. He studied in GlasgOAv 
and Edinburgh, Avhere he proceeded to his M.A. 
degree. From thence h e crossed over to Leyden, and 
studied under Frederick Spanheim. In a.d. 1696 
he put forth the first and only instalment of his 
Christianity not Mysterious ; the most important 
Deistical Avorlc that had yet appeared; in Avhich 
he professed to shew that the religion of Christ 
Avas in its essence simple, that mysteries Avere an 
aftergroAvth, and no part of the substance of 
Christianity. Reason Avas the sole standard of 
revelation, Avhich Avas only a “ mean of informa¬ 
tion.” “ Mystery ” Avas but an emphatic Avay of 
saying “ Nothing” [p. 39]. The tAvo theses pro¬ 
posed are : [1] That the doctrines of the Gospel 
arc not contrary to reason; [2] that they con¬ 
tain nothing mysterious or above reason. The 
book Avas referred to a Committee on Religion in 
the Irish Parliament, Avhen it was found that— 
[1] the title of the book Avas heretical; [2] that 
the Divine authority of Scripture Avas therein 
called in question; [3] that it Avithheld irreve- 
rently from Christ the title of Lord; [4] that it 
spoke unworthily of the Sacraments in making 
them mere ceremonial rites, and in comparing 
them Avith Bacchic orgies. The book Avas sen¬ 
tenced to be burned by the common hangman, 
and the Attorney-general Avas directed to institute 
proceedings against the author, Avhich, hoAvever, 
Avere forestalled by flight. Bishop Stillingflcet’s 
work on the Trinity Avas called forth by this 
treatise, which he styled Socinian Objections, and 
Avhich he identified Avith John Locke’s prin¬ 
ciples. 

Toland published the Life of Milton in 1699, 
and supported the poet’s vieAV as to the non-genu¬ 
ineness of the Icon Basilike, the Avork, some think, 
of Bishop Gauden. The subject led him to declare 
that Christian antiquity also had its spurious 
Avritings ] and the expression having been con¬ 
strued as applying to canonical Scripture, he put 
fortli his Amyntor, or defence of Milton’s life 
[Guizot, E. Rev.]. He denied that he thought of 
Scripture Avhen he spoke of primitive corruption, 
and gave a catalogue of the apocryphal writings 
of apostolic times, that must have been interesting 
and instructive to an age that had ne\ r cr yet heard 
of them. So far from Avishing to curtail the 
canon, he would add to it the Epistles of Clement, 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Barnabas, Avith the Shep¬ 
herd of Hennas. This defence brought Samuel 
Clark into notice as an acute reasoner and clear 
writer ; and after the lapse of nearly thirty years 
called forth Lardner’s exhaustive work on the 
Credibility of the Gospel History [a.d. 1727], 
as also Mosheim’s Treatise on the Objections 
raised in the Amyntor [a.d. 1722]. In 1700 the 
Lower House of Convocation appointed a Com¬ 
mittee for the examination of books Avritten against 
the Christian religion, the Amyntor being espe¬ 
cially indicated. But the jealousies of High and 
Loav Church and of the tAvo Houses caused a 
diversion for Toland, and nothing came of it. 
His Nazarenus, a Gentile-Jervish syncretic Chris- 
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tianity, was an attack on all professed revelations ; 
as liis Tetradydmm was upon all existing rituals 
and liturgies, aud more especially on the Anglican 
Order. His Pantheisticon [a.d. 1720] is directed 
against all who hold the Personal existence of 
the Deity. Poland held a kind of modified Spi- 
nosism. His 1 ribe of Levi was a seurrilous 
attack on the Christian ministry. Toland died in 
1722. [See Moslieim’s Tol. and Des Maizeaux.] 
Anthony Collins [bom a.d. 167G, died a.d. 
1729], though a follower of Locke, advanced far 
beyond the previous Deistieal writers, and openly 
attacked the outworks of religion. First, how¬ 
ever, he opened fire upon the Church of Eng¬ 
land. In his Priestcraft in Perfection [a.d. 
1709] he denied the genuineness of the opening 
clause of the Twentieth Article, in which it is 
said that “ the Chureli hath power to deeree 
rites and ceremonies, and authority in controver¬ 
sies of faithand returned to the subject in his 
Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles [a.d. 1724]. 
lie stated that the elause had the authority 
of neither Convocation nor Parliament; that the 
original draft signed by both houses of Convoca¬ 
tion in a.d. 1562 [peiie*’ Cory. Chr. C. Cantab.], 
and that signed by them again in a.d. 1571, 
omitted the clause. It was also wanting in the 
Articles of Edward VI., a.d. 1552 [Hardwieke’s 
Hist, of the Articles, p. 140]. Bishop Browne 
supposes that the council inserted the clause by 
the Queen’s wish, from the Wirtemberg Confes¬ 
sion, and that it received the royal sanction, 
though eopies still continued to vary. If con¬ 
vocation did not embody the words in a.d. 1571, 
it is strange that the Queen’s printer should have 
done so, as may be seen in Dr. Cardwell's Syno¬ 
dal ia [i. 98]. Collins next took wider ground, 
and published his Discourse of Freethinldny 
[a.d. 1713], in whieli ruueh was said about the 
narrowness of the clerical mind, pious frauds, 
eorrapt MSS. of Seripture, forgeries, interpola¬ 
tions and patristioal misstatements. The treatise 
met with a full answer from Hoadly, Whiston, 
and Ibbot, as Boyle lecturer for the year. But 
the most severe castigation was administered by 
Bentley, under the assumed name of Phileleutlie- 
rius Lipsiensis, who anatomatised eaeh fallacy 
with a minuteness that is more like vivisection 
than ordinary criticism. Collins, with characteris¬ 
tic eoolness, covered his worst blots in a French 
translation of the Discourse, prepared under his 
eye [a.d. 1714], thereby giving to Bentley’s 
critique an appearance of inconsequence to 
foreigners. In a.d. 1724, Collins published liis 
Discourse on the grounds and reasons of Christian 
Religion, in whieli he assumed, though with trans¬ 
parent falsity, that the whole proof of Christi¬ 
anity lay in the fulfilment of propheey; that 
propheey was allegorical, and lienee that Chris¬ 
tianity exhibits only the allegorical meaning of 
the Old Testament, and in fact" was a mere mys¬ 
tical Judaism; much as the modern intellectual 
Jew styles Christianity Paganism tempered by 
the Gospel, and Mohammedanism the same, tem¬ 
pered by the Koran [Phillippson, Led.]. Answers 
were prompt and plentiful from Bishop Chand¬ 


ler and the Presbyterian Dr. S. Chandler, Dr. 
Bulloek, Dr. Sykes, Whiston, and Sherlock in 
his Use and Intent of Prophecy ; many of whom 
also answered the last work of Collins [The 
Scheme of Literal Prophecy, a.d. 1727 ]; the 
most notable feature in which was an attack on 
the antiquity and authority of the Book of 
Daniel. The writings of Collins were the text¬ 
book of the Freneh Eneyelopedists, who met in 
Paris at the house of Holbach; and Diderot in¬ 
corporated his Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Human Liberty as a separate article in the Ency¬ 
clopedic [Sehlosser, Gesch. d. 18, 19, Jahrh.]. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper [born a.d. 1671], third 
Earl of Shaftesbury, and grandson of the states¬ 
man and member of the Cabal under Charles II., 
was self-educated by travelling in France and 
Italy, and by a diligent study of Loeke. On his 
return through Holland he beeame acquainted 
with Leclere and Bayle. He is seareely to be 
termed a Deist, but nearly approaelied the German 
nationalist of the last generation. Although Vol¬ 
taire’s keen sight detected in Shaftesbury the 
fatalism of a Pantheist, yet he spoke in mere bitter 
irony when he said that he was too open in his 
dislike of Christianity; for nothing could be more 
covert than Shaftesbury’s attacks, and for the 
simple reason that it was the State religion, whieh, 
on his own principles, it was ail aet of profanity 
to assail. Truth, he said, should only be spoken 
with discretion: “"We never do more injury to 
truth than by discovering too mueh of it on some 
oeeasions ; it is a real humanity and kindness to 
hide strong truth from tender eyes ” [Characteris¬ 
tics, a.d. 1714]. Henee his writings barely 
aroused the suspicion of eontemporaries, though 
not unnoticed by Berkeley, Wotton, and War- 
burton. Balguy’s Letter to a Deist [a.d. 1729] 
was directed against them, and a more thorough 
answer, by J. Brown, appeared nearly forty years 
after Shaftesbury’s death [Essays on the Charac¬ 
teristics, a.d. 1751]. Shaftesbury was a pro¬ 
fessed humorist, and dealt with deep questions in 
a tone of polished irony and banter that made 
his writings especially dangerous to those who by 
edueation could appreciate it. He took this line on 
principle, in accordance with the Horatian maxim— 
“ Ridiculum aeri 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.” 

He even ventured to call Christianity “in the 
main a witty, good-humoured religion ” [Char. 
iii. 98], and speaks of a “burlesque Divinity” 
[iii. 251], Henee it is not always easy to see 
when he is in earnest, when in jest. He agreed 
with Hobbes in maintaining that the eivi'l gover¬ 
nor was the proper judge of religious truth, and 
that the subjeet was bound to submit his judg¬ 
ment to the State. But he differed from Hobbes 
in giving its own independent, character to mo¬ 
rality. With hhn right is right, whatever the 
State might determine. His wit and satire is no¬ 
where more pungent than when dealing with 
fanatics of his day, who held that to preach up 
social morality was to be disloyal to the specific 
doctrines of Christianity. To set the inducements 
to virtue on the hope of future reward, he said, 
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was to place the matter on a wrong basis alto¬ 
gether. Virtue was to be followed for its own 
sake, it had its own present reward. Kant has 
said the same thing. He did not deny the in¬ 
spiration of sacred writers, but no external proof 
could be given of it; the recipient must judge for 
himself what manner of spirit he was of. There 
was no external difference between inspiration 
and the self-delusion of enthusiasm. The former 
is a genuine, the latter a mistaken notion of the 
present Deity, and “ Bartholomew Fair ” [s/e] 
raillery is its best solvent. Inspiration itself is, 
in fact, a Divine enthusiasm. Bevelation, to be 
true, should be its own justification, and stand in 
need of no external testimony. It should fear 
neither critic nor analyst. Its very nature may 
eause men’s judgments to differ. The way in 
which he masses together [Char. iii. last misci] 
all kinds of objections against Scripture, on the 
score of want of genuineness and authenticity, 
textual variation, discordant interpretation, and 
apocryphal fraud, sufficiently shews what his real 
regard for Scripture was. Miracles he held to be 
no necessary proof of the truth of religion ; if 
wrought in confirmation of a believer’s faith, they 
are superfluous ; if opposed to it, they would be 
rejected as an imposture, even though wrought by 
an angel. A main defect in the Christian religion 
he held to be its silence with respect to the sacred 
character of human friendship and patriotism, as 
though the former were not included in the wide 
category of Christian love; while the latter is 
held in check, as it ought to be, by the more 
enlarged sympathies of an universal humanity. 
Brotherly love, he says, only leads its advocates to 
plague each other’s hearts out for the good of the 
soul. Intolerance and persecution has too often ' 
been its outward expression. Beligious zeal leads 
only to self-deception and the misguidance of others. 
Leibnitz was an especial admirer of Shaftesbury. 
[Schlosser u. Bercht’s Arcliiv. f. Gesch. p. 22, and 
18,19 Jalirh. ; Leland; Thorschmidt; Lechler.] 
Passing over W. "Winston, Fellow of Clare 
Hall, and Lucasian Professor in the University of 
Cambridge, who for his Arian opinions was de¬ 
prived of his fellowship and office and expelled 
the University [a.d. 1710], and whose impugnment 
of the truth of prophecy led Collins to publish his 
Discourse of the Grounds, Ac. [a.d. 1724 ; Lech¬ 
ler, iii. 1], the next Deistical writer to be noticed 
is the mystic recluse Woolston, a fellow of Sidney, 
who likewise was deprived of his fellowship [a. d. 
1720] for upholding Quakerism as the nearest 
approach to primitive Christianity, and endorsing 
the dictum of that sect, that the clergy were blind 
leaders of the blind, priests of Baal, Ac. He had 
the effrontery to challenge the bishops and clergy 
to discuss the question, whether the clergy of the . 
day were not worshippers of the Apocalyptic 
Beast, and servants of Antichrist. In his self- 
constituted office of moderator between Collins 
and his opponents [Moderator between an Infidel 
and an Apostate, 1725], he attacked the Chris¬ 
tian miracles, and treated as an idle tale the car¬ 
dinal miracle of our Lord’s Besurreetion. Every¬ 
thing with him was allego , 'v. Voltaire, who was 
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in England in this year, says that 30,000 copies 
of his six scurrilous pamphlets on Miracles [a.d. 
1727-1730] were sent over to America. The 
author was prosecuted to conviction by the at¬ 
torney-general, lined ,£25 for each pamphlet, and 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. Being 
unable to obtain recognizances for good behaviour, 
he died in prison, a.d. 1731. With characteristic 
insolence, Woolston dedicated liis First Defence 
to the Queen, to whom the Bishop of St. David’s 
had inscribed his answer; and the second to the 
Lord Chief Justice, under whose sentence he was 
imprisoned. Each of his six pamphlets also had 
been dedicated to a member of the Bench of Bishops 
in terms of offensive sarcasm. Woolston was 
answered by Bishop Gibson, in his Five Pastoral 
Letters [a.d. 1728]; Lardner, in his Vindication 
of Three of the Miracles; Dr. Zachary Pearce, 
Miracles of Jesus Vindicated ; Smallbrooke, Bi¬ 
shop of St. David’s, Vindication [all three a.d. 

1729] ; and in the same year by T. Sherlock in 
The Resurrection of Jesus Considered, the most re¬ 
markable work of all, in which the witnesses of 
the Besurreetion give their evidence as in a court 
of law. A reply to this from Peter Annet [a.d. 
1744] produced a rejoinder from Sherlock [a.d. 
1749 | and two years previously from Gilbert West, 
a reputed freethinker, who received the thanks of 
the University of Oxford and the honorary degree 
of LED. Annet’s principal opponent as regards 
St. Paul’s witness to the truth of the Besurrec- 
tion was Sir George Lyttelton, himself formerly a 
freethinker, but reclaimed by West. 

Woolston’s extravagances had produced suffi¬ 
cient disgust to cause a strong reaction from 
Deism; when MatthewTindal [born a.d. 1G56], 
a student of Lincoln College and Fellow of All 
Souls, the “great apostle of Deism,” put forth 
his Christianity as Old as the Creation [a.d. 

1730] , of which a fresh edition was required in 
four consecutive years. It is the standard work 
of Deism. The work is complete, although the 
materials for a second part were left by him on 
his death. The title seems to bespeak an unob¬ 
jectionable work, but it is a thoroughgoing advo¬ 
cacy of natural religion, Christianity being only 
allowed to be true so far as it agrees with this. 
Morality in obedience to the will of God is the 
substance of religion. Beason, the connecting 
link between earth and heaven, the creature and 
the Creator, is the source of morality. It is 
identical with religion, a sense of which is the 
distinctive character of human reason, as Lord 
Herbert had also asserted. Every religions sys¬ 
tem in proportion as it diverges from natural 
religion is superstition. Mystical doctrines and 
ceremonial pomp have been introduced by the 
clerical order from motives of self-interest, though 
he is careful to add that this refers to the 
Church of Borne. Ko thing can be added to 
the force of natural religion, and nothing sub¬ 
tracted from it; hence revelation is superfluous, 
and all pretence to it may be resolved into enthu¬ 
siasm or imposture. Christianity is no novelty, 
but is the religion that God stamped upon man’s 
soul from the beginning: the name alone is recent. 
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It is a republication of the Law of Nature, and 
nothing more. Reason is the sole judge of all 
articles of faith and of the truth of Scripture. 
Everything may be accepted as revealed truth 
that has a manifest tendency to promote the 
honour of God and the welfare of man. The 
maxims of Confucius and those of Christ stand 
upon the same level; and obscurities in the lat¬ 
ter may receive light from the more simple and 
clear teaching of the Chinese Moses ; but Scrip¬ 
ture is only likely to perplex and misinform the 
uninitiated. lie gives up the prophecies of the 
Old Testament as hopelessly confused. Neither 
can reliance be placed in those of the New Tes¬ 
tament, because the immediate followers of 
Christ were misled by them to expect the Second 
Advent and end of the world in their own gene¬ 
ration ; and if Apostles were deceived in this 
matter, what security have we that they were 
not equally mistaken throughout'? Tindal termed 
himself a Christian Deist; ordinary Christians 
■were Demonists, who venture not to call in ques¬ 
tion the authority of Scripture: whereas he 
places not his faith in doctrines because they are 
contained hi Scripture, but honours Scripture so 
far as it contains the doctrines that he deems 
worthy of right reason. The importance of this 
work called forth many answers ; those of shorter 
compass are Bishop Gibson’s Pastoral Letter, 
Dr. T. Burnet’s Review', Waterland’s Scripture 
Vindicated, Law’s Case of Reason, Jackson’s 
Remarks, Stebbing’s Discourse and Defence of 
Dr. Clark!s Evidence, Balguy’s Two Letters to a 
Deist and the Essay on Redemption, Atkey’s Main 
Argument. More exhaustive answers are Foster’s 
Usefulness of the Christian Revelation, Cony- 
bcare’s Defence, and Leland’s Answer, an abstract 
of which is given in his work on the Deistical 
writers. See also Lechler’s Engl. Deismus. 

Deism now descended to men of low estate. 
T. Chubb [bom a.d. 1679], son of a Wilt¬ 
shire maltster, a glover’s apprentice, and shop¬ 
man to a tallow chandler in Salisbury, was 
the next to achieve distinction. He was a man 
of little education, but gifted by nature with a 
flow of thought that was not always either logi¬ 
cal or consistent. The Deistical ■writings of the 
time were eagerly read by him, and he gained a 
certain degree of facility with his pen by making 
copious notes and observations on his readings. 
A critique of his on Whiston’s Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity Revived having fallen into the author’s 
hands he urged its publication, and it duly 
appeared under the Socinian title, The Supre¬ 
macy of the Father asserted [a.d. 1715]. A 
collection of Tracts appeared in a.d. 1730. 
Pope writing to Gay speaks with admiration of 
liis power as a writer. Two posthumous volumes 
[a.d. 1748] were preceded in his lifetime by 
The true Gospel of Jesus Christ 4 [a.d. 1738]. It 
purposes to show that Christianity in its essence 
is not doctrine but practice. Moses Mendelssohn 
declared the same thing of the religion of the 
Jew. Christ is our Saviour, because Tie declares 
to us God’s favour and happiness in another 
world; yet he treats with ridicule the notion of 
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a future state of retribution derived from the 
unequal condition of men in this life. “ Horses,” 
he says, “have cruel masters, but there is for 
them no compensation.” He denied an overrul¬ 
ing Providence. Everything befals us by the 
steady action of second causes: his Deity was 
as that of Spinoza, the vital energy of nature; 
and he speaks in doubt whether or no the soul 
be of a material substance. Christ, he says, 
demands that our lives should be regulated by 
the eternal rule, the “reason of things,” a sum¬ 
mary of which is exhibited in the Ten Command¬ 
ments. Christ preached his own life, and lived 
the doctrine that he preached. Repentance is 
efficacious, and there comes a day of judgment: 
ideas that coincide with the three last of Lord 
Herbert’s live points. Christianity teaches no¬ 
thing new, it is but a republication of the law 
of nature. Its name alone is recent. It was 
preached to the poor before the main facts of the 
Gospel history were known, therefore they are 
irrelevant. It is a simple matter that simple 
men may understand. The palpable Socinianism 
of his Christology need not be indicated. The 
rapid establishment of Christianity he allows to 
be a proof that Christ lived and taught, and died, 
as the Gospel declares: and He was the Son of 
God, because unto Him “the Word of God 
camebut our hope of salvation has no more 
relation to the sufferings of Christ than colour 
has to sound. As regards the Gospel, he says 
that the truth must be sifted out from the private 
opinions of the Evangelists. The opening of 
St. John’s Gospel is only an expression of the 
writer’s own human thought. Even the recorded 
maxims of Christ are made the subject of cavil. 
To “ love our enemies ” is to make no distinc¬ 
tion between good and evil. To take “ no care 
for the morrow ” is to encourage reckless living; 
so little could he understand the duty of doing 
God’s work- with no earthly hope of reward, and 
merely because it is God’s work. A sharp line 
of distinction, he said, is to be drawn between 
the words of Christ and the writings of the 
Apostles. Church dogma is a clear enunciation 
of the spirit of Antichrist. “Do this and live,” 
says the Saviour; except a “ man believe faith¬ 
fully he cannot be saved,” declares the Athan- 
asian anathema. The germ of the Rationalist dis¬ 
tinction, therefore, between the doctrine of Christ, 
and doctrine concerning Christ is contained in 
Chubb’s writings. As with the Quaker, titles 
of honour were a mortal offence to the Wiltshire 
chandler. Chubb’s opinions had been effectu¬ 
ally answered in preceding controversial publica¬ 
tions. Special answers, however, were put forth 
by Hallet [ Consistent Christian ], Le Moine and 
Fleming. A very useful analysis of his posthum¬ 
ous works is given by Leland. 

Dr. Morgan, a dissenting preacher expelled 
communion for Arianism, advanced but little that 
was new in*his Moral Philosopher, a dialogue 
between a Christian Deist and a Christian 
Jew, published anonymously in a.d. 1737. He 
allowed that there was a special overruling Pro¬ 
vidence. The light of Nature was the only 
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source of religion; revelation useless, and there¬ 
fore nil, except so far as natural reason reveals 
the truth to man. The reason and fitness of any 
precept is the only test of its worth. Christianity 
is only a republication of natural religion. The 
Apostles preached different and antagonistic gos¬ 
pels. St. Paul he speaks of with respect as a 
freethinker and an enemy to the Law. Like the 
Marcionite of old, he rejected all the other apos¬ 
tolic writers, with the exception of St. Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul. Like the Gnostic also 
he distinguished between the God of the Old 
Testament and that of the L r ew. ITe declared 
that the prophets were the instigators of the 
long feuds that preceded the captivity; and that 
Allah and Jezebel acted the part of patriotic 
princes in exterminating them. The Church of 
the Apostles was essentially Jewish, and altered 
and corrupted the Gospels to suit its Judaism. 
The true primitive Christian was the Gnostic. 
Miracles and inspiration, and every kind of 
supernatural agency, he wholly denied. There is 
much in his miscalculation of Levifical revenues 
and subjects connected with the Mosaic institu¬ 
tion that reminds us of the hiatal controversy. 
Morgan was answered hy I billet, Immorality of 
the Moral PhilosojAier, 1737 ; Dr. Chapman’s 
Eusebius,' a short epitome of which is given by 
Leland. A second volume was put forth, and 
answered in the same year hy Lowman, Dissert, on 
the Civ. Gov. of the Hebrew ; and a third volume, 
1740, again answered by Hallet, Rebuke to the 
Moral Philosopher; also by S. Chandler, who 
first indicated Morgan as the “moral philosopher.” 
Morgan’s writings called forth the Divine Lega¬ 
tion of Moses by "Warburton, 1738, who found 
himself at issue with orthodox as well as Deist- 
ical writers by reason of the paradox on wdiich 
his argument is based. [See Leehler, p. 391.] 

Ii. St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, born a.d. 
1672, was educated at Eton and Oxford, and took 
office under Harley as minister of Avar. Having 
favoured the cause of the Pretender, he was 
compelled to flee the country, a.d. 1715, forfeit¬ 
ing also his title and estates. These latter were 
restored to him in 1723. He died after a long 
and painful illness in 1751, and bequeathed to 
D. Mallet, a Scotchman, the care of publishing 
his MSS. During his residence in Prance he 
became ultimate with Voltaire and Montesquieu, 
and their exchange of sceptical thought prepared 
the way for the Age of Reason. Ilis writings 
consist of loose rambling essays, often brilliant, 
but tedious from want of methodical arrangement 
of ideas. A flashy display of infidelity takes the 
place of the comparative erudition of some pre¬ 
ceding Deists. He rvas the apostle of free- 
thinking among the upper thousand, as Chubb 
had been among the tradesman class. The cavils 
of preceding Deists Avith respect to Holy Scripture 
are repeated by him [Leland’s Reflections ]. The 
Avisdom and poAver of God are alone revealed to 
us, and to speak of His moral attributes is pre¬ 
sumption ; as though the goodness and justice of 
God Avere not as clearly reA r ealed in His moral 
government of the Avorld as His Avisdom and 
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power are stamped upon the face of creation. 
He denies a particular, but alloAvs an universal 
Providence extending over nations, but not 
troubling itself Avith individuals; the Deity in 
his system being little else than the mundane 
soul of heathen philosophy. Similarly he com¬ 
mends the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
and of a future state of rewards and punishments 
as useful, but speaks sceptically of it as a philo¬ 
sophic proposition; in fact he identifies soul 
Avith vital spirit, the continued existence of 
Avhich only corresponds Avith the duration of life 
in the body. Religion he considers to be of use 
only as an aid to government. Hatural religion 
Avas the one true object of man’s simple faith, 
specific forms of religion being derived from 
Egyptian and Oriental forms of priestcraft. The 
Gospel of Christ Avas one thing, that of St. Paul 
something Avidely different. The Evangelists 
Avould as little have understood St. Paul’s 
Avritings, though one of them was his amanuen¬ 
sis, as St. Paul would have comprehended his 
diligent expositor Augustine. Tradition from 
the beginning Avas only based on ignorance and 
fanaticism; the Church also had erred grievously 
in condemning polygamy, Avliicli Avas essentially 
necessary for the development of population; 
yet it is a patent fact that the most populous 
countries are those in which polygamy has 
been made a crime. It Avas Avorse than useless 
to endeavour to reconcile the antagonism of 
Scripture and philosophy; the attempt could 
only lead to the hopeless annihilation of the 
former. 

Deism now passed into the scepticism of Hume 
and the younger Henry Dodwell; and Methodism 
secured the lower classes from that form of op¬ 
position to Church authority Avhich leads to in¬ 
fidelity. This English heresy Avas the teeming 
parent of Erench Atheism and German Rational¬ 
ism, for which Spinoza had already prepared the 
way. Many points of Deism Avere reproduced- 
from the scholastic philosophy of the Middle 
Ages; or rather from those Latin translations of 
Arabic versions of Aristotle, made in the thir¬ 
teenth century, on which the later scholastic 
system Avas built up; these by asserting one 
universal mundane soul led straight to Pantheism. 
'William of Auvergne [Op. i. 329, and cle An. vi.] 
says that there Avere “ill-conditioned beings, that 
seeing themselves crossed by religion in present 
enjoyments, and expecting no future joys, could 
not be persuaded that the immortality of the 
soul Avas anything more than a delusion en¬ 
couraged by princes.” Averroes has been taxed 
Avith being the first avIio asserted in modern times 
that all religions are equally false and equally 
useful. 

To the Avorks that have been mentioned may be 
added, Trinius, Freidenker Lex. 1759; Sohlosser, 
Archiv. f. Gesch. u. Lit. 1831; V. Busche, d. 
freie Relig. Aufkldrung, 1846; ’Wolfenbiittol, 
Fragment. 

DEMIURGE. This term, first coined by philo¬ 
sophy, and adopted from thence, Avith other 
Keo-Platonic terms and notions, by the Gnostic 
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heretics, means the orderly Disposer of the 
Universe. Its derivation from Sfjpos, the people, 
and Ipyov, work, would seem to indicate the 
human race only as the object of the creative 
energy. But the origin of Srjpos is in od = yd 
or yrj the earth, and as the Athenians boasted an 
autochthonic descent, Srjyos came to signify “the 
people of the earth.” So Ceres, is no¬ 

thing else than lfy pr/Typ. Hence philosophy, the 
conservator of ancient terminology, spoke of the 
orderly arrangement of the earth and entire uni¬ 
verse as a SypAovpyla, and the Disposer thereof as 
“ Demiurge.” Brom thence it obtained a secon¬ 
dary meaning, applying to any handicraft, and in 
that sense it is used once in the Hew Testament 
[Heb. xi. 10; cf. Xenoph. I. iv. 9, Sryuovpyovg 
Plato [SyjjXLovpyca £a>wv, Timceus], and the Heo- 
Platonists generally, speak of the Creator as 
Demiurge. So Philo who was of the earlier 
period of that school, as established at Alexandria, 
says, “ God is not only the Demiurge or Architect 
of the world, but also its Creator” [De Somn. 
577]; distinguishing between the creation of 
matter and its arrangement in forms of order by 
the Demiurge. It was another term for the 
mundane soul of Plato, and generally every 
system that admitted it into its nomenclature may 
be considered Pantheistic. Philo’s account of 
the material world was essentially Pantheistic, in 
anticipation of Spinoza’s “ Alles ist eins, und eins 
ist alles.” The Demiurge, he says, is tw oAwv 
T07ros, the space that holds the universe. He 
himself being one is the universe; eh kcu to irav 
avTos eo~T lv [Leg. AUeg.~\. There is no distinc¬ 
tion here between the Supreme Hus and the 
world of matter. But it is in the Enneads of 
Plotinus that we must seek for the Heo-Platonic 
account of Demiurge. Here the remote funda¬ 
mental principle is Absolute Unity. But it is an 
unity that is wholly Incomprehensible. The first 
Principle is not Intelligence, is not Goodness, is 
not Power, is not Unity, according to our human 
ways of thinking and speaking, but far removed 
above all. Maimonides, an inheritor of Greek 
notions through Arabic translations, says in his 
Morel l Nevochim, i. 57, the Deity exists “non 
per existentiam,” He lives “ non per vitam,” He 
is wise “non per scientiam,” but all these attri¬ 
butes centre in one reality in which there is no 
multiplicity. Basilides carried this negational 
theory beyond the verge of endurance when he 
termed the Deity ovk ovra [Hippol. Philos, x. 14], 
i.e. non-existent according to any possible human 
mode of thought. In the Heo-Platonic theory 
Spirit is the correlative of Unity, and is the first 
Principle of all; the Creator the Demiurge, from 
whom the mundane soul receives those forms and 
ideas whose reflex image it represents in the 
world of sense. The soul of the universe inter¬ 
prets the mind of the Spirit, ordering the lower 
world after the plan of the higher. It is the 
iuoaXp.a, or antitype of the Deity, from whom it 
flows forth, and animates the w r orld, enduing it 
with a plastic power to form and generate its 
creatures in perpetual succession. This soul of 
the universe is the Demiurge in the Plotinian 
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cosmogony; “ the mundane soul (ovpavla, that 
quickens the material heavens), and our own souls 
rank next in order to the-Demiurge” [Plotin. 
Enn. II. i. 5]. Porphyry, who, if any one, under¬ 
stood the system of Plotinus, identifies Demiurgo 
with the supra-mundane soul, or soul of the uni¬ 
verse ; the intellectual soul on which it acts, is 
to avro^wov, the self-life, the antitypal counter¬ 
part of Demi urge [Proclus, in Tim. Plat. 93, 94]. 
The first Good or Unity is dvevepyrjro s, far exalted 
above all action on the world of matter; void of 
all work, dpyuv epycov qVjj-TrdvTt-ov, and Sovereign 
Euler [Hum cuius, ap. Euseh. Pr. Ev. xi. 18]. 

The Gnostic, in his syncretic attempt to mako 
all square between Alexandrian and Persian 
inodes of thought, philosophy and magianism, 
interwove the Demiurgal idea into his theory. 
He thereby reunited systems that in their remote 
origin had very probably been one. Plato 
studied in Egypt, and Bardesanes traces back 
Egyptian and Chaldaic theosophy to a common 
source [Procl. in Tim. Plat.; Bardesanes in Spieil. 
Syr. a Cureton, 15]. Zoroaster imagined the 
universe to be co-present with the Deity as an 
eternal emanation from the Divine Substance. 
The primeval Intelligence that proceeded forth 
from the bosom of the Deity was as the Platonic 
Hits; its sphere was that of the purest light, and 
it was a mean between the Supreme and inferior 
existence. It is the source of an infinite series of 
angelic and spiritual existence ; the soul-quicken¬ 
ing principle of stars and planets, the elements, 
the mineral and vegetable world, animals and 
man. In a word, all matter is considered to have 
an animal sentient existence. 

These points of analogy between the Heo- 
Platonic and Oriental theories will shew how 
readily the one might adapt itself to the other. 
Gnosticism effected the junction; not by creating 
such a monster as that imagined by Horace; with 
human head and crest of horse, female torso and 
tail of fish; it was rather as a scion grafted on 
its kindred stock, as the peach bud worked upon 
the almond becomes the Amygdalus Persica. The 
Gnostic felt the same unwillingness as the philo¬ 
sopher and the mage to bring the Supreme Being 
into contact with gross matter. Successive 
emanations were imagined in which each develop¬ 
ment became further removed from the primary 
Gnosis of By thus, until the ZEon Achamoth, the 
Hebrew equivalent for Sophia, was evolved, and 
gave rise to Demiurge, the psychic principle in 
whom was nothing spiritual. As hi the Persian 
theory, and as was the character of the first matter 
of Plato, his nature was of a fiery kind, and his 
“habitat,” by another point of agreement with 
Platonic theory, was in the seven sidereal heavens 
created by him. The work of creation was 
declared to be his work by an orderly progress, 
in accordance with the pattern of pre-ordained 
ideas, that Demiurge accomplished, though un¬ 
conscious that he was carrying into execution the 
purposes of a loftier intelligence than his own. 
Thus man was formed first of transcendental clay, 
the Adam Cadmon of the Jewish Cabbala, whoso 
heavenly nature is described by saying that in 
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stature he moved upon earth while his head was 
in heaven. In due course the psychic Adam of 
flesh and blood was created, and the two were 
united; but the descendants of the protoplast 
take one or other of the two natures; they are 
either a spiritual seed, destined for everlasting 
habitation in the pleroma; or being psychic, they 
are doomed to remain under the sway of Demiurge 
iv /xeo-oTrjTi, i.e. in the midmost of the seven 
planetary Sepliiroth, that of the earth, an earthly 
paradise. The Demiurge is thus the representa¬ 
tive of an union between the systems of the East 
and of the West, and one main generic feature 
in every system of Gnosticism. [Gnosticism. 
Cabbala. Tiippoh Philosoph. ; Harvey, Introd. 
to Irenceus, Cambr. ed.; Matter; Neandcr; Baur.] 
DEMONS: DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 
The word “ demon ” is the Anglicized form of 
the Greek Salyoiv, which, like the more common 
word Scu/xovioj/, is in the English Bible rendered 
“ devil.” The former was used in early classical 
Greek interchangeably with #eds, afterwards both 
were applied more particularly to gods of lower 
rank, and to the deified souls of men. In the 
LXX. they are used of heathen gods and evil 
spirits, in Josephus of evil spirits only, and in 
Philo of angels both good and evil. By St. Paul 
the objects of Gentile worship are called Sat/uma, 
but dn the New Testament generally both the 
above words are used of evil spirits. They are 
clearly spoken of as having a distinct personality, 
and their nature appears to be akin to, or identi¬ 
cal with, that of the holy angels. Indeed, there 
is no reason to doubt that they are the fallen 
angels, and our Lord sanctioned the Jewish belief 
that Beelzebub or Satan is the ruler of the de¬ 
mons. In common with the good angels, they 
possess knowledge and power, and as those do 
God service in heaven, and succour and defend 
us on earth, so these, for our trial and punish¬ 
ment, are permitted to do service to Satan in 
molesting and tormenting us. This they do in 
various ways. The devil and his angels are ever 
in will and deed opposed to the Divine will, and 
so they tempt men to sin, by persuading the will 
that it may be exercised contrary to the will of 
God, as in the typical cases of the temptation of 
our first parents and of our Blessed Lord. They 
are the “principalities ” and “ powers of the air,” 
the “ rulers of the darkness of this world ” against 
whom we have to “wrestle,” and to be armed with 
the whole “ armour of God,” that by our resist¬ 
ance they may be compelled to flee from us 
through the power of God that worlceth in us. 
But, further, as we are told that the material 
universe is in a great measure under the disposi¬ 
tion of good angels, so we have every reason to 
believe that here also the evil angels are per¬ 
mitted to exercise their malignity; that Satan and 
his army of demons are the authors of some at 
least of those disorders in the outward world 
which the Pantheist would deny to be evils, but 
which are commonly regarded as such by those 
who believe in the existence of evil at all. Satan 
was permitted to “put forth his hand” upon Job 
in the successive visitations of the sword, the 
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lightning, and the hurricane, and afterwards to 
“ touch his bone and his flesh,” and to smite him 
with a loathsome disease. We read in the Gos¬ 
pel of a daughter of Israel whom Satan had 
bound with a spirit of infirmity eighteen years. 
The evil spirits went out of the “ sick ” (not de¬ 
moniacs, but dcrdevovi'Te?) to whom handkerchiefs 
and aprons were borne from St. Paul’s body. 
The incestuous Corinthian was delivered over to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh. Our Lord 
“ rebuked ” the tempest and the fever, and it is 
probable that in so doing He really addressed 
His rebuke to personal powers of evil that in 
them were exercising their malice upon mankind. 
It must not, however, be supposed that all so 
called disorders of the universe or of the human 
frame are the work of evil spirits, for the latter 
are often salutary natural processes, and in the 
former we may have “ fire and hail, snow and 
vapours, wind and storm” fulfilling God’s word. 
It may be that so far as they are hurtful to God’s 
creatures, the harm they do is the result of influ¬ 
ence conceded to the powers of darkness. These 
“disharmonies,” as Archbishop Trench calls them, 
may perhaps be compared to the discords in some 
of the grandest musical compositions, harsh and 
painful in themselves, but conducive to the per¬ 
fection of the whole. In one sense, then, all sin 
and all disease, bodily or mental, would appear to 
be due to demoniacal possession, but it is certain 
that over and above these ordinary manifestations 
of the power that worketh death, there were in 
the time of our Lord and His Apostles others of 
an extraordinary nature. These are described by 
the word Saipovt^opou, to be possessed by demons, 
or, as they are called in the English Version, devils. 

It is into the nature of this terrible condition 
we have now to inquire. And in the first place 
we may briefly dismiss the notion that the lan¬ 
guage of our Lord and the New Testament writers 
was a mere figure of speech, an adaptation of lan¬ 
guage to popular ideas, as we use the term “lunacy. ” 

The descriptions of phenomena alone might 
perhaps be interpreted in this way, except that 
of the the devils entering into the herd of swine 
and making them rush into the sea, which leaves 
no room for doubting the objective and external 
reality of the possession, first in the case of the 
man, and then in that of the swine. And as 
Archbishop Trench truly observes, our Lord’s 
words are so precise as to the personal existence 
and influences of the evil spirits that they leave 
no room for doubt unless we adopt the hypothesis 
that He was neither able nor desirous at all times 
to speak the truth. As Christians, we are for¬ 
bidden “ to suppose that He could have used the 
language which He did, being perfectly aware all 
the time that there was no corresponding reality 
on which the language was founded.” Nothing 
can be more plainly declared than that demons 
obtained possession of man’s soul and body, so as 
to assert their mastery, and that by our Lord and 
His agents they were miraculously driven out. 

Christ gave to the Twelve power and authority 
over all demons, and charged them to cast them 
out. The Seventy found (apparently beyond 
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their expectation) that the demons were subject 
unto them through His Name. There are some 
who will plead that in Ilis Name they have cast 
out demons, to whom lie will say, “I know you 
not.” The manifestation of demoniacal power in 
the case of the Pythoness was of a different lcind 
from that in the Gospel miracles, hut the reality 
of the possession and expulsion are no less evident. 
The dews possessed the power of casting out 
demons, either through Leelzebub, or in the Name 
of Jehovah, or sometimes in the Name of 
Jesus. This would appear from our Lord’s 
question, “ 15y whom do your sons east them outl” 
from St. John’s saying, “ Master, we saw one 
casting out demons in Thy Name;” and from 
the mention of the “vagabond Jews, exorcists,” in 
the Acts. This is coniirmed by what Josephus 
says \_Ant. viii. 2] of Solomon’s powers, although 
the details mentioned by him sound very fabulous. 
Epiphanies[m/r.iv/mm. cap. 30] speaks of the Jews 
working marvels by pronouncing the Tetragramma- 
ton, or sacred Name nw. Of the powers possessed 
by the early exorcists and their successors in the 
Christian Church we shall have to speak hereafter. 

The symptoms of possession, as described in 
the Gospels, are those of some ordinary diseases, 
and we have one case which might be put down 
as coniirmed epilepsy with suicidal mania. The 
sullerer in this case was deaf and dumb, although 
able to cry out in an inarticulate manner as such 
persons do. The father said that the child was 
“ lunatic,” but ho distinctly attributed his condi¬ 
tion to his being possessed by an evil spirit 
which had complete mastery over him. The 
disciples had tried in vain to exorcise the demon, 
but at the word of Jesus he went out, throwing 
the child into a fearful paroxysm which left him 
as one dead. Even the very approach of Jesus 
made the demon throw his victim down, and all 
that our Lord said and did confirmed the belief 
of the friends and .neighbours that the disorder 
was much more than physical. In the case of 
the Gadarene demoniacs we have a less compli¬ 
cated form of mania, of which disorder the extra¬ 
ordinary muscular strength, and propensity to go 
without clothes, arc common symptoms. Here 
many demons had entered into one person, and the 
reality of the possession, as shewn by the demons 
going into the herd of swine, has been referred 
to above. The ease of the demoniac who fre¬ 
quented the synagogue at Capernaum was pro¬ 
bably of a milder description, as we have no 
mention of any violent symptoms until the actual 
casting out took place. It may have been similar 
to that of the half-witted person to be found 
habitually at the daily service in so many of our 
cathedrals and churches, but that the mental 
derangement was duo to the person Joeing pos¬ 
sessed by an evil spirit there can be no doubt 
from the terms of the narratives. This spirit, 
like the others of which we read, believed and 
trembled at the approach of Christ. The Ephe¬ 
sians who had evil spirits, and the Pythoness 
mentioned in the Acts, were probably in league 
with familiar spirits, and were not possessed 
against their will, as the demoniacs in the Gospels 
were. The violence shewn to the sons of Scova 
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is attributed to the man himself, not to the demon ; 
and these eases would come under the head of 
sorcery or witchcraft rather than that of demon¬ 
iacal possession, in which there is an evident 
yearning and struggling to be free from the power 
of the demon. It is probable that in such cases 
as those wo harm been reviewing, there was some¬ 
thing indescribable which shewed that the pheno¬ 
mena were due to supernatural causes either 
wholly or in part. The Jews seem to have been 
in the habit of referring cases of madness not 
merely to demoniacal agency but to possession, 
as when they said of our Lord “ lie hath a devil, 
and is mad.” In one place, however, “lunatics” 
are distinguished from those possessed. Here 
we may have an instance of an inspired writer 
shewing greater accuracy than others did. In 
the case of the demoniacs we have not merely 
great sufferers, not merely great sinners, but as 
Archbishop Trench says, “ what strikes us most 
in them is the strange blending of the physical 
and the spiritual; the two regions are not kept 
separate ; there is a breaking up of the harmony of 
the lower no less than of the higher life, the same, 
disorder is manifest in both.” Yet all this may be 
said of perhaps all the eases that crowd our 
lunaticasylnraSjOf all cases of delirium and hysteria, 
among which, if we had enough “ discernment of 
spirits,” we might possibly recognise many eases 
of true “ possession.” So far as we can ascertain, 
the demoniacs were the subjects of the influence 
of evil angels in extraordinary degrees, but mani¬ 
festing itself in the phenomena of ordinary 
diseases. That they were eases of true possession 
rather than of exterior malign influence ( obsession) 
we gather from the words of Christ and the 
Evangelists rather than from anything peculiar 
in the symptoms described. That these should 
have been aggravated at the approach of tho 
Divine Healer, and in the act of expulsion, is the 
most significant fact related, but even this might 
be accounted for by attributing it solely to natural 
physical excitement. If we turn from the ac¬ 
counts of particular miracles, we still find being 
“ possessed of demons ” spoken of as distinct from 
“ sickness” and, as we have seen, even from 
“ lunacy.” No cases of sickness arc distinctly 
attributed to possession, although some are to 
demoniacal influence, exercised probably from 
without. Nor is there any mention of “ easting 
out” in eases of healing sickness. AYc shall 
probably be right in supposing that the relation 
of demoniacal possession to ordinary Satanic in¬ 
fluences is analogous to that of inspiration or the 
power of working miracles to ordinary spiritual 
gifts, and that as in the latter case so in the former, 
no distinct line of demarcation can be drawn be¬ 
tween what is ordinary and what is extraordinary. 

AYe find very little additional light thrown 
upon demoniacal possession by tracing its his¬ 
tory. The references to conditions more or less 
resembling it in the Old Testament and in classi¬ 
cal writings do not point to anything necessarily 
distinct from ordinary mania, or strong excite 
meat, or violence of temper. The influence of 
the evil spirit that' was “upon” Saul [1 Sam. 
xviii.-xix.] appears to have come and gone like 
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ordinary temptations rather than to have been a 
chronic “possession,” and he appears moreover 
to have been quite “ himself,” although full of 
rage and enmity. It is remarkable, however, 
that while the evil spirit was upon him he “ pro¬ 
phesied,” as did Baal’s prophets [1 Kings xviii. 
29], and the Pythoness [Acts xvi. 16]; and it is 
quite possible that Satan and his angels may have 
been permitted to exercise supernatural powers 
through these persons, as in the case of Pharaoh’s 
magicians [Exod. vii. 11]. The references to 
exorcism in Josephus shew no more than that the 
Jews attributed certain conditions to the influence 
of evil spirits, and not necessarily to “ possession.” 
On such a belief the apocryphal story of Asmodeus 
in the Book of Tobit appears to be founded. 

The power given by Christ to His Apostles to 
cast out demons continued to be exercised in the 
Church, and was of two kinds, “ ordinary,” as in 
the Sacrament of Baptism, and “ extraordinary,” 
as in the case of persons supposed to be miracul¬ 
ously possessed. It is so difficult to distinguish 
between real cases of “possession” and those 
resembling them, that the scanty history of ex¬ 
orcism in the early Church throws no light upon 
the subject. Exorcism was the special function 
of the second of the seven orders which arose in 
later times and still exist in the Eoman Church, 
though they have long ceased to form a distinct 
class of ministers. Every priest however must 
have received this as also the other minor orders. 
The principal ceremony in the ordination of an 
exorcist is the delivery of a little book of forms 
of exorcism, according to the seventh canon of 
the Fourth Council of Carthage [a.b. 397]. The 
old forms of ordination, several of which are 
given in Martene [Bit. Bed. lib. i.J, assume 
the actual possession by personal demons as in 
the Gospel narratives. But exorcism has doubt¬ 
less been practised in hundreds of cases where 
there was no possession in the true sense. There 
is every reason to suppose that as the world has 
become Christian, the powers of evil have been 
controlled and rendered unable to gain such 
possession of me'n as they did in Judsea, &e., in 
the time of our Lord and the Apostles, and as 
they are said to do in some parts of the world 
now. It is believed moreover that when Christ 
was on earth the Devil put forth his utmost 
power, knowing that his time was short, and 
that he was then suffered to put forth a stronger 
hand than before or since, in order that the 
triumph of Christ might be more conspicuous. 
But there is no doubt that the “ type” of physi¬ 
cal constitution differs greatly at different periods: 
that diseases which are common at one time are 
unknown at another, and that the same disease 
requires entirely different modes of treatment. 
Mental diseases are no exceptions to this rule, 
as Hecker has fully shewn in his Epidemics 
of the Middle Ages. It is so too in God’s 
dispensation of gifts of healing. As He sees 
best, these are at one time miraculous and at 
another scientific. And as there may be cases 
of true possession in our day, so He may vouch¬ 
safe to heal them bv means of scientific treat- 
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inent; that is to say, by such moral, religious, 
and physical agencies as are now brought to 
bear in the treatment of the insane. 

DEPOSITION. Perpetual deprivation of an 
order or benefice, or of both ; it is not a censure, 
but an ecclesiastical sentence more rigorous than 
suspension. The Church by her authority for 
ever takes away the power of ministration whilst 
unable to touch the indelible character of holy 
orders. This terrible punishment is not earlier 
than the sixth century, and has long given place 
to suspension, that is, deposition for a limited 
time. Its synonyms are degradation, exauctoratio, 
abjcctio, damnatio, privatio, remotio, depositio, 
rctractio, etc. Deposition can only occur in the 
case of an ecclesiastic, and could be made solely 
by a council of bishops; the right of patronage 
to the vacant benefice resides in the person whose 
privilege it is to institute, that is, the bishop. 
Mortal sins and crimes are punished by deposi¬ 
tion. Twelve bishops at least are required to 
depose a bishop ; six were necessary to depose a 
priest, and four to depose a deacon; but in France 
a single bishop is sufficient in the latter cases. 
In former times, the deposed were often sent to 
a monastery for life. Deposition might be re¬ 
called in cases of penitence, of grace, and of 
justice, if the sentence was proved to have been 
unjust. It strictly corresponds to verbal degra¬ 
dation. Dr. Leighton, in the year 1629, was 
degraded, set in the pillory, and whipped for 
publishing a seditious book. 

By the Council of Agde [a.d. 506] and Tribur 
[a.b. 895] bishops, twelve in case of a bishop, six 
in that of a priest, and tlirce in case of a deacon, 
were required in a case of verbal deposal. A 
bishop alone with his own clergy could depose 
those in minor orders : it was inflicted generally in 
cases of sin by ecclesiastics, for murder, for violation 
of atomb or sanctuary, for neglectto baptize a child, 
for simony in obtaining orders in a church, 
for betrayal of confessions, for treason or usury, 
for haunting taverns, bearing arms, wearing a lay 
habit, for commission of mortal sin, for engaging 
in secular business, or for encroaching on mon¬ 
asteries. The Council of Trent now permits in 
cases of actual degradation [Sess. xiii. c. iv. de 
Reform .] the presence of mitred abbots in lieu of 
the bishops, required only in such cases; and 
in verbal deposal allows it to a single bishop or 
his vicar-general. The Council of Seville decreed 
that in deprivation of a priest or deacon of office 
and benefice, a bishop should proceed after con¬ 
ferring with his council. English canons en¬ 
forced it in case of marriage, of refusal to proceed 
to a higher order, of usury, secular employment, 
of sitting as judges of blood, of officiating when 
under suspension, of non-residcnce, of demanding 
money for giving penance, of pluralists without 
dispensation, and upon priors for dilapidations, and 
abbots for conniving at monks holding property. 

The object of deposal is to remove the scandal 
of unworthy ministers from the Church, and pre¬ 
vent the misappropriation of its revenues. If 
a deposed clerk, being sent to confinement in a 
monastery, did not correct his fault, he ivas cx- 
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communicated. Bestoration is either of justice 
when the deposed is penitent, or of grace, where 
the papal dispensation is obtained. The restora¬ 
tion should reverse the ceremonial of deposal. 
Verbal deposal now is represented by suspension, 
and degradation is actual deposal. By the Coun¬ 
cil of Antioch [a.d. 341], if a bishop deposed by 
a synod, or a priest or deacon deposed by his 
bishop, exercised their ministry, they were for¬ 
bidden hope of reconciliation, and all who com¬ 
municated with them were excommunicated; if 
they appealed not to a council, but to the civil 
power, they were denied restoration. 

Suspension “ab officio et beneficio” is temporal 
degradation. Suspension “ab officio,” in the case 
of unbeneficed clergy, is temporary degradation. 
Where a statute exists declarative that the party 
shall be “ipso facto” deprived, no sentence is re¬ 
quired in the Church of England, as in case of 
simony, or on a second conviction of refusing to 
use the Book of Common Prayer; preaching in 
depravation of it, or using any unprescribed rite or 
ceremony; or not publicly reading the Thirty-nine 
Articles in time of common prayer, with a de¬ 
claration of conformity within two months after 
induction; or not saying the morning and even¬ 
ing prayer within the same time; or not subscrib¬ 
ing and publicly reading a declaration of confor¬ 
mity within three months; in cases of illegal 
trading, or tenure of two benefices ; or in cases of 
sequestration for two years, or any immoral con¬ 
duct or offence against the laws ecclesiastical ; 
perjury, felony, or dilapidations, &c. Suspen¬ 
sion may be pronounced by three members of a 
diocese, deprivation by the bishop only or by the 
dean of the arches. In cases of deprivation, the 
bishop must give a solemn sentence, after hearing 
the merits of the cause and pleading of both sides. 
A bishop can be deprived, but not deposed. Arch¬ 
bishop Tenison, assisted by six bishops, deprived a 
bishop; and in 1S23 an Irish bishop was deprived 
by the archbishop and bishops of the province. 

DESCENT INTO HELL. The early Church 
taught that the Soul of our Lord after its separa¬ 
tion from the Body, descended as toV "AiSijv, hi 
(or ad) inferna, ad inferos [Iren. cc.it. Hceres. v. 
31 ; Clem. Alex. Strom, vi.; Tert. de Anim. lv.; 
Euseb. i. 13; Cyril, Catech. iv. 11, xiv. 19; 
Hilary, de Trinit. x. 65, and Ps. exxx.; Ambros. 
de Incarn. 37, 42, and de Virgin, 128 ; August. 
Ep. clxiv. et mult. al. ; Jerom. Ep. xxii. d midt. 
«/.] The article “He descended into Hell ” first 
appears in the Creed, however, about the middle 
of the fourth century, when it is found in three 
forms of the Arian Creed [Socrates, Hist. Ecc. ii. 
37, 41; Theodor. Hist. Ecc. ii. 21] of the years 
350 and 360; and in that put on record by 
Bufinus [a.d. 345-410]. It Avas probably inserted 
or brought more prominently fonvard about this 
time, on account of the Apollinarian Heresy, 
wliich made it necessary to assert strongly the 
existence of our Lord’s Soul as distinct from His 
Divine Nature. Since the fifth century, the article 
has been universally received by the Church in 
its present form “ descendit ad inferna.” 

But there has been much controversy, especially 
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during the last three centuries, as to the true sense 
in Avhich the Avord "A cSgv, inferna, inferos, or Hell 
is to be understood, the sense of this Avord affect¬ 
ing that of the Avliole article and doctrine. In 
Homan theology, Hades is a “Limbus” in Avhich 
the souls of the righteous ayIio had died before 
Christ’s Advent Avere detained, and into which 
He descended that He might free them from the 
captivity in Avhich they Avere there held. The 
Calvinist heresy is that the descent into Hell 
means the sufferings of the damned, the bearing 
of Avhich formed part of Christ’s satisfaction. 
Many Protestants understand Hell to mean the 
grave, and confound this article of the Creed Avith 
that respecting the burial of Christ’s body. The 
opinion of Luther, and of many orthodox Avriters, 
makes the Descent of Christ into Hell His tri¬ 
umphant entry into the Kingdom of Satan, there 
to proclaim His Avork, to shew forth Ilis victory 
over Death and Hell, and to lead the redeemed 
into freedom. This Avas also the general opinion 
of the Mediaeval Church, in Avhich the “ HarroAv- 
ing of Hell ” Avas a popular poem, originally form¬ 
ing a supplement, apparently, to the Apocryphal 
“Gospel of Nicodemus:” and thought by some 
good critics to have been first written in the 
second century after Christ. The best theolo¬ 
gians of the English Church believe that Hell is 
a comprehensive Avord for the place or places in 
which all departed souls await the Day of Judg¬ 
ment, some in happy foretaste of final bliss, and 
some in miserable foretaste of final woe : that 
thither the disembodied soul of Christ (still in 
Hypostatic Union Avith His Divinity) descended 
in the interval between His Death and Besurree- 
tion: that there He began the triumph of His 
Besurrection by proclaiming His A T ictorious Avork, 
and by imparting Salvation and perfect freedom 
to all who had died in faith under the Old Testa¬ 
ment Dispensation . 1 

The third of the Thirty-nine Articles of Beligion 
originally had anothe” clause in these Avords: “For 
the Body lay in the Sepulchre until the Besurrec¬ 
tion, but His Ghost departing from Him Avas 
Avith the ghosts that were in prison, or in Hell, 
and did preach to the same, as the place of St. 
Peter doth testify.” [Held. Thom. Aq. Opuscul. 
de St/mb. App. lxvdii; Bellarm. de Anima Christi, 
iv. 14; Bp. Campbell’s Middle State; Field on 
the Church, v. 19 ; Bp. Bilson’s Survey of Christ's 
Sufferings; Bp. Pearson on the Creed .] 

DEUTEBO-CANONICAL. [Canon of Scrip- 
tube.] 

D1ATESSABON. Tatian, a writer of the latter 
half of the second century, first arranged the four 
Gospels, so as to make one continuous narrative, 
St a Tetradpwv, lienee the name. Eusebius [II. E. 
iv.], who mentions this, says that Tatian tampered 

1 “ Potuit in spatio triduo, et minore, in utrmnqnc 
locum proficisci; nec impediunt loci qui testentur cum 
concessisse ad Patrem, &e. Liber erat inter mortuos, ut 
quo vellet, posset ire sine suo incommodo : Et, ut merito 
in crucc, sic efficacia per prtesentiam suam, sibi et suis 
infernum superare, et sibi gloriosam vietoriam, ac nobis 
utilem et consolationis plcnam comparare. Et multi 
scripturarum loci hoc sonant, et ita a patribus intclli- 
guntur.” fBishop Overall, Procledio de Anima Christi .] 
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witli the text of the Pauline Epistles to give them 
greater elegance. He probably was not more 
scrupulous in his digest of the Gospels ; and 
Ambrose directly charges the Harmonists who 
preceded him with falsifying Scripture [Pruif. in S. 
Luc.'] to suit their whims. Theodoret suppressed 
more than two hundred copies of the Diatessaron 
that he found in his churches, and replaced them 
with the genuine “ quadrijugm ” of the Gospels 
\Hcer. F. i. 20]. Possibly, therefore, Tatian may 
have introduced something more than the con¬ 
fusion that has always been inseparable from the 
harmonist’s work into the Gospel narrative. If 
the Bethesda miracle [.John v.], and the account 
of the woman taken l~’ avTofwpco [.John viii.], 
be interpolations, they may have proceeded from 
no more likely source than Tatian's amalgam, in 
which the mythical seems to have been mixed up 
with the genuine; as they certainly are not of a 
later date than the second century. The Gospel of 
the Hebrews, identical with that of the Encratitcs, 
of which sect Tatian was the head, was probably 
the basis of his Giatessaron [Epiphan. H. xlvi. 1]. 
The suppression of our Lord’s genealogy, and of 
all other evidence of Ills descent from David 
[Theodoret, II. E. i. 20], enables us to identify 
this Gospel with that of the Ebionites. This 
defective Gospel then having been taken as the 
groundwork, the narrative of our Lord’s ministry 
was filled in by extracts from the true Gospels. 
Thus it was also known by the name of 8ia 
tt€vt€, the Hebrew original having been taken 
into the account. This Hebrew' Gospel was 
scarcely heretical. Ignatius cites it \ud Sniyrn. 

3, see Jerom. Gated. Scr. Eccl. sec. 46] as an 
authentic account of Gospel fact, current in Syria 
in the post-Apostolic times. Irenseus also so 
frequently indicates in the Latin translation a 
Syriac rather than a Greek original, as to make it 
highly probable that he had a copy of this Gospel 
with him in Gaul. The text [Luc. xvi. 11] 
quoted towards the end of the second book [c. 
Ilcer.] was probably taken from it. Such seems 
to have been the basis of the Diatessaron of 
Tatian. But the work has not come down to us. 

Ammonius of Alexandria [mid. second century] 
did something of the same kind. Taking St. 
Matthew as the normal Gospel he divided it into 
sections; anil arranged against it in parallel 
columns the corresponding portions of the other 
three Gospels. The numbers of these sections 
are often found as marginal references in the 
klSS. of the Greek Testament [Wordsworth], 
In the next century, Eusebius of Caesarea formed 
the canons named after him, upon these sections. 
Thus dividing the canons into ten heads, the 
first has all the matter that is common to the 
four Gospels. The narrative of St. Matthew is 
included under the heads 2-7 ; St. Mark = 2, 4, 

6, 8; St. Luke = 2, 3, 5, 8, 9; St. John =3, 4, 

7, 9. The tenth head or section is formed of the 
various passages that are peculiar to the several 
Gospels individually. This conspectus shews 
that 1 exhibits the four Gospels in unison; 2, 3, 

4, shew the harmony of three Gospels; 5, 6, 7, 

8, 9, of two; and the 10th, the independent 
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utterances of all. The application of this evan¬ 
gelical concordance is by no means easy; but 
reference to it has been simplified in the intro¬ 
duction to Wordsworth’s Greek Testament. 
Jerome [Ep. ad Algas.] says that Tlieophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, executed a similar work; but 
lie may have had in view the Diatessaron of 
Tatian [Yales, ad Eus. II. E. iv. 29], 

The difficulty of constructing a satisfactory 
harmony of the four Gospels has always been 
considerable. It is said that the independence 
of each narrative has caused variations; that the 
genuineness of a Gospel fact is one thing, the time 
and order of its occurrence is another; and that 
the sacred writers appear to have considered it 
sufficient to declare, by the Holy Spirit that 
guided them, the verities of the Gospel, without 
paying any very particular regard to the order of 
narration. But the idea of such dislocation is 
scarcely consistent with reverence; and it is by 
no means certain that elements of the Gospel 
narrative that seem to be identical are really so 
in fact. Our Lord must have repeated the same 
words of instruction, as He did His miracles and 
significant acts; and the same words and facts 
may have been variously recorded as recurring 
elements of Gospel history. Thus our Lord 
cleared the temple of its buyers and sellers in the 
beginning [John ii. 15] and again at the close 
of His ministry [Matt. xxi. 12]; He fed multitudes 
twice [Matt. xvi. 9, 10] by a miracle. Harmoni- 
zers would perhaps have reduced these to a single 
act, if the express words of Scripture permitted 
them. Twice He manifested His power over the 
elements on the Lake Tiberias [Matt. viii. 26, 
xiv. 32], We read of two miraculous draughts 
of fishes [Matt. v. 6; John xxi. 6]. He raised 
the dead under four conditions of gradually pro¬ 
gressive awfulness : the recent dead; the corpse 
borne forth for burial; the four days’ tenant of 
the grave; and Himself. Then may not our 
Lord have repeated His instruction in very much 
the same terms on more than one occasion? The 
Sermon upon the Mount that was vouchsafed in 
Galilee was equally needed in Judaea. If this 
be the case, harmonists have tortured themselves 
and their readers in vain in their endeavour to 
solidify accounts that are separate and diverse. 
[See the useful Synopsis of Archbp. Thomson in 
Smith’s Diet, of Bible, Gospel ; and the different 
synoptical treatises of Griesbach, De Wette, 
Lucke, Bodiger, Clausen, Greswell, Tischendorf. 
Also Macknight, White, Lightfoot, and the Dia¬ 
tessaron, Oxf. 1837. Augustin, de Cons. iv. Ev.] 
DIOCESE [(HcuV/pris]. The administration of 
a house; as the dioiketes Avas master of the house, 
the emperor Avas ruler of his empire: hence his 
administration Avas called diocese, as iEschinos 
and Plato employ the term for civic rule. Cicero 
explains that every Homan province embraced 
several dioceses; but under the empire a diocese 
included several provinces under the rule of a 
prefect. Like the earlier term of parish, it now 
signifies the see, territory, and dominion apper¬ 
taining to a bishop. After the decease of the 
Apostles, Avho had gone through all countries 
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preaching the Gospel, the Church, recognising the 
necessity for an undivided government "by their 
successors, (who had been constituted in several 
principalities,) apportioned among them separate 
districts. For the sake of good order, each re¬ 
ceived a portion of the flock of Christ allotted to 
his charge within eertain limits, which became 
the diocese within which a bishop was bound to 
limit the functions of his ministry and the exer¬ 
cise of his spiritual jurisdiction. This partition 
was originally eo-extensive with the extent of the 
eivil divisions of the Homan empire and the juris¬ 
diction of the magistrates in the chief towns. 
A hlul diocese was a district not allotted to a parti¬ 
cular bishop, and was caused by the exemptions 
which revolutionized the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
The archdiocese was a term peculiar to Germany, 
as the designation of the diocese of an archbishop. 

The early Homan diocese, or region, was simply 
a division of the town for parochial purposes, 
formed by Pope Dionysius, who directed the ex¬ 
ample to be followed at Cordova. Hut some 
authors regard Evaristus or Marcellus as the con¬ 
stitutors of such parishes. In the larger sense of 
the term, however, the tracts or dioceses were seven 
in number in the East, and six in the West, each 
with its provinces ; the diocese of the East em¬ 
braced 15 ; the Egyptian, 6 ; the Asian, 10; the 
Pontic, 10; the Thracian, 6. The Italian had 
17 ; the African, 7 ; the Gallican, 17 ; the Span¬ 
ish, 7 ; and the British, 5. How, however, a 
diocese designates the jurisdiction of a single 
bishop. The English dioceses arose out of the 
original kingdoms; in Ivent, Canterbury and 
Hochester ; in Sussex, Selsey; in Wessex, Dor¬ 
chester ; in East Anglia, Dunwich; in Mercia, 
Lichfield ; in Northumberland, York and Lindis- 
farne ; the other sees growing out of translations 
or subdivisions. The Council of Africa [a.d. 418] 
eonfined the erection of new sees to the judgment 
of the primate, the diocesan, and a provincial 
council. In a.d. 673 the primate and bishops took 
counsel for enlarging the number of dioceses in 
England. At the Deformation, Wolsey prepared 
for the formation of twenty-one new sees, of which 
six only were created by the Crown. In the 
present century those of Manchester and Hipon 
have been founded by Act of Parliament. [Andre, 
Droit Canon, i. 978 ; Beyerlinck, s. v.~\ 

DIPTYCHS. Diptychs were of two kinds, 
sacred and profane. The latter were properly 
registers in winch were inscribed the names of 
consuls and other high magistrates; but the term 
was also applied to writing tablets, which were 
frequently made of ivory, and splendidly orna¬ 
mented with gold. Diptychs of this kind were 
also called duplices. Christian diptychs were not 
only registers of the dead, but lists of living bene¬ 
factors of the Chiu’ch. The name is derived from 
the Greek Sts, and mvcrcrw, to fold, and denotes 
a double tablet, as triptych denotes one of three 
leaves, ot-ruyos is used by Homer in the meaning 
of double or twofold [Odyss. 13, v. 224], Si-rvyov 
a[x(f> (SfioLcnv eyot'o-’ evepyea Xwrrrjv. Sacred dip- 
tyehs were of two kinds, one kind being de¬ 
scribed as KaraXoyoL rw iv rof l\vpuy dvairavcra- 
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[izvoiv €~l<tk6~(x>v. Such diptychs were in fact 
the catalogues of each church, in which were 
contained the names of all the orthodox bishops 
who had ruled it from the time of its foundation. 
Exclusion from such lists was one of the punish¬ 
ments of heresy. Another kind of diptychs were 
those in which the names of living or departed 
benefactors of the Church were inscribed. These 
names were read aloud to the people in the prayer 
before the consecration of the elements in the 
Eucharistic service. The liturgy of St. Basil 
directs, '0 Siokovos dvpud yopoOev rrjv dyiav rpa- 
7re£av y ttc u to. SiTTvya rah Te (wvram kcu rah 
Ke/vot/xiprevcoi/, uv /3ovXerai, /j.vr] povevet, and simi¬ 
lar directions are given in the liturgy of St. Chry¬ 
sostom. Later, Alcuin \de Celebratione Missai\, 
says, “ Post ilia verba, quibus dicitur in somno 
pacis, usus fuit antiquorum, sicut etiam hodie 
Homana agit ecclesia, ut statim recitarentur ea 
diptychis nomina defunctorum.” The ancient 
diptychs were the groundwork of the Martyro- 
logies, and, when made general instead of local, 
the original form of the Christian calendar. 

DISCIPLINA AHCANI. The ancient name 
given in the Primitive Church to the practice of 
“reserve” respecting Christianmysteries. It is first 
actually referred toby Tertullian, who speaks of the 
silence which is keptconcerningmysteri.es; [Tertul. 
Apol. vii.] and blames heretics for speaking 
openly about them to those who were not yet 
Christians [Catechumex], and even to those who 
were not preparing to forsake heathenism for 
Christianity [Tertul. cle Prescrip. Hcer. xli.]. But 
Tertullian does not mention this practice of re¬ 
serve as if it was at all a novelty: and, indeed, 
he quotes Matt. vii. 6, “ Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls 
before swine,” as if it was eommonly understood 
to be founded on these words of our Lord. No 
doubt there must have been need of some such 
practice of reserve from the moment when Chris¬ 
tianity began to be known as a new religion by 
the heathen: or curiosity and ignorance might 
have led to extreme irreverence, such as no 
Christian of early days could contemplate with¬ 
out horror. Nor would it be desirable at once 
to unfold the mysteries of the faith to heathen 
persons even when they ay ere desirous of becom¬ 
ing Christians, as much and careful instruction 
Avas necessary before the doctrine of the Sacra¬ 
ments, or of the Holy Trinity, could be properly 
understood by those Avho had been brought up 
under systems of idolatry and fetichism. Thus the 
disciplina arcani became a systematic habit of the 
early Church. None were alloAved, ordinarily, 
to witness the ceremonies of Baptism or of the 
Eucharist until they Avere themselves brought to 
the Baptistry to be made Christians, or to the 
Altar to become communicants: nor Avas it per¬ 
mitted for preachers to speak in unreserved lan¬ 
guage before mixed assemblies respecting Bap¬ 
tism, the Eucharist, Confirmation, or Ordination. 

One eonsequence of this systematic reserve 
Avas that the heathen, educated and uneducated, 
received very false impressions respecting the 
principles and practices of Christians; and it 
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seems very probable that persecutions often arose 
out of these mistakes, beatlien rulers and others 
honestly believing (though content with too 
insufficient evidence) that the rites of Chris¬ 
tianity wore contrary to the natural laws of 
morality. Christian writers defended themselves 
against these charges [Apologists], but as they 
could not state the whole of their ease, their 
apologies did not satisfy the heathen mind, and the 
accusations were repeated again and again. Thus 
the disciplina arcani, however necessary and right 
may have been its practice, was certainly a great 
provocative of those persecutions which Christians 
had to suffer from mistakes as to their principles. 

Another curious result of this early reserve has 
been pointed out by Archdeacon Freeman [Princ. 
Dio. Sero. ii. 3SG]. It is that a “dislocation” has 
taken place in the Primitive Liturgies: the Lord’s 
Prayer (which was specially subject to the practice 
of reserve) and some other portions of the rite be¬ 
ing removed from the earlier to the later portion 
of the Liturgy, so as to exclude them from the 
knowledge of the catechumens. 

The missionaries of the Church are still practi- 
tically obliged to maintain the disciplina arcani 
when among the heathen: and in a country 
which is nominally Christian no reverent teacher 
•would speak unreservedly of the highest mys¬ 
teries among a mob of blasphemers. But as a 
rule of the Church it has passed away, and be¬ 
longs now to the domain of reverent prudence. 
[Bingham’s Antiq. X. v.]. 

DISCIPLINE, ECCLESIASTICAL. Eccle¬ 
siastical discipline is the execution of the spiri¬ 
tual laws of the Church. For the Church it is 
the assertion of her character of holiness, and for 
those who are subjected to it, it is not only a 
punishment, but a means of repentance and re¬ 
storation. Discipline has ever been necessary to 
the true life of the Church, and will continue to 
be so as long as the Church is passing through the 
period of her earthly probation, and standing in 
continual need of sanctification and purification. 
It was so in the times of the Apostles, who ad¬ 
dressed frequent warnings and reproofs to their 
converts, as, for instance, to the Galatians, and to 
the seven Churches; and who, in case of need, 
pronounced sentence, and inflicted punishment on 
offenders. Wc learn from the New Testament the 
mode of discipline in the Apostolic Church. It 
was of three kinds: [1] private reproof; [2] publie 
admonition ; [3] excommunication, or separation 
from the body of the faithful. The earliest in¬ 
stances of discipline arc the punishment of Ananias 
and Sapphira by St. Peter, and the sentence pro¬ 
nounced by St. Paul on the Corinthian offender. 

After the time of the Apostles, the primitive 
Church was distinguished by a strict discipline, 
maintained, however, down to the tune of Con¬ 
stantine, by spiritual sanctions alone. The char¬ 
acter of converts was made the subject of a rigid 
inquiry before their admission to the privileges of 
the faithful, and the high morality of the whole 
Church was maintained by strict disciplinary 
regulations. All persons whom any great un- 
worthincss of life or belief, such as adultery, 
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murder, or denial of Christ, rendered unfit for the 
fellowship of the Church, were immediately ex¬ 
communicated. The primitive discipline, how¬ 
ever, did not constitute a system of espionage, for 
only crimes ■which had been the cause of public 
scandal, or sins confessed by the offenders them¬ 
selves, were made the subjects of public censure. 

Persons who had been excommunicated were 
allowed to attend only the worship of the cate¬ 
chumens. Before their restoration they were 
required to undergo the catechumenical probation; 
and, in addition, certain penances were imposed on 
them, such as fasting, almsgiving, more frequent 
prayers, and abstinence from innocent pleasures. 
The precise forms of penance were not in the 
second century regulated by any universal rule, 
but varied according to the circumstances of dif¬ 
ferent places. 

The readmission of fallen members of the 
Church was a subject of sharp contention in the 
second and third centuries. Tertullian enume¬ 
rates as “ peccata mortalia ” “ Homicidium, idola- 
tria, fraus, negatio, blasphemia, utiqne et moechia, 
et fornicatio, et si quis alia violatio tempii Dei.” 
These sins he pronounces “ irremissibilia: ” “ hor- 
um ultra exorator non erit Christus ” [de Pudic. 
c. 19]. The views of Tertullian were embraced 
and extended by Novatian of Pome, in the middle 
of the third century. Novatian, after opposing 
his bishop, Cornelius, on the subject of the re¬ 
admission of the lapsed, as those who had denied 
Christ in times of persecution were called, was 
chosen bishop in opposition to Cornelius by those 
who shared his views. He refused to readmit the 
lapsed, or any persons guilty of deadly sin, to the 
communion of the Church, even in the hour of 
death, although he did not deny the possibility 
of their salvation. It was, however, the practice 
of the more moderate party, represented espe¬ 
cially by the Church of Kome, to restore all per¬ 
sons in the hour of death to the peace of the 
Church, if their penitence was judged to be sincere. 

In the latter part of the third century a fixed 
system of penance was established, which, how¬ 
ever, was not long maintained. Penance was 
divided into four stages : [1] 7rpba-i<Xavcn<s , fletus; 
[2] ai<p6a(ris, auditus; [3] v~6iTToxrLs, prostratio; 
[4] crArracrcs, eonsistentia; the three last stages 
being those through which catechumens were re¬ 
quired to pass. When the time of penance, 
which was generally extended to three or four 
years, had been satisfactorily accomplished, the 
penitent, after a public confession of his offence, 
received absolution and benediction before the 
assembled congregation, and was thus solemnly 
reconciled to the Church. No person, howeA r er, 
"who had thus done public penance was ever 
capable of receiving ordination. Cyprian [Ep. 68] 
says of such, “ Cum jampridem nobiscum, ct cum 
omnibus episcopis in toto mundo constitutis, 
etiam Cornelius, collega noster—decreverit, ejus 
modi homines ad poenitentiam quidem agendam 
posse admitti, ab ordinatione autem cleri atque 
sacerdotali honore prohiberi.” The 10th Canon 
of the Council of Nice decrees that if any person 
who had done penance should be ordained through 
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ignorance of liis fall, the ordination should he set 
aside. 

Little more than a century elapsed from the 
time of the establishment of this system before it 
was found impossible for it to contend against 
the ever-increasing luxury which prevailed among 
the members of the Church. It was especially 
weakened by the readiness with which dispensa¬ 
tions were granted. The system was made more 
minute and elaborate, but at the same time new 
means were found for relaxing its ancient severity. 

The Germanic nations made a long and deter¬ 
mined resistance to the establishment of Church 
discipline among them. It was not until the 
eighth eentury that it could be enforced, and 
oven then the system introduced was constituted 
so as to be in harmony with the free spirit of 
the people. Synodal courts were established in 
every place of importance. The bishop or his 
archdeacon presided annually over each of these 
courts, but chosen men of each congregation 
deliberated and decided, after the manner of an 
English jury, on the merits of every case brought 
before the court. Not only spiritual offences, but 
many civil questions also, were brought before the 
synodal courts, which had the power of inflicting 
temporal punishments, such as imprisonment and 
scourging. Temporal punishments were in fact 
inflicted in most cases, and only offences volun¬ 
tarily confessed to a priest were allowed to be 
atoned for by the payment of a fine. 

The practice of auricular confession, viewed 
as a part of Church discipline, was differently 
esteemed by the East and by the West. In the 
East it fell into almost total disuse, in the West 
more and more stress was laid upon the benefits 
to be derived from it. 

Excommunication at this period was a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the Church. It was not 
often resorted to, for so great was the dread of it 
that offenders were glad to make any submission 
by which they could escape from its terrors. It 
generally therefore remained as a last resource, 
when all other means had been tried without 
effect. A century or two later saw many ehanges 
in this system. The synodal courts gradually 
sank from their original high position, and al¬ 
lowed numerous offenders to eseape on payment 
of a fine, who in former times would have been 
subjected to penalties less capable of abuse. In 
the eleventh century books of discipline were put 
forth, containing a systematically arranged scale 
of penances according to the gravity of each 
offence. Many compromises for the ancient 
rigour were allowed and encouraged, and men 
readily accepted such eongenial forms of penance 
as a crusade or a pilgrimage presented, who would 
not willingly have submitted to the spiritual dis¬ 
cipline of primitive times. The highest power of 
absolution on earth was supposed to rest in the 
Popes, Avho, by virtue of their powers, granted 
special privileges of absolution to certain religious 
seats, which aeeorclingly became the resort of 
peidtents from all quarters. The building of 
churches or convents afforded another method of 
obtaining absolution •, but above all other means 
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the crusades were acceptable to the warlike and 
chivalrous spirit of the time. The complete ab¬ 
solution which was given to crusaders was as 
higldy valued as the military service by which it 
was obtained was congenial to the age, and the 
nations eagerly flocked to the standards on which 
the blessing of the Church rested. It is true 
that repentance and amendment of life were made 
conditions of the reception of benefit from cru¬ 
sades or pilgrimages, but the practical result was 
that importance was too often attached, not to 
the inward change, but to the mere outward act. 

The Papal interdict became in this age an in¬ 
strument of terrible power. TSTo monarch, how¬ 
ever great, could view with indifference a measure 
which carried its influence into the humblest 
homes of his kingdom, and which could even 
raise his subjects in revolt against his authority. 
But in proportion as the unselfish spirit which 
had characterized the greater Popes of earlier 
times, and which had endeared them to the people, 
whose champions they were, gave way to the 
worldliness and selfishness of later ages, the force 
of the spiritual censures of the Church became 
weaker, and in time was utterly destroyed. Men 
had trembled at the excommunications of Gre¬ 
gory VII., but when Sixtus IV., disappointed at 
the non-furtherance by the Venetians of his am¬ 
bitious projects for his nephew Tiiario, excommu¬ 
nicated them for this, and for no offence against 
the laws of God, it was natural that awe and 
reverence should be altogether lost. Still more 
■was the force of discipline weakened by the mul¬ 
titudes of unworthy agents who found their way 
to every town of Europe, for the purpose of dis¬ 
tributing or selling Indulgences. The relaxation 
of the discipline of the Church was bought and 
sold, and in too many cases no regard was paid 
to that contrition and amendment which had in 
former times been an indispensable condition 
of pardon. The abuse of spiritual power has 
brought about a long continued disuse, and that 
godly discipline and restraint which the primitive 
Church exercised over the lives of her members 
is now practically laid aside. On the other hand, 
God’s Providence has brought about a social 
restraint and a spirit of self-discipline which, in a 
greater or less degree, supplies its place. 

DISPENSATION. A graee in respect of the 
person dispensing; an act of justice to the person 
dispensed; a relaxation of the rigour of the common 
law, made with knowledge of the cause by lawful 
authority. It is an act of j urisdiction by which a su¬ 
perior releases a person from the action of a general 
or special law. It does not extend beyond the case 
specified, and has the force and effect of a decree 
or sentence. In early times penance was relaxed 
in cases of extreme necessity; and somewhat later 
the Councils of Sardica and Carthage [IV.], and 
Pope Gelasius, permitted clergy to transport them¬ 
selves into another diocese, and when the Church 
had peace, the synods of bishops, who were the 
law-makers, received to themselves the power of 
relaxing its conditions. The popes claimed to dis¬ 
pense with oaths, vows, leagues, marriages, and alle¬ 
giance, and with the laws of God, man, or nature. 
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There are tliree kind of dispensations enu¬ 
merated, [1] due, “debita;” [2] permissible, “per- 
missa,” or arbitrary; [3] forbidden, “ prohibita.” 
The first are granted from necessity of the case, 
the second on reasonable grounds, the third would 
injure the common good order, being contrary to 
just reason and right natural and divine. A dis¬ 
pensation for a term of years and not “ad bene 
placitum” was irrevocable. 

Besides these the folloiving classes have been 
enumerated : [1] voluntary; [2] reasonable in con¬ 
sideration of the merit of the person favoured ; [3] 
lawful, when according to law; [4] of a man, 
when a superior awards it lawfully, and of a man 
when law permits the man to dispense with his 
own dispensation; [5] of justice; [6] of grace or 
favour; [7] mixed when partaking of both; [8] 
collative when prospective; [9] restitutive if retro¬ 
spective, and according to St. Bernard’s words 
[10] excusable because necessary; [11] com¬ 
mendable because advantageous to the Church; 
and [12] faithful because just; [13] express, or 
[14] tacit according as the defect of the recipient 
is or is not mentioned in words; [15] general 
when for the common good; and [1G] particular 
when affecting only an order or individuals. 
Dispensations were given in cases of irregularity 
for orders ; of affinity or hindrance in marriage; 
and of vows. A superior can dispense with laws 
made by those who hold a subordinate juris¬ 
diction. A dispensation “ in radice” renders valid 
a marriage previously null. 

All kinds of dispensations take the form of 
letters, and they arc to be distinguished from 
ordinary licenses or faculties, which refer to the 
execution or observance of some existing law, 
and give operation to it. 

By Stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21 the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has the power of dispensing in any 
case wherein dispensations were formerly granted, 
so that it be not contrary to God’s word; and he 
may grant such dispensations to the king and 
queen, but if the case be new the crowm and coun¬ 
cil are to be consulted. The Archbishop can thus 
dispense with candidates to allow r them to enter 
into deacon’s orders before they be full tw r enty- 
tliree years of ago. Formerly he could permit 
clerks to hold more benefices than one: the holding, 
two benefices being abundantly tolerated, but 
their tenure without a dispensation being rigor¬ 
ously punished. The Statute of Henry VIII. 
regulated and in some degree checked the mis¬ 
chief, but the cases of dispensation were so 
numerous, and the construction of the act so 
broad, that there were few grounds on which it 
was not possible to evade restriction. The law 
was therefore entirely revised by 1 & 2 Viet. c. 
106, which is the Statute in force on the subject. 
Besides the ordinary “license,”—a faculty for dis¬ 
pensing with the publication of banns, and granted 
by a bishop or such as have episcopal authority, 
viears-general, commissary for faculties, guardians 
of spiritualities, or ordinaries exercising episcopal 
jurisdiction,—a special license, issued only by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is a larger dispensation, 
wlierebv marriage may be solemnized at any time, 
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in any church or chapel, or other meet and con¬ 
venient place. A special fiat is issued to the 
master of the faculties. This power to grant 
faculties, dispensations, and licenses, as had been 
done by the Pope before, was given to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury by the Statute of Henry 
VIII., confirmed by 4 George IV. c. 76, and has 
not been repealed. 

Licenses or dispensations to eat meat on fasting 
days were also permitted by Statute 5 Eliz. c. 1; 
and a curious account of the various dispensations 
current at that time may be seen in Zurich Letters, 
2nd scr. p. 360; Grindal’s Remains, pp. 448-9. 
They permitted pluralities of benefices with a 
limitation of thirty miles between them ; permis¬ 
sion to a minor of sixteen years of age, if resident 
in the University, to hold a benefice; licenses of 
non-residence, of eating flesh-meat upon medical 
certificate; letters dimissory for ordination in 
another diocese than that wherein he was born; 
legitimization (arcta et arida dispensatio); the 
tenure of a bishopric with a commcndam, &c. 

Bishops now, under certain restrictions, dispense 
wdth a clerk by licensing him to reside outside 
the bounds of his parish or to hold two livings. 

Archbishop Bramhall says, papal dispensations 
were commonly called “ vulnera legum,” and the 
Statute of Provisors [25 Edw. III. s. vi. sec. 
2] brands them as “ the rending and destruction of 
the common law of the land.” The penitential 
canons and pre-Norman royal constitutions relaxed 
the rigour of ecclesiastical discipline in England, 
and the first reservation to the Pope is mentioned 
by Gervase as made by Alberic the legate in 1138. 
Dispensations made by the Church had to be 
confirmed by the crown in the reign of Henry I., 
and parliament declared a bull of Boniface VIII. 
null and void, when he exempted the University 
of Oxford from the jurisdiction of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury. [Andre; Van Espen, Jus. 
Ecdes. diss. de Dispensat.; Ayliffe, Parergon, 219.] 

DISSENTEJRS. Those who maintain a reli¬ 
gious position unconnected with the religion 
established by the State. The term does not 
necessarily imply schism, which is separation 
from the Catholic Church, for where the establish¬ 
ment is Presbyterian, as in Scotland, the orthodox, 
or “Episcopalians,” are necessarily Dissenters. It 
is probably derived from the early word “ dissi¬ 
dents,” which originated in Poland about the end 
of the sixteenth century. In England the term 
began to supersede that of “Nonconformists” 
soon after the Devolution of 1688. In an Act of 
that year [1 G. & M. c. 18] “their Majesties’ 
Protestant subjects dissenting from the Church of 
England” are named both in the title and body 
of the Act. [Schism. Toleration. Noncon¬ 
formity. Dict. of Sects and Heresies.] 
DIVINITY OF CHIilST. The doctrine that 
the Divine Nature of the Eternal Son of God is 
hypostatically united with the Human Nature of 
the Man Christ Jesus. This has been the con¬ 
tinuous belief of the Church, was stated by 
Apostles and Evangelists, ivas predicted in the 
Old Testament, and was proved as well as asserted 
by our Lord Jesus Christ Himself. 
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[L] Continuous Belief of the Cnuncn. The 
full evidence which might be gathered on this 
point would occupy a very largo space ; and, in 
proportion to its actual amount, can scarcely he 
more than indicated in a work like the present. 
Christian literature of every age abounds with 
such evidence, and the voice of the collective 
Church has gone upward to Heaven, and abroad 
upon earth, from generation to generation, declar¬ 
ing that Christ Jesus is God. This may he 
shewn, as far as it can be shewn in a small com¬ 
pass, by the formal statements of creeds, by the 
formal acts of worship offered to Christ, by the 
corporate action of the Church against those who 
denied His Divinity, and by the statements of 
venerated and generally received divines. 

1] Formal statements of Creeds. The earliest 
definite record which has come down to us res¬ 
pecting the Creed of the sub-Apostolic age is that 
of Iremeus, in his work against heresies, written 
about a.d. 180. In this work he gives us what 
is plainly the Creed as it was then used in the 
Church of Lyons, and the second article of this 
is, “I believe in one Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God,” ei’s era I\p terror ’IpcroCr, rov At or too 0eou 
Iremeus, confr. lice res. i. 10, sec. 1]. In a 
..ater portion of the same work he expands the 
article into a form more nearly approaching that 
of later days, “And in the Son of God, Jesus 
Clnist, our Lord, by "Whom are all things ”... 
ror Kvpiov Si ol ra. rrdvra [Ibid. iv. 33, 

sec. 7]. An almost similar form, indicating the 
Creed of Carthage, is given by Tcrtullian [a.d. 
210] “ Sermo ipsius, qui ex Ipso processerit, per 
quern omnia facta sunt” [Tertul. adv. Prax. ii.]. 
A few years later [a.d. 2G0] the Creed of Home 
is indicated by its schismatical bishop Xovatian 
in a work on the Trinity. After the first article, 
lie goes on, “ the same rule of truth teaches us to 
believe also, after the Father, in the Son of God, 
Christ Jesus, onr Lord God, but the Son of God.” 

The fragmentary relics of the primitive Creed 
from which this evidence is taken, shew the form 
in which the Divinity of our Lord u T as stated in 
the two centuries which followed the Apostolic 
age : during a period, that is, when the doctrine 
had not been made the subject of any widely 
extended controversy, and when the Church could 
afford to rest on generalized and indefinite ex¬ 
pressions. Yet the very title of “Son of God” 
was itself a declaration of our Lord’s Divinity, as 
much as that of the “Son of Man” is of His 
Humanity, and so it is considered to have been 
always used, by the most learned v r riters [Bull, 
Judic. Fccles. Cathnl. v. 10]. But when the 
heresy of Arius arose it became necessary to make 
this article of the Creed more explicit, and the 
Nicene formula [a.d. 325] declares, “We believe 
. . . in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, . . . God of God, . . . Very God of 
Very God, 0eot' a< 0eou . . . 0eov dXrjOii’bv ck 
© eon dXrjOivov,. with a reiteration peculiarly em¬ 
phatic, and in a simplicity of form which places 
the meaning beyond dispute. When the collec¬ 
tive testimony of so many bishops from all parts 
of the world had been thus given to the belief 
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contained in the more condensed formula of 
earlier times—for such, and not the construction 
of a new dogma, was the purpose of the Niccno 
Council—it was generally received in that form 
by the Church of the fourth century, has been 
continuously used in that form in the Liturgy 
from the fifth century to the present time, and 
has been universally accepted in that form as 
the full and authoritative belief of the Catholic 
Church. 

It may be added, under this head, that the 
ancient belief of the Church has been re-asserted 
in the Western Church at the Council of Trent 
[Sess. iii.], and in the second of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

2] Acts of Worship. But the strongest ex¬ 
pression of the Christian faith respecting the 
Divinity of the Man Christ Jesus has been in the 
unfailing round of adoration which has gone up 
to Him as God in Heaven, in all ages and from 
every country. 

He had no sooner lifted His feet from the earth 
to ascend on high than they who witnessed that 
Ascension “worshipped Him, and returned to 
Jerusalem with great joy ” [Luke xxiv. 52], called 
Him “The Lord Jesus” [Acts i. 21], and prayed 
to Him that He would once more complete the 
number of the Apostles whom He had chosen. 1 
[Ibid. i. 24.] 

The prayer of St. Stephen, the teaching of St. 
Paul, and the pattern worship of the Revelation, 
point to the unhesitating manner in which Divine 
honour was at once given to the risen Jesus, to 
the continued habit of the Church during the 
Apostolic age, and to the confirmation of that 
habit by a Divine revelation of the Heavenly 
Church adoring the “Lamb as it had been slain” 
[Rev. v. G, 8]. And, as St. Stephen prayed to 
Him as the Incarnate Son of God [Acts. vii. 56, 
59, GO], as St. Paul declares that “at the Name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth” [Philip, ii. 10], so the pattern worship of 
Heaven sets forth the Human Nature of Him 
“ who has redeemed us to God by His Blood ” 
[Rev. v. 9], as the Object of adoration in no less 
degree than the Divine Nature Itself. 

The Apostolic age had scarcely passed away 
when we find an early notice of Christian habits 
from the pen of a heathen writer, the younger 
Pliny. Iu his famous letter to Trajan, he de¬ 
scribes, as far as he knew and could understand 
it, the Divine worship of the Church in those 
troubled times of persecution ; and a conspicuous 
feature in his description is that lie speaks of the 
Christians “singing hymns to Christ as God,” 
[carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere sccum 
invicem; Plinii lib. x. ep. 9G], it being evident, 
even to a heathen spectator that Christ was the 
object of their adoration. 2 One of the most 

1 For proof that this prayer was offered to Christ, see 
Liddon’s Hampton Lectures, p. 550, note C, 1st ed. 

* See also Lucian, De Morte Pcrcgrini, xi. “ The 
Christians are still worshipping that great man who was 
gibbeted in Palestine.” The profane stylograph found 
scratched upon the wall of a guardroom in the palace of 
the Emperors at Rome is another illustration of the 
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famous of the martyrs who had lived in Apostolic 
times, St. Ignatius, desires the Roman Church 
to offer litanies to Christ on his behalf [XiTavewxaTe 
tqv X/hcttov] as he is on his road to the lions. 
Another of the same age took on his dying lips 
words which seem to be part of the Eucharistic 
hymn known as “ Gloria in Excelsis,” saying as 
he looked up from the stake “For all things, 0 
God, do I praise Thee, and bless Thee, and 
glorify Thee, together with the Eternal and 
Heavenly Jesus Christ, Thy well-beloved Son, 
with whom, to Thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
glory, both now and for ever. Amen.” [Euseb. 
Ecc. Hist. iv. 15.] The first words of the same 
hymn are found in the Liturgy of St. James, 
and another portion, “ Thee we hymn, Thee we 
praise ; to Thee we give thanks, 0 Lord, and 
pray to Thee, our God,” in that of St. Chrysostom ; 
a fact which shews that its substance was in litur¬ 
gical use in the very earliest age of the Church, 
as it is found complete in the Alexandrine Co¬ 
dex about the fourth or fifth century [Gloria in 
Excelsis]. In that hymn the tone of the Apo¬ 
calyptic pattern is strikingly adopted, and Christ 
is distinctly adored as God, and prayed to as 
God, in the words, “ 0 Lord, the only-begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ; 0 Lord God, Lamb of God, 
Son of the Father, that takest away the sins of 
the world, have mercy upon us. . . . For Thou 
only art holy, Thou only art the Lord: Thou 
only, 0 Christ, with the Holy Ghost, art most 
high in the glory of God the Father.” Of a 
similar character, and probably, too, used at one 
time in Divine Service, is the Hymn to Christ 
the Saviour with which St. Clement of Alex¬ 
andria closes his book of the Psedauouus. Full 

O O 

of the titles of our Lord, it also addresses Him 
as “Almighty Word,” “Lord of all time and 
space,” “ Eternal Light,” “ Fountain of Mercy,” 
“The God of peace.” Portions of the “Te Deum” 
are likewise of primitive antiquity; and still 
more ancient, perhaps is the Evening Hymn 
“ Hail, gladdening Light,” quoted by St. Basil in 
his work on the Lloly Spirit [Bouth, Reliq. Sac-r. 
iii. 515; Lyra Apostolica, Ho. 63; Basil, De 
Spir. Sand. 73J. 

Such illustrations, taken from the early hymns 
of the Church, corroborate the contemporaneous 
testimony of many Christian writers. They are 
also indicative of the spirit in which the Trisa- 
gion, the Ter-Sanctus, and such like praise to 
the Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity were 
offered in the primitive Liturgies; and shew that 
Christ’s Divine Nature was continually recog¬ 
nised in the services of the Church, and the 
glorified Jesus worshipped with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost. Although, moreover, it is an 
essential feature of the Eucharistic Office that it 

aspect presented by the habits of Christians. A rough 
soldier has drawn a caricature of a man with an ass’s 
head stretched upon a cross ; and has plaeed underneath, 
the words AAE2AMEN0S 2EBETE [at] ©EON, 
“ Alexainenos adores his God.” A full account of this, 
with a fac-simile, is given in Deux Monuments des 
Premiers SUclcs de VEylise Expliques, par le P. Raphael 
Garacci, Rome, 1802. Also in the Transactions of the 
Jloyal Society of Literature, vol. ix. pp. 25-43 
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embodies an oblation to the First Person of the 
Holy Trinity, even in it the principle is distinctly 
recognised that the oblation cannot be made to one 
Person without being made to the Three in One. 
And, beyond the general principle which thus 
recognises the worship of Christ as One Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, there are also prayers 
addressed separately to Him in several of the 
Liturgies (as the “ Agnus Dei” hi the Gregorian), 
■while in the Mozarabic, the ancient rite of 
Western Europe, they are found in great number 
[Liddon’s Bampt. Lad. 583, note C, 1st ed.]. 

Thus the ancient Divine Service of the Church 
contained much in the form of praise or prayer, 
which was direct worship of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and, as such, the fullest and most direct 
recognition of His Divine Nature. It need hardly 
be added that the modern Church Catholic, in all 
its three great branches, the Eastern, the Roman, 
and the Anglican, follows in the steps of former 
ages; worshipping Christ both by act and word 
on every occasion when Divine service is offered 
to God. In illustration of this, the author last 
referred to has shewn, by an analysis of the Book 
of Co mm on Prayer, that the use of all the ser¬ 
vices contained in it involves the use of about 
three hundred prayers, or ascriptions of praise, to 
our Lord, there being forty-seven in the Litany 
alone, and sixteen in the Te Deum. An exami¬ 
nation of the Latin and Greek Offices would 
doubtless shew an equally frequent devotional 
recognition of Christ’s Divinity. 

3] Corporate adion of the Church against 
contrary opinions. Although the doctrine before 
us was practically denied in the Apostolic age—so 
that, according to St. Jerome, the Gospel of St. 
John was written against its deniers, the Ebion- 
ites and the Cerinthians,—yet it was not until 
two hundred years afterwards that the denial 
reached such a climax as to make a declaration 
like that of Nica3a necessary. Theodotus, Arte- 
mon, and Paul of Samosata, formed a line of 
heresy out of which Arius and his sect arose; 
yet it w r as the latter alone who spread the heresy 
so widely abroad that the local episcopate was 
found insufficient for its confutation and suppres¬ 
sion. But the manner in which the Arian heresy 
was met by those representatives of the Church all 
over the world who assembled at the Council of 

f 

Nicsea, shews how universally the Divinity of 
our Lord Jesus had been acknowledged : and thd 
corporate action of the Church on that occasion 
was so complete and effective as to make the 
Council a court of appeal on the subject for all 
subsequent ages. [Arianish. Councils.] The 
history of that Council shews that a vast majority 
of the bishops present declared, unhesitatingly, 
from their experience and personal knowledge, 
that the Church had hitherto believed in the 
Divinity of Christ: and since that time no cor¬ 
porate actio:' of the Church has ever taken up 
any ground contradictory to, or otherwise than 
confirming, that of Nicsea. So far as/ such evi¬ 
dence goes it is complete/^ncTTrrefutable : the 
corporate action of the/'Church in condemning 
those who denied qur'Lord’s Divinity is in itself 
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a proof that the cloetrine has been continuously 
recognised and maintained. 

[4 ] Early uninspired statements of the doc¬ 
trine. Having thus shewn that its continuous 
belief in the Church is evidenced by public acts 
and documents, we may go on now to see how 
the doctrine is exhibited in the Christian litera- 
tui’e of those centuries which preceded its final 
and decided statement in the Kieene Creed. 

St. Ignatius and Justin Martyr both wrote in 
the generation immediately following the close of 
the Canon of Holy Scripture ; and both have left 
a few forcible and definite words respecting our 
Lord’s Divinity. St. Ignatius writes to the 
Ephesian Church : “ Our God, Jesus Christ, was, 
according to the appointment of God, conceived 
in the womb of Mary, of the seed of David, but 
by the Holy Ghost” [Ignat, ad Ephes. xviii.]. 
Elsewhere he unites to them to “ stir themselves 
up by the blood of God” [Ibid, i.]; and to the 
Homan Christians, “ Suffer me to be an imitator 
of the sufferings of my God ” [ad Rom. vi.]. 
Justin .Martyr is equally explicit: “ They who 
affirm that the Son is the Father are proved 
neither to have been acquainted with the Father 
nor to know that the Father of the universe hath 
a Son; who also, being the First-begotten Word 
of God, is even God ” [kou Oebs mrapyei. Justin 
Martyr, Apol. i . 63]. He also writes against 
Tryplio that if the latter had known who it was 
that had been spoken of under various titles in 
the Old Testament, “ if you had known what has 
been written by the prophets, you would not 
have denied that He was God, Son of the only 
unbegotten, unutterable God ” [Ibid, ad Trypli. 
cxxvi.]. Also that Abraham saw “ Him who was 
according to the will of the Father, His Son, 
being God, and the Angel because He ministered 
to that will ” [Ibid, exxvii.]. 

Irenceus, a generation later, devotes a chapter 
of his work against heresies to the proof that 
Christ was Very God : shewing that both the 
Old and the Hew Testament declare this truth. 
“I have shewn from the Scriptures,” he writes, 
“ that no one of the sons of Adam is as to every¬ 
thing, and absolutely, called God or named Lord. 
But that He is Himself in His own right, beyond 
all men who ever lived, God, and Lord, and King 
Eternal, and the Incarnate Word, proclaimed by 
all the prophets, the Apostles, and by the Spirit 
Himself, may be seen by all who have attained 
to even a small portion of the truth; . . . that 
He is the Holy Lord, the Wonderful, the Coun¬ 
seller, the Beautiful in appearance, and the 
Mighty God, coming on the clouds as the Judge 
of all men • all these things did the Scriptures 
prophesy of Him.” [Iremeus adv. llaires. III. 
19, iii.] About the same time also, St. Clement 
and Tertullian were instructing the Churches of 
Alexandria and Carthage to the same effeet. Cle¬ 
ment writing of Christ as “God, the Saviour” 
[Strom, ii. 9], and Tertullian declaring that He 
“is God and Lord over all” [Tertul. adv. Jud. 
vii.], “a crucified God” [Ibid. adv. Marc. ii. 27], 
“ God who was dead, and yet is alive for ever¬ 
more” [Ibid. ii. 16]. Origen carries on the 
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ehain of evidence to the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury, teaching the Divinity of our Lord in many 
passages of his work against Celsus and in his 
commentaries, and teaching in a tone which may 
be judged of by a single expression “ the God 
Jesus,” 0eov Aycrovv [Orig. contr. Cels. v. 51 ; vi. 
66 ]. 

Sueh a ehain of evidence might be much ex¬ 
tended, a volume of authorities having been col¬ 
lected by Burton in his Testimony of the Anfe- 
Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of our Lord ; but 
the above selection is enough to shew the nature 
of sueh evidence as it eomes down to us from the 
second and third centuries. From the time of 
St. Athanasius and the Hicene Council, the doe- 
trine appears commonly in all Christian writings 
of a dogmatic character, being brought into greater 
prominence by the heresy of Ariiis, the expanded 
definition of the Creed, and the world-agitating 
contests between Catholics and Arians. 

II. Inspired Statements. Throughout both 
the Old and Hew Testaments a very general indi¬ 
cation of the Messiah’s Divine Hature is afforded 
by the frequent use of the title “ Lord,” either by 
itself or as a prefix to His other designations. 
It has, indeed, been allowed by Hebrew writers 
that the Jews always expected the Messiah to be 
the Son of God, and the fact is sufficiently evi¬ 
dent from the sayings of Hathanael [John i. 
49], St. Peter [John vi. 69], Martha [John xi. 
27], the high priest [Matt. xxvi. 63], and St. 
John [John xx. 31]. That this was considered 
to be a title specially implying Divinity (at least 
in the ease of One claiming to be the Messiah) is 
shewn by the accusation of the Jews that He 
blasphemed, because He said “ I am the Son of 
God ” [John x. 36]; and by the fact that they 
attempted to stone Him for blasphemy in thus 
making Himself God [John x. 33]. Such an 
expectation, and the opinion so strongly indicated 
by the Jews of our Lord’s time, shews the inter¬ 
pretation which was then put upon the prophecies 
that spoke of the Messiah j far outweighing the 
later opinions of Jews who found it necessary to 
oppose the application of such prophecies to 
Jesus, or the prejudiced criticism of others whose 
objeet is avowedly to prove that Jesus is not 
God. 

Thus the general application of the title “Lord” 
to the Messiah in Old Testament or Hew Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures, and also of the designation 
“ Son of God,” does in truth attribute to Him the 
essential nature of God. But there are particular 
cases in which the title is given to Him in its 
most sacred form, that of the incommunicable 
Hame “Jehovah.” In Isaiah we read, “The 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness. Prepare 
ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God” [Isa. xl. 3]. This 
prediction is expressly declared in Matt. iii. 3 
and John i. 23 to have been fulfilled by the 
ministry of John the Baptist: and the context of 
the original prophecy will shew how the descrip¬ 
tion of Him who was to feed His flock like a 
shepherd is intermingled with the name of Jeho¬ 
vah, as well as how closely that description agrees 
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with the character of Him who revealed Himself 
to he the Christ. 

Other evidence of the same kind is afforded by 
the Tiieophanies of the Old Testament, and hy 
the revelations of the Blessed Trinity -which 
flowed out of Divine knowledge, and out of exist¬ 
ing (though otherwise unknown) facts. In such 
Tiieophanies. and hy such revelations God shewed 
Himself to a greater or less extent “ as He is,” 
and spoke of Himself, or inspired others to speak 
of Him, as He knows Himself to he. And al¬ 
though it may have heen no part of His purpose 
hy such revelations to make known at that period 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, yet He thus gave 
to the world some irradiations of the Divine 
Truth, and taught Christian times to look hack 
upon them with the humble conviction, “ In Thy 
Light shall we see light.” Such a principle is 
emphatically illustrated hy the manner in which 
St. John applies to Jesus the vision of Isaiah. 
The prophet “ saw Jehovah sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up,” and heard the seraphim sing¬ 
ing, “ Holy, holy, holy, is Jehovah, God of Hosts, 
the whole earth is full of His glory ” [Isa. vi. 1,3]; 
and of this vision, and of words which accompany 
the record of it, St. John unhesitatingly writes, 
under the influence of inspiration, that the pro¬ 
phet spake these things when he saw the glory 
of Jesus, and spake prophetically of Him. [John 
xii. 37-41.] 

If these were the only instances in which the 
incommunicable Harne was revealed as belonging 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, they would he conclu¬ 
sive evidence to a mind relying on revelation, and 
receiving revelation’s interpretation of itself. But 
they arc far from standing alone, and the evidence 
is cumulative even beyond what might he ex¬ 
pected, as if to provide a testimony against future 
doubt and heresy. Four more examples of it 
may he given from the Old Testament: “ Sing 
and rejoice, 0 daughter of Zion, for lo I come, 
and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith Jeho¬ 
vah, . . . and thou shalt know that the Lord of 
Hosts hath sent Me unto thee” [Zecli. ii. 10, 11]. 
“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I 
will raise unto David a righteous Branch, .... 
and this is His Name whereby He shall he called, 
Jehovah our ^Righteousness” [Jer. xxiii. 5, 6]. 
“ And Jehovah said unto me, cast it unto the 
potter; a goodly price that I was priced at of 
them” [Zecli. xi. 13]. “The Lord said, I will 
have mercy on the house of Judah, and will save 
them hy Jehovah their God” [Hos. i. 6, 7]. 
Bcspecting the first of these passages Bishop 
Barrow makes a remark which applies to 
many such prophecies: “ It being here said 
that Jehovah, being sent hy Jehovah, should 
come and dwell in the Church. . . . Who 
can that he but our Lord Christ, who dwelt 
among us [John i. 14], and was' hy God the 
Father sent to us ?” The fact that Messiah is 
named thus in the prophetic writings is indeed so 
plain that the primitive sect of P atrip assians 
alleged it in support of their denial that Jesus 
was God ; and maintained that it was God the 
Father who became Incarnate and suffered upon 
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the Cross. Modern heretics [Unitarianism] have 
imagined that the sacred Hame is used in an in¬ 
ferior sense when applied to the Messiah to that 
in which it is used when applied to the Supreme 
God; hut such a petitio prindpii needs only to 
he mentioned for its own confutation. JSTor is it 
necessary here to shew that Old Testament pro¬ 
phecies which speak of the Messiah speak of 
Him, our Lord Jesus Christ, whom Clrristians 
acknowledge as such. 

The inspired statements of our Lord’s Divinity 
contained in the Hew Testament begin with the 
narrative of His Birth, and end only with the 
last page of the hook of ^Revelation. The naming 
Him hy the Hame of Jesus is said to he a fulfil¬ 
ment of the prophecy of Isaiah, “ they shall call 
His Hame Immanuel ” [Isa. vii. 14]; and the 
prophetic Xame is interpreted hy the Evangelist 
as “God with us” [Matt. i. 23]. In a similar 
manner St. John’s theological Gospel opens with 
a statement respecting the Word, whom he after¬ 
wards identifies with Jesus, that “In the begin¬ 
ning was the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word w r as God” [John i. 1, cf. 14]. 
Many acts of adoration are recorded of those who 
came to Jesus [Matt. ii. 11, viii. 2, ix. 18, xiv. 
32, &c.], and whether these always involve a 
recognition of His Divinity hy those who offered 
them or not, they certainly do so on the part of 
those who recorded them, and who -well knew 
that such worship could only he offered, -without 
idolatry, to God. St. Peter’s confession of faith 
was an act of adoration that was both received, 
approved, and rewarded hy Christ [Matt. xvi. 
16]. St. Thomas called Him in plain and unre¬ 
buked words “My Lord and my God” [John xx. 
28], and the offering to Him of Divine worship 
was the first thought of all when they met Him, 
on various occasions, after His Bcsurrection [Matt, 
xxviii. 9, 17; Luke xxiv. 52]; the acts and the 
words of those who knew Him best coinciding in 
a declaration of His Godhead. 

When, moreover^ the Apostles wrote for the 
instruction of the Church in doctrine and in 
Christian practice, they kept this primary truth 
in view even more clearly than when writing 
historically of Christ. When St. Paul reminds 
Gentile Christians that Christ came of the Jews, 
he adds, “ Who is over all, God blessed for ever” 
[Bom. ix. 5] ; when he writes to Timothy respec- 
ing the “mystery of godliness” his condensed 
statement of it is “ God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory” [1 Tim. iii. 16]. To the 
Colossian Church he writes that in Christ 
“ dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” 
[Coloss. ii. 9]; to the Philippians, that He was 
“in the Form of God” [Phil. ii. 6], who was also 
in the likeness of man,—“ very God,” as well as 
“very man;” to the Hebrews he interprets of 
Him their ancient words of praise, “ Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever” [Heh. i. 8]; and 
when writing to Titus of his Lord’s Second Advent, 
he calls it “ the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ” [Tit. ii. 13; 
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cf. 2 Pet. i. 1; Eph. v. 5 ; 2 Thess. i. 12; 1 Tim. 
v. 21; Jude 4, iu origin.]. 

Lastly, in the opening of the Apoealypse [Rev. 
i. 8, 11], Christ names Himself by the Divine 
title “ Alpha and Omega ” [y. u.]; later on He is 
declared to have “on His vesture and on His 
thigh a Name written, King of kings and Lord 
of lords” [Rev. xix. 13, 1G; ef. Deut. x. 17]; 
at the elose of the vision He onee more assumes 
the Divine title, “I am Alpha and Omega,” adding 
“ He that overeometh shall inherit all things; 
and I will be His God, and he shall be My son” 
[Rev. xxi. G, 7]; and in the first words of the 
last chapter lie is identified in power and glory 
with the Father by the words “the throne of 
God and of the Lamb ” [Rev. xxii. 1]. 

So do the Seriptures of the Old and the New 
Testaments bear a continuous testimony to the 
Eternal Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, a testi¬ 
mony written indeed by men, but inspired by 
God the Holy Ghost; giving to us by words 
of prophecy, history, and didaetie epistle, a con¬ 
sentient unity of statement on the subject, whieh 
shews that it is the witness of an Eternal Truth. 

III. The Acts and Words of our Lord Him¬ 
self. From the continuous belief of the Churek, 
the inspired testimony of the Apostolic founders 
of the Chureh, and the equally inspired predie- 
tions of the ancient prophets, we may aseend to 
the liistorie witness of Christ’s own Life and 
Acts ; illustrating that witness by the teaehing 
of His words. 

The general eireumstanees of our Saviour’s 
Life do indeed go far to prove that alongside of 
His Human Nature, and ever interpenetrating it, 
there was a superior and Divine Nature on which 
that whieh was human may be said to have been 
engrafted. For however His Aets may have 
been typified and His Life foreshadowed by tbe 
acts and life of others, there were features in tbe 
Reality whieh found no place in the type and the 
shadow, which make it stand conspicuously above 
them and supremely alone in a glory of its own. 
Isaae, for example, was born in a manner out of 
accordance with the usual eourse of nature, as in 
some degree also was Samuel. But the partheno¬ 
genesis by which the Human Nature of Christ 
received its existence was, as it remains, of an 
entirely unparalleled character, its initial stage, 
at least, being sueh as the course of nature lias 
never been known to aeeomplish, and distinctly 
supernatural. [Incarnation.] 

The miraeles of Christ, again, had their types 
in the miracles of Moses, Elijah, and others, but 
they were distinguishable from them by the 
exercise of an original volition of Divine power 
instead of a manifestly instrumental ageney. The 
death of Christ was a human death, but it was 
accompanied by eireumstanees of a superhuman 
kind that sot it infinitely above all other deaths, 
though not destroying its analogy with them. 
His Resurreetion found a eertain precedent in the 
resurrections of some in ancient days, and some 
among His contemporaries, but there was no sueh 
spontaneity in the return of others to life as there 
was in His Resurrection who needed no toueli of 
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prophet’s bones, no lifting by the hand, no “ Come 
forth,” but only the operation of Ilis own will. 

It may indeed be gathered from Christ’s own 
words that His miraeles were intended to be 
evidence of inherent or Almighty Power; and, 
therefore, of His Divine Nature. For, early in 
His ministry, when John the Baptist sent mes¬ 
sengers to Him, asking “ Art Thou He that 
should eome, or look we for another?” Jesus 
answered the question by the testimony of His 
miraeles [Luke vii. 21, 22], Now, miraeles 
were no new thing to the Jews, nor were Jews 
unaecustomod to the view whieh regards them as 
the evidence of a Divine Mission. A simple 
appeal to miraeles was not, therefore, in itself, 
sulficient to prove that Christ was “ He that 
should eome,” One far above Moses, Elijah, and 
all their aneient prophets. When our Lord ad¬ 
duced them as evidence that He was the Mes¬ 
siah, He did so beeause their peculiar nature 
and aspeet were sueh as to shew that He was the 
Inearnate God to whom Messianic prophecies 
pointed. 

The message, therefore, whieh He sent to John 
[Luke vii. 22] was formed out of prophetic words 
that were doubtless familiar to their ears, in 
whieh the blessed works that He had done in 
their sight were recognised as the works of God 
present before them. “ Say to them that are of 
a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not; behold your 
God will eome with vengeanee, even God with a 
recompenee, He will come and save you. Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the 
ears of the deaf shall be unstopped : then shall 
the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of 
the dumb sing; ... an highway shall be there; 
. . . the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein ” [Isa. xxxv. 4-8]. There were, pro¬ 
bably, circumstances about our Lord’s miraeles 
whieli at onee earned a conviction to unresisting 
minds that the Worker of them was Divine; and 
it is certain that even the slight reeord we have 
of them furnishes us with conclusive evidence to 
that effeet. The contrast between the mode in 
whieli they were wrought, and that in whieh the 
miraeles of the prophets had been wrought, has 
been already glanced at, but may be notieed in 
more detail. We may observe, then, that the 
latter were not accomplished by the will of those 
who wrought them, aeting as an independent 
power of eausation, but either in obedience to a 
direet eommand of God, as was the case with 
Moses and the plagues of Egypt, or with prayer, 
as in the healing of Naaman and the restoration 
to life of the Shunamite’s son. They were also, 
for the most part, aeeompanied by the use of in¬ 
animate instruments, the rod of Moses, the mantle 
of Elijah, the staff of Elisha, the cruse of salt to 
sweeten the bitter waters, the floating wood to 
raise the sunken axe-head to the surface. Nor 
did the workers of these miracles ever elaim the 
power which wrought them as their own; but 
with a “ Stand still, and see the salvation of the 
Lord, whieh He -will shew you to-day ” [Exod. 
xiv. 13], or a “ Where is the Lord God of Elijah?” 
[2 Kings ii. 14; ef. Acts iii. 6, ix. 34] they 
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of the Old Dispensation said in one way that 
which was said still more directly hy the Apostles 
of the New Dispensation, “ Why look ye so 
earnestly on 11 s, as though by our own power or 
holiness we had made this man to walk ” [Acts 
iii. 12]. The manner of our Lord in working 
miracles was totally different. He wrought in 
His own Name, not as a servant ; by His own 
will, not as an agent; and almost always without 
the intervention of any substance or instrument 
external to His own Person. To Lazarus in the 
grave He said “Come forth;” to the ruler’s 
daughter, “ Talitha cumito the widow’s son, 
“ I say unto thee, Arise;” to the leper, “ I will, 
be thou clean;” to the evil spirit, “I charge thee, 
eome out of him ;” to the raging winds and Avaters, 
“ Peace, be still.” In nearly every instance it is 
the simple Avill and Avord by which the miracle is 
achieved. There is no appeal to any higher 
poAver, not even Avhen words of prayer accompany 
the act; nor Avas there ever any sign of effort that 
could detract from the manifest evidence of Omni¬ 
potence. Nor is it to be overlooked that Christ 
Avrought miracles for the manifestation of His 
OAvn glory [John ii. 11] ; that He used them for 
the pm-pose of proving that He exercised the 
prerogative of God [Mark ii. 10, 11] ; and that 
He communicated to others at His Avill the power 
of Avorking similar miracles to His oavii. 

In the miraculous acts of our Lord, then, cul¬ 
minating in the raising of Lazarus and His oavu 
Resurrection, there is a great store of evidence 
out of AA'hich may be draAvn proofs of a Divine 
PoAver belonging to a Divine Nature. Even 
the half-informed mind Avas made to confess that 
“ no man could do such miracles, except God 
had sent him,” and the fully informed logical 
mind must confess further that no man could do 
them at all, but only God. 

To the evidence thus afforded by the acts of 
our Lord Ave must add that given by His Avords. 
So abundant is this, that, passing by a multitude 
of sayings in Avhich He presented His OAvn Person 
before His disciples and the world as far exceed¬ 
ing in dignity the most honoured and illustrious 
of their kings and prophets; passing by also those 
in which He presented His Person as the Way, 
the Truth, the Life, the Light, the very Fountain 
of SaHation to mankind, only those will be ad¬ 
duced in which He presents His Person as possess¬ 
ing the authority which belongs to God alone, 
and as being equal with the Father. It will be 
enough to quote these as they stand in the NeAv 
Testament, Avithout further comment or illustra¬ 
tion : “ Thy sins are forgiven thee ” [Matt. ix. 2], 
“All power is given unto Me in Heaven and in 
earth ” [Matt, xxviii. 18]. “ The Son of Man is 
Lord also of the Sabbath day” [Matt. xii. 6]. 
“ I appoint unto you a kingdom, as My Father 
hath appointed unto Me” [Luke xxii. 29]. “ My 

Father Avorketh hitherto, and I work. Therefore 
the Jews sought the more to kill Him, because 
He not only had broken the Sabbath, but said 
also that God Avas His Father, making Himself 
equal Avith God” [John v. 17]. “I proceeded 
forth and came from God; neither came I of My- 
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self, but He sent Me” [John viii. 42]. “The 
Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment to the Son; that all men should honour 
the Son, even as they honour the Father. He 
that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the 
Father Avhich hath sent Him” [John v. 22-23]. 
“ As the Father hath life in Himself, so hath He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself, and hath 
given Him authority to exercise judgment also, 
because He is the Son of Man ” [John v. 26, 27]. 
“ Yerily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
was, lam” [John viii. 58]. “He that hateth 
Me, hateth My Father also” [John xv. 23]. 
“Ye believe in God, believe also in Me” [John 
xiv. 1]. “ I and My Father are one; . . the 

Father is in Me, and I in Him. . . . The JeAVS 
ansAvered Him, saying, For a good Avork Ave stone 
Tliec not, but for blasphemy; and because that 
Thou, being a man, makest Thyself God ” [John 
x. 30, 38, 33; cf. xiv. 8-11]. “As My Father 
hath sent Me, even so send I you. And Avhen 
He had said this, He breathed on them, and saitli 
unto them, Recewe ye the Holy Ghost: Avhoseso- 
ever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; 
and whosesocA r er sins ye retain, they are retained ” 
[John xx. 21, 23]. “ And Thomas ansAvered and 

said unto Him, My Lord and my God. Jesus 
saitli unto Him, Thomas, because thou hast seen 
Me thou hast believed: blessed are they that 
ha\ r e not seen, and yet have believed ” [J ohn xx. 
28, 29]. Such are some of the direct and infer¬ 
ential declarations of our Lord Jesus Christ re¬ 
specting His Divine Nature, Authority, and 
PoAver. 

IY. Results of the Doctrine. Having 
sketched out the evidence by Avhich the doctrine 
of Christ’s Divinity is supported, it remains to 
sheAV what are some of the principal consequences 
AA r kich floAV from the fact that Christ is Divine. 
These have been made evident, in some degree, 
by the course of Scriptural proof which has been 
followed, and may be further seen in the article 
Incarnation and other articles relating to our 
Lord’s Person and Work. It will be sufficient in 
this place, therefore, to point them out in a Ioav 
Avords. 

1] Our Lord Jesus Christ being God is en¬ 
titled to be the Object of Adoration. This no 
person ean be avIio comes short of actual Deity, 
oven the most extreme form of veneration for the 
Blessed Virgin never claiming to be adoration in 
this highest sense. [Latria. Hyperdulia.] But, 
it must be observed that Christ claims the adora¬ 
tion of men in His entire Personality as One 
Christ: for His Manhood is inseparably united 
to His Godhead, and adoration is offered not to 
an ideal abstraction, but to God Incarnate as He 
really is, the Man Christ Jesus and the Second 
Person in the Blessed Trinity. 

2] The Divine Nature of Jesus exalts and in¬ 
tensifies all Ihs acts as Saviour. Those acts 
may be generalized under the several heads of 
His Humiliation, His Sufferings and Death, His 
Resurrection, His Ascension to, and continuance in 
Heaven. Every one of these derives its efficacy 
from the fact that it is the act not only of One 
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who was Man "but of One who was also God. 
The humiliation of Christ as Man was great, yet 
its most conspicuous feature is that it compre¬ 
hended unjust suffering. It would not be too 
much to say that from this point of view alone 
there have been several conspicuous instances of 
human humiliation which make a near approach 
to that of the Holy Jesus. The true fulness of 
Ilis humiliation was, that being God He became 
Man; that He with whom it was no robbery to 
claim equality with God, yet took upon Him the 
form of a servant, and was found in the likeness 
of sinful man, from whom by His Original anti 
Eternal Nature He was so infinitely distant. It 
was this which marked the depth of Christ’s 
Sufferings and Death, and this which gave them 
their power. If they had not been the sufferings 
and death of One who was God as well as Man, 
they would not have been efficacious for the 
work of salvation ; nor would His Resurrection, 
Ascension, and Session in Heaven have had 
their universal prevailing power if they had been 
those of a Man only, though that Man had still 
been the holiest of all saints. When God says 
through the prophet Zechariah, “they shall look 
on Me whom they have pierced” [Zecli. xii. 10], 
He declared beforehand that great truth which 
His preachers afterwards proclaimed to the world, 
as they taught concerning the “blood of God” 
■which was shed for us [Acts xx. 28], “ the Lord 
of glory” who was crucified for us [1 Cor. ii. 8], 
and “the Lord who bought us” [2 Pet. ii. 1]. 
So also the continued work of Christ in Plis 
Church by means of Sacraments is efficacious be¬ 
cause they are not only memorials of a human 
Samour, but because they convey the grace of a 
Saviour who is Divine. 

3] Christ being God is altogether perfect in 
Wisdom. If there was a time when some things 
were veiled from the Human Nature of our Lord 
[Ignorance of Christ], that deficiency of know¬ 
ledge was prevented from becoming error by the 
union of the' human with the Divine Nature. 
Whatsoever words He spoke they were words 
proceeding from infallible knowledge, and repre¬ 
senting absolute Truth : and if for a moment, or 
for any portion of His earthly sojourning, a veil 
hung between His human nature and His Omnis¬ 
cience as God, it was but like the veil which 
during part of His Passion hung between that 
Human Nature and the Divine Presence, a 
supreme and exceptional token of His Infinite 
humiliation. Por “in Christ are hidden all the 
treasures of wisdom aud knowledge” [Coloss. ii. 
3]. This Omniscience and infallible Wisdom of 
Christ bears upon all His moral teaching, His 
confirmatory quotations of preceding Scriptures, 
His revelations of the unseen, His declarations 
respecting His own Person and Work, and the 
injunctions which He laid upon His Church. 
There can be no possibility of any error or mis¬ 
apprehension on His part as to either the past or 
the future, and whatsoever proceeded from His 
lips was the infallible truth, spoken by God. 

4] The Divinity of Christ makes His autho¬ 
rity absolute. Thus the commandments which 
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He gave to His Church have the same force as 
those given at Sinai to Moses and the people 
of Israel. Whether they were of a moral kind 
such as those in the sermon on the Mount, or of 
a liturgical kind as in the ordaining of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Eucharist, they are absolutely binding on Chris¬ 
tians because they are the commands of God. 
There is no right of human limitation to such 
commands if Christ Himself has given no such 
right, and Christians who willfully disobey them 
are in the same position as those who wilfully 
disobey any of the Ten Commandments. 

Y. It may be said, in conclusion, that the 
Doctrine of Christ’s Divinity is, in truth, the 
keystone of Christianity. Every shade of heresy 
or misbelief is, in a stronger or a weaker degree, 
an attack upon it. And, on the other hand, 
every step in the acknowledgment of it marks 
some progress towards that confession which is 
spoken of by St. John when he says, “ Whosoever 
shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwclleth in Him, and he in God” [1 Johniv. 15]. 
The strength of God’s Church, therefore, whether 
for defence against error, or for warfare against 
sin, depends ultimately upon the practical faith 
with which the Divinity of the Head of the 
Church is acknowledged and acted up to. If 
any particular age of the Church, or any par¬ 
ticular portion of it, is, or has been, characterized 
by want of spiritual vigour, or by inability to 
withstand the progress of heresy and schism, it 
will be found that this weakness has been con¬ 
temporary with an attenuated faith in this funda¬ 
mental truth or in some of its consequences, or 
else in the clouding of the truth by the undue 
exaltation of some doctrine or practice which has 
practically become a rival to it. When, on the 
other hand, there has been a faithful and unlimited 
acknowledgment of Christ’s Divinity in Creeds, 
and a practical acting up to that faith in Sacra¬ 
ments, then the words which met St. Peter’s 
confession of it have found a revived application 
and force, “ Upon this rock I will build my 
Church, and the gates of Hell shall not pre¬ 
vail against it.” [Arianism. Circumincession. 
CONSUBSTANTIAL. INCARNATION. SaBELLIANISM. 
Socinianism. Word.] 

DIYOECE. [Lat. divortium .] A legal dis¬ 
solution of the bond of marriage. The formal 
union of the sexes is in many countries con¬ 
nected more or loss closely with the religious 
observances of the people ; and amongst Chris¬ 
tian nations this connection is of so intimate a 
character as to give a peculiar solemnity and 
binding force to the marriage contract. The 
spiritual union effected by marriage is indeed 
held to be of an absolutely indissoluble nature, 
the Scriptural authority for that opinion being a 
passage in St. Matthew, in which it is believed 
to have been so declared by our Lord Himself 
[Matt. xix. 3]. When asked by the Pharisees, 
who had put the question for the purpose of 
tempting Him, whether it was “lawful for a man 
to put away his wife for every cause,” He replied 
by a reference to the original object of the insti- 
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tution [Gen. ii. 24], and added, “What therefore 
God hath joined together let not man put asun- 
der.” When they urged in reply the Mosaic 
permission to a husband to give his wife a bill of 
divorce for various causes, Christ replied in lan¬ 
guage which clearly shews that the laxity of the 
Levitical law in this respect was to be corrected 
under His dispensation. He continued, “And I 
say unto you, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery; and whoso mar- 
rieth her that is put away doth commit adultery” 
[Matt. xix. 9]. Here, if the interpretation of irop- 
veia, as meaning ante-nuptial, and not post-nuptial 
unchastity (/roiytta), be the correct one, 1 the 
result is that divorce proper—that is a dissolution 
of marriage for causes arising subsequent to union, 
as distinguished from a declaration of its nullity 
ab initio from causes antecedent to union —is ex¬ 
pressly forbidden. 

The indissoluble character of marriage thus 
insisted on by our Lord has accordingly become a 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. Previously to 
the Reformation, the rite by which it was solem¬ 
nized had been universally considered, for many 
centuries, to be a sacrament, and as such its 
effect could not be avoided by any subsequent 
proceedings, whether of an ecclesiastical or civil 
nature. The Church indeed, both before and 
after the Iieformation, reserved the right of de¬ 
claring marriage void ab initio for certain reasons. 
That is to say, in cases in which the contracting 
parties themselves were incapable from certain 
causes—such, for instance, as being within the 
forbidden degrees of affinity—from entering into 
a contract by the Canon Law, the Church treats 
the sacrament as never having been duly admin¬ 
istered, and decrees nullity of marriage. But 
no misconduct of the parties subsequent to such 
a contract being lawfully entered into would have 
enabled cither of them in pre-Beformation times 
to obtain a dissolution of marriage. The divorce 
a mensd et thoro, as it was called, or in other 
words a judicial separation of the married persons 
during their lifetime, without power to cither of 
them to contract a second marriage, was the only 
species of divorce recognised by ecclesiastical 
law. 

At the Iieformation, however, the secular 
courts began to set their faces against the sacra¬ 
mental view of marriage, and declared it to be 
merely a civil contract, requiring at law certain 
religious ceremonies for its valid ratification. The 
consequence naturally followed that larger powers 
of rescission of these contracts were immediately 
called for. By the Act of 35 Hen. VIII. c. 1G, 
commissioners were appointed for the reformation 
of the Canon Law, and the result of their labours 
in the matter of divorce tended considerably to ex¬ 
tend the license of contracting parties in this 
direction. 2 They allowed a divorce a vinculo in 
all cases where adultery had been committed on 

1 See Bible Commentary (Patrick, Lowth, Arnauld, 
Whitby, and Lowman, and & contra Parkhurst, on word 
iropvela, Alford, &e. 

2 See Reformatio legion Anglicanarum. 
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both sides. Desertion, cruelty, &c., Avere also 
adjudged to constitute alone sufficient grounds for 
a complete dissolution of marriage. These pro¬ 
visions never acquired legislative authority, but 
they may be referred to as shewing the mind of 
Cranmer and of the other Reformers on the sub¬ 
ject of extending liberty of divorce. 3 It seems 
that from this period a laxity of doctrine as to the 
indissolubility of marriage ensued both in the 
ecclesiastical courts and in the Church itself, for 
the 107th of the Canons of 1604 contains an en¬ 
actment prohibiting re-marriage A\ r ith others to all 
parties separated by decree of the Church tribu¬ 
nals. And in Foljambe’s case, decided in the 
Star Chamber, Eliz. 44, itAvas solemnly adjudged 
that adultery Avas a cause of divorce a meusu, et 
thoro only, and not a vinculo. 

Erom this time doAvnwards the history of the 
subject is the history of a conflict between the 
secular part of the Legislature and the Church, 
the former striving to extend and the latter to 
restrict the freedom of divorce. In the Dc Roos 
case, in the Countess of Macclesfield’s case, and 
again in the Duke of Norfolk’s case, the House 
of Lords, by special enactment, decreed the dis¬ 
solution of marriages which the ecclesiastical 
courts refused to dissolve. This direct interfer¬ 
ence of the Legislature thus became the accepted, as 
indeed it was the only, method of obtaining such 
divorces as would enable the divorced parties to 
marry again ; and hi 1798 Lord Loughborough 
introduced a measure systematizing this circuitous 
method of procedure. It Avas necessary for parties 
petitioning for a dnmrce to sheAV that they had 
obtained a divorce a mensd et thoro from the 
ecclesiastical courts, and to put in a copy of the 
proceedings for the examination of the House, 
and on this being done, and the inquiry proving 
satisfactory, a divorce a vinculo Avas enacted. 

Such Avas the state of the laAV until the passing 
of the Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act of 
1857. The contest betAveen Church and State 
on the subject of divorce Avas then extinguished 
by removing from the Church tribunals their 
ancient jurisdiction in matrimonial causes. A 
judicial separation, by the order of the neAvly- 
established Court of Divorce, was substituted for 
the divorce a mensd et thoro of the ecclesiastical 
courts, and a divorce a vinculo, giving both par¬ 
ties liberty to marry again, can by this enact¬ 
ment be obtained from this court Avithout the 
intervention of the Legislature. The passing of 
the Act Avas strenuously but unsuccessfully op¬ 
posed by many of the clergy and laity; and a 
concession to the consciences of the clergy Avas 
made in the 57tli section by giving poAver to a 
clergyman to refuse to solemnize the marriage of a 
man or Avoman Avho may have been divorced under 
this act. "With, this reservation, Parliament may 
be supposed to have finally declared that Christian 
marriage is not to be treated as an indissoluble 
union by the secular laAV of England. [Marriag e. 
Degrees, Forbidden.] 

DOCET2E. The earliest form ofithe heresy of 
Gnosticism, Avhiuh Avas a denial of the reality of 
3 Hackin'osli, Hist. Eng. pp. 275, 276. 
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our Lord’s human body—from to Soueiv, to seem, 
whence also they were called Pliantasiasta3 and 
Phantasiodocet®. The Docet® are usually traced 
to Simon Magus as their founder, and were be¬ 
coming numerous at the close of the iirst century, 
when St. John’s Gospel was written. They were 
divided into two parties, one asserting that the 
body of Christ was only an illusion or phantom, 
and another that Christ had a real and tangible 
body, which was formed of a celestial substance 1 — 
that is, not a human body at all. Docetism, by 
denying the Incarnation, or our Lord’s assumption 
of man’s nature, was subversive of the fundamental 
teaching of the Gospel. Hence St. John’s em¬ 
phatic terms of condemnation, “Every spirit that 
confessetli not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is not of God: and tills is that spirit of 
Antichrist whereof ye have heard that it should 
come; and even now already is it in the world” 
[1 John iv. 3]. The Apostle also speaks, in 
allusion to the same heresy, of “seeing” and 
“handling” the Word of Life [1 John i. 1], and 
mentions the water and the blood flowing from 
Christ’s body on the cross [John xix. 34, 35], 
which was a proof of the reality of His human 
nature. [Dict. of Sects and Heresies.] 

DOGMA, [Aoy/xa, Doctrina, Doctrine ]. Atlieo- 
logical principle. The term belongs strictly to a 
positive statement of doctrine derived immediately 
or by deduction from Divine Revelation, and enun¬ 
ciated by the Church through a General Coun¬ 
cil. In a looser sense it is applied also to the 
special tenets of particular churches, or even of 
sects, if put forth by an authority recognised by 
them. 

Dogma presupposes substantial proof, which 
is generally, and in the ordinary sense, of an 
historical or logical kind: but it must be remem¬ 
bered that we have reached the highest possible 
kind of evidence as to truth when it is proved 
that any particular statement has come from God. 
There can be no real opposition between dogma 
and history, or dogma and logic, so long as these 
principles are kept in Hew; but it must be again 
remembered that there are some subjects in 
theology, especially such as relate to God Him¬ 
self, which are beyond the province of history or 
logic, and the dogmata respecting which must 
depend wholly upon His revelation of truth. 
[Mystery.] 

DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. [Theology.] 

DOHATTSM. The name of a great schism in 
the African Church which lasted from the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth to the end of the fifth century. 
It arose out of those strict principles respecting 
Traditores which were maintained by a large 
party in the Church of Carthage, and owed their 
origin in no small degree to St. Cyprian. In the 
year a.d. 311, a vacancy occurred in the see of 
Carthage by the death of Mensurius, and after 
some contention the Archdeacon Ccecilian was 
elected, who was afterwards consecrated by Eelix, 
Bishop of Aptunga. A party opposed Caecilian 
and secured the assembly of Xumidian bishops 

1 Burton’s Hampton Lectures , vi., and Ecclesiastical 
History, lect. xv. 
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to the number of seventy at Carthage, who 
declared the consecration to be void, because 
Eelix had been a traditor, a charge subsequently 
disproved. A rival bishop, Mnjorinus, was con¬ 
secrated, who died about a.d. 315, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Donatus, 2 from whom the sect eventually 
took its name. The Donatists soon became a 
large body, spreading over a great part of Africa 
and extending to Europe. They held a synod 
in a.d. 330, which was attended by two hundred 
and seventy bishops, and at one time they are 
said to have had as many as four hundred bishops ; 
but the prosperity of the sect varied very much 
at different times. 

The particular principles on which the Dona¬ 
tists maintained the necessity of separation were 
1] the admission by the Church of heretical 
baptism, and [2] the want of austerity among the 
orthodox: and they considered that there was no 
salvation out of their own community. But their 
austerity was more theoretical than practical, and 
nmnbers of them degenerated into heresy after 
the rise of the Arians. In a.d. 411, a conference 
between two hundred and seventy-nine Donatists 
and two hundred and eighty-six Catholic bishops 
was held at Carthage, a commissioner of the 
Emperor Honorius being present. "When defeated 
in argument the Donatists appealed to the Em¬ 
peror, from whom, however, they received no 
encouragement. Penal edicts were issued against 
them, and the sect began gradually to decline. 
The principal accounts of them are to be found 
in the works of St. Augustine and Optatus. 
[Dict. of Sects and Heresies.] 

DOUBT is an intellectual tendency to deny 
a proposition resting upon a limited quantity 
of evidence, on the ground that the evidence is 
no greater; and it is always accompanied by an 
opposite intellectual tendency to affirm the same 
on the ground that the evidence is no less. 
Doubt is thus the complement of belief. If a 
thing is known or certain, the evidence or reason 
for it must be complete, and it is impossible to 
doubt it. If, on the contrary, there is no evi¬ 
dence for it, or none known to us, we know that 
it is false, or are ignorant that it is true, and it is 
impossible to believe it. If, thirdly,. there is a 
limited amount of evidence,—much or little— 
short of that required for certainty, we believe the 
proposition, because there is evidence for it, but 
doubt it, because the amount of evidence forth¬ 
coming is insufficient to satisfy the demand made 
by the mind as a condition of its arriving at cer¬ 
tainty. This demand varies infinitely in different 
individuals, and in different sets of individuals 
under different circumstances. Thus, the preach¬ 
ing of an angel from heaven would be, to the 
majority of mankind, conclusive evidence of the 
truth of a doctrine; but for Christians, St. Paul 
says, this is not sufficient evidence, unless the 
doctrine be identical with that already received 
[Gal. i. 8]. Or again, what is sufficient evidence 
to produce certainty in an uninstructed, may be 

2 This was the second Donatus mixed up with this 
schism, and there were several others of the name. The 
first was bishop of Casa Nigra. 
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insufficient to assure an instructed person. But 
apart from this variety in the demand actually 
made for evidence, there is ideally a certain 
amount of evidence in every ease which is suffi¬ 
cient, and which is always taken for granted as a 
standard of certainty, however opinions may vary 
as to what or how much it is. Doubt then, like 
belief, presupposes [a] that a proposition is no 
longer received in childlike simplicity without 
question. “ Absit,” says St. Augustine, “ ut 
ideo eredamus ne rationem accipiamus sive 
quseramus.” [/;] “Doubting neeessarily implies 
some degree of evidence for that of whieh we 
doubt ” [Butler, Aval. ii. 5] ; and as Arehbishop 
Leighton has it, “when there is a great deal of 
smoke and no clear flame, it argues much mois¬ 
ture in the matter; yet it witnessetli certainly 
that there is fire within. And therefore dubious 
questioning is much better evidence than that 
senseless dulness which most take for believing. 
Men that know nothing in scienees have no 
doubts. He never truly believed who was not 
first made sensible and convinced of unbelief.” 
Conversely, belief, as the aeeeptaneo of a proposi¬ 
tion upon evidence less than the amount required 
for eertainty, postulates a margin of doubt 
(“Lord, I believe, help thou mine unbelief”), 
whieh exactly corresponds to the difference be¬ 
tween the amount of evidence on whieh I believe 
a thing and the amount of evidence on wliieh I 
should be certain of it. 

In common parlanee, when the evidence for a 
thing preponderates over that against it, when the 
area, so to speak, of our belief in it is more exten¬ 
sive than the area of our doubt about it, we say 
we believe it, and omit to make record of our 
doubts about it. Similarly, when our doubts 
about it preponderate over our belief in it, we say 
in common speech, that we doubt it, and take no 
account of our belief in it. And this is all the 
more the case when, as in most instances, either 
doubt or belief predominate out of all proportion 
to their opposites. But if we would deseribe the 
whole state of the mind in the consideration of 
incomplete evidence, we must regard it as a 
double (d?>bito, 8 L-crra^eiv, zicei- foln), and not a 
single state; we must say that we both believe 
and doubt a proposition which, upon the evidence, 
is at once probable and improbable. 

Doubt does not necessarily imply a state of in¬ 
difference or suspension of judgment. On the 
contrary, this is only the ease in those very few 
instances in which the evidence for and against 
a proposition is exactly equal, and our belief in 
and doubt about its truth are equal also. 

Neither does doubt involve disbelief, except in 
the same sense as it involves belief; for disbelief 
is itself a kind of belief, the belief, namely, that 
a particular proposition is not true. 

Belief, then, whether affirming or denying, is 
a positive, but it is a limited and imperfeet, state 
of mind, as compared with faith and knowledge. 
And the limit or imperfection of belief, whether 
large or small, is doubt. 

Apparent states of belief which exclude doubt. 
"When the evidence for the truth of a proposition 
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is complete, we are not said to believe it any 
longer, but to know it. And this is equally the 
case whether the evidence consist of an enumera¬ 
tion of the reasons, or rest upon the authority of 
an absolutely veracious person. The distinction, 
in truth, between believing in a faet and believing 
in a person will not bear close examination. 
"When I believe in a fact, I assent to the propo¬ 
sition, expressing that the fact is real and is of a 
particular kind,—as true, on the strength of what 
appear to me to be adequate reasons; when I 
believe in a person, I assent to the proposition, 
expressing the fact that the person in question is 
trustworthy,—as true, on the strength of evidence, 
as in the former case. His trustworthiness thus 
ascertained, then becomes itself the evidence for 
the proposition for whieh he vouches. 

But there are several other cases in which the 
words “implicit” and “steadfast” are applied to 
belief to signify the exclusion of doubt: [a] A 
belief is implicit or implied when it is not ex¬ 
plicit or explained, i.e., 'when there is no reason 
or explanation “ why I believe ” to be given, but 
“ that I believe ” is taken for granted both by 
myself and others. This, just like implicit obe- 
dienee, is the normal condition of the child, and 
the actual condition of the vast majority of the 
human race, in whom the mind is in a state of 
mere passive receptivity in relation to truth, and 
who are therefore not yet able to ask themselves 
“why they believe.” [&] Belief is “steadfast” 
when the exelusion of doubt is not so much the 
result of natural conditions as of voluntary effort. 
“Steadfast” means, first, “permanent,” or “un¬ 
wavering,” and, secondly, that tins permanence is 
the work of the will, bringing the mind con¬ 
sciously under the sway of habit. Steadfast be¬ 
lief, then, supposes the emergence of doubt, and 
its intentional and habitual exclusion ; not only 
the state of mind which says “I believe,” but 
that whieh, after experience of the double condi¬ 
tion of belief and doubt, says, “ I will believe,” 
“ I mean to believe,” and consciously forms the 
permanent habit or state of believing, [c] The 
result of this process is again a state of implicit 
belief, which resembles [«] in exeluding any 
explanation or reason for believing, but differs 
from it in being not merely receptive but meeha- 
nieal. The ehild is not yet —the habitual believer 
no longer —able to ask “why he believes;” because 
the attention of the ehild is not yet—that of the 
habitual believer no longer—attracted to the faet 
that he does believe. 

To sum up : doubt ean only be excluded from 
belief, either when the evidence for the truth of 
a proposition is complete, in which case belief 
itself vanishes in knowledge ; or, as in the three 
cases last mentioned, by the interposition of some 
determinant external to the mental process of 
believing, as such, and due either [a] to natural 
condition, or [Z>] to voluntary effort, or [c] to the 
foree of habit. In the first case, the complete¬ 
ness of the evidence, while it excludes doubt, 
excludes belief also ; in the last three, the inter 
vention of alien eauses excludes, along with doubt, 
the conscious repose of belief upon evidence at all 
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From this it follows that belief, if it rest upon 
any evidence whatever, must rest upon evidence 
that is not entirely complete ; and, as itself (apart 
from the operation upon it of external causes) 
essentially an imperfect assent, it postulates the 
oo-existence of doubt, as its limit. 

Supposed stales of doubt which exclude be¬ 
lief. The attempt to make doubt absolute and 
thorough-going is still more illogical than the 
exclusion of doubt from the condition of be¬ 
lief. If doubt be the imperfection of belief, it 
postulates the existence of that of which it is 
the imperfection ; if it be the consciousness of the 
incompleteness of evidence, it supposes the exist¬ 
ence of the evidence which is thus incomplete. 
It is the recognition of this limit to doubt which 
distinguishes rational doubt from scepticism. 

“ AVe doubt,” says Descartes, “in order to obtain 
a ground of absolute certitude.” More correctly, 
we traverse the region of doubt in order to arrive 
at the belief which is its limit. The ancient fol¬ 
lowers of Pyrrho, however, in setting up doubt 
as an ultimate and final principle in thought, 
asserted that there was nothing on which the 
instructed intellect should allow itself to frame a 
definite judgment. Such a principle, were it 
possible to carry it out to its legitimate conclu¬ 
sions, puts an end to all action, as to all thought, 
and is as subversive of society as it is of religion 
and philosophy. The consistent Pyrrhonist has 
no right to eat or drink ; if his house is on fire, 
there is no reason why he should attempt to 
escape. Why? Because, such an action presup¬ 
poses a series of previous judgments, “I am in 
danger,” “ It is well to escape,” “ To escape, I 
must flee,” &e., none of which he has any rational 
ground for framing. Fortunately, human instinct 
is better than philosophy in this case, and cor¬ 
rects the extravagance of theory. Fortunately, 
also, the theory itself, if thought out, annihilates 
itself When the Pyrrhonist has doubted the 
reality of the world and of thought, he at length 
arrives at a point at wliieh he has the choiee of 
either doubting whether or no he doubts, in 
which case doubt itself vanishes, or of being sure 
that he doubts, in which case he has found a 
limit to his doubt in a definite belief. It was at 
such an impassable limit that Descartes arrived, 
and from which tire 'whole of modern philosophy 
has been evolved. [See Descartes, OEuvres , tom. 
iii. pp. G3-68, ed. Cousin; and the French En¬ 
cyclopedic of 1751, s. v. Doide. ] 

Doubt, then, and belief are the negative and 
positive poles of the same mental condition, a 
condition eharaeteristie of the imperfection of 
human knowledge. They spring out of the same 
root, viz., the awakening of the mind to the 
necessity of basing belief on evidence. 

The origin of doubt, like that of belief, is in 
the individual mind. Men never doubt in 
erowds, nor do communities ever believe on 
evidence. If we examine the early history of 
every nation, we find it generating unconsciously 
an organized system of eommon ideas, which, like 
its language or its polity, correspond to its collec¬ 
tive character, and from which all marks of indi¬ 


vidual workmanship are absent. Religion and 
worship in primitive peoples are always of this 
gregarious kind, and it was through the medium 
of this collective consciousness that the Jews 
came into contact -with the Divine revelation. 
God speaks through His Prophets, but He speaks 
to Israel at large ; and conversely, it is not as a 
series of individuals, but as a people, that the 
Hebrews accept the Divine message, and are con¬ 
scious of being collectively the subjects of the 
Divine favour [2 Gluon, xxx. 12; Jer. xxxii. 
39, &c.]. So in the Apostolic Church, the 
“ multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and of one soul,” and this absence of all 
individual and private feeling finds its natural 
expression in community of goods. In all these 
cases doubt is impossible, because there is no 
detachment of the individual from the general 
life of the community. Similarly, the “ belief ” 
of this early time is not what is here called belief, 
i.e. intellectual assent upon evidence, but an 
immediate apprehension of Christ, as a person, 
by the “heart,” i.e. the whole being of the 
“believer.” [Heart.] So too our Lord Himself 
discouraged the seeking for signs, and commonly 
declined to constrain intellectual belief by the 
evidence of miracles. To St. Thomas alone, who 
had detached himself for the moment from the 
common consciousness of the first disciples, and 
therefore was in the real position of an intellec¬ 
tual doubter, is vouchsafed the evidence requisite 
for producing individual and intellectual belief. 
Accordingly, doubt seems to have arisen more 
generally in the Church, when the original “unity 
of heart” was broken up by divisions and heresies, 
when Christianity had become matter of discus¬ 
sion, when “apologies” had begun to be written to 
produce belief on evidence, and when the saints, 
no longer finding rest in society, retired into the 
desert and the cloister. Doubt is thus to the 
organized authority of common opinion what the 
monastic impulse is to the organized authority of 
society, viz., a revolt of the individual from the 
intellectual and moral world in which he lives. 
This characteristic is noticeable in the more pro¬ 
minent instances of doubt which are on record. 
The late Mr. Robertson speaks of the “ utter lone¬ 
liness of spirit,” the dreariness and chcerlessness 
of his life, while in doubt. The same is true of 
Abelard, who, perhaps more than any other, forms 
a solitary figure in the Middle Ages; and of 
Montaigne in his lonely tower at St. Mielicl. 

The causes which lead the individual so to 
detach himself from the ordinary mental life 
around him and to demand evidence for the 
truth of received ideas, lie partly in the educa¬ 
tional effect of those ideas themselves, and partly 
in the fact that they have worked themselves out 
and are giving place to a higher development. 
Plato has described this process under the image 
of a foster-eliild, who, after being carefully trained 
by his reputed parents, at length attains sufficient 
intelligence to discover that these whom he has 
hitherto regarded as his parents are not really so; 
and is led by the discovery to question every 
thing that he has been taught, to break away 
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from all the influences of liis youth, and to regard 
all moral distinctions as merely conventional. In 
this state of uncertainty lie falls into the hands 
of flatterers and sophists and becomes a lawless and 
disputatious person \de Repuhl icd, p. 538]. 
Meanwhile the foster-parents are given up for the 
real parents. The impulse to demand the reason 
for traditionary ideas, the formation and emanci¬ 
pation of the individual mind, the capacity of 
doubt and belief, are the last results of the opera¬ 
tion upon man of those common ideas and insti¬ 
tutions of which he is the half-unconscious 
author. Their very pressure ealls forth the re¬ 
sistance which is the germ of self-consciousness. 
Man becomes aware of himself as the souree of 
ideas and of institutions, and of his indefeasible 
right, as a free being, against all that is established. 
The very reasonableness of tradition and custom 
have developed in him the faculty of seeking the 
reasons for them in himself. And the more 
reason he sees for the traditional and the custom¬ 
ary, the less authority have they over him, for 
he perceives that he is himself, in the last resort, 
the author of both. The emergence in society of 
the self-conscious individual is, if we regard it 
from one side alone, a principle of anarchy; but 
regarded from the other side, the free activity 
which is thus called into being is itself a princi¬ 
ple of reconstruction. The demand for reason 
and evidence, while it reveals the insufficiency 
of what has been hitherto unquestioned, discloses 
also the quantum of reasonableness without which 
it could never have been accepted at all. In 
referring all things to himself the individual 
refers them not only to a solvent but to an active 
principle. What lie has made before he can 
again make. The insufficiency of that which he 
criticizes he discovers to be the result of the 
insufficiency in himself, its author. And con¬ 
versely, the sufficiency of himself as the standard 
of ideas and institutions is the result of the 
action upon him of that which he criticizes. 
While he doubts therefore he also believes. As 
the “ measure of all things ” he creates a now 
order of thoughts and eustoms by which he will 
himself be judged. 

The detachment of the doubter from the com¬ 
mon consciousness in which all men live is thus 
the natural way in which ideas and societies 
eorrect themselves. If they were wholly ade¬ 
quate at any given time, they could not be 
criticized; if they were wholly inadequate, they 
could not have educated their eritic. Doubt, 
therefore, as the characteristic of the individual 
mind, is at once destructive and constructive, 
and as the mean term between an old and a new 
order is essentially transitional. As transitional 
it partakes both of the old and the new, and finds 
its true complement in belief. 

The history of the principal periods of doubt 
further confirms this view. They have all 
ushered in new developments in religion and 
philosophy. The period of the Sophists in 
ancient Greece represents the break-down of the 
old Polytheism, and introduces the spiritual 
Monotheism of Anaxagoras and Plato. The 
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sceptieal Epicurism of the Saddueees in Israel 
represents the break down of that “ tradition ” 
by which the “ Word of God ” had been made 
“of none effect.” What the natural reconstruc¬ 
tion might have been, we are left in great mea¬ 
sure to conjecture, inasmuch as it was guided, 
dominated, and ultimately absorbed by, the new 
supernatural principle of Christianity. After the 
beginning of the second Christian century, the 
rise of patristic or argumentative, as distinguished 
from simply or mainly religious Christianity, 
points to a period of questioning which ealled 
forth the Apology of Justin Martyr, and the 
Stromata of Clement of Alexandria. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of this period that Clement places the 
intellectual understanding of revelation (k~urrripy) 
as the mean term between "torts in which doubt 
has not yet arisen, and yvwcrts in which it lms 
vanished in conscious certainty. A little later, 
the speculations of Origen and the growth of the 
Avian heresy indicate the continued prevalence 
of, doubt, and the demand for reasons and evi¬ 
dence. In the twelfth century, again, the Sic 
et Non of Abelard indicates the transition from 
the patristic to the scholastic or metaphysical 
period of Christian thought. This work, the text 
of which was discovered and published for the 
first time by the late M. Cousin, is a discussion 
of the difficulties arising from Scripture and the 
writings of the [Fathers, and a juxtaposition of 
the reasons for and against all the main truths of 
religion. The general point of view is thus 
stated : “ IIfee quippe prinm sapiential clavis de- 
finitur, assidue scilicet seu frequens interrogatio. 
Dubitando enim ad inquisitionem enimus; in- 
quirendo veritatem percipinnis” [Cousin’s Frarjm. 
de Philosophie, vol. ii. p. 220-234], This book 
introduces the method of Enstasis and Solution 
characteristic of scholastic divinity, and which 
is seen in its perfection in the Summa of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The doubt, once more, of the 
seventeenth century, as represented by Lord 
Bacon, Descartes, and Spinoza, is consciously en¬ 
tertained as a solvent of the scholastic modes of 
thought, and as, what it has proved to be, the 
germ of the whole modern intellectual movement 
[Bacon, N. 0. passim ; Descartes, 1. c.; Spinoza, 
Princ. Phil. Cartes, Op. eel. Bruder, vol. i. 
22-28]. Protestantism too, the contemporary 
religious development, as .the assertion of the 
right of private judgment, is essentially a principle 
of doubt; and while undermining the dogmas of 
the later [Middle Ages, has in our own times 
shewn unmistakeable signs of a tendency to de¬ 
stroy itself. Eor the mere private judgment of 
one person has no interest for any other; and its 
maintenance is subversive both of truth and 
society; whilst, on the other hand, by becoming 
illuminated and instructed, judgment ceases to be 
private, and becomes common. 

The last and most thoroughgoing instance of 
philosophical scepticism which the world has 
seen, that of Hume and Kant, illustrates the same 
law. Whilst annihilating the English sensational 
. school of Locke and Berkeley, on the one hand, 
it is the foundation, on the other, of the vast 
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structure of modem German thought. Doubt is 
thus, like revolution, an anarchical principle; 
and its justification, like that of revolution, is its 
success, La. its capability of reconstructing the 
traditional and customary on a securer basis, “ex 
fumo dare Iucem.” 

The consciousness of doubt in particular cases 
may arise from a variety of causes, [a] In the 
majority of minds which have arrived at the stage 
of demanding evidence for belief, although in 
reality they both believe and doubt, yet the at¬ 
tention is almost exclusively concentrated upon 
the fact that they believe. JJelLef is sustained by 
the influence of the unquestioning certainty of 
the world at large, by being more comfortable 
tliau doubt, and by the habit, of continually as¬ 
serting or assuming belief in ordinary life. Belief 
is thus artificially extended, and doubt narrowed 
almost to a vanishing point. It is most natural 
to forget that our belief is imperfect, as it is 
equally so to forget that our actions are imperfect. 
Belief being not only preponderant, but active, 
doubt becomes obscured. If, then, anything 
occurs to awaken examination of the grounds of 
belief, this residuum of doubt is brought to light, 
and doubt is likely to become active for a time, 
without being in reality different in amount, or in 
proportion to belief, from what it was before. 
These are cases in which belief is said to be 
“shaken,” and the occasion seeming, and indeed 
being, inadequate to alter the relation of the mind 
to the evidence, moral perversion is taken for 
granted, or the inspiration of the Evil One, to ac¬ 
count for the emergence of doubt. Whereas the 
fact is, that a latent condition of consciousness 
has been excited into activity, and while the ex¬ 
citement lasts,—which is not unfrcquently pro¬ 
longed and aggravated by the surprise of the 
doubter at the existence of doubt in his mind, by 
the protestation of friends, the social ostracism, 
the embarrassment of active duty, the misunder¬ 
standings and misstatements of enemies, or, again, 
by the encouragements of disbelievers, and the 
clamour on all sides for the supposed doubter to 
commit himself to definite statements,—the dis¬ 
covery of doubt loosens the moorings and throws 
an atmosphere of uncertainty over all beliefs. 
Doubt propagates itself, just as belief had done 
before, and belief diminishes, for the time, to a 
vanishing point. It is in cases like this that the 
advice is good to change the sphere of life and 
engage in active occupation, in order to allow the 
mind to settle down again. 

[5] But the mind may become conscious of 
doubt, i.e. of the imperfection of belief, by an 
accession of evidence on the negative side of the 
scale, or by the discovery that a portion of the 
evidence on the positive side breaks down. Here 
again the area of doubt may be artificially ex¬ 
tended by the novelty of the discovery and eon- 
sequent exaggeration of its importance, by the 
self-congratulation of the doubter at his own 
acuteness in making it, &c., so as to encroach 
farther upon the area of belief than is actually 
warranted by the new evidence. On this kind 
oi doubt the following passage of St. Augustine 
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is valuable: “Dubitationcm tuam non invitus 
accipio ; signiiicat enirn aniinum minime teme- 
rarium, qua: custodia tranquillitatis est maxima. 
Ham dilfieillimum est omninb non perturbari, 
eum ea quin promt et procliva approbatione tene- 
bamus contrariis disputationibus labefactantur, et 
quasi extorquentur e manibus. Quarc ut requnm 
est bene consideratis perspectisque rationibus 
eedere, ita incognita pro cognitis habere pcriculo- 
sum. Meins enim est ne cum scope subrmmtur 
quen firmissime statura et mensura prensumimus, 
in tantum odium vcl timorem rationis incidamus, 
ut ne ipsi quidem perspicucn veritati iides habenda 
videatnr.” [Do Mayistro, 31 AB. Bened, cd. 
vol. i. p. 558.] “ The best way never to be a 

sceptic,” says Meric Cosaubon, speaking of the 
same state of mind, “ is not to be too quick of 
belief, and to doubt of many things” [Credulity 
and Incredulity, p. 155]. The opposite and more 
insidious temptation is for the doubter to tamper 
with his mind, to endeavoui to forget the new 
evidence, to disregard the law of intellectual 
honesty, and habituate himself to the profession 
of beliefs for tire sake of their comfortableness or 
utility, until at length he forms a new habit of 
believing a tiling to be true, even in the teeth of 
a preponderance of evidence to the contrary. 
The best remedy against either temptation, and 
against the continuance of this kind of doubt, is 
careful, impartial, and methodized inquiry. It is 
by method that a man arises out of the individual 
isolation of doubt, and comes into contact with 
the common thought of all time. 

[c] Lastly, doubt may emerge into conscious¬ 
ness owing to the natural inclination of particular 
temperaments, just as many are inclined to be¬ 
lieve simply because they shrink from the trouble 
of investigating evidence. Others take refuge in 
alleged uncertainty of evidence because they are 
afraid of pursuing a subject to unwelcome con¬ 
clusions [see Eclipse of Faithf The remedies 
for doubt of this order will be the same as those 
for indolence in the one case, and for timidity in 
the other. 

Relation of doubt to action. Doubt is too 
often the paralysis of action ; and commonly the 
necessity of action may induce a forcible suppres¬ 
sion of doubt which leaves, for ever, a scar upon 
the character. Of this difficulty Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor gives the following solution. In the case 
of the unlearned, whose assurance may be de¬ 
stroyed by arguments which they cannot answer, 
he advises that “ they stick to their conclusions, 
in despite of all objections, by a certainty of 
adhesion.” But if the learned “ be made to 
doubt in the understanding by the opposition of 
an adversary, they are not instantly to change 
their practice, but inquire further. . . . In these 
cases the practice is made sure by a collateral 
light, and the 1 doubter’ is defended from change 
by reputation and custom, by fear of scandal and 
the tie of laws, and by many other indirect in¬ 
struments of determination.; which although 
they cannot outwit the contrary arguments, yet 
they ought to outweigh the doubt and guide the 
will and rule the conscience in such cases. There 
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is nothing but a weak man may doubt of, but if 
lie be well, he must not change bis foot, till it 
be made certain to him that he is deceived: let 
him consider what he please, and determine at 
leisure : let him be swift to hear but slow to 
speak, and slower yet in declaring by his action 
and changed course that his doubt hath prevailed 
upon him. ... If the speculative doubting con¬ 
science should always prevail in practice, the 
ignorant might be abused and miserable in all 
things and the learned in most” [Ductor Dubi- 
t ant mm, p. 184, sqq.]. In the analogous foren¬ 
sic case of possession upon a title discovered to 
be uncertain, Taylor quotes the authority of all 
the principal jurists for his solution, that “ what¬ 
soever hath the first advantage of just and rea¬ 
sonable is always to be so presumed till the con¬ 
trary be proved : a doubt therefore may make a 
man unquiet and tie him to inquire, but cannot 
interrupt possession . . . because possession is 
stronger than doubt, though it cannot prevail 
against demonstration” [lb. 1. c.; see the question 
discussed at the end of Strauss’s Life of Jesus, 
Eng. tr., and in Browning’s Bishop Bluv gram’s 
Apology). Robertson writes that he “ never 
allowed liis bewilderment to tell upon his con¬ 
duct” [see his Life and Letters by Stopford 
Brooke, vol. i. p. 111-113], although he not only 
at one time doubted everything except that “ it 
must be right to do right,” but even speaks of the 
misery of a suspicion that even moral goodness and 
beauty was a dream. His temptations and doubts 
he sought to solve by working amongst the poor, 
by putting his aspirations into practice, and in 
keen sympathy with the sufferings of the masses. 
He adds [p. 203] that all questioning and doubt 
left him as he drew near the close of his career. 

The relation of doubt to faith is a particular 
case of the relation of the individual to that 
spiritual community of which he forms a part. 
And this may be described as a relation, first, of 
opposition; secondly, of expansion; finally, of 
reunion; corresponding in the moral sphere to 
selfishness, rational self-love, and self-sacrifice, 
respectively. Faith is, as is knowledge, always of 
the True Object. But in us, who are in process 
of development, the true object may wear the 
appearance of the false. Still the true object is 
there as the condition of believing at all : we 
throw our own shadow upon it, by doubt which 
is the imperfection of belief. If there were no 
light and no object, we could not throw our 
shadow [cf. 2 Tim. ii. 13]. We see the truth 
“enigmatically and in a glass,” as we see the 
sun through the medium of the window and the 
atmosphere; and this truth is our union, in 
Christ, with God. This is the true object of 
faith, and at the same time the reality and sub¬ 
stance of faith itself. But in describing it, we 
obscure that which we would explain, because 
the oppositions of speech involve distinctions 
which are distinctly negative of that which they 
are meant to express. Faith is a relation, and 
in thinking of it we cannot but regard it from 
our side of the relation: we are compelled to 
think of ourselves as first; whereas in realitv 
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God is first, and we in Him. It is this inability 
of faith to take a true view of itself, which brings 
it down into the sphere of opinion, and into con¬ 
tact with the divided regions of belief and doubt, 
which are incidents of the individual life in its 
state of limitation and growth. And, conversely, 
it is only by a kind of mental self-denial that 
we can rise above the region of opinions, mis¬ 
givings and prejudices, of the contradictions of 
thought and feeling, and of the opposition of moral 
and intellectual, which is the province of doubt, 
and from which we can only describe the truth 
amiss, and in terms, which, so soon as used, 
require correction. [Faitii. On the distinction 
of “common faith” i.e. belief on evidence, and 
“true faith,” i.e. a supernatural state of the soul, 
see Perkin’s Exposition of the Creed, works, vol. 
i. p. 12G, fol. 1G08 ; on doubt as a prelimi¬ 
nary to knowledge, see Hamilton’s Lectures on 
Metaphysics, vol. i. p. 90, follg.; cf. also on tlio 
general subject, Carlyle’s Sartor Rcsartus, bk. ii. 
7-9, and Clough’s Dipsyclms .] 

DOXOLOGY. [Gloria in Excelsis. Gloria 
Patri. Embolismus.] 

DULIA [ooiuWa], A term used in Roman 
theology to designate the reverence due to any 
worthy creature of God, as distinguished from the 
Latria or Adoration which is due to God alone. 
It is used principally with reference to Angels 
and Saints. [Latria. Hyperdulia. Worship. 
Saints. Angels.] 

DUALISM, the assumption of a contrariety, 
original, fundamental and ultimate, between the 
spiritual and material, whether regarded under 
the general form of God and the universe ( theo¬ 
logical or cosmological) or under the two special 
cases of soul and body {psychological ) or good 
and evil {ethical). 

I. Historical. Some form of theological or 
cosmological Dualism characterizes more or less 
all the varieties of natural religion amongst the 
Indo-Germanic family of nations. Amongst the 
nobler races, the Indian, the Greek, and the Ger¬ 
man, it is so subdued as to be scarcely discernible ; 
amongst the rest, the Persian, Sclavonic, Ac., it 
rises into greater distinctness, but manifests an 
inability to maintain itself. Thoroughgoing 
Dualism appears for the first time in Greek phi¬ 
losophy (Anaxagoras, Plato); and it is from a 
fusion of this with the Persian Zoroastrianism 
that some, or, perhaps indirectly, all the Dualis- 
tic heresies—the Gnostic, Manicluean, Priscillian- 
ist, Paulician, Catliarist, Albigensian, Ac.—have 
arisen within the Christian Church. In more 
modern times, the Cartesian, and a section of the 
Kantian school, have lapsed into a dualism which 
formed the philosophical basis of the Deism of 
the eighteenth century. We proceed to con¬ 
sider these in their order :— 

[a] The religious dualism of the German and 
Horse races is traceable to a kind of rude classi¬ 
fication of the useful or beneficent, and the hurt¬ 
ful or destructive, influences of the north Euro¬ 
pean climate and scenery. Warmth, light, sum¬ 
mer, are personified as gods; frost, storm, dark¬ 
ness. precipitous rocks, Ac., as giants. And the 
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course of nature, with the alternation of clay and 
night, heat and cold, &e., thus came to be regarded 
as a continual and fluctuating conflict between 
powers which aro the friends, with those which 
are the enemies, of man. When the lightning 
rends the roeks, Thor is splitting the skull of a 
giant. The relegation of the beneficent powers 
to a place in the upper air, whilst the malevolent 
remained upon the earth, gave rise to the idea of 
two separate kingdoms of good and evil spirits. 

On this form of Dualism we may remark [1] 
that it is not properly a Dualism between God 
and the universe, but an opposition of contrary 
forces within nature itself; [2] that its mainten¬ 
ance is relative to the cultivation of man, and his 
ability to use, or at least adjust himself to, sur¬ 
rounding eireumstanees. lienee [3] in the hap¬ 
pier elimate of the Mediterranean Sea, and amid 
the more refined and intelligent population of 
Greece, we fincl the opposition of good and evil 
spirits much less strongly marked : and whilst 
the Dualism of earth and heaven appears in the 
battles of the Titans with the gods, in the myths 
of Prometheus, Zeus appears as the evil being, 
and Prometheus as the suffering benefactor of 
man. Similarly among the Germans, the two 
sides of the Dualism tend to merge and inter¬ 
change. The same being has two aspects. Sum¬ 
mer, e.g. so far as it is balmy and mild, is a god ; 
as scorching and destructive, a giant. The giants 
are conquered by the gods, and then taken up into 
heaven. Gods and giants intermarry, and their 
offspring beeomes a mean term of reeoneiliation. 

Another kind of Dualism, more ethieal than 
cosmologieal, also arose out of the difference 
between the warrior elass and the rest of the 
community. Of these, the former, and all who 
die a violent death, go to Walhalla, whilst those 
who die by natural causes, go to Hel. This 
elementary idea of good and evil, reflecting the 
necessities of an age of violence, may be com¬ 
pared with the Homerie conception of goodness 
as physical pre-eminence. Here, too, the Dual¬ 
ism is erased as incipient civilization produces an 
intermediate elass, who being neither warriors 
nor cowards, go after death to the Hebelhcl, in¬ 
termediate between Hel and Walhalla. [Waehter’s 
artiele on Dualismus in Erseh. u. Gruber’s Allgem. 
Encycl. and Grimm’s Deutsche Mgthologie, vol. 
ii. p. 936, sqq.] 

[/>] The Slavonic and Persian Dualistic ideas 
appear to have arisen from the super-position of 
the gods of a conquering upon those of a con¬ 
quered race. The opposition of Perun and Wolos 
(Pussia) and of Jasen and Quaehiz (Bohemia), or 
more generally of the blaek and white gods, 
Bjelbog and Czernibog, the magicians and coun¬ 
cillors, seems to have been partly or wholly trace¬ 
able to conquest. \y. II. cc.] According to some, 
too, the German domestic deities, Kobolds, Polter- 
geister, Ac., were ehanged from good to bad by 
the introduction of Christianity. “ An die Stelle 
emerdurchgbtterten Haturtrat eine durchteufelte.” 
\Zur. Gesch. dev Religion u. Philosophic in 
Deufschlatid , von. H. Heine. Wke. iii. p. 128.] 

More definite results, however, have lately 
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been obtained by the researches of Martin Haug 
into the nature and origin of the Persian Dualism. 
The general conclusion of his Essays on the sacred 
language, writings and religion of the Parsees 
[Poona 1862], is that there are five periods in tho 
history of Persian Dualism:— 

1. The period before Zoroaster, i.e. before eirc. 
1200 B.c. At the beginning of this period, tho 
Iranian and Bramanie race lived together in the 
Punjab, partaking in the same Yedie worship of 
the powers of nature, and the same pastoral life 

p. 225] with very slight admixture of agriculture 
p. 249], At certain time the Iranian stock 
migrated northwards to the Baetrian highlands, 
where they settled down to the agricultural life, 
and beeamc for many years the vietims of con¬ 
tinual inroads from the still nomadie Bramans. 
This opposition of the two raees developed an 
opposition of religion : the Devas, the gods of the 
Bramans, beeame the devils and inferior spirits of 
the Iranians, while the Ahuras, the enemies of 
the Devas, became the gods of the Iranians [p. 
225]. So far, we have merely the natural Dual¬ 
ism of the Punjab shepherds turned upside down. 
But the Ahura polytheism was gradually merged 
in the worship of one Supreme Being (Ahura- 
mazdao or Or-muzd), which made agriculture a 
religious duty, and stood in eonseious negation of 
both the polytheism and pastoral life of the Deva- 
worshippers [pp. 250-253]. At this point came 

2. The Reform of Zoroaster, who defined and 
established the monotheistie eultus of Or-muzd, 
and expelled polytheism. So far from being the 
founder of Persian Dualism, Zoroaster’s reform is 
essentially monotheistic, by the extrusion of one 
term of the opposition [p. 255]. In the Gatlias 
or fragments attributed to Zoroaster himself, 
monotheism is said to arise from a primeval cause, 
ealled “ existence,” polytheism from “ non-exist- 
eneethe material world to be due to the opera¬ 
tion of “ twin spirits,” good and evil, “ the one 
creating the real, the other the unreal” [pp. 141-3]. 
Here the form of Dualism is retained, but one 
term expressly declared to be unreal. Similarly 
the “ good mind ” and the “ naught mind ” are 
creations of Ormuzd, and in him “ is the last 
cause of both” [p. 159], 

In his theory of knowledge and psychology, 
however, Zoroaster maintains a thoroughgoing 
Dualism, by opposing “ the original wisdom ” 
which comes from heaven (intuition) to the “wis¬ 
dom perceived by the ear ” (experience). Con 
trariwise, the body is called “ the prior life,” the 
mind “ the second life.” Both these, however, 
are indistinct, and their meaning unexplained [p. 
264-5]. Throughout the Gatha fragments there 
is no doetrine of a separate spirit of evil. Al¬ 
though soon after Zoroaster’s death a 

3. Relapse into Dualism seems to have taken 
plaee, as the later Vendidad [circ. B.c. 400] attri¬ 
butes that doetrine to the early Zoroastrians [p. 
257]. And in the Yasna, the second Scripture 
of the Parsees [circ. b.c. 800], the good and the 
naught mind become identified with the natural 
opposition of the beneficent and hurtful powers 
of nature, fight, day, and night, noxious weeds, 
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&c., respectively [p. 258]. On the other hand Or- 
muzd speaks of the two spirits as “ my two spirits” 
[p. 224], so that even here the Dualism is not 
original or ultimate. 

In the Vendidcid [= “book against the Devas”] 
the dates of the different parts of •which vary, 
according to Haug, between 1200 and 400 b.c., 
the old pre-Zoroastrian opposition reappears ; and 
the special enmity of the Devas to agriculture 
takes the place of the general malevolence of the 
“naught mind” [p. 226]. Agreeably to this the 
Supreme Being becomes identified with one of 
the two spirits, each being surrounded by a 
council of six [p. 259]. This brings us back to 
the original opposition of the Ahura and Deva 
polytheisms. 

4. Two attempts to eliminate this Dualism are 
found in the Yashts [450-350 b.c.], which repre¬ 
sent the degeneracy of the Parsee religion, and its 
contact with Buddhism. The first introduces 
between the extreme terms an angelic mediator 
between God and man, who as the impersonation 
of tradition represents, the approach of God to 
man, and as the impersonation of rites and 
sacrifices, the approach of man to God. He is the 
judge of the world at the last day [p. 262], The 
second is an attempt to restore the purity of 
monotheism by the idea of “ boundless time,” 
which is not originally, as some have supposed, a 
higher Supreme Being from whom Ormuzd and 
Ahriman (the naught mind) spring, but a predi¬ 
cate of the former [p. 264]. Thus in the Vendidad, 
Ormuzd is said to make certain things “ in the 
boundless time” [p. 215]. This notion is hy- 
postatized by the modern fire-priests as the one 
God, and this interpretation reaches back to the 
fifth century B.c. [p. 264]. Prom this notion of 
time, it has been inferred that Zoroaster was an 
Atheist, and as such he is placed in Marechal’s 
Dictionnaire des Athees [1800], who interprets the 
passage: “,Dieu a ete cree par le temps avec lc 
reste des astres.” How the later Zoroastrians 
worked out the idea is not apparent. 

5. Dualism reappears in the Bundehesh [a.d. 
400], but it is regarded as an heretical view of 
the Zendiks or private judgment interpreters. 
It was probably this aspect of Zoroastrianism 
which propagated itself through Manichmism into 
the Christian Church. 

Persian Dualism is thus, in its origin, an inver¬ 
sion of the natural Dualism of the beneficent 
and destructive forces in Nature, modified by the 
antagonism of two kindred races, one of which 
developed more rapidly than the other. It may 
be therefore attributed rather to the influence of 
historical circumstances than to any peculiar 
tendency in the Persian mind. Indeed, the 
latter was manifested both in the reform of Zoro¬ 
aster and those of the fifth century B.c., as an 
effort towards the elimination of Dualism by 
absorbing its terms in a higher conception, or its 
reconciliation by the intervention of a mediator. 

[c] Dualism of Greek Philosophy is connected 
mainly with the names of Anaxagoras and Plato. 
The terms of Anaxagorean Dualism arc an 
original state of chaos, and a formative intellect, 
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“'which came to” the chaos and reduced it to 
order [nav-a \prjjiaTa rjv opov, etra vofis e\6<i)v 
avra SteKocrpycre, see the fragments in Bitter and 
Preller’s Ilist. Philosophite Grcec. et Latinos , sec. 
47-58.] This vofis is merely the negative of the 
chaos; it is d/xiy?)s, whilst chaos is s; one, 
while chaos is many ; definite while chaos is in¬ 
definite ; impassive while the chaos is passive, &c. 
As the negative of the chaos, it is limited by the 
chaos which it is not-, and consequently, not the 
Creative and Infinite Mind, as we conceive it, 
but a finite intelligence, outside of, and excluded 
by, an impenetrable and co-eternal matter. This 
theory, we are told by Aristotle [Metaph. i. 3] 
arose out of a perception of the beauty and per¬ 
fection of Nature, and the manifest impossibility 
of accounting for these by the previous theories of 
material causes, of chance or of fate. In short, 
it is conception of Nature under the correlative 
images—easily suggested in the age of Phidias— 
of the artist and his work. It also may be re¬ 
garded as a reflection, under the forms of philoso¬ 
phical thinking, of the characteristic mental atti¬ 
tude of a critical and self-conscious age ; which, 
detaching itself from the moral order represented 
by religion and the state, asks “ whence 1 why 1 
what shall it profit 1 ?” of all that exists; which 
seeks freedom by standing aloof from law, limited 
at the same time by the law which it forsakes, 
and by the thraldom of the natural passions [cf. 
Plato, de Repulilica, p. 587, &c.]; and which 
withdraws from the world of knowledge and 
belief, into a limited region of subjective and 
individual opinon, which it calls freedom of 
thought. The questions asked by a generation 
such as this only admit of a dualistic answer, 
because they themselves arise from the difficulties 
of a mind divided against itself. As the in¬ 
dividual self, expressed in the passion and opinion 
of the moment, stands aloof from, and in contra¬ 
diction to, that larger and better self which is 
the parent of law, and institutions, and the moral 
world; so it cannot but conceive of the reason 
which is manifested in the physical universe as a 
finite intelligence, standing over against, and it¬ 
self the direct negation of Nature. The specula¬ 
tion of Anaxagoras was accused of Atheism by 
his contemporaries, as a denial of Polytheism. 
To us, it may appear, at first sight, as an effort 
after Monotheism, by substituting one mind for 
many as the ruling cause of the universe. But a 
deeper view must always regard as atheistic, an 
apotheosis of the finite and natural mind of man, 
which is inevitable so long as matter is regarded 
as co-eternal with the formative vov s. Such an 
apotheosis as it was the negation of the larger 
and better self, which, under the form of the 
religious consciousness, was the parent of Greek 
Polytheism; so it is equally negative of the 
larger and better self, to which under the form 
of the religious consciousness, the revelation of 
an Infinite Being, reconciling the world to Him¬ 
self, has been made. The inability of Anaxa¬ 
goras to explain anything by his assumption, 
and the fluctuating and mechanical use which he 
was compelled to make of it, is the complaint 
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alike of Plato [Phcedr. 97b—98b] and of Aristotle 
[J fetaph. i. 4.] 

The Dualism of Plato was partly the offspring 
of the same mental movement as that of Anaxa¬ 
goras, a movement which was not spent till it 
received its most accurate expression and, at the 
same time, its quietus from the hands of Kant. 
Partly and mainly, it was the necessary conse¬ 
quence of his Theory of Ideas, [v. Conceptual¬ 
ism, I. a —c.] If the idea alone is real, and more 
real in proportion to its abstraction, and remote¬ 
ness from the world of things which are seen and 
handled, it follows that the ultimate reality can 
be brought into no intelligible relation, as a cause, 
with the world of sense. Either then, this 
region of the sensible must be regarded as illusory, 
or else a cause, other than a rational one (i.e. an 
idea) must be assumed to account for it. Plato, 
admitting theqnasi-existence of the sensible world, 
is compelled to choose the latter alternative; 
which accordingly appears in his system under 
the different names of “ matter,” “ necessity,” 
“ space,” Ac. As the highest idea is the “ idea 
of good,” this rival cause must be evil; as the 
former is rational, the latter must be irrational; 
as the former is a cause of order, so the latter 
must be the souree of change and disorder, and 
of all obstacles to order. Hence, in the account 
of creation, the divine operation comes into con¬ 
tact with an opposing force, which it modifies 
but never overcomes, and the world is the fulfil¬ 
ment of the divine purpose, “ as far as it was 
possible for it to be so” [Plato, Tim., 48 c. : see the 
passages bearing on the whole question in Zeller’s 
Philos, der Griechen, 2le Th., pp. 457-490]. This 
ethico-cosmological Dualism reappears in man, as 
a thoroughgoing opposition of the soul, which is 
allied to the idea, and comes from above—to the 
body, which is cognate to matter, and comes from 
below. The body is thus the tomb and prison 
of the soul, which are ouSev Koivwvovva aural kv 
tm hwvcra eiiut, [Phcedo., 80e, Ac.], will live 
after, as it pre-existed before, its entrance into 
the body. 

The practical deductions from Platonic dualism 
are [a] an ascetic theory of life ; i.e. an elimina¬ 
tion of sensation, desire, imagination, will, under¬ 
standing, &c., in order to attain to perfection, 
being the counterpart in morals of the search for 
truth by abstraction from the concrete; and [5] 
the correlative of this, a justification of libertinism 
which, as merely a series of bodily acts, have no 
effect upon the soul, and are indifferent. 

The Platonic theory lies at the root of the 
Epicurean doctrine of a deity, apart from, and 
indifferent to, the world; and, of the correlative 
of this, an ideal of human life as the selfish pur¬ 
suit of pleasure. If God is out of any relation to 
man, it follows that man is out of any relation to, 
and has no duties towards, God. 

For the influence of Plato upon the asceticism 
of Seneca and the later Stoics, see Zeller, Op. cit. 
Me Th. 2 te Ahth. pp. 201, 202. 

M The Dualism of Christian and semi-Chris¬ 
tian heretics was due partly to a fusion of Oriental 
with Platonic speculations, and partly to the im- 
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pression of novelty and sublimity made by Chris¬ 
tianity, which led to the idea of an antithesis 
between the revelations of the Old Testament and 
the Hew Testament. 

1. Indications in St. Paul's Epistles. Speak¬ 
ing of the contemporary philosophy, St. Paul 
calls it Kevr) (brcm; [Col. ii. 8], f3e(3r)\oi t<evo<fiu>- 
vtai and dvTiOecreis rrj^ fev8on’Vjj.ov y vokmos [1 Tim. 
vi. 20], which seems to point to the beginnings of 
Gnosticism, the word av-rideo-is being a technical 
dualistic phrase to express the relation of the God 
to the spirit of the world, and of the Hew Testa¬ 
ment to the Old [cf. Marcion’sboolc in the second 
century on the contrariety of the two Testaments, 
called ’Amdecms]. After his manner at Athens, 
too, St. Paul takes up and gives a new meaning 
to the dualistic k^overia t ov (tkotovs and the 
fjacriXeia tov vtou t q? dyaTrrjs avrov, and to the 
physical metaphors involved in such words as 
kppvcraTO, //.e-recrrqcrev, &C., [Col. i. 13, follg. ; cf. 
1 John ii. 8-12]. He condemns also the specious 
asceticism, abstinence from marriage and from 
meats, which are known to have been practised 
in later times by Saturninus, Marcion, &c. [Col. 

ii. 16, follg.; 1 Tim. iv. 3, 4 ; ib. ii. 15]; and the 
opposite extreme of licence and Antinomian com¬ 
munism preached by the adherents of Simon 
Magus. These errors seem to be aimed at in the 
expression “Christ is all and in all” [Col. iii. 11]; 
in the close juxtaposition of “mortify your 
members,” &c., in the sense of uncleanness \ib. 

iii. 5], with the condemnation of a^euha erw/ra- 
vos, Ac. [ib. ii. 23], and in the commendations of 
the family and ordinary relations of life \ib. ii. 
18-25 ; cf. 2 Pet. i. 13-17, iii. 1]. 

The Docetic view of the Person of Christ al¬ 
luded to [1 John i. 1 and iv. 3] Avas also a natural 
deduction of the early heretics from the doctrine 
of the irreconcilable opposition of spirit and 
matter. [Docetje. Gnosticism.] 

2. Manichean Dualism represents the com¬ 
plete, as Gnosticism the partial, fusion of the 
Dualistic result of the Platonic speculation with 
Oriental Dualism. The Hyle, or Prince of Dark¬ 
ness, is no longer, as Avith the Platonists and 
Gnostics, a quasi-negative conception, but a posi¬ 
tive power, ruling over a “ terra pestifera,” full of 
frightful animals, poisonous plants, darkness, 
fire, storm-Avind, and thick smoke, and inhabited 
by a “ gens tenebrarum;” the personification, in 
short, of the hurtful and destrnctwo agencies of 
nature [cf. a]. Another vieAV of it, as the region 
of generation and decay, of animal life, of mutual 
persecution and disorder, recals the chaos of 
Anaxagoras. This region trends southAvards, as 
the region of good trends nortliAvards; the former, 
hoAvever, pressing up, Avedgelike, into the latter. 
BetAveen the ruling principles of each region, say 
the Mysteries of Manes, there is no community, 
the good has no need of the bad, the bad knoAvs 
not the good. Inconsistently Avith this total con¬ 
trariety, the Hyle, in the conflict Avith the Prin¬ 
ciple of Good, approaching near to the region of 
light, becomes enamoured of it, rushes on the 
object of its desire, Avhich, being in danger, sur¬ 
renders a part of its “ armour of light,” viz., the 
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soul, to the Hyle, “ as a shepherd gives up one of 
his sheep to the wolf to save the rest.” To re¬ 
deem this lost part is the end of the world’s his¬ 
tory, and the soul in its captivity is the “ Jesus 
patibilis ” begotten by the Holy Spirit on the 
virgin bosom of the earth, who is born and dies 
daily, and hangs crucified on every tree [omni 
suspensus ex ligno]. The contrariety of principle 
in the “ lcosmos ” at large is thus reproduced in 
small in the conflict of the nature of the indivi¬ 
dual man with itself; and his redemption con¬ 
sists in his awakening to a consciousness of the 
true relation of his luminous nature to the world, 
i.e. to the doctrine of Dualism. This double 
principle in man is spoken of, apparently inaccu¬ 
rately, by St. Augustine as “ two souls ” [de 
duabus animabus contra Manichccum, Op. vol. 
viii. Bened. Ed.\ just as the two cosmical prin¬ 
ciples are wrongly called by Tertullian “ two 
Gods ” [adv. Marciun, i. c. 6], whereas the prin¬ 
ciple of evil is only “ princeps immanis et dux 
. . . mens et origo ” of the kingdom of darkness; 
whilst Manes called the principle of light alone 
“ Deus pater” [see Aug. contra Ep. Alanichcei 
qaam vocant fundamenti , which contains several 
quotations from Manes, Op. vol. viii.]. 

Man, then, as the microcosm, in whom Hature 
arises to a consciousness of her captivity, concen¬ 
trates in himself the isolated particles of light 
spread abroad in the universe; which light is 
again dispersed by the multiplication of the 
human species, the soul losing at each stage more 
and more of its power over the body. Hence 
work, the acquisition of property, and especially 
marriage, contribute to augment and sustain the 
kingdom of evil, and were abjured by the elect 
Manichean; and, as Tertullian records, only celi¬ 
bates and eunuchs were admitted to baptism; 
persons already married not being baptized till 
death or divorce [adv. Marcion, iv. 11; cf. i. 29]. 
Like the Gnostic, the Manicluean view of Christ 
is Docetic. 

The characteristics of this development of 
Dualism may be summed up as [1] a positive 
view of evil “ duas natures atque substantias ” 
[Aug. adv. Uceres. 46] ; [2] a geographical view 
of good and evil as pervading two distinct regions ; 
and [3] a sidereal conception of God as enthroned 
amid worlds of light, and of Christ as inhabiting 
the sun. All these peculiarities indicate a close 
connection with the later forms of the Parsee 
religion [v. supra, b, 5]; [2] especially recals the 
adjacent territories and hostile gods of the Bac- 
triaii agricultural settlers, and the pastoral tribes 
of the Punjab. 

Au historical connection with the doctrines of 
Epicurus (dominum inferens liebetem, i.e. an 
indifferent Deity), or with the later Stoics, as 
supposed by Tertullian [adv. Marcion, v. 19], 
seems improbable. So far as it was not a carica¬ 
ture of Christianity, Manichseism may be de¬ 
scribed as the Oriental (as Gnosticism was the 
Greek) phase of a conviction involved in all 
natural religions, of the contrariety of God and 
His Creation, and of the nature of the individual 
man within itself, expressing a kind of uncon¬ 


scious want of Christianity in the heathen mind. 
[See Manicileism,] 

3. The Priscillianists in Spain [fourth to end 
of fifth century a.d.], the Paulicians hi Asia 
Minor [seventh to ninth century a.d.] and Thrace 
[tenth to thirteenth century a.d.], the Catliari, 
Bogomiles, Concorezensians in Bulgaria, Italy, 
Prance, Flanders, &c. [from uncertain date till 
they passed over to Mohammedanism, fifteenth 
century a.d., or were merged in Albigenses, Wal- 
denses, &c.], agree in holding more or less strongly 
the main tenets of semi-Christian Dualism ; viz. 
the co-eternal opposition of God and an inferior 
demon sprung from chaos and darkness, an analo¬ 
gous theory of soul and body, accompanied by 
ascetic practices. Some appear to have fallen 
into the opposite, but equally logical extreme of 
libertinism, some again into a Docetic view of 
Christ, some, lastly, to have based their system 
on an opinion of the contrariety of the Old and 
Hew Testaments—more than others. [See Dict. 
of Sects and Heresies.] 

Dualism comes into contact with general his¬ 
tory, as connected, through the Albigenses, with 
the institution of the Dominican order, and of 
the Inquisition. Some have supposed the Tem¬ 
plars to have held Dualistic tenets. 

[e] The Dualism of Descartes is the necessary 
consequence of the isolation of the individual 
mind, which is supposed in his theory of doubt, 
and to which the Hominalism of the later Medie¬ 
val speculation naturally led. If, in order to arrive 
at certainty, I am compelled to doubt, i.e. to ex¬ 
clude as possibly non-existent everything except 
the thinking self which doubts, it follows that 
the attainment of certainty'involves an opposi¬ 
tion, thoroughgoing and original, between thought 
which doubts and the world of things, including 
the bodily organism, of which it doubts [see 
Doubt], The essential character of mind and 
body thus consists in their mutual exclusion; 
and the only possible relation between the two 
in the nature of man, is the mechanical and ex¬ 
ternal one, of one “ substance ” contained within 
the other; and as a sequence of this, the only 
way in which a relation between the thinking 
mind and the world can be conceived possible is 
through the intervention of the Deity Himself 
[Geidincx, Malebranche, &c.]. 

But, on the other hand, it followed from this 
theory of the divorce of the human mind from 
the world of matter, that a similarly abstract 
view should necessarily be taken of the relation 
of the infinite mind of God to the world. As 
the isolation of the individual mind from its work 
in the State, and the Moral Law [see above, c] led 
to the Epicurean view of God as pari analogid, 
outside of, and indifferent to, His creation; so 
the Cartesian isolation of the individual mind, as 
the condition of certainty, led to the Deistical 
view of God as an unknown Being who had never 
revealed Himself to man or interfered in his 
affairs [see Deism], at the same time that it pos¬ 
tulated, as the only condition of knowledge, the 
direct intervention of such a Being. This contra¬ 
diction wrought the doctrine of Dualism into its 
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final shape in which it appears in The Philosophy 
of Kant, and then disappears from history. If 
Ave arc precluded by the very terms of Dualism 
from supposing the existence of a God Avho Avorks 
in the Avorld, and therefore from appealing to His 
intervention as a guarantee for the correspondence 
of the mind and the Avorld Avhich is implied in 
knoAvlcdge, it follows that the tAvo factors, thought 
and things, stand over against one another, Avitli- 
out any guarantee that the conclusions of the one 
correspond to reality in the other. All I knoAV 
is Avhat my thoughts about the Avorld are, not 
Avhat the facts of the avo rid are in reality; in other 
Avords, things are only accessible to man as they 
appear to he, not as they really are. The “ thing 
in itself,” i.e. out of relation to the conscious 
mind, thus becomes the only reality, and is at 
once the criterion of the truth of the thing as it 
appears, and at the same time can never be brought 
Avithin the reach of the mind, because, so soon as 
avc suppose it to stand in any relation to the con¬ 
scious mind, it ceases to be the thing as it is “ in 
itself.” It folloAVS from this that any comparison 
betAveen the thing, as knoAvn, Avith the thing as it 
is “ in itself,” is impossible. In other words, the 
mind pronounces all its oavti knoAvledge to be 
Avortliless, except upon condition of a comparison 
of the thing “as known” Avith the thing “'as it 
is,” which comparison the same mind declares 
can never take place. This self-condemnation of 
thought is an intellectual impossibility; so that 
the Dualism of mind and matter, and the philo¬ 
sophical Deism founded upon it, are seen, in the 
last resort, to be offsprings of a discord of the 
mind Avithin itself, resulting in an ineffectual at¬ 
tempt itself to deny the validity of its own ope¬ 
rations. 

To sum up; the opinion of Dualism, or the 
ultimate contrariety of the spiritual and material, 
has arisen historically from the folloAving causes:— 

[a] A rough classification of the beneficent and 
hurtful influences of climate and surround¬ 
ing nature. (Apparent more or less in all 
Polytheism.) 

[7] The superposition of the Pantheon of one 
on that of another, hostile or subject, nation. 
(Persian, Slavonic, &c.) 

[c] The reflection upon the Cosmos, of the men¬ 
tal detachment of the critical and self-con¬ 
scious individual from the moral and religious 
Avorld in Avliich he lives. (Anaxagoras, and 
Greek Dualism generally.) 

As a consequence of the confusion of thought 
lying at the root of the Platonic theory of 
ideas. (Plato and Epicurus.) 

[d] The fusion of [c] Avith [&] and \a\ (Gnos¬ 
tic, Manielnean, Priscillianist, Paulician, 
Catharist.) 

[e] Erom the attempt to arrive at certainty 
through a process of universal scepticism. 
(Descartes and his school, doAvn to Kant.) 

Of these [a], arising from a Ioav degree of cul¬ 
ture, vanishes Avith advancing civilization; [b] led 
to a series of reforms, and was at length stigma¬ 
tized as a heresy; [c, d, e] disappear so soon as 
their origin can be explained, and their conse¬ 
quences shewn to be unthinkable. 
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It follows from this survey that Dualism is net 
a form of thought native to the mind, but one 
arising out of special circumstances, and Avhich 
the mind manifests a continual tendency to 
expel. 

II. Considerations in favour of Psychological 
Dualism. We are so accustomed to think of our 
life under the form of an opposition betAveen body 
and soul, that the question seems almost nugatory 
—Avhence could such a form of thought haA 7 e 
arisen 1 [1] Erom dreams, in Avhich the body is 

at rest and yet the imagination active. The 
primitive observation of this fact led to the notion 
that the soul left the body in sleep; and that 
(from the apparent use of the limbs in the events 
of a dream), the soul Avas extended and corporeal. 
[2] Erom the juxtaposition and contrast of a 
series of objects A r ividly imagined in the me¬ 
mory, Avith another series presented outAvardly 
to perception. [3] The connection of breath, 
as the unseen condition of life, Avith the invi¬ 
sible atmosphere, produced the very early image of 
the soul as mind or vapour [Euach (Iiebr.) 'and 
Atma (Sanskrit) ; from Afyo), irvuvyo. from 

-vie ); anima and animus ; spiritus from spirarc ; 
Dutscha (Slavonic), from dutsck, to blow]. [4] 
The consciousness involved in the nature of man 
as a moral agent, of being at once the controller 
and the controlled, of being himself a sovereign 
and at the same time the subject of that sove¬ 
reign, of using means to an end, and yet being 
himself, in part, the means so used [Plato]; or 
again, of being the subject of impressions Avhich 
“ motive ” a certain action, and yet being able to 
resolve as an original and free agent; or, lastly, 
of the ability of standing aloof from and passing 
judgment upon our oavu conduct. [5] The con¬ 
sciousness of personal identity in the midst of a 
series of bodily renovations, extending through¬ 
out life; or again, of distinctness from morbid 
states of mind, especially in particular kinds of 
insanity; or again, of being able to sec our body, 
but not ourselves, &c.; or, lastly, of the ability 
to surrender even life itself for an idea, and stand 
aloof from the instinct of self-preservation. [6] 
The observation that the beauty or strength of 
the body are not always accompanied by similar 
qualities, or even soundness, of mind; that the 
bodily and mental groAvth do not proceed pari 
passu; that in illness, body and mind do not suffer 
equally, but frequently, as in consumption, the 
prostration of the former is accompanied by ele¬ 
vation of the latter; or, conversely, as in cata¬ 
lepsy, the suspension of bodily functions is com¬ 
patible Avith the continuation of consciousness; 
that some bodily functions, as digestion, are in¬ 
dependent of consciousness ; that after death 
thought and feeling cease, but the animal pro¬ 
cesses continue for a time. [7] The inability of 
physiological inquiry, by observation of the nerves 
and tissues, to give any satisfactory explanation 
of thought, imagination, feeling; or to connect the 
size of the brain Avith greater or less degrees of 
spiritual power; or, conversely, differences of 
genius and disposition Avith differences in the 
brain. [8] The psychological difficulty that un¬ 
less the soul be different from the body, thought 
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must be, as a function of the body, composite, 
that this would render the comparison of sensa- 
tious, ideas, &e., impossible, such comparison 
being a condition of thought. 

III. The difficulties of Dualism are, mainly, 
that it leads to a materialistic view of the soul 
and of God. Thus, if a thoroughgoing distinction 
between body and soul, wliieli co-exist in human 
life, be maintained, they must be distinguished 
by a limit at which one leaves off and the other 
begins. But the limit of the body, which is 
material, must itself be material; therefore, con¬ 
versely, the limit which distinguishes the soul 
from the body must be material; therefore the 
soul whieh is so limited must itself be material 
[see an analogous difficulty pointed out by St. 
Augustine, Contra Ep. Munich, qaam voccint 
fundamenti, c. xx., on the juxtaposition of the 
regions of light and darkness]. Similarly, if we 
maintain a thoroughgoing distinction between 
God and the universe, we are compelled to take 
the heathen view of Him as a physical substance 
enthroned in some remote region of interplanetary 
space, instead of Him “ in whom we live, and 
move, and are.” On the other hand, if we iden¬ 
tify God and Nature, or soul and body, we can 
only do so by denying the existence of the one 
or the other, i.e. by distinguishing the one as 
real from the other as unreal. 

Another difficulty arises from the impossibility 
of relating adequately the two terms when onee 
supposed distinct. This is generally done by the 
use of Metaphors. 

[a] The soul is said to be the imvard of which 
the body is the outward,. This distinction is 
taken from physical substances, and is only 
applicable if the soul is such. 

[5] The soul is said to use the body as its 
instrument. This is a metaphor taken from 
the handicrafts, which are relations subsist¬ 
ing between men (who are both souls and 
bodies) and physical substances. 

[c] The same may be said of the forensic 
metaphor of property involved in such ex¬ 
pressions as “ my body.” 

Both metaphors may be formulated thus : If 
A be soul, B be body, and C physical sub¬ 
stance : A is to B, as AB (whether multi¬ 
plied or added or how related or distin¬ 
guishable is the matter to be explained) is 
to C. Whieh is manifestly absurd. 

[<2] The soul is said to rule the body. This is 
a political metaphor taken from the relation 
between men (each of whom is both body 
and soul) on the one hand, and men or 
bodies of men (eaeli unit of whom is both 
soul and body) on the other. That is, A is 
to B as AB x n is to AB x n: which ex¬ 
plains nothing. Because the exaet nature 
of the relation capable of subsisting between 
men or bodies of men, some of whom are 
subject to the rest, may, and indeed mani¬ 
festly does, depend on the nature of the 
relation between body and soul in each, 
whieli is the matter to be explained. 

A further difficulty arises from the fact that 
the spiritual and material are so interwoven in 
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the world and in the life of man, that they can¬ 
not be even divided in thought. Because much 
of their peculiar character arises from the fact of 
their combination; and their essenee is their corre- 
lativity. Any true aecount of either must include 
its relation to the other, i.e. so soon as we begin 
to think of them adequately as the terms of a 
Dualism, the fact immediately beeomes apparent 
that they are not a Dualism. Thus we cannot 
think of soul and body without including in our 
conception that they are not two, but one life; 
nor of good and evil, without remembering 
that they make up together one moral order; 
nor of God and the world, without taking in the 
faet that they are one in Christ u Et ita,” says 
Tertullian, “ Deus tunc maxime magnus cum 
liomini pusillus; et tunc maxime optimus, cum 
liomini non bonus; et tunc maxime units cum 
liomini did ciut p> lures” [ adv. Murcion. ii. 2, 3]. 

IV. Verdict of Christianity on Dualism. So 
far from Christianity being Dualistic, as its ene¬ 
mies have affirmed [see Heine, Zur Gesch. der 
Religion u. Philosophic in Deutschland, Wke. 
bd. iii. p. 123, &c., where he puts it into the 
same category with Gnosticism and Maniehseism], 
it has been a perpetual protest against the Duality 
latent in secular thought [see above, I. [<f] 1.] In 
the Epistle to the Colossians, which seems aimed 
at once at the rising Dualism, aud at the doetrine of 
Emanation, whieh was the heathen way of getting 
over its difficulties [Emanation], St. Paul, after 
disposing of the speculative error and its practical 
consequences, uses the strong metaphors 8ia rw 
a<f>iov teal <TVvSe(rpa)v iTri^opyyov/Jievov Kai crvpfSi- 
j3a^6y.evov, and speaks of the Church “ increasing 
with the iucrease of God” [ii. 1G-19], and of 
Christ as rot travra and ev iratriv. 

So, too, the early Church always condemned, 
and the Mediaeval Church not only condemned, 
but persecuted most effectually, all the Dualistic 
heresies. 

Christian doctrine moves between two ideas, 
that of creation out of nothing on the one hand, 
and the final subjection of all things to God, 
“ that He may be all in all,” on the other. 
Deny either of these, and the significance of 
Christianity, as a doctrine, falls to the ground. 
On the other hand, working as it does, in its 
manifestation to us, in that intermediate sphere in 
which the world has fallen away from its Maker, 
and the lower and spiritual parts of man are at 
variance, it sets them at one again. The true 
relation, whether of evil to good, or of body to 
soul, or of the world to God, is expressed in the 
doetrine of Atonement or Reconciliation. If 
they had not been originally and properly one, 
there would be no demand, were they not actually 
divoreed, there would be no necessity, for recon¬ 
ciliation ; were this variance not capable of being 
abolished, there would be no reality in recon¬ 
ciliation [ef. Doeetic view of Dualists]. And the 
extinction of Dualism is found in the words : 
“ As the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so 
God and man is one Christ.” [On Dualism as 
the basis of the modern mythical theory of the 
Gospel history, see Martensen, Christian Dog¬ 
matics, § 128, ohsi\ 
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EASTER, according to the Yenerable Bede, is 
derived from Eostre, the name of a goddess wor¬ 
shipped of old in Britain. He lived sufficiently 
near to the time of idolatry to he able to speak 
with certainty, and no Avritcr has given greater 
diligence to ensure accuracy. The word has 
nothing to do with orientation, as though the new 
creation coincided with the heliacal risinn of the 

o 

constellation in which the sun first went forth as 
a giant to run his course,— 

“ Con quelle stelle 
Che eran con lui, quando l’anior divino 
Mosse da prima quelle cose belle.” 

Dante, Inf. i. t. 14. 

Neither is the word a Saxon equivalent for the 
Resurrection, which is “cerist”; the difference 
between which and “ Easter ” is seen in the words 
of iElfric, “ Swa we eac cristene menn healda]? 
enstes censtto Easter tide ]?as scofon dagas ” “We 
Christians also celebrate the Resurrection of Christ 
at Easter tide during these seven days .” 1 Our 
Easter, therefore, may be considered to have dis¬ 
placed the British festival of Eostre, on the well- 
known principle of Christian antiquity, whereby 
the material structure of God’s House was built 
upon the site, and often with the materials of idol 
temples, and popular festivals were adapted to 
the Christian calendar. Even pagan customs, so 
that they were innocent, were allowed to continue. 
The observance of Easter extended over the week 
preceding (Trauma a-TavpuxTijxov) and the week fol¬ 
lowing ( 7 racrya avacrTacrijwv) Easter Day. The 
fast of the Holy Week was kept strictly, but that 
of Easter Eve was especially rigid. Tertullian 
says, with whimsical hyperbole, “Ilodie jejunant 
etiam avicuke in nemorc” [Kirchen Lexic.\. Erom 
the time of Celestine, says Durandus [VI. d. vii. 
sec. 7], 110 introit has been used on Easter Eve, 
“ for the introit is at the head of the Liturgy, and 
our Head is now laid in the tomb.” Easter Week 
was also religiously observed till its termination 
on Low Sunday, or tlie Dominica in Albis, fj Kaivrj 
KvpLaKrf. It was a time of holy joy indeed, but 
of complete abstinence from the public amuse¬ 
ments of the world. The public spectacles were 
forbidden at this time by the Theodosian Code 
[Lib. xv. Tit. de Spectac. Leg. 5]. The law courts 
also suspended their sittings [Cod. Theod. Lib. ii. 
Tit. viii. d.e Ferns Leg. 2], BElfric’s words above 
shew that the entire week was solemnly kept by 
1 Harvey’s Vindex Catholicus, iii. 348. 
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the Saxon Church. Hence, the paschal difference 
was most thoroughly scliismatical, as throwing 
the most solemn period of the Christian year into 
hopeless confusion ; the Quartodcciman party 
triumphantly celebrating the Lord’s Resurrection, 
while the Body Catholic was still lasting in Lent 
[Quartodeciman]. In the primitive Church, 
Easter began the ecclesiastical year. It was the 
Queen of Eestivals, Bacri/Wcra rtop fyxepGv ppfpa 
[Greg. Naz. Or. xix.]. It was ushered in by the 
vigil service of Easter, and kept up through the 
night without thought of sleep in brilliantly illu¬ 
minated churches. The Eastern Church has never 
suffered the custom to fall into desuetude; the mid¬ 
night prayer for light, ad Duodecimam in the Galli- 
can, ad initium noctis Paschce in the Gothic Missal, 
shew that the practice was once Catholic. Twelve 
antiphons from the Prophets symbolized the truth 
that prophecy was sealed, the day of Christ was 
there. “The rich profusion of light” [Greg. Naz. Or. 
xix.] “ shews that the darkness of sin is resolved,” 
for, on “ the Paschal vigil lights arc lavished in 
oublic and private till the night is as bright as day” 
Or. ii. 9]. Eusebius says that on this night the 
Emperor illuminated the whole city with colum¬ 
nar torches of wax, kiopo .s Krjpiv ovs, and made 
large charitable doles on Easter Day [ V. Const, iv. 
22]. There was a symbolical appropriateness in 
this display of light, for it was the time of spiritual 
illumination, <£wricr/«>s, when the catechumens 
were admitted to the laver of regeneration. No 
solemnity can have been more imposing than this 
midnight service in the fifth century. The noble 
“Exultet jam Angelica turba”—peculiar to this 
service [Mabillon, Missal. Gall. Goth. Mozarab .] ; 
—the joyful salutation “The Lord is risen in¬ 
deed” passed from mouth to mouth; the neo¬ 
phytes in sacramental garments admitted to their 
first celebration, 2 for the Eucharist might be twice 
consecrated at Easter; the austerities of Lent 
resolved in the jubilant Alleluia and Agnus 
Dei of the morning of the Resurrection; the 
fragrance of flowers brought in from the country 
to deck with their profusion nave, chancel, and 
altar, as yet unmingled with the heavy odour of 
incense ; made the midnight service of the Paschal 
Vigil a time never to be forgotten by the young 
member of Christ, and almost redeems from ex¬ 
aggeration the saying of the Apostle of Ireland, 
Patricius, “In noctc Paschrequi noncommunicat 
fidelis non est” [op. 22], 3 Priests, laity, and neo- 
2 Ambros. ad Epp. JErn. 3 Gallant!. Biblioth. Patr. x. 
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phytes, all communicated. They were sights and 
sounds also that still linger round our own ser¬ 
vice ; and Easter Eve speaks to us in its Collect 
and Epistle of the ancient Order of Baptism 
then solemnly observed, and reproduced in the 
words of our Bitual. The eonsecration of the 
baptismal water [Ap. Const, vii. 43] may he com¬ 
pared with our own Office. 

Easter is connected with the ceremonies of the 
Jewish law as antitype with its type; it is the 
direct consequent of a symbolical antecedent, the 
final cause of all that was ordained for the service 
of the sanctuary of old. But there was one 
typical rite in the law more significant than the 
rest, designed to prefigure the historical event of 
Easter morning, and represented before the rent 
veil of the temple at the very time that the risen 
Lord appeared to His diseiples, the wave sheaf 
of the second day of the Paschal week, i.e. on the 
first Lord’s day, if the terrors of Calvary had 
caused no interruption in the stated services of 
the temple. Doubtless this coincidence suggested 
the words of St. Paul, “How is Christ risen from 
the dead and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept,” words that seem to have been written at 
Easter tide [1 Cor. xv. 20 ; compare 1 Cor. xvi. 
8, with 1 Cor. v. 7,8; and see Harvey’s History 
and Th. of the Three Creeds, 375]. The wave 
sheaf of the first-fruits of the harvest was offered 
in the temple on the day of our Lord’s resur¬ 
rection from the grave. For fifteen hundred 
years it had been a perpetual symbol of our 
Easter. Another particular of the Passover 
ritual may he mentioned. The Hallel Psalms, 
from cxiii. to cxviii. inclusive, Avere repeated 
four times on the first day, Avhen the Pas¬ 
sover Avas slain; three times while the blood of 
a lamb for every household Avas offered in the 
temple; and once at the solemn feast in the ev r en- 
ing [Talmud; Tr. Pesach; Tosaphta; and see 
Buxtorf, Lex. v. ^n]- So Avith us the proper 
Psahns for Easter evensong commence with the 
two first of this series; and for no other reason 
apparently than that they formed a portion of 
the last sendee of praise offered by our Lord, 
Avlien, vpinjcravres, He and the disciples went 
forth to the garden of their resort. Our proper 
preface for Easter is from the ancient Gallican 
Missal. 

Easter Avas appointed by several early councils 
as a time when the churches of every province 
should meet for deliberation; as the high eourt 
of appeal also for all avIio should he aggrieved by 
the decision of their own bishop; tins became 
part of the general law of the church by the 
Council of H ice, can. v r . Prisoners in confine¬ 
ment for minor offences were now liberated, and 
slaA r cs Avere niamimitted in fitting acts of grace 
to symbolize man’s redemption from the eaptivity 
of sin by the pOAver of the Itesurrection. [Laws 
of Valentinian and Theodosius embodied in the 
code of Justinian, lib. i. tit. 4, de Epnsc. Leg. 3]. 
Every adult Avas required to communicate at this 
festival on pain of forfeiting ebureh privilege 
during life, and of being deprived of Christian 
burial at death. Our 112th Canon still requires 
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non-communicants at Easter above sixteen years 
of age to he presented. [Paschal Contro¬ 
versy.] 

EBIOETTES. Little is known respecting 
Ebion, the supposed author of this sect, and his 
existence has been doubted—some deriving the 
name from a Hebrew word signifying “poor,” on 
account of their mean and unworthy opinions 
respecting our Lord; hut more probably, as this 
name was adopted and boasted of by themselves, 
on aceount of their professed imitation of Apos- 
tolie poverty and community of goods. The 
Ebionites took their rise, according to St. Epi- 
phanius, 1 soon after the destruction of Jerusalem: 
they engrafted Judaism on Christianity, thinking 
circumcision, an observance of the Sabbath, and 
obedience to the ceremonial law, neeessary to 
salvation, and reviling St. Paul as corrupting the 
truth. 2 They generally believed that Christ was 
a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary ; though 
others, as St. Epiphanius says, admitted Llis 
supernatural origin, that He came down from 
heaven. Origen also speaks of two parties 
amongst the sect—one believing that Christ was 
born as other men, and another that He was born 
of a Virgin. 3 St. Jerome often alludes to the 
sect, ealling it half Jewish and half Christian— 
professing to belong to both religions, whilst 
really not believing either of them. 4 [Dict. of 
Sects and Heresies.] 

ECLECTICISM in philosophy took its rise in 
Alexandria. The most opposite systems there 
met together. The Greek philosophy of the 
Platonic and Peripatetic schools came in eontact 
with Egyptian mysticism; and Polytheism with 
the Theosophy of the Mage and the venerable 
religion of the Jew. The unity of the Deity is a 
doctrine so entirely consonant with the teaching of 
human reason, that the religious idea of Judcea and 
Persia gradually prevailed. An attempt was 
then made at philosophic compromise, and the 
schools for the first time were compelled to form 
an alliance with religion. But the junction was 
effected in varying ratio. Where the religious or 
oriental element prevailed, Gnosticism was the 
residt of the amalgam; where a philosophic con¬ 
tempt for specific religious belief still held out, 
eclecticism sprung up, so named because it 
selected from the different systems the more 
marked charaeters of each, and forged the various 
elements into one inharmonious whole. It is 
evident that no system formed upon sueh princi¬ 
ples, or rather upon the absence of any one 
dominant principle, could have any consistency. 
The different constituent elements of organic 
substance were thrown together, hut the orga nis m 
was wanting that eould alone sustain life. Pre¬ 
mises without conclusions, and results at variance 
with axioms, eould only make confusion worse 
confounded. When the first germ of Arian 
thought reached Alexandria, the opportunity for 
hybridization was not neglected, and the funda- 

1 Advers. ffccres. x. vel. xxx. 

2 Orig. Homil. in Jercm. xviii. sec. 12. 

3 Con. Cclsum , lib. v. sec. 61. 

4 Epist . cxv. ad Auguslinum, sec. 15. 
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mental truth of the Christian religion, the Incar¬ 
nation of the Son of God, was either explained by 
heresy upon the principles of Pagan mythology, 
or it was declared to be based upon a Platonic 
Trinity modified by Christian teachers, but in its 
very essence involving a progressively descending 
subordination of the Three Divine Hypostases of 
which it was composed. Hence Arianism, a 
product of the dialectical character of the School 
of Antioch, owed its after-development to the 
Eclecticism of Alexandria, although in other 
respects it had little in common with the con¬ 
templative mysticism which this system had in¬ 
herited from Egyptian and Eastern theosophy. 

The formation of the Eclectic School of Alex¬ 
andria is generally assigned to Ammonius Saccas 
(who like the Jewish Rabbin followed a humble 
occupation, and was a sack porter to the corn 
ships), at the close of the second century. But 
the germ of the system may be found in the 
writings of Philo, whose notions were a product 
of four several factors; Judaism, Magian Dualism, 
the Cabbalistic Emanative theory, and the incipient 
Eclecticism of Greek philosophy. Erom these 
materials his followers developed that discretive 
scheme of philosophic thought, which to a certain 
extent gave its tone also to Christian teaching. 
The well-known words of Clement of Alexandria, 
slightly earlier than Ammonius, shew how ready 
Christian teachers were to adopt the method of 
the schools, not foreseeing the disturbing force 
that it would most surely exercise upon sound 
faith. He says that each system of philosophy 
is to be referred to a divine original in proportion 
as it favours virtue, and “ by philosophy, I 
mean not,” he says, “ Stoic, Platonic, Epicurean, 
or Peripatetic notions, but all sound teaching 
of the collective schools, all precepts of virtue 
in connection with religious knowledge. This 
Eclectic aggregate, war to IkAcktckov, I call philo¬ 
sophy” [Strom, i. 7]. Thus the way was prepared 
when Ammonius by his eloquence and erudition 
collected around his chair all the rising intellect 
of the day; Origen, Plotinus, and Longinus, the 
tutor of Zenobia, being among his scholars. 
He was born of Christian parents, and it would 
seem that he continued within the Church 
when founding his school of Heo-Platonism. 
Like Clement, he held that Philosophy and 
Christianity both centred upon a common nu¬ 
cleus of Divine truth. His system had far 
less in it of Platonism than its name imports, 
but it superseded all other forms of philo¬ 
sophy, and became the fashion at court. In the 
chapel of Alexander Severus, busts of Abraham 
and Pythagoras, Orpheus and the Saviour, were 
placed on the same level. Aware of the hirking 
antagonism between Eclecticism and Christianity 
that must at one day shew itself outwardly, 
Ammonius exacted from his followers a vow of 
secresy, which was faithfully kept till his death, 
a.d. 242. His pupils then having become teachers, 
the system started into life simultaneously at all 
the great centres of learning [Brucker, Ph. I. i. 
2 , 4]; Plotinus being its enunciator at Home. 
Eclecticism was to the Church of the third cen- 
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tury what Deism was to ours in the eighteenth, 
and Rationalism is in the nineteenth. It reduced 
the most vital truths to allegory, as the modern 
Deists also termed Christianity nothing more 
than a result of Jewish allegory. It explained 
away the miracles, and denied the inspiration of 
prophecy; in which also it has been imitated by 
the Deist and Rationalist. The Christian Apolo¬ 
gists, as exhibiting an Eclectic spirit, are often 
more valuable as the interpreters of ancient philo¬ 
sophic notions than as expositors of the faith of 
the Church. They seem to have considered it 
their mission to make good the claim of Chris¬ 
tianity on the attention of heathens by reason of 
its points of analogy with the higher truths of 
pagan antiquity [Brucker, II. Phil. I. i. 2, 4; 
Aowman’s Arians, i. 4]. 

ECONOMY. OtKovo/xta, as a technical term in 
theology, means vicarious dispensation, as that of a 
household by a steward [Gen. xv. 2, xvi. 1, 3, 8; 
Isa. xxii. 19, 21]. It is used in this sense by St. 
Paul, OiKovo/jIav TreTicrTevpac [Eph. i. 10]. The 
Church applied the term at an early date to 
signify the dispensation of Divine mercy admini¬ 
stered by the Son, in connection with His Incar¬ 
nation; His pre-existence in the mere glory of 
the Word being expressed by its correlative, 
OeoAoyta. Thus Tertvdlian, thinking in Greek 
though writing in Latin, says “ There is one God, 
but under this dispensation which we call the 
economy, there is the Son” [adv. Prax. 11], and 
Hippolytus c. Noet: “ "Who docs not affirm that 
there is one God, yet so he does not annul the 
economy” [3]. “ In whom is God but in Christ 

Jesus according to the mystery of the economy ” 
[4]. “This Word was truly the mystery of the 
economy of Holy Spirit and Virgin begetting one 
Son of God” [16]. In a wider sense the word 
refers to the Trinity in Unity, as connected in¬ 
separably with the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
So the same writer: “As respects the Divine 
energy there is one God, but as respects the 
economy its manifestation is threefold” [c. Noet. 
8 ]; and afterwards, having spoken of the Father 
and the Son, he adds: “And in the economy 
third in position is the grace of the Holy Spirit” 
[14]; and of the Trinity in Unity: “The economy 
of unison is resolved in one God, for God is One” 
[»&.]. A word of this kind was not likely to be 
left untouched by the Gnostics, and they gave to 
it a Platonic colouring. They were Realists in 
their theosophy, and Avith them the pre-existent 
ISeat of things had a true substantial existence. 
The ZEonic Soter of their system, invested by 
the Demiurge Avith a body having a psychic or 
a nim al nature, /< a r oIkovo/jjjxv, in due course ap¬ 
peared in the earthly counterpart of that body. 
Thus also Valentinus imagined that Christ had a 
spiritual body [Tert. de Gann. Chr. 15]; and in 
the Cabbalistic book Zohar of the JeAvs, the 
prototypal idea of Man pre-existed as the Adam 
Cadmon or Dltt > an d in the sixth day of 
creation Avas formed according to that Divine idea 
from the dust of the earth [see Irenseus, Cambr. 
ed. i 134, n. 2 ; 224, 1 ; and 232, n. 3; Neander, 
Genet. Entw. 15, quoted at 344, n. 1]. From the 
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idea of this Soter, /car’ oiKovofxlav, Apollinaris 
would seeem to have developed his particular 
form of heresy; the heresies of the fourth and 
subsequent centuries being little else than old 
heretical matter run into new moulds. There is 
another use of the term in patristical divinity very 
different from the preceding, where a thing said 
or done bears one meaning to the sense, while a 
further meaning is contained in it as the flower 
in the germ. It is closely allied to the Disci- 
plina Arcani, whereby so much of the entire 
truth is communicated as the recipient is able to 
assimilate, more being reserved for after instruc¬ 
tion. It is the way in which we deal with child¬ 
ren, and a homely explanation is perhaps the 
best; we give a true answer to their simple 
questions, that so far as it reaches is quite to the 
point ] but much is reserved i<ar oiKovo/xiav, that 
as the intellect expands will also be communicated, 
but for the present must be kept back. St. Paul 
gave milk to babes who could not digest stronger 
food 3 he was “ all things to all men” [1 Cor. ix. 
20]. To the Jews he was as a Jew that he might 
gain the Jews; to them that are 'without law, as 
without law; with the heathen he could so far 
shew a common interest as to take the ground of 
their mythological notions, and quote to them 
their poets. It was done fear’ oiKovo/uav, that 
the dull eye might be inured gradually to bear 
the majestic glory of Christian truth. And it is 
the practice which every teacher is compelled to 
adopt. The preacher may be fidl of information 
upon abstruse points, that might be unfolded 
with advantage before learned hearers ; but he 
must lay other food before his ordinary flock. 
An inversion of this order would only make 
him unintelligible to the latter, and cause inat¬ 
tentive hearers among the former. He must 
be guided therefore in the choice and handling of 
his subject xar oiKovojilav. In no other way was 
the proud spirit of heathen philosophy led by 
the great teachers of the day in the third cen¬ 
tury to bow itself in self-abasement before the 
Cross of Christ. [See Gataker, Marc. Anton, xi. 
IS, p. 331.; Newman’s Arians, 72, 82.] 

ECTENE. [Litany.] 

ELECTION. The Calvinistic doctrine of 
election has been already examined [Calvinism] ; 
we shall now state, according to the teaching 
of Holy Scripture and . of the Fathers, the true 
doctrine which Calvinism has perverted. Pas¬ 
sages may first be quoted in illustration of the 
general teaching of Holy Scripture. We read 
of God’s “ electing,” of an “ election,” and of 
the “ elect.” Thus, “ He hath chosen us in 
Him before the foundation of the world, that 
Ave should be holy and without blame before 
Him in love” [Ephes. i. 4]. “We are bound 
to give thanks alway for you, brethren beloved 
of the Lord, because God hath from the be¬ 
ginning chosen you to salvation through sancti¬ 
fication of the Spirit, and belief of the truth ” 
[2 Tliess. ii. 13]. St. Peter addresses his first 
Epistle to the strangers scattered throughout 
Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
“elect according to the foreknowledge of God 
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the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the Blood of 
Jesus Christ ” [1 Epist. i. 1]. St. Paul also 
speaks of “ the purpose of God according to 
election” as not being “of works, but of Him 
that calleth” [Pom. ix. 11], and of a “remnant 
according to the election of grace ” [Bom. xi. 5]. 
And to the Thessalonians, “ knowing. brethren 
beloved your election of God, for our Gospel 
came to you not in word only, but also in power 
and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance ” 
[1 Epist. i. 4]. And St. Peter speaks of the 
Church at Babylon as “ elected together with 
you ” [1 Pet. v. 13], and says, “make your call¬ 
ing and election sure” [2 Epist. i. 10]. The 
“ elect ” are also frequently named : “ For the 
elect’s sake, those days shall be shortened ” 
[Matt. xxiv. 22]. “ If it were possible they 

(false Christs) shall deceive even the elect ” 
[Ibid. v. 24]. “ Shall not God avenge His own 

elect 1” [Luke xviii. 7.] “ I endure all things for 
the elect’s sake” [2 Tim. ii. 10]. “The faith of 
God’s elect ” [Tit. i. 1]. “ Put on as the elect 

of God bowels and mercies ” [Col. iii. 12]. 
“ Ye are an elect race ” [2 Pet. ii. 9]. We also 
read of individuals as being elect: St. Paul was 
an elect vessel [Acts ix. 15 ]; he speaks of Bufus 
as elect in the Lord [Pom. xvi. 13J. And St. 
John addresses his Second Epistle to the elect 
Cyria, and mentions her elect sister. 1 

Again, this election, as intimated in some of 
the passages quoted, is represented as being 
founded on God’s foreknowledge and predestina¬ 
tion—God foreknows, predestinates, calls, elects, 
justifies, glorifies. Thus St. Paul [Pom. viii. 
28-30], whom God did foreknow, or, as he says 
in the previous verse, “ the called according to 
purpose,” He did predestinate. Mark also the 
connection of predestination with salvation. Thus 
St. Paul says. “ a remnant shall be saved” [Pom. 
ix. 27]. God “ hath saved us and called us with 
an holy calling ” [2 Tim. i. 9]. “ To us which 

are saved” [1 Cor. i. 18]. The Lord added the 
saved, cra>£opeeovs, to the Church [Acts ii. 47]. 
“ Ye are saved if ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you ” [1 Cor. xv. 2], We arc a 
sweet savour of Christ in the saved and in the 
lost [2 Cor. ii. 15]. “ By grace ye were saved 

through faith ” [Ephes. ii. 8]. “ He hath saved 

us by the washing of regeneration ” [Tit. 
iii. 5], “ Baptism doth now save us ” [1 Pet. 
iii. 21]. 

Moreover, St. Paul in the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, speaking more definitely of the mys¬ 
tery of predestination, says : “ God predestinated 
us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
unto Himself, . . . that in the dispensation of 
the fulness of times, He might gather together in 
one all things in Christ”'[John x. 1G ; xi. 52. 
Ephes. iii. 4, G], both which are in heaven and 
which are in earth [Ephes. iii. 15], “ even in Him, 
in whom also we have obtained an inheritance, 
being predestinated according to the purpose of 
Him who worketli all things after the counsel of 

1 Called in the English Version “the elect lady.” 
Kvpiq. is most probably a proper name. 
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His own will” [Eplies. i. 11]. And afterwards 
he thus defines this mystery of predestination, 
“ which in other ages was not made known unto 
the sons of men as it is now revealed unto His 
holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; that 
the Gentiles should be fellow-lieirs, and of the 
same body, and partakers of His promise in 
Christ by the gospel ” [Ephes. iii. 5, 6 ; see also 
Col. i. 26, 27]. 

Now, considering the passages quoted, Avithout 
referring at present to the sovereignty of the de¬ 
cree of election, of Avhicli Ave shall aftenvards 
speak, and Avhicli is here often intimated, Ave can 
only conclude that election is the attribute of the 
Avhole body of the baptized. Thus, such terms 
as “ predestinated,” “ elect,” or “ saved,” are ap¬ 
plied indiscriminately to all the baptized, or to all 
members of the Churches to A\diom the Epistles 
Avero written. Such terms are not given to a feAV 
only amongst professing Christians, as might have 
been expected from the theory of an irrespective 
decree of salvation, but are equally applied to all. 
The Tliessalonian Christians, e.g. are told to re¬ 
member their election, not as if it had conferred 
special grace on a few only, Avhicli insured their 
salvation, but as being the privilege of all. Hoav- 
ever unAvorthy the lives of some of the baptized, 
as Avere those of the Corinthians, all are equally 
spoken of as being elect and chosen to salvation ; 
as many as had been baptized into Christ had 
put on Christ; all equally had been sanctified 
and saved in the laver of baptism. Individuals 
are spoken of as elect to remind them of them 
privileges, that they had the means of grace and 
the hope of glory, and to urge them to make 
their calling and election sure ; and not only so, 
but as a ground of comfort and confidence. If 
God be for us, if Ave are elected to salvation ac¬ 
cording to His purpose and grace, Avhat can hin¬ 
der the fulfilment of His Avill 1 Avhat “ can separate 
us from the love of God Avliich is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord 1 ” 

But in describing the Avhole body of the bap¬ 
tized as being “sa\ T ed,” we maybe certain that 
the Avord could not be used in an absolute sense 
as intimating final salvation. All the baptized, 
as the Scriptures plainly declare or intimate, Avill 
not finally be saved. Hence Ave must consider 
another doctrine clearly revealed in Scripture, 
and especially brought before us in the Apostolic 
epistles, the possibility of those Avho are elect, bap¬ 
tized, or saved, finally falling from grace. This 
possibility is not only indirectly intimated, but 
also clearly and positively declared. It is inti¬ 
mated in the Avarnings Avith Avhicli the Epistles 
abound, addressed to the elect or baptized, that 
they Avill be saved if they hold the confidence 
and rejoicing of the hope firm unto the end. 
“ Take heed, brethren,” says the Apostle, “ lest 
there bo in any of you an evil heart of unbelief 
in departing from the living God, but exhort one 
another daily Avhile it is called to-day, lest any of 
you be hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, 
for Ave are made partakers of Christ if Ave hold 
the beginning of our confidence steadfast unto the 
end”[Heb. iii. 6, 12-14; see also Gal. vi. 9; 
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Col. i. 23 ; 1 Thess. iii. 8; Heb. x. 36 , Rev. 
iii. 3]. 

The meaning of these passages is unmistakeable: 
they clearly imply that the filial attainment of 
salvation is conditional, and depends upon our 
OAvn earnestness and Avatchfulness in the spiritual 
Avarfare—our continuance in faith and obedience 
unto the end. But the Apostles not only intimate 
that the attainment of salvation is conditional, 
they imply, or rather assert, the possibility of a 
final fall from grace. There are some striking 
passages bearing on this point in the Epistle to 
the IlebreAvs. Thus in the 4th chapter [vcr. 1]: 
“ Let us therefore fear, lest, a promise being left 
us of entering into His rest, it should appear that 
any of you failed of it”—or Avere shut out of 
heaven, as the disobedient Israelites out of the 
promised land. Again, “it is impossible for those 
avIio Avere once enlightened and bai'e tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and Avere made partakers of the 
Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good Word of 
God, and the poAvers of the A\ r orld to come, “to 
have fallen into apostasy” (kcu —apa—eo-ovras) and 
rencAV them again unto repentance, . . . Avhose 
end is to be burned” [vi. 4-8]. “If we sin 
Avilfully after Ave have receded the knoAvledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sin, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation Avhich shall devour the ad¬ 
versaries” [x. 26, 27]. “Now the just shall lrv r e 
by faith, but if he draw back, My soul shall have 
no pleasure in him: .but Ave are not of them avIio 
draAV back unto perdition” [x. 38, 39]. See Ezck. 
xviii. 24 (LXX.), Avliere the righteous man (StKcuos) 
is also spoken of as turning aAvay from his right¬ 
eousness, and dying in his iniquity: also 2 Pet. 
ii. 20, 21. 

Not only, however, is the possibility of a final 
fall from grace clearly intimated, but in no instance 
do Ave read of Christians as being absolutely as¬ 
sured of salvation. St. Paul Avas one of the elect, 
and yet his language respecting himself ahvays 
implies that his election as regards final salvation 
Avas only conditional. He counts not himself to 
have apprehended, or already gained the heavenly 
prize, but says, “I press toAvards the mark for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus” [Philip, iii. 12-14]. And again, Avith 
allusion to the same metaphor, “I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection, lest by any 
means when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway.” 1 When the end of his 
Apostolic course approached, then A\ r e hear Avords 
of subdued confidence: “ I lia\ T e fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a croAvn 
of righteousness ” [2 Tim. iv. 7, 8]. When speak¬ 
ing of the faithful at Philippi, of Avhose salvation 
he Avas most assured, he does not go beyond Avords 
of strong hope or confident expectation: “he is 
persuaded of this (has a confident hope or assured 
belief, but not an absolute certainty) that He 

1 ’Acdtcifios, unfit for or unworthy of, and thus losing 
the prize. Dr. Burton (Greek Testament in loc.) refers in 
illustration of the meaning of this Avord to James i. 12, 
ouKifios j(v6/xevos \rt\l/eraL rbv cre<bavov tvs fwfis. 
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who hath begun a good work in them will con¬ 
tinue or bring it to an end (eTrtTeX&ra) until the 
day of Jesus Christ” [i. 6 ]. Again, some are 
spoken of in the same Epistle [iv. 3] whose 
names arc written in the Book of Life , 1 which has 
been thought to imply a certainty of their final 
salvation—a supposition which cannot be ad¬ 
mitted since the danger or possibility at least of 
being blotted out of the Book of Life is elsewhere 
clearly intimated, “he that overcometh, I will not 
blot his name out of the Book of Life ” [Rev. 
iii. 5]. 

To sum up the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
which is brought before us in the quotation 
already given. Predestination is God’s decree to 
bestow upon certain persons the blessings of the 
Gospel; this decree is assigned to God’s sovereign 
purpose and grace, and is represented to shew 
that it is fixed and unalterable, as before the 
foundation of the world or from eternity : it 
is not to be attributed to man’s foreseen merits, 
but only to God’s sovereign will. Election is the 
carrying out of this decree of predestination by 
God’s choice of individuals upon whom He bestows 
the blessings of redemption and salvation, and is 
carried into effect when they are admitted into 
the Church by baptism. Thus election is spoken 
of as regards collective bodies or churches, and 
also individuals: individuals are elect, and also 
the whole body of the baptized are God’s elect 
people, predestinated to salvation. God had for¬ 
merly an elect people—the Jews : foreseeing their 
rejection of the Gospel, He chose instead of them 
the Gentiles to share the privileges of His Church. 
This was the mystery hid from ages and genera¬ 
tions, that “ the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs, 
and of the same body”—-should be admitted into 
the Church, by Christ’s redemption renewed and 
glorified: or rather, that the Church—the parti¬ 
tion wall being finally broken down — should 
gather together in one all nations, Jew and Gen¬ 
tile, united in Catholic communion: “even” us, 
says the Apostle, “whom He hath called, not of 
the Jews only, but also of the Gentiles.” 

But an objection has been made against the 
teaching of Holy Scripture, that the elect and the 
baptized are synonymous—that the elect are often 
spoken of as holy persons living in a state of 
favour and acceptance with God (as in some of 
the passages before quoted). Thus God works 
miracles for the sake of His elect: He hears their 
prayers “as they cry day and night to Him: ” and 
St. Paul “ endured all things for the elect’s sake.” 
Such statements, at first sight, may lead to the 
supposition that the elect, as stick, are God’s faith¬ 
ful and obedient servants. But such an inference, 
though plausible, is certainly -without foundation. 
Men may be holy by profession, as certainly all 
the baptized are, though as regards many of them, 
the duties and obligations which that profession 
implies arc forgotten and neglected. Should we 
find it difficult to reconcile with the declaration 
of Scripture, the nominal or professional holiness 
only of multitudes of the baptized, and think that 

1 A metaphor taken from the OH Testament: see 
Exod. xxxii. 32 ; Psa. lxix. 23; Dan. xii. 1. 
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its statements would thus be deceptive or unreal, 
let us consider the type of the Christian Church, 
or the Jewish election, and we shall clearly per¬ 
ceive that the objection is baseless, since holiness 
is affirmed in the most unreserved terms of the 
Jewish Church, though it is certain that such de¬ 
clarations can only be understood with consider- 
alfie latitude or a vast number of exceptions. 
The Jews are spoken of as a holy nation, a pecu¬ 
liar people. Balaam, speaking by Divine inspira¬ 
tion, says, “ God hath not beheld iniquity in 
Jacob,neither hath He seen perverseness in Israel” 
[JSTumb. xxiii, 21]. How, compare this with 
another account of the same people : “ The Lord 
said unto Moses, I have seen this people, and 
behold it is a stiff-necked people” [Exod. xxxii. 9], 
or with the description given of them by their 
own lawgiver, “From the day that thou didst de¬ 
part out of Egypt until ye came to this place ye 
have been rebellious against the Lord” [Deut. ix. 
7]. Strange account to hear of a “holy” nation, 
in whom God “ had seen no iniquity,” a “ peculiar 
people,” a “kingdom of priests,” consecrated to 
the Lord’s service ! It is at least unquestionable 
that men may in a certain sense be called holy 
as being such by profession (as were the Jews), 
and that the word does not necessarily imply 
real holiness. Yet let it not be supposed that 
the language of Scripture is in any degree delusive 
or can justly be charged with unreality. Israel 
was a holy nation : to them pertained “the adop¬ 
tion, the glory, the covenant, the giving of the 
law, the service of God and the promises,” and 
amidst multitudes of rebels and idolaters, there 
were thousands who had not bowed the knee to 
the image of Baal”—holy persons, God’s true 
and accepted servants : just as we read at a later 
period of their history of some “who departed 
not from the temple day and night, serving God 
with fasting and prayers.” 

The Christian Church, as Bishop Pearson says 
in his Exposition of the Greed [Art. IX.], may 
be spoken of as holy in four ways [ 1 ], by voca¬ 
tion [a holy calling, 2 Tim. i. 9]; [2 in reference 
to the offices appointed, and the powers exer¬ 
cised, which in their institution and operation are 
holy; [3] by profession and engagement [2 Tim. 
vii. 2 , 19] • [4] in regard to the end or object of 
the Church, for the purchasing of a holy and 
precious people; for the begetting and increasing 
of holiness', that God may hereby bring men to 
the fruition of Himself. The Church, also, as 
Bishop Pearson afterwards says, “ is really holy 
in this world in relation to all godly persons con¬ 
tained in it by a real infused sanctity.” Thus, 
our profession of faith, acknowledging as we 
must, the ungodliness of multitudes in the mys¬ 
tical body, is neither unmeaning nor unreal, but 
simply and absolutely true: “ I believe in one 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Such is the teaching of Holy Scripture on 
election, which is confirmed by the testimony of 
the Ancient Church. The Fathers generally, as 
Bingham says , 2 did not think that by elect was 
meant a few, but the whole body of Christians, 
2 Antiquities, bk. i. c. 1. 
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“ but all who by the waters’ of baptism had en¬ 
tered into the Church.” Hence also, as might 
be expected, the Eathers expressly teach or im¬ 
ply that the elect or the baptized may finally 
perish. Thus St. Clement of Eome, in his Eirst 
Epistle to the Corinthians, speaks of the whole 
“ brotherhood of Christians being the elect people 
of Go'd,” bidding them “lift up holy and un¬ 
polluted hands to God, who hath made ns a part 
of His election .” 1 St. Ignatius, in his Epistle to 
the Trallians, addresses their church as elect; 
and speaks of the Church at Ephesus as “ pre¬ 
destinated before the world began to an endur¬ 
ing and unchangeable glory.” In the Shepherd 
of Hernias we read of the elect as synonymous 
with the baptized Church, and of the possibility 
of a final fall from grace. “He said unto me, 
Canst thou tell these things to the elect of God? 
the Lord hath sworn by His glory concerning the 
elect—that day being pre-determined—that if 
any man shall even now sin, he shall not be 
saved .” 2 “Go, therefore, and relate these won¬ 
derful things [magnalia] to the elect of God. . . . 
Woe to the doubtful ones who hear these words 
and despise them; it had been better for them 
not to have been born .” 3 St. Justin Martyr 
says of Christians: “We are not a despicable 
people, for God hath elected (e'^eAe'^aro) us, and 
was manifested to those who asked not for Him. 
. . . Christ called him (Abraham) with His voice 
by the like calling, and commanded him to go 
out of the land in which he was dwelling. Yea, 
and Tie hath called us all by that voice, and we 
have now gone out of that way of life [joAn-etas] 
in which we were living like the other inhabit¬ 
ants of the world, in sin, and together with Abra¬ 
ham wc shall possess the Holy Land, receiving 
our inheritance for endless ages, being the chil¬ 
dren of Abraham through a like faith .” 4 St. 
1 renceus says: “The Church is the congregation 
[synagoga] of God, which God, that is the Son, 
hath collected through Himself .” 5 And again, 
“ the variegated sheep were Jacob’s wages, and 
Christ’s wages are men from various and diverse 
nations met together in one cohort of faith.” 6 

It is unnecessary to add further quotations in 
proof of this view of election so clearly taught in 
Scripture and by the Eathers. We may go on 
to consider another theory which also rests upon 
Scriptural and patristic authority, and which at 
first sight may appear to differ essentially from 
the one already set forth, namely, the theory of 
predestination to life from God’s foresight of the 
Christian’s perseverance in faith and holiness [ex 
prajvisis meritis]. It may be shewn first that this 
theory of predestination was generally held by 
the Fathers from the second century, though not 
to the exclusion of the vietv already given, with 
which it is not really inconsistent. Thus, in the 
words of St. Clement of Alexandria, “ there is 
one ancient and Catholic Church which collects 

1 Secs. 2, 29. 

2 Visio 2, secs. 1, 2. 

3 Lib. i. visio iv. sec. 2. 

4 Dial c. Trypho, sec. 119. 

6 Advers. Hceres. lib. iii. c. 6. 

6 Ibid. lib. iv. c. 38. 
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together those already ordained or fitly disposed 
fjSr] KaTarerdy/xei/ovs], whom God predestinated 
irpowp tore], having known before the foundation 
of the world that they would be righteous.” 7 St. 
Jerome thus explains Eom. viii. 30-32: “To 
predestinate is the same as to foreknow; there¬ 
fore, whom He foresaw would be conformed (to 
the image of His Son) in this world, He pur¬ 
posed (voluit) that they should be conformed to 
Him in glory; . . . whom He foresaw would be¬ 
lieve, those He called, for calling collects the 
willing, not the unwilling” s (invitos). Tlieodoret 
also, in explaining the same passage, says: “He 
does not call merely, but calls those who have 
purpose [rou? rrpoOecnv lyorras]. Those whose 
purpose [rTpodeuLs] He foreknow He predestinated 
from the beginning (avwthv); and having predes¬ 
tinated He called; and having called He justi¬ 
fied through baptism; and having justified Ho 
glorified, calling them sons, and bestowing upon 
them the grace of His Holy Spirit.” 9 The 
commentary of St. Chrysostom on this passage 
is essentially the same. Thus he says: “ It is not 
the calling alone, but the purpose of those called 
which works salvation.” St. Ambrose also says, 
( ‘ Whom He predestinated those He foreknew. He 
did not predestinate before He foreknew, but 
whose merits He foreknew He predestinated them 
to reward.” 10 And the pseudo-Ambrose: “He 
elected to receive the promised rewards those 
whom He foresaw would be devoted to Him.” 11 
And yet amongst the writers quoted, we find a 
recognition of the view that all the baptized are, 
in a certain sense, the elect, and that election is 
not to be assigned to man’s foreseen merits, but 
to God’s undeserved grace. Thus, St. Jerome, in 
his Commentary on the Ephesians [c. i.]: “For 
Paul and others like him were not chosen be¬ 
cause they were unblameable, but are chosen and 
predestinated, that in after life, by good works 
(opera et virtutes), they may be holy and un¬ 
blameable ;” 12 where it cannot be doubted there 
is a recognition of the doctrine of baptismal elec¬ 
tion. However, the Eathers generally, from the 
second century, spoke of predestination as being 
from a foresight of good works, so that St. Pros¬ 
per, in his attempted defence of the teaching of 
St. Augustine on predestination, is compelled to 
admit, on examining the teaching of the early 
Eathers, that almost all of them believed election 
to be from foreseen merits. 13 

But let us examine the two theories, and it 
will be found that they are not contradictory: 
one theory, it may be said, implicitly contains, 

7 Stromata, lib. vii. c. 17. 

8 St. Hieronymi Opera, tom. xi. [Migne ed.] 

9 Comment, in St. Paul's Epist. in loo. 

10 De Fide, lib. v. c. 6. 

11 Inter Ambrosii Oper. tom. ii. [Migne ed.] 

12 St. Hieronymi Opera, tom, vii. [Migne.] 

13 “Retractatis priorum de bae re opinionibus poene 
omnium par invenitur et una sententia, qua pnepositum 
et praedestinationem Dei secundum prrescicntiara reeepe- 
runt; et ob hoc Deus alios vasa honoris, alios contume- 
liffi fecerit, quia finem uniuscujusque prawiderit, et sub 
ipso gratice adjutorio in qua futurus esset voluntate et 
actione prfesciverit.” [St. Prosper, Epist. ad Amj list, 
inter opera August, tom. ii. Epist. cexxv.] 
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and almost necessarily leads to the other. The 
one theory may he ealled “ predestination to graee” 
—the first step to the attainment of eternal life— 
’.vhieh is to he attributed only to God’s sovereign 
will and unmerited favour: the other view may 
he termed “predestination to glory,” which is 
conditional, and depends upon our own improve¬ 
ment of the gifts of graee. Election, as we have 
seen, is always spoken of in Scripture as being, 
in a certain sense, connected with holiness and 
the final attainment of salvation ; and as many of 
the baptized do not exhibit the fruits of holiness, 
and their profession is obviously nominal only, 
the Fathers were almost necessarily led to con¬ 
sider the subject from another point of view, for 
which we shall see the Scriptures afforded sufficient 
warrant; namely, as regards the persons in the 
visible Church to whom the word in its fullest 
and truest sense only belonged; who were not 
only predestinated to life, but conformed to the 
image of Jesus Christ—thus affording proof 
that, as the Head and members, they would be 
glorified together. All the baptized were adopted 
into the family of God, really made His sons; 
yet, as St. Paul intimates, there was another, a 
higher, more assured sonship—sonship in its 
most perfeet sense ; “ for as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 

There is, as we shall shew, sufficient proof of 
“ predestination to glory ” in Holy Scripture. 
For, without citing the well-known passage of 
St. Paul in the Epistle to the Eomans [viii. 30- 
32], the meaning of which is somewhat doubtful 
and uncertain, 1 we may turn to other passages. 
Our Lord says [Matt. xxv. 24-25], “Come ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom pre¬ 
pared for you from the foundation of the world: 
for I was an hungred, and ye gave hie meat,” &c. 
Here is predestination to glory, a kingdom pre¬ 
pared before the foundation of the world, the 
attainment of which is represented as being con¬ 
ditional, from a foresight of the Christian’s good 
works or improvement of the means of graee. 
St. Paul, after saying “the Lord lnioweth them 
that are His,” adds, “ that in a great house there 

1 The interpretation of this passage mainly depends on 
the word 7 rpotyvw (foreknew), which may have different 
meanings. The Greek Fathers, generally, thought that 
it referred to the foreseen character of the predestinated, 
that is, that God predestinated those whom He foresaw 
would live and persevere in faith and obedience (predes¬ 
tination to glory). This word, however, will equally 
bear another sense: to “know” often means in Scrip¬ 
ture, to “approveof” or “love.” “Godknows (yivwo-Kfc) 
or loves the way of the righteous ” [Psa. i. C] ; 
“Depart from Me, I never knew you” [Matt. vii. 23]; 
“The Lord knoweth them that are His” [2 Tim. ii. 19]. 
The word irpotyvw is afterwards used by the Apostle in 
this Epistle in reference to predestination in the sense, 
most probable, of “ loved: ” “ God hath not cast away His 
people whom He foreknew” [Rom. xi. 2], i.e. “loved” 
[comp, with Amos iii. 2, where “known” can only mean 
favoured or loved]. According to this more probable 
meaning of the word, the passage will have reference to 
“predestination to grace”—the “foreknown” or loved 
being those chosen from the rest of mankind who are the 
objects of God’s undeserved favour and grace. It may be 
added that all the Greek Fathers interpreted “justified” 
and “glorified” in the passage before us of the gifts of 
baptismal grace. 
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are vessels, some to honour and some to dishonour, 
and that if any one shall have cleansed himself 
from these (the defilement of sin and sinners), he 
shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified and meet 
for the master’s use” [2 Tim. ii. 21]. “God,” says 
St. James, “hath ehosen (e^eAl^aro) the poor in 
this world, rieh in faith, and heirs of the king¬ 
dom which He hath promised to them that love 
Him” [ii. 5". 

Here we have predestination to glory founded 
on God’s foreknowledge of our improvement of 
His gifts of grace, and perseverance in faith and 
obedience: a statement amply confirmed by 
what has been before proved of the conditionality 
of the promises of graee and salvation, and the 
possibility of the righteous finally falling from 
grace : in other words, of the oft-repeated teach¬ 
ing of Scripture that man has free-will in a re¬ 
generate state. The Calvinistic theory of irres¬ 
pective predestination to glory is either founded 
on, or necessarily implies, a denial of this truth. 
A Calvinist asserts, indeed, that the elect have 
free-will, and yet maintains that the grace given 
to them is always effectual to its intended pur¬ 
pose, turning from sin to holiness, and assuredly 
preserving them from a final fall from grace. 
But this theory of necessarily effectual grace 
amounts to a denial of free-will. A will neces¬ 
sarily swayed from without, in whatever direction, 
is not free-will at all: the word becomes a “ titu- 
lus sine re,” without corresponding or intelligible 
meaning. It is absolutely certain, according to the 
Calvinistic theory, that the regenerate have not 
free-will. “ Behold,” says our Lord, “ I stand at 
the door and knoek, if any man open to hie, I 
wnll eome in to him.” Can we mistake the 
necessity here implied of man’s voluntary co¬ 
operation with graee. Christ knocks : all do not 
heed the Saviour’s call, and why does one rather 
than another open the door ] Can we doubt that 
it is owing to himself, his faithful use or abuse 
of free-will] [see 2 Cor. v. 20, vi. 1, 2]. Beject¬ 
ing the Pelagian and semi-Pelagian heresies con¬ 
demned by the Second Council of Orange [II. 
Aurausicanum; a.d. 529], and fully maintaining 
that it is only through grace that we can believe 
and obey God’s commandments, and that it is “ in 
and through Him alone that all good works can 
be begun, continued and ended,” it must also be 
asserted, according to express teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture, that God has endowed man with free-will to 
accept or refuse the offers of grace, and that his 
salvation depends upon its faithful use. 

Thus has been set forth the seriptural and 
Catholic teaching of predestination to grace and 
also of predestination to glory, founded on God’s 
foreknowledge; Holy Scripture teaching, as we 
have fully proved, that predestination to grace is 
wholly unmerited on our part. 2 A few additional 
remarks are required, confirming and illustrating 
St. Paul’s teaching, especially in the ninth chap- 

2 This is equally true of the type under the Old Dispen¬ 
sation. . The following passages will shew that the Jewish 
election is assigned not to the merits of the chosen race, but 
only to God’s sovereign purpose and undeserved mercy or 
graee, Deut. ix. 46, xxvi. 18; Psa. xxxiii. 12, cxvl 1; 
Ezek. xx. 5-11. 
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ter of the Homans, in which he silences the 
gainsayer, not by attempting to prove the justice 
of God’s dealings, but simply by alleging His 
sovereign purpose and inscrutable will. The 
mysteriousness of the election of grace is evident 
from the fact, that to some nations only, and 
thus to eertain individuals, has the Gospel been 
preached; others have been left in heathen 
darkness, “without hope and without God 
in the world.” The Apostle St. Paul was for¬ 
bidden of the Holy Ghost to preach the word in 
Asia, and when he essayed to go into Bithynia 
was not suffered by the Spirit [Aets xvi. G]. In 
a vision ho saw a man of Macedonia, saying, 
“ Come and help us,” by which lie gathered that 
the Lord had ealled him to preach the Gospel 
there. Our Lord also elearly intimates God’s 
sovereignty in the bestowal of His good gifts, 
when He says that many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elisha, but to none of them was 
he sent but to a widow of Sarepta [Lukexiv. 
25-27], and that if the mighty works done in 
Chorazin and Betlisaida had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, they would have repented long ago 
in sackeloth and ashes [Matt. xi. 21]. Such is 
God’s mysterious decree of predestination to grace 
(widely differing indeed from the Calvinistic theory 
of an irrespective decree of salvation, since it 
does not imply that all to whom the Gospel is 
not preached, whatever may be their state of 
darkness and ignorance, will be eternally lost), but 
still a mysterious decree, not to be fathomed by 
man’s wisdom or reconciled to his notions of 
equity. “Hay, but 0 man who art thou that 
repliest against God? shall the thing formed say 
to Him that formed it, Why hast Thou made me 
thus 1” 

The Church of England reeognises the doctrine 
of predestination in its twofold aspect. The doc¬ 
trine of predestination to grace is implied in the 
Catechism, in which every baptized child is taught 
to “ believe in God the Holy Ghost, who sanc- 
tifietli him and all the elect people of God,” and 
in the Collect of All Saints’ Hay, where the elect 
are spoken of as knit together in one communion 
and fellowship in the mystical body of Christ, or 
in the Church, the elect unquestionably meaning 
all the baptized or members of the Church. In 
the 17 th Article predestination to glory is affirmed; 
and according to the wording of the Article, no 
other interpretation appears tenable than that 
all the elect or the predestinate are there repre¬ 
sented as being finally saved. “ Predestination 
to life is the everlasting purpose of God, . . . 

to deliver from curse and damnation those whom 
He hath chosen in Christ. Wherefore they which 
be endued with so excellent a benefit of God be 
ealled, and at length by God’s merey they attain 
to everlasting felicity.” 

We have before explained the doctrine of predes¬ 
tination to life from God’s foreknowledge of perse¬ 
verance in holiness, and shewn that this doctrine 
afterwards met with general acceptance. In the 
Middle Ages different opinions were held as to 
the eause of predestination, some, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas, attributing it to the mere will or good 
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pleasure of God, and others to His foresight of 
holiness and perseverance; but all believed in the 
assured salvation of the elect or predestinated. 
Afterwards, in the controversy between Calvinists 
and Arminians, in the seventeenth eentury, both 
parties believed in the final salvation of the elect. 
They differed on the important point of the 
moving cause of God’s election—whether from a 
foresight of the believer’s holiness and persever¬ 
ance in grace, or merely from His own sovereign 
■will or good pleasure. Hence the compiler of the 
Article takes for granted what was admitted or 
believed by both parties, but leaves undecided or 
an open question the point of dispute between 
them. We do not read in the Article of “ fore¬ 
seen merits or obedience” (Arminianism) or of 
God’s “ mere will and pleasure ” (Calvinism). 
That the point in dispute between the rival parties 
is intentionally left undecided, is obvious from a 
comparison of the Article itself with contempo¬ 
raneous confessions of faith that are avowedly 
Calvinistic, 1 since in all of them the eause of 
predestination is elearly stated (God’s mere will 
or pleasure), nor can any reason be given why 
a similar clause u r as not inserted in the 17th 
Article, had the Beformers intended an exclusively 
Calvinistic sense. An attempt was afterwards 
made by the Lambeth Articles 2 to engraft a 
definite or Calvinistic meaning on the Article 
which it did not previously bear. But this 
important point in dispute is left undecided by 
our Church, after the example of the Western 
Church in the Middle Ages; to which may be 
added that of the Boman Catholic Church since 
the Beformation. 

ELEMENTS. [Eucharist.] 

ELEMENTS, Hivine and human, in Holy 
Scripture. The eo-existence of these is the source 
of the difficulty whieh many feel in accepting the 
doctrine of the perfeet Inspiration of the sacred 
writers. That there is a human as well as a 
Divine element in the composition of the Bible is 
a simple matter of fact. On the one hand, God 
has granted a Bevelation; on the other, human 
language has been made the channel to eonvey 
it, and men have been chosen as the agents to 
record it. The same fact is apparent when we 
consider the varieties of diction which meet us 
as we examine the Hebrew or the Greek text, 
arising partly from the ehanges undergone by the 
Hebrew language during the lapse of centuries, 
partly from the natural genius and personal 
peculiarities of the -writers of either Testament. 
This variety is also apparent, as we notice the 
differences in point of style between the prophet¬ 
ical and historical parts of Scripture, as well as 
between the different prophets and historians 

1 Thus, in the Seotiecma Confcssio: “Ex mera gratia 
elegit nos.” In the Bclgica Confcssio, “ pro mera et 
gratuita bonitatc elegit.” In Confcssio Helvetica, “prae- 
destinavit vcl elegit libere et mera sua gratia, nullo ho- 
minurn respeetu.” Niemyer, Confcssionum Collectio, 1840. 

2 As in the Second Article : “The moving or efficient 
eause of predestination lu life is not the foresight of faith, 
or perseverance, or good works, or anything whieh is in¬ 
herent in persons predestinated, but the sole will of God's 
good pleasure. ” 
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themselves. St. Paul has expressed this fact 
succinctly: “Wc are labourers together with 
God" [1 Cor. iii. 9]. 

To shew how this union of elements so widely 
separate can he effected, and how their combina¬ 
tion secures the infallible authority of the Bible, 
is the object of the Dynamical theory of Inspira¬ 
tion, by which it is meant that the Divine in¬ 
fluence acted upon the faculties of each sacred 
writer in accordance with their natural laws— 
e.g. God alone was the source of such or such a 
communication ; human agency was but the con¬ 
dition under which that communication, through 
the channel of Holy Scripture, became known to 
mankind. 

And here it may be well to examine, in order 
to point out its defectiveness, an illustration ad¬ 
duced by many as explanatory of the co-exist- 
cnce of the Divine and human elements in the 
Bible, viz. the union of the Divine and human 
Natures in the Person of Christ. Were wc, in¬ 
deed, to regard human language as an abstract 
entity when we speak of Holy Scripture,—just 
as human nature is regarded when we speak of 
the mystery of the Incarnation,—it might, per¬ 
haps, be legitimate to say that the Holy Ghost 
is manifest in the Old and New Testament, as 
the Eternal Word was “manifest in the flesh.” 
In this sense, hoAvever, we deal with a vague 
generality Avhich affords no aid Avhatcver in ex¬ 
plaining the nature of Inspiration, for avc speak 
of language irrespectively of tongue, or dialect, or 
the particular person avIio Avrites; AA r hetlicr the 
language be HebrcAv or Greek, or the Avriter the 
author of the earliest or of the latest book of the 
Bible. But on the other hand, A\ T hen the con¬ 
sideration of the different sacred Avriters is in¬ 
cluded,-—and on this the importance ascribed to 
the illustration altogether rests—language is re¬ 
garded from an entirely different point of view. 
It is lioAV no longer an abstraction, but the actual 
expression of different types of human thought 
and human intellect. We noAV deal Avith the 
language of Ezekiel or of St. Paul—language 
rvliich, as it meets us in the Bible, is exalted and 
moulded by Inspiration ; but Avhich, Avithout that 
Divine influence, must ever have retained the 
alloy of human imperfection. In a Avord, many 
Avould gladly find in that fallen humanity in 
which the sacred penmen confessedly share, 
some foundation for the alleged imperfections 
Avhich they profess to discover in the pages 
of Scripture. It is here that the fallacy lies 
Avhich lurks under the plausibility of this illus¬ 
tration. In order to render the illustration of 
the Incarnation in any degree applicable, a par¬ 
allel must be instituted betAveen the first members 
of the two combinations of the human and the 
Divine Avhich are assumed to be analogous;—in 
other Avoids, betAvecn the human nature which 
is included in our Lord’s Person, and those human 
characteristics of the Avriters of Scripture of Avhich 
language is but the symbol and the exponent. 
But this is a parallel Avhich cannot be drawn. 
There can be no comparison betAveen the spotless 
nature taken upon Him by the Dmne Word, 
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and that nature weakened, and sin-defiled, and 
subject to all the influences of passion and preju¬ 
dice, Avhich is inherited by the sons of men. 

ELEVATION. The lifting up of the Eu¬ 
charistic elements tOAvards heaven after their con¬ 
secration. [I.] In the ancient Liturgies it is 
directed that the priest shall elevate the Holy 
Bread, saying, ra ayia rots ayiots, or “ Sancta 
sanctis.” This has been ordinarily interpreted, 
“ Holy things to holy personsand Avith refer¬ 
ence to the Communion Avhich shortly folloAved. 
But Archdeacon Ereeman has given reasons for 
concluding that the true interpretation is “Holy 
things to holy places,” and that the rite Avas in¬ 
tended to symbolize the association of the sacred 
elements Avith the “ Holy Place ” [Heb. ix. 12], 
Avhere Christ is offering His perpetual sacrifice 
before the throne of His Father. “The idea 
is, that the Body and Blood of Christ, mysteri¬ 
ously exhibited here on earth may, by contact 
with the heavenly altar on which Christ Himself 
is ever presented—Himself as Victim offered by 
Himself as Priest—be fulfilled Avith celestial 
efficacy; may partake of the virtue and glory of 
that sacrifice, not only as it Avas offered at the 
first, but as it is in heaven, having received celes¬ 
tial ratification by being carried up into the 
Holy of Holies ” [Freeman’s Princ. Div. Scrv. 
Introd. to part ii. p. 176]. The rite is gener¬ 
ally supposed by Pfitualists to have been derived 
from the Jewish heave-offering. [II.] Another 
elevation was introduced into the Bom an Liturgy 
in the twelfth century, and into the Mozarabie 
in the sixteenth (by Cardinal Ximcnes), which 
immediately folloAvs the Avords of Institution. 
In the Mozarabie Liturgy this elevation of both 
elements is folloAved (at a later part of the ser- 
A r ice) by the ancient and primitive elevation of 
the one element as already described; but the 
latter is not now recognised in the Boman 
Liturgy. The object of this more modern rite 
Avas to -bring out strongly the idea of adoration, 
a rubric being introduced by Gregory X., about 
a.d. 1271, enjoining the celebrant and people to 
kneel and adore. But it is observable that no 
such rubric Avas ever introduced into the Angli¬ 
can Liturgy, in Avhich the direction Avas, “Post 
hcec verba ” [the Avords of Institution], “ inclinet 
se sacerdos ad hostiam et postea elevet earn supra 
frontem ut possit a populo videriand for the 
Cup, “ Hie elevet sacerdos parumper calicem . . . 
Hie elevet calicem usque ad pectus vel ultra 
caput, dicens line quoticscunque feceritis, in 
Mei memoriam facietis.” In the Boman rubric 
the words are—“Prolatis verbis consecrationis 
statim hostiam genuflexus adorat.” 

ELOHIM, a noun plural, is the name which, 
in the HebreAV Scriptures, stands for God. When 
used to signify the true God, it is commonly used 
with a singular verb, or adjective. Being the 
abstract name for God, it is applied also to false 
gods and idols, and even in the case of false gods 
this plural substantive is sometimes used Avhen 
only one is intended. The plural noun, liOAvcA r er, 
is never used Avith the singular verb in the case 
of false gods. Thus, while it expresses the 
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universal idea of God in the abstract, it seems 
also by its form to be intended to signify the 
Triune character of the true God, who was per¬ 
sonally revealed to the Hebrews under a name 
which is never given to any but Himself, the 
sacred name Jehovah. It will be more suitable 
to treat of the distinction between these two 
names under that heading. Let it suffice in the 
present plaee to notice the fact that the two 
names, though both applied to the Divine Being, 
have an entirely different purpose. Elohim ex¬ 
presses the abstract idea of godhead, whether the 
god thus spoken of be the true God or a false 
one. Jehovah is the personal name of the Cove¬ 
nant God of Israel, and Ilis special revelation of 
Himself and covenanted relationship with the 
chosen race are always implied when this name is 
used. A school of critics has chosen arbitrarily 
to break up the books of the Old Testament into 
Elohistic and Jehovistie sections, attributing them 
to different writers. The attempt, however, has 
been a glaring failure, eaeh section requiring to 
be further subdivided, for in faet it was found 
that the supposed Eloliist sometimes used also the 
name Jehovah, and vice versa. The use of the 
two names arises not from any difference of 
theological language between various writers, but 
from the difference of idea whieli had to be 
expressed. This eritieism—like many false criti¬ 
cisms—has proved to be of serviee in bringing 
out the special significance of many passages in 
whieh the name Jehovah oeeurs. The beautiful 
meaning of sueli passages would often have been 
missed, had not controversial eritieism made it 
necessary to shew how inappropriate the mere 
general name Elohim would have been in the 
same place. 

A few passages will suffice to exhibit the use 
of this word. 

[1.] God in general. The object of worship. 
“Thou shalt have no other Elohim but Me” 
[Exod. xx. 3]. “Jehovah, He is the Elohim, 
Jehovah, He is the Elohim” [1 Kings xviii. 39]. 
“They are no Elohim, but the work of men’s 
hands” [2 Kings xix. 18]. 

[2.] A god, a false god. “Against all the 
Elohim of Egypt” [Exod. xii. 12]. “Baalzebub 
the Elohim of Ekron” [2 Kings i. 2]. “Ashtoroth 
the Elohim of the Zidonians” (a female object of 
worship) [1 Kings xi. 5]. 

[3.] A representation of God, an idol. “ Make 
us Elohim to go before us” [Exod. xxxii. 1]. 

These uses of the word are naturally derived 
from its primary use as designating the true object 
of worship, the God of Israel. It need not sur¬ 
prise us that the word should be transferred in 
its plural integrity to these false objects of wor¬ 
ship. However, in its true application, it might 
indicate the plurality of persons in Jehovah, the 
true, the Triune God, yet it would naturally be 
applied to those beings who were falsely ereeted 
into the position of God, with consideration for 
the relationship only, not with any thought of 
the internal essential character of the being to 
whom the worship was paid. 

The word El, and Eloaii, the singular form of 
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this word, is of rare occurrence except in poetical 
books. “ Neither shall he regard the Elohim of 
his fathers, nor The Desire of women, nor regard 
Eloah” [Dan. xi. 37]. “ My El, My El, Why 

hast Thou forsaken Mel” [Psa. xxii. 1]. 

The primary meaning of the word. (God, in 
general) necessarily eaused its principal use to be 
in designation of the true God. He is continually 
spoken of by this name. Sometimes the article 
is prefixed, in order to give additional emphasis. 
More often it is left out. “Elohim, Thou art My 
El” [Psa. lxiii. 1]. “This is none other but the 
house of Elohim, and this is the gate of heaven” 
[Gen. xxviii. 17]. “Enoch walked with the 
Elohim” [Gen. v. 22]. 

The word is used in this sense in passages far 
too numerous to be quoted. 

The word Elohim is moreover applied in a 
subordinate and derived sense to those whom God 
has invested with His own majesty in any degree. 
Thus we mayadd two more significations, although 
it belongs rather to the lexieon to explain them. 

[4.] Eepresentatives of God, angels. “Thou hast 
made him a little lower than Elohim” [Psa. viii. 
6]. “Worship Him all ye Elohim” [Psa. xevii. 7]. 

[5.] Eepresentatives of God, judges, kings, &e. 
“ His master shall bring him to the Elohim” 
[Exod. xxi. 6]. 

[6.] Sons of God, the covenanted people as 
called to partake of the Divine Nature. “ I said 
ye are Elohim, and all of you the sons of the Most 
High” [Psa. lxxxii. 6]. 

Our Lord explains this as being said of those 
“to whom the Word of God eame,” and implies 
that it is a mystery, a hard saying, for He adds 
that however difficult this may seem to be, yet 
the Scriptures must be taken in their true mean¬ 
ing, for they “eannot be broken” [John x. 35]. 
He then proceeds to vindicate His own elaim to 
be the Son of God, apparently intending to lead 
them to recognise His own Divinity as the means 
of their deification. The covenanted people were 
to become partakers of the Divine Nature by union 
with Him who was truly God Inearnate. 

It is plain that all these meanings exeept the 
first are only subordinate or transferred meanings. 
The idol receives the name Elohim because there 
is no other name that would express the honour 
falsely given to that idol. The word Elohim 
belongs properly and solely to Him who alone is 
God. The singular form remained in use only 
in poetical or philosophical language, unless its 
more abstract character were made manifest by 
some adjeetive or other addition. The plural 
form expressed that plurality of persons which 
was somewhat vaguely recognised by the Jewish 
mind as constituting the true idea of the true 
God. “Jehovah Elohim said, Lo, the man has 
beeome as one of us” [Gen. iii. 22]. 

In their striet watchfulness to guard the truth 
of the Divine Unity, the language of the Jewish 
writers surrendered its grammatical demands to 
the theological necessity, and the Name in its 
plural form was treated as a singular noun when 
it referred to the one, the only God, the God 
of Israel, Jehovah. 
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EMANATION [e from, and manare to flow]. 
The name given by the Latin writers to a 
theory of Creation which arose at Alexandria out 
of a fusion of the Persian worship of light and 
the Platonic theory of ideas. According to the 
doctrine of the former, the Divine operation was 
symbolized under the image of the rays of light 
issuing from the sun, which were most intense 
when nearest to the luminous substance of that 
body of which they were part, decreasing in 
intensity as they receded from their source, until 
at last they disappeared altogether in darkness. 
So the spiritual effulgence of the Supreme Mind 
formed a world of spirit, the intensity of which 
varied inversely with its distance from its source, 
until at length it vanished in matter. Plato, on 
the other hand, beginning from the opposite pole, 
regarded the world of reality as a series of ideal 
existences, ascending from the limit of matter 
and sensation, becoming more abstract and at the 
same time more real at every step, until they 
culminated in the Supreme Existence, who was 
at once absolutely real and had suffered abstrac¬ 
tion of every attribute by which it could be 
named or described save that of existence. [Con¬ 
ceptualism.] These two views, thus, although 
not identical in outward form, exactly cover each 
other; and if we conceive the Platonic meta¬ 
physics clothed in the new metaphor of light, 
and the Persian symbol of expanding rays, inte¬ 
grated into a series of stages corresponding with 
the Platonic ideas, we shall arrive at a just 
analysis of the origin and nature of the theory 
of Emanations. 

According to that theory, God (like the Supreme 
Idea) is the Unspeakable, the Unutterable, the 
Unknown Father, /3v6o s or Abyss of Being: and 
the world consists of a chain of ever-expanding 
./Eons, “ copulata habet. sibi beata et gloriosa 
saccula neque numeroneque prolixitate cestimanda ” 
[Aug. contr. Man. Ep. quam vocant fundamenti ], 
which are increasing attenuations of His substance, 
and the sum of which constitute His “fulness,” 
ivXrjpdijxa, i.e. a perfect or complete revelation of 
His hidden Being. Outside of and beyond the 
irXijptopa is the Kevwp a, or empty void of matter, 
into which uocjua, the last of the /Eons falls away, 
in the attempt to attain to the complete know¬ 
ledge of the (3v0os. This relapse into matter 
produces the visible world, the work of a Demi¬ 
urge sprung from crd</>ia. The perturbation in 
the TrkrjpMjM. produced by this relapse was, 
according to some, adjusted before the world 
came into being by the two co-ordinate ./Eons, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit; according to others, 
the process takes place in time. 

On the value of this theory of the world it 
may be remarked, [1] that although the series of 
./Eons is said to return to its source in some way, 
there seems to be no reason in the theory itself 
why it should do so, God being regarded as an 
inexhaustible source, and the process of Divine 
operation merely in a line away from Him, as 
the stream from the spring. Emanation, there¬ 
fore, does not properly involve any view of re¬ 
demption or reconciliation. [2] On the other 
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hand it must be confessed to proceed from a very 
vivid sense of the reality of the spiritual world ; 
and [3] to be valuable as one of the earliest anti¬ 
cipations of the modern doctrine of evolution and 
of continuity between the Spiritual and Material, 
by which the Dualism of ordinary thought is 
sought to be bridged over. 

Relation to Christianity. We may infer from 
the frequent occurrence of words and arguments 
apparently connected with this theory, that some 
form of it was known at the time the Epistles 
to the Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, and 
1 Timothy were written. 

In 1 Tim. i. 4 it is difficult to understand what 
the yeveakoytou airepavTot, are, unless the proces¬ 
sion of the different staged of the ./Eons [so Ter- 
tullian, Iremeus, and others]; and the same thing 
seems to be meant by the Opovot, KvpioTyres, 
apyat, f^owiai spoken of in Col. i. 16. Here, as 
elsewhere, in dealing with adversaries,. St. Paul 
does not deny the existence of the ./Eons, nor of 
the 7 t X'qpwpa or sum of them; but insists that 
Christ is not merely one of them, as some of the 
Gnosticizing teachers asserted, but before them 
all, and that they are all St’ avrov and ets avrov, 
and coexist in Him. So also He is said by His 
perfect sacrifice to have spoiled them (ojreKSva-d- 
pevos), and to have displayed them (&eiy pdricrcv) as 
in a triumph, as included in Himself ( 6piap(3evo-as 
avrov s iv avrw). And the whole of the 7rXypwpa 
is said to reside in Him (Iv avrw xaroiKei ttclv 
to 77 XijpXjia Tys Oeortjros cnopari/aos'), and we to 
partake of it in Him (/cat love Iv avrti ireirX-q- 
pwpevoi (Col. i. ii.). The expressions l/vevcxrev 
eavrov and ovy apiraypov yyrjcra to [Phil. iL 7] 
seem also to be associated with the same theory, 
as also “ Prince of Darkness,” perhaps d 7 ra.vya. 0 -pa 
rrjs ?j6^rp [Heb. i. 3], and “ Light of light ” in 
the Nicene Creed. [Gnostics. ./Eon. Eternity.] 

EMBOLISMUS. The liturgical name of an 
intercalation [epfioXicrpo s] inserted between the 
last petition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Doxo- 
logy in the primitive liturgies. It is always in 
the form of a paraphrase upon the petition, 
“ Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil,” and varies in length, that in the 
Liturgy of St. James being about the length of a 
short collect, while in the Mozarabic Liturgy it 
is more than twice the length of the Lord’s 
Prayer itself. The Embolismits was said secretly 
by the priest, but after saying it he repeated the 
Doxology aloud, and the people responded with 
“Amen.” The Lord’s Prayer having been said 
by the people, the Embolismus comes in thus in 
the Liturgy of St. James, which may be taken as 
a type of the others— 

“ And lead us not into temptation, Lord God 
of Hosts, who knowest our infirmities, but deliver 
us from the Evil One, and his works, and all his 
insults and devices, for Thy holy Name’s sake, 
by which our humility is called.” 

Aloud. “For Thine is the kingdom, the power, 
and the glory, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now 
and ever.” 

People. “Amen.” 

As a rule the Embolismus referred to spiritual 
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evils, but some forms of it exist in which the 
prayer is turned against temporal enemies ; at a 
time, apparently, when the particular churches in 
which it was so used were suffering special afflic¬ 
tions or persecutions. 

It has been supposed by some critics that the 
doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, as it stands in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, was derived from the Em- 
bolismus of the Liturgy. This is a question of 
eriticism for which reference may be made to 
Scriveuer’s Supplement- to the Authorized English 
Version of the New Testament, Hug’s Introduc¬ 
tion to the Nets Testament, and to the critical 
commentators in general. It is sufficient here to 
say that the clause is omitted in only eight or 
nine of more than eight hundred Greek MSS., 
that it is rarely if ever omitted from the Versions, 
that it exists in the Alexandrine Codex (though 
absent from N, B, and D), and that it is com¬ 
mented upon as if it were part of the Prayer 
itself by several of the Greek Fathers, ineluding 
St. Clnysostom. [Neale’s Introd. Hist. Eastern 
Church, 513, 626/' 

ENCRATITES [Continentes]. A sect of 
heretics of the second century, who are said by 
Theodoret to have been followers of Tatian, a dis- 
eiple of Justin Martyr. They were evidently a 
branch of the Gnostics or Ebionites, practising 
austerity from false principles respecting the evil 
origin of matter, believing in Hlons, and agreeing 
with the Doeetse in denying the reality of our 
Lord’s Human Nature. 

ENCYCLICAL. A circular letter sent by the 
Pope to patriarchs, primates, archbishops, or 
bishops in general, or to bishops of a particular 
Chureh. It includes rescripts, bulls, briefs, and 
constitutions. A rescript is an apostolical letter, 
granting a favour from Rome to an individual who 
lias asked for it; and receiving that name “ quasi 
recte scripta ad observan tiara juris,” or “bis 
scripta,” as containing the papal reply on paper. 
A bull is a letter from the Papal chancery sealed 
with lead (bulla), and usually containing a pro¬ 
vision or dispensation. A brief is a shorter form 
issuing from the chancery or grand penitentiary 
without preface or preamble. A constitution is a 
decision and regulation made by a pope, a written 
law, and canonical rule. There are four kinds of 
rescripts ; [1] of justice, where it tends to the min¬ 
istration of justice, for the decisive adjustment of 
some legal process: in this case the Pope nomi¬ 
nates a court of delegates, who give sentence in 
the matter; [2] of grace, where the Pope grants 
and accords aught of his sole liberality, as in dis¬ 
pensations, privileges, indulgences, exemptions, 
graces, or benedictions; [3] the mixed, where 
neither justice or graee are properly concerned, 
but both are implied, as in dispensations for mar¬ 
riage, the annulment of vows, &c., where a judicial 
procedure supplements the free act of the Pope; 
[4] common, where the Pope is the grantor in 
matters spiritual, and the sovereign in temporals 
towards an ecclesiastic, as in the legitimatizing of 
bastards, and the restoration of a criminal or 
infamous person. 

In the early Church encyclicals were not con- 
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fined to the Bishops of Rome, but were used by 
other bishops and churches whenever occasion 
required, and were of various kinds ; [1] denunci¬ 
atory, to abolish heresy; [2] indicative, to narrate 
the acts of martyrs, like that of the Church of 
Smyrna, touching the death of St. Polycarp; and 
[3] declarative, or definitive in matters of contro¬ 
versy, as St. Cyprian wrote de Lapsis. Owing to 
the rich use of Holy Scripture and Patristic 
authorities made in them they were ealled Trac- 
tatus, or Catliolicce. The Epistles of St. Peter, 
St. James, and St. John are encyclics. 

ENERGUMENS. The name given in the 
primitive Church to those who were possessed. 
They were also called Ac upovfoptvoi. They were 
placed under the care of exorcists, and not per¬ 
mitted to come farther within the Church than 
the porch, or place of the lowrcst class of penitents, 
the fientes. Demoniacs who had been catechu¬ 
mens were only permitted to receive baptism at 
the approach of death. But if they recovered 
from the mysterious affliction, those who had been 
catechumens were baptized, and those who had 
already beeome Christians were placed among 
the atidientes for a time until perfect recovery 
permitted their approach to the Holy Eucharist. 
[Demoniacal Possession.] 

ENTHUSIASM. The word “enthusiasm,” consi¬ 
dered with reference to its etymology (4v^or>(Ttacr/xos, 
eV0eos-eV<9ous), signifies the condition of a human 
mind directly acted upon by some Divine impulse. 
With the Greeks it was employed to express an 
intense possession of the soul, -from the impulses 
of ordinary human passion up to what received 
from heathens the epithet of Divine, the Pythian 
or the Bacchic inspiration. But according to the 
meaning which has attached to it during the cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era, the word was used to 
denote a particular manifestation of the religious 
sentiment, differing from its ordinary manifesta¬ 
tions rather in degree than in kind. According 
to this view, as religion or the religious sentiment 
has its foundation in a belief in the unseen, and 
varies in amount with the different degrees of 
intensity with which this belief is present to the 
mind; so enthusiasm is simply the condition 
becoming a mind in which this conviction is felt 
with a peculiar and abnormal intensity. 

The strong sense of the personal existence of 
God and of His nearness to His creatures, which 
is the condition of all deep religious feeling, 
becomes intensified in some minds into a belief in 
a special intercommunion between themselves 
and their God. It is a necessary incident, how¬ 
ever, of this intercommunion that it should be 
of a purely subjective character—that, in other 
words, the enthusiast, in so far as he is an en¬ 
thusiast, should be a mystic. The Divine con¬ 
versation to which he is admitted must be shared 
by no others,—the Divine utterances must be 
heard by no ear but liis own. In the days, not 
only of the Apostles, but of the Apostolic Fathers, 
all the phenomena as well as all the results of 
enthusiasm were present amongst the Christians ; 
but we do not call their devotion by the name of 
“ enthusiasm.” There is felt to be an unfitness 
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in applying sucli a term to the zeal for their 
beloved Master of those who lived with Him in 
the flesh, or even to the ardour of their immediate 
successors who went in and out and conversed 
with men “whose hands had handled of the Word 
of Life.” We shall see that it was not till a later 
date, and under very different conditions of 
spiritual life, that enthusiasm arose in the Church, 
and gave birth to those religious societies which, 
however mistaken in their inception, or corrupt in 
their decline, we may yet believe to have been 
God’s instruments for the revival of true religion 
amongst His people. 

The causes which led to their rise may readily 
be traced. The strength and activity of re¬ 
ligious sentiment, always, humanly speaking, 
liable to decrease in the Church, as years rolled 
on and the life of Christ receded further and 
further into the past, was yet invigorated through 
the earlier ages of Christianity by the stimulus of 
Pagan persecutions. But when this was removed, 
and the Church began to feel the deadening 
influence of temporal prosperity, from thenceforth 
its spiritual life began to languish and decay. 
The increasing political power of the head of the 
Western Church, and, as a necessary consequence, 
the increasing worldliness and arrogance of the 
priestly body, had their effect upon the religious 
sentiment of the general mass of believers: and 
the enthusiastic movements of the Middle Ages 
represent their noble revolts against the growing 
irreligion arround them. To give a detailed 
account of these movements, and of those which 
at other periods of its history agitated the Church, 
would be foreign to the purpose of this work ; but 
it may not be out of place to glance briefly at 
the history of one of them, typifying, as it does 
in many important features, the general character 
of the others. 

In the thirteenth century, the temporal power 
of Borne stood perhaps at its greatest height; and 
in the presence of its inordinate earthly splendour 
the minds of men were becoming more and more 
estranged from its spiritual rule. The universal 
discontent which prevailed is evidenced by the 
numerous religious associations which, whether 
distinguished from each other as Flagellants, 
Josephins, Publicani, Waldenses, or grouped to¬ 
gether under the general name of Albigenses, 
protested against the pride and luxury of their 
spiritual lords. It was in this crisis, and in the 
year a.d. 1210, that a young man of some eight- 
and-twenty years, the son of a merchant of Assisi, 
in Umbria, journeyed to Borne to obtain the 
sanction of the Pope to the rale of life which he 
had just promulgated among his newly-assembled 
disciples. Innocent III., as politic as he was 
cruel, had not been blind to the signs which 
manifested themselves in the life of the Church ; 
and he recognised in the strange youth who had 
surrendered fair prospects of temporal wellbeing 
to devote himself to a life of singular austerity, 
the spokesman of a general religious movement 
which would rend the worldly power of the 
Papacy in twain, unless, by placing himself at 
the head of this movement, he could contrive to 
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guide it to his own ends. Accordingly he con- 
tinned with his verbal approbation the rule insti¬ 
tuted by this young man—known to posterity as 
St. Francis of Assisi—and the order of Francis¬ 
cans was formally established. Its rule was of 
the most rigorous character. To the vows of 
chastity and obedience common to all the mon¬ 
astic orders, St. Francis had added a vow yet 
more stringent than theirs. The brethren were 
to labour with their hands, and were to be main¬ 
tained by alms. Such was the ideal life held 
out to Europe in an age which had already begun 
to learn luxury with increasing wealth: and in ten 
years’ time five thousand Franciscan mendicants 
assembled at Assisi to celebrate the first chapter 
of their order. During this interval, Dominic of 
Oastille had obtained the approval of Honorius 
to the establishment of his order; and thus added 
the second of these two famous societies which 
were destined to divide between them the spiritual 
dominion of the Catholic world. Succeeding 
history shews how the missionary zeal and de¬ 
votion of the mendicant orders proved more than 
a match for the worldly influence of the secular 
clergy; and how the spirit which the founders of 
these orders had awakened gradually overspread 
and leavened the whole Western Church. Their 
attempts to share the function of preaching with 
the secular priests (resisted at first by pontiffs 1 
who had begun to mistrust the power they had 
called into existence) ultimately bore down all 
opposition; and on the 12th October 1409, a bill 
of Alexander V. conferred on several of the 
mendicant orders full and uncontrolled powers of 
ministry in every part of Christendom. 8 

The vast power which has been wielded by 
enthusiasm, when guided and controlled by saga¬ 
cious rulers, has been exemplified even in the 
most corrupt periods of Church History. Even 
in the very throes of the Beformation, when if 
ever the minds of men must have been the most 
thoroughly estranged from the Boman hierarchy, 
the ardour of a repentant military profligate 
could in a moment call thousands to the support 
of the Church. Ignatius Loyola, under the 
guidance of Paul III., founded in 1540 that 
famous order whose name has now become a 
byword for duplicity, but whose services not 
only to the Papal power but to mankind are great 
and unquestioned. [Jesuits.] Hor has the Be- 
formed Church been without its enthusiast move¬ 
ments; nor without its lapses into that state which 
calls such movements into being. The worldli¬ 
ness and spiritual torpor of Anglicanism in the 
eighteenth century found its St. Francis of 
Assisi in the person of John Wesley. Unfortu¬ 
nately, however, the English Church had no 
Innocent III. to guide that self-restorative effort 
in the right direction. The spiritual rulers of 
the day preferred that Wesley should revive the 
religious sentiment of the country from a stand¬ 
point beyond the pale of that Church which 
itself so much needed a fresh infusion of religious 
life. 

1 Innocent IV.; see Milman’s Lat. Christ, v. 45. 

8 Milman, vi. 76. 
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The foregoing is a brief sketch of religious 
enthusiasm and of the work which it has done 
in the Church. And whatever may be the 
opinion wliieh is held with regard to enthusiasm, 
considered in its subjective aspeet, whatever may 
be thought of the temper of mind which fosters 
and is fostered by it, the great results which it 
has produced must perforce enter into and modify 
such considerations. The periodic recurrence of en¬ 
thusiastic movements in the Church—the sudden¬ 
ness of tlicir rise—the width and rapidity of their 
spread—puzzle even seepties who seek to aecount 
for these phenomena on purely rational hypotheses. 
One thing is certain that no community save that 
against which “ the gates of hell shall not prevail” 
has shewn so wondrous a power of self-repair from 
within, of renewing by the spontaneous ardour of 
its own members the vigour of a religious senti¬ 
ment wliieli has been tending to dissolution. Most 
religions have sprung from an enthusiast and a 
band of diseiples: no religion save Christianity 
lias been revived from time to time by a succes¬ 
sion of enthusiasts. The history of Mohammedan¬ 
ism and of the purest of the creeds of India has 
been the history of uniform deeay. And when 
we consider the great and undeniable services 
wliieh these enthusiast movements have rendered 
to true religion we shall be slow to condemn 
unreservedly the enthusiast spirit. When we 
see that the light which enthusiasm has kindled 
in men’s minds, however fitful and delusive, has 
yet cast its rays to the darkest corners of the 
world—that its fervour, however morbid and 
unreal, has often given a healthy glow to the 
chilled heart of Christendom, we ought to con¬ 
clude that it too comes from the Father of Lights : 
and that we should attempt wisely to direct, 
rather than sternly to resist, its manifestations, 
“ lest haply we be found to fight against God.” 

EPIPHANY. The Epiphany, from lirnfiaAoj, 
to make manifest, with a eo-ordinate idea of 
“ suddenness,” expresses those several manifesta¬ 
tions of Christ to His people wliieh, however pre¬ 
ordained and declared by the sure word of pro- 
plieey, have always come upon them suddenly 
and unexpectedly. The different senses in which 
the word hr i<pav eta is used in the New Testament 
are reducible to “ manifestation.” In 2 Thess. 
ii. 8 it means that manifestation of the Second 
Advent of Christ in the unclouded majesty of 
truth that shall annihilate every Antichristian 
error. The Syriae here has “ by the manifesta¬ 
tion of Plis eoming.” In 1 Tim. vi. 14 and 
2 Tim. iv. 1, 5 it means clearly the Second Ad¬ 
vent; in 2 Tim. i. 10 the First Advent; “the 
Incarnation,” says Theodoret; “the fleshly £ eeo- 
liomia’ of our Saviour Jesus Christ,” as Pliavor- 
inus explains the word. But as a tlieologieal 
term it is restricted to the manifestation of Christ; 
whether to the Jews at His baptism, or to the 
Gentiles by the leading of a star. The Eastern 
Cliureh of old commemorated our Lord’s Nativity 
and that of His Baptism by the selfsame celebra¬ 
tion on the Feast of the Epiphany, as representing 
the first or natural birth of our Lord, and that 
which is figurative of our own second birth, our 
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Lout's Baptism in the river Jordan. The Egyptian 
and Armenian Churches [Leo Allatius, de Dam. 
et Hebd. Gr. c. 32] observed the same praetiee 
[Christmas]. A very early tradition has con 
neeted this festival with the commemoration 
of our Lord’s Baptism. So the Apostolieal Con¬ 
stitutions [viii. 33] say, “Keep holy the Feast of 
the Epiphany, for then the Godhead of Christ 
was made manifest; the Father gave testimony 
to Him in Baptism, and the Paraclete descended 
in the form of a dove upon Him of whom this 
testimony was affirmed.” Hence this feast was 
also termed the Day of Lights, and in the Eastern 
Chureh was one of the three solemn seasons at 
wliieh the sacrament of baptism was adminis¬ 
tered. Sueh, however, was never the practice of 
Cliurehes in the Latin communion. 

In theAVestern Church the festival has always 
eommeniorated the guiding of the Magi to Christ 
by the miraculous appearance of a star in the 
heavens. The eight homilies of Leo I. on the 
Epiphany assign no other rationale for its obser¬ 
vance. Other eireumstanees of our Lord’s early 
ministry have been eonneeted with the Epiphany; 
sueli as the miracle at Cana, whence the feast 
was also called Bethphania, and the iniraele of 
feeding the five thousand, wliieh obtained for it 
the name of Phagiphania. The tradition, how- 
ever, that connects these events with this day is 
of no particular value. 

The miraculous star of guidance ean only be 
accepted as the plain statement of which Scripture 
has presented to us the record. AA 7 hat it was we 
knoiv not; whether it yet exists we know not; 
whether it will return with a periodicity con¬ 
nected with man’s spiritual hopes we knoiv not. 
'The occurrence of such a marvel ean hardly be 
called a difficulty, when the whole of our religion 
has been established by events that are altogether 
beyond the ordinary powers of nature to bring 
about. AYe can only accept the account with 
reverence. A notable attempt has been made to 
explain the phenomenon on purely natural data, 
which is in truth full of interest. Ivepler, in his 
ivork De Jesu Christi vero Natalitio, advanced 
the theory founded upon astronomical calcula¬ 
tion, that the dcrrrjp was a conjunction of the 
planets Jupiter and Saturn in the constellation 
Pisces. But the Greek term dcrrrjp ean hardly 
admit of a collective foree as derrpov or the Latin 
“sidus.” Suidas says, dcrrrjp derrpov Siaipcpei, 
d ptev dcrrrjp 'iv rl icrri, to Se derrpov ck ttoXX wv 
erwicrrrjKc. Moreover, the year of this conjunc¬ 
tion does not agree ivith any possible year that 
can be assigned for our Lord’s birth, and the 
astronomical data are rigid and unyielding. 
Kepler says, then, that the tAVo planets having 
been in conjunction in the month of May 
[b.o. 7], Avhen on the point of entering Aries 
they gradually reeeded from eaeh other until 
the month of July, Avhen their movement re¬ 
lative to the earth’s progression becoming re¬ 
trograde they again stood in conjunction in the 
month of September; Saturn dull indeed and 
distant, but Jupiter a magnificent objeet, as being 
at his nearest point to the sun and to the earth 
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also. In a Syrian atmosphere even his satellites 
under sueh eireumstances may have been visible 
to the naked eye. After remaining in an unal¬ 
tered position for a few days, their course was 
resumed in the same direction, but with slackened 
speed, to a halt, when direct movement as at first 
■was resumed, and for a third time the planets 
entered into conjunction in the month of Decem¬ 
ber. As viewed from Jerusalem, they would 
have been on the meridian line shortly after sun¬ 
set, standing as it were over Bethlehem. It is an 
ingenious theory ; and the elements having been 
recalculated with care by Eneke and by the secre¬ 
tary to the Royal Astronomical Soeiety, C. Pritehard 
| Mem. of R. A. >S. vol. xxv.], and so far as the 
j leecmber position is concerned, by the Astrono¬ 
mer Royal, the phenomenon may be considered 
to have been thoroughly well verified. But 
King Ilerod had [b.c. 7] more than eight years of 
life still left; and the aeeount of St. Matthew is 
wholly inconsistent with the notion of any astro¬ 
nomical phenomenon, however beautiful and un¬ 
usual in character. The star, Trporjyev, led the 
way, and stood over and above, e-uvoj, where the 
young ehild lay. Astronomy, therefore, does not 
help us to resolve this miraculous appearance into 
any regular planetary combination. Ignatius, 
who lived with the Apostles, speaks of the star 
as excelling in brilliancy every other star; and 
says that its novelty eaused universal astonish¬ 
ment ; that the sun and moon and other heavenly 
bodies were as a band of satellites around it [Eph. 
19]. Chrysostom says that the star appeared to 
the wise men some months before the Saviour’s 
birth, as they must of necessity have taken some 
time to find their way to Jerusalem; and the 
inquiry of Herod [Matt. xi. 7] supports his notion. 
The wise men, Magi of Chakhea, may have heard 
of the prophecy of the Mesopotamian prophet, 
“There shall come a Star out of Jaeob” [Numb, 
xxiv. 17], and in that case they would have con¬ 
nected at onee the appearance of a strange star of 
unusual glory with the land of Jacob. The gifts 
that they offered have always been held to be 
figurative of our Lord as God and Man, King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. The gold represented 
His kingly authority ; the frankincense the wor¬ 
ship due to Him as God ; the myrrh the precious 
spiees of Ilis burial as Man. [Christmas. Theo- 
phany. Bingham, Ant. XX. iv. sec. 6 ; Coteler, 
Const. Apost. v. 13; Suicer, in voe. and p. 1196; 
Smith’s Did. of Bible , Art. Star ; Guerieke, 
Lehrb. der Chr. Archdol. ; Ereeman and Procter 
on Lit. ; Blunt’s Annot. B. C. Pr .] 

EPISCOPACY. An Apostolical institution, 
approved by Christ Himself in the Revelation, 
and ordained in the infancy of Christianity as a 
remedy against heresy and sehism. It is, in a 
further sense, of Divine institution, as compre¬ 
hended in the Apostolic office, and universally 
established and received, as appears from Serip- 
ture and tradition, in the Christian world at all 
times from the very beginning. It is the dignity 
of a bishop, the highest degree, the fulness of 
the priesthood. “All orders are in a bishop, be¬ 
cause he is the first priest, that is, prince of 
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priests, prophet and evangelist, and the rest, to 
fulfil the offices of the Church in the ministry 
to the faithful ” [St. Hilary in Epist. ad Eplies. 
e. iv.]. As Thomassin says, the Incarnate Word 
possessed on earth the plenitude of the priest¬ 
hood, and when about to depart into heaven, He 
eommunicated it to the Apostles to transmit it to 
their successors, and preserve it in the Church for 
evermore. The Apostolate or Episcopate insti¬ 
tuted by the Son of God is the plenitude of 
priesthood, and comprises in an eminent degree all 
degrees, orders, and perfections. “ All prelates,” 
said St. Cyprian [Epist. ix. 1. i.], “ are succes¬ 
sors of the Apostles in vicarious administra¬ 
tion.” And so St. Jerome, “wherever Episeopacy 
exists, at Rome, Eugubium, Constantinople, or 
Rhegium, its merit and priesthood are always 
one. Power of rielies or the low estate of poverty 
make a bishop neither greater nor less than 
another; for all are successors of the Apostles.” 
The collective body of bishops assembled in a 
general council is the head of the Chureh 
Catholic upon earth. Bishops have received 
succession to the entire power of the Apostles, 
and are called no longer priests or deacons; they 
are sovereign priests. They alone have the power 
of administering confirmation and orders, by 
whieh the plenitude of the Holy Spirit is spe¬ 
cially eonveyed; they empower priests to admini¬ 
ster the sacraments to the people ; they require a 
see and diocese as a king must have a eapital and 
kingdom; they are as essential to the Chureh as 
the soul is to the body. Episeopacy has an in¬ 
delible character, and possesses a threefold power 
of order , in the consecration and ministration of 
sacraments; interior jurisdidion, in the rule of 
Christians in the interior court of conseienee ; 
and exterior jurisdidion, in their rule in the ex¬ 
terior court of the Chureh. The benefice of a 
bishop, consisting in temporal aceidents (enthroni- 
zation, the restitution of temporalities and homage), 
proceeds from the sovereign, who gives him power 
and liberty to exercise his jurisdiction. His offiee 
held from Christ, essentially distinet and belong¬ 
ing to the “key” of order, being spiritual, is trans¬ 
mitted by episcopal consecration. Episeopacy, 
says St. Cyprian, is one, diffused in the harmo¬ 
nious multitude of many bishops, whereof every 
bishop has an entire part [Ep. lii. at. Iv.]. The 
borders and bounds of bishopries were enlarged, 
and adventitious grandeur, with more eminent 
degrees of honour and a larger part in the govern¬ 
ment of the Church, was given in matters of cure 
and order to certain prelates as metropolitans or 
archbishops, primates* and patriarchs, by aneient 
custom, by the canons of the Fathers and Councils, 
and by the edicts of Christian prinees. [Bishop. 
Du Maillane, du Droit Canonique, ii. 525; Tho¬ 
massin, de Disc. Eccles. pt. i. lib. i.] 

ERASTIANISM. A term formed from the 
name Erastus, assumed by a physieian of Baden 
as the elassic form of Lieber, his true name. He 
lived in the Reformation period [a.d. 1524-1583], 
but his name and principles were brought into 
prominence in England during the time of the 
Great Rebellion. Those principles were enunci- 
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ated by Erastus in a number of Theses, after the 
manner of tho times, which were levelled against 
the rigid system of discipline established by the 
Calvinists. This system dealt out excommunica¬ 
tion with a lavish hand, such as threw the 
mediaeval system into the shade, and assumed a 
power over the civil government such as the most 
extreme Ultramontanists had never attempted. 
Erastus formed Ills “ Theses ” into a Booh on 
Excommunication, in which he opposed the Cal- 
vinistic system of discipline with great energy; 
but in doing so he minimized religion into a more 
system of individualism, and left no authority 
over it and its professors except the State. These 
principles were taken up by the Independents 
against the Presbyterians in a.d. 1643, especially 
by Selden, by Thomas Coleman, vicar of Blyton, 
in Lincolnshire, and by the learned Dr. Light- 
foot. In their case, as in that of Erastus, such prin¬ 
ciples seem to have been adopted as a refuge from 
the extreme tyranny of a dominant sect, and the 
recoil from this tyranny naturally led to an oppo¬ 
site extreme. After the Great Rebellion there 
was [ 1 ], a strong current of religious individualism 
among Englishmen; [ 2 ] a tendency to resist all 
ecclesiastical authority; and [3] an exaggerated 
opinion of the supreme authority of Parliament. 
Hence “ Erastianism ” has taken the modern form 
of a politico-religious system, in which the Church 
as a body is assumed to be co-extensive with the 
people, and its administration a department of 
the State; while practical religion is considered 
to be a matter of individual opinion and inclina¬ 
tion, in which intellect gives the only light and 
conscience the only law. These principles are 
found in all branches of the Church in Europe, 
whether Eastern or Western, and also among the 
sects; and they have influenced legislation to a 
very important extent during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The natural terminus of them is the 
ground assumed by Hobbes, who considered that 
Christianity is not obligatory on any one unless 
made so by Act of Parliament or other competent 
secular authority [Hobbes’ Leviathan, iii. 42]. 

ESCHATOLOGY. That branch of theology 
which treats of the “ last things.” These have 
been frequently classified as “the four last things,” 
viz., Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell : 
but additional subjects must also be included in 
the term, and will be found treated of in this 
work under the words Advent, Antichrist, 
Chiliasm, Intermediate State, Purgatory, 
Resurrection, and under some others referred to 
in these articles. 

ETERNAL GENERATION. Our Lord as 
being God must be co-eternal with the Rather; 
eternal existence being an attribute of Godhead 
as distinguished from all created or finite beings. 
Our Lord not only has an eternal existence as 
God, but is the Son of the Rather, and thus must 
have been begotten by an eternal generation. 

Some of the.early Rathers appear to speak of 
Christ as if He were merely \6yos evSiaderos, the 
Divine Word or Reason, immanent in the Rather, 
but not from eternity a distinct Person of the 
Godhead, and that when the world was created 
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His Personality began, being sent forth by the 
Rather for that office. He was then Xoyos 
TTpoSopuibs —the Word manifested as a distinct 
Person. But Bishop Bull, in his Defence of the 
Nicene Creed, has vindicated the teaching of the 
Rathers alluded to — St. Athenagoras, Tatian, 
St. Theophilus, and Ilippolytus, and Novatian, 
—and has proved that their language, though 
requiring a candid interpretation, is really ortho¬ 
dox, and that the charge of Arianism made against 
them by Potavius is unfounded 1 [Petavii Dog¬ 
ma,ta de Trinitat. lib. i. c. 3, 4; Bull, Defensio 
Fid. Nicaian. lib. iii. c. 5-S]. 

The scriptural proof of the doctrine may be 
thus given. Our Lord, the Wisdom of God, is 
spoken of [Prov. viii. 25, LXX.] as begotten 
before the mountains and hills were made (repo row 
o pg i8pa(r6rjvau, Trpb Se tu>v Travrwv fiovv&v, yevvq. 
pe), an expression which means from eternity, as 
we find from Psa. xc. 2, LXX., where the ever¬ 
lasting existence of the Creator is described in 
similar terms frpb rov opg yevvedfjcat c tv ei). See 
also Psalm cix. 3, LXX., “Before the Morning 
Star I have begotten Thee” (Ik yaarpos eyevvyad 
cre), i.e. before the works of creation, or from 
eternity: hence in the next verse the Son is 
called an everlasting Priest (lepevs els top a’uSva). 
Our Lord, in His last prayer [John xvii.], speaks 
of His eternal existence with the Rather in the 
same manner, “ Glorify Lie with the glory which 
[ had -with Thee before the world was.” Hence, 
in the Nicene Creed, where it was the especial 
object of the council to set forth most clearly 
the everlasting existence of the Son of God, He 
is said to have been “begotten by the Rather 
before all worlds.” 

Again, St. John says, “ In the beginning ( ev dpxfj) 
was the Word, and the Word was with God 
(and therefore a distinct Person), and the Word 
was God.” In the beginning means from eternity, 
as may be proved from the next verse, where the 
Evangelist says that all things were made by the 
Word, and therefore He must have existed before 
all things were created, or in accordance with the 
scriptural meaning of the phrase—from eternity. 
[See also Prov. viii. 23, LXX., where ev dpxy 
has the same meaning—“in the beginning before 

1 It is undoubtedly true that on account of our Lord’s 
irpoe\ev<ns, or going forth to create the world, He might 
in a certain sense be called the Son of God, or the First¬ 
born ; and that such language was used after the Nicene 
Council, and by St. Athanasius and other orthodox 
Fathers; but the real difficulty as regards the ante-Nieene 
Fathers is, that they only mention this figurative or 
metaphorical generation, or “going forth,” without ex¬ 
pressly stating our Lord’s eternal generation from the 
Father as His true and only Son. Thus they give some 
grounds for the supposition that they only believed that 
our Lord’s Sonsliip was figurative or metaphorical. 
Bishop Bull endeavours to prove that they must impli¬ 
citly at least have held the doctrine of our Lord’s true 
and real Sonship [see his remarks on St. Athenagoras, 
Defensio Fid. Niuean, book iii. c. 5, sec. 1]; but surely 
we might fairly have expected that it would have been 
expressly stated. Acquitting the ante-Nieene Fathers 
of the charges of Arianism or Sabellianism, it can hardly 
be doubted that their language and ideas on the subject 
were only imperfect and inadequate: they wrote, as St. 
Augustine says, on another subject, “antequam hsec 
questio bene traetaretur in Eeclesia.” 
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the earth was made."] In the beginning (Iv apXV) 
has a twofold sense in Scripture, referring to 
time and to eternity—to time, as in the natural 
creation, which was in the beginning [Gen. i. 1 ], 
and to eternity, as in reference to the generation 
of our Lord, who, “ in the beginning,” was the 
only-begotten Son, who was in the bosom of the 
Father, and whom St. John speaks of as that 
“ Eternal Life” which was with the Father, and 
was manifested unto us; and as being the true 
God and Eternal Life 1 [1 John v. 20]. 

ETE1JHITY. “Eternal” is a word of very 
various application in Holy Scripture and else¬ 
where. AVc shall endeavour to arrive at a con¬ 
clusion as to its true meaning, by considering 
[ 1 ] the meaning of the words expressing it in 
different languages; [ 2 ] the opinions of various 
writers as to the conception itself. 

[I.] The word eternal is represented in San¬ 
skrit by Aditi and Nitiya; in Hebrew by olam, 
dor d dor, Jcadmuth ; in Greek by a liov and 
atwvios. To take these in their order:— 

[a] Sanskrit, u Aditi, not tied, free, bound¬ 

less; unbroken, entire, unimpaired, happy, pious; 
freedom, security, safety; boundlessness, immen¬ 
sity; inexhaustible abundance; unimpaired condi¬ 
tion; perfection; creative power (derived from 
a priv. and root dd or do = “divide”). Aditi 
(dual) m in the Vedas heaven and earth; the 
gods are called Adityas, or offspring of Aditi. 
[See the Petersburg Lexicon, s. v. and an article 
on Aditi by Mure, in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , I860.] 

The characteristic of the conception of eternity 
here indicated is that it stands for the sum of all 
things, heaven and earth, regarded as a spiritual 
whole. It thus = “ the Absolute,” of which 
the Vedic deities were regarded as special forms. 
The ideas of duration, or of the negation of dura¬ 
tion, which enter iuto our conceptions of eternity, 
seem to be entirely absent: or to be represented 
by the image of boundless space. 

Nitya and Nityata are exclusively durationaL 

[5] Hebrew “ Olam,” commonly derived from 
atom, “to hide,” = “hidden,” i.e. distant time; 
but according to Ewald it = “ lasting,” and is con¬ 
nected with the TEthiopic elat., = “time,” which is 
from a root, = “ to last.” The word would thus 
correspond to two other Semitic words for eternity, 
Hebrew ad (from aduh, to pass), and Arabic Judd, 
in Koran “ eternity,” but in Hebrew under the 
form hded, — “time.” The latter word would 
thus = “ duration,” cither short (Hebrew) or long 
(Arabic; v. Koran, Sura ii. line 23, where it = 
“'eternity” in the sense of unbounded duration). 

The use of olam or its cognates in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture fluctuates between the three meanings of 
eternity, a cycle or age, and the world. In Dan. 
xii. 2 , everlasting life = literally, “life of olam;” 
everlasting contempt, “ contempt of olam.” “ lie 
that liveth for ever,” =: that livetli “of olam” 
[ih. 7]; so in Tit. iii. 7, the TEthiopic has the 
cognate form “alein,” “eternal.” That this eter¬ 
nity = unlimited duration, is shewn by the paral- 

1 See St. Athanasius' Defence of the Nicene Definition, 
c. iii. Oxford tvansl 
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lelism in Dan. iv. 3, 34 : “ His kingdom is an 
everlasting kingdom (olam), and His dominion 
from generation to generation” (dor v’ dor) [cf. Isa. 
li. 8 ]. In the sense of a long eycle or age [Psa. 
xe. 2 ], “ from olam to olam Thou art God;” a past 
age [Ezra iv. 15], “of old time;” the present, Iv tw 
vuv KcupcJ [2 Cor. viii. 13]; TEthiopie has alem : 
especially the age or duration of the world 
[Ecoles. i. 4], “one generation ( dor from dur, to 
move round) passeth away, and another cometh, 
but the earth abidetli for over” If olam). So 
the expression, “0 king, live for ever” [Dan. 
iii. 9], the Chaldee has “almin,” = Hebrew 
olamim, plural of olam , and apparently means no 
more than we mean by “ Long live the king.” 
From the signification of the duration of the 
world, olam had come, in the time of the Chris¬ 
tian era, to mean “world” (koct/xos), in which 
sense it appears in the Mishna [b.c. 32—a.d. 180]. 
Thus, olam haba is the world to come, as opposed 
to olam hazeh, this world ; and again [Aboth. v. 1 ], 
“The world (olam) was created in ten words, 
why could it not have been created in one ?” 
Accordingly in Matt. iv. 8 and John i. 10 , 
Kocryto? is rendered in the TEthiopic by the cog¬ 
nate alem. In later Hebrew this sense had so 
entirely supplanted that of eternity, that Je¬ 
ll uda Halevi [twelfth century] asks whether the 
world (olam) is eternal or not: and makes use of 
a new word to express eternity (Jcadmuth), the 
root of which occurs in the Old Testament mainly 
in the sense of “early” [Psa. cxix, 147 ; xvii. 13, 
“ my eyes prevent the night watches ”]. Kadmuth 
thus = antiquity or eternity a parte ante. [v. 
Cosri, ed. Buxtorf, p. 362, and Gesenius, s. 

The general results of this investigation would 
seem to be, first, that the conception of eternity 
in the Semitie languages is that of a long duration 
or series of ages; secondly, that this idea passes 
gradually into that of Koayos, xvliilst a new idea 
of eternity in the sense of mere antiquity takes its 
place. Agreeably to this it is worth noting that 
the sacred writers, when they speak of eternity in 
any other than these senses, make use of a peri¬ 
phrasis : “ to whom a thousand years are as one 
day, and one day as a thousand years.” 

[e] Greek aiwv (aiev coy, Aristotle, more probably 
uui, to breathe : Stephan. Thes.). 

1] to pdrpov T'?js a.v6p<o7TLin]s (corjs [Apollon. 
Lex.) : so in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, the Trage¬ 
dians, Herodotus, Xenophon. 

2] The soul or life: d-rreTryevcrev aiSva, Eurip 
Phil. Fragm. 14 = fvxyv, Hesyeh. 

3] The name of a God. : At on xpovov 7rats, 
Eurip. Heracl. 895 ; ef. Arist. de Mundo , c. 7 ; 
Yarro, ap. Aug. de C. D. vii. 19 ; Plutarch, de I. 
ef 0. p. 363; Lactantius, de Falsa Religi i. 12; 
Macrobius, i. 8, 22. Jupiter calls him father in 
Nminus Dion. vii. 23, 73, ed. Musgrave. See 
Buttmann’s Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 31, n. 

4] Eternity: /Escli. Earn. 553; Soph. El. 
1013; Plato, Tim. 37d (where time is regarded as 
eiKOva Kivyryv Tiva attovos), 38 b ; Demosth. de Cor. 
257, in the fr/fuT/ia (where it may — “ all his life 
long”); Plutarch, de Suan. quid Viv. 1104e, ih 
quacst. 1007d ; de Kt Delphi. 393a, &e., where 
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it is opposed to yjpdvos ; Arist. do C<vlo, i. [ii.], A q. 
pp.2o, 22; Philo, do Mundo, 1158,1 a, p. 609,1. 7, 
ev aiwvt 8e ovre vapeXyXvdev ovSev, ovre peXXet 
dXXa fiovov vtfy&TTijKe ; Plotinus, Enn. 328d, 
where it is thus defined : y ovv tov ottos vavTeXys 
overia teat oXy, ovy b *v rots pep eon jxovov, aXXd 
nal y ev r<5 fty8’ dv eri eXXelijretv, Kal tw firjBev 
de fir) ov avrfj tt potjyevetjQac ov yap pdva rd ovra 
vdvra Set vapetvat rw vdvTt Kal dXw, dXXd i<al 
/irj&ev rov rroTe py ovros' ani] i) 8 tad etr is 
a v t o v Kal (f) v cr t 5 e t rj a v a 1 io V aliov 
yap d~d to 6 del ottos. Proclus, Inst., p. 82, 
ed. Creuzer, &c. I 11 tliis sense with cud, e£, e/s, 

diro, with or without article; hut, aa-xypovelv 
vpos tot aiwva, male audire apud posteros 
[Longinus]. Ill plural, els TO vs alwvas, el s 
tovs aiwvas twv alwvtov, and e’ts vatras rds 
yeveas too akovos twv alwvtov (Hew Testament), 
where however the whole expression appears 
to have the meaning of eternity, whilst auov 
falls back into its original signification of age 
or generation. A curious definition of alwv is 
given in Zonaras, i. 64, avenypa efovcrtKov ki< 
trwpaTWv ttolkiXwv, XoyiKa 8td<f>opa rrepUyov, rrjs 
too deov yvwtrews evena. [See Tittmann’s note ; 
also John Damascene i. p. 153c.; Greg. Haz. 
Or. 38, p. 616c; Etymol. Magnum, xli. 9.] In 
these writers, then, the ideas of mere length of 
duration, or more spatial iilimitability, rise up to, 
and are lost in, the higher idea of eternity, as a 
spiritual whole in itself, independent of these de¬ 
terminations. 

a/wvios. 1. Prolonged; pedv alwvtos, Plato; v. 
Stephan. Thes. 2. I 11 the sense of “eternal,” 
alwvtos (wy, alo-yyvi) [Dan. xii. 2], whore also the 
just arc said to shine “like the stars,” els aiwvas 
Kal k r Ti. Cf. 2 Macc. vii. 9, where alwvtos dva- 
/Slwcris is connected with the idea of resurrec¬ 
tion. 

A more accurate idea of its meaning may he ob¬ 
tained from an observation of its use [1] in the 
Synoptical Gospels, [2] in St. Paul, and [3] in 
St. John’s Gospel and Epistles. 

[1] In the Synoptics, (coy alwvtos occurs in the 
question of the lawyer [Luke x. 28], where in 
the parallel passages [Matt. xix. 21 and Luke 
xviii. 18] the question is resumed, el deXets reXetos 
etvat: in all the cases it is answered by the in¬ 
junction to perform the ordinary duties of life, in 
one, the duty of loving God, in two, that of selling 
all and giving to the poor. But the (toy alwvtos 
is the reward or “ treasure” in heaven, “ in the re¬ 
generation,” and in “ the world to come,” where it 
is the opposite of to 7 ~vp to alwvtov, and of KoXatrts 
alwvtos [Matt. xx. 46]. It may be remarked on 
these passages that there is no distinct indication 
of infinite duration in any of these passages, the 
only common mark of all being that of futurity. 
The instance of Kpitrts alwvtos [Mark hi. 29] is 
also against the sense of everlasting, and in favour 
of the sense of “ future.” The passage in the 
parable of the unjust steward [Luke xvi. 9] in 
which rds alwn'ovs ernyvds occurs, is too obscure 
itself to throw any light on the meaning of the 
word. 

The same predominant sense of futurity is also 
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to be compared in Acts, xiii. 48; 2 Pet. i. 11; 
Jude 7 and 21. 

[2] In St. Paul, (wy alwvtos occurs in the sense 
of futurity in 1 Tim. vi. 19, (v. 1. oVtms) connected 
with laying up a good foundation els to peXXov, by 
the right use of riches ; Tit. iii. 7, where it is an 
inheritance in expectation; 2 Cor. iv. 17, where 
aitovtos fidpos 8o£ys is opposed tc to napavriKa 
eXatjypov Tys 0Xt\jrew s ; cf. 2 Thess. i. 9 ; 2. Tim. 
ii. 10. In two passages alwvtos is joined with 
Xpdvos to signify the infinite duration ex purtc 
ante, during which the revelation of Christ has 
been withheld; but is now revealed, i<a t eirtTayyv 
tov alwvtov 6eov [Pom. xvi. 25, 26] ; so 2 Tim. i. 9. 

The most common use of the word in St. Paul, 
however, seems to be in the sense of the higher 
spiritual or Divine life in man, without any direct 
reference to past or future, to the period before or 
after death; thus, Timothy is told to lay hold on 
(wy aitovtos to which he had been called [1 Tim. 
vi. 12J ; and which is the aim or result of faith, 
TrttTTevetv els (toyv atahaor [75. i. 16] ; the harvest 
of sowing to the Spirit [Gal. vi. 8], the end or 
object of freedom from sin, serving God, and hav¬ 
ing fruit els dytatrpov [Pom. vi. 22] ; the gift of 
God, xdpterpa [ibid.]. So Christianity is called 
TrapaKXycrts aitovtos [2 Thess. ii. 16]. Similarly, 
in the general sense of “unseen,” Ta yy flXeiroyeva 
a l to via [2 Cor. iv. 18]; of “spiritual,” in the 
ascription of ngy Kal k par os alwvtos to God [1 
Tim. vi. 16], and of the “permanent” side of 
ordinary life : “ if our earthly tabernacle be dis¬ 
solved, w'e have in heaven a building of God . . . 
not made with hands,” alwvtov [2 Cor. v. 1]. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, with the excep¬ 
tion of two passages [vi. 3 and ix. 15] in which 
alwvtos = future, the word alwvtos is exclusively 
applied to the objective work of Christ in redemp¬ 
tion. Thus Christ offered Himself . . . otd rrvev- 
p,aTOS alwvtov [ix. 14], iv aipaTt otaOijKys alwvtov 
[xiii. 20], and being perfected (reXetwOels, as op¬ 
posed to evade) He became to the believer the 
cause fxwTyplas alwvtov [v. 9], having brought to 
light a twv lav XvrpwtTtv [ix. 12]. 

[3] In the Johannine writings, the word alwvtos 
occurs exclusively as an attribute of (toy, in the 
three senses of [a] the subjective state of the 
Christian, [6] the life of Christ with the Father, 
and [c] the life of Christ in man ; the notions of 
futurity, duration, &c., being almost, if not 
entirely, absent. 

Thus [a] (wy alwvtos is the result of the Divine 
Love to the world, mediated through belief in 
Christ; he that believeth hath (wy aitovtos,” 
[John iii. 36]; the spiritual worship of God is 
called a fountain of water within the soul spring¬ 
ing up unto (toy alwvtos \ib. iv. 14]; “he that 
lieareth . . . and believeth ‘ hath (wy alwvtos,’ 
and hath passed from death unto life” \ib. v. 24 ; 
vi. 47] ; similarly as a result or gift of Christ 
accruing to those who follow Him and who 
are in virtue thereof said to be “ in llis Father’s 
hand,” and to be imperishable els tov aiwva 
[?7>. x. 28; cf. xvii 2] ; to those who come to 
Him [v. 39]. So Lhe testimony of the Scrip¬ 
ture to Christ is cal ed (wy at winds [iv. 16]; the 
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missionary (6 Oepi( o>v) gathers fruit, of which he 
did not sow the seed, eis £o??)v alomov [iv. 36]. 
The practice of self-sacrifiee, ealled “ hating the 
soul,” leads to (or) alamos [xii. 25], a permanent 
state (fievovcrav), which is manifested and evi¬ 
denced by love to the brethren [1 John iii. 15]. 
In all these eases, the predominant idea is that 
of present possession, as [ibid. v. 13] the believers 
are reminded of their spiritual state, cva eiSrjre 
otl £<ar]V eyere alomov. 

In the sense [5] of the Life of Christ with the 
Father [ibid. i. 2], We shew to you that (to?) 
alamos, which was with the Father, and was mani¬ 
fested to us; so the commandment of the Father 
to Christ is itself £to-) alamos [John xii. 49]; and in 
1 John v. 20 , the parallelism would seem to require 
us to identify fj £a)?) aiamoswith Christ: “ We know 
that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding that we may know to v akydivov,” 

Kal i&fiiv iv rep aXqdivcp, iv rep vlep avrov Irjcrov 'Kpcarep 

odros ierrlv b aXTjOtvbs Geos, Kal i] al&vtos. 

In the sense [c] of the Life of Christ in man. 
The proof that God has given His Son to the 
world, is that He gave us (oirj alamos [1 John v. 

11], that the believer abides (/revet) in Christ and 
Christ in him, that “ as I live through the Father 
so He . . . should live through Me” [Gosp. vi. 
57]. So every one who beholds the Son and 
believes on Him has £a?i) alamos [fb. vi. 40], 
whieh consists in the knowledge of God and 
Christ [ib. xvii. 2 ], in the abiding in the Son and 
in the Father [1 John ii. 24]. Christ is the' 
“ Bread of Life,” “ the meat which endureth to 
£a??) alamos” [John vi. 27], he that eateth which, 
“hath far) alamos” [ibid. 53, sqq.]. 

In the Book of Revelation, an angel flies in mid 
air, holding euayyeAiov alomov (without article), 
and saying, “Fear God, and give Him glory, for the 
hour of judgment is come: worship Him v T ho 
made heaven and earth, the sea and the springs ” 
[xiv. 6]. What we translate, therefore, “ the 
everlasting Gospel ” should perhaps be rendered 
“ a message from the spiritual world.” Cf. 
however 1 John ii. 24, where the Gospel, or 
Christian revelation, is summed up in one phrase: 
“ This is that Gospel which He preached unto us, 
viz. eternal life.” 

The words alow and alamos, then, manifest a 
progressive and enlarging import from the simple 
ideas of breath (cf. the analogous case of spiritus), 
through the negative and moehanieal notions of 
un-seen, un-ending, past, future, &e. TJp to a 
kind of climax, in which they express positively 
some of the most complex facts of the Divine 
operation in itself and in man, without, however, 
throwing off the more primitive meanings. [On 
the mixture of the ideas of space and time, and 
for transfer of alow into meaning of Kocrp .os : ef. 
Trench, Synon. of New Testament, p. 34 f., who 
instances the word “world,” which originally = 
generation of men (weralt)]. 

II. We now proeeed to examine some of the 
conceptions of eternity, whieh have been formed 
by writers of different ages, nations, and shades 
of opinion: and of these, 
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[1] St. Augustine. “ Hon enim aliud anni Dei 
et aliud Ipse; sed anni Dei aeternitas Dei est: 
aeternitas ipsa Dei substantia est quae nihil habet 
mutabile; ibi nihil est praeteritum, quasi non sit; 
nihil est futurum quasi nondum sit; sed quicquid 
ibi est, nonnisi est.” 

[ 2 ] Aquinas. “iEternitas est interminabilis 
vitae tota simul et perfecta possessio. Potest 
definiri per temporale in obliquo, non autem in 
recto. Est mensura omnis durationis. Exeludit 
principium durationis, non autem originis: ideo, 
aliquid quod est ab alio potest esse seternum. 
Significatur pluralitas, quia partieipatur in multis, 
propter mensnram inferiorem et propter tempus. 
Est ingenitum, incorruptibile, antiquum et totum 
tempus. JEternitas et aevum (= aid>v) sunt men- 
surae indivisibles : ideo sunt unitas permanentise 
actus. EEternitas est tota simul, quia est mensura 
permanentis ; non autem tempus, quia est mensura 
moths. Nunc ceternitatis est causa ejus sceun- 
dum rationem, non autem secundum rem. Nunc 
temporis et tempus differunt re et sueeessive : nunc 
CBvi et gevum differunt tantum re; nunc vero 
asternitatis et aeternitas differunt secundum ration¬ 
em tantum. Deus non est actor nec eausa suae 
aeternitatis: Deus est aeternitas. EEternitas manct 
eadem et subjeeto et ratione : ideo non est idem 
quod nunc temporis. Tempus non differt ab 
aeternitate per habere prineipium et finem, nisi 
per aeeidens vel ex parte mensurati. TEternitas 
et temp ns non sunt mensura unins generis. In 
tempore aliud est indivisibile seu instans, et aliud 
durans seu tempus; sed in aeternitate est idem 
indivisibile et semper stans. JEviun exeludit 
omnem mutationem in actu, sed aeternitas exeludit 
earn etiam in potential. /Etemitas vere et proprie 
eonvenit soli Deo, sed participative convenit 
diversis diversimode.” 

[3] The Trent Catechism [de 12 mo syrnb. art.~\ 
has the following on the constituents of eternal 
life: “ Beatitudinem ex iis duobus constare; 
turn quod Deum intuebimur qualis in natura 
sua ac substantia est, turn quod veluti Dii efficie- 
mur. Ham qui Illo fruuntur, quamvis propriam 
substantiam retineant, admirabilem tamen quan- 
dam et prope divinam formani induunt, ut Dii 
potius quam homines videantur ” [§ 7 ], which is 
thus illustrated : “quemadmodum ferrmn admo- 
tum igni, ignem coneipit, et quamvis ejus sub¬ 
stantia non mutetur, fit tamen, ut diversum quip- 
piam, nimirum ignis, esse videatur : eodem modo 
qui,” &e. [§ 10 ]. 

[4] Spinoza distinguishes eternity as the in¬ 
finite existence of God, from the finite existence 
of created beings. The latter is derivative, the 
former self-originated. The latter “fruitur exis- 
tentia,” but God cannot be said “frui existentia;” 
His existence is Himself, i.e. of His essence. 
But this not being the case with the creature, its 
present existence is no guarantee for its future ; 
and is different from its future existence, which 
is not yet, as from its past, which is no longer. 
Its characteristic is, therefore, to pass from moment 
to moment, by virtue of its dependence upon 
God, from whom its existence is derived; in 
Spinoza’s language, “ durations frui;” but it is 
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impossible to conceive that the existence upon 
which this durational existence depends should 
also be durational, for that would imply that God 
derived His existence from some higher source, 
and so on ad infinitum. Eternity with Spinoza 
therefore = necessary existence, as opposed to 
contingent; which, as he says, would never be 
eternal, though it might last from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

An illustration will make this clear: the 
equality of the radii of a circle is an “ eternal ” 
truth, not because it has been true an infinitely 
long time, but because it is of the essence of a 
circle to have equal radii. In the same way the 
existence of God is “ eternal,” because it is of the 
essence of the Divine Being to exist; that of 
man, apart from God, is durational and not eter¬ 
nal, because it is not of the essence of the human 
being to exist, and therefore his existence this 
moment is not identical with his existence the 
next moment. It is important to observe that in 
this view eternity is not merely a negation of time, 
but time is the defect or negation of eternity. 

[5] Martonsen has the following lucid passage 
on the subject: “ As having life in Himself God 
is eternal. The Eternal is the I AM, who is Him¬ 
self the origin of His own being, the Unchange¬ 
able. But His immutability is not a dead im¬ 
mutability, for it consists in producing Himself 
with infinite fruitfulness from Himself. His 
eternity is therefore not like that of the ‘ eternal 
hills,’ . . . but a living eternity, blooming with un¬ 
withering youth. But His self-production is not 
the fragmentary growth we witness in time. The 
creature has time outside of itself, because it. lias 
its fulness outside of itself. The Eternal lives in 
a present of undivided powers and fulness, in the 
rhythm of a perfect life. His life is unchangeably 
the same, and yet He never ceases to live as new.” 

Eternity or eternal life, then, is the Divine 
life [a] in itself, as it is “ before the ^'"nidation 
of the world” in the fulness of absolute existence, 
and [6] as it is manifested through Christ in man. 
In the latter case, as seen by us, it is a process 
taking place in time, and admitting of degrees, 
“ the blade, the ear, the grain,” and is manifest 
outwardly in the individual by love to the 
brethren [1 John iii. 14]. But this process, as 
known to God as TIis own life in man, is present 
at every step in its consummation; He secs the 
beginning and the end in one. Hence it is that 
whilst eternity is in itself really exclusive of time, 
it is nevertheless conceived by us as an endless 
progress (sempiternity), i.e. under the form of 
duration of which it is really the condition. 

In conclusion we must not omit to mention a 
now almost forgotten controversy as to the mean¬ 
ing of “eternal” in its application to punishment. 
[77m icord 11 Eternal” and the Punishment of the 
Wicked, a letter &c., by E. D. Maurice; Mac¬ 
millan, 1853: and Grounds for laying before the 
Council of King's College, London, certain state¬ 
ments in the Theological Essays of the Rev. E. D. 
Maurice, by B. W. Jelf; Parker, 1853.] It •will 
appear from what has been said that recourse 
must be had to other passages and expressions in 
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Holy Scripture to illustrate the doctrine of the 
iuterminability of the punishment of the wicked. 
The word “eternal” as properly excluding dura¬ 
tion seems not to be decisive either way; for if 
eternal punishment cannot be said to end, neither 
can it be said to last for ever; both ending and 
lasting being attributes of duration. In short, 
“eternal” “describes rather the quality than the 
quantity of a state.” [See Everlasting Punish¬ 
ment.] 

[Consult Augustine, Confess, xi. 13, Enarr. in 
Psa. cii., Semi. xi. vol. iv. p. 830 ; Tabula Aurea 
in omn. Opp. D. Thomas A quin., by Peter dc Ber¬ 
gamo, Venet. 1593, s. v. for a digest of all the 
passages; Catechismus ex Decreto Cone. Trident, 
ad Parochos, Bomse, 1S58, cap. xiii.; Spinoza, 
Cogit. Metaph. ii. 1, 4, ed. Binder; Martenscn 
(Lutheran), Christian Dogmatics, sec. 48; see also 
Hooker, E. P. bk. Y. lxix. 1, 2 ; More’s Notes on 
Glanville's Letter to him on Drollery and, Atheism, 
1G82, p. 32.] 

EUCHABIST [lit. “thanksgiving”]. The name 
given to the sacrament which Christ instituted 
before His Passion, primarily derived from 
evyapicrrew, the word probably used by our Lord 
in consecrating the elements of bread and wine. 
It signifies that the sacrament is especially one 
of thanksgiving as commemorating the redemp¬ 
tion of the world by the death and passion of 
our Lord, and as being the appointed means of 
conveying to our souls the heavenly gift of His 
most precious Body and Blood, the spiritual 
nourishment of onr souls and the pledge o f 
eternal life. This name was usually given to the 
sacrament from the earliest period in the Eastern 
and "Western Churches, 1 and from the Apostolic 
age “ thanksgiving” formed a very prominent 
portion of the Eucharistic service. 

There are many types and predictions of the 
Holy Eucharist in the Old Testament, of which 
the chief are these following. 

First of all, undoubtedly, was the Passover. 
Our Lord, after celebrating the last Passover with 
His disciples [Matt. xxvi. 17-20], instituted the 
sacrament of Ilis Body and Blood: the type was 
followed by the Antitype which it had very strik¬ 
ingly foreshadowed. The Jewish Passover was 
a rite of thanksgiving, commemorating the re¬ 
demption of Israel from Egyptian bondage, just 
as the Eucharistic sacrament is a commemoration 
of the deliverance of the world from the slavery 
of sin; the one was instituted the night before 
the ransom of Israel, the other the night before 
the redemption of mankind. In the Jewish Pas¬ 
sover, the paschal lamb, before it was eaten in the 
house, was offered in sacrifice in the Temple, a 
type of the Eucharistic oblation of the Lamb of 
God and of the sacramental eating of His Body 
and Blood. In one house the paschal lamb was 
to be eaten, the flesh v r as not “ to be carried 

1 See Suicer, Thus. Eccl. in loc. The Eucharist was 
also called evXoyla, as by St. Cyril of Alexandria ( jj.vom.KT) 
tvXoyla), the word, probably derived from 1 Cor. x. 16, 
“ The cup of blessing ” (t6 ttottjplou rijs cuXoylas 6 cvXoyou- 
fiev). The Eucharist was also called awaits or union— 
the sacrament by which we are united to Christ and to 
each other. 
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abroad out of the house” [Exod. xil]—a type 
that the true Paschal Lamb ean be eaten only in 
the one Church of God. 1 So intimate was the 
connexion between type and antitype that St. 
Paul says, in allusion to Eucharistic celebration, 
“Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, therefore 
let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth” [1 
Cor. v. 7, 8]. Here Christ is not only called the 
Passover or the Paschal Lamb, but the Jewish 
unleavened bread is represented as typifying 
purity of heart and life, which are indispensable 
for a beneficial partaking of the Eucharistic feast. 

Another type was the offering of Meleliisedee 
[Gen. xiv. 11-18]. Meeting Abraham after the 
slaughter of the kings, Meleliisedee “brought 
bread and wine, and (or for) he was the priest of 
the Most High God.” Thus not only the Eucha¬ 
ristic elements of bread and wine were fore¬ 
shadowed, but there was also, as we shall find, 
a manifest type of the Eucharistic offering. 

The Manna, as our Lord, who speaks of type 
and antitype [John vi. 49-51], and St. Paul 
[1 Cor. x. 3] declare, also presignified Eueharistie 
food. When the children of Israel had passed 
through the Pod Sea, Pharaoh and his hosts 
being destroyed, they were miraculously fed with 
manna on their journey through the wilderness 
to the land of Canaan, typifying the pilgrimage 
of the baptized Christian, who, saved from his 
spiritual enemies by the laver of regeneration, has 
still to pass through the wilderness of this world, 
supported by the Living Bread whieh eomes 
down from heaven, till he reaches the Canaan of 
heavenly rest. 

Again, the Shew-bread 2 offered before the Lord 
on the Sabbath in the Tabernacle and Temple 
[Exod. xxv. 30; Lev. xxiv. 5-9] was a type of 
the Eueharist, and also the “fine flour ” whieh 
was to be offered for the cure of leprosy. 3 

The prophets had predieted that God should 
be sacrificially worshipped by Gentiles no less 
than by His ancient people [Isa. xix. 19 ; Ixvi. 
21; Jer. xxxiii. 15-18] ; or rather we may say 
that there should be a new sacrifice, of whieh 
the former one was only an imperfect emblem. 
“ In every place,” says Malaehi [i. 11], “ineense 
shall be offered to God and the pure oblation,” 

1 “ Loquitur Deus dieens, ‘ In domo una eomedetur, non 
ejieietis e domo earnem foras. ’ Caro Christi et sanetum 
Domini ejiei foras non potest, nee alia ulla eredentilms 
preeter unam Eeclesiam domus est.” St. Cyprian, l)c 
Unitate. 

2 Called dproi evdimoi [Exod. xxv. 30], txpro t rijs irpocr- 
<popa s [1 Kings vii. 48], aproi rrjs irpoOtcrews [Matt. xii. 4]. 
St. Jerome says there was as mueh difference between 
the shew-bread (panis propositionis) and the Body of 
Christ as between the shadow and the body, the repre¬ 
sentation and the reality, the types of future things and 
those things prefigured by the types [Comment, on the 
Epistle to Titus i. 8, 9]. Thus also St. Cyril of Jerusa¬ 
lem : “ Even under the Old Testament there was shew- 
bread, but this, as it belonged to the Old Testament, 
oame to an end ; but in the New Testament there is the 
bread of heaven and the eup of salvation sanetifying soul 
and body ” [beet. xxii. Oxf. transl.]. 

3 St. Justin ealls it a “ type of the bread of the Eueha¬ 
rist ” [Dial. e. Tryph. § 41]. 
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or the minelia of fine flour; whieh not only implies 
the typical nature of Jewish sacrifice (shall be 
offered), but the unblemished sanctity of the 
Christian saerifiee, “ a pure offering,” in contrast 
with the earthly or earnal oblations of Judaism. 

In illustrating the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and of the Church on the Holy Eucharist, we 
shall [I.] speak of the Matter, or outward signs; 
[II.] of the Form ; [III.] of the inward or spiri¬ 
tual Grace of the sacrament. 

I. The Matter of the Eucharist. This is bread 
and wine, according to the institution of our 
Blessed Lord, wbeaten bread and wine from the 
grape [Matt. xxvi. 2G-29]. There were many 
heresies as regards the matter of the sacrament in 
the early Church. St. Cyprian mentions some 
who offered water only in the eup of the Lord. 4 
St. Epiphanius says that the Ebionites celebrated 
their mysteries with unleavened bread and water 
only, 5 and that the Artotyritse offered bread 
and cheese in the Mysteries, 6 imitating, says St. 
Augustine, in his aeeount of the same heretics, 
the first oblations of the fruits of the earth 
[Gen. iv. 3], St. Augustine also mentions the 
Aquarii, so called as offering water only in the 
Eueharistie Cup, 7 and not that ■which the whole 
Chureh offers. 8 St. Chrysostom likewise refers to 
some who used water only in the Mysteries. 9 
In the Ajmstolieal Canons, “ If any bishop or 
presbyter offer anything at the altar but what 
the Lord commanded (i.e. bread and wine) let 
him be deposed.” 10 The offering of milk and of 
grapes instead of wine was forbidden by a council 
in the seventh century [Concil. Braearens. III. 
or IY. can. 2, a.d. 675]. 

The Matter, according to our Lord’s institu¬ 
tion, must then be wheaten bread and wine from 
the grape. It has been asserted that bread made 
of bran, barley, or maize, in case wheaten bread 
cannot be proeured, will suffice; but this at best 
is doubtful, as being a change of the Matter which 
was divinely instituted; nor can any other liquid 
be used but wine from the grape, or most probably 
the saerament would be invalid. 11 It has been 
for many ages a subject of dispute between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, whether the sac¬ 
ramental bread should be leavened or unleavened; 
the Eastern Chureh making use of leavened, and 
the Latin Church from an early period of un- 

4 Epist. 191. 5 Ilcercses, 10 sivc 20. 

6 Ibid. 29 sive 49. 7 De Hares. 64. 

8 That is wine and water. There ean be no doubt 
that it was the usage of the early Chureh to mix water 
with wine in the Eueharistie eup, typifying the water and 
the blood whieh flowed from the Redeemer’s side, as we 
know from the Fathers, and from eouneils and liturgies ; 
but the “mixture” (spaya), as St. Justin terms it, is 
not essential to valid eonseeration. Bona, after proving 
the usage of the primitive Chureh, adds, “ Refert Ber- 
nardus [Epist. 69] quorundam opinionem existimantium 
aquae mixtionem necessariam esse ad saeramenti integri- 
tatem; sed eerta est theologorum sententia, omissa aqua, 
validam esse eonseerationem, quamvis omitteus graviter 
peecet ” [Rerum Liturg. lib. ii. e. 9]. 

s Homil. 82, on St. Matt. xxvi. 29. 

30 Canon 3. 

31 See Aquin. Sum. tertiapirs, quccsl. 74, art. 3, 5. 
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leavened bread, all theologians admitting that 
the consecration in either case is equally valid. 
"Whether the Greek or the Latin Church first 
innovated upon the usage of our Lord cannot 
with certainty be ascertained. Cardinal Bona 
says 1 that the Eastern Church always used 
leavened bread, and the Latins leavened or un¬ 
leavened bread indifferently till the tenth century, 
and that afterwards it became the custom of the 
Latin Church to consecrate with unleavened 
bread only ; but this opinion is at the best 
doubtful, and has been controverted by other 
learned writers. 2 We can only say that probably 
in the Apostolic age, and immediately afterwards, 
the question had not been raised, or the subject 
in dispute would have been considered imma¬ 
terial ; that bread which could readily be pro¬ 
cured, whether leavened or not, being consecrated. 
Such would certainly be the obvious inference 
from the celebrations recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, where the bread was apparently the 
ordinary bread in use [see ii. 40; xix. 11], It need 
only be further remarked, that there can be little 
doubt as to our Lord consecrating with unleavened 
Dread. The Jews, in obedience to God’s com¬ 
mand, put away all leaven from their houses 
before they prepared the Passover [Exod. xiii. 3]. 
At the Last Supper of our Lord, no leavened, 
bread could have been procured ; nor can it be 
supposed, without any evidence, that our Lord, 
when eating the Passover, violated the express 
command of the Divine Law. 

II. The Form of the Eucharist. The form of 
•words by which the Sacrament is consecrated is 
given by the synoptic Evangelists and St. Paul: 
‘‘This is My Body. This is My Blood of the Hew 
Testament which'is shed for many” [Matt. xxvi. 
2G-29, Mark xiv. 22-25, Luke xxii. 19, 20, 1 Cor. 
xi. 23-25]. The priest speaks in the Person of 
Christ: 3 “This is My Body. This is My Blood.” 
The Divine Words uttered at the first institution, 
being effective throughout all ages of the Church, 
changiug ineffably the creatures of bread and 
wine into the heavenly food of Christ’s most pre¬ 
cious Body and Blood. 

The Fathers expressly and uniformly teach 
that consecration is actually effected by the words 
of Institution. Thus St. Justin Martyr: “The 
food blessed by the prayer of the Word which 
proceeded from Him (Christ) is the Flesh and 
Blood of that Jesus wlio was made flesh;” 4 and 
St. Irenseus, that Christ “ took bread which is of 
His creation,” and said, “ This is My Body, and 
likewise the Cup. . . . He confessed to be His 
Blood.” 5 “Let us hear,” says St. Jerome, “that 
bread which the Lord brake and gave to His dis¬ 
ciples is the Body of the Lord our Saviour 
[Domini Salvatoris], He saying to them, ‘Take, 
eat, this is My Body.’” 6 “ Since thou,” says St. 

1 Her. Liturg. fib. i. c. 23. 

2 A full account of this controversy is given in Dr. 
Beale’s Introduction to the History of the Eastern Church , 
pp. 1056.-76 [1850]. 

3 Thus also St. Paul [2 Cor. ii. 10] speaks of forgiving 
a sinner “in the Person of Christ” [iv irpoadnrip XpurroO]. 

4 Apol. i. sec. 66. 5 Adv. Hares, lib. iv. c. 17. 

6 Ad. Iledihiam, cxx. 
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Cyril, “He Himself has declared and said of the 
bread, ‘This is My Body,’ who shall dare to 
doubt it any longer 1 and since, He has affirmed 
and said : ‘ This is My Blood,’ who shall ever 
hesitate, saying that it is not His Blood V’ 7 
Prayers and thanksgivings are indeed an integral 
part of the Eucharistic service, but strictly speak¬ 
ing are not essential: the words of Institution 
being alone needed for valid consecration. An¬ 
other opinion, however, has, from an early period, 
been held by the Eastern Church, that after the 
words of Institution a prayer must be added for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, to complete the 
consecration. [Invocation of Holy Spirit in 
Eucharist.] 

III. The Grace of the Eucharist. We have 
now to consider the inward or spiritual grace 
of the Holy Eucharist—“ This is My Body. This 
is My Blood.” That these words are to be 
understood iu their literal sense; or that the 
Bread and Wine become by consecration really 
and sacramentally (though in an inconceivable 
manner which cannot be explained by earthly 
similitudes or illustrations), the Body and Blood 
of our Lord, is clear from the obvious meaning of 
the Words of Institution, which the Fathers, as 
we have seen, understood literally. A figurative 
sense does not seem even to have occurred to 
them : nor has any reason ever been given why, if 
our Lord had intended His words to be under¬ 
stood figuratively, He did not say “ This is a sign 
or figure of My Body.” 8 

Let us first consider our Lord’s teaching in the 
sixth chapter of St. John. He distinctly asserts 
the necessity of receiving His Flesh and Blood, 
or Himself, as the nourishment of the soul. It 
had been the custom of our Lord, before announ¬ 
cing sacred mysteries, to prepare the minds of His 
disciples to receive and believe them by previous 
teaching. 9 Thus, in this chapter, after feed¬ 
ing five thousand with five barley loaves and two 
small fishes, He takes occasion, after this miracul¬ 
ous supply of earthly food, to announce the more 
wonderful mystery of feeding His disciples with 
the spiritual food of His own Body and Blood. 
Some have supposed that our Lord, in this chapter, 
alludes only to spiritual “eating” by faith; and 
undoubtedly at the beginning of His discourse 
He especially dwells on the necessity of salvation 

7 Led. xxii. see. 1 [Oxf. trail si.]. 

8 The various interpretations which have been devised 
to evade the literal meaning of our Lord’s words are ex¬ 
amined and ably refuted by Maldonatus [ Comment . Matt. 
xxvi. 20]. Had our Lord’s words been merely a figure, 
there would have been, as Pascliasius Radbertus truly 
remarks, a repetition of two types having the same 
meaning : — the Paschal lamb and the Eucharistic 
Bread and Wine—each equally and in the same sense a 
memorial of Christ’s death : “ Quod si nihil liabet hoc 
mystcrium prater figuram corporis et sanguinis Christi 
et non hoc est quod Ipse dixit ; quid necesse fuit itcrare 
in facto, quia hoc totum pnefiguratum erat in Agno !” 
Ejnst. ad Frudcgardum. 

9 Thus the disciples were prepared beforehand for the 
institution of baptism by our Lord’s conversation with 
Nicodemus [John iii.], for Ilis sufferings and crucifixion 
Matt. xx. 19], for His ascension [John xvi. 16], and the 
gift of the Holy Spirit [John xiv. 16]. 
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by faith, but at ver. 51 He announces a new mys¬ 
tery, for which His previous teaching had been 
intended to prepare His hearers—that of eating 
His Flesh and drinking His Blood. Why, before 
announcing the Eucharistic mystery, He dwelt 
on the essential importance of faith is obvious for 
two reasons. The Eucharist is especially the 
sacrament of faith. Ere our Lord’s words could 
be received, His hearers needed faith in the 
highest degree—an implicit, unwavering reliance 
upon God’s power and word. Besides, for another 
reason our Lord prominently urged the necessity 
of faith : it is through faith only that His blessed 
Body and Blood can be beneficially received: 
faith must open our eyes to behold Him, and 
draw us to Him in loving affection, thus inclining 
us to obey Him, and preparing us to receive Him 
as the nourishment of our souls. 

Our Lord having thus shewn the necessity of 
faith, goes on to announce the Eucharistic mys¬ 
tery, which has been ever termed by the Church 
“ mysterium fidei.” That there was no exclusive 
reference to “ faith ” in this chapter is clear from 
Ike oft-repeated expressions of “eating Christ’s 
Flesh and drinking His Blood,” which are not 
found elsewhere in Scripture as synonymous with 
“ faith,” and can only acquire this meaning by 
supposing that the Bedeemer used a strange and un¬ 
precedented form of language, a form which would 
lead into error. Besides, His words will not per¬ 
mit us to suppose that He referred.to faith only. 
He says, “the Bread which I will give” [ver. 51] 
“ is My Flesh ”-—had He referred to spiritual eat¬ 
ing by faith, He would have said, “ the Bread 
which I have given ”—since of the Jews some 
even then believed on Him, and by faith had 
eaten of the living Bread. But He speaks of 
something afterwards to be given—“ the Bread 
which I will give [SCcrw] is My Flesh.” 

Again, that this chapter refers to the Eucharist 
is manifest from comparing it with the words of 
Institution. Our Lord in the passage just 
quoted, says “the bread which I will give:” 
if this promise was not fulfilled in the Holy 
Eucharist, so far as we know from the Evange¬ 
lists it was not fulfilled at all. But can ■we mis¬ 
take the time and mode of the fulfilment of our 
Lord’s promise 1 ? If we compare the expressions 
in the sixth chapter Avdth the words of Institu¬ 
tion, we shall find an almost verbal identity: 
“ he that eatetli My flesh and drinketh My 
blood hath eternal life”—“take eat, this is My 
Body which is given for you. This is My Blood 
which is shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” 

Again, from this chapter we may understand 
the meaning of Christ’s giving His Flesh and 
Blood; for He uses another form of expression 
which is unmistakably identical, saying, “ He that 
eateth hie, even he shall live by Me” [ver. 57]; by 
His Flesh and Blood, therefore He means Himself 
God and Man. “ Flesh and blood,” and sometimes 
“ flesh ” only, are used in Scripture as synonymous 
with “man:” thus our Lord says to St. Peter, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee” 
[Matt. xvi. 17]. St. Paul conferred not with 
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flesh and blood [Gal. i. 16], that is, as he ex¬ 
plains, he did not take counsel with men. St. 
John says, “the Word became flesh (i.e. assumed 
human nature in its entirety), and dwelt among 
us” [i. 14]. St. Paul [Eom. iii. 20] that no 
flesh (i.e. no man) shall be justified before God 
(oil OLKdLOjOijderaL 7racra crapf). The Psalmist 
[exlv. 21] says “let all flesh (i.e. men) praise 
His holy name (cokoyclro) Traua crap£). 

Let us also consider our Lord’s prayer in the 
seventeenth chapter of St. John. The Evangelist 
does not relate the Institution of the Holy Eu¬ 
charist which had been recorded by the other 
evangelists, but adds to their account our Lord’s 
prayer after giving the Apostles His blessed 
Body and Blood; of which we read at the close of 
this chapter, that after our Lord had spoken to 
them He went over the brook Cedron [xviii. 1] 
How with what frequency in this chapter, with 
what marked reiteration, is the Eucharistic Pre¬ 
sence of our Lord implied, i.e. that the words of 
Institution just spoken were literally true. Our 
Lord had said in the sixth chapter “He that 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood dwelleth 
in hie and 1 in him.” And when the heavenly 
gift had just been bestowed, He reiterates 
forcibly the blessed truth of His being united 
to the Apostles, and of their union with the 
Father and with each other in Him, praying “that 
they all may be one as Thou Father art in Me 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us. 

. . . The glory which Thou gavest hie I have 
given them, that they may be one, even as We 
are one; I in them and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one. . . . I have declared 
unto them Thy love, and will declare it, that the 
love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may be in 
them and I in them.” 

Beference to the teaching of St. Paul seems to 
place beyond doubt the sense in which he under¬ 
stood the words of Institution. He says: “The Cup 
of blessing which we bless is it not the communion 
of the Blood of Christ, and the Bread which we 
break is it not the communion of the Body of 
Christ ? For we being many are one Bread, and 
one Body, for ire are all partakers of that one 
Bread” [1 Cor. x. 16, 17]. In the original the 
word here rendered “communion” is kow ojvca, 
which implies “real union with Christ.” “Where¬ 
fore,” according to St. Chrysostom’s Commentary, 
“ saith he not the ‘ participation,’ because He 
intended to express something more, and to point 
out how close was the union, in that we commu¬ 
nicate, not only by participating and partaking, 
but also by being united. For as that Body is 
united to Christ, so also are we united to Him 
by this Bread. . . Further, because he said the 
communion of the Body, and that which commu¬ 
nicates is another thing from that whereof it 
communicates, even this which seemeth but a 
small tiling he took away. For having said the 
communion of the Body, he sought again to ex¬ 
press something nearer. Wherefore he added 
[ver. 17], For we being many are one Bread, one 
Body. For why speak I of communion, saith 
he, we are that selfsame body. For what is the 
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15read ?—the Body of Christ And what do they 
become who partake of it 1 The Body of Christ, 
not many bodies, but one Body.” 1 

Again, St. Paul says: “ Whosoever shall eat 
this Bread, or drink this cup of the Blood un¬ 
worthily, shall be guilty of the Body and Blood 
of the Lord; but let a man examine himself, and 
so let him eat of that Bread and drink of that 
Cup, for he that eateth and driuketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself, not 
discerning the Lord’s Body : for this cause many 
are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep” 
or die [1 Cor. xi. 27-30]. Knox, the friend of 
Bishop Jcbb, after quoting the above passage, 
adds: “ There is a kind of physiognomy in lan¬ 
guage by which we seem to see as well as under¬ 
stand the mind of the writer. Thus, in the pas¬ 
sage now transcribed, we not only receive the in¬ 
struction intended to be conveyed, but in the 
precision of the terms, the strictness with which 
they are adhered to, and the energy with which 
they are applied, we have the very stamp and 
signature as it were of St. Paul’s own mind and 
heart. Not only from first to last does he keep 
the Eucharistic elements in his view, but he says 
nothing which does not expressly refer to them. 
Thus, as the crime is eating and drinking un¬ 
worthily, so the punishment is the eating and 
drinicing of judgment (that is, of bodily infliction), 
as if the very receiving of those holy things into 
the human person when defiled by polluting 
contact, or desecrated by actual irreverence pro¬ 
duced, of itself (like the Ark of the Covenant 
when profanely treated) the calamity or destruc¬ 
tion of the offender. Again, the desecrating irre¬ 
verence is stated to arise from not discerning the 
Lord's Body: that is, from approaching the sac¬ 
ramental symbols without due discrimination of 
their transcendent quality.” The writer then 
adds, that the Apostle strengthens what he had 
said, by referring to the judgments inflicted on 
the Corinthians, and that this awful explanation 
would lead them to compare their crime and pun¬ 
ishment with those signal eases of a like nature 
recorded in Holy Scripture (he refers to Nadab 
and Abihu, the Philistines when bringing the 
Ark into the house of Dagon, and Uzzali, who 
died on touching the Ark), “ Since every reason 
that eould be conceived for fencing the symbols 
of Divine presence and power under the Old 
Testament must hold good for an equal fencing 
of similar symbols under the New Testament. 
It could not for one moment be imagined that 
either the Ark or the Altar of the Lord should 
be guarded with more terrible majesty than that 
which on equally Divine authority was to be 
“ discerned ” as the “ Lord’s Body.” 2 

1 Comment, inloc. [Oxf. transl.]. 

2 On the use and import of the Eucharistic symbols 

[Remains, vol. ii. pp. 198-200, 1834], Knox gener¬ 
ally ' throughout the treatise speaks of the Body and 

Blood of Christ as being present in “spirit and efficacy,” 

but realizing as he goes on, how imperfect and inadequate 

was this view of a “ virtual Presence,” he rises near the 

conclusion to the full expression of Catholic truth. “Let 

not, therefore, the simplicity of what is visible to our 
bodily sight, veil from our mental eyes those invisible 


The illustrations which have been given from 
Holy Scripture of the meaning of the words of 
Institution are confirmed by the teaching of the 
Lathers, and the early monuments of the Church 
in the Catacombs. Thus in the chamber of 
St. Calixtus, the Eucharistic presence is denoted 
by a three-legged table with two loaves and a fish 
placed upon it; which, presenting the appearance 
of a common repast to the heathen, would be a 
memorial to Christians of the heavenly Bread, 
the mysterious TX0YE 3 received in the Holy 
Eucharist. Hence in the inscription at Autun 
[a.d. 170], first published by Dr. ltock, 4 we 

road, “-eat, drink, having Tybus in the 

palms of thy hands.” 

Lot us now consider the testimony of Apostolic 
and early Lathers. St. Ignatius calls the Eucha¬ 
rist <c the Llesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ which 
suffered for our sins—the gift of God.” 5 * * “The 
Bread of God which is the Llesh of Jesus Christ, 0 
and bids the Philadelphians partake of the same 
Eucharist, for there is but one Llesh of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and one Cup in the unity of His 
Blood .”7 St. Justin terms the Eucharist “the 
Llesh and Blood of Jesus who is incarnate.” 8 
St. Clement of Alexandria says that our Lord 
gives His Llesh and pours out Blood as the 

realities wbicb are to us so consolatory and in themselves 
so glorious. On the contrary, let us recognise the same 
spirit of meek majesty which veiled its transcendent 
brightness in the mystery of the Incarnation, as still con¬ 
tinuing the same gracious condescension in the mystery 
of the Eucharist; and let us joyfully and reverently ap¬ 
proach to do homage to our King, who in this His own 
peculiar institution comes to diffuse benediction in His 
mystical Zion, with the same apparent lowliness as when 
in conformity with the Divine prediction, He entered His 
literal Jerusalem ‘sitting on an ass, and upon a colt the 
foal of an ass’” [Ibid. p. 221, 222], 

3 ’lyaous XpLcrbs Qeov T ios Xwryp (Jesus Christ, Son of 
God, Saviour). The initial letters of those titles make 
up the Greek word TX9TS, or fish, and accordingly in 
every story of sacred writ connected with a fish the early 
Church recognised some figure of our Lord. “He is our 
fish,” says Tertullian, “who by His descent, when we 
call upon Him, into the baptismal font, causes that which 
before was water to be now called ‘piscina.’” So St. 
Optatus, “apisce piscina.” “He is the fish,” says St. 
Jerome, “in whose mouth is found the tax or tribute 
money to be paid to those who demand it, whereby alone 
Peter and all other sinners can be redeemed.” Finally, 
“He is that fish,” says St. Optatus again, “ whom Tobias 
seized in the river Tigris, -whose flesh was good for food, 
■whose liver drove away the devil from his wife Sara, and 
whose gall restored sight to his aged father.” “Even 
so we,” say St. Prosper and St. Augustine, “are daily 
fed and illuminated by Jesus Christ.” Accordingly it 
was with especial reference to the Christian’s privilege of 
feeding upon his Lord in the Holy Eucharist that this 
symbol of the fish is most frequently used both by Chris¬ 
tian writers and artists. A Greek sepulchral inscription 
(quoted in the text) of the greatest antiquity, bids us 
receive the sweet food of the Saviour of the saints, taking 
into our hands the fish. St. Austin in his Confessions 
describes the Eucharistic feast as that solemnity in which 
that fish is set before us, which, drawn forth from the 
deep, becomes the food of pious mortals ; and the “ piseis 
assus,” or the broiled fish of the Gospels, wherewith our 
Lord fed seven of His Apostles by the sea of Tiberias 
[John xxi. 13] is always by the Fathers held to be mysti¬ 
cally significant of ‘ ‘ Christus passus. ” [Northcote on the 
Catacombs, p. C5, 66, ed. 1859], 

4 Hierurgia, p. 171 [1851]. 5 Ad Smyrn. secs. 7, 8. 

6 Ad Ilom. sec. 7. " See. 4. 8 A pot. i. see. 66. 
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nourishment of His children, that we may have 
the Saviour within our breasts 1 (rou Storf pa 
ewrre/Ji'Mracr&u). And St. Irenccus, that “when 
the mixed Cup and the created (yeyorws) Bread 
receive the Word of God, the Eucharist becomes 
Christ’s Body.” 2 “ The flesli,” says Tertullian, 

“is fed with the Body and Blood of Christ that 
the soul may be fattened of God.” 3 

The Liturgies may also be referred to, which, 
though not committed to writing till the fourth 
century, are unquestionably of Apostolic origin, 
and shew the belief of the Church from the 
earliest age. 4 In all Liturgies which are extant, 
the sacramental Presence of our Lord is asserted 
and clearly implied. In the liturgical form given 
in the Apostolical Constitutions, the priest, on 
giving the Eucharist, says to the communicant, 
“the Body of Christ,” who answers, “Amen;” 
and the deacon, on giving the Cup, says, “the 
Blood of Christ, the Cup of Life,” the communi¬ 
cant answering, “Amen.” 5 * A few passages may 
be added from one of the earliest Liturgies, that 
of St. James. “ The priest breaks the Bread and 
/nits a piece into the Cvp,” and says, “ the union 
of the most Holy Body and precious Blood of our 
Lord God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and after¬ 
wards, “ taste and see how gracious the Lord is, 
who is broken and not divided; is given to the 
faithful and not consumed; for the remission of 
sins and for everlasting life, now and ever, to 
eternal ages.” The priest, before communicating, 
says, “ 0 Lord our God, the Bread that came 
down from heaven is the Life of the world. I 
have sinned against heaven and before Thee, and 
am not worthy to partake of the immaculate 
mysteries. But, 0 merciful God, do Thou make 
me worthy by Thy grace, that I may receive Thy 
Holy Body and precious Blood, not to my con¬ 
demnation, but for the remission of sins and 
eternal life.” 3 

Again, the Liturgies exhibit another proof of 
1 he reality of the sacramental Presence. We learn 
from them that after consecration worship was 
paid to our Lord as really present. 7 Thus in St. 
Chrysostom’s Liturgy, “ they have not bowed 
down to flesh and blood, but to thee, a terrible 

1 Padag. lib i. c. C. 2 Ad. Hares, lib. r. 2. 

3 Be Resurrections Curnis, sec. 8 . 

4 Palmer’s Antiquities of the English Ritual, vol. i. 

c. 1 [1839], 

0 Book vili. sec. 13. 

Brett’s Collection of Liturgies [1720]. 

7 “In Liturgiis G nee is qiue adjunetas saerameiitalis 

diseiplime rogulas habent, vulgo rubricas, ut sunt oimie.s- 

ferine qure ab annis octogentis aut ainplius deseriptir 
sunt, paulo ante comrnunioneni dum inclamatur Sanda 

Sanctis elevatur Eueluiristia ct hie ritns vacatur “Ayta 

Viluoais, sancla clevatio: omnes in genua procumbaut 

adorantquc sacramentum ; neque ad testaudam fidem 
suam dicunt credere se corpus Christi datum fuisse pro 
salute sua et sanguinem ejus effusum ; verum ad eum 
tanquam vere pnesentem preees suas dirigunt, earn prre- 
sertirn quam latro in cruce pendens fudit, Memento met 

Domine non veneris in re.gnum tuum : scilicet nt expli- 
eant Orientales Theologi, quemadmouum latro m cruce, 

turpi scilicet et ignobili supplicio omnibus malis oppres- 
smu Christum Ileum agnovit, ita et Christiani Eum in 

pane agnoseunt. ” [Renandot. Orientalium Liturg. Col - 
lectio Biss '"/alio. lix. 1847]. 


God” 8 [see Iveble on Eucharistic Adoration , 
where the subject is fully treated, with quotations 
from the Liturgies and the Fathers.] 

The Eucharistic Sacrifice must next come 
under our consideration. This aspect of the 
Holy Eucharist is clearly exhibited in Scripture 
and by the records of the primitive Church. 
Thus our Lord says, in the Institution of the Eu¬ 
charist, “do this in remembrance of Me,” which, as 
Johnson and others have shewn, should he ren¬ 
dered “ offer this as a memorial sacrifice ;” 9 * an in¬ 
terpretation, moreover, confirmed by the Lathers f’ 
and early Liturgies. 11 St. Paul also uses liturgical 
forms of expression; speaking of himself as a 
minister (AetToupyor) of Christ to the Gentiles, 
ministering as a priest (tepoepyotWa), and ollui- 
ing an oblation (7rpocr</>opa) sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost. 12 He also says that we have an altar 
[Heb. xiii. 10], and that his words are to be un¬ 
derstood in their ordinary sense is clear from the 
fact that from the earliest period this term was 
applied to the Holy Table. Thus St. Ignatius, 
“ that except a man he within the altar, he is 
deprived of the Bread of God.” 13 “There is one 
Altar.” 14 In the Catholic Epistle of St. Barnabas 
the altar is mentioned, 15 and also in the Shepherd 
of Hennas.™ In a work attributed to St. Andrew 
the Apostle, though its genuineness has been 
disputed, the Christian altar and sacrifice are 

8 Brett’s Collection. 

9 Scldeusner gives to “ sacrifice” as one the meanings 
of -n-oieivf and brings forward as examples from the LXX. 
1 Kings xi. 33, eTrolyae soil, dvcriav rrj ’Xardpry, sacrifi- 
cavit Astarte; Isa. xix. 21 ; Levit. ix. 7, xvi. 9 ; Lnke 
ii. 27, 7 roirjacu, sacrifieium offerre. Liddell and Scott 
[Lexicon] also say, “In Alexandrian Greek irouko means 
‘ to sacrifice,’like the Latin ‘facere,’ ttolsTv p.oaxov like 
pit eLV eKCLTOfifias, LXX.” The word translated “remem¬ 
brance,” dvdp.vT]<ns, is also, as Johnson says, “a sacrifi¬ 
cial word, and Is by the LXX. translators ajrplied to the 
offering of the sliew-bread, which was a most plain type 
of the Christian sacrifice [Levit. xxii. 6 , 7].” [On the 
Unbloody Sacrifice, p. 171, Oxf. ed.]. 

10 St. Justin, Dial. e. Tryph. § 117. St. Iren. eont. 
Hares, lib. iv. c. 17, § 5. 

11 “ Qui sacriiioandam novam legem sacerdos Dei verus 
instituit hostiam se tibi placitam et Ipse obtulit et a 
nobis jussit offerri, Christus Dominus ac redemptor reter- 
ims.” [In secun. Dorn, post oct. Epiplranise, Missale Mo- 
.zarab.]. “Qui (Jesus Christus) formam sacrifieii perennis 
instituens, hostiam se Tibi (Patri) primus obtulit et 
primus docuit offerri ” [MissaDomin., Gothieo-Gallieanuiu 
Missale ]. 

32 The terms here used by the Apostle have a tech¬ 
nical meaning, and were so understood by the Fathers 
from the Apostolic age. For this meaning of Xeirovpyla 
and XeiTovpyos, see Deut. x. 8 , xvii. 12 ; Mum. viii. 22 ; 
Joel i. 9 : and Canons Apostol. 14, 27, 37. lepovpyowra 
(offering sacrifice, e.g. Qmo, Scblcusner in voe. and Rose 
up. Parkhurst, Lex.) ; irpoafopa (a sacrificial oblation), 
tcls 5c TTpotrcpoob-s not Xeirovpytas eirircKcicrOai, St. Cle¬ 
ment, Epist. i. 40 ; 'EvxapLcrrlas xal irpocrfopas oiiK litro 
5ex6vrai, St. Ignatius, ad Smyr. § 7 ; KaipC rijs dytas 
T.-pocr(popds, Canon Apost. 3. 

13 Ad Ephes. J 5. 

14 Ad Marjn. § 7. 

15 Accedcre ad aram illius, § 1. 

10 Ego illos super aram probabo, lib. iii. sirnil. viii 


1 See on the sacrificial use of the verb woieiv in tin* 
LXX. the list of passages given in Bishop Hamilton’s 
Charge. 1887, Appendix. 
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expressly taught ; l also in an apocryphal work 
called the Testament of the "Twelve Patriarchs 
probably written at the close of the first cen¬ 
tury. 3 Again, altars are found in the catacombs, 
which it has been proved are of the earliest or of 
Apostolic date ; 4 and in an inscription of the 
second century we have an account of a martyr 
who was put to death when about “ to offer 
sacrifice.’’ 5 

The Fathers also unanimously believed that 
the Eucharistic sacrifice was predicted and typi¬ 
cally represented by the offering of Melchisedcc ; 6 
and if we consider what is related of him, it is 
impossible to come to any other conclusion. Let 

1 When examined by the proconsul iEgeas, or iEgeates, 
the blessed Andrew said, “ To the Omnipotent and only 
true God, I daily offer a victim, not the smoke of frank¬ 
incense, not the flcsli of bellowing bulls, not the blood 
of goats, but I daily sacrifice a spotless Lamb upon the 
altar of the cross, whose body afterwards the whole mul¬ 
titude of believers eat, and drink its blood ; the Lamb 
which was sacrificed remains whole and living. It is 
therefore really (aXrjOCos) sacrificed, and its body is really 
(dXyOQis) eaten by the people ; yet, as I said, it remains 
whole, and spotless, and living.” 

2 See Testament of Levi . 

3 Gallandii Procemialis Dissertation § 2. 

4 Thus the author of Fabiola [1855] says, sometimes 
4 'at the closing of a grave the relatives or friends, to 
mark it, would press into its wet plaster, or leave there, 
a eoin or cameo, or an engraved gem. The coin is some¬ 
times of Domitian [a.d. 81-90] or other early emperors ” 
[pp. 144, 145]. Another writer mentions an inscription 
in the catacombs of an earlier date, during the reign of 
Vespasian [a.d. 69-79]. Another inscription refers to 
the consulship of Surra and Seneeio, which took place in 
the year 107 [ Uierurgia , Appendix, iv.]. Or, to refer 
again to Fabiola , “Although inscriptions with dates are 
rare, yet out of ten thousand collected and about to be 
published by the learned and sagacious Cavalier de Bossi, 
about three hundred are found bearing consular dates 
from the early emperors (that is during the first century) 
to the middle of the fourth eentury ” [p. 146]. Thus 
there is no doubt that the catacombs were eoeval with 
the Apostolic age ; and as we find in their oratories 
altars of various kinds, the sanction thus given to the 
doctrine of the Eueliaristie sacrifice must be Apostolie or 
Divine. Dr. Bock, in Uierurgia, gives a description of 
altars in the catacombs [pp. 493, 494]. In 1848 cata¬ 
combs were discovered at Cliiusi, the ancient capital of 
Etruria ; the writer from whom we borrow the aeeount 
gives reasons for concluding that they were formed in the 
very earliest period of the Church, or at least in the time 
of the persecutions under Domitian and Trajan, and so 
reached to the first preaching of the Gospel in Etruria. 
And, after much interesting description, he adds, “ Let 
us, however, return for a few moments to the great 
chamber, the eliapel or oratory, where the faithful as¬ 
sembled in times of persecution. In the midst yet re¬ 
mains the altar, and at its right, that is on the Gospel 
side, is the episcopal chair. The altar is a slab of marble, 
supported as on a base by a mass of travertine (a species 
of limestone)” [Union, Eeb. 12, 1858]. 

5 Alexander lnortuns non est sed vivit super astro, et 
corpus in hoe tumulo quieseit; vitain explevit cum An- 
tonino Imp. Qui eum multum benetieii antevenire pnevi- 
deret pro gratia odium reddit : genua enirn fieetens vero 
Deo saeriiieatnrus ad supplieia dueitur [Maitland on the 
Catacombs , pp. 31, 32, 1846]. 

6 As, e.g.n St Justin, Clemens Alexandrians, St. 

Cyprian, St. Athanasius, St. Epiplianius, and St. Augus¬ 
tine. The following passages may be quoted from the 
Liturgies:—“Melchisedcc exhibuit et Jesus implevit” 
[Missale MozaraU], “Panem ct vinum qiue Melchisedec 
in prsefigurationem futuri mysterii saeerdos obtulerat ” 
[ Fetus Missale Gallicanum]. Tbv edbK dpx te P ea 

X aroelas irpoxeipta-dpevos [ConstiL ApostoL lib. viii. 
see. 121. 
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us first consider the Psalmist’s words, “the Lord 
hath sworn and will not repent, Thou (Christ) art 
a priest for ever after the order of Melchisedec” 
[Ps. ex. 4] ; and then St. Paul’s language to the 
Jews respecting him. The Apostle says [Heb. v 
11-13] that the doctrine which he intends to 
bring forward for the instruction of the Hebrews, 
Judaizing Christians as they may be called, was 
hard to be explained or of difficult interpretation 
(Svcrep/i7jvevTos), since they were slow of hearing, 
and had need of milk rather than strong meat. 
He then states with emphatic reiteration—no less 
than five times—that Christ was a priest after 
the order of Melchisedec. Xow, as nothing is 
related of Melchisedec hut his blessing Abraham 
and offering bread and wine, “ and” (or for) “ ho 
was a priest of the Most High God,” it is impossible 
to understand how Christ could he a priest after 
the order of Melchisedec, unless His oblation and 
that of the priesthood of His Church was also 
offered under the same outward and visible ele¬ 
ments. The Apostle unmistakcobly thus inti¬ 
mates or implies the doctrine of the Eucharistic 
sacrifice without openly stating it; and his mean¬ 
ing (whilst obscure to unbelievers, or to Christians 
too ignorant or prejudiced to receive it), would he 
immediately recognised by the well-instructed 
faithful. The Apostolical Fathers have been 
already quoted : the writer who follows, St. Justin 
Martyr, often refers to the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
Thus he speaks of the sacrifices (OvcncSv) offered 
in every place by us Gentiles, that, is, of the bread 
of the Eucharist and likewise of the cup of the 
Eucharist ,” 7 and that “God receives sacrifices 
from no one, hut through His priests ” 8 (Sia tCv 
Upwv Avtov). St. Athenagoras says it is “ needful 
to offer (7 rpoa-^epeiv) the unbloody sacrifice and to 
bring in (irpovayeiv) the spiritual worship .” 9 St, 
Theophilus relates of Melchisedcc that he was 
the first priest of the Most High God: from him 
priests originated (cvpedrjcrav xal lepds yevopevoi) 
over the whole earth .” 10 St. Irenseus says “the 
oblation (oblatio) of the Church which the 
Word hath taught to he offered throughout the 
whole world, is accounted a pure sacrifice and 
is acceptable to Him .” 11 “ And this pure oblation 
the Church alone offers to the Creator, offering to 
Him of ITis creature, with thanksgiving. But the 
Jews do not offer, for their hands are filled with 
blood, for they have not received the Word which 
is offered to God .” 12 Further extracts are needless ; 
we shall only add Tertullian, who mentions the 
altar , 13 offering oblations , 14 and sacrificing . 15 

But we may again refer to the ancient Litur¬ 
gies, as best illustrating the true nature of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice. We learn from the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions, or the Clementine Liturgy, 
that the bread and wine were first offered by the 
bishop or priest, 1 ® then followed the Anaphora or 

7 Dial, cum Tryp. see. 41. 8 Ibid. see. 11C. 

9 Lcrja.tio pro Christ, sec 13. 10 Lib. xi. see. 31. 

11 Lib. iv. c. 18,'sec. 1. 12 Ibid. see. 4. 

13 Nonne soleinnior erit statio tua si ad aram Dei 
steteris. De oratione xix. 

14 Pro qua oblationes reddis. De exhort, cast. c. xi. 

15 Ad Seapula7ti, c. 2. 

1B Ccnstit. Aposlol. lib. viii. see. 12. There were 
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long Eucharistic prayer, concluding with the 
words of institution, and afterwards a prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit to complete the con¬ 
secration 3 then followed the Oblation, “ the tre¬ 
mendous and unbloody sacrifice,” as it was termed, 
with prayer for the Holy Church throughout the 
world: for the living and those departed in the 
faith. [Prayer for the Dead.] 

The Liturgies may be further illustrated from 
the teaching of the Fathers. Thus St. Chrysos¬ 
tom says in his commentary on the tenth chapter 
of the 1 st Epistle to the Corinthians:—“And in 
the Old Covenant, because they were in an un¬ 
perfect state, the blood which they used to offer 
1 o idols He Himself submitted to receive, that 
He might separate them from those idols, which 
very thing again was a proof of His unspeakable 
affection 3 but here (in the Eucharist) He hath 
transferred the sacred office to that which is far 
more awful and glorious, changing the very sacri¬ 
fice itself, and instead of the slaught er of irrational 
animals, commanding to offer up Himself .” 1 St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem thus speaks of the Eucharist 
after consecration—“ Then after the spiritual 
sacrifice is perfected, the bloodless service upon 
that sacrifice of propitiation, we entreat God for 
the common peace of the Church, for the tran¬ 
quillity of the world 3 for kings, for soldiers, and 
allies; for the sick, for the afflicted 3 and, in a 
word, for all who stand in need of succour, we all 
supplicate and offer this sacrifice. Then we com¬ 
memorate also those who have fallen asleep before 
us 3 first, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
that at their prayers and intervention God would 
receive our petition. Afterwards, also, on behalf 
of the holy fathers and bishops who have fallen 
asleep before us 3 and, in a word, of all who in 
past years have fallen asleep among us 3 believing 
that it will be a very great advantage to the souls 
for whom the supplication is put up, while the 
holy-and most awful Sacrifice is presented .” 2 
St. Augustine says “ there was formerly the sac¬ 
rifice of the Jews according to Aaron, with slain 
beasts and in a mystery 3 there was not the sacri¬ 
fice of the Body and Blood of Christ which the 
faithful understand, and they who have read the 
Gospel, which sacrifice is now spread throughout 
ihe world. . . The sacrifice of Aaron is taken 
away, and the sacrifice begins which is according 
to Melclrisedec .” 3 Instead of those (Jewish) 
sacrifices and oblations, His Body is offered and 
ministered to the receivers 3 4 or, as St. Ambrose 

properly, as Hickcs says, two oblations in the Eucharist; 
one before the consecration, when the elements of Bread 
aucl Wine were presented to God upon the Altar as the 
first-fruits of His creatures to acknowledge Him as our 
Sovereign Lord and Benefactor ; and the other oblation 
after consecration, when they had become sacramentally 
the Body and Blood of Christ. It is to the latter offering, 
the oblation so called (the Bread and Wine presented on 
the Altar being its commencement), that the expressions of 
the Fathers and Liturgies belong—“tremendous and un¬ 
bloody sacrifice” [St. James’ Liturgy ] ; “heavenly and 
tremendous mysteries ” [St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy\ 
Christian Priesthood Asserted, p. 119 [1711]. 

1 Commentary in loe. [Oxf. transl.]. 

2 Led. xxiii. [Oxf. transl.]. 

3 Com. in Psalm, xxxiii. sec. 5, 6. 

4 Ibid. Be Ciritatc , lib. xvii. c. 20, sec. 2. 
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says, “ formerly a calf was offered, now Christ is 
offered.” 5 

Such is the teaching of the Fathers and Litur¬ 
gies. The Nonjurors, as Brett, Hickes, and John¬ 
son maintained, indeed, that the Eucharistic 
offering was bread and wine sanctified by the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. This error partly 
arose from mistaking the meaning of a prayer in 
the ancient Liturgies (after the words of Institu¬ 
tion), for the descent of the Holy Ghost to perfect 
the consecration; the object of this prayer was 
not to change the bread and wine into a new 
body of Christ, distinct and differing from, the 
natural one, but to transmute the elements sacra¬ 
mentally by the power of the Holy Ghost into 
Christ’s true and only Body and Blood* It can¬ 
not be supposed that our Lord has any other body 
than that in which He sfts at the right hand of 
God. Besides, this novel theory is plainly con¬ 
trary to the declaration of Scripture, so often 
repeated, that Christ “was once offered, and by 
one offering hath perfected for ever the sanctified.” 
[Heb. x. 12-14.] If an Eucliaristical body be 
offered, totally differing from the natural body, 
once offered for the remission of sins, we cannot 
truly say that there is only one oblation. 

The offering of Christ is only one, He is the 
priest consecrated, 6 for evermore [Heb. vii. 28] 
pleading in visible presence in heaven His aton¬ 
ing sacrifice upon the cross, and as the eternal 
Priest after the order of Melchisedec, offering the 
same sacrifice, through His priesthood upon earth 
—His priesthood offering ministerially, but in the 

5 De Offieiis, c. 48, see. 248. 

6 els rov alQva , rereXeLiopipop, consecrated as a priest 

and ever-offering sacrifice. St, Justin, after relating the 
institution of the Christian sacrifice [ Apol . i. sec. 66], 
says, “The same thing in the Mysteries of Mithra also 
the evil demons imitated and commanded to be done ; 
for bread and a cup of water are placed in the mystic 
rites for one who is to be initiated (ev rats rov pvovpevov 
reXerais), with the addition of certain words as you 
know or may learn,” Hickes, after quoting this pas¬ 
sage, adds, that we have here a parallel between the two 
mysteries (of Christ and Mithra), implying “that the 
oblation of the Eucliaristical bread and wine was reXerrj, 
a solemn material sacrifice in the opinion of the Chris¬ 
tians, as the oblation of the other diabolical bread and 
water was in the mysteries of Mithra, and that by con* 
sequence tlicir bishops and presbyters, who were ministers 
of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist, were reXeards, as 
Pollux calls priests, even as proper priests, as the priests 
of Mithra, or the sun, were esteemed by his worshippers 
to be.” Hence, as the writer afterwards adds, “ The de¬ 
grees or introduction to any religion were three, KaOap- 
ais, purgation, piinitiation , and reXeluxns, consum¬ 
mation , which was by sacrifice, and, therefore, sacrifice 
was called reXerrj , because it was the consummation and 
perfection of all the rites, by which men were initiated 
into the worship or religion of any god ; and also because 
it was the last rite, by which excommunicates were re¬ 
conciled to their gods upon their repentance. Hence 
the sacrifices of the Holy Eucharist came to be called 
TAaoi', perfection , as that which finisheth the initiation of 
a Christian and the reconciliation of a Christian penitent. 
It is so called in six several Canons [4, 5, 6, 9, 22, 23] 
of the Council of Aneyra, relating to the re-admission of 
penitents, lapsers, adulterers, and murderers, to the 
peace and perfect communion of the Church. ” [ Christian 
Priesthood, vol. i. p. 100-1. 1711.] Suidas : TeXerrj — 

Ovela pvarrjpuborjSy ij pE/urri], jj npu&repa. Tclete —Sac- 
rifteium mysteriorum, plenum, maximum, honoratissi- 
mura [Hickcs, note]. 
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fullest and most perfect sense, "being really present 
under the sacramental veils, He is Himself tlic 
offerer and the oblation, the priest and sacrifice, 
6 7rpo(j-<f>epwv kcu 6 T-pocrcpepopevos. The Church in 
Eucharistic worship bears witness to the sacrificial 
presence of her Lord, atoning and interceding for 
llis people. “Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata 
mundi miserere nobis.” 

An interesting and important inquiry remains 
bearing on our subject, to ascertain so far as 
possible the earliest or apostolic form of Euchar¬ 
istic celebration. It is manifest from the Hew 
Testament that the Eucharist was regarded as 
the great act of Christian worship : when the 
disciples met together it was to “ break bread 
they broke bread from house to house: when 
Paul preached till midnight then followed the 
Eucharistic feast [Acts xx. 11]. There are in his 
epistles allusions to the Eucharistic offering. 
Thus, in the fourteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, “ When thou slialt bless in 
spirit, how shall he who occupieth the room of 
the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of thanks, 
seeing he understandeth not what thou sayest 1 ” 
[ver. 16.] St. Chrysostom interprets this passage 
of the Anaphora, or long thanksgiving, in the 
Eucharist, the conclusion of which was “ for ever 
and ever,” to which, if said in an unknown tongue, 
the unlearned (or laymen) not understanding, 
could not respond Amen. That the Apostle 
docs refer to the Eucharist is highly probable, 
for giving of thanks would scarcely otherwise 
be mentioned rather than any other act of 
worship, while “ thanksgiving ” was the pro¬ 
minent feature in the apostolic Eucharist and 
that of the following age. Other terms in the 
passage quoted lead to the same conclusion. It 
may be thus rendered and explained. “ When 
thou blessest [cvXoyqcnjs or evXoyys Laclnnann] 
in the spirit, or celebratest the Eucharist (euAo-yia 
or blessing being, as was remarked, a common name 
for the Eucharist) with the presence and aid of 
the Holy Spirit”—the mysterious saeramcntal 
change "being always in the early Church attri¬ 
buted to the presence and working of the Spirit 
of God—“ how shall he who occupieth,” &c. 

Again, in his first epistle to Timothy, St. Paul 
says, “ I exhort therefore, that, first of all, sup¬ 
plications, prayers, intercessions, and giving of 
thanks, be made for all men ” 1 [ii. 1 ]—a 
passage which St. Augustine understands of the 
prayers which formed the Eucharistic service, 
and he shews that in the Roman Liturgy they 

1 “ Obsccro itaque primum omnium fieri obsccrationes, 
orationcs, interpellationcs, gratiarum actiones ” [1 Tim. 
ii. 1]. “ Eligo in his verbis lioc intclligere quod oninis 

vel paone uinnis frequentat Ecelesia, tit prccationcs acci- 
piamus dietas, quas f'acimus in cclcbratione sacramcn- 
tonim antequam illud quod cst in Domini nieusa incipiat 
benediei : orationcs cum benedieitur ct sauctificatur ct 
ad distribuenduni eomminuitur ; quajn totam potitionem 
fere omnis Ecclcsia domiuica oratione concludit . . . 
interpellationcs autem, sive ut nostri codices liabent, 
postulationcs, fiuut cum populns benedieitur. . . . Qui- 
bus peractis et participato tan to Sacramento gratiarum 
actio cuneta concludit, quain in his etiam verbis ultimam 
commemlavit Apostolus.” \_Epist. ad Paulin. 149, ab. 
59, see. 16.] 
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followed in the sequence here indicated by the 
Apostle. 

In the apostolic eclebration of the Eucharist, 
a long prayer of thanksgiving formed a principal 
portion of the service, at first, it would appear, 
extempore and of a length suited to the time 
and occasion. St. Justin, who follows the apos¬ 
tolic age, says, “ We offer up our prayers, and 
when we have concluded our prayer, bread is 
brought, and wine and water, and the president 
likewise offers up prayers and thanksgivings with 
all his strength or ability (denj Svvapis dv-w), and 
the people giving their assent by saying Amen.” 
There is no reason to think, at that early period, 
there was an appointed form of thanksgiving 
everywhere used. A form is given in the Cle¬ 
mentine Liturgy of great length, which alone 
would have precluded its general use in times of 
danger and persecution. The primary form of 
eelebration is supposed to have been a thanks¬ 
giving prayer varying in length according to cir¬ 
cumstances, then the words of institution and pro¬ 
bably also the Lord’s Prayer. 2 The dress of the 
bishop or priest who celebrated is called in the 
Apostolical Constitutions a “shining garment.” 3 
St. Paul mentions a “ cloak ” (<£cuA<m/ or rather 
faXovr], the true reading) that he left with Car¬ 
pus [2 Tim. iv. 13], which could not have been 
ordinary clothing or dress then worn, since there 
is no proof that the word ever had such a mean¬ 
ing: it can only be supposed that it was an Euchar¬ 
istic vestment, probably of value, a supposition 
confirmed by the faet that the same name is now 
given in the Eastern Church to the Eucharistic 
vestment. Dr. Rock, in Ilierurgia , 4 gives an en¬ 
graving of a Greek priest, robed in the faXoviov, 
which he describes as “ a large round mantle en¬ 
veloping the whole figure;” a chasuble it may be 
called, but not open in front, like the eliasuble 
of the Western Church. It resembled and was 
probably used in imitation of the “ robe of the 
ephod” worn by the Jewish high priest [Exod. 
xxviii. 31, 32]. 

An account is given of the controversies in 
the early and mediaeval Church, on the Euchar¬ 
istic Presence, and of the history of Eucharistic 
doctrine, in another article. [Real Presence. 
Transubstantiation.] 

EUCHELAIOH. [Unction, Extreme.] 

EUCHOLOGIOH. A liturgical volume con¬ 
taining the prayers, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Greek Church, and answering to the Rook of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England. It 
is sometimes divided into two parts, the one con¬ 
taining what would be called the Missal and 
Pontifical in the Western Church, and the other 

2 Krazer says, after quoting the passage already given 

from St. Justin, “ Arbitramur tamen enrn Card. Bona, 
Apostolos brevem et prolixam diversis temporibus adlii- 
buisse formulam. Brcvcm cum teniporis angustia ct 
persequentium inetu premcrcntur ; prolixam vero enrit 
id per tempus et oecupationes liccrct.” [See Eruditi 
Cardin aids, lib. i. ; Her. Liturg . c. v. [vi.] sec. 4. ; De 
Apostolicis EecL Orientalis Liturgns, p. 6 , note . 1786]. 

3 XapLTrpav iadrjra pererdh, lib. viii, c. 12. 

4 P. 437, &e. 
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containing the Occasional Offices, the Hours, 
and the Epistles and Gospels. The great work 
on this subject is Goar’s Euchologion, sine lUtuale 
Grwcorum, first published in 1G47, and again in 
1730 at Venice. 

EULOGIA. [Antidoron.] 

EUNOMIANS. A sect of Arian heretics, so 
called from their leader Eunomius, Bishop of 
Cyzicus in a.d. 3G0, and previously secretary to 
Aetius. Their tenets were strongly opposed by 
St. Basil, St. Gregory of Nyssa, and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. [Aetians. Anom.eans. Dict. of 
Sects and Heresies.] 

EUTYCHIANISM. A heresy originated in 
tbe middle of the fifth century by Eutyches, 
abbot of a monastery near Constantinople. The 
distinctive characteristic of Eutychianism was an 
opinion that the Godhead and the Humanity of 
Christ were fused into one Nature. Hence the 
followers of Eutyches were called by themselves 
and others “ Monopliysites ” (jxoxnq (j/vcris). This 
heretical opinion was distinctively opposed to the 
Catholic doctine that Christ has two Natures 
hypostatically united (koJ-)' vyroorao-iv) in one 
Person. 

Eutychianism was a recoil from Nestoriaxism, 
which imagined two Persons as well as two Na¬ 
tures in Christ. The statements of its originator 
apparently were that the Human Nature existed 
in the first instance without auy union between 
it and the Divine Nature, and that when the latter 
united itself to the former, the two were amalga¬ 
mated into one composite nature. But if the 
Divine Nature of the Son is consubstantial with 
that of the Father (which Eutyches maintained 
that he held as strongly as the orthodox held it), 
there could not be any mingling or amalgamation 
with it of any human or created substance, the 
substance of the Father being wholly Divine. 
The Eutychian theory, therefore, makes it neces¬ 
sary to believe either that [1] the Human Nature 
of Christ was annihilated by union with His 
Divine Nature, or that [ 2 ] it was, as the Docehe 
alleged, a mere phantasm. 

After one of the most violent periods of con¬ 
troversy on record, Eutychianism was finally 
condemned by the Council of Cbalcedon [a.d. 
451], the following being the summary of the- 
•lecrce given by the assembled bishops. “ We, 
then, following the Holy Fathers, all with one 
consent, teach men to confess one and the same 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ; the same perfect in 
Godhead and also perfect in Manhood ; truly God 
and truly Man, of a reasonable soul and body ; 
consubstantial with the Father according to the 
Godhead, and consubstantial with us according to 
the Manhood ; in all things like unto us without 
sin 3 begotten before all ages of the Father accord¬ 
ing to the Godhead, and in these latter days, for 
us and for our salvation, born of Mary, the Virgin 
Mother of God, according to the Manhood ; one 
and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Only begotten, 
to be acknowledged in two natures, ineonfusedly, 
unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably, the dis¬ 
tinction of natures being by no means taken 
away by the union, but rather the pronerty of 
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each nature being preserved, and concurring in 
one Person and one subsistence, not parted or 
divided into two Persons, but one and the same 
Son, and Only-begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the Prophets from the 
beginning have declared concerning Him, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself has taught us, 
and the creed of the Holy Fathers has delivered 
to us.” 

A vague theory like that of the Monopliysites 
enters largely into modern misbelief respecting 
the Person of Christ and His work in the Church; 
many sympathizing with the views of Arius as to 
our Lord’s Human Nature Avhile he dwelt on 
earth, and with Eutyches as to His present Person 
in heaven. [Hypostasis. Communicatio Idio- 
jiatum. Dict. of Sects and Heresies.] 

EVANGELICAL. By this epithet is distin¬ 
guished a school in the English Church, which, 
with a very partial grasp of Christian truth, and 
with an erroneous belief regarding the Holy 
Sacraments, has yet, through its zeal and through 
its advocacy of certain truths which had fallen 
into the background, been one of the principal 
means, during the last hundred years, of rousing 
the energies of the Church. 

I. History of the Evangelical School. From 
the time of the Synod of Dort [a.d. 1619], 
doctrinal Calvinism in the Church of England 
began to decline. After the restoration of Charles 
II. it was generally abandoned. There is a 
curious testimony to the change in a letter to 
Boyle from one of his most constant correspond¬ 
ents, J. Beale, dated 16G6: “When I first entered 
Cambridge the Bamists were in such great 
esteem that we gave very high rates for such of 
them as began to be out of print; but within 
three or four years they fell so low in credit that 
we might buy them at the rate of tainted fish. 
Soon after the same fate befell Calvinism in both 
our universities, and yet that claimed the title of 
holy oracles, the uncontroulable mystery. . . . 
't his new doctrine deserted the throne and chairs 
of the universities upon the restoration of better 
antiquities, and hid itself in the smoke and 
smother of plebeian pulpits ” [Boyle’s Works, vi. 

1 <- 411 ]. 

This extract is given because it takes us to 
Cambridge, the headquarters of that remarkable 
set of divines, the Latitudinarians. The historical 
importance of these divines is that in their school 
were bred the men to whom the Church of Eng¬ 
land was committed at the Devolution. A fuller 
account of them will be given hereafter, and 
at present it will be sufficient to notice that 
in the troubled times of the Bebcllion and Com¬ 
monwealth they had learned moderation (to give 
the quality its mildest name) and a love of liberty, 
that they regarded forms of Church government 
with comparative indifference, that they discarded 
Calvinism, that they were deep students of Greek 
philosophy, Plato and Plotinus being their fav¬ 
ourite authors. They held the Creed honestly, 
the Thirty-nine Articles they regarded as articles 
of peace, and do not appear to have troubled their 
heads much about them. The defect in their 
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theology was that while they dwelt much and 
worthily on the spiritual life of the renewed man, 
and insisted on purity of heart and holiness of 
life, they did not add to this, or rather did not 
lay as its foundation, the full sacramental doctrine 
and practice by which the renewed life is to be 
sustained. Now the doctrines flowing from the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, around which all 
theology gathers, can only be rightly maintained 
when they are not merely received as articles of 
faith, but are made living powers by the mys¬ 
teries which make us partakers of the death and 
resurrection of our Lord. This the Latitudinarian 
school neglected, and consequently, as their doc¬ 
trine of the Eucharist degenerated from that of 
Cudworth to that of Hoadly, so did their teach¬ 
ing of righteousness degenerate from the high 
tone of “ evangelical righteousness ” to lifeless 
expostulations touching the inexpediency of sin. 

On the other hand, the truer sons of the Church 
of England, represented at the Restoration by 
Harrow, were much weakened by the loss of the 
Eon-jurors, weakened not so much in learning as 
in their tone of piety. They mueh missed Ken 
and Kettlewell. In common with the other 
school also, they were injured in their theolo¬ 
gical tone by the necessities of the controversies 
with the Deists of George I.’s reign and their 
successors. This controversy was a perpetual 
defence of the outworks of the Christian faith, a 
putting of the Apostles and Evangelists, as it 
were, on their trial, instead of receiving from 
them the words of life. There was a coldness, a 
want of unction, among the best of the clergy, 
and a want of zeal among the clergy in general. 
The profligacy of the nation during the first half 
of the eighteenth century is matter of history: 
immorality and irreligion were rampant in Eng¬ 
land. 

Such was the state of the Church and nation 
when Wesley and Whitfield began their career. 
Other men of less power were roused by similar 
causes, but it was principally zeal caught from 
Wesley and Whitfield that gave rise to the Evan¬ 
gelical school. [Methodism.] 

Of the doctrine of this school it may be said, in 
general, that regarding redemption and the natu¬ 
ral state of fallen man, they held the tenets com¬ 
mon to Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli. Luther’s 
doctrine of justification by faith was put fore¬ 
most. It .became again the test of a standing or 
falling Church. The doctrine of free grace was 
much insisted on. The necessity of an experi¬ 
ence of religion was taught, by which was meant 
that men were to judge themselves not by the 
testimony of a good conscience, but by their feel¬ 
ings and an inner sense of God’s love and favour. 
In this was made to reside the proof of conver¬ 
sion to God, and a sense of sudden conversion as 
from a state of utter irreligion to an assurance of 
forgiveness was very commonly required. Cal¬ 
vin’s doctrine of election and predestination was 
received, an Augustinian phase of belief looked 
coldly on. Regarding the Holy Sacraments, the 
doetrines of Luther and Calvin were certainly not 
followed. Neither Luther nor Calvin so depre¬ 


ciated baptism; both Luther and Calvin con¬ 
demned Zwingli regarding the Lord’s Supper. 
Baptismal regeneration was held in abhorreneo, 
and with justification baptism was held to have 
nothing at all to do. The statement of the doctrine 
of the Holy Eucharist could not be distinguished 
from Hoadly’s, but practically the far greater de¬ 
voutness of the Evangelicals invested this sacra¬ 
ment with greater saeredness than did their doc¬ 
trine. As to the constitution and order of the 
Church, the Evangelicals were Episcopalians by 
habit, and so far as Episcopacy consented to be 
subservient to their view of the Gospel. The 
Liturgy was little more than tolerated. It was a 
current opinion that Dissenters from the Church 
of England were the salt of the land. 

But it will be wed to give a summary of the 
Evangelical creed in the words of a distinguished 
member of the school regarding one of the great¬ 
est and best of the school. Daniel Wilson, in a 
funeral sermon, spoke thus of Thomas Scott: 
“ He was thus taught the apostolical doctrines of 
the deep fad and apostacy of man, of his impo- 
tency to any thing spiritually good, the proper 
atonement and satisfaction of Christ, the tri-unity 
of Persons in the Godhead, regeneration and pro¬ 
gressive sanctification by the Holy Spirit, justifi¬ 
cation by faith only, and salvation by grace. 
These great principles he perceived to be indis¬ 
solubly connected with repentance unto life, sepa¬ 
ration from the sinful customs and spirit of the 
world, self-denial and the bearing of reproach for 
Christ’s sake, holy love to God and man, and 
activity in every good word and work. Further, 
he learned to unite both these scries of truths 
with dependence upon Christ for the supply of 
needful grace, humble trust in His promises for 
final victory, and an unreserved ascription of all 
blessings to the Divine graee. Lastly, and after 
some interval, he embraced the doctrines relating 
to the secret and merciful will of God in our 
election in Christ Jesus; although he did not 
think a belief in these mysterious doctrines to be 
indispensable to salvation, nor consider the evi¬ 
dence for them, satisfactory as he deemed it, to 
carry with it that irresistible conviction which 
had attended his inquiries with respect to those 
essential and vital truths of religion before enu¬ 
merated ” [Life of Scott, p. 582], 

This doctrine is connected with the Latitudi¬ 
narian theology by the link of Leighton, whose 
works were again and again reprinted at the rise 
of Evangelicalism. It was, thus, the zeal of Whit¬ 
field and Wesley that, reanimating the remains of 
the foreign reformed theology, and assimilating 
with it the better teaching of the Latitudinar- 
ians, formed the Evangelical school. In neither 
of these sources was true sacramental doctrine to 
be found. In Leighton’s works, e.g. there is 
scarcely a sentence of sacramental teaching. 

In the foregoing extract from Daniel AVilson’s 
sermon, the strength of the system is fairly brought 
out, and a comparison with primitive and apos¬ 
tolic Christianity will soon shew how partial, and 
in some respects erroneous, a system it is. Its 
great weakness is the same as that observed as the 
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weakness of tlie Latitudinarians. The strength 
of the system, that whieh it had of truth, has been 
absorbed into the teaching and practice of the 
Chureh. Evangelicalism did a good work, and 
the memories of Scott and Newton and Venn, 
with not a few others, will ever be cherished by 
the Chureh as the memories of men of high and 
sterling piety, who contributed in no small mea¬ 
sure to the restoration of religion, and who, in 
their day, held up the cross of Christ to the eyes 
of the world. 

EVERLASTING PUNISHMENT. The 
Scriptures expressly deelare, and the Church in 
all ages has taught, that the future punishment 
of the wieked will be everlasting. This state¬ 
ment is first distinctly found in the Prophets 
Isaiah and Daniel, and was believed in the later 
Jewish Chureh before the coming of our Lord, 
though like other important doctrines, e.g. the 
resurrection of the body, it was not clearly re¬ 
vealed at the beginning of the Mosaic dispensation. 
The passage principally bearing on the subject 
will be found in the last chapter of Isaiah [ver. 24], 
the expressions of whieh are often repeated by 
our Lord and His Apostles, and formed, it may be 
said, the foundation of their teaching—-“ Eor their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be 
quenched” [o yap ctk<!>Xt]£ avT(vv ov reXevT'/]crei 
K-at to 7 rvp avTUtv ov (jfjecrOqcreTo.i?^. The Prophet 
Daniel [xii. 2] also teaehes that some shall rise 
to everlasting life and others to everlasting shame 
[<ht»)v alwvtov — aicrywqv atwvtov]. In proof of 
the teaching of the later Jewish Church, we find 
the eternal punishment of the fire and worm 
denounced against the wicked in the Book of 
Judith [xvi. 17 ] (8owai irvp /cat (TKwXgKO^ ets 
odpi<as avT(ov /cat leXavarourcu kv o.laOgcrei ecus 
atwi'os), and in the Wisdom of Sirach [vii. 19] 
the fire and worm are said to be the punishment 
of the wicked. In the Book of Maccabees the 
seven brothers tortured by Antiochus, threaten 
him with the never-ending punishment reserved 
for the wieked—they speak of “ eternal torment 
by fire,” “interminable torments,” “intense and 
eternal fire and torments whieh will not cease for 
ever .” 1 In the Book of Enoeh, an ccclesiastieal 
work quoted by St. Jude, and probably written 
about the time of Herod , 2 the eternal punishment 
of fallen angels and of the wicked is expressly 
taught. Thus the writer speaks of the prison of 
the fallen angels in which they are kept for ever, 
and of wieked men “ whose souls are punished 
and bound there (in prison) for ever .” 3 

Such was the teaching of Judaism before and 
at the coming of our Lord; and we must remem¬ 
ber that His object v r as not to destroy, but to 
purify and amend the existing system, which was 
originally of Divine institution. A large portion 
of Jewish or Rabbinical teaching was incorporated 

1 Cotton’s Translation of the Five Boohs of Maeeabees, 
book iv. e. 12 [1832]. 

2 “ Upon tlic whole wc may be assured that the book 
was written before the rise of Christianity, most probably 
at an early period of the reign of Herod.”—Archbishop 
Laurence's Dissertation prefixed to his translation of the 
Kook of Enoch, xliv. 

3 Ibid. c. xxi. 22 [1838]. 
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into His discourses and parables , 4 and though lie 
sometimes denounces the corrupt glosses on the 
Divine law by the Scribes and Pharisees, yet, 
generally, He affirms the truth and orthodoxy of 
their teaching: “they sit in Moses’ seat, therefore 
v r hat they say unto you observe and do” [Matt, 
xxiii. 2 , 3]. Now let us bear this in mind in 
eonsidering the teaching of our Lord—had the 
doetrine of eternal punishment then taught by 
the Jewish Church been erroneous, we may infer, 
that sueh erroneous teaching would have been 
exposed and censured; but, on the contrary, our 
Lord always affirms this doctrine in the same 
terms and under the same symbolic representa¬ 
tions and figures in use in the Old Testament and 
by writers of the later Jewish Church. The 
identity of teaching on this subject in the Old 
and Nev r Dispensation could hardly have been 
more clearly exhibited. 

On referring to our Lord’s teaching in the New 
Testament, we shall first quote His express de¬ 
claration, “ that the righteous shall go into ever¬ 
lasting [a tow tor] life, and the wieked into ever¬ 
lasting [at to mo y] punishment” [Matt. xxv. 26]. 
Now, that the word here used, attomos, sometimes 
indicates a temporary, as well as an everlasting 
duration, is admitted , 5 but this does not set aside 
the proper meaning of the word as regards the 
punishment of the wicked; which may be inferred 
from the use of the same word, when describing 
the happiness of the righteous. If alamos means 
temporary in one case, we can only suppose that 
it must mean temporary in the other. It would 
be most arbitrary and unwarrantable to under¬ 
stand the same word in one member of the sen¬ 
tence as “temporary,” and the other as “ eternal,” 
meanings widely and totally differing; nor, let 
it be remarked, would there be any other reason 
for doing so than to bring the passage into accor¬ 
dance with certain preconceived opinions and 
prejudices, a worthless kind of criticism un¬ 
worthy of the name. 

But the proof of this doctrine does not rest 
merely on the meaning of the word aiwvios, for 
there are other passages of Scripture in which the 
same doctrine is clearly taught, as in the ninth 
ehapter of St. Mark, where our Lord, quoting the 
passage from Isaiah, declares with, threefold re¬ 
iteration the perpetuity of future punishment— 
“ where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 

4 See Lightfoot’s works [a. n. 1684], and Sehoettgen’s 
Horae Hebraicce [a.d. 1733]. Tlxe latter writer shows that 
large portions of the Sermon on the Mount and the peti¬ 
tions in the Lord’s Prayer were taken from Rabbinical 
writings; also as regards other portions of our Lord’s 
teaching the coincidence is sometimes very striking. 

5 Sehleusner, Lex. in loc. He quotes from the LXX. 
as instances of the word meaning “temporary,” irl\cu 
ablvioi, 6prj aiibvLa, en) alwrta. He explains the word 
aiibv, “ dc quocumque temporis spatio ita dieitur, ut quale 
sit, judieari debet in singulis loeis, in orationis serie et 
mente scriptoris, rebus adeo et personis de quibus sermo 
est,” and interprets the word in the passage before us as 
meaning “eternal” (omne quod est finis expers), quoting 
the passages where ahbpio s occur as having this meaning 
in reference to future happiness or misery:—Matt, xviii. 
8, xix. 16, xxv. 41, 46; Mark iii. 29 ; Rom. ii. 7 ; 2 
Tim. ii. 10; Heb. v. 9; 2 Cor. iv. 17; Luke xvi. 9 
Heb. ix. 15; 2 Pet. i. 11. 
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quenched. ” 1 2 [vers. 44, 46, 48]. A great gulf 
or eliasm is represented as fixed in the future 
.state between the righteous and the wicked which 
is impassable [Luke xvi. 26]; the punishment of 
the wicked is called the “second death” [Rev. 
xxi. 8 ], which cannot, as appears from the passages 
quoted, mean annihilation or extinction of being, 
but final and hopeless woe . 3 An objection has 
been made, derived from passages quoted—the 
fire, it is argued, is said to be unquenchable, but 
the wicked who are cast into it may cease to 
exist—but why was the fire kindled but for the 
punishment of the wicked? besides, the wicked, 
as our Lord says, 4 ‘go into everlasting punish¬ 
ment ” (koA ao-iv). 

The next thing is to inquire how the teaching 
of Scripture on this subject was understood by 
tho early Church. “ Thou tlireatenest me,” says 
St. Polycarp to the proconsul, “with fire whieh 
burns for an hour and so is extinguished, but 
knowest not the fire of the future judgment, and 
of that eternal punishment whieh is reserved for 
the ungodly .” 3 St. Justin says that the devil 
will be sent into fire with his host, and the men 
that are his followers, there to be tormented to an 
endless eternity 4 (xoAacr^cro/revous «’s diripavTov 
al(ova). In the aeeount of the martyrdom of St. 
Fclicitas and her seven sons [a.d. 150], one of 
them threatens eternal fire to the worshippers of 
demons (adorantes autem deemonia cum ipsis in 
iuteritu crunt et in incendio sempiterno), another 
denounces eternal destruction to heathen gods 
and their worshippers (Dei autem tui eum cultori- 
bus suis erunt in interitu sempiterno), and another, 
that all who do not eonfess Christ to be true 
God shall be cast into eternal fire 5 (in ignem 
cCternum mittentur). Minucius Felix says of the 
future punishment of the wicked, “There shall 
be neither bound nor end to their torments .” 6 
St. Theophilus also speaks of the eternal punish¬ 
ment reserved for the ungodly 7 (atwviois rigajptats, 
— a’u&viov s KoAacras, —~vp cuamov). St. Irenaeus 
shews that the eternal punishment of the repro¬ 
bate, and the eternal rewards of the eleet, are 
given according to a man’s deserving 8 (prreparans 
utrisque quae sunt apta , . . utrosque in aptum 
mittens locum). Tertullian—“the wicked shall 
suffer the punishment of eternal fire, receiving 

1 This passage is verbally quoted by our Lord: in the 
Alexandrian MS. of the LXX. we do not read, as in the 
Vatican MS. oi> reKevryaei, but ov reKevrq .— the words of 
our Lord as given by the Evangelist. 

2 Bishop Ellicot says [ Charge , 1864]: “ Whilst lastly he 

(the thoughtful Christian) would bless and praise God for 
the universality of several forms of expression in the Book 
of Revelation [Rev. vii. 9], he would nevertheless say that 
entrance into the heavenly city of at least some classes 
of sinners was denied in the most emphatic form that 
the flexible language of the original could supply [Rev. 
xxi. 27— lit. shall not, not enter]—and further, that one 
sin there was which, if words are to have any meaning at 
all, was to be accounted for ever irremissible ” [Matt. xii. 
32 ; Mark iii. 28 ; Luke xii. 10]. [P. 110.] 

3 Martyrium , sec. 11. 

4 Apol. i. sec. 28. See also Apol. i. sec. 45 ; Apol. ii. 
sec. 8 ; Dial. c. Tryp. sees. 117, 120. 

5 Ruinart, Acta Martyr, tom. i. p. 54 [1802]. 

6 C. 35. 7 Lib. i. ad Autolycum ad fincm. 

5 Adv. Hares, lib. iv. c. 40. 
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from the very nature of that fire, being as it 
were divine, the supply of their own incorrup¬ 
tion.” 9 St. Cyprian warns us of “ the prison 
eternal, the ceaseless flame, the everlasting pen- 
alty.” lu Arnobius has been represented as deny¬ 
ing this doctrine, but the fact is very doubtful, 
and as his work, Adversus Gentiles, was written 
before he was a Christian, it is of very little 
authority. 11 

Origcn was the first who argumentatively 
opposed the rceeived doctrine respecting the 
future punishment of sin. His denial probably 
originated from other strange uneatholic theories 
which he held. The reader will find in another 
article [Creationism] his theory on the soul and 
its transmigration : he also hold that all, both 
angels and men, were in a state of probation, that 
punishment either now or hereafter was only 
corrective or emendatory, and that all evil would 
finally be destroyed (even the perverse will of the 
devil being turned to God), whieh would be 
followed by a general “apocatastasis” or restoration 
of all things according to his interpretation of 
1 Cor. xv. 24-28. 13 

St. Gregory Hysscn, and one or two others 
as Pseudo-Ambrose, probably held some of the 
opinions of Origen either on the termination of 
future punishment, or a general restoration of all 
things, a subjeet whieh will afterwards be con¬ 
sidered. 13 [Universalism.] 

Strange as it may seem, Origen himself, in 
some of his works, elearly intimates the everlast¬ 
ing character of future punishment: his denial 
was a mere theory contrary to the general belief 
and tradition of the Church, which sometimes 
unthinkingly, and as it were in spite of himself, 
he follows. “Hear,” he says, respecting sinners 
and those who love this present world, “ what is 
the declaration of the prophet, ‘ their worm,’ he 
says, ‘ shall not die’ and their fire shall not be 

9 Apol. c. 48 [Oxf. transl,], 10 Treatise viii. 

11 Fid. ISTourry’s Dissertation c. 9, art. 4 [Migue]. 

14 Satis ex superioribus, etiam me sileute colligitur, dam- 
natoram poenis modum aliquando et finein ex decreto Ori- 
genis impositum in; eum enim futurum ratus sit, ut quem- 
eumque teneaut statum animoe, peeeare possint, et reipsa 
perssepe peccent, ac pro peeeatis vel mentis perpetuo 
eireuitu ab imis ad summa, a summis ad ima revolvautur, 
ipsiusque diaboli aversa a Deo voluntas olim eouterenda 
sit, et Deo Patri regnum Christas sit traditums, tumque 
existimaverit plenum omnium arr ok aracr to,< m> ae perfeetam 
felicitatem futuram, cum Deus erit omnia in omnibus; 
consequitur illinc necessario desitura damnatoruni sup¬ 
plied, eaque noxarum duntaxat expurgandi causa a Deo 
hominibus iniligi. [Hueti Origcnian. lib. ii. c. 2, 
queest. xi. see. 16.] 

13 Petavius shews that St. Gregory Nyssen probably 
held the opinion of Origen on the future punishment of 
sinners ; and also the author of the Commentary on St. 
Paul's Epistles, published under the name of St. Ambrose: 
he. also quotes passages from St. Gregory Nazianzum, 
who sometimes appeared to doubt the truth of the ortho¬ 
dox doctrine. Some of the Fathers, as St. Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine, held that the sufferings of the lost, 
though never finally to be terminated, might be relieved 
by the prayers of the Church : an opinion, which, though 
never formally condemned, and apparently sanctioned by 
a few Missals in which such prayers oceur, is without 
seriptural warrant, and wholly opposed to the general 
belief and tradition of the Church. [ Theol. Dogm. de 
Angclis. lib. iii. c. 7, 8.] 
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quenched/ these are the worms which avarice 
breeds,” &c. 1 

It will be, strictly speaking, unnecessary to add 
to the quotations already given from the Fathers 
of the first three centuries : for all, with the 
exception of Origen and a few followers, held 
the doctrine of future suffering. We shall, how¬ 
ever. hi further illustration, refer to two other 
great' Doctors of the Eastern and Western Church, 
St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, not merely as 
proving identity of teaching with writers previ¬ 
ously quoted, but because the latter has entered 
upon the subject at considerable length and with 
especial reference to objections against its truth. 
Thus St. Chrysostom, after describing the miseries 
of the avaricious in this world, adds, “ Such are 
their circumstances in this world, but those in the 
next what discourse shall exhibit?—the intoler¬ 
able furnaces, the rivers burning with fire, the 
gnashing of teeth, the chains never to be loosed, 
the envenomed worm, the rayless gloom, the 
never-ending miseries.” 2 See also his awful 
teaching on this subject in his Commentary on 
1st Thessalonians, Horn, viii., and in the thir¬ 
teenth Homily on the Epistle to the Pliilippians. 

St. Augustine, in one of his latest works De 
Civitate Dei , has fully treated the subject; 3 
thus he inquires whether the fire and the worm 
of torment are to be literally understood, whether 
the fire be corporeal or material (which is the 
usual belief of the Church). He refutes the opinion 
of those who think that the torments of hell are 
only purgatorial, and thus of limited duration, 
and. that all who die in the unity of the Church, 
however sinful their lives, will finally be saved. 
He shows that the errors of Origen had been 
condemned by the Church, 4 and points out from 
the passage quoted from St. Matthew [xxv. 46] 
the “ absurdity” of supposing that the happiness 
of the righteous could be eternal, and the punish¬ 
ment of the wicked only temporary. 5 

The evidence of many more writers might be 
adduced to shew that the Catholic Church, with 
the exception of Origen and a few followers or 
imitators, whose opinions have been condemned, 
held in early ages, and afterwards to the present 
day, the belief that future punishment will be 
everlasting. 5 

i Homil. vi. in Exodum, sec. 0. 

L Comment, in 1 Cor. x. [Oxf. transl.]. 

3 Lib. 21, c. 9, et seqq. 

4 Origenis errores ah Anastasio papa fuisse damnatos 
vestatur Hieronymus Apologia adversus Ruffinum et 
Epist. 78 ad Painmachium ; item a Tlieophilo in Synodo 
Alexandrina. Post Augustinuni etiam Yigilio Papa et 
Justinano impcratorc, Synodus quinta cecumeniea niultis 
anatliematismis impia et absurda damnavit Origenis dog¬ 
mata, quae extant apud Nieephorum Callistum, lib. 17, 
c. 27, 28, et in ejus Concilii actione, 4, c. 11. Coquoeus. 
Augustiui Op., note in loc. [Migne ed.]. 

5 “ Par pari enim relata sunt, liinc supplicium sternum, 
inde vita seterna, Dicere enim hoc uno eodem, que sensu, 
Vita eeterna sine fine erit, supplicium seternum linein ha- 
bebit, multum absurdum est. Unde quia vita sterna 
Sanctorum siue fine erit, supplicium quoque sternum 
quibus erit, finem procul dubio non liabebit.” De 
Civitate , lib. xxi. e. 23. 

6 The teaching of the Eastern Church is given m 
Confessio Orthodox#- , qusest. 63, 68 [Kimmel’s Lihri 
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The objections against this doctrine have next 
to be considered. Probably the chief of them is 
that founded on its supposed contrariety to the 
love and justice of God : to His love, by the con¬ 
demnation of His creatures to everlasting punish¬ 
ment ; to His justice, since sins which men now 
commit cannot, it is supposed, really deserve end¬ 
less retribution. Punishment, it is often taken 
for granted, according to the opinion of Origen, 
can only be intended for the correction and 
amendment of the sinner; but, as Butler has 
proved , 7 we have no reason to think, from our 
present knowledge of the government of God, 
that punishment is exclusively intended for such 
a purpose; e.g. men by profligacy often bring 
diseases upon themselves which, notwithstanding 
their unfeigned repentance, lead to inevitable 
death. Certain crimes also, according to human 
legislation, incur the sentence of death, the offen¬ 
der not being punished for the sake of his refor¬ 
mation, which is thus rendered impossible, but 
as a penalty for his crime and a warning and 
example to others. How then shall we presume 
to assert, in the face of Scripture and in contra¬ 
diction to our present knowledge and experience 
of God’s dealings, and even to our own universal 
belief and practice (e.g. in punishing the crime of 
murder with the penalty of death), that future 
punishment can only be intended for the correc¬ 
tion and reformation of the sinner? Moreover, 
those who venture to assert that the wicked will 
be cast into hell for their reformation, do not 
sufficiently consider whether, in such a place and 
and with such associates, repentance and amend¬ 
ment would be even possible. In the present 
world, if we intended the reformation of a crimi¬ 
nal, should we commit him to a prison where the 
worst, most hardened malefactors only, would be 
his companions ? All will admit that with such 
associates his depravity would be increased, and 
liis repentance and amendment, morally speaking, 
rendered impossible. What hope, then, can there 
be for the repentance of the reprobate, associated 
in torment with devils, and with the vilest evil¬ 
doers who have ever ln r ed upon earth, God’s 
grace, which can only lead to repentance, with¬ 
drawn, and sin, by its own certain effect and 
penalty, leading to increased impenitence and 
guilt ? The place of torment, we may be assured, 

Symb. Orient. Eccles. ]; of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent on the Fifth 
Article of the Creed. In the Forty-two Articles of the 
Anglican Church there was a declaration of the eternity 
of future punishment, afterwards withdrawn: it was 
directed against the errors of the Anabaptists, but 
omitted when the sect was extinct or its numbers too 
few to call for any notice or censure of their opinions. 
The emphatic language of the Reformatio Legum, 
which passed both Houses of Convocation, leaves no 
doubt of the opinions of the Reformation Divines: “ Nec 
minor est illorum amentia, qui periculosam Origenis 
lweresim in hac aetate nostra rursus excitant: nimimm 
omnes homines (quantumcumque sceleribus se contamina- 
verint) salutem ad extremum consecuturos cum definite 
tempore a justitia divina pcenas de admissis flagitiis 
lucrint. Scd sacra Scripture damnatos saepe pronuneiat 
in perpetuos cruciatus et jeternas flammas pnecipitari 
[c. xi. Cardwell, ed. 1851]. 

7 Analogy— on the government of God, part i. c. 2. 
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at least cannot be a scnool of discipline, in which 
sinners are to be reformed and brought to new¬ 
ness of life. 

But the inquiry before us, as a little consi¬ 
deration will shew, really depends upon this, 

“ What is the real nature and guilt of sin in the 
sight of God?” There is much danger of self- 
deception on this point warping the judgment. 
Being sinners ourselves, we are thus ready and 
willing to make excuse for sin either in our own 
ease or in that of others, forgetting that sin re¬ 
maining the same, has one unchangeable eharaeter 
in the sight of Almighty God. blow, what is 
sin, what its guilt and heinousness in the sight 
of God ? To know its real nature and guilt, we 
must consider the price which was required for 
its pardon. St. Augustine and others have sup¬ 
posed that God, without the satisfaction on the 
Gross, could have pardoned sin ; l but this is a 
mere speculation of certain writers respecting a 
subject upon whieh Holy Scripture gives no in¬ 
formation. All we” know is that God's ways are 
the wisest and the best, and may perhaps be in 
this case the only means by whieh the desired 
end coidd he attained. Leaving mere theories, 
let us simply attend to the teaehing of Holy 
Scripture. “God," says St. Paul, “spared not 
His own Son, but delivered Him up for us all ” 
[Rom. viii. 32]. If we would realize God's hatred 
of sin, its real guilt and heinousness in His sight, 
let us behold the sacrifice offered on Calvary, 
God giving up His own Son to torments and death 
for man's redemption. This unfathomable mys¬ 
tery of Divine love we cannot understand, but it 
proves the awful nature and guilt of sin, and 
shews that our own notions on the subject are 
miserably imperfect and erroneous. We eannot 
therefore justly argue against the doetrine of 
# eternal punishment from our own opinion of the 
guilt of sin, or of what we may think that God's 
justice requires for its pardon . 2 The subjeet is 

1 He speaks of “ innumerabilibus modis quibus ad nos 
liberandos uti posset Omnipotcns ” [Be Trinitate ) lib. 
xiii. c. 16, sec. 21]. 

2 That the reprobate in the place of torment are beyond 
the possibility of repentance, is to be believed, not only 
for reasons already given ; but especially on this account, 
that the will, after the separation of soul and body, is in¬ 
capable of essential change, being unalterably fixed in its 
bias towards good or evil. Our present life is always repre¬ 
sented in Scripture as one of probation, in which not 
only the duty, but the efficacy, of repentance (a change 
from evil to good) is constantly set forth. We read that 
‘ * there is no work, nor device, nor knowdedge, nor wis¬ 
dom in the grave” [Eceles. ix. 10], in which are “the days 
of darkness” [Ibid. xi. 8]. “The night cometli,” says 
our Lord, “when no man can work” [Johnix. 4]. “The 
Holy Ghost saitli To-day if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts ” [Heb. iii. 7, 8]. “ Now is the accepted 
time, behold now is the day of salvation ” [2 Cor. vi. 2]. 
It is impossible, after reading such passages, to suppose 
that man has equally the power beyond the grave as in 
the present life, of changing from sin to holiness; for 
they would then lose their chief force and meaning. The 
declaration in the Apocalypse [xxii. 11] is therefore 
founded on unchangeable necessity, it cannot be reversed, 
“He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; be that is 
righteous, let him be righteous still.” 

St. Augustine, writing to Deogratias [Epist. cii.] en¬ 
deavours, in explanation of Matt. vii. 2, to shew that ever¬ 
lasting punishment is founded on justice. He speaks of 
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not only beyond our comprehension, but probably 
has a bearing on other matters of which we have 
no knowledge whatever. St. Paul speaks of the 
wisdom of God in redemption being made known 
by the Gliureli to “ the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places " [Ephes. iii. 10], that is, ac¬ 
cording to Scriptural usage, to the principalities 
and powers either of light or darkness [Ephes. 
i. 21, vi. 12]. Thus the doetrine of the Atone¬ 
ment has a connection, of whatever kind, with 
other worlds or orders of beings besides our own ; 
may we not then suppose that the eternal pun¬ 
ishment of the wicked (the two doctrines being 
inseparably connected, and equally shewing the 
heinousness and guilt of sin in the sight of God ; 
the crucifixion of His eternal Son being required 
for its pardon, and an eternity of woe its penalty 
if unpardoned) may have a bearing of an as yet 
unknown eharaeter on other worlds or orders of 
creation, as a vindication of God's justice in the 
sight of the universe, and an everlasting spectacle 
of the guilt and punishment of sin? The prophet 
Isaiah and St. John seem to intimate that the 
doom of the impenitent will thus be a spectacle 
of triumph to the righteous, 3 as the merited 
penalty of rebellion against God and disobedience 

a will averse from God, as if containing in itself a per¬ 
petuity of guilt, necessarily and always putting forth 
fresh acts of sin “quia seternum voluit habere peccati per- 
fructionem (al. perfruitionem), ssternam vindicte inveniat 
severitatem.” The will to commit sin docs not become 
extinct, nor does the penalty cease. 

Some writers have asserted that sins committed against 
an eternal Being deserve on the score of justice an eter¬ 
nity of punishment. However unable we may be to speak 
with certainty on this point, it is at least quite clear that 
the greatness and majesty of the Being offended must in 
some proportion aggravate the guilt of the offender ;. a 
sin against God, we shall all admit, must widely differ in 
degree of guilt from a sin against a fellow being. Besides, 
the guilt of sin is increased in proportion to the advan¬ 
tages and privileges of the sinner. Thus the sins of 
Christians are not as those of the heathen, but are greatly 
aggravated, being the sins of the regenerate, who arc mem¬ 
bers of Christ, God’s children by adoption and grace. 
The prophet Amos [iii. 2] says of the Israelites, “you 
only have I known of all the families of the earth, there¬ 
fore will I punish you for all your iniquities." Whatever 
be my dealings towards others, you whom I have espe¬ 
cially favoured cannot expect to escape punishment. 

If we cannot now fully understand th q justice of eter¬ 
nal punishment, let us bear in mind, as was observed, 
that our knowledge on the subject is limited, and that we 
are not qualified "to decide on the question until in all its 
hearings it is fully brought before us. Our present duty 
is to rely implicitly on the teaching of God’s Word and 
Church, though on this and other subjects our knowledge 
may be imperfect and inadequate, and wc can only, in the 
Apostle’s words, “see through a glass darkly.” 

3 It may appear strange and revolting to mere human 
feelings to represent the righteous as in any sense exult¬ 
ing over the doom of the reprobate; yet undoubtedly the 
song of the redeemed before the throne will be a song of 
triumph over God’s enemies. They sing the song of 
Moses the servant of God [Exod. xv. 1 -21] and of the 
Lamb [ltcv. xv. 3]. The righteous, let us remember, 
will then fully know the real evil and guilt of sin in the 
sight of God, and view it with the most intense abhor¬ 
rence ; their will being entirely conformed to, and 
absorbed in, His will, they will love those whom He 
loves, and hate His enemies [see Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22], 
with an entire acquiescence in His acts of retributive 
justice. “Just and true are Thy ways, 0 thou King of 
Saints.” 
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to His laws. Isaiah says in the passage before 
quoted, “And they shall go forth (from the holy 
city, Jerusalem) to look on the carcases of the 
men that have transgressed against Me, for their 
worm shall not die,” &c., and St. John [Rev. 
xiv. 10 ] also speaks of the wicked being tormented 
“ in the presence of (Iva-iov) the holy angels and 
the Lamb.” 

A few remarks may be added respecting the 
danger of rejecting this doctrine on account 
of certain a priori opinions or objections of 
our own. We are thus undermining the foun¬ 
dation which supports many other essential or 
fundamental portions of Divine revelation. If 
doctrines, which, like this, are unquestionably 
contained in God’s Word, are to be given up be¬ 
cause we think them unreasonable and untenable, 
the same criterion may fairly be applied to other 
doctrines which have the same authority and 
sanction; and thus we may reject, and on this 
principle many have rejected, what Christians 
generally consider the fundamental or essential 
doctrines of the faith, as the doctrines of the Holy 
Trinity, the Atonement, and the resurrection of 
the body. If we profess to believe that the 
Bible is really God’s revealed Word, we are 
bound by our very admission to receive it in its 
entirety, and cannot without manifest inconsis¬ 
tency either admit or reject any portion merely 
in accordance with our own private opinion or 
judgment. It is also to be remembered that 
Holy Scripture only brings this doctrine before 
us in its practical aspect. Ho attempt is made 
to reconcile it with God’s attributes, or to shew 
its accordance (which cannot be doubted) with 
His justice and His love. It is revealed in all its 
awful ness, that having before us the terrible 
penalties of sin, we may know, and unfeignedly 
believe to our soul’s health, that “ it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the Living God.” 
“ .From Thy wrath and from everlasting damna¬ 
tion, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

EVIL. “Unde malum et quare ,” 1 was the 
question that of old met the Church at every turn. 
Her answer was that evil is our allotted element 
of trial; it is as the fire that purges out the 
dross, where it is endured in a fitting spirit; 
and is always the standing proof that man’s 
will is free. Evil was considered by heresy to 
have a being of its own, distinct from everything 
else, and co-existing from all eternity collaterally 
with the principle of good. This theory was the 
active principle of Gnostic and Manichsean error. 
[Gnosticism. Manicjleism. Dualism.] The 
Greek philosophy, developed from germs and grow¬ 
ing points of deeper truth (obtained either through 
Phoenician sources from Zion, or preserved through 
the Deluge as traditions of Paradise), held nobler, 
though still distorted views. Thus the Pytha¬ 
gorean Empedocles taught that the one Divine 
principle (to ev) contained nothing in itself that 
was discordant, but as soon as unity became by 
creation the author of subordinate being, confu¬ 
sion and discord ensued. Unity was (fnXia, the 
universe was a widespread antagonism, Srjp is ral 
1 Tert. de Fraser. liar. 7. 


vetKos, for the imperfection of the creature intro¬ 
duced variance with the Good that is Supreme. 
Evil and corruption were derived from this vcikos, 
which itself came in with the creation of the 
universe . 2 And tins may help us at the present 
day to account for the origin of evil. Scripture 
declares of the creature, that evil is inseparable 
from it, even in its purest forms. The Creator 
alone is absolute Holiness and Purity and Truth; 
the angels “ He chargeth with folly,” and “ the 
heavens are not clean in His sight.” Glorious 
in their purity indeed they are, as compared with 
the impurities of earth; even as the tarnished 
condition of man’s life on earth is holiness, as 
compared with the degeneration of those lost 
spirits whose enmity has lowered the life of man 
to its present ruined state. 

Imperfection, then, is inseparable from created 
substance, and imperfection is evil in varying 
degree . 3 It is difficult to account for evil in any 
other way. The Creator can never have been the 
cause of it by the creative Word; neither can it 
be imagined that the Spirit of Evil unknown to 
the Creator should have poured poison into the 
world of His creation by a secret art of malice. 
The Tempter bade our First Parents remedy the 
imperfection of v r hich they were conscious by 
an act of disobedience. Pure and happy and 
good as they were, they still knew that their 
knowledge was limited ; darkness closed in tlieir 
moral perception on every side, and the Tempter 
flattered their vanity with the promise that dis¬ 
obedience should raise them to a level with the 
Omniscient: “ Ye shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil.” They disobeyed and fell. But before 
they had disobeyed, the imperfection of their 
nature made itself felt as evil. There was the 
wish for forbidden knowledge, which in itself was 
sin. The Fall was scarcely a simple act of unsus- • 
pecting rashness. The Tempter made his assault 
as he makes it now, step by step. Appetite and 
imagination and ambition were successively tried, 
and the fruit of the tree was coveted as “ good for 
food, and pleasant to the eye, and to be desired 
to make wise,” and the vitium of imperfection led 
straight to sin; Eve took of the fruit and ate 
thereof: but minor shades of frailty had already 
•preceded the last fatal act of disobedience, as the 
will gradually yielded to evil. 

The origin of evil may be traced to this natural 
imperfection of all created being. It is not by 
positive creation, nor by unforeseen intercalation; 
but it is the natural, inseparable attribute of every 
thing but the Uncreate. That evil should be in¬ 
separable from our existence on earth is less 
wonderful perhaps than that the created imper¬ 
fection of angelic being should be separate from 
all shades of positive evil. In the angels that 
stand round God’s throne, there is a falling short 
of absolute perfection, but no nearer approach to 
evil; and this imperfection is possibly aggravated 

2 Tid-rjcri [lev yap (Efj.ireSoK\rjs) apxf)v riva rrjs <f>6opa s 
t6 vc'lkos* Sii-eie S’ av ovdiv $)ttov kclI tovto yevvav 0; airrov 
rod 'E^s. [Aristot Mctaph. iii. 4 .] 

3 Archbishop King, Orig. of Evil , c. iii. Of the Evil 
of Defect 
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into concrete forms of evil by slow degrees in its 
transmission through many intermediate worlds 
that link our fallen nature with angelic excel¬ 
lence; also from this sullied nature of ours it 
descends possibly, step by step, to those fallen 
angels that kept not their first estate Our earth 
was the paradise in which the powers of heaven 
conversed with, our First Parents, but it is 
bridged hi an opposite direction by sin and death, 
whereby 

‘ ‘ The spirits perverse 
With easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God and good angels guard with speeial graee.” 1 

The further question wdiy evil should be per¬ 
mitted to exist admits of many answers ; the 
drift of which only can be given. First, man can 
only be a free agent , 2 and make that choice be¬ 
tween good and evil which is his discipline for 
a more perfect state, by being himself a being of 
imperfection, an heir of corruption. Freedom of 
will can only be exercised in connection with the 
power of sinning; when man’s will is purified by 
the light of Heaven, and moves spontaneously in 
lines that are parallel with the teaching of God’s 
Law, he has attained the highest perfection of 
which he is capable upon earth; and that which 
is seen in God’s people should be sufficient to 
convince any one that such divinely inspired obe¬ 
dience is possible. It is God’s way of overruling 
evil with good. To have a chastened will is 
better than to have it fettered ; 3 evil is our element 
of trial, and this would in itself be a sufficient 
answer to the question why evil should be per¬ 
mitted, even though it were not the natural acci¬ 
dent of imperfection. Then many things that 
men deem evil are only so in imagination. Many, 
if we could only see them in all their bearings, 
are positive blessings. God, as we have every 
reason to believe, governs the world by general 
laws ; hence in the administration of those laws, 
as in the natural world, we must expect to see 
something like uneven action, one law controlling 
the operation of another. Some may seem to 
have every earthly blessing heaped upon them, 
but these may only be blessings in appearance; 
and the artisan in his lowly home, surrounded by 
his children, will often be a far happier man than 
the possessor of lordly revenues, to whose hearth 
such blessings have been denied, and whose very 
position has isolated liini in great measure from 
intimate relations with his brother man. His lot is 
cast by the operation of the general laws whereby 
God governs the world, and of the two cases 
instanced he has the most reason to wish that the 
course of the world could have been ordained 
otherwise; the poorer man has the truest cause 
to use the prayer of Agur: “ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, feed me with food convenient 
for me.” [Prov. xxx. 8 .] Moreover, uneven 
though the apparent action of such laws may be, 
it is but for a moment that they have force, for 

1 Milton, P. L. b. ii. 

2 Arehbishop King on Evil, v. 5, subs. 2, xi. 

3 “ Of evil, the best condition is not to will, the seeond 
not to can." [Baeon, Essays Civil and Moral, xi.] 
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life is but a moment as compared with eternity, 
pnrrj ocfrOaA/iov. If the memory of earth accom¬ 
panies us into the life of the world to come, we 
shall wonder at the importance that we have at¬ 
tached to position, and power, and prosperity in 
life : all such things will then seem to us to be 
lighter than vanity itself. 

Again, physical suifering is an evil, of which 
the chastening effect is easily visible. The house 
of suffering is a school of virtue, and more espe¬ 
cially the house of mourning. There is a whole¬ 
some medicine in the thought of death; and the 
lengthened illnesses that lead to man’s dissolu¬ 
tion have a benelicial effect both on the sufferer 
and on those who witness his mortal anguish. 
In the case of the sufferer, “ Tribulation worketh 
patience, and patience experience, and experience 
hope” that “ maketh not ashamed” [Korn. v. 3] ; 
and if the bodily ill be taken in a proper spirit, 
it has its sure issue in the faith that looks through 
the sorrows of earth to the glories of Heaven, and 
feels most truly that “ the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed” 4 in spirits 
schooled in adversity. Death, in such a case, is 
no real evil, but rest to the weary; and the an¬ 
ticipation of it causes almost less moral disturb¬ 
ance to the soul than preparation for an important 
journey in full health; the sufferer in such a case 
has long foretasted, and by rumination digested, 
whatever bitterness there is in death. It is a 
wholesome discipline also for others to witness. 
It helps to open their eyes to the vanity of life, 
and to think more seriously of the deep purpose 
of God in placing us under trial, that “ this is the 
will of God, even our sanctification.!’ Death is 
indeed the penalty of sin. But it is the minister 
of good to man. It is the handmaid of life; 
while it removes us one by one as we become un¬ 
suited for the active duties of our being, it hands 
over those same duties to younger and more 
vigorous hands. The main trunk is preserved in 
vigour by the pruning away of decayed and 
withered branches. 5 

Other bodily evils there are that do not shorten 
man’s life, calamitous indeed to think of, but less 
grievous perhaps in endurance than in imagina¬ 
tion. Use is here a channel of mercy, and it is 
a spectacle of moral beauty to behold the cheer¬ 
ful resignation with which such privation, for 
instance, as the loss of sight or hearing can be 
endured by the afflicted. When one sense is des¬ 
troyed, others are observed to become more acute, 
and he who is cut off from one channel of in¬ 
tercourse with the world of outer sense, may have 
the inward sense made proportionately keen and 
penetrating, causing him to make “ melody in 
his heart” for the rich inward ray that cheers 
him;— 

4 Rom. viii. 18. 

5 Even the heathen moralist could see the benefieial 
effects of suffering—“Nihil infelieius milii videtur eo, 
cui nihil unquam evenit adversi. Non lieuit enim illi 
se experiri, ut ex voto illi iluxerint omnia, ut ante 
votum; male tamen de illo Dii judieaverunt. Indig- 
nus visas est a quo vineeretur fortuna. [Seneca, de 
Prov. iii.] 
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“As tlie wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest coverts hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 

Ill such instances as these, then, and they might 
be varied infinitely, we can see clearly that the 
so-called evils of life are not unmitigated evils; 
in a more perfect state of being we shall see that 
they were no evils at all, but lay at the root of 
blessings that are eternal. 

One evil however there is, absolute, unquali¬ 
fied, and inveterate, yet to a certain extent under 
man’s control, the evil of heathenism. The 
working of general laws that subserve the pur¬ 
poses of the Creator in the world of nature, and 
by which His moral government of the world of 
souls is conducted, also spreads the knowledge 
of His ways throughout the earth, as the undula¬ 
tions of thin ether convey the rays of light to 
the eye, or the vibrations of air awaken within 
the ear the sense of sound. But as man is able, 
in a certain degree, to make those physical laws 
subservient to his purposes, and as hi the moral 
world he may by his perverseness thwart, or by 
an intelligent co-operation further, the counsels 
of Divine wisdom, so, as regards the progress of 
Gospel principles, the death-blow of heathenism 
can only be struck by the exhibition of Christian 
holiness. Example is the general law, precept 
the particular application; and religion in its 
objective phase, as carried into practice in the 
daily work of life, is that which must win souls 
to Christ, whether among the rude uncivilized 
tribes of the earth, as the progress of civilization 
carries us onward, or among the dense masses of 
our population that are in fact as dead to God’s 
teaching as the most benighted savages of Africa. 
Without the teaching of Christian example, em¬ 
bodying the active charities of our calling, the 
missionary’s labour is in vain, whether here or 
at the antipodes. The law is general, and every 
individual man has his own proper work in help¬ 
ing to resolve the antagonism of good and evil 
principles, that the vCkos of human sin and 
infirmity may be absorbed in the 4>iXia that is 
Divine. “Thy kingdom come” is the spirit of 
our daily prayer; it should be the spirit also of 
our daily practice. [Six. Archbishop King on 
the Origin of Evil; Brown’s Philosophy of Human 
Mind, lect. 93-95.] 

EX COMMUNICATION. The Church of 
Christ being a true and proper society, distinct 
from civil society, and administered by her own 
laws and governors, lias the power of admit¬ 
ting worthy and fit persons, and of ejecting, 
that is, of excommunicating or putting out of 
her communion, persons unworthy, wicked, and 
obstinate. 

The Apostles themselves exercised this power ; 
St. Paul [1 Cor. v. 2-G] put away the incestuous 
Corinthian as a .grievous sinner, cast him out of 
the Church, and “delivered him to Satan,” in order 
that by means of this severe discipline he might 
return to a better life; that the Church might 
suffer no damage, and that the sounder part might 
not be infected by corrupt example. The same 
power is still necessary to the Church, whether 
204 
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exercised in rejecting unworthy candidates from 
Holy Baptism, or depriving those who are 
baptized of participation in the other sacrament 
of Christ. 

Our Lord committed this power of denying 
admission to. sacraments to His Apostles, and it 
did not expire with them [Matt. xvi. 19; John 
xx. 22, 23 ; Isa. xxii. 22], The keys, and the 
power of opening and shutting, designate the 
whole power of government. 

The Catholic Church has always claimed this 
authority as the ground of her Founder’s com¬ 
mission, as appears from [1] the express testi¬ 
monies of the Fathers, [2] the penitential canons 
made by councils general and particular, and [3] 
the schisms which in ancient time arose out of 
its exercise. 

The whole Christian world submitted cheer¬ 
fully and willingly to this sound and wholesome 
discipline and pious mortification for the comfort 
and salvation of souls : and those who denied it 
were branded with heresy, as countervening the 
institution of our Lord, made in express words 
and founded by God Himself, who delegated 
it to those that watch over the flock which He 
bought with His own Blood. 

Excommunication is defined to be expulsion 
from the communion and society of the faithful, 
by virtue of the power bestowed by Christ on His 
Church, and inflicted by bishops and priests only 
[Matt, xviii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 11, 12; 2 Thess. iii. 
6 ; 1 Tim. i. 20 ; Titus i. 10, iii. 10; 2 John 10]. 
There are two kinds, [1] remedial, penitential, 
or medicinal, in the case of those who on convic¬ 
tion, or by voluntary confession are proved to he 
guilty of some grievous sin, and mourned and 
lamented their fall: such being removed from the 
communion of the faithful, both as an example and 
with the design of amending them; [2] punitive 
or mortal, as in the instance of those who con¬ 
tinue rebellious and impenitent and refuse to 
acknowledge their guilt. Anciently, the bishops 
and clergy condemned; and no other bishop 
could receive the offender into communion until 
restored by the judgment of a provincial synod ; 
or if it was a question of an article of faith, then 
only by a general council. The person accused 
.was judged by his own diocesan, and the case 
could not be tried in the first instance even by a 
patriarch or metropolitan: the latter in case of 
negligence could issue a monition to his suffragan; 
and if his warning was not respected, then the 
suffragan and accused were cited before the pro¬ 
vincial synod. If the synod pronounced sentence, 
bishops were forbidden to offer to the offender 
conununion by the Councils of Nicrea [c. xviii.], 
Elvira [c. liii.], and I. Arles [c. xvi.], and an easy 
guarantee for the maintenance of this discipline 
lay in the grant of commendatory or circular let¬ 
ters with which Christians when travelling were 
furnished. 

Separation and exclusion from the communion 
of the faithful [Matt, xviii. 17] is called the 
Greater, denial of sacraments the Lesser excom¬ 
munication. 

The Greater Excommunication cuts off the 
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offender from the body of the Church, deprives 
him of ecclesiastical communion, so that he can 
neither receive nor administer the sacraments ; 
neither attend divine worship nor take part 
therein. The Lesser Excommunication deprives a 
person from receiving the sacraments or being 
presented to a benefice, but docs not render him 
incapable of administering sacraments or present¬ 
ing another to a benefice, as defined by Pope 
Gregory XI. The popular term for the greater 
excommunication was “ by bell, book and candle.” 

“Ipso facto” excommunication was pronounced 
on all who violated the liberty of the Church ; the 
greater excommunication was incurred by those who 
ll maliciously deprived churches of their rights, 
who disturbed the peace of the Church or state, 

who 
who 
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who gave or procured false witness, 
aid unjust information against others, 
maliciously offered impediments to marriage, [GJ 
who interrupted patrons in their right of collation, 
or [7] who from motives of gain, favour, or ill 
will despised the royal mandate for excommunica¬ 
tion. 

In fulminating an anathema, twelve priests 
assisted the bishop, holding candles in their 
hands; these they cast upon the ground whilst 
the sentence was pronounced, and bells w r ere 
tolled during the ceremonial. The minor excom¬ 
munication was pronounced by the bishop with 
the consent of his clergy, and lasted only for a 
time; the penalty being a deprivation of church 
privileges. 


In the rubric to the office for Burial of the 
Dead, Christian interment is denied to the excom¬ 
municate, that is (as appears from the sixty-eighth 
canon) to such as are denounced excommunicate 
“majori excommunicatione ” for some grievous 
and notorious crime, no person being able to testify, 
of their repentance. Both before and after the 
Deformation, upon evidence of repentance being 
given to the bishop, he has granted commissions 
not only to bury but to absolve the dead in order 
to Christian burial. Thus “ipso facto” excom¬ 
munications appear no longer to be recognised. 

The sentences of excommunication given by 
an ecclesiastical judge or ordinary are to be read 
out after the Nicene Creed. In the year 1695, 
Archbishop Tenison required his suffragans to 
“ see that none be instrumental in pronouncing 
sentences of excommunication and absolution 
without such solemnity as that great and weighty 
matter requires.” Archbishop Williams called 
excommunication “ that rusty sword of the 
Church,” but in 1681 it was directed against 
“ Popish recusants,” and in the following year 
against Xonconformists. 


Sentence of excommunication cannot be given 
until after three admonitions have been made to 
the offender, under pain of suspension of the judge 
from entry of a church for one month, unless the 
excess be manifest. But if there is a law to 
the point and used as the authority, it is itself 
constituted a monition, and no written sentence 
is required. [Anathema. Eerraris; Andre; 
Beyerlinck; Gibson; Ayliffe, Pcirergon , 259, 263; 
Lyndwood; Grindal’s Remains, 451.] 
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EXEMPTION. A privilege exempting from 
the claims or obligations of common law; in 
ecclesiastical language, a privilege which with¬ 
draws a church, or religion, or secular community 
from episcopal jurisdiction. It took its rise in 
the monasteries, Avhen bishops never interfered 
in their discipline, except to confirm or give 
benediction to an abbot elect; and the Second 
Council of Limoges, a.d. 1031, in order to exhibit 
the confidence of the Synod in the conduct of 
the monasteries, subjected them solely to their 
abbots, as the Council of Arles long before had 
adjusted the relations of Lerins to its diocesan 
the Bishop of Frejus. Bishops, however, in many 
instances, sought to recover their lost or impaired 
powers, and in consequence the monasteries ap¬ 
pealed for protection to popes and sovereigns, 
seeking to restrict the episcopal power to the 
benediction of an abbot chosen by the monks, and 
to the correction of offences of which abbots 
neglected to take cognizance. They also sought to 
prohibit bishops from demanding money for the 
consecration of altars or for giving Orders, from 
interfering in their temporal concerns, and fre¬ 
quent visitation. Great formality was observed 
before these concessions were made, the acquies¬ 
cence of the bishop and the consent of the metro¬ 
politan in synod being made indispensable, and 
granted only upon allegations of usefulness and 
necessity. The authority of the sovereign was 
also required. Until the tenth century, these 
preliminaries were carefully guarded, but in the 
eleventh century, the bishops fostered the growth 
of exemptions. The great abbeys of Clugny, 
Citeaux, and Monte Cassino, with the mendicant 
orders (privileged to hear confessions and preach 
without any license but that of the pope), obtained 
such privileges, that at length intending founders 
exacted from the diocesans a grant of exemption 
and independence as a previous condition of 
carrying out their design. Another evil sprung 
up, the creation of extra-diocesan places, that is, 
of churches dependent only on some great church 
to which they were appropriated by the pope, 
he being regarded as the sole superior, and ap¬ 
pointing a representative with episcopal rights, 
known as “ quasi-episcopal.” Such “ Peculiars ” 
in England have been recently abolished by 
statute and restored to the jurisdiction of the 
diocesans. 

Beneficed parish priests are said to be exempt, 
simply with regard to their inherent privilege of 
preaching and administering Sacraments within 
their several churches without license from the 
bishops, and of prohibiting any others from in¬ 
truding upon their function without their con¬ 
sent. 

EXEGESIS. The exposition of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. It is a comprehensive word which properly 
takes in all that is connected with full interpreta¬ 
tion of the Bible : but it is often restricted to the 
meaning of literary interpretation, or the deter¬ 
mination of the sense which the text bears when 
viewed in the same manner as the texts of an 
uninspired work. Thus used, the word is often 
minutely subdivided, and the grammatical, the 
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historical, the philological exegesis are spoken of 
as branches of Biblical exposition. 
EXOMOLOGESIS. [Confession.] 
EXORCISM. The adjuration of evil spirits 
in the Name of God to depart from persons or 
places of whom or of which they are holding 
possession. This was extended, for many ages, 
to salt and to water which were to be used in 
Divine Service, the ceremony of exorcism im¬ 
mediately preceding that of benediction. 

The exorcism of persons about to be baptized 
is a ceremony contemporary with the earliest de¬ 
tailed accounts of baptism that have come down 
to our times from the Primitive Church, and was 
founded on a keen appreciation of the power of 
Satan over fallen man in an unregenerated con¬ 
dition. It is still continued in the Eastern and 
Roman Churches, and was used under the first 
English Prayer Rook [a.d. 1549-1552], but the 
form disappeared from the latter after its revision. 
The words of the Bencdictio Aquse, now incor- 
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porated with the Baptismal Office, represent, 
however, in some degree, the ancient principle, 
though the actual words of exorcism are no 
longer there. 

Respecting the exorcism of persons possessed, 
sec the article Demons, Demoniacal Possession. 
The seventy-second Canon of the Church of Eng¬ 
land forbids any clergyman from attempting exor¬ 
cism without special license from his bishop. 

EXPIATIOX. This word does not occur in 
the Bible otherwise than as a marginal gloss 
[Xum. xxxv. 33], where the Hebrew word is 
“ jekuppar,” the passive form of “kipper,” to 
make atonement for. The term “expiation” has 
as its correlative “propitiation;” the former re¬ 
ferring to the purgation of sin, the latter to that 
altered condition with respect to Divine favour 
that is expressed by Reconciliation. The two 
words conjointly make up the complex idea in¬ 
volved in Atonement, Satisfaction, to which 
words the reader is referred. [Sacrifice.] 
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FAITH. A supernatural mental quality, be¬ 
stowed by God, wliereby truth is apprehended 
without the evidence of experience or of argu¬ 
mentative proof. It is partly of the understand¬ 
ing and partly of the will. As far as it is of 
the understanding it is [1] the lmoAvledge of its 
object (i.e. of the proposition which is to be 
believed); and [2] a rational conviction as to the 
competency of the authority by which the pro¬ 
position to be believed is communicated. So far 
as it is of the will it is an assent to what is thus 
presented by'competent authority, as to truth. 

These three component parts of faith may be 
illustrated by the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 

1 . Knowledge of the proposition: 
that there exist three Persons 
Under- I in one God. 

standing. | 2. Conviction as to the authority: 

that this mystery is revealed by 
l God Himself. 

Will. 3. Assent. I believe that there are 
three Persons in one God, be¬ 
cause God Himself has revealed 
that proposition. 

To these three component parts may also be 
added a fourth as belonging to a well-developed, 
or “ living faith,” viz.:— 

Affections. 4. Love actuating the conduct. 

The scriptural cliaractor of the definition thus 
given may be shewn by a few out of many pass¬ 
ages in the New Testament. [1] “ By grace are 
ye saved through Faith; and that not of your¬ 


selves ; it is the gift of God ” [Eph. ii. 8 
“ Lord, increase our Faith ” [Luke xxii. 5 
Hence it is rightly called the “ grace of faith.” 
[2] “ Faith is the substance (wToo-rao-is) of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ” [Heb. 
xi. 1] : the ground on which it is accounted 
evidence being stated thus, [3] “ Faith comctli 
by hearing (e£ aKoy s) and hearing by the Word 
of God (Sid pygaros 0eou),” where it is clear that 
the “report” or “hearing” means hearsay know¬ 
ledge, and “the Word of God” means information 
in any way received from God. [4] “For in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth any¬ 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but Faith, which 
worketh by love ” [Gal. v. G]. “ Unto you, 

therefore, which believe, He is precious ” [1 Pet. 
iL 7 1* 

The practical power of faith is in proportion 
to the perfection of its integrity; that is, in pro¬ 
portion to the degree in which love actuates it 
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and co-operates with it. Hence its efficacy in 
making persons receptive of miraculous opera¬ 
tions, as in the case of those to whom our Lord 
said, “ Thy faith hath saved thee;” and also in 
enabling persons to exercise miraculous powers 
or gifts, as in the case of those to whom our 
Lord said, “If ye have faith as a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Be¬ 
ni ove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you” [Matt, 
xvii. 20J. 

The sense in which faith is often used as 
meaning trust is sufficiently evident: for living 
faith, whether as an evidence or as a power, must 
always involve the idea of dependence on God, 
the evidence and the power coming solely and 
entirely from Him. Hence, living faith involves 
trust in God’s Word, in His wisdom, in His 
power, in His truth, in His justice, in His pro¬ 
vidence, in His promises, and in His love. 

Finally, it may be added that there are many 
Articles of Faith for which there is inferior 
corroborative evidence as well as the direct Word 
of God ; and that in such cases such evidence is 
by no means to be disregarded, since that also is 
provided for our conviction by His Divine Wis¬ 
dom. [Justification. Doubt.] 

FAITHFUL, THE. The word ttujtoi, fideles, 
faithful, is used in ancient liturgies and canons 
to distinguish the baptized members of the 
Church, who were in full communion, from the 
catechumens and penitents. Eusebius, St. Jerome, 
and Origen, refer it to the laity alone; the Church 
being divided by the first-named into yyovjuvoi, 
tt uTTol, and KaryxovpevoL. The faithful were dis¬ 
tinguished from the catechumens by many pri¬ 
vileges, of which the chief were : [1] Admittance 
to the Eucharist, called Aei rovpyla twv tthttcov, 
missa fidelium, in contradistinction to the Xeirovp- 
yta to? i' KttTyyfnyxeron', missa catochumenoruin, 
which consisted of the reading of the Scriptures, 
prayers, and hymns. [2] Permission to join in 
all the prayers of the Church, especially the 
Lord’s Prayer, which St. Chrysostom calls evyi) 
7ricmJV and St. Augustine “ oratio fidelium.” [3] 
Admittance to discourses on the profounder 
doctrines of Christianity, whereas the catechu¬ 
mens were only allowed to hear discourses on 
morals and daily life. Tertullian makes the non- 
observance of these distinctions a ground of re¬ 
proach against heretics. “ Quis cateehumenus, 
quis fidelis, incortum est. Pariter adeunfc pariter 
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orant” [de Proascrip. liter, c. 41]. The faith¬ 
ful were also called 4 >(aTt i°l X€VOt > illuminati, tlie 
third Canon of the Council of Laodicea styling 
the newly baptized irpocr^cmos <£wt icrdevres, a 
term which the words of Justin Martyr explain, 
/caAeirai tovto to Aoorpov (fxDTiajxos, cos <£c ort- 
^ojxevtav rrjv Siavoiav tcou ravra pavOavovrwv. 
Other names for the faithful were ol /xe/xv^pevoL, 
jxvi-jToi, initiati, often used by St. Chrysostom in 
the phrase icracrcvot pepvrjpevoi", the catechumens, 
on the other hand, being termed apvcrToi or 
ufxvrjTOL; and reAei'oi the perfect, in reference to 
their Eucharistic privileges, the perfection and 
crown of Christian worship. [Catechumens. 
Flentes, &c.] 

FALL OF MAIN". The conscious and wilful 
disobedience of our first parents to a positive 
command of Cod resulted in [1] a change of 
man’s relation to God ; [2] the loss of certain 
special gifts originally belonging to his nature ; 
and [3] an impetus of degeneration by which his 
nature grew more and more corrupt, and there¬ 
fore more and more alienated from God. These 
three are conveniently, summed up in the ex¬ 
pressive phrase which stands at the head of this 
article. For its effects in more detail see Ori¬ 
ginal Sin ; Body, ISTatural ; Spirit, and such 
articles as treat of our Lord’s work in the re¬ 
storation of the creature. 

FANATICISM. Fanatic, a word derived from 
“ fanum,” a temple, in its primary meaning de¬ 
notes the religious votary; but in tune it became 
restricted to the frenzied priest wild with inspira¬ 
tion, India perhaps having supplied the model 
to Greece. Such were the self-mutilated Cory- 
bantes, priests of Cybele [Juv. S. ii. 112], the 
Salii, a “ saltan do ” [Virg. JEn. viii. 663] priests 
of Mars, the Bacchanalian rout, and the priests 
of Bellona, who after the manner of Baal-wor- 
shippers gashed themselves with knives and lan¬ 
cets, and poured out libations of their own blood 
to the goddess of war [Juv. S. iv. 123; Lactant. 
i. 21]. Subsequently the term was applied to 
any form of madness. In its modern acceptation 
fanaticism may be defined as an overwrought 
faney, working by passion and not by reason; a 
master-thought that becomes a monomania, nar¬ 
row-minded, blind, and cruel. Its barbarity can 
be hideously grotesque, as when Pizarro, having 
plundered the victim of treachery, doomed him 
to the stake, but in consideration of his conver¬ 
sion allowed him the privilege of previous stran¬ 
gulation ; or as when the persecutor put to the 
sword a mixed multitude of victims in the towns 
and villages of the Albigenses, saying, “ The Lord 
will know his own.” The ; ‘Te Deum ” solemnly 
celebrated by Gregory XIV. after the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew’s night [a.d. 1572], and the 
ovation in Spain for the triumph of the Church 
militant on the same occasion, are instances of 
such fanaticism [Fleury, II. E. clxxiii. 40]. 
Fanaticism, however, is not coupled of necessity 
with the perversion of religious principle. The 
atheistic fanaticism of France during the Feign of 
'Terror shews that in its irreligious aspect it can 
cause a truly terrible amount of evil; irreligion 
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in its fanaticism can be downright demoniacal, 
doing evil for the sole sake of evil. Fanaticism 
may exist under any form of partizanship—poli¬ 
tics in all its phases, trades’ unions, clanship, 
nationality; in the present article it must be con¬ 
fined to the one subject of religious fanaticism. 

Fanaticism must be clearly distinguished from 
enthusiasm. The latter may be animated by the 
pure love of God and man; whereas the former is 
fired with the worst passions; and •with an object 
in a certain sense good, the means of attaining that 
object may be hateful. Its hand is against every¬ 
thing that docs not run along the narrow groove 
of its own thoughts. The madman may reason 
rightly from wrong premises, and in a converse way 
the fanatic may seek a right object, but by means 
that are morally wrong. A righteous cause, fol- 
lowed out by righteous means, however warmly, 
never can fall under the category of fanaticism. 
Conversion by missionary effort is one thing, by 
“ autos da fe ” something widely different. So 
Saul Avas the unreasoning fanatic; Paul the admini¬ 
strator of a reasonable service. Fanaticism may 
spend its energy upon itself as well as on other vic¬ 
tims. The cutting self-reproach of the Corinthian 
penitents [2 Cor. vii. 11] has been literally folloAved 
out; “ yea, Avhat zeal, yea, Avhat revenge” has the 
fanatic been found to practise upon himself. The 
most conspicuous instance, perhaps, is the sect of 
the “ Flagellantes ” of Germany, in the middle of 
the fourteenth century. During the SAveeping 
pestilence of 1347-49, they imagined that the 
Divine wrath might be satisfied Avith the self- 
inflicted torture of penance ; and during a march 
of thirty-three days (to correspond with the years 
of our Lord’s human life), they scourged tliem- 
selves publicly AA T itli Avlrips rough Avith knots and 
points of iron, Avhich lacerated the flesh with every 
stroke. They Avere numbered by thousands, of 
either sex and of every rank and every age [Mil- 
man, Ltd. Chr. ii. 11; Fleury, xcA r . 49]. Clement 
VII., attacking fanaticism Avith a counter mani¬ 
festation, convicted the party of heresy [Fleury, 
xcv. 49], and sent against them an array of 
Teutonic knights, avIio in a single day massacred 
eight thousand [Isaac Taylor’s Fanaticism , 148]. 

Monasticism, in its origin, aimed at a high 
ideal of perfection, and the light of the Gospel 
streamed over pagan Europe from the monas¬ 
teries. But they became nurseries of fanaticism. 
The self-mortifying austerities of the cloister pro¬ 
duced a callous disregard of suffering, and those 
AA'ho had little pity on themselves in process of 
time had less upon others. The fanaticism of 
persecution Avas the natural offspring of the fana¬ 
ticism of self-discipline. A Dominic and a Tor- 
queniada Avere animated by different characteris¬ 
tics of the same syoirit, and the merciless arrests 
of the Inquisition Avere prepared by the hair shirts 
and scourgings, and the harsh “zona pellicia ” 
eating into the flesh of the “ savage heroes of the 
Bomish Calendar.” “ Cogite intrare ” Avas the 
command of Spain to her American adventurers; 
“ luereticos de Auta ” avas the cry at home in the 
day of her power. The Avild Americans deemed the 
Spaniards to be gods, such gods as they had made 
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for themselves in their ignorance, the spirit of the 
whirlwind and of the storm, the dreaded authors 
of the earthquake, the instigators of bloodshed 
and rapine in the more terrible sweep of savage 
passion. 

Fanaticism enters largely into the religious 
history of our race. The persecution of Chris 
tians in the earliest ages at the instigation of the 
heathen priesthood, was followed by outbursts of 
fanatical passion within the Church that drove 
such men as Athanasius, Ambrose, and Cyprian 
into banishment, and packed fanatical councils, 
as the “ Synod us Latronum.” The paschal differ¬ 
ence was sufficient to inflame the bitterest hate, 
of which twelve hundred monks at Bangor were 
the victims when first the Western rale was intro¬ 
duced [Bede, II. E. ii. 2], The feuds, so often 
bloody, between the rival Rabbinical schools of 
Ilillel and Shammai [dost, Gcsch. cl. Jud. ii. 

I it], were more than rivalled by the fanaticism 
with which the battle of the schools was fought 
between the Nominalist and Realist factions; 
which in fact became a cause of national embitter- 
ment, Louis of Bavaria siding with Ockham and 
the Nominalists, and Louis XI. of France patron¬ 
izing the Realist cause; and in those days 
when kings condescended to philosophize, war 
was sure to be the “ ultima ratio.” The Crusades 
owed their origin to an outpouring of religious 
enthusiasm. But enthusiasm easily passes over 
into fanaticism, under which heroism evaporates. 
Fanatical hordes found their way across Europe, 
and tortures inflicted upon Jews along the line of 
march shewed the spirit of the followers of 
Baldwin and Godfrey, Tancred and Cceur de Lion. 

II is the character of fanaticism to attract to its 
banner those who have no other interest in its 
objects than a hope of gain or a love of mischief. 
'Jhis swelled the ranks of the Crusaders with all 
the turbulent spirits of the age. At a later date 
also the horrors of St. Bartholomew’s night were 
not entirely chargeable to religious frenzy; but 
in many cases, to be wealthy, or to hold a desir¬ 
able office, or to have a needy heir, was to be 
doomed as a Huguenot. Similar crimes accom- 
pamed the revocation [a.d. 16S5] of the Edict of 
Nantes, whereby the toleration accorded to those 
of the Calvinist sect in France was annulled, and 
the attempt was made of literally dragooning 
heresy back into orthodoxy. In a few months 
fifty thousand families had emigrated from the 
country [Macaulay, II. Eng.], the representatives 
of the manufacturing industry and intelligence of 
France; when, as part of that emigration, a eolony 
of French weavers set up their looms in Spital- 
fields. In France fanaticism produced its like 
once more, and the Camisards, or “smock-frocks,” 
of Languedoc, worked up by the ecstatic visions 
of their women, raised the standard of revolt; 
and met with sufficient success to be admitted 
to an honourable capitulation. One of their regi¬ 
ments, incorporated at first in the French army, 
transferred its allegiance to the British flag ami 
fought at Almanza [a.d. 1707]. Its commandant, 
J. Cavalier, afterwards died governor of Jersey. 

The history of the Anabaptists in Germany in 
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the sixteenth eentury is a dreary account of the 
reciprocal action and reaction of fanaticism. 
Their spirit was inherited by the Covenanters 
and Puritans of our own history, and the regicidal 
crime in which it culminated might never have 
been perpetrated had it not been for the reckless 
tnrbulenee of the generations that preceded. The 
libertinism of John of Leyden is only equalled 
by the Mormonite of the present day; he too 
k id his army of fanatical followers. 

.During the Reformation fanaticism has at times 
been the outward expression of religious fervour 
in the dominant party ; and every banner has 
had its band of zealots, who have pushed their 
chieftain’s principles to excesses that he himself 
never contemplated. The unsuccessful attempt 
on the life of Henry IV. by Cliatel, and his 
murder by Ravaillac, were the logical results of 
Loyola's constitution as developed by Mariana 
and Suarez. As fanaticism is very distinct from 
enthusiasm, so it is easy to see its points of incom¬ 
patibility with heroism. The self-devotion of 
Gustavus Adolphus was heroic, because a neces¬ 
sary war was humanized by him ; but its horrors 
were intensified by Tilly and Pappenheim in such 
scenes as the sacking of Magdeburg; human 
fanaticism had passed on into the fiery hate 
of demons. It was heroism rather than the 
impulse of fanaticism which impelled the Jews 
before the taking of Jerusalem to slay first their 
women and children, and then themselves, lest 
they should fall into the hands of the Romans, 
and witness the defilement of all that they held 
sacred and dear; and a like tragic deed was re¬ 
peated by the Jews of the Rhenish provinces 
rather than submit to the licentiousness of Crusa¬ 
ders on their march. But was it heroism or ven¬ 
geance when Charlotte Corday took the vile life 
of the “buveur du sang,” Marat, the cause of 
so much misery to her country and of so irrepar¬ 
able a loss to herself 1 Fanaticism became a prin¬ 
ciple in the Moslem, as soon as the Prophet 
had declared the sword to be the implement of 
converting the impenitent; repentance in the 
language of the Koran always meaning the re¬ 
nunciation of idolatry. The Christian and the 
Jew acknowledged one God, and were generally 
left free to pursue their own path of perversity. 
Fanatical as the Almohad dynasty was in Spain, 
it was satisfied with outward compliance, and so 
that the unbeliever attended the service of the 
mosque no very close scrutiny of his religious 
principles was made. Thus Maimonides was a 
Jew in his heart, though he conformed outwardly 
to the rites of Islam. Something of the same 
kind took place at a later date, though the obli¬ 
gation was more strict as proceeding from a more 
thoroughgoing fanaticism, when fear of the In¬ 
quisition compelled the Jews in Spain to adopt 
the outward semblance of Christianity, which 
they reviled in the inmost heart of their Judaism, 
and were known as “nuevos Cristianos.” The 
Indian mutiny, that caused such deep national 
sorrow, was ascribed at first to Hindu fanaticism, 
and religious reluctance to use cartridges smeared 
with animal grease; but Mohammedan ambition 
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was the mainspring of action, to which native 
superstitions were made subservient. [Isaac Tay¬ 
lor’s Fanaticism; Balmez, Prof, y Gatt. c. 7, 
8 ; Herzog, Real Encycl.; "VVetzer u. Welte, 
Kircli . Lex. art. Fanatismus.] 

FASTING is of four kinds, spiritual, moral, 
natural, and ecclesiastical. Spiritual fasting is the 
abstinence from all unholy pleasure, and without 
this all fasting is valueless. Moral fasting is 
the habitual regulation of one’s food in accordanee 
with right reason within the limits of necessity. 
Natural fasting, or fasting in its true or proper 
sense, is the abstinence from all food. 

Scriptural illustrations of fasting. It is a 
devotional practice common to all religions, and 
based upon the instincts of our common nature. 
Amongst the Jews it was regulated by special 
laws, fixed days being appointed in the Mosaic 
law and by subsequent enactments. The great 
public fast-day of the Mosaic law was the Day of 
Atonement. “ Whosoever failed to observe this 
day with fasting and rest from labour was to be 
eut off from among his people” [Lev. xxiii. 29]. 
Fasting was recognised also as an act undertaken 
by individuals in accordance with a vow. Persons 
making such a vow and failing to fulfil it would be 
eut off; as also would a husband or father who 
might interfere with the vowed fast of a wife or 
daughter, unless objections were made immedi¬ 
ately upon hearing of it [Numb. xxx. 2, 13, 14]. 
In the Old Testament we have many instances re¬ 
corded of individuals and communities observing 
fasts with great strictness in seasons of penitential 
sorrow and special prayer. So the children of 
Israel in the conflict with rebellious Benjamin, 
upon occasion of the defeat, fasted before going 
up again against Gibeah [Judges xxx. 26]. The 
fasting of Moses, David, Elijah, and Daniel, as also 
of Ezra with his companions at the river Ahava, 
and of the Jews for Esther when she ventured 
her life for their deliverance, will oceur at onee 
to every one. Joshua and the elders of Israel 
fasted after the defeat at Ai [Josh. vii. 6]. 
Samuel gathered all Israel to a fast at Mizpeh, 
when the people humbled themselves for their sin 
in worshipping Baalim and Ashtaroth [1 Sam. 
vii. 6], preparatory to receiving baek amongst 
themselves the ark, and covenanted presence of 
God. All Judah gathered themselves together to 
ask help of the Lord, even out of all the cities of 
Judah they eame to observe the fast proclaimed 
by Jehoshaphat in his fear of Moab and Ammon 
[2 Cliron. xx. 3]. 

The solemn eall of Joel to fasting, reiterated 
as it is in our Commination Serviee, eannot be 
forgotten. Wo find fasts appointed for various 
months in the Prophet Zeeliariah [vii. 1, 7 ; viii. 
19], but the exaet occasion of them is uncertain. 
Anna the Prophetess was constant in fasting 
during her long life, and was thus found worthy 
to be amongst those who welcomed the Lord when 
He came into His temple. The Pharisees, in our 
Lord’s time, kept two fast-days in the week. 
These were Monday and Thursday, and these two 
days are said to have been fixed in memory of 
Moses being supposed to have ascended the moun- 
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tain on Thursday and returned on Monday. Our 
Lord rebukes them, indeed, for disfiguring their 
faces in order that they might seem to fast, but if 
His disciples differed from those of John the 
Baptist in having no set fast-days, it was only a 
temporary difference. After He had been taken 
away from them, fasting would become an essen¬ 
tial element of their religion, as it had been of 
the Jews previously, and accordingly He left 
rules for fasting as well as for almsgiving and 
prayer. The observance of fasting in the Christian 
Church will be mentioned hereafter, but we must 
recall to mind, that it was no special feature of 
Judaism, although thus familiar to all ages of 
Jewish worship. It is the natural expression of 
sorrow. Deep sorrow takes away the very desire 
of food. Pleasant food is but a moekery in the 
house of mourning. Fulness of bread, therefore, 
indicates absenee of contrition. The devout peni¬ 
tent cannot help, in the language of the Penta- 
teueh, setting himself “ to ailliet his soul.” 

That fasting is pleasing to God, as the expres¬ 
sion of penitenee, is evident from the history 
of Ahab, and from that of Nineveh. It was a great 
event when a whole nation humbled itself at the 
eall of Jonah and the bidding of their sovereign. 
Jonah had prophesied the overthrow of that vast 
city. It was laid prostrate, but in penitenee, not 
in devastation. Its pride fell, and its glory re¬ 
mained. But that was no mere pretence of fasting. 
Even the brute ereation was forced to take part in 
it. “Let neither man nor beast, herd nor floek, 
taste anything; let them not feed nor drink 
water” [Jon. iii. 7]. 

Objections to the practice. The objections of 
those modern religionists who would set fasting 
entirely aside, are plainly opposed to the law of 
nature and of revelation. They are based upon the 
grounds of formalism and self-righteousness, as if 
fasting must tend to these results, and must con¬ 
sequently be at variance with the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity. It will at once be seen that fasting is 
no more a formality than prayer. All acts must 
be regulated and formal if they are to be habitual 
and real. Our sense of contrition demands a form 
of expression as much as our sense of need. 
Confession is not enough, since the acts for which 
we have to repent are acts involving our whole 
body. The body must humble itself for its sin, 
and the repudiation of fasting is indeed a denial 
of the great truth that our body is a part of our¬ 
selves. If the body is here an instrument of sin, 
and is to be a partaker of the joy of the soul in 
the glory of the resurrection, it is plainly neces¬ 
sary that tire body should be united with the soul 
in the humiliation of penitence. [Asceticism.] 
The charge of self-righteousness, moreover, holds 
good only against the abuse of fasting. Those 
who recognise it as a necessary aet of obedience 
to Christ and His Church, and who feel that its 
neglect is indeed a violation of the fundamental 
principles of our nature, eannot be likely to be 
self-righteous because of its observance. Self- 
righteousness would have been as great an evil in 
Jewish days as in the present day, but we do not 
iind that Daniel, or Anna, or St. John Baptist fell 
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into self-righteousness by the greatness of their 
fasts. On the other hand, those who desire to 
become holy like them will naturally take the same 
means which they used. Again, the more persons 
strive to fast the more they will be dissatisfied 
with themselves that they can do so little. If 
God were to enable any one to fast in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner, as Moses and Elijah did, He 
would give the grace of humility to preserve such 
a person from self-righteousness, and without that 
special help we can only realize the more fully, as 
we walk in the footsteps of the saints, how far 
we come short of their gifts and their holiness. 

Effects of Fasting on the Health. It is not 
unusual for persons to suppose that fasting 
must be injurious to the bodily health ; but in all 
probability the observance of this duty would 
tend to the improvement of health, in ordinary 
cases, much rather than the reverse. Many fall 
into various diseases, and die, through habitual 
repletion, to whom probably the regular obser¬ 
vance of the Church’s weekly fast-day would be 
the means of recovering the balance of the bodily 
system. A bygone generation used to practice 
bleeding in the spring and fall. Some physi¬ 
cians prescribe medicine as desirable at those sea¬ 
sons, in consequence of the bodily system needing 
to be somewhat lowered. The proper observance 
of Lent and Advent would probably effect this 
natural result for good, in addition to the spiritual 
good attendant upon obedience to the Church in 
this respect. 

It does indeed seem that people of the pre¬ 
sent day are not able to fast to the same ex¬ 
tent winch our forefathers used to do. But, in 
all probability, the great reason of this, although 
not the only reason, is that they are not habituated 
to the practice. The possibility of prolonged 
fasting, although in a great degree dependent 
upon natural constitution, and very much in¬ 
fluenced by climate, is also to a very considerable 
extent the result of training. Persons who accus¬ 
tom themselves to defer their meal until a late 
hour of the day, soon get to do so without diffi¬ 
culty ; but if they have been accustomed to eat it 
at an early hour soon after rising, they ought to 
let the hour of breakfast gradually become later, 
and not attempt a long fast at once. So also 
with prolonged seasons of fasting. The Church 
has shewn her practical wisdom, and it comes 
out in remarkable harmony with the physical law 
of God’s Providence, in appointing the short 
penitential season subsequent to Septuagesima 
before the fasting time of Lent. The world 
changing this carnival into a time of feasting and 
merriment incapacitates itself physically as Avell 
as morally for the due observance of the great 
fast. On physiological grounds, there is reason 
to think that most persons might fast much more 
strictly than they do ; and on theological and re¬ 
ligious grounds, there is no doubt that God will 
help with special grace those who seek to do a 
religious act in a religious spirit. 

Probably the luxuriousness of modern times is 
one great reason w r hy the constitution of men 
seems to be less equal to fasting than it formerly 
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was. This luxury shews itself in the substitution 
of unwholesome, unnourishing food for the simple 
meat diet of our ancestors. A system of diet 
which manages the stomach and pampers the 
appetite with continual corrections, instead of 
leaving labour to supply the sauce which makes 
solid food acceptable, must be injurious to the 
constitution. When we require a succession of 
courses in order to be able to go on eating with 
comfort, it shews that the bounds of a true natural 
moderation are past, and the artificial hunger 
which is stimulated takes in not healthy food for 
the sustenance of an exhausted frame, but super¬ 
fluous material to clog the functions of nature, 
and so to impede their healthy action. 

Probably the exaggerated nervous excitement 
of the present day is another great reason why so 
much difficulty is experienced in fasting. They 
who would fast for the love of God, must learn 
to rest in the love of God. Eagerness and 
anxiety eat out the enduring powers of nature, 
whereas reliance upon God in tranquil devotion 
has a natural tendency, in addition to its spiritual 
power, to give permanent healthy action to the 
vital organs. Eastern Christendom still observes 
fasts to an extent which appears incredible in the 
West. In all probability this is owing to the 
greater absence of political fermentation and social 
struggle in Eastern countries. Our rapid loco¬ 
motion, the constant interchange of thought 
through the medium of the press, the zest with 
which all classes claim their share in political 
power, the loss of God’s blessed ordinance of 
manual labour by the adaptation of machinery to 
all sorts of production, the undue strain of the 
intelligence necessitated in consequence, the arti¬ 
ficial wants which our overhasty productiveness 
occasions, the exaggerated attention to merely 
intellectual development in the education of chil¬ 
dren ; these may be suggested as causes why the 
human being of modern Western Europe should 
be less able to fast than were our forefathers, or 
than contemporary Christians, and even Mohamme¬ 
dans, in the East. It is well to bear this in mind, 
for it will help to make individuals realize the great 
necessity of joining habits of prayer and inward 
tranquil devotion to all their attempts at fasting. 

Exemptions from Fasting. Christian prudence 
requires that none should fast who cannot do so 
free from physical injury; and the causes which 
excuse from fasting are generally given as four, 
namely, Age, Impotence, Labour, and Piety. 

[1.] Young persons are excused by reason of 
their age. This exemption, however, does not 
extend to abstinence. The age of twenty-one is 
fixed as the limit. Old persons, in like manner, 
are exempted, according to some authorities, from 
the age of sixty, but in reality this limit must be 
determined morally by the power of the indi¬ 
vidual, as many persons can fast with strictness, 
and without any detriment to health, to a much 
later period of life. 

[2.] Impotence excuses sick and very delicate 
persons, women in time of maternity, and the 
very poor who have not ordinarily what is neces¬ 
sary for their sustenance, and are, therefore, per- 
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nritted to take wliat may be given them even at 
times set apart for fasting. 

[3.] Labour excuses all persons engaged in 
hard work of whatsoever kind, if it makes fasting 
to be a serious inconvenience to the duties of 
their calling. At the same time, persons are 
bound to see if they cannot arrange their time so 
as to be able to fast. Parish priests, for instance, 
can arrange to do upon Fridays such works as 
may be most compatible with their due observance 
of that day. Care must be taken faithfully to ful¬ 
fil the work of the day, if the work is made the 
reason for not fasting. Labour, in order to ex¬ 
cuse, must be of such a kind as to demand solid 
nourishment. Thus diggers, carpenters, masons, 
smiths, could be excused; but there are light 
occupations which do not demand a full diet. 
Those who are occupied in severe study, judges, 
lawyers, and the like, can scarcely plead entire, 
though they may partial exemptions. Clergy 
engaged in daily preaching, or schoolmasters occu¬ 
pied during a large part of the day in teaching, 
would be exempted, but the mere preaching of a 
simple sermon would not generally excuse a 
clergyman. 

[4.] Piety exempts from fasting, when the 
want of food stands in the way of the perfect ful¬ 
filment of any duties of devotion, for we must 
never allow that which is a means to an end to 
become an impediment instead of an assistance to 
the end desired. 

In all cases, it should be added, exemption must 
be taken with great caution. In cases of doubt, 
persons should have recourse to their superior, 
the parish priest, or bishop, or individual director. 
The practice of giving written dispensations con¬ 
tinued in England long after the Reformation. 
Such dispensations for eating meat in Lent are to 
be found with Hammond’s name attached ; and a 
few even after the Restoration. 

Fading before Communion has been prac¬ 
tised from the time of the Apostles in all coun¬ 
tries. St. Augustine says, “It is plain that 
when the disciples first received the Body and 
i’dood of the Lord, they received it not fast¬ 
ing. Does any one then, on this account, blame 
1 he universal Church because it is always received 
lasting 1 Hay, for it has pleased the Holy Ghost 
that, in honour of so great a Sacrament, the Body 
uf the Lord should enter the mouth of the 
Christian before any other food, for it is the cus¬ 
tom observed throughout the whole world. For 
neither does the Lord’s having given it after food, 
make it a duty for the heathen to dine and sup 
before coming together for that sacrament, nor to 
do as those whom the Apostle blames and cor¬ 
rects because they mingled the Lord’s Supper 
with their own repast. For the Saviour, in order 
more forcibly to commend the greatness of that 
mystery, wished to leave this as the last and 
deepest impression on the heart and memory of 
the disciples, when He was about to leave them 
and go to His Passion. But He abstained from 
ordering in what manner it should be received, 
in order that this might be reserved for His 
Apostles to do bv whom He was about to arrange 
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His Church. For if He had enjoined that this 
should always be taken after other food, I believe 
that no one would have altered that custom. 
But when the Apostle says, speaking of this Sac¬ 
rament, ‘ "Wherefore, brethren, when ye come to¬ 
gether to eat, tarry one for another; and if any 
man hunger, let him eat at home, that ye come not 
together to condemnation He immediately sub¬ 
joins, ‘The rest will I set in order when I come’ 
1 Cor. xi. 34]. Inasmuch, therefore, as it would 
rave taken more than could be comprised in a 
letter if he had laid down all that order of pro¬ 
cedure which the Church universal throughout 
the world observes, it is given us to be under¬ 
stood that by him was arranged that which is done 
without any variation of custom everywhere. 

. . . Some, however, have been led by a pro¬ 

bable reason to allow of the Body and Blood of 
the Lord being offered and received after food on 
one certain day of the year, that, namely, on 
which the Lord gave the original Supper, as if to 
commemorate it more specially. But I think it 
is better to observe the hour, and to remain fast¬ 
ing until after the refection, which takes place at 
three o’clock, before coming to the Oblation. 
Therefore we do not require any one to dine 
before that Lord’s Supper, but also we do not for¬ 
bid it. HoAvever, I think this was only instituted 
because most persons (and almost all, in many 
places), are on that day accustomed to bathe. And 
because some keep the fast, the offering is made 
in the morning to Christ, because of those who 
dine, because they cannot have their fasts and 
their bath together; but toAvards evening the 
Oblation is made for them Avho are fasting.” [St. 
Aug. Ep. cxviii. ad Januar. 6.] 

St. Chrysostom uses strong asseverations against 
his supposed guilt of giving the Holy Communion 
to those Avho Avere not fasting. 

There are also A^arious decrees of councils upon 
this subject. As, e.g .:— 

Council of Carthage, III. c. 29. The Sacrament 
of the Altar sliaR be celebrated only by those 
Avho are fasting, except on the one anniversary 
Avhen the Supper of the Lord is commemorated. 

Council of Braga, II. c. 10. If any presbyter 
shall be found in this madness after this our edict, 
so as to consecrate the oblation not fasting, but 
after having taken any food, let him be immedi¬ 
ately deprived of his office and deposed by his 
own bishop. 

Council of Macon, II. c. 6. Ho presbyter 
Avitli a full stomach, or having indulged in Avine, 
shall touch the sacrifices, or presume to celebrate 
mass on private or festive days, for it is unjust 
that bodily food should take precedence of spiri¬ 
tual ; but if any continue to do so, let him lose 
his dignity. 

Council of Auxcrre, c. 19. Ho presbyter, 
deacon, or subdeacon shall touch the mass after 
taking meat or drink. 

Council of Toledo, VII. c. 2. Lest Avhat has 
been adA T ised by reason of the languor of nature 
should be turned into a dangerous presumption, let 
it be understood that no one shall celebrate mass 
after taking any. even the least, meat or drink. 
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Council of Trullo, c. xxix. After quoting the 
Canon of Carthage -with reference to Maundy 
Thursday, it is said, “ Although for some local 
reasons profitable to the Church those divine 
Fathers made such a regulation, yet since there is 
no inducement for us to abandon the strict line, 
we determine, in accordance with the apostolical 
traditions of our fathers, that in the last week of 
Lent the fifth day must not he broken, for it is 
a dishonouring of the whole Lent.” 

Council of Mayence [a. d. 1549] c. xxxiii. “ We 
seriously enjoin all parish priests and ministers of 
churches not to give the Eucharist to any except 
those who are fasting and have made confession, 
unless it be in cases of infirmity and necessity.” 

Persons about to die have always been allowed 
to receive the Blessed Sacrament, even though 
they may not be fasting : and there are some 
(even among Homan theologians) who hold that 
this dispensation must be extended to the Pas¬ 
chal Communion for those who could not other¬ 
wise communicate without serious hi jury to 
health. It is argued that since communicating 
is of Divine obligation, and the preparatory fast¬ 
ing is only of ecclesiastical precept, therefore fast¬ 
ing must be given up rather than so necessary a 
duty as communion be omitted. So, again, the 
same argument may be carried on beyond the 
one annual eommunion, and weakly persons may 
be communicated not fasting, as often as shall 
seem desirable, provided it is not done too fre¬ 
quently. 

The present authoritative practice of the Roman 
Church is, however, opposed to these relaxations, 
and admits to unfasting eommunion only when 
the Eucharist is received as the viaticum. 

The rules of the Eastern Church as to fasting 
before Communion are still more rigid than those 
of the "Western. 

The observance of fasting before Communion 
has continued on in some places in England 
amidst all the lax habits of the last century, and 
persons now living [a. d. 1S69] remember their 
mothers omitting breakfast on Sacrament Sun¬ 
days. But in the present day, the importance 
and value of this duty is still more appreciated, 
and it is becoming a general practice to communi¬ 
cate earlier in the day than formerly. 

It may be as well to add, by way of caution, 
that the early eanons need not be considered 
as prohibiting such small quantities of food and 
drink as may be necessary to enable persons to 
go through their duties without exhaustion. 
Those who eannot do so fasting, should take a 
little simple sustenance as long a time before 
communicating as they can, and thus act up to 
the spirit of the rule, though the literal obser¬ 
vance of it may be beyond their power. 

Ecclesiastical Fasting is abstinence from flesh 
meat and certain other kinds of food, one 
meal being only taken in the day, which is not 
iaken till after a given honr. The custom of 
the Church does indeed allow, besides the one 
meal, a slight collation to be taken towards 
ovening in consideration of bodily infirmity, and 
the further relaxation was established in the 
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time of St. Thomas Aquinas [a.d. 1270], that 
Vespers should be said before the mid-day meal 
in Lent, and Hones before it on other fast- 
days. 

Easting has a special promise from Almighty 
God; for our Lord says that some kinds of evil 
spirits cannot be cast out save by prayer and fast¬ 
ing. The Church of the present day would 
therefore be very culpable if she were to attempt 
to carry out her work in the world without using 
this important weapon. Probably the decay of 
missionary power is more to be attributed to the 
neglect of fasting than to any other cause. How¬ 
ever much the relaxation of ecclesiastical custom 
may exempt individuals from the external obliga¬ 
tion of strict fasts, yet it is certain that those re¬ 
laxations cannot make strict fasting less necessary 
for any who wish to carry out their mission 
against Satan and accomplish the work of God. 
Fasting is one of those spiritual weapons of our 
warfare which are mighty through God to the 
pulling down of strongholds. Its profit, there¬ 
fore, is first of all as a means of self-discipline and 
penitential sanctification ; and, secondly, as an 
instrument of power for the overthrow of Satan’s 
kingdom. The more we practise detachment from 
the Avorld by mortification of our earthly members, 
the more shall we find that God will make mani¬ 
fest within us the powers of the new life. But 
we must remember that if this is the case, fasting 
must always be accompanied by prayer and alms¬ 
giving. If we would die to ourselves aright, we 
must live in love to God, which is prayer, and in 
love to man by giving of alms. “ Is not this the 
fast which I have chosen, saith the Lord, to deal 
thy bread to the hungry?” Fasting must expand 
the soul with the largehearted happiness of bene¬ 
ficent charity. It must be instrumental to our be¬ 
coming the more like to God, or it will not bring 
us to any closer union 'with Him. We must ex¬ 
pect fasting times to be seasons of special tempta¬ 
tion, for Satan came to tempt our Blessed Lord 
in the wilderness. But it is a time of temptation, 
because it is a time of grace. Satan is eager 
to rob us of that grace, and we must put the 
grace to good account by using it to resist the 
temptation. 

FAST-DAYS. The habit of fasting as a re¬ 
ligious disciphne is probably eoeval with the 
presence of sin in our nature, but a system of 
days for its regular and methodical practice be¬ 
longs to a highly organized form of ecclesiastical 
polity. By the Mosaic Law only one day in the 
year was thus appointed for a Fast-day, the Day 
of Atonement which foreshadowed the day of 
our Lord’s sacrifice on the cross. This was ob¬ 
served with the greatest possible strictness, by 
abstinence from food, drink, washing, anointing, 
and labour. At a later age of Jewish history 
four other annual fast-days were added, com¬ 
memorating sorrowful events connected with the 
captivity, viz. : [1] The fast of the 17 th of the 
fourth month, for the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar; [2] the fast of the 9 th of the 
fifth month, for the destruction of the temple; 
[3] the fast of the 3d of the seventh month for the 
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final destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
after Gedaliah’s assassination; and [4] the fast of 
the 10th of the tenth month, instituted when 
the captives in Babylon heard of the final ruin 
of Jerusalem. 

In the early Church, Christians soon began to 
keep every Wednesday and every Friday as a 
fast-day, the one in memory of our Lord’s be¬ 
trayal, the other of His crucifixion. They also 
kept Lent very strictly. “ There are those,” 
writes St. Chrysostom, “ who rival one another 
in fasting, and shew a marvellous emulation in 
it. Some, indeed, who spend two whole days 
without food; and others, who reject from their 
tables the use of wine, oil, and every delicacy, 
and, taking only bread and water, persevere in 
this practice during the whole of Lent.” The 
Eastern Church has also always kept a fast before 
Christmas, answering to our season of Advent. 

In the Book of Common Prayer wc have a 
tabular list of the “ Fasts and Days of Abstinence 
to be observed in the Year.” They are divided 
into five classes :— 

1. The forty days of Lent. 

2. The Ember Days. 

3. The Rogation Days. 

4. All Fridays except Christmas Day. 

5. The Evens or Vigils before certain festivals. 

It will be convenient to take these in order.' 

[L] Lent. A fast before Easter is of primitive 

antiquity, though the length of it varied at differ¬ 
ent times and places. One of the earliest ques¬ 
tions which arose in the Church was on what 
day this fast should tend, and the Easter festival 
be celebrated. Origen speaks of a forty days’ 
fast before Easter [Horn. x. in Levit .], and at the 
Council of Nicsea this was taken for granted as 
having been long in use. There was, however, 
much difference in the way of reckoning these 
forty days—in some cases they w’ere extended 
over eight or nine weeks, and Lent thus began 
at Sexagesima. It was St. Gregory the Great, at 
the end of the sixth century, who fixed Lent 
precisely as it is now observed, viz., commencing 
on Ash-Wednesday (the ancient “caput jejunii"), 
and extending to and including Easter even, 
omitting the Sundays only. 

In the East the jicyaXy vrynela begins on the 
Monday after Quinquagesima, and the rule of 
fasting is extremely strict. On Sundays and 
Saturdays there is some, but not entire relaxa¬ 
tion from the rule. The last “ Great” or Holy 
Week is kept with most rigid strictness. On 
Easter even (called the Great Sabbath), the fast 
was anciently kept till midnight. This was, in 
the early Church, the chief day for baptizing the 
catechumens who had been prepared during Lent. 

The object of Lent is to commemorate the 
sorrow’s of the Lord Jesus, to follow the example 
of His forty days’ fast, and, especially, to keep 
in vivid remembrance Ilis most Blessed Passion 
and Death. Thus Lent becomes a most precious 
season of spiritual discipline, and a fitting pre¬ 
paration for the joy of Eastertide. 

[2.] The Ember Days. These are days of 
special fasting and prayer on behalf of those who 
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are to be ordained to the ministry of Christ’s 
Holy Word and Sacraments. They are the 
" The First Sunday in Lent. 
Whitsunday. 

September 14th (Holy Cross 
Day). 

[ December 13th (St. Lucy). 

The weeks in which these days occur are called 
Ember weeks, and a special prayer is appointed 
for use each day. The name is most probably 
an abbreviation of quatuor tempora, 1 corrupted 
into Quatember and Ember. The particular days, 
according to the best authorities, were fixed by 
the Council of Placentia [a.d. 1095]. But in 
appointing these holy seasons the Church is most 
closely following apostolic custom [Acts xiii. 2, 
3, and xiv. 23]—a custom which it cannot be 
doubted has been observed by the faithful in all 
ages since the day of Pentecost. [Jejunia qua¬ 
tuor TEMPORUM.] 

[3.] The Rogation Days. These are so called 
from the Latin verb “ rogarc,” to ask or beseech. 
They are the three days preceding Holy Thursday 
or Ascension Day; and in ancient times it was 
usual to make special supplication to Almighty 
God at this season to preserve for us the kindly 
fruits of the earth, and to defend us from war and 
pestilence. The custom of “ beating the bounds” 
was thus plainly connected vdth religious worship 
and intercession. A homily is appointed to be 
used on the occasion, and Queen Elizabeth’s In¬ 
junctions [a.d. 1559] directed the 103rd and 
104th Psalms to be said. 

St. Gregory of Tours, about the end of the 
sixth centmy, ascribes the origin of the observance 
of these days to Mamertus, Bishop of Vienne 
[a.d. 452], The diocese of this prelate had been 
devastated by earthquakes, fire, and incursions of 
wild beasts, and he appointed a three days’ fast, 
accompanied by processional litanies, to intreat 
God’s mercy. His example was frequently fol¬ 
lowed in other places, and in the beginning of the 
sixth century the first Council of Orleans enjoined 
these days to be yearly observed. The first two 
are days of abstinence, the third, being the Vigil 
of the Ascension, is a strict fast. [Rogations.] 

[4.] Fridays. These are observed as days of 
abstinence in memory of Him who on this day 
was crucified for us. As from Easter all Sundays 
derive their joy, so does the shadow of Good 
Friday fall upon all Fridays of the year. The 
only exception to this rule is when the Feast of 
our Lord’s Nativity falls on Friday, and then the 
day of abstinence is merged in the festival. The 
observance of this day is of the greatest antiquity 
—St. Epiphanius, says Cave, refers it to the 
Apostles. Tcrtullian mentions it as one of the 
stations (alluding to the customs of the army), 
and says that the fast usually lasted until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Good Friday was also called Holy Friday, 
TrapacrKevy—ryxepa row erravpov — dies dominicae 


1 The committee for the revision of the Ordinal [a.d. 
1661] resolved : “Quod null® ordinationes clericorum per 
aliquos episcopos fierent nisi intra quatuor tempora pro 
ordinatione assignata.” 
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passionis, &e. This fast must he kept with greater 
strictness than all others. It lias not been the 
custom of the Church to conseerate on this day 
the Blessed Saerameut. Before the Reformation 
there was what was ealled the Mass of the Pre- 
sanetified, the Reserved Sacrament alone being 
used. This is the praetiee also of the Greek 
Church for the whole of Lent, except Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the Annunciation of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

[5.] The Evens or Vigils. The name Vigil 
is derived direetly from the Latin Vigilise or 
“watches.” The eustorn of the primitive Church 
was to spend a great part, or even the whole, of 
the night preceding certain holy days in devotion 
in tho house of God. But when in course of 
time the praetiee was found to give rise to scandal, 
it was abolished [a.d. 420], 1 All festivals, in¬ 
cluding Sundays, have eves, but only some have 
Vigils also. Those whieh oeeur in Christmas or 
Eastertide or Whitsuntide have none beeause of 
the joyful character of the season. There is none 
appointed for St. Michael or St. Luke; the first, 
because the angels passed through no state of 
trial, the second, either beeause the Least of St. 
Etheldreda (the day before) superseded the fast, 
or beeause it is uncertain whether the holy 
Evangelist suffered martyrdom. The festivals, 
the Eves of whieh are to be kept as strict fasts, 
or Vigils, are as follows :— 

The Nativity of our Lord. 

The Purification of the B. V. M. 

The Annunciation. 

Easter Day. 

Ascension Day. 

Pentecost. 

St. Matthias. 

The Nativity of St. John Baptist; 

St. Peter. 

St. James. 

St. Bartholomew. 

St. Matthew. 

St. Simon and St. Jude. 

St. Andrew. 

St. Thomas. 

All Saints. 

If any of these feast days fall on a Monday, 
then the Vigil is to kept on the Saturday, as 
Sunday is never, even when an Eve, to be a day 
of fasting. [Vigils.] 

According to the ancient use of Sarum, the 
Te Deum was never sung on Vigils or Ember 
Days, or in Lent or Advent, a short Anthem 
being substituted. 

FATALISM. Fatalism, a belief in the irre¬ 
sistible operation of necessity, is derived from 
“ fatum,” utterance that is irrevocable; the 
equivalent of whieh is dfj.apjj.ivg, “allotted,” and 
fxoipa, “the awarded lot;” raised to the rank of 
deities in the heathen mythology, and having an 
ascendency over Jupiter himself [Herod, i. 91], 
although in a certain sense Fate was subject to 
the Supreme [Horn. Od. iii. 23G, II. xii. 402], as 
being his offspring; “ scripsit quidem fata sed 
sequitur, semper paret semel jussit ” [Seneca, de 
1 See Durand, vi, 7. 


Prov.] is the more prosaic statement. Tire Ho¬ 
meric cucra [Gladstone, Horn. 01. iv.] derived by 
Aristotle from ddi overa, as alwv from dd wv, 
implies the eternity of the decree ; unless indeed 
the word represents civicra, and refers to the un¬ 
equal dispensations of fate in different individuals. 
The tragic fate was generally a Nemesis that 
tracked down aneestral sin in a devoted line. A 
blind fate was the philosophic creed at a very 
early date [Cudw. hit. Sgst. I. i.], and was the 
notion of Heraclitus, Empedocles, and Aristotle 
[Cie. de Fato]. In the atomie theory of Demo¬ 
critus and Epieurus, a flux or movement in the 
atoms which are the ultimate elements of all 
things produces the phenomena of nature; it 
was essentially atheistic, and man’s condition de¬ 
pended upon the haphazard movement of these 
particles. Lueretius, wishing to claim for man a 
certain degree of liberty of action, imagined a 
suitable movement of these atoms, which is no 
more intelligible than any other part of the atomic 
theory. He says :— 

Sed ne mens ipsa necessum 
Intestinum liabcat, cunctis in rebus agendis, 

Et devieta quasi cogatur ferre patique, 

Id facit exiguum clinamen principiorum. [ii. 289.] 

But freedom of will was no part of the atheistic 
theory; “ optat, non disputat,” says Cicero [de 
Fato ]: the question -was begged, not reasoned out. 

Chrysippus the Stoie softened down the harsh 
fatalism of the sect, and drew a distinction be¬ 
tween necessity and fate [Cic. ib.] ; “ necessity ” 
implying an absolute primary causation, “ eausae 
perfectae et prineipalesand “fate” working by 
secondary eauses, “ adjuvantes et proximse,” sueh 
as the law of nature; and to the operation of 
these secondary eauses he referred the course of 
human affairs. The secondary causes, however, 
were with him as the “ extended deity,” the 
Divine soul of Nature; marking the introduction 
of the Pantheism of the East into the philosophy 
of the West. Seneca, in terms more nearly 
Christian, says of sueh secondary eauses, that 
they are the “placita” of the Deity, to wdiom 
nothing ean be pleasing but that whieh in its 
kind is excellent. Yet to work by such eauses 
does not make the Deity less powerful or less 
free, though He be bound by His own law, “ Ipse 
est neeessitas sui ” [Senee. Prcef. Qu. Nat,'], The 
astrological fate of Chaldma accredited by Plato, 
Tim. 40 d], and mentioned by Cicero [de Fato], 
and Juvenal [$. vi. 552], supplied another con¬ 
tingent to heresy [Hippolyt. Philos, iv. ; Leo, 
c. Priscill. Ep. 15 (93), ad Turrib. j Origen, 
Per. iii. ; Eus. Prcep. Evang. VI. xi.], and gave 
considerable trouble to the Chureh until a belief 
in judicial astrology was suppressed under severe 
penalties by Sixtus V. in the bull “ Coeli et 
teme” [a.d. 1586], as a law of the Emperor Ho- 
norius [a.d. 409] had made it penal in more 
primitive times [Beausobre, H. Manicli. VII. i. 
6, ff.]. The apparently thorough faith that Wal¬ 
lenstein placed in the influence of the stars would 
form a strange incident in man’s intellectual his¬ 
tory if it were not referable to warrior-eraft; for 
Napoleon also fostered the belief of predestination 
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in liis men, and of the impossibility of avoiding 
the decrees of fate, “ ducunt volentem fata, no- 
lenteru traliunt.” The course of nature was with 
the Stoic the very Deity, who thus revealed 
Himself; with the Christian it is the ordinance 
of Him who constituted it, and made all things 
subject to the prescribed law [Butler’s Anal. I. ii.]. 

Man cannot claim an absolute freedom of action. 
His life has little in it that is original except its 
being. His character is formed by the operation 
of general laws that have been binding on the 
race from the beginning. In youth his character 
is moulded insensibly by association with others, 
whether for evil, or if swayed by better guides, 
to become in his turn a light to others; possibly 
also a master spirit in his generation. But neither 
good nor bad has been decreed by an “ inelucta¬ 
ble fatum,” but has been determined by those 
general laws and final causes in which God’s 
fatherly voice has or has not been obeyed. Thus 
each man is a centre of influence extending over 
others; principles of one kind or another, like 
vibrations of sound or rays of light, speed forth 
to affect others as he has himself been modified 
in his character by influences acting upon him 
from without; and “known unto God are all 
things from the beginning of the world.” He 
foresees the ultimate result of man’s trial, and of 
his action upon others; but this foreknowledge 
does not necessitate the data upon which it is 
based. To suppose otherwise were to make all 
human exertion useless, and to render vain the 
offering of prayer; for man would be no more 
than a dumb puppet in the hand of a higher 
power. A long series of historical events takes 
place, and we may trace them back to human 
passion and human ambition in so many instances, 
as to be certain that all may be referred to secon¬ 
dary causes, and that the originating wisdom of 
God, and man’s freedom of action, whereby the 
purposes of that wisdom are worked out, are no 
incompatible ideas in the sequence of events. 
Imagine those occurrences to be dramatized as in 
Schiller’s Trilogy , and we have the fatalist’s 
theory; the parts are cast, the dialogue is framed 
to suit the various characters, the incidents are 
worked up to their final issue, and when all is 
predetermined and arranged, the human actors 
appear, and give a life and reality to the story; 
each takes up his cue and expresses faithfully the 
poet’s foreordained conceptions. 

It need scarcely be asked which is most worthy 
of the Divine Wisdom; to dispose the affairs of 
human life by the reason of man formed after the 
Divine image, or by the blind action of arbi¬ 
trary decrees 1 by the foresight and kindliness of 
an intelligent humanity, or by the stiffened atti¬ 
tudes of lay figures 1 

Fatalism has no place in the doctrines of the 
Church, though it may seem to enter into the 
idea of predestination, which, however, does not 
apply to individuals, but to the Body of Christ. 
That alone is predestined to glory, while the 
future condition of every separate member of the 
Church, and individual human being, is foreseen 
in the Divine Wisdom. Predestination expresses 
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the general law whereby on certain conditions 
salvation is offered to all those who are called to 
the foreordained means of grace. The Bible no¬ 
where speaks of individual predestination. But 
different sects have run wild, and developed from 
it a fatalism that is more repugnant to our sense 
of Divine goodness than the most extreme notion 
of heathen philosophy of old. It is very uncer¬ 
tain whether a distinct heresy of predestinarians 
ever existed before the Reformation [Mosheim, 
cent. V. v. 25 ; Fleury, H. E. X. xlix. 50]; but 
the expressions of St. Paul, imperfectly under¬ 
stood by some, and certain peculiar doctrinal 
statements of Augustine, carried out to their full 
logical consequences by others, have caused a 
variation of doctrine upon this deep subject even 
within the Church. Lucidus, shortly after the 
time of Augustine [a.d. 475], was condemned for 
his notions on an absolute individual predestina¬ 
tion; but the question did not attract much 
notice, as pertaining entirely to the hidden things 
of God, until the fatalism of the Moslem con¬ 
queror brought the subject prominently forward. 
“A peine le prophete etoit mort qu’une dispute 
s’eleva entre les theologiens sur le dogme de pre¬ 
destination ” [Dr. A. Schmfllder’s Essai\. In the 
ninth century, Gotteschalc, known also as Fulgen- 
tius, declared that “ God from all eternity had 
predestined some of the human race to life, others 
to death;” and the statement was synodically 
condemned [a.d. 860] as heretical. Luther’s 
teaching in his work De Servo Arbitrio is very 
much to the same effect, though he afterwards 
modified it; and the extent to which the doctrine 
of Augustine was logically carried out by Calvin 
is well known [Calv. Inst. III. xx. 21-24, and 
Comment, in Rom. ix. 18]. As the graces of 
Christian life were held by Zuingli to be by the 
determinate decree of God, so also were the sins 
of the reprobate. But Augustine, however he 
may have expressed himself with regard to indi¬ 
vidual predestination, was careful to assert the 
entire free agency of man. That free agency is a 
portion of the secondary causation whereby God 
directs the course of the world ; and by following 
our own free-will, we give effect to the principles 
of his government [Aug. Civ. D. V. ix. 3]. But 
-it is not in the same wide spirit that he carries 
on his reasoning on predestination. The fore¬ 
knowledge of God with him meant an individual 
foreknowledge and election; whereas it applies 
like every other link in the chain of election 
[Rom. viii. 29, 30] to the Body of Christ the 
Church; and as of old God said to His people by 
His Prophet, “ You only have I known of all the 
families of the earth” [Amos. iii. 2], and He 
“ knoweth them that trust in Him” [Hah. i. 7], 
so in the New Testament the foreknowledge of 
God is asserted not of individuals, however surely 
they may be foreknown, but with a purely prac¬ 
tical reference to the Body of Christ, the “ first¬ 
born among many brethren.” 

Fatalism, ignored by theology, has however 
found a refuge in the schools of modern philo¬ 
sophy. It is a necessary element of Spinozism. 
All personal freedom of action is absorbed here in 
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tho Universal One. We only think and act as 
the extended Deity, the mundane soul, thinks 
and acts by us. In ourselves we are free to do 
nothing. [Spinozism.] Hegel’s system is a 
logical development of Spinoza’s Pantheism. 
With him the Absolute is very freedom, and the 
Finite is only free so far as it is determined in its 
objectivity by the Absolute. Leibnitz wrote his 
Theodicee in opposition to the notion of Spinoza; 
but his “ pre-established harmony ” is as fata¬ 
listic as pantheism. It supposes such an harmoni¬ 
ous interadaptation of the soul and body to each 
other, the motions and affections of either having 
been eternally foreordained, as to result in perfect 
unity of action [Thcod. i. 62]. It was his way of 
evading the difficulty of the action of matter upon 
mind, which he judged to be simply impossible. 
But body and soul only had to act the part as¬ 
signed to them, and the predetermined thoughts 
and purposes of the one coinciding accurately with 
the actions and accidents of the other, produced 
unity of action, but to the entire destruction of 
all free agency. 

Predestination is the creed of Islam. “ Ye 
cannot will, except the Lordwilletb” [ICoran, Sur. 
lxxxi.]. The doctrine was developed by the 
Prophet after the disastrous field of Ohod, when 
Mahomet revealed the law that every man had 
his appointed time, whether in bed or on the field 
of battle. Everything is “kismet,” fated. This 
notion intoxicated the victorious Moslem with a 
resistless fanaticism; but it has had an enervat¬ 
ing effect ever since; and the listlessness with 
which the Mahometan will allow his house to be 
laid in ashes, because it is “ kismet,” is a type of 
the political and moral enervation of the whole 
race. Uneducated ignorance among ourselves 
easily falls into the same error; fortunately it 
does not reason, or such principles would subvert 
not only the entire work of the Gospel, but the 
plainest duties of morality. Education in its 
higher and better sense is manifestly the remedy. 
God framed the laws of the moral and of the 
material world; the freedom of man’s will is a 
part of those laws, and in proportion as he obeys 
the Gospel law of right, his mind gains its heaven¬ 
ward direction, and more and more of freedom; 
the light thus daily gained is the earnest to him 
of final acceptance, and of the complete fulfilment 
hereafter of the assurance, “ if the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed” [John viii. 36]. 
[Cic. da Divin. de Fato. de Nat. D. ; Augustine, 
Civ. Dei, v.; Grotius, Philosophor. Sent, de Fato. 
Gladstone’s Homer, OlympusN .; Cudworth, Intell. 
Syst. I. i.; Laurent. Alticot. Prcef. in p. vi. Sum¬ 
med Augustiniance ; Milman, Lat. Chr. VIII. v.] 
FATHERS, APOSTOLIC. The name of 
Apostolic Fathers .is used to distinguish those 
disciples and contemporaries of the Apostles 
whose writings have been handed down to us; 
namely, Clemens Eomanus, Polycarp, Barnabas, 
Ignatius, the author of the Epistle to Diognetus, 
Hermas, and Papias. 

Their works are of no great extent, but are most 
valuable for the clear insight they give into the 
habits of thought, and the high spiritual-mindcd- 
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ness of the early Christians, and for the practical 
teachings they convey concerning Christian life 
and conversation. Many passages in them, espe¬ 
cially in the epistles of Clement and Polycarp, 
are not wanting in beauty or dignity, although, in 
common with the writings of the Apostles them¬ 
selves, the simple statement of Divine truth is 
their chief aim, rather than the elegance which 
distinguishes contemporary heathen literature. 
The writings of the Apostolic Fathers extend over 
a wide field of subjects—God, Christ, the Trinity, 
the nature and office of angels, the government of 
the Church, unity, peace, heresy, schism, martyr¬ 
dom, the resurrection, sin, and its punishment, 
the sacraments, marriage, almsgiving, fasting, 
Christian life and conversation. 

Clemens Eomanus is in all probability the 
Clement styled “ fellow-labourer ” by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Philippians [Phil. iv. 3]. Two 
epistles are ascribed to him. The authority of 
Eusebius [Hist. Eccles. iii. 38] is often given for 
regarding the second epistle as spurious, although, 
as Cotelerius observes, Eusebius does not rank it 
among spurious ■writings, but only says that it 
was very little known, and not quoted by the 
ancients. The first Epistle which is addressed to 
the Corinthians, is styled by Eusebius e-io-roXy 
yeydXri re kcu 6avfia<rla, and it is quoted by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, St. Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem, and others. Its date is a subject of some 
uncertainty. In the opening salutation, Clement 
speaks of “sudden and calamitous events” which 
had happened to the Church at Rome, referring 
probably to the Domitian persecution [a.d. 97], 
and not to that under Kero [a.d. 68], which 
broke out twenty-five years before Clement became 
Bishop of Rome. The epistle bears much resem¬ 
blance to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the transla¬ 
tion of which into Greek was sometimes ascribed 
by the early Church to Clement. It was written 
to reprove the same sehismatical spirit in the 
Corinthian Church which St. Paul had reproved 
before. 

The sharp rebukes of the Apostle seem for a 
time to have produced much effect on the Church 
at Corinth, and of this change Clement speaks in 
terms of high praise. But the evil spirit of strife 
and division had crept in again, and Clement, 
mourning it, exhorts the Corinthians to humility 
and peace, and urges upon them the example of 
the worthies of old time, Abraham, David, and 
many others, great in their humility. He bids 
them look to Christ Himself, “ for Christ is of 
those who are humble-minded, not of those who 
exalt themselves.” In a passage of great beauty, 
he shews how all the works of God, the heavens, 
the day and the night, “the fruitful earth, the 
vast immeasurable sea, are all subject in peace.” 
He exhorts the Corinthians to good works, in 
hope of that resurrection of which nature itself is 
a continual emblem. These works cannot justify 
us, for “we are not justified by ourselves, nor by 
our own wisdom, or understanding or godliness, 
or works which we have wrought in holiness of 
heart, but by that faith through which from the 
beginning Almighty God has justified all mend* 
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And yet, Clement cxelaiins, “ God forbid that we 
should be slothful in good works, for the Lord 
cometh, and His reward is with Him, to give unto 
every man according as his Avork shall be.” The 
epistle is especially remarkable for its exaltation 
of Christ. By Him all blessings are given to us. 
He is our Leader, and Ave His soldiers. And as 
obedience is the virtue of armies, so should obe- 
dienee be the virtue of Christians, who are the 
soldiers of Christ. The subject of ehurch govern¬ 
ment seems to haA r e been the cause of the sedition 
and dissension in the Corinthian Church, and 
Clement declares that obedience to appointed 
ministers is the duty of Christians. Succession 
from the Apostles is that Avhich above all gives 
authority and claim to obedience, because the 
Apostles Avere commissioned by Christ. “ Christ 
Avas sent forth by God, and the Apostles by 
Christ. Having therefore received their orders, 
the Apostles Avent forth, proclaiming that the 
kingdom of God Avas at hand. And thus preach¬ 
ing through cities and countries, they appointed 
the first-fruits of their labours to be bishops and 
deaeons of those Avho should afterwards belieA r e.” 
Clement concludes Avith exhortations to recon¬ 
ciliation, brotherly love, and submission to lawful 
authority. “ Ye therefore Avho laid, the founda¬ 
tion of this sedition submit yourselves to the 
presbyters, and receive eorrection, bending the 
knees of your hearts” [kvii.]. 

The Second Epistle of Clement bears no title. 
Eusebius says of it, “ There is a second epistle, 
ascribed to Clement, but we knoAV not that this 
is as highly approved as the former, and know 
not that it has been in use with the ancients ” 
[ Eccl. Hist. iii. 38]. It opens AA r ith the sentence, 
“ It is fitting that you should think of Christ as 
of God, as the judge of the living and the dead.” 
As in the first epistle, the glory of Christ is kept 
in vieAV throughout, and the Christians are urged 
to confess Him by doing Avhat He says, and 
honouring Him not with the lips only, but with 
all the heart. The Epistle contains an addition, 
probably taken from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians (no longer extant), to our Lord’s charge 
to Iiis Apostles. In ansAver to the Avords, “ Be¬ 
hold I send you forth as lambs in the midst of 
Avolves,” St. Peter is related to have said, “ What 
then if the Avolves shall tear in pieces the lambs?” 
Jesus said, “ The lambs have no cause after they 
are dead to fear the Avolves, and in like manner 
fear ye not them that kill you, and can do nothing 
more unto you.” Iiepentance, good Avorlcs, and the 
confession of Christ in times of persecution are 
the chief subjects Avith Avhich this epistle is 
occupied. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians is 
quoted in several places by Eusebius, and is thus 
spoken of by St. Jerome in the fourth century, 
‘'Polycarpus, Johannis apostoli discipulus, et ab eo 
Smyrna; episcopus ordinatus, totius Asire princeps 
fuit. Scripsit ad Philippenses valde utilern epis- 
tolam, quce usque hodie in Aside conventu legitur .” 
The Epistle of Polyearp was Avritten about the 
middle of the second century, and is mentioned 
by Irenasus in the same century. Ho doubt can 
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exist as to its authenticity. St. Irenams, Avho 
speaks of it in terms of high praise [Aclv. Ilcer. 
iii. 3], Avas acquainted Avith Polycarp, and it was 
publicly used in the ehurches of Asia at least 
until the latter part of the fourth century. The 
Epistle of Polycarp echoes the praise Avhieh St. 
Paul had before bestowed on the Philippians. 
It contains exhortations to hope in Christ, to 
virtue, to patience, and to purity, and in this 
respect its injunetions bear a strong resemblance 
to those of St. Paul to Timothy. The presbyters 
are eharged to be compassionate and mereiful to 
all, to bring back the Avandering, to visit the siek, 
and not to neglect the AvidoAV, the orphan, or 
the poor. Valens, formerly a presbyter of the 
Chureh at Philippi, is singled out by name as 
one towards Avhom compassion and merey Avere 
especially to be exereised, and St. Ignatius of 
Antioch is mentioned Avith a charge to the Phi¬ 
lippians to copy the example of steadfast patience, 
both in his long journey to the scene of his suf¬ 
ferings at Rome, and in the hour of death. The 
Epistle of Polycarp is remarkable for simple dig¬ 
nity of expression, and for its tone of unassuming 
and sincere piety. 

The Epistle of Barnabas bears no title. As to 
its authorship, external and internal evidence are 
strongly opposed to each other. Eusebius, indeed, 
ranks it among spurious writings [Hist. Eccl. iii. 
25], but almost all other ancient Avriters ascribe 
it to Barnabas of Cyprus, the companion of St. 
Paul. Clemens Alexandrinus says ei/corcos ovv 6 
cbrooroAos Bafn-dBas (frrjcriv [Stromat. lib. ii.]. 
Origen says, yeypaivTai Srj kv r rj BapvafSa ko.6 o- 
XiKp kiTKTTobj [contra Celsum, lib. i.j. And yet 
the judgment of later times may be summed up 
in the Avords of Cotelerius, Avho says of this 
epistle, “ Certe vix eredi potest, quod adeo exi- 
mius Apostolus, vir plenus Spiritu Sancto et fide, 
segregatus una cum Paulo a Sancto Spiritu in 
opus evangelii, et collega ejusdem apostoli in 
gentium apostolatu, ea scripserit quae in opusculo 
prsesenti continentur ; coactas dico allegorias, 
enarrationes Seripturarum minus verisimiles, fa- 
bulas de animalibus.” Such an “ enarratio Scrip- 
turarum” is that by Avhieh the three boys Avho 
sprinkle the ashes of the slain heifer are explained 
to signify Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, or Avhere, 
after the sacrifice of the goat, the eating by the 
priests of its imvard parts washed Avith vinegar is 
said to represent the giving of gall and vinegar to 
our Saviour on the cross [ch. vii. 7]. The date 
of the epistle is uncertain. The only clue A\ T hich 
is given by internal evidenee is in ch. xvi., where 
Ave learn that it Avas Avritten after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. Ilefele assigns the period a.d. 
107-120 as the probable date of its composition. 
Most erities agree in thinking that it is the Avorlc 
of a converted Alexandrian JeAV. The AATiter 
states that his object is to add perfect knowledge 
to the faith of those to Avliom he Avrites. He 
points out that Avhile even in former times the 
JeAvish saerifiees Avere of far less value than mercy 
and truth, they are now altogether abolished, and 
that the man himself must be dedicated to God 
instead of the outAvard sacrifices of the law. The 
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oldest copy known to exist is contained in the 
Alexandrine MS. of the Old and New Testament. 

The greater part of the epistle is, indeed, di¬ 
rected against the Jews ; their fasts are declared 
to be no fasts, the scape-goat and the ashes of 
the heifer sprinkling the unclean are shewn to be 
types of Christ, and a spiritual meaning is given 
to the sanctity of the temple, to the observance 
of the Sabbath, to circumcision, and to the pre¬ 
cepts of Moses respecting the eating of things 
clean and unclean. The writer refers several 
passages from Isaiah and Ezekiel to Christian 
baptism, explaining for instance Ezekiel xlvii. 
12, “ AVe indeed descend into the water full of 
sins and defilement, but come up bearing fruit in 
our heart, having the fear of God, and trust in 
Jesus” [xi.]. The cross of Christ is also shewn 
to be prefigured by the outstretched arms of 
Moses, and by the brazen serpent; and since all 
these things are types and signs of Christianity, 
the writer concludes that the covenant belongs no 
longer to the Jews, but to the Christian Church. 
It will be seen that the aims of the epistle are 
very similar to those of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in the treatment of the subject 
the difference is very great, and the inferiority of 
the Epistle of Barnabas strongly marked. 

Fifteen epistles in all have been ascribed to 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch [martyred a.d. 107 
or a.d. 116], namely, two to the Apostle St. 
John, one to the Virgin Mary, to Mary of Casso- 
belce, to the Tarsians, to the Antiochians, to 
Hero of Antioch, to the Philippians, to the 
Ephesians, to the Magnesians, to the Trallians, 
to the Romans, to the Philadelphians, to the 
Smyrnseans, and to Polycarp. It is universally 
admitted that the first eight are spurious. Euse¬ 
bius, who enumerates the other epistles, does not 
mention them ; and their internal evidence, with 
respect to history and chronology, furnishes full 
proofs against their genuineness. The remaining 
seven epistles have in their favour the strongest 
testimony of antiquity. They are quoted by 
Iremeus [Adv. Hteres, v. 28], by Origen, by 
Eusebius, by St. Chrysostom, by St. Jerome, and 
many others. The genuineness of the Epistle to 
Polycarp has been called in question more than 
that of any of the rest; but the evidence which 
Cotelerius and many others have adduced in its 
favour is overwhelming. The Epistle of Poly¬ 
carp to the Philippians, which was read in the 
churches of Asia,. expressly mentions the Epistle 
of Ignatius (iypd\jfare pot nal vpets xal ’Iyvanos). 
Polycarp survived Ignatius for nearly sixty years, 
and it is most unlikely that during his life-time 
an epistle, the original of which was addressed 
to himself, could be suppressed and a forgery 
put in its place. Irenseus was a disciple of Poly¬ 
carp, and had doubtless the same version as his 
master. He also quotes the epistles of Ignatius, 
according to the version we possess, and the 
Epistle to Polycarp among the rest. He is fol¬ 
lowed by Origen, by Eusebius, by St. Athanasius, 
by St. Jerome, St. Chrysostom, and Theodoret, 
who form a continuous chain of witnesses, and 
whose evidence is generally held to be conclusive 
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in favour of the genuineness of the seven epistles, 
But here another question arises. There are 
three versions of these epistles, a longer and a 
shorter Greek of all, and a very brief Syriae 
version of three, brought, about 1840, from a 
monastery in the desert of Nitria. The longer 
Greek recension was first published in 1557, by 
Pacseus. Its claims were supported in 1710 by 
Whiston, but it is now universally considered to 
be an interpolated version of later times. The 
shorter Greek version was first edited by Arch¬ 
bishop Usher in 1644. In 1662 was published 
the work of Daille, who denied the genuineness 
of either of the two recensions then known, the 
longer and the shorter Greek. Daille was 
answered in 1672 by the celebrated Vindictee 
Ignatiance of Bishop Pearson, who wrote in 
favour of the shorter Greek version, then gener¬ 
ally accepted by scholars as the genuine work of 
St. Ignatius. The question was then set at rest 
until the discovery of the short Syriac version, 
which was published by Cureton in 1849, and 
asserted to be the genuine version, of which the 
two others were more or less interpolated copies. 
The Syriac epistles are only three in number, to 
Polycarp, to the Ephesians, and to the Romans. 
Against their claims must be set the evidence of 
Eusebius, who enumerates seven epistles, and 
also their want of connection, and the abrupt 
transitions which seem to mark their fragmentary 
character. In favour of the genuineness of the 
shorter Greek version may be advanced : [1] The 
evidence of the Fathers, and especially Eusebius; 
[2] their natural mode of expression ; [3] their 
utterances of fervent beliefs rather than dogmas ; 
[4] their few quotations from the New Testa¬ 
ment, which would indicate an early period, the 
writings of the later Fathers abounding in such 
quotations. 

The seven epistles present to ns the thoughts 
and feelings of a Christian martyr, and express a 
heartfelt desire for the maintenance of the unity 
of the Church. This unity is to be gained by a 
firm adhesion to the episcopal system of church 
government, which is strongly advocated in every 
epistle. St. Ignatius sees in the Church the 
Body of Jesus Christ, and follows St. Paul in 
the desire that no schism should be in that Body. 
In the episcopal system he sees the best means of 
promoting unity, and avoiding schism, and he 
therefore urges obedience to the bishop as head 
of each church, and to the priests and deacons 
under him. The prominent characteristics of St. 
Ignatius, as shewn in his epistles, are his deep 
and fervent love for Christ, and for the' Church 
as the representative of Christ on earth, and his 
eager desire for martyrdom and rest with Christ. 
In his Epistle to the Ephesians, Ignatius com¬ 
mends their good order in God, and gives as a 
rule of Christian conduct towards the heathen, 
“Be ye meek in response to their wrath, humble 
in opposition to their boasting, and for their 
cruelty make manifest your gentleness.” 

In the Epistle to the Magnesians, their bishop 
Damas, the presbyters Bassus and Apollonius, 
and the deacon Sotio, are mentioned by name. 
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The duty of common prayer is inculcated and 
the observance of the Lord’s Day in opposition 
to the Jewish Sabbath. In the Epistle to the 
Trallians Ignatius charges them to do nothing 
without the bishop, and to be subject to the 
presbyters as to the Apostles of Jesus Christ. 
As to the necessity of the three orders of the 
ministry, he says, “ Apart from these there is no 
church.” In the Epistle to the Romans he anti¬ 
cipates the efforts which his friends would pro¬ 
bably make to save him, whether by their 
prayers, or by their intercession with the em¬ 
peror, and he entreats them to desist, calling 
himself “ the wheat of God, which must bo 
ground by the teeth of wild beasts to become the 
pure bread of Christ.” The Epistle to the Phila¬ 
delphians contains warnings against schism: 
“ Take ye heed to have but one eucharist, for 
there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
one cup, . . . one altar, as there is one bishop, 
together with the presbyters and deacons, my 
fellow-servants.” The Epistle to the Smyrnaeans 
contains some passages against the Docetse, for 
whom the faithful are bidden to pray to God. 
Many of its sentiments resemble the epistles of 
St. Paul, especially those to the Corinthians, 
Romans, and Philippians. In the Epistle to 
Polycarp, written from Troas, St. Ignatius speaks 
of his friend in terms of admiration and deep 
affection, and describes the duties of a shepherd 
of the flock. 

The seven epistles were written during the 
journey of St. Ignatius to Rome, whither he 
was brought from Antioch to receive the crown 
of martyrdom. 

The Epistle to Diognetvs was first published in 
Greek in 1552. It is an eloquent account of 
Christianity and its effects, written to a Gentile, 
who was, as the writer tells us, desirous of inquir¬ 
ing earnestly into the Christian faith. Its author 
is unknown. The preceptor of Marcus Aurelius, 
whose name was Diognetus, has been supposed to 
be the person to whom it was addressed, but this 
would make it of a later date than the evidence 
of its early origin seems to assign for it. Clemens 
Romanus, Justin Martyr, and Quadratus, have 
been named as its authors. The epistle itself 
furnishes no clue as to its exact date. Put its 
style seems to make a connecting link between 
the simplicity of the earlier Apostolic Fathers and 
the culture of the Apologists; and as it yet speaks 
of Christianity as a new thing, the early part of 
the second century may be fixed with greater 
probability than any other period for its date. 

The writer begins by ridiculing idol worship, in 
terms not unlike those of Isaiah. He then shews 
that the Jews are in error also, because, although 
they -worship the one true God, yet they offer to 
Him, as if He needed them, the same things 
which the Gentiles offer to their idols. The 
writer beautifully describes the condition of Clrris- 
tians in the world, and their manner of life. 
They live upon the earth, but are citizens of 
heaven. They love all, and are persecuted by 
all. They arc unknown, and yet they are con¬ 
demned. They arc poor, and make many rich. 
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In short, what the soul is in the body the Chris¬ 
tians are in the world. The soul dwells in the 
body, but it is not of the body ; so the Christians 
dwell in the world, but are not of the world. 
The flesh hates and wars against the soul, suffer¬ 
ing no wrong from it, but because it resists fleshly 
pleasures, and the world hates the Christians with 
no reason but that they resist its pleasures. Im¬ 
mortal, the soul dwells in the mortal body; so 
the Christians dwell in the corruptible, but look 
for incorruption in heaven. The epistle concludes 
with the praise of true knowledge. 

The Shepherd of Hermas was first published in 
1513. Its authorship has been ascribed to the 
Hernias mentioned by St. Paul [Rom. xvi. 14], 
and to a Hennas in the second century, brother 
of Pope Pius I. It is without doubt of a very 
early date, for it is quoted as scripture by Irenceus 
and Clemens Alexandrinus. It is also quoted by 
Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius and others. The 
opinion of Tertullian is sometimes asserted to be 
strongly opposed to its morality and high claims. 
But, as Cotelerius shews, his sentiments re¬ 
specting it underwent a great change after his 
fall into Montanism. Before that time his opinion 
seems to have agreed with the general view, 'which 
estimated it so highly that it was read publicly 
in some churches, and down to the time of St. 
Jerome was believed to be the work of the Apos¬ 
tolic Hermas. 

The book derived its name from one of the 
visions contained in it, in which a man, elothed 
as a shepherd, appears to Hermas, bringing the 
message that he was sent by an angel to instruct 
him. The work is divided into three books— 
[1] Yisions, [2] Commandments, [3] Parables. 
In the first book the vision of an aged matron 
appears to Hermas, and shews him a tower which 
many persons are engaged in building, and wliieh 
represents the Church. The second book contains 
twelve eommandments delivered to Hermas by 
the shepherd from whom the book derives its 
name. The third book contains parables drawn 
from trees and vines, and the Church is again 
represented as a tower. 

Papias was the author of a work in five books 
bearing the title AoyiW xvpiaKwv e£r)yrj(rei s, or 
Interpretations of the Lord’s discourses. These 
were traditions respecting the sayings of our Lord, 
and also contained several particulars concerning 
the Gospels of St. Mark and St Matthew. The 
judgment of Eusebius on the merits of Papias as 
a writer varies in different parts of his history. 
In one place he calls him “a man well-skilled in 
all manner of learning, and well-acquainted with 
the Scriptures” [Euseb. Eccl. Hist. iii. 30], and in 
another he terms him very limited in comprehen¬ 
sion. Papias was a contemporary of Polycarp 
and Ignatius. His work only exists in fragments, 
which are found in Ircnseus and Eusebius. 

The editions of the Apostolic Fathers which 
will be found most valuable for reference and full 
information, are those by Cotelerius, Par. 1672, 
2 vols. fob; by Dr. Jacobson, Oxon. 1838, ed. 
iii. 1847, 2 vols.; and by Hcfelc, Tubingen, 1839, 
ed. iv. 1855, 1 vol. The work of Bishop Pearson 
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entitled Vindicice Ignatiance, should also be con¬ 
sulted upon the controversy to which the epistles 
of St. Ignatius have given rise. 

FATHERS. It would be impossible, within 
the limits of the present Avork, to give a complete 
article on a subject so great and important as the 
Fathers of the Church, or to do more than enume¬ 
rate briefly the names, Avritings, and characteristics 
of those who have been most famous in the his¬ 
tory of the Chureli. 

Justin Martyr [a.d. 103-164], a philosopher of 
Samaritan origin, Avas converted at about thirty 
years of age, and became a successful defender of 
Christianity. [Apology.] 

St. Irencrus [a.d. 140-202 or 203], Bishop of 
Lyons for tAventy-four years, Avas a diseiple of 
St. Polyearp, and also of Papias, aecording to 
St. Jerome, who speaks of him as “ a man of 
apostolie times, and a diseiple of Papias, the 
hearer of John the Evangelist.” He composed in 
Greek live books against heresy bearing the title, 
eAeyx°v kou dvazpoirijs ttjs ^evSovoyov yvcocrecos 
/3if3Xia 7T6VTC. He was also the author of a Avork 
against the Gentiles entitled Trepi Lr Lcnypys, and 
of some smaller treatises. lie Avas extremely 
Avell versed hi the history and discipline of the 
Church, and is called for that reason by Tertullian, 
“ Omnium doetrinarnm euriosissimus explorator.” 

St. Clement of Alexandria [died about a.d. 216] 
is the author of eight boobs of Stromata, eight 
books of instructions, and three books, commonly 
called the Pcedagogue. St. Jerome says that no 
one ever had more knowledge than this Father, 
Avhose Avorks abound in stores of learning, both 
Christian and profane. The Avork called Stro¬ 
mata, is, as its name denotes (E-rpco/rareis, a pateh- 
Avork), a miscellaneous collection of learning, and 
among other subjeets contains much information 
on Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Tertullian, Avhose full name was Septimius 
Florens Tertullianus [flourished a.d. 194-216], is 
the author of treatises on penance, baptism, the 
public spectacles, the dress and ornaments of 
Avomen,and of an apology for the Christian religion. 
In later life he beeame a Montanist, and then 
Avrote seA r eral works, of Avhich the chief is that 
ealled De Pneseriptionibus Hrcrotieorum. Lac- 
tantius criticizes Tertullian as “ in el oquendo 
parum facilis, et minus comptus, ct multum ob- 
scurus.” Vincent of Lerins, on the other hand, 
praises his learning and his forcible reasoning. 
The Avorks of Tertullian abound in figures and 
metaphors, and he Avrites Avith great warmth 
on almost every subject Avhieh he handles. 

Origen [born at Alexandria about a.d. 185], 
Avas the son of a martyr named Leonidas. He 
composed the first Hexapla eopy of the Scrip¬ 
tures, and was the author of Commentaries on the 
Gospels of St. MattheAv and St. John, the books 
of Genesis and the Lamentations, on the first 
tAventy-five Psalms, and on the minor prophets. 
One of his most celebrated works is that against 
Celsus, in eight books. His works slieAv great 
riclmess of thought and faeility of invention, 
qualities Avhich he possessed to such an extent 
that he is said to have dictated to seven or eight 
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persons at onee. His Avritings abound in allegory, 
and sheAv a profound knoAvledge not only of the 
Holy Seriptures, but of the Platonic philosophy. 
Origen died a.d. 252, at the age of sixty-five. 

St. Cyprian [a.d. 200-258] Avas the author of 
a letter to Donatus, a treatise De Lapsis, treatises 
on the unity of the Church, on the conduet and 
apparel of virgins, on the vanity of idols, on 
the Lord’s Prayer, on mortality, on martyrdom, 
on patience, and on envy. Laetantius says 
“ that St. Cyprian is the first Christian author 
Avho possessed true eloquence, and that his 
Avritings, distinguished as they are by fertility of 
invention and great perspicuity of thought, ex¬ 
hibit the three qualities required by an orator, 
the poAver to teach, to please, and to persuade.” 
St. Cyprian called Tertullian his master, but his 
Avritings mueh excel those of that Father in clear¬ 
ness and eleganee of expression. The chief sub¬ 
jects of which he treats are the poAver of the 
priesthood, penance, and original sin. Most of 
his Avorks seem to have been in the form of 
letters. St. Augustine ealls the treatises respect¬ 
ing Donatus and the books on unity and envy 
by that name. St. Cyprian Avas elected Bishop 
of Carthage a.d. 248. 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus [consecrated Bishop 
of Neoecesarea about a.d. 240, died a.d. 265] is 
the author of an address to Origen, celebrated for 
the rhetorical skill AA’hieh it displays, and of a 
paraphrase upon Ecclesiastes. 

St. Dionysius of Alexandria [Bishop of Alex¬ 
andria a.d. 247] Avas the author of many epistles 
to contemporary bishops, of several Avorks against 
heresy, and treatises on doetrine and discipline. 
His writings are enumerated in the catalogue of 
St. Jerome. 

Laetantius, tutor of Crispus, son of the Emperor 
Constantine, Avrote [a.d. 320], in defence of Chris¬ 
tianity, seven books of institutions, Avhieh form 
his most celebrated work. He is also the author 
of treatises “ on the "Word of God,” and on per¬ 
secution, tAvo books to Aselepiades, and eight 
books of epistles. His Avritings are celebrated 
for their classical elegance of language, and for 
their resemblanee to the style of Cieero. St. 
Jerome, hoAvever, says of Laetantius that he Avas 
better able to eonfute heathen errors than to sup¬ 
port Christian doctrines. 

Eusebius, surnamed Pampliilus [died a.d. 338], 
was Bishop of CVesarea in Palestine. He is the 
author of six books of Apology for Origen, fifteen 
books of Evangelieal Preparation, tAventy books 
of Evangelieal Demonstration, a Chronicle from 
the Creation doAvn to the reign of Constantine, 
and an Eeelesiastieal History in ten books, the 
last being his most important Avork, as it furnishes 
almost all the information Ave possess respecting 
the early history of the Church. The sueeeeding 
eeelesiastieal historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and 
Theodoret, take up the history at the point AA r here 
that of Eusebius breaks off, and thereby recognise 
the important plaee Avhich the Avork of Eusebius 
oeeupied in their time. His writings are the 
fruit of groat labour and study, and are not only 
. valuable in themselves, but also of great impor- 
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tance on account of tlie numerous fragments of 
other writers which they contain. St. Basil calls 
Eusebius 8ia itoXvireipiav a^towtcrros, and St. 
Jerome, even though in common with many others 
he seems to have suspected him of heresy, uses 
the words “ Yir doctissimus Eusebius, doctissi- 
mum dico, non Catholicum.” The Ecclesiastical 
History of Eusebius was first translated by Ituf- 
linus, with the omission of the tenth book, and 
with such free handling of the text that his work 
in many places resembles a paraphrase rather 
than a translation. 

St. Athanasius [Bishop of Alexandria a.d. 
326, died a.d. 373] was the author of many 
works, almost entirely on controversial subjects. 
The Eastern Church was at that time greatly 
harassed by heresy, and St. Athanasius both by 
word of mouth and by his writings was the fore¬ 
most worker in contending with it. A letter 
written to him by St. Basil, at a time of especial 
danger to the truth, is preserved, in which the 
latter says, “ ISTo one is more able to accomplish 
this (the suppression of the Arian heresy) than 
yourself, from sagacity in council and energy in 
action, and sympathy with the troubles of the 
brethren, and the reverence felt by the West for 
your hoary head.” The greater part of the works 
of St. Athanasius are apologies for his own doc¬ 
trines or conduct, and attacks against the Arians. 
Of the former class his apology addressed to the 
Emperor Conslantius is most celebrated. Like all 
his other works it is written in the form of a letter. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem [died a.d. 386] was 
Bishop of that place. He is the author of 
eighteen catechetical discourses which explain 
the doctrines of Christianity with great clearness, 
and shew signs of deep learning and of a most 
profound acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, 
which he brings to bear on every point of which 
he treats. 

St. Hilary [a.d. 350-367] was Bishop of 
Poictiers in France. He wrote against the Arians 
a work on the Trinity in twelve books. At the 
instance of the Arian party he was banished by 
the Emperor Constantius to Phrygia, where he 
wrote a treatise on synods, dedicated to the 
Bishops of Prance. He was also the author 
of addresses to Constantius, and of a treatise 
against Ursacius and Valens, which contained 
the history of the Councils of Ariminum and 
Seleucia. 

St. Basil [born a.d. 328] was appointed to the 
Bishopric of Cmsarea after the death of Eusebius, 
lie is the author of works against the heresies of 
Eunomius, on the Creation, on the Holy Spirit, 
on Baptism, on Virginity, and also of ascetical 
writings, and many homilies and epistles. The 
last are the most interesting of all his writings. 
They set before us the anxieties and troubles, the 
hopes and fears, the friendships and daily habits 
of one of the most prominent and remarkable 
men among the great Fathers of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. His friend St. Gregory Uazianzen says of 
him, “ When I read his treatise on the Creation, 
inethinks I am present with the Creator, when I 
read what he has written of the Holy Spirit 
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I acknowledge the God whom I possess, when 
I hear his praises of the martyrs I despise my 
own body.” 

St. Gregory Nyssen [a.d. 332-396], so called 
from his Bishopric of Uyssa, was a brother of St. 
Basil, and wrote, like him, against the heresy of 
Eunomius. He is also the author of a valuable 
catechetical discourse, intended more particularly 
for the instruction of Jews and heathens. St. 
Gregory Hyssen has followed Origen in his ex¬ 
tensive use of allegory. His works also shew 
great knowledge of the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

St. Gregory Nazianzen [born a.d. 329, died 
a.d. 389], so called from his birthplace near 
Hazianzus in Cappadocia, is the author of fifty- 
five extant sermons, a treatise on the book of 
Ecclesiastes, many letters and poems. The poems 
of St. Gregory are among the most beautiful 
productions of Christian antiquity. His thoughts 
for morning and evening, as translated by Dr. 
Eewman, may speak for themselves. 

Morning. 

I rise and yield my clasped hands to Thee, 
Henceforth the darkness hath no part in me. 

Thy sacrifice this day ; 

Abiding firm, and with a freeman’s might. 
Stemming the waves of passion in the tight. 

Ah ! should I from Thee stray, 

My hoary head, Thy table where I bow, 

Will be my shame, which are mine honour now. 
Thus I set out ;—Lord, lead me on my way! 

Evening. 

0 Holiest Truth, how have I lied to Thee 
I vowed this day Thy festival should be ; 

Yet I am dim ere night. 

Surely I made my prayer and I did deem 
That I could keep in me Thy morning beam 
Immaculate and bright. 

But my foot slipped ( and, as I lay, he came, 

My gloomy foe, and robbed me of Heaven’s flame. 
Help Thou my darkness, Lord, till I am light. 

St. Gregory was for three years patriarch of 
Constantinople, and defended the truth effec¬ 
tively at one of the most perilous epochs in the 
Church’s history. In spite of much opposition 
and personal danger, he preached and spoke 
against the Arian heresy with such success in the 
end that he has been called the Divine. 

St. Ambrose [a.d. 340-396], consecrated Bishop 
of Milan in 374, wrote a treatise on Paradise, two 
books upon the life of Abraham, works on the 
Benefits and Advantages of Death, and on the 
Duties of the Clergy, Expositions of the Psalms, 
a Commentary on St. Luke, and treatises on 
Penance and Morality. The text of the works 
of St. Ambrose has been more corrupted than 
that of any other Father. His works on Morality 
are considered the best of his writings, and shew 
signs of having had most labour expended on 
them, but his letters, especially those addressed 
to the emperors, are very celebrated. 

St. Chrysostom [born a.d. 347, died a.d. 407]. 
The number of St. Chrysostom’s works is so great 
that it is hardlylpossible to give a complete cata¬ 
logue of them. Suidas says that there is no part 
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of the Bible on which he did not write a com¬ 
mentary. He was the author, for instance, of 
more than seventy homilies on the book of Gene¬ 
sis alone. Among his other numerous works arc 
a book against the Gentiles and Jews to prove 
the Divinity of Christ, treatises on the Monastic 
life, six books on the Priesthood, three books on 
Divine Providence, and Liturgies. 

St. Jerome [born a.d. 345, died a.d. 420], is 
the author of many letters, of which that to He- 
potian is perhaps the most remarkable. Its aim 
is, as St. Jerome himself says, to teach the per¬ 
son to whom it is addressed to be a perfect minis¬ 
ter of the Gospel. Another epistle is addressed 
to Lucinius, and contains these words, “ Ecclesi¬ 
astical traditions, not contrary to the faith, ought 
to be observed after the same manner that we re¬ 
ceived them from our ancestors. And I am per¬ 
suaded that the custom of one church is not to be 
abolished, because of a contrary one in use in 
another church.” St. Jerome is also the writer 
of a Catalogue of Ecclesiastical authors, a Latin 
version of the Bible from the Hebrew text, Com¬ 
mentaries on the Prophets, upon Ecclesiastes, and 
upon the Hew Testament. It is a curious fact 
that St. Jerome’s translation of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures was at first viewed by the Church with 
considerable suspicion as an innovation, St. 
Augustine himself saying that it would have 
been better to have remained satisfied with the 
Septuagint. St. Jerome frequently calls his 
translation “ the Hebrew truth,” to assert its cor¬ 
rectness and purity. [Vulgate.] 

Ituf/inus, a priest of Aquileia, was the author 
of many translations and original works. Among 
the former class are his translations of Josephus, 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, the De Prin- 
cipiis of Origen, and many of his homilies. These 
works are rather paraphrases than translations. 
The chief original works of Ruffinus'are two 
books of Ecclesiastical History added to the trans¬ 
lation of Eusebius, and continuing the history 
to the death of the Emperor Theodosius, two 
books called Invectives, written against St. 
Jerome, an Exposition of the Creed, Commen¬ 
taries upon the Prophets Hosea, Joel, and Amos, 
and upon the Psalms, and an apology addressed 
to Pope Anastasius. 

St. Augustine [born a.d. 354, consecrated 
Bishop of Hippo 395, died 430], was the author of 
Confessions in thirteen books, a work on Order in 
two books, works on the Immortality of the Soul, 
on Free Will, on Christian Doctrine, on the 
Grace of Jesus Christ, on Original Sin, on Pre¬ 
destination, on Perseverance; treatises against the 
Jews, controversial works against the Donatists, 
Manichees, and Pelagians, and of many letters 
and sermons. His great work De Civitate Dei 
is divided into twenty-two books. The first ten 
of these contain answers to the objections com¬ 
monly made to Christianity, and the remaining 
part of the work is devoted to establishing its 
truth. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria [consecrated Bishop of 
Alexandria a.d. 412, died 444] wrote on the 
adoration and worship of God in spirit and in 
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truth, on Isaiah, on the Pentateuch, and on the 
Gospel of St. John, Paschal Homilies, treatises 
against the Hcstorians, a work in ten books 
against the Emperor Julian, and many letters 
which are valuable for the information they furnish 
respecting the history of the Council of Ephesus. 

Socrates [bom about a.d. 380]. He under¬ 
took a continuation of the ecclesiastical history of 
Eusebius to the year 440. His work consists of 
seven books, which give an account of the great 
events that had happened between a.d. 309, 
where the history of Eusebius ends, and 440. It 
is especially valuable, on account of the care with 
which Socrates has referred to original records, 
and the account which he has given of the disci¬ 
pline of the Church. 

Sozomen was a contemporary of Socrates, and 
undertook a similar work somewhat longer than 
that of Socrates, and dedicated to the younger 
Theodosius. 

Theodoret [born a.d. 386, consecrated bishop 
of Cyrus in Syria in 420], was the author of a 
Commentary in questions and answers on the 
first eight books of the Bible, commentaries on the 
Psalms, the Prophets, and St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
an ecclesiastical history, which begins where that 
of Eusebius ends, and carries the history to a.d. 
428. 

St. Leo [consecrated Bishop of Rome a.d. 440] 
wrote many treatises and letters on doctrine, dis¬ 
cipline, history and morals. His sermons are 
very valuable. 

The Fathers here mentioned are the most illus¬ 
trious in that roll of great names which begins 
with the disciples of the Apostles, and ends with 
St. Bernard, whose learning and sanctity were 
famous in the earlier half of the twelfth century. 
Many other names will be found in Dupin’s 
Bihliotheque des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, as well 
as a careful analysis of all their more important 
writings. 

The works of the Fathers form one of the most 
precious parts of the inheritance of the Church. 
The words of saints who lived almost in Aposto¬ 
lic times, the words of saints who, from these, 
received the teachings which the Apostles had 
given by word of mouth, must be regarded with 
jrrofound veneration and respect. And herein is 
indicated the light in which the writings of the 
Fathers should be viewed by us. So far as they 
are messengers for the Apostles, as the Apostles 
were messengers for Christ, their words and senti¬ 
ments require implicit submission on the part of 
succeeding generations. But as they speak for 
themselves as individuals, either in commentaries 
on the Scriptures, or in expositions of doctrine, we 
must regard them as witnesses, and not attach to 
their words a higher honour than would have 
been given to them in their own day. Many 
passages in their own writings seem to point to 
this distinction. Thus Irenmus says of Polycarp : 
“ He always taught what he had learned from the 
Apostles, what the Church had handed down, 
and what is the only true doctrine.” The early 
Church appears to have received this sacred chargo 
of aposto.lic tradition almost as Holy Scripture, 
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but to have considered the private teachings of 
the Fathers in much the same point of view as 
we should consider those of great and holy men 
who have lived during and since the Middle Ages. 
Tertullian fell into Montanism. The opinions 
of Origen made him so unpopular that his bishop 
Demetrius compelled him to leave Alexandria. 
St. Gregory blames St. Basil; St. Augustine 
sends word to St. Jerome that the translation of 
the Scriptures which the latter had undertaken 
would in his opinion do harm to the eauso of the 
Church. Eusebius was eliarged, though in all 
probability unjustly, with heresy by St. Jerome. 
Buffinus inveighs against St. Jerome. Each of 
the Fathers, in short, had to maintain himself 
against the attacks, not of heretics and schisma¬ 
tics only, but of good men and saints who differed 
from him. Ami if such was the view of the early 
Church, it would be an unjust burden on indivi¬ 
dual consciences in our own day, to attempt to 
force on them the acceptance of all the sentiments 
contained in the writings of the Fathers. They 
are witnesses, whose testimony is of the highest 
importance because, living, as they did, very near 
that Apostolie period, the doctrines and belief of 
whieh form our rule of faith, they are able to 
speak with greater authority and knowledge than 
men who lived in later times. The Fathers are 
also not only important witnesses to those councils 
of the Church which were held in their lifetime, 
but interpreters from whose writings we may 
gather the sense in which the decrees of those 
eouneils were interpreted in the age, when the 
men who had composed them were yet living 
and in the midst of their labours. 

To the French Bcnedietines of St. Maur we 
owe the best editions of the separate texts of 
most of the Fathers. The Maxima Bibliotheca 
veteruni Patrum et antiquorum Scriptorum eccle- 
siasticorum, published at Lyons in 167T in 
twenty-seven folio volumes (one of whieh con¬ 
tains an index of subjects), is the best and latest 
edition of the Latin collection of the Fathers 
which was first published at Paris in 1575 by 
De La Bigne. A supplementary volume, con¬ 
taining ail index to the texts of Holy Scripture, 
was published at Genoa in 1707. Andrea Gal- 
landi,an Oratorian, was the editor of a very valu¬ 
able Bibliotheca which appeared at Yeniee in 
fourteen folio volumes, 1705-81, in whieh is 
comprised a fuller collection of the Opuscula of 
minor writers, with the Christian Apologia} and 
the Acta Martyrum sincera; and the original 
Greek texts are accompanied by Latin transla¬ 
tions. A very convenient and cheap series of 
reprints of Fathers and Medieval writers, extend¬ 
ing over a wide range, is, and has been for some 
years, in course of publication at Paris, by the 
Abbe Migne, entitled Patrologice Gursus; the 
series has already reaehed a great number of large 
oetavo volumes. An aecount of all the collec¬ 
tions of Fathers and eeclesiastieal writers pub¬ 
lished up to the year 1700 is given in Ittigii 
Tractatas de Bibl. Pair., Lips. 1707; and from 
that date to the year 1838 in J. G. Dowling’s 
Notitia Beriptormn SS. Patrum & c., Oxon. 1839. 
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FESTIVALS, or Holy Days. Days set 
apart by the Chureh, either for the remembrance 
of some special mercies of God, such as the 
Birth and Besurreetion of Christ, the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, &c., or in memory of the great 
heroes of the Christian religion, the blessed 
Apostles, and other saints. The system origi¬ 
nated under the Old Testament dispensation, it 
being by direct eommand of God that the Jewish 
Chureh kept festivals to His honour. “ Why 
doth one day excel another, when as all the 
light of every day in the year is of the sun ? 
By the knowledge of the Lord they were dis¬ 
tinguished, and He altered seasons and feasts, 
some of them hath He made high days and hal¬ 
lowed them, and some of them hath He made 
ordinary days” [Eeelus. xxxiii. 7-9]. 

Tlius also it has been in the Christian Church 
under the guidance of the Spirit. It was natural 
that she should ever keep in memory the actions 
of her Lord. As eaeh Friday was a fast in re¬ 
membrance of His Death, so was each Sunday a 
festival to commemorate His Bising. In time 
eaeh great event of that most preeious Life had 
its memorial day, and to these were added com¬ 
memorations of those Avho followed in His train, 
the saints and martyrs of His Church. 

The Christian year naturally divides itself into 
two parts, the first beginning with Advent and 
ending with Trinity Sunday, the second consist¬ 
ing of the Sundays after Trinity. In the first 
the great events of the Gospel are brought before 
us, in the second the duties resulting therefrom. 
Advent tells us of the eoming of our Lord in 
glory, and prepares us for the celebration of His 
coming in humility at Christmas. Then follow 
in due order His Cireumcision, Epiphany (in¬ 
eluding both His manifestation to the Magi and 
His Baptism), His fasting and temptation, His 
Agony, His Passion, His preeious Death and 
Burial, His glorious Besurreetion, His forty days’ 
sojourn upon earth with His diseiples, and lastly, 
His “ wonderful” Ascension to the right hand of 
the Father. Then we have the feast of Pente¬ 
cost, and last of all, fitly closing the series, the 
festival of the ever Blessed Trinity. 

Thus every year the whole Gospel story is as 
it were enacted before our eyes, and then follow 
the exhortations to practiee, to fulfil in daily 
life the duties of the Christian religion. 

The celebrations of saints and martyrs are dis¬ 
tributed throughout the whole year. They are 
of very great antiquity. At first it was usual for 
each Chureh to eelebrate those martyrs who had 
been more immediately connected with it. 1 But 
in course of time the more eminent were com¬ 
memorated by the whole Church. The anniver¬ 
sary of a martyr’s death was called his “natalitia” 2 
or birthday, and was usually observed by a meeting 

1 e.g. The Chureh of Antioch celebrated the memory 
of St. Ignatius year by year after a.d. 117 (the date of 
his martyrdom), and the Church of Smyrna [Euseb. iv. 
15] that of St. Polycarp. 

2 Cf. the beautiful words of St. Ignatius [Ep. ad Horn..'], 
6 ok tokstos fioi iwlKeirai . ■ ■ ip.iroUar)Tk fioi pr,<rai, /if, 
OeXrjagrk p.oi airoQavuv k. t.X. 
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of Christians at the place of burial, by reading 
the acts of his martyrdom, and by a celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. Tertullian [De Goran, c. 
3] mentions this practice of yearly celebrating 
the martyrs’ births as being received from the 
tradition of the Church. St. Gregory Tliauma- 
turgus is said to have enjoined some of these 
festivals in order to take the place of those 
heathen festivals which his converts had been 
wont to keep. 1 

The festivals of the English Calendar are in all 
one hundred and forty-nine (including Sundays). 
Of these, sixty-three are in honour of our Blessed 
Lord, three of God the Holy Ghost, one of the 
Holy Trinity, one of the Holy Angels, five of the 
Blessed Virgin, twenty-two of saints associated 
with our Lord, and fifty-four of other saints. Of 
festivals there are two main classes, viz., greater 
and lesser, or major and minor. 2 The former have 
proper Collects, Epistles and Gospels, and Lessons. 
Some have also a “ Proper Preface” at Holy 
Communion, and Proper Psalms. The latter are 
only named in the Calendar. All should be 
marked by some change in the sendees and ritual 
of the Church ; the minor festivals being suitably 
observed by an office hymn referring to the saints 
in whose memory they are instituted. 

As the date of the observance of Easter varies 
year by year, it follows that those feasts which 
depend upon Easter are also “moveable feasts.” 
These are Septuagesima, Kogation Sunday, As¬ 
cension Day, Whitsun Day, and Trinity Sunday. 
The number of Sundays after Epiphany and 
Trinity, and the date of the East of Ash-Wcd- 
nesday, depend of course upon Easter also. Ad¬ 
vent Sunday is the nearest Sunday to the Eeast 
of St. Andrew, whether before or after. [Sec 
Cave’s Primitive Christianity, part i. c. 7; Bishop 
Sparrow’s Rationale; Blunt’s Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer.] 

EETICHISM. Fetich, a term introduced by 
De Brosses [Culte des Dieux Fetiches, 1760], is a 
corruption by French traders to the Senegal of 
the Portuguese word “fetisso,” a wooden idol. 
The origin of the word is obscure. It may be 
derived from “fatum” [Ersch. u. Gr .], or from 
“facere” [Herzog.], and if this last be the ety¬ 
mon, it stands in some relation with “fetialis,” a 
“ faciendo ” [Festus]; though this latter word is 
more probably a derivative from the pre-Eoman 
language and associations of Latium. The idea 
conveyed by fetichism is the very lowest form of 
barbarous superstition and belief in the preter¬ 
natural ; a notion of weird influence attaching to 
natural objects as the means of propitiating 
witchcraft and demoniacal malice. The gods of 
the Mesopotamian contemporaries of Abraham, 
the teraphim of Laban’s household, the Pelasgic 
£oaiu, the bulls and falcons of Nineveh, the 
animal worship of Egypt, the Dionysian p hall us, 
all had a fetich cast; for whatever natural object 

1 St. Greg. Nvss. Vita St. Greg. Thaumat., Op. ii. 
1007. 

2 Called also “red-letter” and “blaek-letter” days, 
from the fact that the former are printed in red, the latter 
in black, in the Calendar. 
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excites interest or dread, as the symbol of any 
particular form of power, is liable to be regarded 
with superstition. A stone of unusual shape, a 
tree of morbid growth, or the more prominent 
features of a landscape, mountain, forest, and 
lake, are objects of fetich worship; and, much 
more, such elements of dread as the storms of the 
tropics, and its beasts of prey, the lion, tiger, and 
bear; a fang or claw of which is venerated as the 
representative of the entire animal. On the 
Benin coast a negro’s own shadow is his fetich as 
an emblem of the inevitable. At Cape Coast, a 
rock that runs into the sea from the base of the 
cliff on which the castle stands,is the “genius loci 
annual sacrifices are made to it, and the fetich 
priest receives in answer a direction for successful 
fishery. There are also artificial imitations of 
natural objects, with which our museums abound, 
to which the same “uncanny” notions are attached 
as to the originals ; but they are generally copies 
of inanimate nature, as idolatry forms for itself 
representations of animal life. It is believed that 
these objects have life and thought, that they can 
do good and harm, and that by an influence im¬ 
parted to the fetich priest he too gains the power 
of reading the thoughts of men, and nothing is 
hidden from him. Each tribe on the Guinea 
Coast, each family and individual, has its own 
familiar spirit, to which daily offerings are made 
of meal or honey, brandy or tobacco. Even self- 
mortifying acts and deeds of painful penance arc 
within the scope of fetichism; and a promise or 
a declaration made while touching the object of 
veneration is sacred. Supplications are made to 
these idols before engaging in a forage or hunting 
expedition, and on the return it is a matter of 
indifference whether game from the hunting- 
ground, or a human victim from the conquered 
tribe, be the offering that is made. An unsuccess¬ 
ful expedition has a different result, for the fetich 
object is then insulted, and beaten and burnt as 
unworthy of any further confidence. Fetichism 
is the rudest form of Pantheism; it is the Spi- 
nozism of the forest and the jungle. The North 
American Indian worships the spirit of life in the 
various Manitous of bird, beast, and fish, the 
enchanted amulets that are to him as safeguards 
against accident and disease. 

In the Shamanism of Tartary and Mongolia 
fetichism is reduced into something like system. 
The Shaman professes, by means of his mastery 
over the powers of nature and by magical incanta¬ 
tions, to declare the future and unravel the past, 
to cure diseases and avert the wrath of evil 
spirits. Shamanism is a polytheistic belief in 
gods create and uncreate, existing in the shape of 
the heavenly bodies, or as animals and idols. It 
has faith in a future state, in which either earthly 
objects of interest will be renewed, or man’s 
present condition will be reversed; the strong 
will become weak, the rich poor, the hunter will 
be timid, the coward brave. But it is the faith 
of a metensomatist, that some will live again as 
brutes. When various states of being have been 
endured, the supreme bliss of annihilation in the 
substance of the universal will be attained; and 
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in this, as in the worship of the god Fo, it occu¬ 
pies common ground with Brahminism. The 
systems of Confucius in China and of Zerdusht 
in Persia superseded these superstitions. Sha¬ 
manism takes the form of Lamaism among the 
Mongols and Calmucs, Thibet having given birth 
to it. Here the highest god is worshipped as 
Shigemooni, and the Grand Lama as his vice¬ 
gerent; not merely qua representative, but as 
the very deity, from whom nothing is concealed. 
Thus fetichism at times seems to raise itself to 
something like belief in the unity of the Deity, 
and the responsibility of man; but in every other 
respect its history is a dismal picture of the deep 
degradation into which unaided human nature is 
sure to fall. [Ritter’s Erdkunde, Africa; Tenncnt’s 
Ceylon; Meiner’s Allgem. Gesch. d. Pel. ; Sir 
G. Grey ,Polyn. Myth ol.; S h o rtlai i d, New Zeal a nd. ] 
FILIOQTJE. This word represents the in¬ 
veterate schism that has divided the Church 
Catholic into two sections, an Eastern and a 
Western Communion, since the ninth century. 
It was inserted by the Latin Church in the Kicene 
Creed, which had only stated the Procession of 
the Holy Spirit to be from the Father. The 
Western Church, judging by the analogy of 
Scripture and certain expressions of doctrine in 
Fathers of the Greek Church [Harvey on the 
Creeds, 449, 450], that the procession of the 
Holy Spirit was from the Father and the Son, 
inserted the term “Filioque.” This insertion was 
made without any competent authority by the third 
Council of Toledo [a.d. 589], when it was also 
determined that the Kicene Creed with this addi¬ 
tion should be chanted as a portion of the liturgy 
for the edification of the people. The first objec¬ 
tion taken to this insertion is found in the epistle 
of the Confessor Maximus, a monk of Constanti¬ 
nople, who challenged the assertion of Martin, 
Bishop of Rome, for saying that the Holy Spirit 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son [Max. 
Conf. tom. iii. p. 62], This was in the middle 
of the seventh century, Maximus having died 
a.d. 662. After the lapse of a century, at a 
council held at Gentilly in the reign of King 
Pepin [a.d. 767], the Emperor Constantine being 
represented by Greek ambassadors, the subject 
was agitated between the Eastern envoys and the 
Western divines as an innovation in the matter 
of doctrinal statement. In a.d. 790 a Council 
was held by Charlemagne at Frioul, under the 
presidency of Paulinus, Patriarch of Aquileia, 
who took the opportunity of denouncing the in¬ 
sertion of the word “ Filioque ” in the Kicene 
Creed. The question was next discussed at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, in the council convoked by Charle¬ 
magne [a.d. 809], and referred for Papal decision; 
Bernard, Bishop of Worms, and Abelard, Abbot 
of Corby, being sent to Rome for that purpose. 
Pope Adrian I. found himself in the dilemma of 
having either to condemn a statement that was in 
strict accordance with the analogy of faith, or of 
authorizing the retention of a word in the Kicene 
symbol that had been inserted by no sufficient 
synodal authority, and in direct contravention to 
the prohibition of subsequent councils. The 
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envoys approached in dialectical form ; first they 
extorted the admission that the statements of the 
Kicene Creed were points of necessary faith; 
then that it must be taught and embodied in the 
public services of the Church ; here the Pope 
made a stand, and allowing that the Creed might 
be chanted in the Liturgy, he denied that any 
addition could be made to its terms ; the envoys 
allowed that “Filioque” had been so inserted, 
and declared that many thousands in the Chris¬ 
tian Church had become used to the term ; but 
the Pope remained inflexible; it had been well if 
the Fathers of the Kicene and Constantinopolitan 
Councils had inserted the word, but they had 
failed to do this, and it was now inadmissible. 
If the Spanish Churches since the third Council 
of Toledo had incorporated the term, it was no 
guide for others. The envoys urged the danger 
of removing a term to which the people had 
become accustomed; it would seem like a virtual 
denial of the doctrine. The Pope replied, “If my 
advice had been asked at first, I should have 
counselled you not to insert the word; as matters 
now stand, I should wish you to discontinue 
chanting the Creed in the Palatine service, as it 
is not the practice to chant it here; and soon all 
other churches will follow the fashion of the 
court, when that which has been introduced 
without authority may be allowed to drop into 
desuetude.” The Conference, however, had no 
practical result, for the Gallican Church continued 
to chant the Creed with the doubtful term ; the 
Roman Church merely retained its catechetical 
use, without the Filioque. But the Creed was 
engraved in Greek and Latin on two plates of 
silver, and suspended on either side of the en¬ 
trance to the sepulchre of St. Peter. 

Photius, the schismatical intruder into the see 
of Constantinople, having been condemned by 
the Roman See, in retaliation wrote a circular 
letter to the Patriarch of Alexandria and others, 
in which he denounced the insertion of “ Filio¬ 
que” in the Kicene Creed by the churches of 
the West, and inveighed against it as a horrible 
heresy, introducing a principle of dualism into 
the Holy Trinity [a.d. 8661. A letter written 
to him by Pope Marinus I. [a.d. 880] shews that 
the Church of Rome still held out against the 
adoption of the term, which was confined to the 
churches of Spain and France. It was made a 
point of accusation however by the papal legates, 
who proceeded to Constantinople to pronounce 
the sentence of excommunication on Michael 
Cerularius, Patriarch of Constantinople, a. d. 
1054; and whereas his opinions were identified 
with various heresies, he was accused of Mace¬ 
donian error, in that he denied the Procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son. 
Michael Cerularius complained that the term was 
a Western interpolation [Ep. ad Petr. Antioch.'] ; 
and the Patriarch of Antioch was of opinion that 
such an unauthorized tampering "with a venerable 
document deserved to be anathematized. At a 
council held by the Pope at Bari, a.d. 1098, where 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, was present, 
the subject was brought up again in the presence 
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of Eastern bishops, and an anathema was pro¬ 
nounced against all who denied the procession of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son. 
Three years later, Anselm put forth his treatise 
on the procession of the Holy Spirit, which may 
still he read with great advantage. In it he care¬ 
fully distinguishes the attributes of each Person 
in the Holy Trinity, and shews that the Person 
which proceeds not from another is its principle; 
so the Father is the principle of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit because He proceeds from neither, 
and in the same way the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Son because the Son proceeds not 
from the Spirit. The Spirit is God of God 
as is the Son, and proceeds from the Father, 
not qua Father, but from the Father as God; 
whence it follows that He proceeds also from 
the Son, who is God equally with the Father. 
He then discusses the scriptural authority 
for the Latin statement, and denies that the 
churches of the West had, by their addition, con¬ 
travened at all the general meaning of this part 
of the Creed; they adopted the Greek Creed, but 
translated it for the use of the people ; in fact it 
was a new creed; and in renouncing it, it was 
neither necessary nor possible to incite the co¬ 
operation of the Greek Churches. Their own 
independent course of action was open to them as 
of old. Another treatise on the subject was 
written at Constantinople by Hugh of Eteria, in 
consequence of a desire expressed by the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus to know the authority on 
which the Latins had inserted their “ Filioque ” 
[a.d. 1177] ;. but it is written in a very different 
style, is full of Aristotelian subtleties, and wants 
the order and method of Anselm. On the other 
hand, at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, Michael, Patriarch of Constantinople, ex¬ 
pressed the general feeling of the Eastern Church 
towards the Latins in these terms : “ It would be 
a righteous act to anathematize the Latins and 
term them heretics. But the orthodox Fathers 
have passed a lighter sentence; they have cut off 
and abjured the Latins, but have not actually 
declared them heretics ; neither have they ad¬ 
judged to them the punishment due to heresy ” 
[ Allat. de Consens. Eccl. p. G17]. In a.d. 1234, a 
conference was held in the Imperial Palace at 
Nice, whither the Pope sent four nuncios, for 
the purpose of adjusting, if possible, the differ¬ 
ences between the Churches of the East and West. 
There a new turn in favour of the West was given 
by the Eastern divines; for when the Nicene 
Creed had been read, the Latins demanded that the 
Creed, as enlarged by the Constantinopolitan addi¬ 
tion, should also be recited; then it was asked by 
the Latins “how came those Fathers to add any¬ 
thing to a creed that was guarded by so severe an 
anathema as the Nicenc 1 ” It was answered that 
the addition was only by way of explanation, that 
it was virtually no new matter; that the Creed 
remained integrally the same as before. Then 
said the Latins, “ Neither have we introduced 
new matter; our ‘ Filioque ’ is only a single word 
of explanation in development of the doctrine 
already contained in the words of the Creed.” 
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The Emperor pronounced an emphatic Ka A<5s, but 
both sides remained of the same opinion as before. 
The Pom an envoys, however, agreed to remain for 
a couple of months, that a council might be as¬ 
sembled before the close of Lent, and a decision 
taken upon another subject of difference, the use 
of leavened bread or of the unleavened wafer in 
the Eucharist. But upon this question also no 
nearer approach was made at the Council of 
Nymphcea. The envoys demanded that upon 
both points the Latin practice should be affirmed, 
and that all which had been written by the Greeks 
“per contra ” should be anathematized and burnt; 
in the end, however, they parted, mutually retort¬ 
ing upon each other charges of heresy. Later in the 
same century, overtures for reconciliation were 
made by Pope Urban IV., v r hcn pressed by 
demands for internal reforms; Michael Pakeologus 
also, the Greek Emperor, threatened on his side 
by a combination of the Latin Emperor Baldwin 
with Charles King of Sicily, and hemmed in by the 
Turks within the walls of Constantinople, readily 
listened to the proposal of sending representatives 
to a Western Council. This was held at Lyons 
[a.d. 1274] under Gregory X. The Greek bishops 
were compelled by the Emperor to sign a previous 
declaration of submission to his will, i.e. to vote 
as he bade them; those who had the courage to 
resist were transported to distant isles, and the 
rest were then despatched to the council. The 
Pope celebrated mass in the Church of St. John 
at Lyons, on the Festival of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
the Epistle and Gospel were read in Latin and 
Greek, and the Nicene Creed chanted in Greek, 
the Filioque clause being thrice repeated; this was 
done also twice again after the Emperor’s letter, 
acknowledging the papal primacy, had been read in 
council. Serious disturbances were caused in the 
East on this being known, which were repressed 
with the utmost cruelty. No real union having 
been effected, for the assent of the Greek bishops 
at Lyons had been extorted by fear, Pope Martin 
IV. excommunicated Michael Pakeologus as a dis¬ 
sembler who had profanely trifled with the council. 
Seven years later [a.d. 1281], Gregory, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, put forth his tome upon the sub¬ 
ject of the Procession of the Holy Spirit, which 
has always been accepted as a model of sound 
doctrine in the Greek Church. The statement of 
John of Damascus that the Holy Spirit proceeds 
from the Father by the Son is declared to be in¬ 
applicable to the Being of the Holy Spirit, but 
referable only to His eternal manifestation. The 
document was read aloud in the church, and at 
the close of each article those who held any op¬ 
posite error were anathematized by name. It 
was then subscribed by the Emperor Andronicus, 
the patriarch, and bishops. The clergy also were 
invited to sign the document, but they remem¬ 
bered the disastrous result of the subscription be¬ 
fore the Council of Lyons [a.d. 1274], and many 
preferred deposition to signing what appeared to 
them a sophistical gloss upon the -words of John 
Damascene. After the lapse of more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half, the question was reproduced at 
the Council of Ferrara [a.d. 143S], at -which re- 
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preservatives of tire Greek Church attended. In 
the fifteenth session ancient documents referring 
to the subject were read, viz. the Nicene Creed, 
the prohibition by the Council of Ephesus of any 
after additions, with similar decrees of the four 
next General Councils. It is no matter of sur¬ 
prise that, after so long a controversy, some in¬ 
genious hand should have tried to cut the knot by 
forging the link of evidence that was wanting to 
make good the position of the West. Such an 
attempt, in fact, was made at the Council of 
Ferrara; a document was produced purporting to 
be a Greek copy of the Acts of the Second Nicene 
General Council [a.d. 785], in which the Pro¬ 
cession of the Spirit was affirmed to be from the 
Father and the Son. But the Greek envoys were 
not to be deceived by so flimsy a pretence; and 
as the Latin Church had never before produced the 
document, of so much importance to their cause, it 
was rightly adjudged to be a forgery. The same 
ground was then taken as before in the conference 
at Nice [a.d. 1234] ; and seeing that the Council 
of Constantinople had added to the Nicene Creed 
clauses in explanation of the function of the Holy 
Spirit; seeing also that both before and after the 
Council of Ephesus the Greek Church had added 
words of explanation to certain terms of the Nicene 
Creed to define its meaning more accurately as 
against the heresies of the East; so it was argued 
that the Latin Church had full power to translate 
lor herself the symbol, and to add the single 
word explanatory, that should express the true 
faith against heresy in the West: that if the 
Ephesine Council forbade any addition to the 
Nicene Creed, it was done to estop the Nestorian 
party, who had prepared for themselves a false 
symbol: one Charisius had indicated this creed 
to the Council, and accompanied it with his own 
few verbal additions to the Nicene Creed; the 
heretical form was condemned, but not that of the 
orthodox delator; which certainly must have been 
the case if the addition to the Nicene symbol of 
a few explanatory words, however true and ortho - 
dox, had been forbidden; hence, if that Council 
prohibited for the future all fresh expositions of 
the faith, this was understood to apply to false 
symbols only; for the Greek Church knew well 
that it was competent for any part of the Church 
Catholic to define the rule of faith in its own 
language, so that in spirit it agreed with the 
Nicene “ norma credendi.” Further, it was con¬ 
tended that not all the Greek MSS. contained 
the words “ from heaven,” nor “ according to the 
Scriptures;” also that the Latin Chinch had 
added the clause “ God of God,” and had never 
been challenged on that score by the Greek Church, 
as they had been with respect to the “ Filioque.” 
In the same way, with respect to the Apostles’ 
Creed, the “ Descent into Hell” had been inserted 
from the Aquileian formula. It was then urged 
by the Latin party that it was useless to waste 
further time on the question of prescription, 
but that discussion should be taken on the scrip¬ 
tural merits of the case. If it was a scriptural 
truth that the Holy Spirit proceedeth from the 
Father and the Son, then it was a -vital point of 
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faith, and the insertion of “Filioque” was a 
matter of necessity; but if it should be proved to 
be an unscriptural statement, then that the “ Fili¬ 
oque ” must of necessity be cancelled. The Greek 
party, however, preferred to take their stand on 
technical authority; and as neither side seemed 
likely to give way, the council might well have 
been dissolved. In its eighteenth and last session, 
however, Pope Eugenius IY. proposed that the 
council should be transferred to Florence, osten¬ 
sibly from fear of the plague that was approaching 
Ferrara, but really, as Fleury states [ H . E. evii. 
130], because he found the expense of remaining 
at Ferrara inconvenient; and a sum of money 
had been offered to him by the Florentines to 
effect the transfer. The first session was held 
there February 26, a.d. 1439. Much of the 
same ground was gone over again, and time was 
uselessly taken up in the old topic of discussion 
on the use of and cud, “from the Father through 
the Son; ” though after a time the scriptural 
phase of the discussion received attention; and 
gradually the Greek party, tired out with a dis¬ 
cussion of so many months’ duration (for two 
years intervened between their journey from and 
return to Constantinople, Feb. 1st, 1440), in¬ 
fluenced also by the self-interested defection of 
Bessarion, Metropolitan of Niesea, who aspired to 
the cardinalate, gave way, and at length agreed 
to a joint profession of faith with the Latins, in 
which it was declared that “ the Holy Spirit is 
eternally from the Father and the Son, and that 
from all eternity He proceedeth from the one and 
from the other as from one sole principle, and 
by one sole production called spiration; ” to 
which were added several other Latinizing clauses. 
It may be noted, moreover, that the form ran at 
first “ proceedeth from the Father through the 
Son,” but since the Latins refused to sign this 
formula, “ through ” was altered into “ and,” and 
the document rewritten. Other points of differ¬ 
ence were arranged, as regarded the use of the 
wafer in the celebration of the Eucharist, Purga¬ 
tory, and the Papal Supremacy. The synodal 
decree of union with the Greek Church as the 
crowning act bore date July 6, 1439, Mark, 
Bishop of Ephesus alone absenting himself and 
refusing to affix his signature. “Nil ergo egimus” 
was the Pope’s involuntary exclamation when he 
was told that Mark held back. Afterwards, when 
reproached by Eugenius, he declared, “ I express 
not my own opinions, I introduce nothing new 
into the Church, neither do I defend any errors. 
But I steadfastly preserve the doctrine which the 
Church, having received it from Christ the Saviour, 
has ever kept and keeps” [Syxopulus, x. 15, 16]. 

The words of a learned Latin, Ambrosius 
Traversari, in the papal retinue may be recorded: 
“ While in Florence I was obliged to hear and 
see things done which made much impression on 
me who was wholly unused to such doings. In 
truth, I had rather pass my time with the peasants 
about our monastery, than with the pillars of the 
earth, or even with the Pope of Pome.” The 
Emperor, on his return through Venice, wishing to 
oblige the Doge, who had a desire to hear the 
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Greek Liturgy, could only prevail on the Metro¬ 
politan of Heraelea to officiate in the Church of 
St. Mark, and that with, difficulty; hut he per¬ 
formed the service on the Greek autimensia and 
with the Greek altar utensils. The Pope’s 
name was omitted in the prayers, and the creed 
was read without the “ Filioque.” Mark alone 
was received with honour on his return to Con¬ 
stantinople ; while his colleagues were branded 
with the name of Azymites, in allusion to their 
sanction of the unleavened wafer; as traitors 
and apostates from their religion. “ With the 
Latins,” said Mark in his encyclical letter, “ they 
think the addition made to the ereed lawful and 
just, and, unlike us, will not pronounce it wrong. 
With them they say that azymes are the Body of 
Christ, and, unlike us, they dare to communicate 
on them. Is not this enough to shew that they 
came to the Latin Council, not to investigate the 
truth which they once held and then betrayed, 
hut simply to earn gold, and to effect a false and 
liolloAv union. False, because they read two 
creeds as they did before; they celebrate two 
different liturgies, one on leavened, the other on 
unleavened bread; two baptisms they have, one 
by trine immersion, the other by aspersion; one 
with the holy chrism, the other without it. 
What sort of union is this?" [Synod. Flor. 

ii. 369.] 

The monks, who ruled the consciences of the 
people, were especially embittered against those 
whom they termed renegades. Many who sub¬ 
scribed the act of union subsequently recanted; 
and when Constantinople was taken by the Turks 
[May 29, a.d. 1453], the city was lost rather by 
the action of internal feud, than won by the 
tactics of the besiegers; while the calamity was 
declared throughout the East to be a judicial 
visitation upon the Greek Church for the weak 
concessions at Constance; the faet was also noted 
that Wliit-Sunday was the precise day on which 
the city fell a prey to the enemy. [Fleury, Id. 
E.; Basil Popoff, If. Cone. Flor.; Bishop Browne, 
art. v.; Bingham, art. X. iv. 16 ; Pearson; Harvey 
on Creeds, 449.] 

FIXAL PEESEVEEANCE. The Calvinistic 
tenet that the elect, though they may for a time, 
yet cannot finally, fall from grace, but will be 
preserved by Divine power unto salvation. This 
opinion arises from an exclusive attention to certain 
passages of Scripture, other portions being ignored 
or kept out of sight. The passages referred to, if 
standing alone, might possibly bear a Calvinistie 
sense, but we elsewhere find from other declara¬ 
tions of Scripture that the supposed meaning 
must be erroneous. Thus, we might plausibly 
argue from God’s attributes, as His love, faithful¬ 
ness, and almighty power, and from certain passages 
iu the Gospel of St. John, and in St. Paul’s 
epistles, that the elect will be preserved unto sal¬ 
vation; but our reasonings on the subject are 
manifestly erroneous when placed side by side 
with other passages which clearly and expressly in¬ 
timate, or imply, the possibility of a final fall from 
grace. A modern Calvinistic writer quotes Ezekiel 

iii. 20, xviii. 24; Hebrews iii. 6—the passages 
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which an opponent hadalleged as implying in their 
obvious meaning the possibility of a final fall 
from grace,—and gives the following totally un¬ 
satisfactory explanation, “These passages only 
shew what would be the consequence if the 
righteous should fall away, but cannot prove that 
it ever in fact happens !” He ought to have 
borne in mind that if the case supposed cannot 
happen the declarations of Scripture are unneces¬ 
sary and unmeaning. [Calvinism. Election.] 

FIVE POINTS. A name given to the doc¬ 
trinal controversies between Calvinists and Ar- 
minians, which are usually arranged under five 
heads; a summary of them will be found under 
Arminianism : and they are fully given in Latin 
and English in Hey fin’s Quinquarticula r History. 
cli. v. See also Whitby’s Discourse [a.d. 1710], 
which is usually called “ on the five points.” 

FLENTES. The first or lowest order of peni¬ 
tents were called mourners or xoeepers, in the 
Primitive Church. In the strict discipline then 
exereised they were indeed those who sought to 
be admitted to the number of actual penitents 
rather than penitents themselves, the audientes 
being the first order admitted within the church. 
The flentes prostrated themselves in the porch, 
the outer portion of the Narthex, or altogether 
outside the building, before the gate. Here they 
besought the prayers of the faithful as they en¬ 
tered the chureh. After a year of such discipline 
[Greg. Thaumat. can. xi.; Basil, can. xxii.] they 
were admitted among the class of Audientes. 

FOUNDATIONS, ECCLESIASTICAL. The 
term implies the establishment of a church 
or monastery, a college, or special services, and 
also corporations holding lands and endowments 
whether aggregate, as a dean and chapter; or sole, 
as a bishop, a dean, each capitular member, a 
parson, or a vicar. The law of England now 
permits persons to make a grant of land in favour 
of any incumbent or benefice, through the medium 
of the governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty or the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who will apply the 
benefaction ; so an incumbent may annex mano¬ 
rial lands to the benefice as glebe; and in old 
parishes persons may, under certain restrictions, 
give a certain number of acres of glebe, and lords 
of manor give an equal quantity of the waste ; or 
a person may give a house of residence, and by a 
similar procedure endowments or purchase of 
glebe or of lands for a house may be secured 
under fixed conditions, notwithstanding the 
Statute of Mortmain. 

The ancient lands and livings of the Church 
were all given into the hands of God by their 
just lords and owners; they transferred to His 
service their whole interest and right by a form 
of dotation for ever. In place of alms and offer¬ 
ings, which only were possible at first, ehurches 
and holy places were hallowed to the honour of 
His glorious Name, and then houses and lands 
were given for their perpetual support, the inheri¬ 
tance being the Lord’s. 

FEEE WILL. This subject will be hero 
considered, without referring to metaphysical dis¬ 
cussions, solely in its Christian aspect—in refe- 
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renee to the teaeliing of Holy Scripture and of 
the Ckureh. 

Man, created by God as a reasonable being, 
has free will, an inherent power to refuse the evil 
and to choose the good ; this inherent power was 
strengthened by the gift of supernatural graee to 
our first parents, by which they were enlightened 
to know and to desire the best and highest gifts 
of divine grace and knowledge. 1 By the fall of 
Adam this gift of graee, which strengthened and 
exalted the will, was lost; the will beeame weak, 
imperfect, averse from, or little inclined to, good. 
Hot that free will was altogether lost by the Fall, 
or that man beeame, as (Jalvinistie theologians 
assert, a helpless mass of sin—a theory eontrary 
to faet and experience. Man, even in liis natural 
state, has often sincere wishes and desires after 
good, and may do, in a degree , what is pleasing 
to God ; but the will is in a state of imperfeetion 
and bondage, as described by St. Paul in the 
seventh chapter of the Homans, where he says, 
speaking as in an unregenerate state, “ for what I 
would that do I not, but what I would not that 
I do.” Some of the heathen did works which 
were pleasing to God, but we eannot doubt that 
they were done with the assistance of His graee. 
In more senses than one, God left not Himself 
without ■witness before the eoming of Christ [Acts 
xiv. 17]. The Gentile Cornelius, and others hi 
a heathen state, feared God and worked righteous¬ 
ness, and were aeeepted of Him [Acts x. 35]: 
Still, we eannot look at heathenism generally 
without pereeiving, not merely the ignoranee of 

1 See Bishop Bull’s Sermon on the state of Man before 
the Fall [English Works, 1844]. 
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mankind as regards the true knowledge of God, 
and the vain attempts of the wisest philosophers 
to attain to this knowledge, but also the power¬ 
lessness of man’s will, his propensity to sin, and 
inability to escape from the foullest and most de¬ 
grading wiekedness. 2 But when Christ earne, the 
grace of the Holy Ghost was abundantly given ; 
by the gift of regeneration man’s will was re¬ 
stored to its original state. The baptized Chris¬ 
tian has not only that free will whieh ever be¬ 
longed to man as a reasonable creature, but it is 
strengthened by the gift of the Holy Spirit, and 
he is thus enabled to avoid sin and to keep God’s 
eommandments. We are elearly taught, and it 
is always implied in the Xew Testament, that the 
Christian has free will through the gift of regene¬ 
ration ; our free will, indeed, is the only founda¬ 
tion on which' its promises and threatenings can 
be supposed to rest. [Calvinism. Election.] 
In St. Augustine’s words, “Without the graee of 
God, how does He save the world ; without free 
will how does He judge the world.” 3 The doe- 
trine of man’s free will has always been main¬ 
tained by the Chureh ; by the early Fathers writ¬ 
ing with espeeial reference to the Gnostie and 
Manichsean heresies. An ample eatena of authori¬ 
ties on the subjeet is given by Yossius in his 
history of Pelagianism. 4 

2 The awful state of heathenism before the Coming of 
Christ is fully described by Dr. Dollinger in the Jew and 
Gentile in the Courts of the Temple of Christ, translated 
by Darnell [1862]. 

3 Si igitur non est Dei gratia, quomodo salvat mun- 
dum ? et si non est liberum arbitrium quomodo judicat 
nrundum ? [Epistola cexiv. al 46, Valentino Abbati.] 

4 Histories Felagiancc, lib. vii. pars 11, de Arbitrii 
liberiate [1655]. 
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GALLIC ANISM. [Pragmatic Sanction.] 

GEMARA. [Talmud.] 

GENUELECTEN TES. The third order of 
penitents in the Primitive Church, who were 
also ealled Prostrati and Substrati. The Greek 
forms of the name were T owKXivovTes and 
'Y"o7ri7rrovTes. They ranked above the Audi- 
entes, and below the Consistentes. As soon 
as the Catechumens, including the Competentes, 
had been dismissed, the deacon’s duty was to bid 
prayers for these penitents, and the earliest form 
of the prayer used is preserved in the eighth 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions. They 
then received the benediction of the bishop, and 
were dismissed before the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist began. These prayers are also men¬ 
tioned in the nineteenth Canon of the Council of 
Laodicea, and the penitents themselves in the 
eleventh Canon of Nicsea. After a year of dis¬ 
cipline and probation, the Genuflectentes became 
CONSISTENTES. 

GENUINENESS. [Authenticity.] 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. This ancient 
Eucharistic hymn, often called “The Angelical 
Hymn ” and “ The Great Doxology,” is of primi¬ 
tive antiquity. It exists in MS. in the Alexan¬ 
drine Codex, one of the three earliest MSS. 
of the Holy Bible, where it forms part of a 
morning hymn [-potrevxy ec oOivrj], of which the 
remainder is the germ of the Te Deum. But it 
is mentioned in the Apostolical Constitutions 
[vii. 47], which are probably of still earlier date, 
and it is also quoted by St. Athanasius in his 
Treatise on Virginity, with an injunction respect¬ 
ing its use. St. Chrysostom frequently refers to 
it, and speaks of it as being used by ascetics for 
their morning hymn. In an early English psalter, 
going by the name of Athelstan, it is also called 
a Sunday morning hymn. The last words of 
Potycarp are too like some in the hymn to be 
otherwise than a quotation from it adapted to 
individual use. They are Aid rovro koll rrepl 
irav rcuv ae aiv(3, ere evXoyw ere So£a£cj [Euseb. 
iv. 15], those of the Alexandrine MS. being 
Aivovpev (re, evXoyovpev ere, So^oXoyovpev cre. 

The ancient liturgical commentators attribute 
the hyruu in its present form to Telesphorus, 
Bishop of Rome [a.d. 128-138], but it does not 
appear that he did anything more than order its 
use in the Liturgy. It seems, however, to have 
been only definitely adopted as an Eucharistic 
hymn in the time of Svmmaekus, Bishop of Rome 
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at the beginning of the sixth century. The first 
words of it are found in the Liturgy of St. James, 
and this probably represents the earliest usage of 
Telesphorus. A phrase of it also appears in the 
Lituigy of St. Chrysostom. But it has never 
been used at the Eucharist in the East except by 
the Nestorians, being always, as it still is, used 
by the Eastern Church as part of a morning 
canticle. Alcuin attributes the composition of 
the Gloria in Excelsis to St. Hilary of Poictiers 
[a.d. 350-367], whose name is also associated 
with the Te Deum. The two hymns are, as has 
been shewn, part of one in their original form, 
so that it is not unlikely St. Hilary’s work was 
that of separating the primitive morning hymn of 
the Church into two portions, the earlier one of 
which eame shortly afterwards to be generally 
adopted in the Eucharistie Office. In all Western 
Liturgies of ancient date, except one used at 
Luxoviiuu, in Gaul, in the seventh century [Pal¬ 
mer, Orig. Liturg. iv. § 23], the Gloria in Ex- 
eelsis occurs at the beginning of the office. In 
1552 it was moved thence to its present position 
in the English Liturgy [Daniel, Thesaur. Hymno- 
log.; Bona, Per. Liturg.\ 

GLORIA PATRI. The angelic hymns of 
Isa. vi. 3, and Luke ii. 13, with the baptismal 
formula of Matt, xxviii. 19, were very likely to 
have moulded the thoughts of the early Chris¬ 
tians into the form of adoration which we find in 
the Gloria Patri or “ Little Doxology.” Such a 
form is indicated as early as a.d. 167, in the last 
words of Polycarp, St’ ob crot ervv avTij) ev nvev- 
yaTi 'Aywo 8o£a i<al vvv Kal els rovs peXXovras 
alwvas, dyg v [Act. Polyc. xiv.; Euseb. iv. 15], and 
also in Justin Martyr about the same date. A few 
years later it is found in the prayer at the end of 
St. Clement’s Pcedagogvs, Alvovures rw /jlovm 
U arpl Kol Ybo kol no 'Ayho II vevpari [Clem. 
Alex. Pcedag. iii. ad fin.\ and also in a hymn of 
about the same date, vpvo vgev Uarepa Kal Ylbv 
kol " Ayiov n vev/ia Qeov [Routh, Pell.g. Sac. iii. 
299], Aetius is said to have altered the received 
formula into “ by the Son, in the Holy Spirit,” 
words which ean be used in an orthodox sense, 
as they were by St. Leo [Serm. i. de Nativity, but 
which were intended by the Ariaus as an evasion 
of the direct recognition of our Lord’s divinity 
contained in the orthodox form. 

The use of the Gloria Patri in the Divine Ser- 
viee can be traced back as far as the Council of 
Vaison [can. vi.], which was presided over by 
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Csesnrius of Arles [a.d. 529], and its present 
position, after the Domine ad adjnvandum, is re¬ 
cognised by the Rule of St. Benediet a few years 
later. It is found in the oldest offices of the 
Eastern and Western Churehes (though the 
second elause is used in the East in a rather 
shorter form, “now and ever, world without 
end”). It has been used (it need hardly he added) 
in the Church of England from time immemorial. 

The dogmatie form of the Gloria Patri gives it 
the character of a condensed creed, and a very 
ancient praetiee of the Church of England, that 
of turning towards the altar caeh time that it is 
sung, still maintains its hold on some ehurehes, 
as in the Cathedral of Manchester. This eustom 
is ordered in the Sarum Consuetudinary. An 
inclination of the head, as in the Creed, is also 
ordered by an early canon [Wilkins, Cone. iii. 20], 
and is mentioned in the Mirror of our Lady, 
printed in 1530. 

GLORY. This term has a twofold meaning 
in Scripture; one sensible and material, the other 
intellectual and spiritual. [1.] It means that out¬ 
ward brightness cognizable by the sense of sight, 
whereby it pleased God of old to give a sign of 
His more immediate presence. [2.] It signifies 
also the will of God, the deep spring of which is 
love. 

[1.] When Moses was sent as a deliverer to 
the people of Israel, his attention was first arrested 
by the bush that burned with fire and was not 
consumed. It was his preparation for the more 
dazzling glory that should be revealed to him. 
A correlative idea also may be noted; for as 
clouds are associated with the idea of sunlight, 
and take from it their gorgeous hue ; and as the 
brightest lire throws up smoke, so both of these 
were accessories of the visible glory of the Lord. 
When the law was about to be delivered “Mount 
Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because the 
Lord descended upon it in fire; and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnaee, and 
the whole mount quaked greatly” [Exod. xix. 18], 
which smoke was typified by the incense of the 
temple worship ; so in Isaiah’s vision the “ world 
was full of the glory of the Lord,” but the temple 
also “was full of smoke” [Isa. vi. 3, 4; see 1 
Kings viii. 10, 11], Wherever the glory of the 
Lord appeared to the congregation it was accom¬ 
panied by a darker nimbus [Exod. xvi. 10, 
xxiv. 15, 18 ; Numb. xvi. 42], The glory of the 
Lord that followed in the rear of Israel’s march, 
and gave light by night to them, was as a eloud 
of thielc darkness to the Egyptians [Exod. xiv. 
20], and a cloud of glory resting on the tabernaele 
marshalled the daily pilgrimage of Israel through 
the desert [Exod. xl. 34]. The eloud symbolized 
the judgment of God upon evil-doers; while the 
light of God’s favour shining upon the righteous 
was their earnest of a future reward. Daniel be¬ 
held in his vision one “ like the Son of Man 
coming in the elouds of heaven” [Dan. vii. 13], 
and our Lord declared that thus He should eome 
“ in the clouds of heaven, with power and great 
glory” [Matt. xxiv. 30]; and St. John, “Behold 
He eometli with elouds, and every eye shall see 
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Him, and they also whieh piereed Him; and ail 
kindreds of the earth shall wail because of Him” 
[Rev. i. 7]. It is in both meanings of the word, 
spiritual and material, that the firmament glowing 
with stars is said to declare the glory of God; 
for the heavens are an abiding evidence of the 
might and majesty of God, and of the omnipotence 
of His will who said “let there be light, and 
there was light.” Lastly, as the Bath Col, or 
voiee from heaven, ushered in the day of 
Christ, and angels sung their “Gloria in exeelsis,” 
so it was accompanied as of old by a sensible 
evidence of the present Deity, and “ the glory of 
the Lord shone round about” the shepherds of 
Bethlehem [Luke ii. 9]. In sueh passages as 
these Soga stands in the same relation to Sokciv 
as our word “sheen” does to its German root 
“ seheinen,” to appear. Plotinus, identifying the 
term with “impulse”as the correlative of <pavracrla, 
derives it from Seyo/icu [Enn. Y. v. 1]; but 
&oKeiv is the received etymon. 

[2.] Next, the more spiritual import of the term 
is best traced out from the Hebrew “ eabod,” 
glory. Various organs and component elements 
of the human frame were supposed by Hebrew 
anatomists to be the loeal habitat of the animal 
soul and of moral qualities. Thus the blood Avas 
the life ; the lungs were the seat of the breath of 
life, the soul; the conseienee Avas localized in the 
reins; the nobler affections in the heart; pity 
and eompassion in the mesentery; and in the 
same Avay the similarity of “ cabod,” glory, and 
“ cabed,” the liver [see Gesenius], indicates that 
as in Latin the eholeric principle Avas associated 
Avith this organ, so in IlebreAv the Avhole moral 
character of man derives its foree from the hepatic 
region. Noav the moral character of man is the 
aggregate result of moral qualities that move the 
will. Virtue, honour, truth, &e., are negative 
qualities until \mlition is exercised upon them. 
To Avill and aet as a free agent under the direction 
of a higher Luav than impulse is the glory of man. 
To Avili and aet as moA r ed by the 1oa t c that is His 
A T ery Being is the glory of the Eternal; as the 
glory of man, made after the similitude of the All- 
Perfeet, eonsists in Abolition quickened by the love 
of God and man. Hence the soul endoAved Avith 
free will and independent action eame to be desig¬ 
nated as man’s “glory” [Psa. xvi. 9, xxx. 12, 
lvii. 9, cviii. 1]; “ Unto their assembly, my glory, 
be not thou united” [Gen. xlix. G]. Hence also 
sinee Ave exercise volition upon that Avliieh seems 
good to our refleetive powers, the term &>£a, as 
derived from ookCv, is the LXN. translation of 
“cabod.” In this primary sense the prophet 
said of Him aa t 1io sought not His oAvn Avill [John 
a t , 30], “he shall not judge, Kara ryv 86£av, ac¬ 
cording to his OAvn determination” [“non judicabit 
secundum gloriam,” Iren. III. ix. 3, Massuet.]. 
Those Avhose Avill is laAv from their Avorldly posi¬ 
tion, are <5o£ai, “dignities” [2 Pet. ii. 10; Jude 
8], and the angels are the “spear-armed 8ogai 
that stand about the throne of God” [Philo, de 
Monarch, ii. 218, Oxf.]. The idea therefore of 
free and uncontrolled Avill seems to underlie the 
meaning of So|a, and Avill help to clear the sense 
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in many passages of the Greek Testament. When 
our Lord said, “ I hare glorified Thee upon earth,” 
lie shews that He means the complete performance 
of the Father’s will, by the words added, “ I have 
finished the work that Thou gavest Me to do” 
[John xvii. 4]. “Glorify Me with Thine own 
self with the glory which I had with Thee before 
the world was” [ib. 5], are words that mark 
the ojiovola of the Father and the Son. “ The 
glory which Thou gavest Me I have given them; 
that they may be one as We are One: I in them, 
and Thou in Me, that they may be perfect in one” 
\ib. 22, 23]; the term again indicates unity of will 
and spiritual communion with the Father and 
the Son. The very nucleus of that glory is love: 
“That the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me 
may be in them, and I in them” [ib. 2G], Thus 
the last words of prayer that are recorded of our 
Lord lead us back to the conclusion that the de¬ 
terminate will of God, based in love, is that glory 
in which He has had subsistence from everlasting, 
and to which we hope to be admitted hereafter, 
when our wayward will shall be made one 'with 
the will of the Absolute. 

We thus gain an idea of the term that is 
eminently practical. The King of Kings and Lord 
of Lords is neither made more glorious by our 
praise nor dishonoured by our rebellion. But in 
some degree the light of His glory may be 
reflected in the heart and conduct of His people, 
and so far they are said to “glorify” Him, to 
“live to His glory,” and to be “to the praise of 
His glory.” “ Ye are bought with a price, there¬ 
fore glorify God;” do your Master’s work. And 
in proportion as that Avork is done, and the will 
of man is assimilated to the will of God, it be¬ 
comes free : “ if the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed” [John viii. 3G]. The con¬ 
verse also is true, and man’s natural condition is 
to sin and “ come short of the glory of Godand 
in the same proportion he loses his freedom and 
becomes the slave of sin [ib. 34]. To act then 
according to the will of God, is to glorify Him: 
“Herein is My Father glorified, that ye bring forth 
much fruit” [John xv. 8]; and as the glory of 
God is reflected in the regenerate will and affec¬ 
tions, the believer is said by the Apostle to be 
“ changed into the same image from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord” [2 Cor. 
iii. 18. Eloiiim. Jeiioa'ait. Theism]. 

GNOSTICISM represents a fusion of the 
intellectual and religious systems of the East 
and "West, in which, however, the Eastern ele¬ 
ment considerably predominated. The philo¬ 
sophy of Greece in its first principles had been 
derived from foreign, and principally Eastern 
sources. After a time it came in contact once 
more with Oriental theosophy at Alexandria. 
Here Neo-Platonism revived old philosophic 
veins of thought, and Gnosticism Avas constructed 
from Oriental theories that are not yet lost 
among the Parsees of India. Neo-Platonic teach¬ 
ing remained comparatHely unaffected by external 
systems of thought, and did essential service 
to the cause of Christian truth by its antago¬ 
nism to Gnostic teaching. Augustine says, “ nulli 
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nobis quam ipsi propius accesserunt.” 1 But Gnos¬ 
ticism, with an ecleetic expansiveness, embodied 
Platonic as avcII as other notions with its Magian 
tenets, and touched, at various points, Egyptian, 
Phoenician, and Buddhist religious opinion, as 
well as Alexandrian, Platonic, and Cabbalistic 
lore. The clash of these two main systems re¬ 
newed ancient feuds at Alexandria betAveen East 
and West, that eventually became merged in the 
Catholic teaching of Christianity. This thriving 
centre of commerce received the subtle disputa- 
tations of the Greek schools with its Macedonian 
colonists from its foundation. Eastern adven¬ 
turers, linking their fortunes Avith those of the 
rising city, introduced, as new modes of thought, 
theories that had long been current in the East, 
and had a religious rather than a philosophical 
character for their base. The Isiacal mysteries of 
Egypt, from whence Greece had borroAved her 
mythology, formed a third element; and by the 
joint action of these three main lines of thought, 
the philosophy of the Museum, as avcII as the 
social character of Alexandria, became thoroughly 
cosmopolitan. 3 The fusion ensued Avhich is 
known as Eclecticism. Antiochus had already 
blended together the Academic and Stoic princi¬ 
ples ; Strabo the Geographer had united the latter 
Avith the Peripatetic method ; Sotion the younger 
had combined the ancient theories of Pythagoras 
Avith Stoicism ; and Ammonius, of the Academy, 
had brought together the rival teaching of Plato 
and Aristotle. Potamon, by a bolder generaliza¬ 
tion, built up his system on an eclectic adapta¬ 
tion of all. But a Avider application of the same 
principle soon followed; the teaching of the East 
Avas incorporated Avith that of the West. The 
Magianism of Chakltea and Persia, the arcana of 
Egyptian hierophants and the Cabbala, 3 derived 
originally from Babylon, but largely alloyed Avith 
peculiar misapplications of Pythagorean and 
Platonic notions, Avere all tliroAvn into the crucible, 
and formed the mixed metal that aftenvards ran 
out into Gnostic moulds. The Neo-Platonist and 
the Gnostic each laid claim to the prescription of 
antiquity, and applied unconsciously many funda¬ 
mental principles which the other adopted. Both 
Avere partly of a common stock. For Zoroastrian 
theories reached Egypt, from whence Plato had 
them; Avhile Platonic notions Avere admitted by 
the Gnostic, and materially assisted him in build¬ 
ing up his system and winning acceptance for it. 
Thus Plotinus charges Gnosticism Avith having 
borroAved from The Master the ideas of a First 
Monad, of Substance, Nus, the Demiurge, the 
Mundane Soul, its ttDo?, the soul’s Avithdrawal 
from earthly matters and absorption in lieaA r enly 
contemplation. 4 This Avriter, in his second Ennead, 
and in his OAvn obscure Avay, attacks the Gnostic, 
and throAvs valuable light on the statements of 
Iremeus, Hippolytus, Tertullian, and other anti- 
Gnostic Christian Avriters, while he brings the 

1 Civ. Dei, viii. 5, sec. 1 . 

2 Philo Judeeus is a A\ T ell-known instance of the syncre¬ 
tic teaching that blossomed so vigorously at Alexandria. 

3 Sec Ophites ap. Iren. I. xxvii. Cainbr. ed. 

4 Enn. ii. 9. 
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whole force of an unsparing invective to hear upon 
the object of his scorn. We recognise in this 
hook the following points :—the lapse of the 
spiritual principle the origin of matter and its 
reduction into order by an overflow of Light from 
above ; 2 the origin of evil, and will it be wholly 
cast out from the future habitation of the blessed? 3 
But the creation of the world, he says, and its 
orderly government, is no work of an ideal ema¬ 
nation, it is the offspring of Supreme Wisdom and 
Benevolence. 4 Plotinus’ adds his view of evil, 
that it is only a lower round in a series of steps 
from the lowest to the highest good ; 5 and with 
respect to the apparently uneven distribution of 
riches and poverty, good and bad fortune, they 
arc words without meaning for the wise, 6 who re¬ 
ceive either the one lot or the other with equa¬ 
nimity. He then attacks Gnosticism on the 
moral side, and accuses it of teaching indifference 
to the moral quality of actions, and of encouraging 
an Epicurean indulgence of sense. 7 It never 
speaks out, he says, about virtue and goodness, 
but boasts of its contemplation of the Deity, leav¬ 
ing unchecked such ill principles as love of the 
world, hatred, malice, &e. 8 Pretension to super¬ 
natural power and healing of the sick are a mere 
contemptible juggle.a 

The term yvaxrrtKos is a translation of the 

S / 

Oriental equivalent for <£<Adcro<£os, alira, 

and as such is a fit exponent of the fusion of the 
systems of the East and of the West. It may be 
compared with the Hebrew and Chaldaic \DijTP 10 

The term seems to have subsisted long at 
Alexandria as a word mediae significationis; 
Clement of Alexandria throughout his Stromata 
speaks of the thoroughly informed Christian as 
a true Gnostic. 11 But, in general, it designates the 
heretic who arrogated to himself peculiar means 
of knowing God from which the rest of the world 
were cut off. The union of the spiritual principle 
in man with Divine Substance was the yi'wcrts 
which he claimed as his privilege, representing 
that contemplative abstraction and ecstatic union 
with the Divine Principle which has always been 
the aim of the Eastern devotee, and which formed a 
marked feature also in the peculiarities of the 
Neo-Platonic school. But beside this assumption 
of a higher spiritual development, it meant also 
a spiritual appreciation of allegory which could 
only be known to the initiated. Baur produces 12 
several instances of this use of the word from the 
Epistle of Barnabas. The Ophites first adopted 
the name Gnostic, their notions involving every 
shade of allegory, and mysticism in its wildest 
mood. The Ophite hymn preserved by Hippoly- 
tus assigns to yvwcrts this mystical sense— 

Kal ra KeKpv/xfitva Tps ayias oSov 
yvwoiv icaXtcras TrapaSdxrw. 1 * 

1 Enn. ii. 4. 2 Ibid. 10. 3 Ibid. 5. 

4 Ibid. 11, 12, 6 Ibid. 13. 6 Ibid. 9. 

7 Ibid. 15. _ 8 Ibid. 15, 16. 9 Ibid. 14. 

19 The Persian p,£y as, corresponds with the Rab¬ 
binical 21. 11 Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 

12 Christliche Gnosis, p. 87 ff. 

13 Hippolyt. Philos, v. p,era ob ravra A'dAeera v iavroi/s 
yi-uxrTiKovs, ipdcrKOVTes p,6voi to. (Sadr) ylvucneiv. 14 Ibid. 
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The word yvohm used by St. Paul, and more 
frequently enly vwcris, denotes a spiritual perception 
of evangelic truth, in all the. earlier epistles ; 
afterwards, as Paul the aged, he had observed 
the first rising of the cloud “no bigger than a 
man’s hand” that was soon to spread itself over 
the whole sky; and he warns Timothy against 
the babblings and oppositions —rrjs yjrevBoyvv/xov 
y wo crews . 15 Irenseus makes this expression the 
text of his work in refutation of Gnosticism in all 
its phases. Clement of Rome uses the word in 
its good sense, when he says, in terms of praise 
of the Corinthian Church, “ Who hath not com¬ 
mended your perfect and sure knowledge ;” 1S and 
Ignatius : “ Why are ye not all wise who have re¬ 
ceived the knowledge of God, which is Christ 
Jesus.” 17 In heresiology yrtScns embodies a com¬ 
plex idea, as being derived from a threefold source, 
and the systems that it represents have been re¬ 
ferred by writers either to Greek philosophy, 18 
Oriental mysticism, or Judaism. Mosheim has 
treated Gnosticism as almost exclusively of Orien¬ 
tal growth. Neander divides it into two families 
that are respectively Jewish and anti-Jewish; 
Simon Magus, who first engrafted a Christology 
on the Gnostic system, being referred to the minor 
eclectic communities. But, since Neander wrote, 
the discovery of the PMlosophwmena of Hippoly- 
tus has given invaluable aid towards the classifi¬ 
cation and arrangement of the Protean forms of 
Gnosticism. This writer gives long passages of 
Simon’s rhapsodies, 19 and places him at the head 
and front of the movement. Matter traces out 
certain Gnostic schools, which he names according 

* o 

to their locality, Syrian, Egyptian, Asiatic. In 
the following observations the heresy will be 
treated as either Alexandrian or Syrian. 

To make the reception of such gross perversions 
of truth possible it was given out that the system 
had been revealed to the Apostles, and reserved 
by them as esoteric doctrine only to be communi¬ 
cated to those who should be found worthy as 
being of the spiritual seed. Yet even so the 
Apostles only had a half knowledge of it, being 
unable to discriminate between what our Lord 
said and did as an AEon of the Plcroma, and what 
as man affected with the attributes of matter. 
The Parables of our Lord were treated with espe¬ 
cial veneration ; the free interpretation that they 
admitted rendering them easily susceptible of an 
heretical meaning. “Babblings,” that to the 
Oriental mind may have been wisdom, trickery 
to deceive the ignorant, and riddles that never 
could have become knowledge, make up the sub¬ 
stance of Gnosticism. That such a system should 
have applied any part of the Christian revelation 

15 1 Tim. vi. 20. 

^ Clem, cicl Cor., i.c. t ttjv T€\elcLv kclI dcr^aX^ yvCoaiv . 

17 Ign. ad Eph. 17 : rrjv yvwoav rod 6eov y 5 kanv ’lyaovs 
Xpccrr6s. 

18 Hrereses a philosopliia subornantur ipsre. Tertul. 
Prccscr . 7. Pliilosophi Patriarchs haereticorum. c. Her- 
mog. 8, dc An. 3. Hippolytus takes very much the same 
view, tracing Gnostic notions back to the Timceus of Plato 
as the fountain-head. 

19 Hippolyt. Philosophum. vi. 18. See also the intro¬ 
duction to the Cambr. ed. of Irenseus, p. Ixvi. 
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only shews the headway made hy the Gospel, in 
that it was able to attract to itself the elements of 
humanity however discordant, and form circles 
of attraction however wide in extent. The pro¬ 
blem that the Gnostic teacher professed to solve 
was this. TIow is the creation of matter, inherent¬ 
ly evil, to be accounted for -without compromising 
the Majesty of the Supreme! A separation of 
good and evil, the iinal cause of all that lias been 
done for man, a matter also of Parsee belief, was 
a prominent feature in the Gnostic theory. The 
Gnostic notion of creation, evil, and redemption, 
may be thus briefly traced. One Supreme Being 
existed from all eternity in pro-cosmic silence, 
having -within his own intelligence the Pieroma 
of Axons, 1 afterwards to be evolved, as self-con¬ 
sciousness is inseparable from mind. 2 Love 3 was 
the impulsive principle whereby the “ only be¬ 
gotten ” A us was evolved, 4 and Gnosis was the 
substance of this first development. There was 
inseparable also from each successive emanation 
an evflnpjcns, or “ intentio animi,” whereby every 
Axon desired a knowledge of Bythus. This 
Entliymesis was intensified as Gnosis waned, the 
two moving in inverse ratio. Thus a point was 
at length gained when Gnosis was at its minimum, 
and Entliymesis at its maximum, of energy; this 
point was opos, the boundary of the Pleroma, 
which the /Eon Sophia transgressed in her desire 
to attain a knowledge of Bythus. This stray 
1 in-lit from the Pleroma was causative, first of all 
inferior spiritual bstance, and eventually of 
matter, into which principle of in¬ 

telligence and plastic life. It was in this -way 
that the Alexandrian Gnostic accounted for the 
creation of matter, which per se was an inert 
mass without life or energy, such as Plato has 
described it, but it was not eternal, as he held it 
to be; the Syrian Gnostic, following the Oriental 
theory, declared that was eternally the resi 
of evil (Aliriman). In either point of view it 
was the dead limit of Divine development. 
Labes, 5 an abortive emanation evolved beyond the 
Pleroma, was the origin of Demiurge, whose 
mission was to bring into order the hylic mass, 
and form it, unconsciously to himself, according 
to the supreme ideas of Bythus. Evil spirits of 
every grade came to life by his energy from the 
unmixed principle of evil that he found ready to 
his hand. But good and evil were variously 
combined in human souls, which are classed as 
spiritual, psychic, and carnal. A world so formed 
was too corrupt for Bythus to govern. Therefore 
Demiurge "was its ruler, and gave to it the Jewish 
law, whereby it was destined that the airoKarau- 
Tacris, or restoration of all things, should be worked 
out. The Syrian differed only so far from the 

1 iEons as existing eternally in Bythus; for which 

the Syriae equivalent is entity. j 

2 In the more aneient Persian theosophy there was One 
Supreme Being antecedently to Ormuzd and Ahriman. 
hitrod. to Iren. Cambr. ed. p. xiii. 

3 rb Sb ryjs dyaTrijs 7r vev/xa niKparai rip rijs yviiaews, 
ayairt] ybp fjv S\os. k.t.X. Hippo!. Phil. vi. 29 ; Iren. i. 
2 ; Didase. Or. 7. 

4 6 fxkv pielvas fiovoyevfy bibs . . . r-qu evOb/xTjinv dia TTjS 
yi'dxrews i^ijyeirai rots alwaiv. Diadasc. Or. sec. 7. 

8 iKTp&fia, 1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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Alexandrian scheme as it made Demiurge au 
enemy of Bythus, IV/na; his aim being to detain 
the stray principle of light, by entangling it in the 
world of matter. 'The Law also was his creation, 
devised for the purpose of enslaving man, but it 
served in no way for the preparation of any final 
denouement. The Gnostic, whether of Alexandria 
or Syria, had his theory of redemption, the effect 
of which should be a final separation of good from 
bad, and a liberation of the stray Pleroma princi¬ 
ple from its implication with matter. Bedernp- 
tion was from Bythus, who in due course sent an 
/Lon from the Pleroma, variously termed Soter, or 
Jesus, or Christ. All sects did not allow him to 
be of the principal Axons, but all denied that he 
was truly man. His was a twofold nature. 
There was the being formed of matter that de- 
scended in human form into Jordan and w T as 
baptized ; and there was the heavenly Axon that 
alighted upon Jesus, and enabled Plim to work 
miracles, but eventually left Him to expire on the 
cross. The Syrian Gnosis differed in taking 
an entirely Docetic view of the human nature 
of Christ. The body of Christ was formed 
of ideal matter, -wholly spectral and unreal. 
[Docetai.] The Passion of Christ, whether real or 
apparent, was brought about by Demiurge hoping 
that the souls of men, without redemption, might 
be retained as his vassals. The Passion had no 
expiatory or restorative power. The whole work 
of redemption consisted in the purification of the 
spiritual seed, and in making psychic natures, i.e. 
Catholic Christians, capable of salvation through 
yvtoerts. Of the hylic there was no hope, they 
were foredoomed to destruction, reprobate beyond 
the possibility of recovery. The [Resurrection was 
denied, or was declared “to be past already.” 
The Axon Christ had done with the crucified 
body, and man in his bodily nature could not 
possibly become a denizen of the world of spirits. 
At the end of all tilings the seed of the Pleroma 
should be reabsorbed into realms of light, and 
matter should relapse into Chaos, or the Brah- 
minical nullity, [Nirvana. The doctrine of grace 
was ignored, 6 where each Gnostic was so true to 
the spiritual seed as to be free from all fear of 
lapse. Sacramental life also was an unknown 
principle, -while the juggling deceits connected 
with the celebration made Gnosticism especially 
hateful to the Church. 7 With respect to the 
moral results of such teaching, a difference is 
observable between the Alexandrian and Syrian 
systems. In the first, Demiurge was the repre¬ 
sentative of Bythus ; as such his law was treated 
with something like respect, and the bodily 
appetites kept under by a certain degree of moral 
discipline. [Marriage being a highly honourable 
estate among the J ews, was not rejected; it was 
also the earthly counterpart of the av(vyiai of the 
Pleroma. But the Syrian Gnostic flew to wilder 
extremes. Here the notion that matter was the 
matrix of evil drove the more spiritual-minded 
into asceticism, such as the sect of the Encratites, 

6 The term, however, had a part assigned to it in the 
Marcosian imposture. Iren. I. vii. 2, Cumin*, ed. 

7 Iren. I. vii. 
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who forbad to marry, while others of grosser 
staple gave themselves up to an unbridled licen¬ 
tiousness, and, flinging aside all restraint of law, 
were known as Antinomians and Antitacti. 1 The 
Demiurge having only given law for the purpose 
of holding the spirit of man under bondage, any 
mode of shewing contempt for it, however gross, 
was declared to be free from sin. In times of 
persecution. Gnostics held that it was not required 
of them to suffer martyrdom rather than sacri¬ 
fice at the altars of Paganism; they were of the 
true seed, and should be gathered again into the 
Pleroma, and no act of impiety could disqualify 
them for their inheritance. And this had a 
fatal influence on the Church. The vicious Gnos¬ 
tic principle excited hatred in the philosophic 
heathen. In their contempt for both they cared not 
to distinguish between the true Christian and the 
counterfeit; hence the Church was often made to 
suffer for the ravings of heresy. Gnosticism, 
vigorously opposed by the Church, had a mortal 
enemy in the ISTeo-Platonic School of Alexandria. 2 
It flourished throughout the second century; 
but combated in front by the Church, and taken 
in flank by the severe logic of the schools, it was 
already in a state of disintegration when Mani- 
clnean notions arose and finally superseded it. 
Absurd and irrational as the system of Gnosticism 
may have been, it was not without its use. In 
Greece and Rome polytheism was upheld as the 
religion of the body politic, but the Eastern mind 
recoiled with a hearty abhorrence from poly¬ 
theism. Philosophy gained a religious element, 
so far as it was connected with theosophy. As 
in these wild strayings of the human intellect it 
is more pleasing to trace the faintest glimmering 
of reason than to treat them as one unmeaning 
blank; so there is some satisfaction in the thought 
that the sudden eradication of these weeds might 
have endangered the existence of the true seed, 
over which they had been scattered broadcast. 
They were sown by the malice of the enemy, but 
when once sown there was less danger in their 
toleration than in their precipitate removal. We 
have to thank this heresy for many valuable 
writings against them by the earlier Fathers, in 
which the faith and practice of primitive times 
have been described with a clearness that, so far as 
it reaches, leaves little to be desired. The 
evil has been ephemeral, its antidote is a /enj/ra 
ei’s aei. [Irenteus, Hair, with the introduction 
to the Cambridge ed., also the prelim, dissert, in 
Massuet’s ed. ; Ilippolyti Philosophumena, ed. 
Miller; Neander, Genet. Entwick.; Matter, H. 
Critique; Baur, Christliche Gnosis; Herzog’s 
Realencycl. arid Kitchen Lexicon, v. Gnosis .] 
GOD. [Elohim. Jehovah. Theism, &c.] 

GOSPELS. Every reader must have noticed 
the striking relation which subsists among the 
first three Gospels,—not merely the similarity, 
but the exact repetition of certain passages. 
Forty-two sections are common to all three; in 

1 “ Oppositionists.” 

2 The second of the Enncads of Plotinus, r-pbs to bs 
yiwri/cot/s, though very obscure, is highly interesting as 
txkibiting Gnosticism from the philosophic point of view. 
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addition to which there are twelve sections com¬ 
mon to St. Matthew and St. Mark; five to St. 
Mark and St. Luke; and fourteen to St. Luke 
and St. Matthew. This fact has been noticed 
from an early period; 3 and to account for it three 
principal hypotheses have been proposed in 
modern times. [1.] That there Avas an original 
document (or documents) of Avhieh the Evange¬ 
lists in common made use. This common original 
Avas composed in Greek, according to Le 
Glerc; in Syriac or Chaldaic, according to 
Lessing; in “Aramaic” (of Avhieh there Avcre 
three particular recensions), according to Eicli- 
horn—an hypothesis adopted Avith still further 
complications by Bishop Marsh. [2.] That each 
Evangelist Avas acquainted Avith, and made use of, 
the Gospel or Gospels Avhieh had been Avritten 
earlier than his OAvn. So ToAvnson and Hug. 
[3.] The third hypothesis has been suggested 
by the historian Gieseler; and this hypothesis 
has prepared the way for the development of the 
mythical theory by the hand of Strauss. Gieseler 
maintains that for several years after our Lord’s 
death the Apostles lived together at Jerusalem. 
The acts and Avords of Jesus naturally formed the 
constant subject of their conversation; and thus, 
as they mutually aided each other’s reminiscences, 
evrnnts and doctrines became fixed in their memory. 
Hence a permanent type of oral teaching, diversi¬ 
fied by the private recollection of each Apostle; 
and from this traditional source, the Gospels, in 
process of time, Avere reduced to their present 
Avritten form. 4 It is unnecessary, perhaps, to add 
that these speculations are entirely hypothetical. 5 
The essential point of difference betAveen the 
first three or synoptic Gospels and the fourth, 
consists in this, that St. John had in view 
the opponents of pure Christianity Avithin the 
Church, A\hile the synoptical Avriters addressed 
themselves either to JeAvs or to Gentiles. St. 
Matthew, as his entire Gospel shcAVS, seeks to 
establish the identity of the FTeAV Testament re- 
A'elation Avith that of the Old ; St. Mark’s object is 
to exhibit the facts of Christianity in opposition to 
the superstitions of the heathen; St. Luke, if we 
keep in view Avhat is related in the Acts of the 
Apostles, plainly desires to trace how the Gospel 
advanced from Jerusalem to Rome; St. John, as 
his theme required, supplies the supplement and 
confirmation of Avhat had been previously Avritten 
by the other three. Eusebius, in his chapter 
“'On the order of the Gospels” [//. E. iii. 24], 
ratifies the concurrent A r oice of earlier history, 6 

3 See art. on Canons of Eusebius. St. Augustine 
Avrites :—“ Marcus euni [soil. Matthaeum] subsecutus 
tauquam pedissequus, et breviator ejus videtur. Cum 
solo quippe Joanne nihil dixit; solus ipse perpauca; 
cum solo Luca pauciora ; cum Mattlueo vero plurima ; et 
multa pene totidem atque ipsis verbis.” Be Cons. Ev. 
i. 2. 

4 “ Ueber die Entstehung der scbriftl. Evangelien.” 
Leipzig, ISIS. 

5 For a further statement, see Lee on Inspiration. 

App. 0. 

6 Muratori’s Fragment [ap. Eouth, Fcl. Sacr. i. p. 394]; 
Yictorinus \ap. Eouth, ib. p. 408]; Clemens Alex. [ap. 
Euseb., H. E. vi. 14]. St. Jerome thus sums up the ear¬ 
lier authorities : “ Joannes Apostolus novissimus omnium 
seripsit Evangelium . . . ad versus Ceriutlium aliosque 
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which is to the effect that St. John’s narrative 
was the last in point of time, and that he gave 
his testimony to the truth of what had been pre¬ 
viously written. The result of Tischendorf s in¬ 
vestigation in his tract, “Wann wurden unsere 
Evangelien verfasst?” is that the beginning of what 
he calls “ the Evangelical Canon” must be placed 
“about the end of the first century” [sec. 67]. 
That the books composing this “ Canon” were 
neither more nor less than four, is one of the facts 
most clearly established by ancient testimony. 
Thus, two writers about the middle of the second 
century [circ. a.d. 160]—Theophilus of Antioch 
and Tatian—set themselves expressly to harmonize 
the writings of the four Evangelists. We are told 
of the nature of the treatise of Theophilus by St. 
Jerome ; x and the title of Tatian’s treatise, Diates- 
saron — i.e. “the Gospel formed out of four”—of 
itself explains his object. The fact that such works 
were written soon after the middle of the second 
century proves that the recognition and use of all 
four Gospels was established long before that date. 
The heretics objected that the Church claimed 
four gospels, while the Apostles taught but one ; 2 
hence the Fathers are at great pains to shew that 
their Gospel is always one; presented, neverthe¬ 
less, under four forms, handed down by four 
witnesses, divided into four books. St. Irenseus 
illustrates by the four forms which made up the 
cherubim [Ezek. i. 10; Rev. iv. 7] this fact of 
the “ quadriforme (rerpapopfiov) Evangelium” 
\Adv. Hair. iii. 11] ; St. Cyprian compares the 
four rivers which encircled Paradise [Ep. 73]; 
St. Jerome styles the four Evangelists “ quadriga 
Domini, et verura Cherubim” [Ep. 53, Ad Pau- 
linurn). As none but our four Gospels even claim 
to form part of the Canon of the New Testament, 
the proof adducible in support of the authenticity 
of any one is thus indirectly a proof of the 
authenticity of each of the other three. [Canon.] 

GRACE. This term means, in strict propriety, 
a supernatural gift of God freely bestowed upon 
man for the merits of Christ. But it is also used 
in a much wider sense. 

First, it includes that original goodness and 
favour by which God inclines to fallen man; 
■with the consequent steps which in the counsels 
of God were necessary for man’s salvation. God’s 
first will is that all men shall be saved; Ilis 
second will, that this salvation shall be through 
His Son. Here is, therefore, the Grace of the 
Father, His first love and the gift of His Son : 
the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, though 
He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor: and 
the Grace of the Holy Spirit, through whose 
overshadowing the Son w r as conceived and born 
into the world. This is the Grace of God’s un¬ 
deserved favour. 

Secondly, the term Grace includes the revela- 

hsereticos . . . sed et aliam causam hujus scripturse 
ferunt. Quod cum legisset Matthsi, Marci, et Lucae 
volumina, probaverit quidem textum historic, et vera eos 
dixisse firmaverit,” &c. Be Vir. III. ix. 

1 “Theophilus .. qui quatuor Evangelistarum in unum 
opus dicta compingens,” &c. Epist. 151, ad Algas. 

2 See the words of the Marcionite in the “Dialogus de 
recta fide,” ap. Origen., Opp. i. p. 807. 
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tion of this mystery, the declaring to man the 
Word of life. Christ, Himself the Word, was 
the first preacher of the Word. The Holy Spirit 
speaks by the prophets. And to the Church is 
committed by the Son, with the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, the ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments. This is the Grace of outward in¬ 
struction. 

Thirdly, the term Grace includes that super¬ 
natural gift to man whereby he is enabled to em¬ 
brace the salvation provided and offered, whereby 
the sufferings and merits of Christ, which are suf¬ 
ficient for the salvation of the whole world, are 
made available and effectual to the salvation of 
the faithful. And this is nothing else than the 
working of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of men. 
This is the Grace of inward sanctification. 

The first is the well-spring of all good: the 
second, the appointed instrument of good: the 
third, that which gives effect to the instrument. 

Under the first arises the question, If God 
would have all men to be saved, and if Christ died 
for all men, why is it that all are not saved l God’s 
principal desire and will touching man’s happiness 
is not always satisfied. The whole history of 
mankind, the whole narrative of the Bible, is but 
a long example of God’s designs of mercy thwarted 
by man’s negligence, perverseness, and sin. Our 
Lord’s woids when He wept over Jerusalem sug¬ 
gest the only answer which can be given. “ It is 
on all sides confessed that His will in this kind 
oftentimes succeedeth not, the cause whereof is 
a personal impediment making particular men 
incapable of that good which the will of His 
general providence did ordain for all man¬ 
kind.” [Hooker, Append, b. v., Keble’s ed. ii. 
p. 726.] 

A second question arises, What has God’s grace 
effected for mankind irrespective of the revelation 
of the mystery 1 The answer is that Christ is 
the Saviour of all men, though especially of them 
that believe [1 Tim. v. 10]. He has rendered 
all men salvabiles, eapable of salvation; and sal- 
vandos, designed to salvation. He has redeemed 
all mankind. [See Barrow, Sermons on Univer¬ 
sal Redemption .] With regard to those who have 
not the Gospel, the law of nature written in men’s 
hearts, the dictates of reason, the secret whisper 
of grace and checks of eonscience, the ordinary 
works of creation, the continual expression of 
Divine beneficence—by these men may seek God, 
if haply they may feel after Him and find Him. 
[Acts xvii. 27.] And these are by the grace of 
God, by the working of the Spirit, in virtue of 
the Incarnation, no less than the grace of the 
Gospel. The Spirit strives 'with all men, and 
from the first there has been no influence of the 
Spirit, except in virtue of Christ’s mediation. 

A third question occurs, Is the revelation of 
the Gospel an external instruction merely, or is it 
accompanied by a supernatural work on the heart 
of the hearer 1 To this the answer is found in 
our Lord’s words, “I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.” “As often as ye 
eat this Bread . . ye do shew forth the Lord’s 
death.” The Spirit “when He is come will 
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convince the world, of sin/’ &c. Hence, with an 
adequate proposal of the Gospel by the Word 
and Sacraments, there is always exerted upon the 
hearts of men the great power of the Gospel, the 
death of Christ, through the influence of the 
Spirit. Consequently, from this and from the 
answer to the preceding question, it follows, that, 
practically, there never has occurred and never 
can occur the case contemplated in Question 4. 
Has man power by his own natural strength to 
turn to God ? The case cannot occur, for the in¬ 
fluence of the Spirit spoken of in Questions 2 and 
3 must be held sufficient for its purpose, that of 
enabling those to turn to God who are not bent 
on resisting the supernatural work. The answer 
is based upon such Scriptures as John vi. 44, 65; 
Phil. ii. 13; and upon the doctrine of Scripture 
regarding our original corruption [John viii. 34; 
Horn. viii. 21 ; Eph. ii. 1 ; Col. ii. 13] : all such 
language shewing the helplessness of the unre¬ 
generate man. [1 Cor. ii. 14; comp. Horn. viii. 
5-7.] 

Regarding this question, Hooker distinguishes 
between the aptness and ableness of the will: the 
aptness, freely to take or refuse things set before 
it, which is so essential to the will, that being 
deprived of this, it loses the nature and cannot 
possibly retain the definition of will—and the 
ableness, which actuates the possibility of the 
will in that which is good. This ableness has 
been lost. If we had kept our first ableness, we 
should not need grace; had aptness been also lost, 
grace could work in us no more than it does 
in brute creatures. Freedom of operation we have 
by nature, but the ability of virtuous operation 
by grace. [Hooker’s Works, Keble, ii. p. 683. 
Free-will.] 

All those, then, to v r hom the Gospel is ade¬ 
quately proposed are called by God’s grace. 
Many are called: but the grace is not irresistible, 
and few are chosen. 

Hence, again, it may be asked, Is there in 
those who do obey a more energetic action of 
God’s grace than in those who do not obey ? Is 
there a discriminative calling of some above 
others, an effectual calling of some not addressed 
to others? To which it may be answered, That 
a variety in the measures of outward grace is 
evident; but there is no proof in Holy Scripture 
that any difference is made by the Holy Spirit 
between any two men who are alike subjected 
to the same measure of outward grace. They 
who assert that there is such a difference are 
led to the assertion as an inference frem the 
doctrine of election and predestination. We 
are not to draw inferences fiom that doctrine, as 
if it were within our comprehension, and could 
possibly be made one of the premisses of a syllo¬ 
gism. The Scriptures, which speak of the calling 
of the elect, do not deny the calling of others. 
Pom. viii. 29, 30 asserts that the elect, whoso¬ 
ever and wheresoever they are, in due time are 
called. It does not assert the superiority of the 
call which is obeyed over that call [Matt. xx. 16] 
which is not obeyed. It implies the further 
graee given to those who obey the first eall. That 
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further grace would have been given to all had 
all alike been obedient. 

And thus we arrive at head III. of our original 
division, the grace of inward sanctification, work¬ 
ing in those who are foreknown, predestinated, 
and called. 

Does this Grace of God work in the elect, or 
with them ? Does it require a concurrent action 
of man’s will? The tenth Article of Religion 
is express upon the point; “ preventing us that 
we may have a good will, and working with us 
when we have that good will.” The Article 
originally said “working in us,” and so the 
words stand in the Parker MS. Our present 
wording is based on those Scriptures which, 
while they speak of God’s working in us, re¬ 
quire at the same time the work of man. So in 
Phil. ii. 12, 13, the precept for man’s working 
is given first, and then as a stimulus to and the 
corrective of the precept, the working of God. 
Work, for God works with you, and both the will 
and the work are God’s [2 Pet. i. 10 ; Heb. xii. 
15 ; 1 John iii. 24]. And all the varied precepts 
of Scripture given to those who have received the 
grace of God, shew the same; that we are to 
work, because God worketh in us. “ For let the 
Spirit be never so prompt, if labour and exercise 
slacken, we fail. The fruits of the Spirit do not 
follow men, as the shadow doth the body, of their 
own accord. If the grace of sanctification did so 
work, what should the grace of exhortation need? 
It were even as superfluous and vain to stir men 
up unto good, as to request them when they walk 
abroad not to lose their shadows. Grace is not 
given us to abandon labour, but labour required 
lest our sluggishness should make the grace of 
God unprofitable ” [Hooker, ii. p. 697]. These 
considerations give also the answer to— 

^Neither is God’s grace hi the elect irresis¬ 
tible ? So long as the concurrence of man’s 
will and man’s work is required, so long will a 
failure in man defeat God’s mercy, so long may 
he quench the Spirit, so long may he depart 
from grace given, and draw back unto perdition 
[Heb. x. 39]. God’s grace is sufficient, but 
grace, excluding possibility to sin, was neither 
given to angels in their first creatiou, nor to man 
before his fall, but reserved for both, till God be 
seen face to face in the state of glory. Grace is 
not therefore given here in that measure which 
taketh away possibility of sinning, and so effec¬ 
tually movetli the will as that it cannot [Hooker, 

ii. p. 688]. 

To sum up. The grace of the Father is the 
gift of His Son, who of God is made unto us 
wisdom and righteousness, sanctification* and re¬ 
demption. Accordingly, salvation in the whole 
[Eph. ii. 8], and in all its parts, election [Pom. 
xi. 5], calling [2 Tim. i. 9], justification Pom. 

iii. 24], adoption [Eph. i. 5, 6], sanctification 
[2 Cor. ix. 8 are said to be by grace. The work 
is carried on in the Church, and operates in the 
heart of each man by the power of the Holy 
Spirit’s agency. His are the words of life and 
the sacraments of life, and the manner of God’s 
operation through ’grace is to make heavenly 
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mysteries plain to the dark understanding of 
man; to add motive efficacy to that which there 
presents itself as the object of man’s will. 

A general definition, then, of grace, as compre¬ 
hending all the kinds above enumerated, can only 
be, that Grace is the free favour of God by which. 
He has in Christ provided a way of salvation, 
and enables man in Christ to embrace that way. 
Hut as the third kind is often spoken of as grace 
distinctively, in that sense grace may be defined 
as : A supernatural gift of God to man, given for 
supernatural purposes, and bestowed freely for 
the sake of Christ’s merits, including all super¬ 
natural powers and abilities by which the work 
of Christ is carried on in the Church, and in the 
heart of man, and comprehending within the 
sphere of its operation all the powers and affec¬ 
tions of man. 

A further question is often asked, or implied, 
namely, Who are in a state of grace 1 Referring 
again to our threefold division of the term, in the 
first degree the whole world is in a state of grace. 
God so loved the world that He sent His only 
Son. The benefits accruing to mankind in 
general through the Incarnation cannot be over¬ 
rated. Secondly, in a higher degree all are in a 
state of grace, to whom is come the word whieh 
preaches peace by Jesus Christ. But the words 
“state of grace ” are commonly used, as is natural 
among Christian men, with reference to the third 
degree, the grace of inward sanctification. 

How, it is by baptism that men are put into a 
state of grace [Tit. iii. 5]. The Holy Spirit 
then imparts a new principle, by which the 
mind and will of man, before weighed down, 
become to tt vevya, and by whieh the or 

animal soul is purified and elevated. Further 
grace is added to sustain the new life, that the 
whole body, soul, and spirit, may be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of Jesus Christ. They, 
then, are in a state of graee who live and walk 
in the Spirit, and the measure and test of their 
state are the fruits of the Spirit that they bear. 
And the Spirit of God witnesses with our spirits 
that we are the ehildren of God, not by oracle, 
or voice, or whisper within us, but, first, by 
those gracious fruits and effects which it has 
wrought in us; and, secondly, by enlightening our 
understandings and assisting the faculties of our 
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souls, as need requires, to discern those gracious 
fruits and effects [Bull, Discourse on the Testi¬ 
mony of the Spirit in the Faithful, Works, vol. ii.]. 
The testimony of a renewed conscience is the 
witness of the Spirit that we are in a state of 
grace. [Spirit. Assurance. Indefectible 
Grace.] 

GRADUAL. A psalm or portion of a psalm 
sung between the Epistle and Gospel, represented 
in the Anglican rite by “ Glory be to Thee, 0 
Lord.” The name is associated with the steps of 
the Ambon, now represented by the steps of the 
sacrarium, and it is found in old English in the 
form (/rail. The book containing these anthems 
was called Gradale, but the term was loosely em¬ 
ployed, as the Gradale was generally an Antipho- 
nar, or Antiphonarium, as well; con taming in 
fact everything that was sung antiphonally at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist [Zacchar. cle 
Latin, libr. liturg. disquisitio]. 

GUARD I AH AH GEL. There has been a 
pious belief among many in all ages of the Church 
that besides the general ministrations of angels, 
as the servants of God in carrying out His Provi¬ 
dence towards men, there are also particular 
ministrations of individual angels, appointed to 
guard, guide, and comfort the individual persons 
to whom they are assigned. Such an opinion was 
common among the Jews, and was not unknown 
[Bull, Serm. xii.] even among the Greeks. This 
general belief of the pre-Christian world receives 
some countenance from the Hew Testament. Our 
Lord declares respecting little ones that believe 
on Him, “Eor I say unto you, that in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of My 
Father which is in heaven” [Matt, xviii. 10], 
where the pronoun aurwV is thought to shew that 
each such little one has its own proper guardian 
angel. “ His angel ” is also spoken of in the case 
of St. Peter, though only as a supposition of the 
Apostles and disciples, or some of them [Acts xii. 
15]. Bishop Bull concludes “ it highly probable 
that every faithful person, at least, hath his par¬ 
ticular good genius or angel, appointed by God 
over him, as the guardian and guide of his life ” 
[Bull, Serm. xii.], and such is the opinion of 
many good theologians, as well as of many saintly 
Christians. [Angels.] 
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HADES. [Intermediate State. Hell.] 

HAGGADAH. The lighter illustrations, 
gnomes and folk-lore of the Talmud arc known 
as “ Haggadoth ” narratives. If the Halaeoth 
[Halacah] are the judicial ballast that give steadi¬ 
ness to the Midrash or exposition [Midrash], the 
Haggadah is the “ popularis aura ” that hears the 
Rabbinical craft along; hut it is of no real autho¬ 
rity, and serves merely the purpose of illustration. 
These Haggadic narratives are found principally 
at the close of the Mishnic portions of the Gemara, 
as well as interspersed in its substance, indicating 
so far a later origin. Frankel, in rather hyper¬ 
bolical terms of praise, says of them, “ They are 
as vivid flashes; or as those spirits of light in 
Jewish myth, that flow forth in daily myriads 
from God’s throne, and then vanish again to make 
way for others” [ Vor stud. z. LXX.\ The Samson 
riddle and the fable of the trees [Jud. ix. 8, xiv. 
14] are instances of Scriptural Haggadah ; as are 
the proverbs of the Son of Sirach and the fables 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha. Professor 
Hurwitz has collected a few of these Haggadoth 
in his volume of Hebrew tales, the introduction 
of which contains valuable observations on Tal¬ 
mudic lore in general. There is often a deeper 
philosophic meaning underlying the allegory and 
myth, the parable and fable, that form the texture 
of the Haggadah. But “ beware,” says Maimon- 
ides, “ that you take not these words of the wise 
in their literal acceptation ; for this would debase 
and contradict at times the sacred teaching. Seek 
rather the esoteric meaning; if you cannot dis¬ 
cover the kernel let alone the husk, and confess, 
I do not understand this.” [Perush hammishn.; 
dost, Gescli. d. Jud.; Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. ; 
Hunvifz, Ilebr. Tales; Etheridge, Jerus. and 
Tiberias.] 

HALACAH. Halaeoth, or decisions of the 
highest rabbinical authority, adjusted the bearings 
of the law in the minds and consciences of the 
Jewish people after the Captivity. They accum¬ 
ulated gradually, and may be compared with the 
constitutions of our Canon Law. The rapid pro¬ 
gress which Greek civilization made after the period 
of the Captivity, the last year of which coincided 
with the first dramatic representation of Thespis, 
the cosmopolitan character that the Jews had 
acquired at Babylon, and their commercial dis¬ 
persion throughout the world, rendered it neces¬ 
sary that they should be hedged in, wherever 
they might be, from surrounding heathen practices 
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and ways of thought. They had suffered so 
severely as a nation for their acquiescence in 
idolatry, that no precaution against a relapse could 
be excessive. The precepts of the law therefore 
were carefully weighed, and decisions framed 
“ pro re nata,” that were in agreement with the 
law, and also harmonized with the altered require¬ 
ments of the people. These decisions were termed 
Halaeoth from “halac” to go, being the guide to 
be followed for the future in practice. There was 
nothing cramped or narrow-minded in their 
general spirit. Moses himself is said to have 
enounced some of these Halaeoth to define the 
action of certain precepts of the law by a contem¬ 
poraneous exposition. And there is no antecedent 
improbability in the idea. The “ lex talionis ” of 
an “ eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” was 
converted into a money fine at so early a period 
as to be very likely an instance in point. The 
injunction that a palm branch should mark the 
house in which a dead body lay, is very possibly 
as old as the contraction of uncleanness by touch¬ 
ing a corpse, and the Talmud makes it Mosaic. The 
deductions of the Gospel law, contained in the 
Creeds of the Church, are of older date to us 
than Mosaic Halaeoth would have been to Judah 
the Holy, the compiler of the Mishna. Hillel, 
who became head of the Sanhedrin in the fifth 
year of Herod the Great, is the reputed author 
of the great bulk of the Halaeoth [Hillel]. He 
probably collected the scattered fragments of 
traditionary dicta and decisions, and added others 
of his own. Maimonides classes them under five 
heads :— [1] Mosaic and scriptural; [2] Mosaic 
and traditional; [3] generally received though 
questionable; [4] decisions of the wise as “hedges 
of the law,” e.g. to pledge a heathen in a cup of 
wine was forbidden as leading possibly to idola¬ 
trous libation; [5] counsels of prudence ; well to 
follow but not having the force of law. By 
means of these Halaeoth the precepts of the law 
have been made closely binding on the Jews in 
their wanderings by a literal interpretation where 
possible, otherwise on the “cy-pres” principle; and 
more rarely by following the spirit rather than 
the letter of the law, to which a new direction is 
given, as in some of Hillel’s decisions. A simi¬ 
larly liberal interpretation may yet remove the 
principal stumbling-blocks in the way of Israel’s 
return from the Babel of unbelief. Am authorita¬ 
tive Halacah is generally the end of controversy 
in the scholastic disputations on the Mishnic 
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text with which the Gemara abounds. The Hala- 
ooth stood altogether on different grounds from the 
lighter Haggadoth [Haggadaii], in that they were 
received with reverence as authoritative conclu¬ 
sions. The latter, as being merely amusing illus¬ 
trations, had no kind of authority. [Jost, Gescll. d. 
Jud. ; Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Jud.; Frankel, 
Vurstud. z. LXX. ; Furst, d. Jud. in Asien; 
Geiger, d. Judenth.; art. on Talmud in Chr. 
Remembr. Oct. 1808 ; Quart. Rev. Oct. 1SG7.] 

HALLEL. The Hallel Psalms, or “Lauds,” 
comprise the six Psalms from cxiii. to cxviii. in¬ 
clusive, and have their name from the initial 
word of the first of the series. They were used 
on the three principal feasts of the Jewish Church 
—Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles; as also 
at every new moon, and on the Maccabrean Feast 
of the Dedication. The Hallel Hymn was di¬ 
vided into two portions at the close of Psa. exiv. 
It had a liturgical, a sacrificial, a festal, and a pro¬ 
cessional use. On the three great feasts it formed 
part of the Temple service. It was chanted by 
the Levites while the Paschal lambs were being 
slain in the court of the Temple. The sacrificants 
being admitted in three detachments, the Hallel 
was repeated again and again ; though in the case 
of the third or “laggard” detachment, the num¬ 
bers being now few, the Hallel never reached 
the commencement of Psa. cxvi. [Tr. Pesacli. and 
Tosu])hta\ The festal use of the Hallel con¬ 
sisted in its being chanted at the Paschal Feast 
of each household; as far as the break at the close 
of Psalm cxiv. before the feast, and the remainder 
while the guests were partaking the fourth or final 
cup. It appears from the Tosaphta, or appendix, 
of the Tr. Pcsaehim, that the Hallel was chanted : 
“The Egyptian passover was with music, then 
must the Passover of the (after) generations be 
with music.” There ean be little doubt that our 
Lord and His disciples, vfjLvijcravres, sung the 
latter part of this hymn, or Psa. cxviii., in con¬ 
cluding the Last Supper. The Syriac expresses 
this by saying “ having sung lauds,” using the 
Chaldee equivalent for Hallel, Psa. cxiii. The 
processional use of the Hallel Hymn is implied in 
the account of the Dedication of the Temple after 
its profanation by Antiochus Epiphanes; the ritual 
followed being that of the Feast of Tabernacles [2 
Macc. x. 7], and “ they bare branches and fair 
boughs, and palms also, and sung psalms unto Him 
that had given them good success in cleansing His 
place.” “ Gave good success” here represents rw 
evo8w<rd vti in the original, a not very usual verb, 
whereby the LXX. express “send us now pros¬ 
perity” in the Hallel Psalm, evoSwcrov Sr;. 

The Hallel was a principal feature of the ser¬ 
vices in the Feast of Tabernacles ; and this word 
in the Book of Maceabees indicates a processional 
use. That it had this use is shewn under Ho¬ 
sanna. It may be noted here that Psalm cxviii. 
has had an antiplional eharacter ascribed to it 
from very early days. The Chaldaie paraphrase 
distinctly expresses this, and apportions it among 
different “ dramatis person®.” The exposition of 
the Psalms, “ Midrash Teh” Ilillim follows in the 
same track, though it gives a different cast of 
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character. Aben Ezra, in his commentary, ob¬ 
serves the same method, and says, “ Let it not 
displease the reader that they who sustain the 
parts are not defined; for sueh is the way in 
sacred hymns.” Bashi makes the amoebean por¬ 
tion to commence from verse 21. Hence Psa. 
cxviii. seems to have long had an antiplional 
eharacter; and it was chanted in procession; the 
Hosanna verse being a popular refrain. This 
Psalm, then, must have been much on the lips of 
the people during the Paschal season; and for 
this reason our Lord made pointed allusion to it 
in the last few days that preceded the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. “ Did ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is beeome the head of the corner: this is the 
Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes” 
[Psa. cxviii. 22, 23 ; Matt. xxi. 42]. “I say unto 
you, Ye shall not see Me henceforth until ye shall 
say, Blessed is He that eometh in the Xante of the 
Lord” [Matt, xxiii. 19; Psa. v. 26. See Ho¬ 
sanna]. The proper Psalms for Easter Evensong 
are the two opening and the last Psalms of the 
Hallel collection. They formed, as it seems, the 
closing service of praise from Scripture used by 
our Lord before He suffered. [See Buxtorf, 
Lex. Rabb. Hallel, Talmud, Tr. Pesacli, with 
Tosaphta to Tr. Succoth.] 

The Hallel Haggadol, or great Hallel, comprised 
Psalms ending with Psa. cxxxvi.,but commencing 
according to varying Talmudic authorities, with 
Psa. cxviii., cxx., and cxxxv. 4. Wherever the 
Talmud speaks of Hallel it means the six. 

HAEMONY. [Diatessaron. Analogy op 
Faitil] 

HEAD [/cec^aA^, : rpocroTTov, LXX.] = in Holy 
Scripture the whole man as an external object or 
phenomenon; and is thus the correlative of 
“ Heart,” as the manifestation of that which 
takes place in the internal nature of man con¬ 
sidered as a whole [Isa. i. 5]. 

In the Book of Daniel Head and Heart are 
synonymous; thus in ii. 28, iv. 5, 10, vii. 1, 15, 
dreams are called the “visions of thy head;” in 
ii. 20 “ the thoughts of thy heart.” But this 
identity occurs in no other part of Holy Scripture; 
it may serve, however, to explain the use of head, 
as = the whole man, body and soul, whence the 
oommon expression “ per head.” So of the dis¬ 
tribution of the spoil [Judg. v. 30], where the 
LXX. has oiKTtp/xcov OLKreLp'ijcreL eis K£<fm Ar;v 
avSpos ; and Exod. xvi. 16, Kara. Ke<j>a\r]v kg it ’ 
dpiOgov yvyffv v/jucjv. [Cf. use of irpocnoTvov in 2 
Sam. xvii. 11.] 

The general sense of head, as = the whole man, 
may be seen in two special aspects of its meaning : 
[a] the whole man as an external object, and [&] 
the culmination of the organism. 

[a] External acts affecting the whole man done 
on the head, e.g.: Blessing [Gen. xlviii. 14, xlix. 
26], eonsecration [Lev. viii. 12]. So, although 
not expressly stated, the Pentecostal tongues 
elearly descended upon the head [Acts ii. 3]. In 
the same sense, covering the head is a sign of 
subjection, in Eebekah’s servant before Isaae 
[Gen. xxiv. 65], and in women generally as a 
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sign of i^ova-ia of their husbands [1 Cor. xi. 10]. 
Compare the case of Moses, who takes the veil off 
when he goes into the presence of God, but keeps 
it on before the people [Exod. xxxiv. 35]. So 
a person is honoured by being anointed on the 
bead [Mark xiv. 3]. 

[5] /Is the culmination of the spiritual organ¬ 
ism. The worshippers of angels are said ££ not to 
hold the head, from which all the body,” &c., 
££ increaseth ” [Col. ii. 19]. As the culminating 
point of a spiritual relation, the “head” of the 
woman is said to be the man ; of the man, Christ; 
of Christ, God [1 Cor. xi. 3; cf. Eph. v. 23]. 

Throughout Holy Scripture there is not a trace 
of the attribution of intellectual operations to the 
head, and therefore none of the modern opposition 
of head as the seat of thought, and heart as the 
seat of emotion. [Delitzscli’s Biblical Psycho¬ 
logy, in Clark’s For. Theol. Lib.~\ 

HEART. A word of very various applications 
in Holy Scripture, which may be classified as 
follows:— 

[1] The bodily organ proper [2 Sam. xviii. 14], 
which on the occasion of strong emotion is said 
to melt [Josh. v. 1], to be “ poured out like 
water” [Lam. ii. 19], to make a noise [Jer. iv. 
19], to pant [Ps. xxxviii. 10], to “ tremble and 
move out of its place” [Job xxxvii. 1], to faint 
[Deut. xx. 8], to ferment (gahren, Delitzsch); “ be 
grieved,” A.Y.; [yvfpdvOy, LXX. Ps. lxxiii. 21], 
to glow [Ps. xxxix. 3, cf. Luke xxiv. 32], to be 
heavy [Prov. xii. 25],'to be “ smitten and with¬ 
ered like grass ” [Ps. cii. 4], to be broken, either 
with indignation at others [Jer. xxiii. 9], or with 
contrition [Ps. Ii. 17], to be “as a burning fire 
shut up in the bones,” i.e with impatience and 
vexation [Jer. xx. 9]. 

[2] The body generally, which is comforted 
by food [Gen. xviii. 5], “ fdled with food and 
gladness” [Acts xiv. 17, Ps. civ. 15], or “over¬ 
charged with surfeiting and drunkenness ” [Luke 
xxi. 34, cf. Judg. xix. 5]. More vaguely, for the 
life of sensuality [James v. 5] ; of the sense of 
smell [Prov. xxvii. 9], 

[3] The ideal seat of the affections, without 
localization in any bodily organ ; of joy and sor¬ 
row [Isa. lxv. 14]; of longing [Ps. lxxxiv. 2], 
and satisfaction [Acts ii. 46] ; of envy [Prov. 
xxiii. 17]. and strife [James iii. 14]; of exaspe¬ 
ration [Acts vii. 54], and vengeance [Deut. xix. 
6] ; of charity [1 Tim. i. 5], and hatred [Lev. 
xix. 17] ; of despair [Eccles. ii. 20], desolation 
[Ps. cxliii. 4], and “ astonishment,” i.e. extreme 
terror [Dent, xxviii. 28], &c. 

[4] The seat of the intellectual operations ; of 
memory [Isa. lxvi. 17, A.Y. “ mind,” cf. Deut. 
xi. 18], and imagination [2 Chron. vii. 11, 1 Cor. 
ii. 9] ; of attention [Deut. xxxii. 46]; and con¬ 
sideration [Luke ii. 19]; of dissimulation [Nek. 
vi. 8] ; of common sense [Isa. xliv. 19, Prov. x. 
21, A.Y. “ wisdom ”], and analogical reasoning 
[Deut. viii. 5] ; of experience [Josh, xxiii. 14], 
and perception [Deut. xxix. 4]; of understanding 
[Prov. viii. 5], and discussion [Luke v. 22] ; of 
errors [Jar. xiv. 14], and hallucinations [Jer. 
xxiii. 16]; of meditation [Ps. xix. 14]. When 
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the king’s dream is interpreted to him, he is said 
“to know the thoughts of his heart” [Dan. ii. 30], 
where the “ heart” represents that hidden source 
out of which dreams arise before they take shape 
and form in the imagination. In Exod. xxviii. 2, 
xxxi. 6, xxxv. 25, &c., “ wise-hearted ” appears 
to mean possessed of artistic taste and skill, as it 
is applied to those who are to make Aaron’s 
priestly vestments, the coverings of the Tabernacle, 
&c. \cf. the Greek use of o-o<£6s]. Similarly 
“ heart ” moans the instructed, as opposed to the 
uninstructed intellect [Job xii. 3, Prov. xv. 32, 
A.V. in both places transl. “ understanding;” 
cf. IIos. iii. 11, where sensual excess is said “to 
take away the heart ”]. 

As the origin of the feelings and thoughts, 
the “ heart ” is also the source of language [Job 
viii. 10, Matt. xii. 34, &c.]. Conversely, “heart” 
is never attributed in any spiritual sense to the 
lower animals, and in Dan. iv. 16, where Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar has his heart “ changed from man’s,” 
and “ a beast’s heart ” given to him, the beast’s 
heart clearly means the privation of all those 
characteristics which make man a rational being. 
[Cf. “ Ephraim is like a silly dove, without 
heart,” Hos. vii. 11]. 

[5] The source of desire and volition, of the 
natural inclinations as opposed to the command¬ 
ments [Num. xv. 39], of the sensual lusts [Rom. 
i. 24], of evil imaginations leading to sin Matt, 
xv. 19, cf. Mark vii. 21-23] ; of any impulse, 
good or bad [Acts vii. 23], of any intention, e.g. 
to make David king [1 Chron. xii. 38]; of volun¬ 
tary action in general [Rom. vi. 17, cf. Lam. iii. 
33, where A.Y. has “willingly ”], of indecision 
[Judg. v. 15], rashness [Isa. xxxii. 4], and deli¬ 
beration [1 Kings xii. 33, cf. Neh. v. 7, where 
A.Y. has “ I consulted with myself ”] ; of adap¬ 
tation of means to ends [Prov. xvi. 9], and of 
deliberate purpose [2 Cor. ix. 7, Isa. x. 7, &c.] ; 
of steadfast resolve in the government of the 


passions [1 Cor. vii. 37] ; of permanent habits, 
e.g. pride [Ezek. xxviii. 2], folly [Rom. i. 21], 
obstinacy [“ make the heart of this people fat,” 
Isa. vi. 10], insincerity, “a double heart” [Ps. 
xii. 2], Less commonly, of good habits, e.g. 
of purity [Prov. xxii. 11], of honesty and good¬ 
ness [Luke viii. 15], of singleness [Col. iii. 22], 
and uprightness [2 Chron. xxix. 34], Generally, 
the formation of habit is expressed by such words 
as “prepared” [2 Chron. xii. 14], “fixed,” or 
“ established ” [Ps. cxii. 7, 8], “ set ” or “ set 
aright” [Ps. lxxviii. 8], applied to the “ heart;” 
conversely, where habit is imperfectly formed, 
the heart is said to be “weak” [Ezek. xvi. 30]. 
The heart is also the seat of the law of nature 
Rom. ii. 15], and of a good or evil conscience 
Heb. x. 22], and of self-reproach [1 John iii. 
19-21], 

[6] The internal state of man, in general, as 
opposed to his overt acts. “As he thinketh in 
his heart, so is he: eat and drink saith he to 
thee; but his heart is not with thee ” [Prov. 
xxiii. 7, cf. 1 Cor. 4, 5]. As the inward correla¬ 
tive of the eye or ear [Deut. xxix. 4], of the 
mouth as the organ of speech [Rom. x. 9, 10], or 
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of the outward life generally [Ps. xxxiii. 15]. 
[See Head.] 

[7] “ Heart ” stands sometimes merely in the 
senna of “ self" along with a possessive pronoun; 
or in place of the corresponding personal pronoun 
[l Kings xii. 33, cf. Exod. ix. 14, “I will send 
all my plagues upon tliine heart, and upon thy 
servants, and upon thy people,” where the sequel 
shews “ upon thine heart ” = “ upon thee ”]. 

[8] More definitely for the self-consciousness 
whether [«] natural, or [6] moral, [a] As the 
principle of self-assertion. “ That sayest in tliine 
heart I am, and none else beside me ” [Isa. xlvii. 
8]. So false prophets are said to prophesy “ out 
of their own hearts,” which is explained in the 
next verse as “ following their own spirits ” 
[Ezek. xiii. 2]. In this sense the “pride,” 
“ naughtiness,” “ idols,” “ covetousness ” of the 
heart are spoken of. More vaguely, merely of 
consciousness, e.g. Kabul's heart is said to die 
when he loses consciousness [1 Sam. xxv. 37]. 
[/;] Of the moral or expanded self-consciousncss. 
“ I will give them one heart and one way [Jer. 
xxxii. 39, cf Acts iv. 32] ; similarly, of the col¬ 
lective political self-consciousness [2 Chron. xxx. 
12, cf. Col. ii. 2]. 

The above comparison of passages seems to lead 
to the following results :— First, That “ heart” in 
Holy Scripture is the scene and subject of every 
elass of operation, emotional, intellectual, active, 
incident to the spiritual nature of man. Secondly, 
That it is at once identical with the sum of 
them, and yet distinct from any of them ; that 
it is the whole man, both extensively and inten¬ 
sively. Thirdly, That it represents the internal 
self as opposed to the overt act, and as opposed to 
the body, but yet as eorrelative to, and finding 
its expression in these. Fourthly, That it is a 
source both of good and evil. 


[9] These conclusions throw light on the 
significance of the heart, as the subject of the 
Divine operations in man, as the soil in which 
the Divine seed is sown [Matt. xiii. 19], or, with 
a change of metaphor, as the scene upon which 
the Divine Day-star arises [2 Pet. i. 19], or, under 
another image, as the vessel into which the 
Divine love is poured out, l/cKey-in-ai [Eom. v. 5]. 
Again, God is said to be the strength and eternal 
portion of the heart [Ps. lxxii. 26], to search or 
try it, SoKipdjbiiv [1 Thess. ii. 4], &c. to give to it 
the earnest of the Spirit [2 Cor. i. 22], Con¬ 
versely, the heart is described as the capacity in 
man for recognising the Divine presence [Jer. 
xxiv. 7], of self-surrender to God [Prov. xxiii. 
26]; as the organ of faith “unto righteous¬ 
ness ” [Pom. x. 10], and of immediate approach 
to God [Lam. ii. 18, Hos. vii. 14, Eph. v. 19] ; 
as a hidden depth which God alone penetrates 
[Ps. xliv. 21, Rom. viii. 27], and in which Christ 
dwells by faith [Eph. iii. 17] ; are the centre 
of pcaee Col. iii. 15], and of love to God [Matt, 
xxii. 37]. By a more external image, God is 
said to hold the heart (i.e. the springs of action) 
in His hand, like a water-pipe, and to turn it 
different ways at will [Prov. xxi. lj. 

For the distinction “omnium 
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onge difficil- 


limum,” as Olsliausen calls it, between heart and 
soul, see Oehler’s article on “ Ilerz ” in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyclopedie; and for the modern limitation 
of “heart” to the emotions, see Affections; 
for the application of the term to God, see The¬ 
ism, Personality. 

[10] The centre of anything; of the burning 
bush [Exod. iii. 2], or of the sky [Deut. iv. 11], 
in both of which A. Y. has “ midst,” or, lastly, of 
the sea [Exod. xv. 8]. 

The writer is mainly indebted to Oehler’s 
article above mentioned, and Delitzsch’s Biblical 
Psychology. 

HEAVEN. In popular language this word is 
used, in general, for all the infinite space which 
lies beyond the accessible world; and in par¬ 
ticular, for the visible portion of it, the “ firma¬ 
ment” or “sky” in which the fixed stars and 
planets are situated. It is often used in a similar 
way in the Holy Scriptures, more especially in 
the Old Testament, where the region of clouds 
and the region of the stars are each so designated, 1 
as well as the abode of God and His glorified 
servants. [e.g. Dan. iv. 12, vii. 2, 13, the 
“ fowls,” “-winds,” and “clouds;” Gen. xxii. 17, 
the “stars;” Isa. lxvi. 1, the “throne” of heaven.] 
There seems to have been indeed a habit among 
Jewish -writers of distinguishing these several 
regions as the first, second, and third heavens; 
and the language of St. Paul when he speaks of 
“ one caught up to the third heaven” [2 Cor. xii. 
2], is probably an illustration of this habit. 
Latin theologians have adopted the same classi¬ 
fication, distinguishing the three, as “ Coelum 
Aqueum,” “ Coelum Sidereum,” and “ Coelum 
Empyreum.” Another classification is also ob¬ 
servable in Holy Scripture, that of two regions, 
“the heaven and the heaven of heavens” [Deut. 
x. 14; 1 Kings viii. 27; Ps. cxv. 16]. A third 
was adopted by Rabbinical writers, that of 
seven, in which the abode of God is the “ seventh 
heaven,” while four intermediate ones, the abode 
of different orders cf spiritual beings, are inter¬ 
posed between the Ccelura Empyreum and the 
Coelum Sidereum. This classification is recog¬ 
nised by several of the Fathers and by many 
imaginative writers of later date, and it has also 
been adopted by the Mohammedans, but it has 
no ground in Holy Scripture, nor is it known 
that it is built on any more ancient tradition 
than that of later Judaism in the Cabbala. 

The “heaven” of Christian theology maybe 
separated from all such classifications, and defined 
as the place of Beatific Vision, where the Divine 
Glory of Illimitable Deity is sensibly manifested. 
We may therefore view heaven first, as the abode 
of God, and seeondly, as the abode of angels and 
saints. 

[I.] Heaven as the abode of God. In what 
manner an Omnipresent Person can be truly 
spoken of as in any sense localized is beyond 
eomprehension ; yet the words of Holy Scripture 
so speak of God in relation to heaven, and the 
expressions used eannot be wholly explained by 

1 St. Thomas Aquinas ealls these two the firmament. 
[Summ. Thcol. qq. 68, 71.] 
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supposing them to he used in a metaphorical sense, 
or by way of accommodation. Thus heaven is 
ealled God’s throne. St. Stephen, while declaring 
that “the Most High dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands,” yet quotes the Prophet Isaiah 
as saying “ Thus saith the Lord, heaven is My 
throne” [Aets vii. 49; Isa. Ixvi. 1], plainly im¬ 
plying that it is the plaee of His dwelling. So 
also David says, “ The Lord’s throne is in heaven” 
[Psa. xi. 4] ; and our Lord Jesus, “ Swear not 
... by heaven, it is God’s throne” [Matt. v. 34], 
“ and he that shall swear by heaven, sweareth by 
the throne of God, and of Him that sitteth there¬ 
on” [Matt, xxiii. 22]. Although there is un¬ 
doubtedly an clement of metaphor in these 
expressions, there is also an element of reality in 
them, quite apart from anything like anthropo¬ 
morphism, and also from the idea of God In- 
earnate. 

Of a similar kind is the evidence given by the 
visions sometimes vouchsafed to prophets and 
saints. Isaiah saw “ the Lord, sitting upon a 
throne, high and lifted up,” and said “Woe is 
me, for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord 
of Hosts” [Isa. vi. 1, 5]. Ezekiel describes the 
glory which surrounded the Person of God, and 
afterwards speaks of “ the likeness of a throne as 
the appearanee of a sapphire stone; and upon 
the likeness of the throne was the likeness as the 
appearanee of a Man above upon it;” and after 
describing the effulgence of His personal glory, 
adds : “This was the appearance of the likeness of 
the glory of the Lord” [Ezek. i. 26-28]. Almost 
identical was the glory made visible to St. John 
when “a door was opened in heaven . . . and 
behold, a throne was set in heaven, and One sat 
on the throne, and He that sat was to look 
upon like a jasper and a sardine stone,” to Whom 
the four living ereatures gave the continual praise 
of a never-eeasing Ter Sanetus, Whom the four 
and twenty elders adored as the Creator of all 
things, and before Whom stood the “Lamb, as 
It had been slain” [Rev. iv. v.]. Such also was 
the vision that gladdened the eyes of the proto- 
martyr who “ looked steadfastly up into heaven, 
and saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God” [Aets vii. 55]; and sueh 
seems to have been that of whieh St. Paul spoke 
when he mentioned “visions and revelations of 
the Lord,” in association with his being “eaught 
up to the third heaven” [1 Cor. xii. 1-4]. 

All these appearances might be explained, 
partly on the same principle as the Tlreophanies 
by whieh God manifested Himself to our first 
parents, to Abraham, and to others [Theophaxy], 
and partly by the words of St. John, “These 
things said Esaias, when he saw His glory, and 
spake of Him” [John xii. 41], that is, of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. But these explanations are only 
partial; and to whatever extent they go they 
intensify the idea cf a local abode of Deity, by 
shewing that there is in heaven a visible Presence 
of the Second Person of the Godhead. 

But the habitual language of Holy Seripture 
is of a still more direet eharaeter. “ Is not God 
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in the height of heaven 1 ?” asks Job, a place above 
“the height of the stars” or of “the thick elouds” 
[Job. xxiii. 12-14], “Hear Thou from heaven 
Thy dwelling-plaee” [2 Chron. vi. 21]; “Art 
not Thou God in heaven” [ibid. xx. 6]; “Whom 
have I in heaven but Thee” [Psa. lxxiii. 25]. 
“God is in heaven and thou upon earth” [Eceles. 
v. 2], has been the continual instinetive utteranee 
of the saints of old, witnessing to a mystery 
deeply graven in the human mind, that although 
the Deity is everywhere, yet there is a place 
where His abode is especially fixed, or especially 
manifested. But, most of all, sueh language pro¬ 
ceeded from the lips of our Lord, who spoke over 
and over again of “My Eatlier which is in 
heaven;” and left to His people those words 
which have stamped the idea for ever on the 
Christian mind, “ Our Father, Whieh art in 
heaven.” 

It must, therefore, be concluded, that however 
mysterious and inexplicable the faet may be, yet 
it is a fact made eertain by Divine revelation, 
that there exists a region whieh may be properly 
ealled the “ abode” even of the Omnipresent; the 
dwelling-place of Him Whom yet the Heaven of 
Heavens eannot eontain. 

II. Heaven as the abode of angels and saints. 
The souls of the righteous are, ordinarily, dwell¬ 
ing in Paradise until the time of the general Judg¬ 
ment, and myriads of the holy angels are doing 
their work on earth as “ ministering spirits, sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” But the home of angels is heaven, 
and there also in the end will those saints dwell, 
to whom will be vouchsafed the Beatific Vision. 
Whenever holy seers have beheld the heavenly 
glory of God, they have seen it associated with 
what eve should' call, in speaking of earthly 
sovereigns, a “ court ” of eelestial beings. Isaiah 
saw the seraphim about the throne, and heard 
them singing in antiphonal strains the praises of 
the Blessed Trinity [Isa. vi. 3] : Ezekiel beheld 
there “ the likeness of four living ereatures ” who 
went “ whithersoever the Spirit was to go ” [Ezek. 
i. 5, 20]. Daniel looked upon “ The Ancient of 
Days,” and saw that “ thousand thousands min¬ 
istered unto Him, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand stood before Him” [Dan. vii. 9, 10]. 
St. John “heard the voiee of many angels round 
about the throne” [Rev. v. 11], worshipping God, 
and singing praises to His glory [Rev. vii. 11]. 
So also the Lord Jesus speaks of angels which 
“ do always behold the faee of My Father whieh 
is in heaven” [Matt, xviii. 10]: deelares that 
“ in the resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
heaven ” [Matt. xxii. 30]; and promises to him 
that overeometh, “ I will confess his name before 
My Father and His angels ” [Rev. iii. 5]. The 
numerous passages in Holy Seripture whieh speak 
of the saints iu heaven it is not neeessary to 
quote, as it is abundantly elear that Christ and 
His Apostles set it before Christians as their ehief 
hope that they should be received into the Pres¬ 
ence of God. and “see His faee” [Rev. xxii. 7], 
and “ ever be with the Lord ’’ [1 Thess. iv. 17". 
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But more will be found on this subject under the 
words .Resurrection and Beatific Vision. 

III. As regards the local situation of heaven, 
one uniform language is maintained throughout 
Holy Scripture, which invariably represents it as 
a region above ns. Jacob saw “a ladder setup 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; 
and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. And behold the Lord stood 
above it” [Gen. xxviii. 13]. "When Elijah was 
translated, lie “went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven” [2 Kings ii. 1, 11]. When the Beatific 
Vision was permitted to St. Paul, he was “ caught 
up to the third heaven ” [2 Cor. xii. 2]. When 
St. John was to see the things which are to be 
hereafter, and “a door was opened in heaven,” 
a voice said, “ Come up hither ” [Rev. iv. 1] ; 
and when the same St. John saw the vision 
of the “ holy city,” the “ new Jerusalem,” it was 
“ coining down from God, out of heaven ” [Rev. 
xxi. 2], 

Such language can scarcely be considered as 
destitute of literal significance. But its signifi¬ 
cance is much strengthened by the fact that the 
advent of angels upon earth is frequently repre¬ 
sented as a descent from above ; that our Lord 
thus speaks of Satan falling from heaven [Luke 
x. 18, cf. Isa. xiv. 12] ; and that He also speaks 
of Himself as “ He that came down from heaven ” 
[John iii. 13, vi. 33]. St. John Baptist, again, 
declares “ I saw the Spirit descending from 
heaven ” [John i. 33]; and St. Peter writes 
of “ the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ” 

[1 Pet. i. 12]. But, above all other evidence is 
that of our Lord’s actual Ascension in the body, 
■when “ He was received up into heaven, and sat 
on the right hand of God” [Mark xvi. 19] ; “was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven ” 
[Luke xxiv. 51]; “was taken up, and a cloud 
received Him out of their sight” [Acts i. 9]; and 
was witnessed to by angels and apostles that He 
should so come again as He had gone into heaven 
[Ibid. 11]; “ descending from ” thenee [1 Thess. 
iv. 1G] to complete His work in a Second Advent. 

Such revelations shew us that the abode of 
God, of the holy angels, and of the beatified saints 
stands to our present abode in some such local 
relation as the stars of which we speak as being 
“ above our heads,” although they are all around 
us in infinite space. Whether or not there is a 
limited region, or a particular celestial sphere, 
which God has separated from the rest, as the 
garden of Eden was separated, to be the place of 
His visible manifestations and of eternal happi¬ 
ness, it is certain that there is such a place, alto¬ 
gether apart from the world in which we now 
live; that any rvho approach us thence descend 
from heaven to earth, that any -who go lienee 
thither ascend from earth to heaven; and that, 
wherever it be, there God dwells as He does not 
dwell on earth, so that angels and beatified saints 
may adore His visible Presence and Glory. 

HELL. In the English version of the Old 
Testament, this word is used as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew word Sheol which some¬ 

times means, indefinitely, the grave, or place or 
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state of the dead, and at others, definitely, a 
place or state of the dead into which the element 
of misery and punishment enters: but never a 
place or state of happiness, or good, after death. 

In the English .New Testament “ hell” repre¬ 
sents three Greek words, and it will be useful to 
set out in detail the places in which it is used, 
with the corresponding equivalents of the original. 

[1.] "AiSrjs. “ Thou Capernaum, which art 
exalted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to 
Hades” [Matt. xi. 23, Luke x. 15]. “Upon this 
rock will I build My Church, and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it” [Matt. xvi. 
18]. “And in Hades he lifted up his eyes, 
being in torments ” [Luke xvi. 23]. “Thou wilt 
not leave My Soul in Hades” [Acts ii. 27]. 
David “ spake of the resurrection of Christ, that 
His Soul was not left in Hades” [Acts ii. 31]. 
“ 0 death, where is thy sting 1 ? 0 Hades, where 
is thy victory?” [1 Cor. xv. 55.] “I am He 
that liveth and was dead, . . . and have the 
keys of Hades and of death ” [Rev. i. 18]. “And 
his name . . . was Death, and Hades followed 
with him” [Rev. vi. 8]. “And death and Hades 
delivered up the dead which were in them ” 
[Rev. xx. 13]. “And death and Hades were 
cast into the lake of fire (et’s rijv At jw-qv tov 
7rvpo<$). This is the second death ” [Rev. xx. 

2.] Tdprapos. “Eor if God spared not the 
angels that sinned, but cast them down to Tar¬ 
tarus, and delivered them into chains of dark¬ 
ness, to be reserved unto judgment ” [2 Pet. 
ii. 4]. 

[3.] Teevva. “Whosoever shall say, Thou 
fool, shall be in danger of the Gehenna of fire” 
[Matt. v. 22]. “ And not that thy whole body 

should be cast into Gehenna ” [Matt. v. 29, 30] ; 
“ into Gehenna, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched ” [Mark ix. 43, 45]; “ into the Ge¬ 
henna of fire” [Matt, xviii. 9; Mark ix. 47]. 
“Pear Him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in Gehenna ” [Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 
5]. “Ye make him twofold more the child of 
Gehenna than yourselves ” [Matt, xxiii. 15]. 
“Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation of the Gehenna 1 ?” [Matt, 
xxiii. 33]. “The tongue ... is set on fire of 
Gehenna ” [James iii. G]. 

So classified, these passages speak for them¬ 
selves. It is quite evident that although the 
English word “ hell ” is used promiscuously, a 
distinction of great importance is observable in 
the original Greek. In every place where Hades 
is used, it is consistent with a meaning that may 
be expressed at length as the state and place of 
the dead, that meaning being associated with the 
idea of privation and punishment, but not of 
finality. Gehenna, on the other hand, is used 
respecting unmixed evil, and a punishment dis¬ 
tinctly associated with the idea of finality, from 
which there is no recovery. As, moreover, the 
name “Gehenna” was taken from the Hebrew 
word by which the Valley of Hinnom was known, 
a valley near Jerusalem, in which perpetual fires 
consumed the bodies of criminals, of unclean 
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beasts, and tlie refuse of the city, it seems to fol¬ 
low that the “ lake of fire ” [Rev. xx. 9-15, xxi. 
8] is only another way of expressing the idea 
intended to he conveyed hy ‘‘Gehenna,” espe¬ 
cially after the manner in which the latter term 
is several times used hy our Lord. 

“ Hell,” therefore, in the sense of Gehenna, is 
the place provided for the final punishment of 
evil angels and unpardoned men after the day of 
judgment, the intermediate “Hades” of the 
wicked and the “ Tartarus ” of the fallen angels 
already anticipating the horrors of Gehenna as 
Paradise anticipates the joys of Heaven. [Inter¬ 
mediate State. Everlasting Punishment.] 

HELLENISTS. These are mentioned three 
times in the New Testament, viz.: in Acts vi. 1, 
ix. 29, and xi. 20. In the last named passage 
the Alexandrine MS. and some others read 
"EAAijras, hut the Vatican and Sinai tic MSS. 
read 'EAAajvarras. The English version uses the 
word “Grecians” in these places as distinguished 
from “Greeks;” but this distinctive use of the 
•word “ Grecian ” is only found in the New Testa¬ 
ment. The Hellenists were Grecianized Jews, 
living habitually out of Judcea, using the Greek 
language as their vernacular, and adopting such 
Greek customs as were not inconsistent with the 
Jewish religion. These Grecianized Jews formed 
an important element in the Christian Church 
from the beginning; and there were, no doubt, a 
large portion of them among the converts made 
upon the Day of Pentecost. Several of the seven 
deacons were Hellenists, including St. Stephen: 
so also were the earliest Christians of Antioch, 
who had been converted by “ men of Cyprus and 
Cyrene,” themselves Hellenists, “scattered abroad 
upon the persecution that arose about Stephen ” 
[Acts xi. 19, 20]; and before the Church had as 
yet been initiated among the Gentiles by the 
conversion of Cornelius (who Avas a heathen 
“ proselyte of the gate ”) and his household. 

The Hellenist Christians were the principal 
persons concerned in the plantation of Christi¬ 
anity among the Gentiles at large ; the prejudices 
of the Jewish race being less firmly rooted in them 
than in the Jews of Judtea; and the sympathies 
of language and habits giving them special ad¬ 
vantages for the purpose of winning over Gentiles 
to the faith of Christ. It was the Hellenist 
Church of Antioch, and not the Hebrew Church 
of Jerusalem, that became the first centre of Gen¬ 
tile Christendom: and it was the Hellenistic 
dialect (or Hebraized Greek), not Hebrew, which 
was the language chosen as that of the NeAv 
Testament. 

HERESY. The word heresy in its origin is a 
word “ mediae significationis,” aip«m meaning 
simply “ choice ” [Tert. tie Prcescr. 6] ; i) d-Aws 
j3ovX7]<ri? [Hesych.] as the choice of a profession ; 
“ hceresis navalis ” is the “ shipping business ” 
[Cod. Theod. XIII. vi. 9, 10]; the various schools 
of philosophy are expressed by it, “Cato perfeetus 
Stoicus ... in ea est li sere si” [Cic. Paradox.], 
Pythagone haeresin sequi [Vitruv.J, ot rqs errobajs 
alpeertws ^ye/xovcs [Diog. Laert.]. The word came 
into general use through the Macedonian Greek 
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of Alexandria, and designated the rival shades of 
opinion among the Jews. Thus Josephus says 
that he began life in the Pharisaean heresy, 
answering to the Stoic philosophy of the Greeks 
[vi. 2]; he names the three J ewish heresies, as 
Phariscean, Sadducsean, and Essene [Ant. xiii. 5, 
9; B. J. ii. 8, 2]. Elsewhere he terms these sects 
</hAocto</ugu, answering to the Syriac equivalent 

in the New Testament Qj2>\cl»] “ doctrine.” 

Hence the fusion of philosophy with Magian and 
Jewish notions, that caused so much trouble to 
the infant Church, was termed “ heresy; ” and 
from thenceforth the word was used to denote any 
kind of erroneous notion concerning the faith, as 
being “ the opinion of a body of men agreeing 
among themselves, but differing from all others ” 
[Phavorinus]. It is not a very easy matter to 
define heresy; the shades of error darken so im¬ 
perceptibly. Augustine confesses the difficulty 
[i de Hcer., prtpf\ At the close of his catalogue 
of heresies he says that they are to be classed as 
heretics who err in some one or two points of 
faith, as Macedonius; but that dealers in fiction 
(fabulones) who string together monstrous and 
intricate fables are not worthy even of the name 
of heresy. He distinguishes also between those 
who for some private end strike out new lines of 
error, and the simple whom they lead astray [tie 
Util. Cred. i.]. Heresy is clearly a very different 
matter from infidelity; it upholds the Scripture 
that it misinterprets [Aug. Bp. cxx. sec. 13; 
Ambrosiaster, in Tit. iii. 10]. It professes to be 
of that household of faith which it troubles with 
its strife. It claims to pay reverence to Apostolical 
tradition as seeing the immense power that the 
Church derives from it for the maintenance of 
truth; but it substitutes traditions of its own for 
those that have been from the beginning. Jerome, 
and after him the Canon Law [Can. 24, q. 3, c. 
26], has drawn this line of distinction between 
heresy and schism. “ Heresy,” he says [in Tit. 
iii. 10], “involves perverse doctrine; schism 
separation by reason of episcopal variance ” [see 
Basil, Ep. Canon, ad Amphiloch, can. 1]. Rival 
bishops may be schismatieal, and yet hold sound 
doctrine; but a bishop who teaches false doctrine 
is heretical. No false teachers of old could be 
condemned for heresy without due warning first 
given. Therefore there must also be an obstinate 
persistency in error to constitute heresy. The 
rule given from the beginning was invariably 
applied, failing which the condemnation even of 
a general council would be null and void: “ A 
man that is an heretic (Syr. “ heresiota ”) after a 
first and second admonition reject” [Tit. iii. 10]; 
“ If he neglect to hear the Church let him be as 
an heathen man and a publican” [Matt. x. 17]. 

Heresy is the spirit of Antichrist of which St. 
John speaks [1 John ii. 18, 19, 22; iv. 3; 2 
John 7], The form of the beast in the vision of 
Daniel [vii. S], having “ eyes like the eyes of a man, 
and a mouth speaking great things,” “ whose look 
was more stout than his fell oats” [20], “thinking to 
change times and laws” [25], is a foreshad OAving 
of the spirit of heresy. The Apostle speaks of 
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this false principle at one 'while as 6 dn-txpicrros, 
at another collectively, as many Antichrists, com¬ 
ing forth as they did from the various intellectual 
systems, the schools of Greece, the theosophy of 
the Magian, and the Cabbalistic mysticism of the 
Jew. 'i'lie heresies that arose from these sources 
were either never of the Church, as the Ebionite 
and Cerinthian, or they -were devised by those who 
went forth from the Christian community, as 
Simon the Mage, Hymenceus, and Philetus [2 
Tim. ii. 18] ; belonging indeed externally to the 
Church, but having nothing of its inward spirit. 
The Church from the first has been as the net 
east into the sea, that draws within its meshes 
shells and weeds and worthless refuse, as well as 
that ■which is serviceable and good. It rejects 
none where there is any hope that the defective 
may be presented perfect through faith in Christ 
at the last day. 'These heresies, in general, were 
so entirely alien from the Spirit of Christ as to 
have no power to pervert the “ children of the 
kingdombut at times error has shewed itself 
as the two-liorned lamb [Bev. xiii. 11], with 
voice of serpentine guile, deceiving “ the very 
elect.” 

Faith in the Holy Trinity, and in the two per¬ 
fect Natures of Christ, is the foundation upon 
which the whole superstructure of Christian doc¬ 
trine is built. Error upon either of these two 
points is heresy. [1 John ii. 22; iv. 3 ; 2 John 
7.] The old canon law made everything to be 
heretical that militated against Eoman doctrine, 
and was persistently maintained [Can. xxiv. q. 3, 
c. 31]. The law of England, in restoring to the 
crown its ancient supremacy over the “ estate 
ecclesiastical” [1 Eliz. c. 1], has declared that to 
be heresy which has been so determined hereto¬ 
fore “ by the authority of the canonical Scrip¬ 
tures, or the four first General Councils, or any 
of them, or by any other general council, wherein 
the same was declared heresy by the express and 
plain words of the said canonical Scriptures; or 
such as shall hereafter be determined to be heresy 
by the High Court of Parliament of this realm, 
with the assent of the clergy in their Convoca¬ 
tion.” This purview of the matter limits the 
idea of heresy to unsound teaching upon the 
Holy Trinity ; the twofold nature of Christ; and 
Pelagianism, which was condemned in Celestius 
at Ephesus. The inherent authority of the Church 
to determine what is true and what is false in 
matters of religion dates from the first moment of 
her corporate existence, when Christ breathed on 
the Apostles, and said, “ Ileceive ye the Holy 
Ghost, whosesoever sins ye remit, they are re¬ 
mitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye re¬ 
tain, they are retained” [John xx. 23]. It 
formed the first germ of the Church that had the 
promise of being led into all truth, in whose de¬ 
cision upon matters of faith every member was 
bound to acquiesce, or to be held “ as an heathen 
man and a publican.” The Church has ever since 
possessed the same authority in matters of faith 
that she received at first. The power of binding 
and loosing has never been revoked; of condemn¬ 
ing false doctrine; of visiting it with censures 
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and penal infliction ; and of conferring upon the 
penitent absolution for the past. In spiritual 
matters the Church is the minister and vicegerent 
of the Most High upon earth, as the State is in 
temporal matters ; but the State from its first con¬ 
nection with the Church has enforced spiritual 
censure, lly the common law of the Church any 
bishop was empowered to take single-handed cog¬ 
nizance of heresy, and punish it canonically [Con- 
silt. Arundel, a.d. 1408; Gibson’s Codex, tit. 
xvi. c. 2.] By the Statute Law [5 Picli. II. c. 5, 
a.d. 1381], bishops were ordered to certify to the 
Lord High Chancellor the preachers of heretical 
doctrines, who should commission the sheriffs to 
arrest and imprison. This statute was repealed 
by 1 Edw. Yl. c. 12 ; revived by 1 Mar. c. 6 ; and 
finally annulled by 1 Eliz. 1. W. Sawtrey, clerk, 
was burnt for heresy [a.d. 1400], on the king’s 
writ, issued with the advice of the Lords temporal 
in Parliament to the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London. In the same year, though apparently 
at a later period, the terrible statute “ de Hseretico 
Comburendo” was passed [2 Hen. IY. c. 15], 
which empowered the bishop to arrest all preach¬ 
ers of heretical doctrine, to canonically judge, 
“ and them do to be kept in his prison, and pay 
a fine to the King’s exchequer.” On contumacy 
or relapse, the bishop was directed to deliver the 
offenders to the secular arm, and the sheriff “ them 
before the people in an high place, do to be 
burned.” This Act was repealed by 25 Hen. YIII. 
c. 14, though obstinate heretics were still to be 
“committed by the King’s writ to the lay power, 
to be burned in open places.” In the Proclama¬ 
tions Act [31 Hen. VIII. c. 8], offences against 
the tenor of any royal proclamation in matters of 
heresy, are made penal “ in estate and life;” and 
the Act for abolishing diversity of opinion in 
matters of religion [31 Hen. YIII. e. 14], adjudges 
that all who impugn the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation shall be deemed heretics, and as such 
“ suffer judgment and execution by way of 
burning.” These Acts were also repealed by 1 
Edw. YI. 12. In 35 Hen. YIII. c. 5, there is some 
relaxation of severity, inasmuch as any indictment 
for heresy must be by oath of twelve men. The 
Breve or writ “ de Hieretico Comburendo” was 
finally annulled by the Act 29 Car. II. c. 9. The 
last writs issued were in 9tli of James I., wdien 
Bartholomew Legate was burned in Smithfield for 
Arianism ; and in the next month Bicliard Neile 
■was burned at Coventry for the heresies of “ Ebion, 
Corinthus, Valentinus, and Aldus, and several 
others, all of which he obstinately held and main¬ 
tained.” [Gibson’s Cod. f. 353.] a.d. 1414, the 
Act [2 Hen. V. e. 7] against “ Lollardy ” was 
passed, whereby the lands and chattels of any 
convicted Lollard were escheated; the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford being especially tainted with the 
error [ Constit. Arund., a.d. 1408]. This Act was 
also repealed by 1 Edw. YI. c. 12, revived by 1 
Mar. c. 6, and finally annulled by 1 Eliz. c. 1. 

The Act 5 & 6 Edw. YI. c. 13, having 
made it a part of the vow of bishops and priests 
that they will “ banish and drive away all erro¬ 
neous and strange doctrines, contrary to God’s 
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Word/’ it remains to be seen what power they 
have for so doing. By the first Act passed in 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, the cognizance of heresy 
was formally “ united and annexed to the 
Crown;” and in the same Act the statutable defi¬ 
nition of heresy occurs, to which reference has 
already been made, viz. as so adjudged heretofore 
by the Canonical Scriptures; by the four first 
General Councils, or any one of them; by the 
scriptural judgment of any other General Coun¬ 
cil ; or that shall be so adjudged hereafter by 
Parliament with consent of Convocation; i.e. by 
the Church of England as fully represented by 
the clergy and laity. If such a court of delegates 
could be constituted at the present day from the 
elite of the clergy, and a lay element of Church¬ 
men elected by bona fide members of the Church 
of England, the question of heresy might perhaps 
be left to its judgment. But the day has gone 
by for such a combination, so far as the constitu¬ 
tion of Parliament is concerned. Desuetude has 
swept away the ancient prerogative of Convoca¬ 
tion to punish heresy as a synodal act. The old 
penal acts of Parliament also having happily been 
abrogated, the cognizance of heresy in theory has 
returned into its ancient channel, and bishops 
doubtless still have the power of inflicting eccle¬ 
siastical censure. But the resumption of full 
penal powers by bishops appointed by “pro tern.” 
ministers of the Crown who may or may not be 
members of the Church of Christ, is scarcely to 
be desired, for an hierarchy so constituted would 
not always be agreed in its definition of heresy. 
The only courts that can take cognizance of 
heresy practically are the Courts of Westminster 
and the Courts of Assize, under 9 & 10 Will. III. 
c. 32, “for the more effectual suppression of 
blasphemy and prophaneness.” Heresy has so 
completely evaporated as an ecclesiastical offence, 
that it is not even mentioned in modern books of 
ecclesiastical law. Yet it should be noted that 
the Act 13 Eliz. c. 12 makes it an offence to 
maintain or affirm any doctrine contrary to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, which Act, according to 
Lord Stowell’s decision in B. v. Stone, is still 
in viridi ohservantid, though as temporal judge 
he had no power to inflict sentence of deprivation ; 
which therefore the Bishop of London, coming 
into court for that purpose, did [Hagg. Cons. 424; 
Cripps, Eccles. Law, p. 585, ed. 1845]. Such, 
then, is the position in which the question of 
heresy has been left by modern changes. 

Taking the standard of Catholic doctrine as to 
opOov, heresy as often oscillated in opposite di¬ 
rection by neutral repulsion as it arose in the 
way of mutual sequence from heretical antece¬ 
dents. The Gnosticism of the two first centuries 
lies at the root of nearly every aftergrowth. The 
Arian heresy and its offshoots may be traced 
back to the Gnostic Soter. Maniclueism and 
Pelagianism had their origin—the one by attrac¬ 
tion, the other by repulsion, as from opposite 
poles. The anatomist is not led back to the 
brain by following the course of the nerves more 
certainly than the lieresiology of after centuries 
may be traced back to the Gnosticism of the first. 
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It was essentially an eclectic system. In theory 
professing to abhor the polytheism of Greece 
and Home, it devised an entire Tlieogonia of 
fiEons. It was an attempt to amalgamate the 
theosophy of the East with that faith in the 
Divine Unity which the sages of the West held 
in common with the Jew. Matter, the matrix of 
all evil, was, in one form or other, supposed by 
the Gnostic to be co-eternal with the Deity. 
Erom the one Supreme Being, existing eternally 
in procosmic silence, a succession of personified 
attributes went forth as a creative energy, whereby 
the arrangement of the world of matter was 
effected without bringing the Supreme Bythus 
into contact with the source of all evil. So far 
as names venerable among Christians were intro¬ 
duced into the Gnostic system, they reflect light 
upon the teaching of the Church in the very in¬ 
fancy of our religion ; and it is worthy of note 
that, with the exception of the Ebionite offshoot, 
which was virtually Jewish, these sects, one and 
all, believed in the personal Divinity of Christ. 
It was the true human nature of our Lord that 
was denied by them [Theodoret, Dial. ii.]. 
Credit might be given to them for linking their 
fortunes in any way with the “ sect ” of Chris¬ 
tians, so continually the object of persecution, 
if it were not known that to sacrifice at the 
idol altar was a painless ordeal. [Gnosticism. 
Hippolyt. PIi ilosoph.; Ireneeus, Cambr. ed. In- 
trod.; Tertull. c. Valentin, c. Marcion, c. Gnosti- 
cos; Xeander, Genet. Entw. ; Matter, Gnost.; 
Beausobre, Hist. Manich. pt. II. iii. 9, 10.] 

Gnosticism, as originated by Simon Magus, had 
nearly died down by a.d. 200, [Origen, tom. i. p. 45]. 
But the Oriental principle of heresy was not dead, 
it lived in Manes, the originator of the Manichman 
heresy [a.d. 270], who derived it from Basilides 
[Acta Archelai, 55]. This system was based on 
the Diarchic assumption of two eternal principles, 
light and darkness, one good, the other evil. So 
far it had common ground with Cerdon and Mar¬ 
cion among the Gnostics. The doctrine of the 
Trinity was explained by him on Zoroastrian 
principles; the Father dwelt in unapproachable 
light [Beausobre, Hist. Manich. i. 164; Aug. c. 
Faust. ; Kleuker’s Zend Avesta, iii. 343]. The 
Word, as the Persian Mithras, had his dwelling 
in the sun, the Holy Spirit in mid air. It was 
another form of Pantheism. The souls of the 
elect were purged from baser particles, and after 
death dwelt for ever in the presence of God. 
Like the Gnostics, the Manichmans looked for a 
final restoration of all things to their primitive 
condition, when the kingdoms of light and dark¬ 
ness should be once more eternally separated. 
They forbad marriage, and denied the resurrection 
of the body. The souls of the reprobate, after 
lustration by fire, passed into other bodies, and 
were tried in a new state of existence, and in 
default of purification were finally abandoned to 
the fire of torment. The Manichmans made a 
great profession of squaring everything to the 
reason of their followers, and of demanding 
nothing upon faith [Aug. de Util. Creel, i.]. 

The vitality of this sect is remarkable. That 
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it continued to flourish in tlie fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries, is evident from the severe laws 
that were passed against it by the Roman emperors 
\Gocl. Theod. xvi. 5, de IIair.; Cod. Justin, i. 5, de 
Hoary Writers of the Roman communion have 
always traced the principles of the Vaudois and 
Albigenses back to M aniehahsm. [Beausobre, Hist, 
de Munich.; Bayle, Munich.; Cave, Hist. Lit. 
s. v. Munich.; Waleli, Hist. Ihcr. i. 085 ; Bas¬ 
il age, Prcef. gen. ad Cai. L. Ant. i. p. 1.; Tille- 
mont, Mem. iv. 367,' Fabric, B. Gr. vii. 310; 
Maii Coll. Nov. vii. 17 ; Cacciari, Fixercit. in Leon. 
M. op.; IN candor, Kirch. G. i. 2, 817; Cyr. Jcr. 
Catech. vi.; Epiplian. I leer. 66; Tlieodoret, II. 
Fab. i. 26, v. 9; Augustine, e. Faust, xx., 11 air. 36, 
c. Felic. Munich., Op. Imperf.,c. Jul.De V. Cred. 
1, de Fide inter Opp. Aug., fye.; Acta Archelai.] 

The next phase of heresy was that of Montanas, 
who, like Mahomet, had his ecstatic trances, and 
affirmed that he possessed the spirit of prophecy; 
but there is not sufficient reason for believing 
that the worst blasphemy with which he has been 
charged was ever brought home to him [Mosheim, 
dell Chr. ante Const, p. 413]. Montanus himself 
was never heretical on points of faith. Matters 
of ascetic practiee, and his pretension to a new 
revelation, were sufficient to separate him from 
the body catholic. [Kaye’s Tertullian; Werns- 
dorf, de Mont.; Mosheim, de Feb. Chr. ante Const. 
410-425; Waleh, Hist. Hcer. i. 611-666 ; Kirch- 
ner; Munter; Sehwegler, de Montanistis .] But 
there came a division, and one half of his follow¬ 
ers, under Proelus, continued orthodox in faith 
[Tertull. Prtescr. Hcer. 52], wdiile the rest, under 
TEsehines, adopted a notion whieli was Gnostic, 
inasmuch as it held the emanative principle, 
though unity should be restored again when the 
purpose of a complex manifestation had been 
served. Braliminism had already become known 
to Europe as an intellectual system [Hippolyt. 
Philos .] that held the doctrine of Divine emana¬ 
tion put forth for a time, and retracted as the 
tortoise draws back his limbs within the testudo ; 
or as the spider was believed to recover into 
itself its line of web [Beausobre, Hist, de Munich. 
pt. II. iii. 6]. 

Praxeas first, and then Sabellius shortly after 
the middle of the third century, obtained the 
appellation of Patripassians, as teaching the 
Unity of the Godhead in such a way as to assert 
that the Father in the Person of the Son suffered 
upon Calvary. The inevitable reaction set in. 
Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch, and protege 
of the Jewess Zenobia, “that God the Father 
might be one” [Athanas. de Sal. Adv. Jes. Chr. 3], 
affirmed that the Son was not pre-existent from 
all eternity, but had His beginning both in His 
intelligent and in His sentient nature from the 
Virgin; that the Word was as the Mind existing 
in certain states, memory, hope, fear, &e. [Athanas. 
de Inc. e. Apoll. 20; Ruffin, de Symb. 39]. He 
was condemned by the Council of Antioeh [a.d. 
272], and a misunderstanding unfortunate in its 
after eonsequenees arose from the discredit thrown 
by the Couneil on the theological term opoowiov 
in eonsequenee of its application by Paul [see 
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Homoousion]. The name of Paul long lingered 
in the Hteresiologia, though without any consi¬ 
derable following; yet the “Publicans” of the 
Middle Ages were said to be a corruption from 
“ Paulicians.” The Paulieians are represented 
by the modern Unitarians. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, in combating 
the Patripassian tenets, had laid himself open to 
a charge of resolving the povap\la of the Deity. 
That Dionysius, in his dislike of Sabellianism, 
may have used faulty expressions which were 
popularly afloat, is very possible; but he easily 
rebutted the eharge of lax doelrine, and the term 
homoousios, though not new, first assumed a pro¬ 
minent position, in his vindication. The anti- 
Sabellian reaction continued; and at length Arius 
appeared and enounced the distinctive formula of 
liis heresy, that there was a time when the Son 
was not [rjv ore ovk >Jv], and that He was ereated 
of that which before was not [e£ ovk oVtwv] ; 
higher than the angels, but a mere Krlaya ko.1 
Tzolrgia [Fp. Cone. Nic. ad FEg.]. “Kon Deus 
verus, sed quern fecit Deus verus” [Aug. Tr. in 
Joh. vi. 44]. By His agency the worlds were 
made, and in due course the Word took the place 
of a human soul in Christ [Ath. de Sal. Adv. 
Chr. 3]. The Gnostie Soter was reproduced. 
The well-established theological term homoousios 
[Harvey on the Creeds, p. 234] was made the 
test of truth and error by the Council of Mice, 
and Arius refusing to subscribe, was ejected from 
the Church by usual process [Bull, lief Fid. Nic.; 
Waterland’s Vindic.; Beausobre, Hist, de Munich. 
pt. II. iii. 7; FTewman’s Arians; Kaye’s Atha¬ 
nasius] . Court influence kept Arianism alive 
throughout the fourth century, until the semi- 
Arian distinction divided the party into the 
opoiovcnov, and the Anomoean or pure Arian 
sections of Arianism. The semi-Arians eonstrued 
ova-la to mean, not substance in the Catholic sense, 
but substantial individuality, and, incommunicable 
to any other being; it was the “'idiosyncrasy” of 
modern philosophy. Therefore, they argued, to 
say that the Son is o/roowtos with the Father is 
Sabellianism; it is a confusion of Son and Father 
in one Individuality; and thus to opoiowiov 
became the watchword of the semi-Arian, and 
distinguished him from the Anomoean. The 
first trace of this notion is to be detected in the 
epistle of Eusebius from the Couneil of Rice 
to Iris flock at Csesarea; but tlie semi-Arian 
party dates its existence from the Council of 
Aneyra [a.d. 358], which condemned the Ano¬ 
moean Arianism of Aetius, and declared its com¬ 
plete faith in the perfect equality of the Son 
with the Father. A better definition of the term 
ova la would have shewn that they held a 
common ground of belief with the Catholic 
Church; but as things stood, they concluded 
their anathemas of the Anomoean party by a for¬ 
mal rejection of the Homoousion as tantamount 
to a confession of Sabellianism [Epiphan. Hcer. 
lxxiii. 11] ; though they still held as complete faith 
in the Divinity of the Son as Athanasius himself 
[Athan. de Synod. 41]. Another shade of Avian- 
ism was next developed. The ambiguous term 
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ovtrla was cancelled by Aeacius in the next year 
[a.d. 359], at Seleucia, who declared that the 
Son was o/xotos simply, in relation with the 
Father. He was like, but there was no substan¬ 
tial unity. The semi-Arians were deluded into 
the idea that the new formula was virtually their 
own, and they symbolized with it. But seven 
years later they condemned it at Lampsacus, and 
the Catholic meaning of ovj'ia having at length 
been accepted, the Bicene Symbol was subscribed 
by fifty-nine semi-Arian bishops. Macedonius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, who had passed from 
the Anomocans to the semi-Arian party, extended 
the Arian perversion of doctrine to the Holy 
Spirit, affirming that He was neither of the same 
nor of similar substance with the Father and the 
Son. The heresy was an extension of the Ano- 
moean or pure Arian, rather than of the Komoean 
or semi-Arian notions. From this time the semi- 
Arian party ceased to exist; its members either 
returned to the orthodox faith, or were absorbed 
in the new heresy of the Macedonians, more 
generally known as the Piieumatomaclii. This 
heresy was condemned by the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople [a.d. 381], when the final clauses 
Avere added to the Bicene Creed which express 
faith in the Divinity of the Holy Spirit; the 
elauses, however, being before in existence, for 
Kpiphanius appends them to the form that had 
been learned by heart by eateehumens for fifty 
years, from the very time of the Bicene Council 
[Epiph. Ancorat.\ The Macedonian heresy had 
a bare existence in the beginning of the fifth 
century ; the Arians also survived only among 
the fierce hordes of Northern Europe, and in 
Spain, from whence they passed over into Africa. 
The destruction of the Vandal rule in Africa 
brought the Arian party back to the Church 
Catholie, and about the middle of the seventh cen¬ 
tury it became finally extinct. The reappearance 
of Arianism in Poland in the fifteenth century 
scarcely amounted to a revival. 

Arianism gave place to two heresies of an 
equally obstinate character—Pelagianism and 
Bestorianism. Pelagius in the East, Marigena at 
Itome, and Morgan in Britain, were the same 
individual British monk, who at Pome imbibed 
his errors from a Syrian, Buffinus (not to be eon- 
founded with Buffinus of Aquileia). From the 
time of Origcn the seeds of evil had been slowly 
germinating in the East, where Theodore of Mop- 
suestia preserved their vitality. Origen, in oppos¬ 
ing the Diarehic principle of Valentinus and 
Mareion, and the old Gnostic notion that evil is 
inherent in matter, maintained the existence of 
one eternal good Principle, and affirmed that evil 
was the result of man’s imperfect moral nature 
acting under an imcontrolled freedom of will. 
He denied that the souls of men were naturally 
divided into a good and a bad seed, but declared 
that all might be good if they would, by free will 
acting in a right direetion. The Maniehmans 
having succeeded to many of the Gnostic notions, 
Pelagius also folio Aved in the steps of Origen, and 
declared that man by his oavii innate power might 
be virtuous Avithout the graee of God, that there 
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Avas no original sin, neither was death brought 
in by Adam’s fall. These opinions Avere con¬ 
demned in his companion Coelestius at Carthage 
[a.d. 412, 418, and Eph. a.d. 431], The antagonism 
to Manichceism is evident in the fact that Pela¬ 
gius charged the Catholic teaching Avith that 
error [Aug. ad Bonif. ii. 5]. Augustine points 
out that the Church kept, as usual, the via 
media betAveen the tAvo extremes [ad Bonif. ii. 
2, 3 ; iii. 3, 4; see Beausobre, Hist, de Munich. 

vii. 1, 2]. 

Pelagius having passed into Palestine, Cassian 
imported his error from thence into Gaul, in the 
modified form of scmi-Pelagianism, or the Massi- 
lian error [a.d. 428], He allowed the fall of 
man, also that man ean neither work out his oAvn 
deliverance, nor begin any good Avork, nor com¬ 
plete it Avithout Divine grace, yet that his oavii 
goodAvill must anticipate the Avorking of grace, 
as the Schoolmen afterwards declared that man’s 
oavii effort brought in the merit de congruo. He 
further asserted that the question of Divine pre¬ 
destination Avas thus resolved, each individual’s 
happiness or misery having its first germ in 
human free-Avill. This heresy Avas condemned 
[a.d. 529] by the second Arausican Council. [See 
Augustine, tom. x. ed. Bened. Epp. 145-225; 
tom. a t . Serin. 170, 174, 176, 293, 294; tom. 

viii. Hear. 88, ad Quod vidt deum. Vossius, Hist. 
Controv. Pelag.; Boris, H. Pelag.; Garner, Diss. 
de Pelag. II.; Mar. Merc.; Beander, Kirch. G. ii.] 

The mystery of an hypostatic union of two 
Batures in one Christ Avas impugned by Besto- 
rius,Avhile Cassian xvas importing semi-Pelagianism 
into Gaul. Bestorius, Patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople, professing to uphold the faith against 
Arius and Pelagius, taught the Homoousion, and 
maintained the doctrine of original sin Avith its 
eonsequences ; but he affirmed at the same time 
that the Son of Mary wassimply man, though raised 
to the dignity of the Son of God through union 
Avith the Word after birth; thus that the Person 
of Christ Avas tAvofold, the human and Dfviii6 
Personalities existing separately until they Avere 
united in the Saviour. The distinctive test of 
Bestorianism Avas AA’hether the Blessed Virgin 
might be eorrectly named Qcotokos, a term used 
by Alexander, Patriarch of Alexandria, in his first 
Epistle against Arius [a.d. 324], and by Athana¬ 
sius [tie Inc. 13]. Bestorius commenced the pro¬ 
pagation of his error on the Feast of the Eativity 
[a.d. 428], in the first year of his episcopate, and 
was condemned in the third General Couneil, at 
Ephesus [a.d. 431]. Being a man of noble 
bearing and popular manners, a A r iolcnt schism 
ensued, Avhich gradually spread and still exists 
in the northern provinces of Syria. [Bestori- 
axisai. Field, On Church, iii. 1; Assemann, Bill. 
Orient, iv. 69, 76 ; Fleury, Hist. Keel.; Palmer’s 
Treatise, I. xiv.] 

Again the heretieal pendulum oseillated in an 
exactly opposite direetion. Eutyches, in his 
opposition to Bestorius, maintained the Personal 
unity of Christ as the Word Incarnate, but he 
erred in saying that one mixed nature Avas the 
result, as eleetrum is the alloy of silver A\uth gold 
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[a.d. 448]. The author having "been excommu¬ 
nicated by a Council at Constantinople, the sen¬ 
tence was reversed by a false Council (Latronum) 
at Ephesus in the following year, but confirmed 
by the fourth General Council at Chalcedon [a.d. 
451]. The Eutychians, like their rivals, formed 
a strong schism, spreading into Palestine, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia, where they were known as Jaco¬ 
bites and Copts ( = Aiyv-riot,). Thus the Eastern 
Chureh was harassed by the two rival factions of, 
Nestorius in the north, and J acobites or Eutychians 
in the south. [Le Quien, Dies. ii. in Damasc. ; 
Salig. de Entmo. ante Eat .; Assemann. B. Or. i. 
219.] 

One more heresy remains to be described, the 
Monothelite, of which Sergius, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, was the author [a.d. 630]. Confess¬ 
ing the two natures in Christ, he declared that 
the Divine and human will in Him were one, as 
implied by unity of Person (ev BeXypa nod piav 
evepyeiav). He was condemned in the Lateral 
Council [a.d. 649]; but the error still existing, the 
condemnation was confirmed in the sixth General 
Council at Constantinople [a.d. 680, 681]. The 
Maronites of Mount Lebanon, so called from a 
Syrian monk, Maro, -were of this party till the 
twelfth century, 1141011 they were admitted into 
communion with the Church of Pome [a.d. 1182], 
in the time of the Crusades. It was an important 
acquisition, as they were a warlike population of 
40,000 souls, and formed a most useful barrier 
against the Saracens. They are wholly attached 
to the Roman discipline, using Syro-Chaldaic as 
their liturgical, and Arabic as their vernacular 
language. They number now about 150,000. 
Assemann, the deeply learned compiler of the 
Bib!. Orient, was of this race. [Maronites. 
Assemann, Bill. Or. ii. Dies, de Monoth .] 

HERMEXEU1LE. Special interpreters were 
appointed in some of the early Churches, whose 
duty it was to translate the Holy Scriptures and 
the sermons of the clergy viva voce to those who 
did not understand the language in which they 
were read and spoken. These 'Eppevexmu are 
mentioned by Epiphanius [Expos. Fidei, 11 . 21], 
and in the Acts of Procopius the Martyr [Yale- 
sius, Notes to Eusebius’ Martyrs of Palestine ]. 
They do not appear to have been a separate order 
in any sense, but as Procopius is said to have 
held three offices in the Church of Scythopolis, 
being reader, exorcist, and interpreter of Syriac, 
so it is probable that those were appointed inter¬ 
preters who were already (if such could be found) 
ordained to one of the minor orders. 

HERMENEUTICS. A scientific term by 
which the principles of Biblical interpretation 
are distinguished from Exegesis, or the practice 
of interpretation. [Interpretation.] 

HERMIT. iprjjj.LT'qs, 6 iv ipifyco Sidycov [Sui- 
das], though epryila does not necessarily imply 
withdrawal into an actual desert dXXd nal olkIctkos 
Kpavyrjs diryXXa.yfj.evos, “any chamber remote 
from clamour” [Chrysostom]. Although com¬ 
monly used in opposition not only to citizen but 
also to cenobite, the word hermit in stiictness 
(both etymologieally and historically) includes 
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the latter; for the dwellers in the desert lived 
both in companies and in individual scelusion 
[Anchorites]. Hermit thus = monk, but indi¬ 
cates also the earlier and Eastern as contrasted 
with the later and Western stage of Monasticism, 
when religious houses began to be founded in 
inhabited localities, in villages, or in cities. 

The first great migration to the desert of the 
Egyptian Thebald took place under the leadership 
of Paul of Thebes beneath the stress of the Decian 
persecution. “ Primo genuit necessitas fugee (says 
Buicer, Hies. Eccl.) propter persecutiones gen- 
tilium; postmodum auxit superstitio et opinio 
sanctitatis.” In the Decian persecution, which 
was unusually severe, many Christians apostatized, 
many more rushed upon martyrdom unsought: 
but between these classes those who, whilst ready 
to die for their faith, as many of them were, 
simply evaded persecution by retiring beyond the 
area covered by the imperial religion, must bear 
the palm at once for consistency and sobriety. 
They were following the example of the holy 
family [Matt. ii. 13], as well as the precept of 
Christ [Matt. x. 23] and His apostle [1 Cor. 
x. 14]. 

An asylum once established in Egypt, many 
sought refuge there who fled rather from the 
widespread misery of ordinary provincial life 
in the decline of the Empire, than from religious 
persecution. The desert thus became to the 
Roman very much what the English colonies are 
to the European world, the receptacle of those 
who (mainly in the middle, lower middle, agri¬ 
cultural and industrial classes) found living diffi¬ 
cult This circumstance may account for some at 
least of the extravagance of idea which infected 
the religion of the hermits, as it does for that of 
the Mormon and the Shaker in America. 

Alexandria, moreover, through which the po¬ 
pulation flowed into the desert, was itself fast 
becoming a “ colluvies gentium,” in which the 
illimitable ideas of the East came into contact 
with the decaying culture, the luxury, and the 
misery of the West. Popular Neo-Platonism was 
the result, and it was this rather than Christianity 
which seems to have been the parent of the 
Egyptian eremitic life. The Therapeutic, e.g., 
•were not Christians at all [?;. Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, vol. ii. p. 210, n.]. 

Into the midst of such influences did the Chris¬ 
tian emigrants and refugees enter when they re¬ 
tired from imperial society; by such circum¬ 
stances was the Christian ascetic ideal modified, 
debased; against such deterioration was the rule 
of St. Antony (solitary) and of Pachomius (ceno- 
bitic) directed. But notwithstanding these at¬ 
tempts at reform and sobriety, extravagance and 
fanaticism, idleness and a constant tendency to 
insanity, have always been the charges brought 
against the hermits or desert-monks. In Syria, 
and throughout the whole tract of country between 
Egypt and the Black Sea, bands of hermits were 
found by Cassianus during his tour of inquiry 
(fourth and fifth centuries), roaming about, or 
dancing, or given over to perpetual inward prayer, 
or, in fine, in some cases, to the grossest licentious- 
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ness. Attempts were made to encourage the 
hermits to grow corn, and to make clothes for the 
poor in the great cities. But their bad character 
still continued. And the 42nd Canon of the 
Trullan Council (at the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury) was compelled to forbid the entrance or 
sojourn of hermits in the cities. 

Erom the eremitic stage of Monasticism taken 
by itself, it is obvious that nothing can be inferred 
as to the value or propriety of Christian asceti¬ 
cism ; [1] because that form of the movement 
was not in its origin a product of the Christian 
spirit, but of the circumstances of the times; [2] 
because the Pagan clement in it always tended to 
predominate; and, lastly, because the extravagances 
of it were condemned by men like Jerome and 
Augustine, who approved of Monasticism. 

The Christian hermits of Egypt espoused the 
cause of Athanasius against the Arians, and as 
the adherents of the orthodox faith some of them 
were brought by him to Home, and the ascetic life 
propagated in a new region under new conditions. 
Athanasius’ Life of St. Antony [Opp., Bened. Ed. 
vol. ii.] is one of the best authorities for the 
eremitic life in Egypt, and was one of the princi¬ 
pal instruments of its propagation in the West. 
[Asceticism. Monasticism.] 

HIERARCHY. A Greek term signifying a 
sacred principality instituted by our Lord Jesus 
Christ in His Church, and consisting of an order 
of persons consecrated to God, who all, in divers 
degrees of order and power, contribute to the 
observance of the law of God and the greater 
glory of Ills Hame. Our Lord, the chief Bishop, 
ehose out twelve apostles and seventy disciples, 
corresponding to the twelve princes of tribes and 
the seventy elders, who with Moses governed 
God’s ancient people, in order to shew that His 
Church is the true spiritual Israel of God. St. 
Paul gave authority to Timothy and Titus to con¬ 
stitute bishops and deacons; St. Paul exercised 
visitation over the priests summoned to Ephesus; 
with St. Barnabas he ordained priests [Acts xiv. 
23] ; St. Peter gave charge to priests and deacons 
[1 Pet. v. 1-5]; and St. John received Divine 
commission to exercise authority over the seven 
angels or bishops of the churches of Asia. In 
order to preserve the unity of the Church, Chris¬ 
tendom was divided into dioceses, each with a 
number of priests and deacons under one head, 
the bishop, to regulate the faith and manners of 
the people, and to minister to them in God’s 
blame. The hierarchy embraces the power of 
jurisdiction and of order, considered as a princi¬ 
pality ; and in respect of being an order, it repre¬ 
sents the spiritual Church set in an array as an 
army with banners, and composed of different 
ranks [1 Cor. xii. 28; Ephes. iv. 11], for even 
the extraordinary mem bers of the Church, as pro¬ 
phets, were under the Apostolical authority [Acts 
xv. 22, 32]. The subordination of ministers 
amongst themselves, and the variety of their 
functions, produce a concord and unity which 
constitute the distinctive character of the Cbureli 
of God. The hierarchy of order was established 
to sanctify the Body of Christ, and is composed 
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of all persons in orders. The hierarchy of juris¬ 
diction was established for the government of the 
faithful and to promote their eternal holiness, and 
is composed of prelates. The hierarchy of order by 
ministration of the Sacraments and preaching the 
Gospel aims at elevating and hallowing the 
spiritual life; the hierarchy of jurisdiction is for 
the promotion of exterior discipline. The hier¬ 
archy of order confers no jurisdiction, but simply 
power to perform ecclesiastical functions and 
administer sacraments, whereas the other hier¬ 
archy bestows jurisdiction, and consequently the 
right of making ordinances concerning the faith 
and ecclesiastical discipline, and to correct offen¬ 
ders. The principal duty of ministers of the 
Church is to lead men to the knowledge and 
worship of God, and the Church therefore requires 
laws and rules for the guidance of her ministers. 
The hierarchy of order, that of the ministration 
of the Word and Sacraments, appertains to all 
clergy according to the measure of their power; 
the hierarchy of jurisdiction, which is hi fact the 
hierarchy, being the chief power of the Church, 
pertains to prelates alone, but cannot exist with¬ 
out the other hierarchy, although the latter can 
be without jurisdiction, which it presupposes, and 
is its foundation. In the one the clerical charac¬ 
ter or order, i.e. the ecclesiastical office, only is 
regarded, in the other the degree, the rank in 
jurisdiction of a prelate, is alone considered. Both 
have one origin and one object, and both flow 
from the clerical character; but order is of divine 
right, jurisdiction an ecclesiastical necessity, with 
its differences of chief bishops, prelacies, and 
ranks of ministers. [Jurisdiction.] 

HILLEL, of ennobled Babylonian family, came 
as a very poor youth to Jerusalem, in the time of 
Shemaia and Abtalion, the Sameas and Pollio of 
Josephus. He died at the advanced age of an hun¬ 
dred and twenty years [ a . d . 8 ], and was father of 
Simeon, who received the infant Saviour in his arms 
on the Presentation. The Talmud [Jorna, 35 b] 
quotes the case of Hillel to shew that poverty does 
not exempt a man from a deep study of the law; 
for when Hillel arrived at Jerusalem he was glad to 
earn the lowest daily wages for his living, the half 
of which he paid at the door of the Betli-Midrash 
for daily instruction. One day he had earned 
nothing, and was repulsed by the doorkeeper; he 
climbed to the roof therefore, and lying down by 
the skylight opening, listened to the words of 
wisdom beneath. A snow-storm came on, but 
still he listened, until he became drowsy, and at 
length sunk into a state of coma, and so remained 
all night. The next morning two rabbin on 
entering observed that the opening above was 
darkened unaccountably, and on examination 
found Hillel senseless. By unguents and other 
rabbinical remedies they at length restored life. 
It is the Talmudical instance of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties. Hillel becameknown 
to fame when in a particular year the Paschal 
day eoincided with the ordinary Sabbath. Ho 
lunar cycle had been laid down, and the fact 
came suddenly upon the authorities on the “ birth” 
of the new moon. It was an old difficulty; which 
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was to take precedence, tlie feast or the Sabbath ? 
liillel by this time had become known as a fa¬ 
vourite scholar of Abtalion, lately dead ; and the 
Temple conclave, hoping that the young Bab 
could declare the opinion of the late Bast, sent 
for him, and he at once pronounced in favour of 
the festival as a tradition received from his 
master. After a lengthy diseussion, it was decided 
that the feast should take precedence, and Hillel 
was appointed Nasi, just one hundred years before 
the destruction of the second temple. It was a 
common saying 1 that three times the observance of 
the Law had received its adjustmeut from Babylon; 
under Ezra, from liillel, and from Cliija. The 
Nasiship was hereditary in the family of liillel for 
four hundred and fifty years, down to as late as 
a.d. 415. Hillers scholars, during his long tenure 
of office, were numbered by thousands, of whom 
eighty are noticed in the Talmud; the last of them 
was Jonathan ben Zaehai, who is said to have 
predicted the accession of Titus to the imperial 
purple, and the destruction of the Temple forty 
years before the occurrence : for which, however, 
a tolerably acute political vision would suffice 
[Gittim. 5G]. Hillel first framed hermeneutical 
rules for the scientific exegesis of the Law, which 
are to be found in the introduction to the Talmud, 
imitated evidently from the Greek grammarians. 
They were, in the first instance, seven, but in¬ 
creased afterwards to thirteen, and eventually to 
thirty-two canons. The Eulers of the Tanaite 
series, from Simon the Just [b.c. 320], run in 
pairs, and Hillel, as president, had Shammai as¬ 
sociated with him as his vice-president, or Ab 
Beth Din. The two men were completely an¬ 
tagonistic in their character ; Hillel courteous, and 
genial, and charitable in his opinions; Shammai, 
the harsh, dogmatic, unbending Pharisee. The 
rival dieta of the two schools are for ever placed 
in apposition by the Talmud, and the liberality of 
llillel’s views stand in favourable contrast with 
the moroseness of Shammai. The decisions of 
the two, however, were aeeepted as equally ortho¬ 
dox ; Hillel was right, yet Shammai was no 
heretic; the two made one many-sided man; 
and the difference of opinion only caused eases, 
as they offered themselves, to be considered 
in every possible point of view. The pupils, 
however, of the two teachers took more vehe¬ 
ment action, and the Talmud says that even 
blood was spilled by them in honour of the rival 
masters. 

These opposite characters are contrasted in fre¬ 
quent Talmudic examples, and more especially in 
their bearing towards proselytes. Shammai often 
repulsed them with a rough answer, while Hillel 
always gave a fair hearing; and if they ap¬ 
proached in a wrong spirit, he took a Soeratic 
method of convincing them of their error. “ I 
wish to become a Jew,” said one man to Shammai, 
“because I should like to be high priest.” On 
meeting with a rude repulse, he tried the colleague. 
Hillel took him in hand, and, after a little prelimi¬ 
nary instruction, led him on to the constitution of 
the priesthood in the Law, and shewed him that 
1 Seder Haddoroth, 91 c ; Juchasin, 56 A. 
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any but a descendant of Aaron who attempted to 
exercise priestly functions was punishable with 
death. The proselyte at oneo said, “ If this is the 
ease with a son of Israel, how would it fare with 
me T’ Another wished to make short work of 
preliminary instruction, and insisted on its being 
communicated in the briefest terms [Shabbafh, 
16]. “Good,” said Hillel, “the whole substance 
of Judaism is to do nothing to others that you 
dislike yourself [Tobit iv. 13], all else is eomment 
on this text.” He soon became a promising candi¬ 
date. A third would hear nothing of tradition, 
which he entirely repudiated. Hillel taught him 
the Hebrew alphabet; the next day he went 
through the letters in a broken order. “ But how 
is this?” said the Gentile, “ you taught it me yes¬ 
terday as it was written.” “ You had faith in my 
teaching yesterday,” said his master ; “ place the 
same confidence in me now when I teach the 
same truths in an unwritten but no less necessary 
order for the development of knowledge.” It was 
thus that Hillel practised his own maxim, “ Be a 
scholar of Aaron, a peace-maker, a friend of all 
men, and draw them on to the Law.” As another 
example of difference of disposition, it is said that 
discussion having arisen with respect to the future 
condition of the good, the bad, and those of mixed 
moral character, Shammai pronounced that the 
first would be blessed, the next infallibly punished, 
and the third punished also, but purified by suf¬ 
fering, and that there was hope for them in the 
end. Hillel agreed with respect to the two first, 
but of the latter he said, “ the Divine balance will 
incline to mercy, for God is gracious.” The school 
of Shammai adopted the Hindu notion that life is 
a penal condition, and that it were better never to 
have been born. That of Hillel took the sounder 
view, and said “ it is good for us to have lived, 
the world is our scene of trial, and activity is 
our happiness.” Hillel had renounced all hope 
of a coming Messiah [ Sanhedrin ] ; but stood forth 
as the leader of learned opinion in the way of re¬ 
form, and advocated a liberal construction of pre¬ 
cepts that were no longer suited to the altered 
condition of the people. That he should meet 
with opposition was only certain, and he seems to 
allude to his difficulties in the dark saying: “ If I 
am not for mine own self (i.e. care not for my soul’s 
health by obeying tlie dictates of conscience), who 
will be for me ? If for myself alone (if I keep my 
plans of improvement pent up in my own bosom), 
what am I ? And if not now (if I listen to those 
that say that time is not ripe for action), when ? 
Time is ever on the move, the present is the 
seed-time of futurity 7 , and we are posterity’s 
debtors.” His decisions were all of a practical east. 
Lev. xxv. 29, 30 ordains that if a man sell his 
house in a walled town, he might redeem it before 
the expiration of the year. It had beeome the 
practice for the purchaser to make this impossible 
by absenting himself from the town and locking 
up the house towards the'expiration of the year, 
liillel decided that a forcible entry might be 
effected by the vendor, and the purchase-money 
lodged in the chancery of Israel, the Temple, in 
trust for the purchaser. “He hath a constructive 
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right, said the judge, and he must not "be debarred 
of his right because the other usetli cunning.” So 
again, which was a more hazardous reform, as in¬ 
volving a eliange in the very law itself; all debts, 
by Lev. xxv. 35-37, were to be free of usury, and 
to be remitted in the seventh year, “ the year of 
release” [Dent. xv. 9]. Sueh a provision eould 
only be operative in a very inartificial state of 
society, But money, like everything else, became 
a marketable commodity; to borrow no longer 
implied the pressure of poverty, commerce requir¬ 
ing its loans; to lend no longer shewed a large- 
hearted liberalitv, it became a matter of business. 
If now it were to be within the power of the 
debtor in every seventh year to repudiate loans, 
business would be brought to a standstill, and 
social progress effectually cheeked. Therefore 
Hillel ruled that the Mosaie precept was only for 
a time; that a new state of things had been called 
into existence, and the precept must be modified. 
The law must be made no eloak for roguery, and 
all money transactions must thenceforth be com¬ 
pleted in open eourt, under covenant that the 
“ year of release ” was to be no aequittanee for 
the debt. All after ages have declared that 
Hillel was right. What should prevent a like 
modification of both law and Talmud now to 
suit the altered condition of soeiety 1 The more 
characteristic features of the law, repeated also 
in the Talmud, have become inoperative from 
desuetude and impossibility of practice ; the sac¬ 
rifices, the Temple worship, and the priesthood. 
Is time to be the only innovator, and nothing 
left to the reason with which God has endowed 
His children ? “ Elias shall yet come,” say the 

Jews : they rather need Ilillel. 

Hillel first led the way for a complete digest 
of the traditional Halaeoth, or decisions, that had 
accumulated from the days of Ezra. He arranged 
them under the six heads that were retained by 
Judah the Holy, compiler of the Mishna at the 
end of the second century [Juchasin, 56 a; Seder 
Haddoroth, 91 c.]. Of the lost works of Hillel 
mentioned in the Talmud, those most to be re¬ 
gretted are a Mishnie treatise on the Feasts of 
the Jewish Church; to which the Taanith Bab- 
binieal treatises have been probably indebted; and 
a history of the Maccabees, which survived for so 
considerable a time that its reappearance is not 
absolutely “ printer spem.” Among the sayings 
attributed to Hillel may be quoted from the 
Aboth : “ Separate not thyself from the congre¬ 
gation, and have no confidence in thyself till the 
day of thy death.” “Judge not thy neighbour 
till thou hast been in like position.” “Where a 
man is wanted, be thou the man.” “ More meat, 
more maggot; more wealth, more eare; more 
maids, more saueiness; more helps, more pilfer¬ 
ing. But more Torah, more life; more sehools, 
more wisdom; more reflection, more reason; more 
kind aets, more union.” 

Such was the first truly large-hearted man that 
we meet with in the Talmud. As an earnest re¬ 
former of all that needed reform, lie indicated 
principles that may yet bear fruit; the hope of 
Israel is bound up in them. [Talmud.] 
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HOMILY ['OfuAi'a], This word was origi- 
ginally analogous to our English word “ dis¬ 
course,” and, like it, meant a converse between 
two or more persons. But in ecclesiastical lan¬ 
guage it seems never to have had any other 
meaning than that of a religious address, founded on 
some longer or shorter passage of Holy Scripture. 
Collections of such homilies are very numerous. 
Those of primitive times are our great treasuries 
of patristie doctrine, and appear sometimes to 
have lieen preaelied from written notes, while at 
others they were given extempore, and taken 
down by some of the hearers. The earliest known 
are those of Origen; the Clementine Homilies, 
named after St. Clement of Borne, being of later 
date. The Homilies of St. Clement of Alexan¬ 
dria, St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, St. Athana¬ 
sius, St. Gregory filazianzen, St. Gregory the 
Great, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, St. Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria, and others of the Fathers, are expositions of 
Holy Scripture of the very highest value, and 
some, as those > of St. Chrysostom, have never 
been surpassed as examples of pulpit eloquenee. 

In mediaeval times Homiliaria, or books of 
homilies, were widely circulated among the 
elergy. The Festivale, or Liber Festivalis, was 
sueh a eolleetion, and was printed by Caxton as 
early as a.d. 1482. Those issued in the reign of 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth are too well 
known to need more than a passing mention. 
[Postil. Griffith’s ed. of Homilies.'] 

HOMOIOUSIOH. Of “a like, or similar, sub- 
stanee ” with the Father. A term devised after the 
rise of the Arian controversy as a sort of middle 
theory between the Catholic doctrine of Homoou- 
sion and the extreme opinion of Arius, who be¬ 
lieved that Christ was wholly unlike the Father, 
or a mere created Being. [Ariaxism.] 

HOMOOUSIOjST, i.e. “ of the same substance.” 
The word adopted by the Council of fifiee to 
express the reality of our Lord’s Sonship, or 
that He is of the same Divine filature with the 
Father, in opposition to the heretical teaching of 
Arius. [Arianism.] 

HOSANfiTA. Hosanna, the well-known re¬ 
frain of the Jewish Processional, taken from the 
close of the Hallel Collection [Hallel. Psa. 
cxviii. 25]. Its more espeeial use appears to have 
been connected with the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The Talmud [TV. Sucr.oth, iii. 9], says, “ There 
is a place beneath Jerusalem named Motza; 
thither the people went, and gathered boughs of 
willows, which they brought baek and set them 
up on the side of the altar, so that their heads 
were bent over the altar. . . . They went round 
about the altar and said, ‘ Hosanna Lord ; we be¬ 
seech thee, 0 Lord, send us now prosperity.’ ” 
Maimonides also \_Halac. Lulab. vii. 23] says, 
with respect to the Feast of Tabernaeles, “On 
eaeh day they went about the altar, holding 
in their hands bunches of palm twigs [Lulaij], 
saying ‘ Hosanna,’ &e. On the last day they 
made seven eireuits.” It was therefore ealled 
the “ Great Hosanna ” day. The branehes of 
willow and palm were also known by the namo 
Hosanna, and children were expected to take 
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their part in waving them [Succoth, iii. 15]. 
Hence the “children crying in the Temple, and 
saying, Hosanna to the Son of David,” and our 
Lord's allusion to them, “ Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise ” 
[Matt. xxi. 15, 16. See Lightfoot, Temp. S. 
xvi. 2; Buxtorf, Lexic. Talm. 992, 1143 ; 
Maimonides, Hal tic. Succah, vii. ; Talmud, Tv. 
Succoth], 

HOURS. By this term is signified the daily 
round of prayer and praise. The ancient order 
of the Canonical Hours is as follows :—• 

[1] Nodious or Mid tins .—Before daybreak 
(properly a night service). 

[2] Lauds. —At daybreak, closely following 
niattins, if not actually joined on to it. 

[3] Prime. —About six o’clock, “ the first 
hour.” 

[4] Tierce or Terce. —At 9 a.m., “ the third 
hour.” 


5] Sex/s .—At noon, “ the sixth hour.” 

6' Nones .—At 3 p.jr., “ the ninth hour.” 

T Vespers .—In the early evening. 

8] Compline .—The last evening sendee; at 
bedtime. 

But as the office of lauds was very rarely sepa¬ 
rated from that of niattins, these eight “ hours ” 
of prayer were practically seven. At what time 
in the history of the Church they were settled 
in the form above mentioned is very uncertain. 
There is no doubt whatever that some of the 
“ hours ” are of most venerable antiquity. Ter- 
tullian [De Jejuniis, cap. 10, Opp. p. 708, ed. 
Paris, 1641], mentions the third, sixth, and ninth 
hours as “ horas insigniores, Apostolicas.” The 
Apostolical Constitutions [viii. 34] mention the 
hours as follows : “Ye shall make prayer in the 
morning, giving thanks because the Lord hath 
enlightened you, removing the night, and bring¬ 
ing the day; at the third hour, because the Lord 
Then received sentence from Pilate; at the sixth, 
because He was crucified ; at the ninth, because 
all things were shaken when the Lord was cruci- 
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fied, trembling at the audacity of the impious 
Jews, not enduring that their Lord should be 
insulted ; at evening, giving thanks, because He 
hath given the night for rest from labour; at 
coekcroicing, because that hour gives glad tidings 
that the day is dawning in which to work the 
works of light.” 

To this early mention of various hours of 
prayer it must be added [1], that the Eastern 
offices for daily worship were introduced into the 
West in the fifth century, and the Western offices 
bear testimony to their influence 1 ; and [2], that 
in the time of St. Benedict [a.d. 530], a complete 
system of such offices was in existence, and 
adopted by the national Churches .of the West, 
though differing in particulars of structure and 
arrangement. 


This unanimity of practice can only be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for by the supposition that 
the custom of observing the hours of prayer was 
very ancient, if not apostolic. Perhaps the 
best explanation is that of Archdeacon Eree- 
1 Freeman’s Principles of Dir. Serv. i. 223. 
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man, 2 viz., that those offices, “though neither of 
apostolic nor early post-apostolic date as Church 
services, had nevertheless probably existed in a 
rudimentary form, as private or household devo¬ 
tions, from a very early period, and had been 
received into the number of recognised public 
formularies previous to the reorganization of the 
Western Ritual after the Eastern model.” 

The example of the Psalmist [Ps. cxix. 1G4], 
“ seven times a day do I praise 'Thee,” would 
naturally have great influence upon the mind of 
the Church. But most of all did the Church of 
old time commemorate mystically, in the seven 
canonical hours, the sufferings of her Lord— 

“ At malting bound, at prime reviled, 

Condemned to death at tierce, 

Nailed to the Cross at sexf, at nones 
His blessed side they pierce. 

They take Him down at vesper-tide, 

In grave at compline lay: 

Who thenceforth bids His Church observe 
Her sevenfold hours alway.” 3 

The derivation of the names of the hours is in 
most cases obvious ; viz. from the time of day at 
which they were said. Mattins (from “ matuti- 
nas”), the early morning office; prime, terce, 
sext, nones, at the first, third, sixth, and ninth 
hours respectively, and vespers at eventide. 
Compline, or completorium, is said by Archdeacon 
Ereeman to signify the completion of the day’s 
services. The same author quotes from St. 
Basil 4 [a.d. 370] the expression TTk-gpehrai rrjv 
f][xepav as referring to this service. St. Benedict, 
also, we are told [Rule, ch. 42], “ places com¬ 
pline expressly after supper-time, thus recognis¬ 
ing the Eastern nomenclature of a-oSenrvov.” 

In practice these services were very often ac¬ 
cumulated, much as mattins, Litany, and the 
Holy Communion or the Ante-Communion office 
are accumulated now. At the time of the Eng¬ 
lish Reformation they were used as distinct offices 
only by the stricter religious and the clergy. 
Hence it was thought better to have two solemn 
services of public worship in the day; viz. Mat- 
tins, compiled from mattins, lauds, and prime ; 
and Evensong, from vespers and compline. And 
this is in fact a very general practice in the 
Church throughout the world. Neale says that 
“ there are in the Greek Church eight canonical 
hours; prayers are actually, for the most part, 
said three times daily—mattins, lauds, and prime, 
by aggregation, early in the morning; tierce, 
sexts, and the Liturgy (Communion) later; 
nones, vespers, and compline, by aggregation, in 
the evening.” 

And so, also, is it in the West. “Except in 
monastic bodies,” says the same writer, 5 “the 
breviary as a Church office is scarcely ever used 
as a whole. You may go, we do not say from 
church to church, but from cathedral to cathedral 

2 Principles of Div. Ser. p. 219. 

3 Neale, Essays on Liturgiology, &c., p, 6. 

4 St. Basil, llcgul. is. 37, ap. Eon. 

5 Essays on Litnrg. kc. p. 4(5. 
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of Central Europe, and never hear mattins, save 
at high festivals. In Spain and Portugal it is 
somewhat more frequent, hut there, as every¬ 
where, it is a clerical devotion exclusively. . . . 
Then the lesser hours are not often publicly said 
except in cathedrals, and then principally by 
aggregation, and in connection with mass. . . . 
In no national Church under the sun are so many 
mattin services daily said as in our own.” 

It is right to add that the seven hours formed 
the basis of what are called the “Primers.” 
English editions of these set forth by authority 
in the reigns of Ilcnry VIII., Edward VI,, and 
of Queen Elizabeth, shew that the English 
Reformers did not wish to discourage the ob¬ 
servance of the ancient hours of prayer. And 
so late as 1627, by command of Charles I., Dr. 
(afterwards Bishop) Cosin published a “ Collec¬ 
tion of Private Devotions, in the practice of the 
Ancient Church called the Hours of Prayer ; as 
they were after this manner published by autho¬ 
rity of Queen Elizabeth, 1560,” &c. [Free¬ 
man, Princ. of Div. Serv., voh i.; Neale, Essays 
on Lituryiology and Church History , Essay I.; 
Procter on Prayer Book, chap, i.] 

HUGUENOTS. The Protestants of France 
have* been generally known by the name of 
Huguenots, which denotes confederates, although 
the term has been applied to those of other 
countries as well. The doctrines of the Rcforma- 
tion were first preached in France by Calvin in 
1536, and gained ground so rapidly in spite of 
the persecutions of Francis I., that a synod 
was held in 1559, and in 1561 the Venetian 
ambassador, Micheli, reported to his government 
that no province in France was free from them. 
In the sixteenth century the French nobility more 
especially embraced the Calvinist doctrines, while 
the peasantry for the most part adhered to the 
Roman Catholic faith. The Protestant party 
was, in fact, in that age mostly identified with 
the factious struggles of the nobles of France, 
and its cause mostly meant the cause of one or 
other of the great families against its rivals, or 
especially against the ascendancy of the powerful 
house of Guise. 

The first edict which recognised the legal exis¬ 
tence of the Huguenots was issued in 1562, by 
Catherine de Medicis, regent during the minority 
of her son Charles IX. This edict, which granted 
the Calvinists liberty of worship outside the 
towns, was, however, followed by war. In 1570 
the peace of St. Germain produced a temporary 
calm, terribly disturbed in 1572, by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, planned by Catherine de 
Medicis, and sanctioned by Charles IX. It was 
intended by that butchery to effect the extermi¬ 
nation of the Huguenots, but the war was never¬ 
theless continued during the reigns of Charles 
1X. and Henry III. It assumed a new character 
at the accession of the Huguenot king of Navarre, 
known as Henry IV., to the throne of France in 
1589. The Catholic League refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the authority of a Protestant king, and thus 
found themselves in arms against the throne. 
Henry TV. gained over the League the battle of 
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Arques in 1589, and Ivry in 1590; but in 1593 
renounced his religion in the hope of ending the 
conflicts by which France was desolated. The 
celebrated Edict of Nantes was granted to the 
Huguenots by him in 1598. By this edict 
they were not only allowed to enjoy liberty of 
worship, but to retain possession of all the 
churches then in their hands, to share in the 
benefits of all institutions for public instruction, 
and to stand on a footing of equality with their 
Poman Catholic fellow-subjects as regarded the 
chambers of parliament. In the reign of Louis 
XIII., son of Henry IV., an edict (issued in 
1617) restored the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Bearn, which had become almost a 
Huguenot province. When the power of Riche¬ 
lieu was firmly established, he determined to 
crush the Huguenots, not so much on account of 
their religion as because he looked on them in 
the light of a political party, opposed to the 
royal power, which he desired to render absolute. 
With this view, in 1628, he reduced La Rochelle, 
their stronghold, after a most determined resis¬ 
tance ; and carrying out his policy of treating the 
Huguenots as a political party, he granted the 
Rochelois liberty of worship while he utterly 
destroyed their political privileges. The loss of 
La Rochelle was the deathblow of the Huguenot 
party as a power in the state. In 1629, the Due 
de Rohan, the last of their leaders, made his 
submission, and by the peace of Alais, signed on 
the 28th of June in that year, an amnesty and 
the free exercise of their religion was granted to 
the Huguenots on condition that they should 
destroy their fortifications, lay down their arms, 
and take the oath of allegiance to the king. 
This peace formally terminated the wars of re¬ 
ligion in France, and from that time the history 
of the Huguenots is that of a party suffering for 
religion alone. The reign of Louis XIII. ended 
in 1643. From the peace of Alais in 1629, to 
the death of Mazarin in 1661, the Huguenots 
enjoyed comparative freedom from persecution, 
but a gradual defection of noble families went on 
unceasingly from their ranks. 

The death of Mazarin forms an epoch in their 
history. In the following year, a.d. 1662, an edict 
was published, which forbad them to inter their 
dead except at daybreak or at nightfall. Id 
1663 another decree excused new converts from 
payment of debts previously contracted with their 
fellow-religionists. In 1665 it was decreed that 
the children of Huguenots should be allowed to 
declare themselves Roman Catholics, if boys, at 
fourteen, and if girls, at twelve years of age ; and 
also have in their power to demand an income 
from their parents proportioned to their position 
in life. In 1679 a decree ordered that converts 
who had relapsed into Protestantism should be 
banished, and their property confiscated. In 1680 
all Huguenot clerks and notaries were deprived of 
their employments, marriages between Roman 
Catholics and Huguenots were forbidden, and the 
issue of such marriages declared illegitimate and 
incapable of succession. In 1681 a royal declara¬ 
tion granted permission to Huguenot children to do 
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clare themselves converts at the age of seven years. 
One of these children describes her conversion 
as follows :—“Jo pleurai d’abord beaucoup ; mais 
je trouvai le lendemain la messe du roi si belle, 
que jo consentis k me faire catholique, a condition 
que jo l’entendrois tous les jours, et qu’on me garan- 
tiroit du fouct. C’est la toute la controverse qu’on 
employa, et la seule abjuration que je fis.” 
[Souvenirs de Mad. de Caylus .] Other edicts for¬ 
bade Huguenot physicians, surgeons, and apothe¬ 
caries to exercise their profession. In 1G81 and 
1G84 regiments of soldiers were sent into Poitou 
and Bearn to be quartered on the inhabitants, and 
this was made a moans of harassing the Huguenots 
by the unjust method in wliich the distribution 
of the soldiers into their quarters was made, and 
by the insolent violence of the soldiers themselves. 
The instructions given to the provincial authori¬ 
ties wore —“ Si, suivant une repartition juste, les 
religionnaircs en devoient porter dix, vous pouvez 
leur en faire donner vingt ” [Kliulikre, Eclair- 
cissemenis The greatest possible brutalities 

on the part of the soldiers towards the Huguenots 
were practised and encouraged, and these military 
missions became known by the name of “ dragon- 
nades,” from the dragoons who bore the chief part 
in them. 

Finally, at the instance of the Chancellor Le 
Tellier, then at the point of death, the Edict of 
Nantes was revoked on the 2nd of October 1G85. 
This revocation enacted that all edicts of tolerance 
should be null and void, that all Huguenot 
churches should be destroyed, and their pastors, 
if found in France after fifteen days, sent to the 
galleys; that all Huguenot schools should be 
abolished; and lastly, that a term of four months 
should be allowed to refugees, during which time 
they might return to France and abjure their re¬ 
ligion, but that after that time all their goods 
should be confiscated. In consequence of this 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many thousands 
of merchants, manufacturers, and artizans left 
their homes and carried their industry and skill 
into Holland, England, Denmark, and other coun¬ 
tries. Not less than three hundred thousand per¬ 
sons arc said to have left France in 1G85-6, and 
from the confiscation of their property not less than 
seventeen millions of livres passed into the hands 
of the crown. At the death of Louis XIY. in 
1715, the Huguenots entertained hopes of relief 
from persecution, but the edicts still continued in 
force, although, in 1717, a proposition was made 
in the Council of State to grant Douai to them as 
a free town for the exercise of their religion. The 
proposition was never carried into effect, and ad¬ 
ditions were made to the persecuting edicts. 
Sismondi remarks : “ On vit avec etonnement 
dans siecle incredule, lorsque ce pouvoir etait aux 
mains d’un prince sans foi ct sans probite, et d’une 
courtisane sans pudeur, renouveler une persecu¬ 
tion que la foi rigide de Louis XIY. pouvait a 
peine faire eomprendre.” Even in 1746, when 
decency was banished from the Court of France, 
the galleys were filled with Huguenot pastors, and 
Huguenot women were imprisoned for no crime 
but their religion. It was not until the teachings 
817 
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of Yoltaire had almost destroyed, for a time, 
the faith of the country, already rendered utterly 
corrupt in morals by the scandalous example of 
the court, and until the growing principles of 
tire Revolution had made themselves felt, that 
the sect enjoyed tranquillity and freedom from 
persecution. 

It must not be forgotten, however, in recording 
the sufferings of the Huguenots, that the spirit of 
the age was one of persecution, and that the martyr 
for his own faith, if he had possessed the power, 
would have inflicted the same punishment he 
himself suffered on those "who differed from him. 
While the sons of Catherine de Medicis were pur¬ 
suing then’ cruel measures in France, all priests 
of the Roman sect were ordered by the English 
Parliament to quit the country within forty days, 
under pain of death if they remained or returned, 
and all who gave them shelter or relief were made 
subject to the penalties of felony. While Riche¬ 
lieu was granting liberty of "worship to the con¬ 
quered Huguenots of La Rochelle, Sir Robert 
Cotton was balancing the arguments : “ Whether 
it be more expedient to suppress Popish practices 
against the due allegiance to his Majesty by strict 
execution touching Jesuits and seminary priests 
or, as the more merciful alternative, “ to restrain 
them to close prisons during life, if no reforma¬ 
tion follow and the Puritans were clamouring 
against the king for his hesitation about put¬ 
ting the laws against Roman Catholics into effect. 
If Pluguenot schools were abolished, it was the 
opinion of a celebrated Englishman, “ Whosoever 
shall send his children to be popislily brought 
up in foreign parts, I think that for punishment 
both one and the other -worthily might be dis¬ 
franchised of the privilege due to Englishmen, so 
far forth as any good by the laws may descend to 
them, but not to be exempted from the penalties 
thereof.” While Louis XIY., in after times, 
was sending to the galleys and imprisoning his 
Huguenot subjects, the English nation was 
blindly led by the infamous Oates, and his 
fellow-impostors, and the aged Lord Stafford was 
being beheaded. 

We cannot afford to speak of the barbarity of 
the dragonnades, when we remember that only two 
years before, when an unjust sentence of death 
was given against the Roman Catholic lawyer 
Langhorne, the court was filled with shouts of joy 
from the spectators, while the witnesses for the 
defence were cruelly ill-treated and intimidated 
by the people of London ; or when we recall the 
fact that in the same year five Jesuits were con¬ 
demned to death and executed. The records of 
the past shew too plainly that the stigma of per¬ 
secution attached itself in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries to all creeds and parties -without 
distinction. 

HYMNS, or divine songs sung with musical 
cadence, are of the highest antiquity in the 
Church. 1 We find no period of the Church, 
whether before or after the day of Christ, in 

1 Si sit laus, et Dei laus, et non cantetur, non est 
liymnus. Oportet, ut sit hymnus, habeat hsec tria, et 
laud cm, et Dei, et cantieum.' [Aug. in Psa. lxxii.] 
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which hymns were not used as handmaids to 
devotion. The earliest on reeord is that which 
Miriam and her choir of damsels sung with tim¬ 
brels, when Israel eame out of Egypt [Exod. xv.]. 
The song of Deborah was sueli an hymn [Judg. 
v.]. The hymn sung in honour of David, and 
accompanied with “tabrets and instruments of 
music,” was an antiphonal hymn, the women 
answering one another as they played [1 Sam. 
xviii. 6]. The Psalms of David were written for 
the most part as hymns to be sung with musieal 
accompaniments [1 Chron. vi. 31, xvi. 5]; and 
were so sung [2 Chron. xx. 21, xxix. 30]. In 
the Captivity, the songs of Zion were still vocal, 
though in sorrow and sadness [Psa. cxxxvii.]; 
and two hundred singing men and singing women 
returned again to Jerusalem [Ezra ii. 65], or as 
Hehemmh says, with greater precision, two hun¬ 
dred and forty-five [Neh. vii. 67]. When the 
temple was re-dedieated after its desecration by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, it was “ with songs and 
eitherns and harps and eymbals ” [1 Mace. iv. 54], 
and one of the songs used would seem to have 
been the Hosanna Psalm; the word evoSqcravTx 
[v. 55], having been suggested by evoSrjo-ov Sq in 
Psa. cxviii. 25. The same Psalm was a portion 
of the Hallcl group [Psa. exiii.-cxviii.] appointed 
to be sung at the Eeast of Tabernacles, and also 
at the Pasehal feast, both in the Temple when a 
lamb was slain for every household, and at the sub¬ 
sequent solemnity held under every roof [Hallel. 
Hosanna] ; and to this custom allusion was 
doubtless made when our Lord and His disciples 
are said, vixvrjcravTes, to have gone forth from the 
room where the Last Supper had been celebrated 
[Matt. xxvi. 30]. The services of the Christian 
Church were derived in all their principal features 
from the Temple and the synagogue, and on Easter 
Sunday the Proper Psalms for the afternoon are 
the beginning and ending of the Hallel Hymn 
[exiii. cxiv. exviii.], which formed the last solemn 
words of devotion used by our Lord before He 
suffered. In the Hew Testament the “ Magni¬ 
ficat,” the “Song of Simeon,” and the inspired 
utterance of Zacliarias, are holiest hymns. St. 
Paul also bids the Colossians [iii. 16] teach and. 
admonish “ one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs.” In the account of the martyr¬ 
dom of Ignatius we read of funeral hymns [sec. 
25]. In the Clementine De g. Petri , whose 
authority on such a point may be allowed, hymns 
are seen to have had a precatory form, 1 leptou 
vgv (ov cvxw, and to have formed an invariable 
element in divine worship [sec. 152, 153]. Simi¬ 
larly the Apostolieal Constitutions are of high 
antiquity, and preserve to us the morning and 
evening hymn used in primitive times—the first 
draught of the angelic hymn of the Eucharistic 
serviee. The hymn itself has descended to us, 
as the greater doxology, from the earliest ages; 2 

1 So Hannah ‘ ‘ prayed and said ” a hymn of praise. 
[1 Sam. ii.] 

2 Among the remains of Cyril Luearius, edited by T. 
Smith ; also towards the end of the Treatise de Virginit. 
ascribed to Athanasius. It is found in the third volume 
of Mr. Harvev’s Vindex Catliolicus at p. SI 7. 
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and was apparently used by Polycarp at the very 
moment that fire was applied to the pile. 3 Inno¬ 
cent III. ascribes it to Telesphorus. 4 Polycarp 
therefore may have learned it at Rome. Allusion is 
made to it by Origen [c. Cels.], 5 by Pliny doubtless 
as the “earmen” that Christians sung to Christ 
as God; 6 and it was very possibly the rroAv- 
d>vt>ju.os web] that provoked the scoffs of Lucian. 7 
[Compare also Basil, de Sp. S. sec. 73], Gregory 
Hazianzen and Symesius have left many hymns. 
It is to be hoped that eloser communion 'with the 
Eastern branch of the Church Catholic will before 
long put us in possession of their entire hymno- 
logy, of which for the present our knowledge i3 
very partial. The rpLcrd-yiov of the Greek Chureh 
is the Sanctus of the West. 8 The Western Church 
lias always been particularly rich in its hymnal; 
some of its most noble hymns descend from 
Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan, in the fourth 
eentury, 9 remarkable for their terse yet delicate 
beauty, also for their correctness as dimetre 
iambics. Gregory the Great has left hymns also 
in the same metre, one wliieh is verymueh better 
adapted to his noble intonement than the versifi¬ 
cation “ solute fluens ” of the Psalms. 10 His is 
the noble Pentecostal Hymn “ Veni Creator 
Spiritus” ascribed by Daniel to Charlemagne, 
who was scarcely equal to the elegancies of Latin 
composition. The hymn, according to Mone, 
oecurs in MSS. older than the Carlovingian period. 
“ Salve Mundi Salutare ” is a noble hymn by 
Bernard; “ Pange lingua Gloriosi ” is the work 
of Venantius Eortunatus or Mamertus Clauuianus 
in the fifth century. The two, “ Stabat Mater ” 
and “Dies Inc” w r erc written in the fourteenth 
century; the first by Jaeopone da Lodi, the last 
by T. di Celano. 11 Prudentius ivas the most pro¬ 
lific writer of sacred poetry and hymns in the 
Middle Ages. Some we have also of the Vener¬ 
able Bede 1 ’ 1 and Thomas Aquinas. Successful 

3 Martyr. Polyc. sec. 14. 

4 Innoc. de MysL Miss. ii. 20. 

5 viii. p. 422, ed Cantab. 

6 Ep. Plin. See. ad Trajanum Imp. 

7 Philopalris. 

s ’ Aytos 6 Geos, ayios 6 hrxv/ws, aytos aOdvaros, iXer/aov 
pga s. 

9 Such as “Te Deurn Laudamus,” but the authorship 
is not absolutely certain. By many it is ascribed to 
Hilary. “Intende qni regis Israel” on the Advent: 
“Illurninans Altissinms ” on the Thcophany ; “ 111 exit 
orbi jam dies” on the Epiphany; “Hie est dies verus 
Dei,” Vesper hymn from Easter to Holy Thursday; 
“Jam Christus astra ascenderat ” fox- Whitsunday; 
“Splendor paternse gloria;,” quoted by Hincmar of 
llheims as Ambrosian. 

10 c.g., “Ex more docti mystico” for Lent, of which 
the following is a verse :— 

Utamur ergo parcius 
Verbis, cibis, et potibus, 

Somno, jocis, et arctins 
Perstemus in custodia. 

“ Primo dicrum omnium ” for the first day of the week, 
mattins; and for the next “Immense coeli Conditor,” 
vespers; “ Telluris ingens Conditor,” vespers ; “ I’eram 
Creator optime,” nocturns ; “ Nox atra renim contegit,” 
nocturns ; “Tu Trinitatis Unitas,” nocturns. 

11 See a highly interesting passage on Latin Hymno- 
logv in Dean Milman’s Lat. Ohr. vol. vi. p. 491. 

12 c.g., 1 ‘ Primo Deus coeli globum,” on the Hexacmeron. 
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vernacular translations were made at an early date, 
e.g., the Norman version of the Horse Canonic® 
(Compline)— 

A l’oure deregne de eomplye lc corps est enterree 

De ruoii tres noble seignour, par qi la vie cst expiree 

Et en mort de douelxe odours les eseriptours sount 
consummee 

En memoire eontiuuelment me soit la mort, dont 
sumes euree. 

The romance of the Cid has scarcely a more 
majestic flow. Compare also the old German 
“ Passions lied ”— 

Da daz eruez wart ufgerielit 
Da liing er also jemerlieh 
LI it uszgcspanten armen. 

Aeh menseh, sieh an die grosse noth 
Und losz dieh es erbarmen. 

Der Herr erlitt so man eh doreehten 

Yon ritteru, von fuersten, und von kneehten, 

Iz gespoett was so manigialtig 

Sie spraehen ; Bist du Ghristus Gottes Son, 

So maeli dieh selbs behalten. 

Der Herr der bat vuer sine fynd, 

Er verzieg dem seheeher alle sine suend 
Der seheeher bat in mit flisse, 

Der Herr gab im me dan er begert, 

Er verhiez ym daz paradisze. 

Mone, pp. 106, 109. 

Our modern hymnals have long been a standing 
proof of the difficulty of writing good hymns. 
The best are some of the latest. And they are 
the best because they have caught something of 
the spirit of the hymns of the mediaeval period, 
solemn and majestic in the thoughts conveyed, 
and most sweet in their musical cadenee. A good 
hymn, apart from its accessory of music, should 
be full of melody, so as to win its way to the 
heart of a people; but it should convey at the 
same time grand and solemn thoughts, far removed 
as well from familiarity as from severity of tone. 
Each hymn also should have its own musical 
notation, so as to rest upon the memory complete 
in all its parts, in its rhythm, its holy guidance 
of the thoughts, and its harmonic sympathy with 
the world of sense. [See Cassander, Hymni 
Eccl.; Geo. Eabrieius, Poet. vet. Eccl. ; Daniel, 
Thes. Hymnal. ; Mone, Lat. H.; E. C. Trench, 
Sacred Lat. Po.; Neale, Hymni Eccles .] 

HYPEEDULIA [vTrepSouAei'a]. A term used 
in Eoman theology for a degree of worship between 
Latria, which is offered to God only, and Dulta, 
which is offered to ordinary saints. Hyperdulia 
is that degree of worship which is offered to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary alone, as the most exalted 
in grace and honour of all created beings. It 
needs hardly to be added that the theoretical dis¬ 
tance between Latria and Hyperdulia is as infinite 
as that between the Uncreated and the created. 
It is a disputed point whether this theoretical 
difference is generally recognised in the practical 
worship of the Humanized churches. 

St. Thomas Aquinas makes a subtle distinction 
between the Human Nature of Christ contem¬ 
plated in union with His Divine Nature, and as 
contemplated per se, and deeides that in the latter 
ease hyperdulia and not latria is to be offered. 
[Summa Theol. iii. 9, xxv. 2]. 
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HYPOSTASIS. To meddle with pliilosophi 
cal terms, on the force and meaning of which all 
parties are not agreed, is to play with double- 
edged tools. An unskilled use of the Hegelian 
terms “ objective ” and “ subjective ” may easily 
shew the defender of orthodoxy as a Pantheist. 
And almost throughout the Allan controversy 
one half of the Christian world regarded the other 
half with suspicion, because the precise meaning 
of the theological term “hypostasis” had never 
been clearly defined; this would have been done 
by the Council of Alexandria [a.d. 324] if the 
advice of Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, had been 
followed. The Greek Cliureli, according to 
Grotius [John i. 2 ; Heb. i. 3], having received 
the term through Origen from the Greek philo¬ 
sophy, understood by it a real personal subsis¬ 
tence ; “ reality ” being the fundamental idea 
involved in the word. So in Aristotle [fie Mundo, 
iv. 21] xad' vTroerTaa-Lv, “ in reality,” is the cor¬ 
relative of kcit e/x^aertr, “ in appearanee.” In 
Heb. i. 3, “the express image of His Hypostasis” 
is rendered “Person ” by our translators, after the 
Vulgate. The word oceurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament, but in the sense, adopted from LXX., 
of “ confident expectation,” as the translation of 
the Hebrew term “ Tikvath,” &c. And no better 
term than “ hypostasis ” in the sense of “ reality ” 
could have been chosen to give theological ex¬ 
pression to that whieh is so far beyond our power 
to conceive; the distinct individuality, and rela¬ 
tive bearing of the Three Persons in the Holy 
and Undivided Trinity each to other; to t'Stov 
irapa to Koivov as Suidas expresses it; self-existent 
and incommunicable, and altogether distinct 
from the intercommunicated substance of the 
Deity. Before the time of Arius the term “ hy¬ 
postasis ” had that meaning and that only wliieh 
is here assigned to it, viz., a “real personal sub¬ 
sistence.” But the idea of “reality” also applies 
to substance and being, and this was the applica¬ 
tion that Arius gave to it. “There are three 
hypostases,” he said, but he meant natures, sub¬ 
stances, and that the Nature of the Son and 
Spirit were different from each other and different 
from the Nature of the Eather [Arius, ad Alex. 
a.d. 324, ap. Athanas. de Synod, and Tomus ad 
Antiochenos, sec. 5]. The Nature of the Son is 
one with the Nature of the Eather; the Hypos¬ 
tasis of the Son is derived from the Hypostasis 
of the Eather, as Sonsliip is a derivative from 
Paternity. This Arius denied, and affirmed 
that the Son was e£ Ire pm ovaias and erep as 

virourdueio s. Therefore the Couneil of Nice 

anathematized in him all who said that the Son 
was qua Nature ire pas ovulas, of any other sub¬ 

stance but the One Godhead, or qua Person 
Irepas Ttvos vTrourdcr€<•>?, of any other person save 
the person of the Eather. Up to this point the 
language of the Church had always been the same. 
But the clamorous assertion of three hypostases 
in an heretical sense by Arius introduced confu¬ 
sion. The Latin Church had hitherto continued 
free from error. In any case of difficulty the 
eyes of the Catholic reverted to the “ See of the 
Apostles.” In this instance, however, it only 
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increased the confusion. “ Persona,” the equiva¬ 
lent for Tp6cro)-ov, was the term that expressed 
to the Western Church the Catholic meaning 
of ujrdcrrao-ts. There was no Latin word for 
oucrta until Hilary coined the term “essentia” 
[de Synodis] ; in the meantime the language of 
theology could not remain incomplete, and the 
want was supplied by taking twoo-rcum, the philo¬ 
sophical equivalent for ovuLa [Jerome, Ep. 57 ad 
Vamasum.], and translating it sometimes as “ sub¬ 
stantia,” sometimes as “ subsistentia." Both of 
these words seem to express with equal accuracy 
the force of the Greek term ; but there is a clear 
distinction to be observed between them. “ Sub¬ 
stantia ” means the essence of a thing, the very 
root and foundation of its being, whereas in 
“ subsistere ” is contained the inherent idea of 
“check,” “making a stand” as we should say. 
And there is the idea of “limitation” in “per¬ 
sonality;” it has an “ idiosyncraey ” that is 
wholly its own. The limitation involved in 
“subsistentia” is the definition that marks the dis¬ 
tinction of each Person in the Holy Trinity. The 
idea of Father is limited by Paternity; that of 
the Son by Filiation; that of the Holy Spirit by 
Procession from both Father and Son. So 
Hooker; “The substance of God with this pro¬ 
perty, to be of none, doth make the Person of the 
Father; the very self-same substance in number 
with this property to be of the Father, maketh 
the Person of the Son ; the same substance having 
added to it-the property of proceeding from the 
other two, maketh the Holy Ghost. So that in 
every Person there is implied both the substance 
of God which is one, and also that property which 
causetli the same Person to be really and truly to 
differ from the other two. Every Person hath 
his own subsistence which no other besides hath, 
although there be others beside that have the 
same substance” [ Eccl. Pol. v. 51], Hence from 
poverty of language [Basil, Ep. 349, ad TerentS\ 
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the terminology of the Western Church became 
confused, “ substantia ” being held to be the 
equivalent for uTrooT-acris, and the confusion did 
not fail to react upon the East. Thus Athauasius, 
as standing in close communication with the 
Eoman Church, adopted its mode of speaking, 
and makes vir6<rrao-i<s to be synonymous with 
oucrta [Or. iii. c„ Ar. c. 65]; though elsewhere 
he speaks of three hypostases [c. Ar. iv. 1]. 
The great council held at Sardica [a.d. 347] 
allowed the use of {woerraerts in the sense of 
oucrta, for whereas Ursacius and Valens, as Arians, 
affirmed three hypostases, in the sense of sub¬ 
stance, the council declared that in that sense 
the Divine Hypostasis was One. In the Meletian 
schism both that and the Eustathian party Avere 
orthodox in their faith, but Avhilc the latter 
adopted the Eoman mode of speaking, and held 
that there Avas only one turdo-rao-ts, meaning sub¬ 
stance, in the Deity, the former used the language 
of primitive antiquity, and declared that there 
Avere three uTroo-rdcrets, meaning Persons. The 
Council of Alexandria [a.d. 362], on examining 
the tAvo parties, affirmed both to be equally ortho¬ 
dox, and that the difference Avas only verbal; 
though for the future it ruled that the words as 
Avell as the faith of the Hicene Council Avere to 
be held binding. Jerome [Ep. 57, ad Damasum. 
a.d. 376] deprecates the use of the expression 
“ three hypostases ” as savouring of Arianism. 
Perhaps, hoAveA T er, the time from Avhence uni¬ 
formity of expression is to be dated is the Council 
of Alexandria [a.d. 362], Avliere the term over la 
was applied to “substance,” and woo-rao-is re¬ 
stricted once more to personal subsistence. The 
first synodal definition of “ hypostasis ” as “ per¬ 
son ” in contradistinction to substance Avas at the 
Council of the Dedication at Antioch [a.d. 341; 
Hilary, de Syn. 334]; and the Avriter Avho en¬ 
forced the accurate distinction between oucrta and 
u7rocrTacrts Avas Basil [Ep. 349, ad T'event .]. 
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ICONOCLASM is the name given to the re¬ 
ligious struggle by whieh the Eastern Chureh was 
distracted in the eighth eentury, and which, as 
the name denotes, had for its objeet the destruc¬ 
tion of images, under whieh term were ineluded 
not only statues, but mosaies and paintings. 

The eontest is remarkable for owing its origin, 
not to the people or the rulers of the Chureh, but 
to the Emperor alone, 1 in the year a.d. 726, when 
an imperial edict suddenly appeared prohibiting 
the worship not only of statues but of paintings 
and mosaics. It was followed within a short time 
by another and more severe edict, whieh com¬ 
manded the destruction of these objeets of venera¬ 
tion. The ediets were very unfavourably received 
by the people of Constantinople, and by many 
provinces of the empire. One of the imperial of¬ 
ficers, while earrying out an order he had received 
for the destruction of a famous image of the Sa¬ 
viour, was beaten to death by the populace ; and 
in Greeee an insurrection broke out, which, at one 
time, assumed so serious an aspeet, that a rival 
emperor was proclaimed, and a fleet fitted out to 
support his pretensions. The patriarchs of the 
East and West, Germanus of Constantinople and 
Gregory of Rome, made common eause against 
Leo, but in vain. The appeals of Gregory were 
disregarded, and Germanus was driven from the 
patriarchal throne. 

Constantine Copronymus sueeeeded Leo, his 
father, and inherited the same views. In his reign 
was held the third Couneil of Constantinople, at 
whieh three hundred and forty-eight bishops ap¬ 
peared. In this eouncil image-worship was con¬ 
demned, its principal supporters being anathema¬ 
tized ; while it was declared that the only image of 
the Saviour which might lawfully be adored was in 
the Eucharist. None of the great patriarchs ap¬ 
peared at tliis eouneil, and its enemies seem to have 
ground for pronouncing it to have been completely 
subservient to the Emperor’s will, from the faet, that 
just before it assembled Constantine from the pulpit 

1 P-hilippicus Bardanes, Emperor of the Greeks, a 
Monothelitc, ordered [a.d. 712] the removal from the 
church of St. Sophia of a picture of the Sixth General 
Council, which had condemned the Monothelites, and 
sent an order to Pome for the removal of all similar pic¬ 
tures. Pope Constantine protested against the edict, and 
commanded pictures of all the six councils to he placed 
in the porch of St. Peter’s. [F. Spanheim, Op. ii. p. 
721.] His dethronement interrupted the controversy, 
which slumbered under the two succeeding emperors, but 
broke out again. 
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proclaimed the new patriarch of Constantinople, 
whose punishment came when, a few years later, 
the imperial will resolved on the extirpation of 
monastieism, and the patriareh, himself a monk, 
was compelled to break his oaths to God and the 
Church. The tyranny of Constantine Coprony¬ 
mus, and his eruel persecutions of the defenders of 
images, are almost ineredible. In Thraee, the 
monks were allowed to ehoose between the 
renuneiation of their vows and exile, aeeom- 
panied by the loss of their eyesight. The patri¬ 
areh himself, having offended the Emperor, was 
seourged and publicly degraded from his office; 
then, with shaved head and beard and eyebrows, 
was led in moekery on an ass before the rabble of 
the city, who spat on him and trampled him under 
their feet. A few days later he was beheaded by 
the Emperor’s orders. Leo the Chazar sueeeeded 
Constantine, and distinguished himself by modera¬ 
tion and elemency. His wife, Irene, in secret 
favoured the eause of the image-worshippers, and 
when, at the death of her husband, she assumed 
the regency during the minority cf her son Con¬ 
stantine, her sentiments were openly avowed, and 
under her protection the second Council of ISTiesea 
assembled [a.d. 787]. The decision of this eoun¬ 
eil was as follows:—“It enjoined that bowing 
and an honourable adoration (denrao-pov kou Tiprj- 
Tii<rjv Trpoa-Kvviicnv) should be offered to all sacred 
images, but that this external and inferior wor¬ 
ship must not be eonfounded with the true and 
supreme worship (rrjv Kara ttlcttlv tj/mv aXrjdivrjv 
Xarpaav) which belongs exclusively to God.” 
[Hardwicke, p. 82; Mansi, xiii. 377. A good 
summary is in Carranza, Sunima Cone., a.d. 1655, 
p. 676.] Even after making every allowance for 
this reservation, and granting that a deeree for 
deifying images, as asserted by some extreme ad¬ 
vocates of image-worship, does not exist, there 
remains in the acts of the council a very great 
amount of superstition. This council is un¬ 
doubtedly received as oecumenical by the Eastern 
and Latin Churches. But its deerees have not 
been ratified by any council confessedly ceeumeni- 
eal. Neither the Eastern nor the Western 
Chureh was fairly represented in it, and the 
Couneil of Erankfort immediately protested 
against it. In answer to this last particular, it is 
alleged that the Eathers of Frankfort proceeded 
upon a falsified document; it was represented to 
them that the Nicene deeree ran thus : “ That 
they who will not pay the same worship and 
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adoration to the images of saints that they do to 
the Deific Trinity, shall he excommunicated.” 
This is true ; hut the falsified document was only 
one out of the writings against which the Trank- 
fort protest was directed. [See Keale, ii. 132, 
note. For the character of "both the Kicene 
and Constantinople Councils, see Milman, iv. 7 
and 8.J 

Charlemagne took a decided part in the contro¬ 
versy, and procured a reply, perhaps hy Alcuin, 
to the acts of the Xicene Council. The reply 
was sent to Adrian, who answered it. Charle¬ 
magne then called a council at Frankfort [a.d. 
794], in which the Caroline hooks were confirmed, 
the worship of images condemned, hut their use 
allowed. [Mansi, xiii. 909 ; Goldastus, G1.] 

In a.d. 825 a council at Paris rejects Adrian’s 
letter, adhering to the decrees of Frankfort, and 
eensuring the K Scene Council. [Mansi, xiv. 424; 
Goldastus, 623.] The synod eolleetcd at great 
length the opinions of the Fathers concerning the 
use and abuse of images, and with more eaution 
than had been shewn in the former council. 

The English Church appears to have united 
with the Frankish in passing its protest, so that 
very few of the Western Christians outside of Italy 
were committed to the principles of Aicrea. 
[8 pel man, i. pp. 218, 306, 363.] 

Returning to Constantinople, in a.d. 815, Leo 
the Armenian assembled a council which abolished 
the decrees of the iNicene Council, but without 
enaeting any penal laws against the image-wor¬ 
shippers. [Mansi, xiv. 135.] Michael tolerated 
the image-worshippers. Theopliilus persecuted 
them; but his widow Theodora, regent during 
the minority of her son, called another council in 
a.d. 842, and restored the decrees of Kieaea. 
[Mansi, xiv. 787.] In a.d. 843 the use of images 
was reintrodueed, and the event has been eom- 
memorated ever since by an annual feast called 
the Feast of Orthodoxy. The proper office for 
the day answers nearly to our Commination. The 
anathema against the Iconomachi asserts that 
“what the Jews and Greeks spake in blasphemy 
immediately against the Prototype, these, by means 
of His icons, blush not audaciously to say against 
Him that is represented.” [Keale, i. part 2, pp. 
745, 868.] 

T1 ie Greek Church has never again been dis¬ 
turbed by the iconoclastic contest, which, how¬ 
ever, both during its continuance and after it had 
ceased, was fraught with the most important con¬ 
sequences. In the East the strength of the 
empire was wasted on the internal dissensions 
which it caused, and the Mohammedans were 
enabled to advance almost unchecked. The spirit 
of the Gospel seems to have been completely lost 
sight of in these religious contests, and the most 
barbarous eruelties were perpetrated. Hatred of 
images became a fanaticism, but, as Milman says, 
“ it could never become a religion ” [Latin Christ. 
iv. 7]. It became, in fact, a political fanaticism, 
in which the element of Christianity was reduced 
to the very lowest term, and which exhausted the 
strength that might have resisted errors of greater 
consequence. 
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IDIOTFE. The name of iStcimu was given to 
all Christians who were not Kkrjpoi (that is, who 
had not received any ordination) in the early 
Church. It is used by St. Paul in a passage [1 
Cor. xiv. 16] where it is translated “unlearned” 
in our English version, but St. Chrysostom and 
Tlieodoret in their commentaries explain that the 
word there means “laymen,” and probably the 
same sense was intended by the English transla¬ 
tors. 1 Origen uses it when speaking of laymen 
who had power, as well as elergy, to act as exor¬ 
cists [Origen, Conir. Cels, vii.]; and iSiw-at are 
opposed to lepeLs by Synesius [Ep. ad Theoph. 
liv.]. The “ place ” of the iStwTat, and the Euchar¬ 
istic response of Amen, are thus to be understood 
of that part of the Church not set apart, for the 
clergy, and of the participation of the congrega¬ 
tion in the highest act of Christian worship. 
[Laity.] 

IGNORANCE OF CHRIST. In the loving 
condescension of our Lord Jesus Christ He be¬ 
came Man to the extent of partaking in the 
weakness of human nature. By the ordinary 
processes of bodily growth and development Pie 
“ increased in stature” from infancy to childhood, 
and from childhood to the full maturity of man¬ 
hood. He was entirely like unto His brethren 
in all things except those which belong to the 
region of sin; was susceptible of hunger, thirst, 
weariness, mental sorrow, bodily tears, full human 
suffering, and death. He had also a human will, 
which desired that if it were possible the eup of 
His Passion might pass from Him. 

This entire affinity of our Lord’s human nature 
with the nature of men extended also to the un¬ 
derstanding, at least in some degree. It is 
recorded that the child Jesus “increased in wis¬ 
dom” as 'well as in “stature” [Luke ii. 52], not 
attaining the one any more than the other without 
passing through the ordinary stages of develop¬ 
ment. Although, therefore, in His childhood 
the wisdom of the child Jesus far surpassed that 
of ordinary children, it was not the wisdom of 
His mature manhood, but a very perfect form of 
that knowledge which belongs to the time of 
childhood; and the very expression that He 
“increased in wisdom” makes it necessary to 
believe that there were some things which did 
not yet form part of His knowledge. Thus in 
His childhood, the human knowledge of our Lord 
'was not identical with the Omniscience or Divine 
Knowledge of the Godhead. His Divine Hature 
and II is human nature tv ere hypostatically united, 
and we may predicate much of the one nature 
which belongs properly only to the other [Coai- 
muxicatio Idiojiatum], but there was yet a cer¬ 
tain independence of operation by which, as the 
human will could act in a manner entirely human, 
so also could the human understanding. 

That such should be the case is a consequence 
naturally following the statement of the Atha- 
nasian Greed that our Lord is “equal to the 

1 It is also used in Acts iv. 13 respecting the Apostles 
by the Snnhedriin. In both places Luther’s translation 
recognises the ancient and not the modern sense of ISiQrai, 
rendering it by the German word “laien.” 
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Father as touching His Godhead, but inferior to 
the Father as touching His Manhood.” The 
Manhood which is “ inferior to the Father” must 
also be “ inferior” to that Divine Nature of 
Christ which is “equal to the Father;” and one 
portion of that inferiority while He was on earth, 
with His Manhood yet unglorified, was that 
limitation of knowledge which is theologically 
called the “ Ignorance” of Christ. Things which 
were known to Him in the Omniscience of Ilis 
Godhead were unknown to Him in the humilia¬ 
tion of His Manhood, so that He was able truly 
to say respecting the day of His own Second 
Coming, “ But of that (lay and of that hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels which are in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father” [Mark 
xiii. 32], 

This characteristic of Christ’s condescending 
sympathy is referred to by several of the Fathers. 
In writing against the Gnostics, St. Iremeus says, 
“ Unreasonably inflated, you presumptuously pro¬ 
fess yourselves to be acquainted with the un¬ 
speakable mysteries of God, whereas, even the 
Lord, the Son of God Himself, allowed that the 
day and hour of the judgment was known to 
the Father alone. ... If then the Son was not 
ashamed to ascribe the knowledge of that day to 
the Father only, but said that which is true, 
neither let us be ashamed to reserve for God 
those greater subjects which are in dispute among 
us. For no man is greater than his Master” 
[Irenseus, adv. Hour. ii. 28, vi.]. St. Athanasius, 
in his orations against the Arians, says that our 
Lord “shews Himself to know the end of all 
things as the "Word, but as man is ignorant of it. 
For it belongs to man to be ignorant, especially 
of such things as these. So that this expression 
springs from His goodness towards man’s nature, 
inasmuch as, becoming man, He is not ashamed, 
so far as His ignorant flesh goes, to say, ‘ I know 
not’” [Atlianas. Orat. contra Arian. viii. 43]. 
“We who reverence Christ are assured that He 
did not say He was ignorant in that He was the 
"Word, for in that relation He knew well; but 
shewing His human Nature, because it belongs 
to humanity to be ignorant, and He had put on 
ignorant flesh, speaking in reference to this He 
said that as man He was ignorant” [ibid. 45]. 
So also St. Ambrose writes, “ There was increase 
of age and increase of wisdom, but it was of 
human wisdom. ... If He advanced as a man 
in age, He must have advanced as a man in 
wisdom; the advance in wisdom must have been 
proportionate to that in perception, from which 
it is derived” [Ambr. de Incarn. vii. 72], 

It is obviously difficult to understand in what 
manner the Omniscience of God and the ignor¬ 
ance of man could co-exist in our Lord, but it is 
equally difficult to understand the co-existence of 
His suffering Manhood and His Impassible God¬ 
head. “If Jesus, as man, could be without the 
Divine attribute of perfect blessedness without 
prejudice to His full possession of it as God; 
why could He not in like manner, as man, be 
without the Divine attribute of perfect know¬ 
ledge. The difficulty is common to all the con- 
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trusts of the Divine Incarnation; but these con 
trasts, while they enhance our sense of our Lord’s 
love and condescension, do not destroy our appre¬ 
hension of the Personal Unity of the incarnate 
Christ. His single Personality has two spheres 
of existence ; in the one it is all blessed, undying, 
and omniscient; in the other it meets with pain 
of mind and body, with actual death, and with a 
correspondent liability to a limitation of know¬ 
ledge. No such limitation, we may be sure, can 
interfere with the completeness of His redemptive 
office; but at least it places Him as Man in per¬ 
fect sympathy with the actual conditions of the 
mental life of Ilis brethren” [Liddon’s Hampton 
Led. 695], 

It must be strongly enforced in conclusion, 
that [1] this limitation of the knowledge of Christ 
during the time of His humiliation must on no 
account be supposed to extend to His knowledge 
as the glorified Son of Man, for it was a part of 
that temporary discipline by which He learned 
sympathy as He “learned obedience” [Heb. iv. 
15, v. 8], and for which there was no need when 
the work of His humiliation had been perfected. 
[2] Nor must it be imagined that such limitation 
of knowledge entailed the possibility of error; 
for although relatively to Omniscience the tem¬ 
poral knowledge of Christ’s human Nature was 
Ignorance, relatively to ordinary human know¬ 
ledge it was all but omniscience; and there is 
not a shadow of ground in Holy Scripture for 
supposing that, as far as it extended, such know¬ 
ledge was otherwise than infallible. 

ILLUMINATI [(£am£oyevo(L A name given 
to the baptized in the early Church. St. Paul 
writes of those who “were a~a£ <£amcr#€VTas 
in two places wdth an evident reference to bap¬ 
tism [Heb. vi. 4, x. 32], and the Council of 
Laodicma [a.d. 372], in its third canon, calls the 
newly-baptized 7rpocr<£dTcos ^(orterdevras. The 
name is explained by Justin Martyr in his 
second Apology as referring to the spiritual 
knowledge acquired by those who were baptized, 
and there was probably an association between 
the term and the ritual use of lights in the Bap¬ 
tismal service. [Illumination. Lights.] 

ILLUMINATI. The name has been assumed 
by four sects of enthusiasts, in Spain, France, 
Belgium, and Germany. [1] The Alombrados 
arose in Spain about the year 1575. They were 
mystics of a very extreme form, w T ho cast aside 
altogether the assistance of sacraments, and the 
duty of good works, believing that perfectibility 
of religious life was to be attained by contempla¬ 
tion. The original sect was suppressed, but it 
revived again about 1623, and was formally con¬ 
demned by the Spanish Church. [2] Shortly 
afterwards the Gnerinets arose in France, a sort 
of Illuminati similar to the preceding, but who 
added to their mysticism the belief in a special 
revelation of perfectibility made to one of their 
number, a friar named Bocquet. [3] A sect of 
the same kind of mystics existed in Belgium 
under the same name, in the latter half of the 
last century. [4] The “order” of the Perfcc- 
tibilists, or Illuminati, was originated at Ingol- 
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stadt by a professor of Canon Law, named Weis- 
haupt, in 1776. It was an association of deists 
and republicans, and was largely supported by 
tlie freemasons. It was suppressed by tlie Elector 
of Bavaria in 1786, but its influences had spread 
very widely, and they probably contributed 
towards the overthrow of the Church in France, 
and its danger in other countries, during the ter¬ 
rible epoch of the French devolution. [Mystics. 
Did. of Sects and Heresies.] 

ILLUMIKATIOK The spiritual enlighten¬ 
ment of the understanding and the conscience 
which proceeds from the indwelling of Christ, 
“ the true Light which ligliteth every man ” 
[John i. 9]. 

That Presence being brought about lirst of all 
by Holy Baptism, illumination is primarily a 
result of that sacrament. This was so keenly 
recognised in the early Church, when numbers 
were baptized as adults, and the effects of regene¬ 
ration were thus made evident by contrast, that 
baptism was often called 107 ms, as by Justiu 
Martyr, tvho rvrote, “ This washing we call illu¬ 
mination, because the understanding of those who 
learn these things is enlightened” [Apolog. II. 
lxi.]. The expression is common among tlie 
Fathers, and appears also to have been used 
familiarly by St. Paul, who is evidently writing 
of Baptism when he speaks of “ those who were 
once enlightened ” (to vs aira£ (furicrOevTas) [Heb. 
vi. 5], and speaks of the time “ after ye were en¬ 
lightened ” [ibid. x. 32], and tells those who 
were once heathen, but had been made Christians, 
that “ ye were sometimes darkness, but now are 
ye light in the Lord: walk as children of light ” 
[Epli. v. 8 ] ; “ ye are all children of the light 
and of the day” [1 Thess. v. 5]. St. Peter also 
uses the same language, speaking to Christian 
Jews as those whom Christ has called “into His 
marvellous light” [1 Pet. ii. 9], and St. John 
speaks of an active, loving Christianity as “ abid¬ 
ing in the light” [1 John ii. 10]. 

Illumination is not, however, the effect of 
Baptism only, though that sacrament is the in¬ 
strumental cause of its first entrance into the 
soul. Every increase of grace by which Christ 
and the Christian arc drawn into more close 
union brings to the latter some increase of spiri¬ 
tual intelligence and moral perception from the 
presence of the former. “ In Thy Light shall we 
sec li 0 ht [Ps. xxxvi. 9]. The spiritual intelli¬ 
gence thus gained brings truth within the range 
of mental apprehension by a kind of intuition, 
faith being quickened so as to supply to a certain 
extent, and for the spiritual necessities of the 
individual person himself, the place of acquired 
knowledge. Thus holy persons, who would be 
justly accounted ignorant in secular things, have 
a clear vision of God and of spiritual truth. 
Holy living and sacramental grace bring them 
the Presence of Christ, and with it comes an 
illumination of the mind, such as makes them 
quickly apprehend the practical force of spiritual 
truth. They thus arrive by supernatural means 
at a terminus which could only be intellectually 
reached, if reached at all, through an atmosphere 
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of doubt, which would have to be dissipated by 
processes of reasoning. They have “ the eyes of 
their understanding enlightened, that they may 
know what is the hope of His calling, and what 
the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints” [Eph. i. 18]. But such illumination 
must not be confused with the confident assump¬ 
tion of spiritual knowledge which is often found 
among sectarians, which is not associated with 
spiritual purity and holy living, and Avliich mostly 
betrays itself to the keen observer as mere igno¬ 
rant speculation and guesswork. 

The illumination thus produced by the Light 
of Christ’s Presence extends also to the conscience. 
Hence the mystical language of the Book of Pro¬ 
verbs speaks of “the candle of the Lord search¬ 
ing all the inward parts ” of the spiritual man 
[Prov. xx. 27]. Hence it is found by daily ex¬ 
perience that those who live simple Christian 
lives, depending, unconsciously perhaps, on God 
rather than on intellectual discernment for moral 
guidance, are quick in their moral perceptions. 
Women and children are thus said to know right 
and wrong by instinct, not by reasoning; and 
such knowledge is of tlie highest order, because 
it is derived from union of the human conscience 
with the Supreme Conscience, an union to a great 
extent unopposed, through simple submission of 
will, and the simple reception of grace. 

Hlumination is, therefore, the initiation of a 
spiritual condition which will develope into per¬ 
fection in that life where the Presence of God 
will be unveiled, and where no other light will 
be needed than the glory of God and the light 
of Christ [Rev. xxi. 23]. Consequently, every 
increase of it that can be obtained during the 
present life is to be regarded as among the best 
of those good and perfect gifts which proceed 
from above, coming down from the Father of 
Lights [James i. 17]. It is to be sought as a 
gift of high value even to the most intellectual, 
and its presence is to be reverenced even in the 
most ignorant. 

IMAGE OF GOD. This is the term by which 
Holy Scripture denotes the perfection of human 
nature in its original condition. When the 
Blessed Trinity determined to crown the work 
of Creation with the noblest work of all, “ God 
said, Let us make man in our Image, after our 
likeness” [Gen. i. 26]; and of the act of Crea¬ 
tion when it was past, it is said, “ So God 
created man in His own Image, in the Image of 
God created He him” [Gen. i. 27]; “In the day 
that God created man, in the likeness of God 
made lie him” [Gen. v. 1]. After the Deluge 
God once more refers to this glory of man’s nature, 
saying, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed; for in the Image of God 
made He man.” [Gen. ix. 6 ; cf. 1 Cor. xi. 7 and 
James iii. 9.] 

But although the Creator thus made man theo- 
morphic, we are not to think of God as anthropo¬ 
morphic ; and we must look for the likeness of 
man to God in such qualities as can be justly pre¬ 
dicated of God on tlie one hand, and of man on 
the other. Since God is a Spirit, His Image in 
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man cannot relate to tlie human body [Anthro¬ 
pomorphism ; Body, Natural], but must con¬ 
sist in certain spiritual and mental qualities or 
capacities, the perfection of which is found only in 
God, but of which an impress or image was com¬ 
municated to man. We cannot limit the extent 
or nature of Divine qualities by the capacities of 
human nature; but, on the other hand, we have 
no right to limit the communication of those 
qualities to human nature except so far as its 
essential limitability for their reception requires. 

1.] Human Hature, then, in its original per¬ 
fection was the Image of God because of the com¬ 
munication to it of the Divine quality of Inde¬ 
structibility. Divine Hature itself is characterized 
by what is called “necessary existence.” Hot 
being created, it cannot be otherwise than im¬ 
mortal ; and hence the mysterious but yet partly 
revealed name by which God has designated 
Himself, “ I AM,” “Jehovah,” an Eternally 
Present Existence. To suppose that original 
human nature had such an immortality would be 
to suppose it to be not the Image of God, but 
God; we must therefore understand that the com¬ 
municated indestructibility of the one was rather 
analogous to, than identical with, the inherent in¬ 
destructibility of the other. Such a difference 
may be deduced from the known constitution of 
the organic part of our nature. We have no 
reason to suppose that any great change has taken 
place in this since its first creation, and may un¬ 
doubtedly conclude that it needed to be renewed 
day by day from the first by means of food; but 
no such necessity can belong to the Eternal Di¬ 
vine Hature. Such, however, on the other hand, 
is the wonderful character of our existing nature 
in its physical structure, that it is a machine 
which is continually being renovated by its use 
as well as by food. The friction which destroys 
every other machine is, in the body, a source of 
perpetual reproduction of its particles, and the 
use of the muscular system actually developes its 
substance. Hence it is scarcely so much an effort 
of the imagination as a conclusion of the reason 
to suppose this renovating process going on for 
ever under the influence of food exactly adapted 
to the requirements of nature, and circumstances 
of life from which the man}' elements of deteriora¬ 
tion induced by mental care were absent. The 
communicated indestructibility of our original 
nature was plainly of this character. “God,” 
says the author of the Book of Wisdom, “ created 
man to be immortal ;” that is, for the state, of im¬ 
mortality, “ and made him the Image of His own 
propriety ” [iSia ISio-gs. Wisd. ii. 23, 24]. He 
gave to him a nature capable of enduring for ever 
in all its parts, body as well as soul, under certain 
conditions ; these being represented to us—so far 
as they were different from those under which 
human nature now exists—by the literal or figura¬ 
tive expression (let it be considered in either way 
the result is the same for the present argument), 
“ eating of the tree of life.” What the classical 
mythology predicated of ambrosia and nectar, that 
they were food and drink capable of giving im¬ 
mortality to mortals, was doubtless a tradition of 
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a far more ancient primeval truth told us in this 
opening page of the history of human nature. 
Provided with physical structure identical with 
that known to all subsequent generations, and 
which is, in itself, liable to degeneration through 
the wear and tear of life, human nature had access 
originally to some restorative aliment which did 
the work of an elixir vitce, continually counteract¬ 
ing the process of degeneration, and maintaining 
the animal tissues as well as the vital energies in 
perennial vigour. 

The original immortality of human nature was 
so far an image of Divine incorruptibility, that the 
constitution of our physical structure was of a 
self-reproductive character, as it still is; was 
animated by some communication of the nature of 
divinity, the “breath of life,” by which it is still 
animated; and had access to a perpetually recuper¬ 
ative power in the “ tree of life,” which repre¬ 
sents a food of immortality of a supra-natural 
character. 

2 . ] Other qualities of Deity are Impassibility, 
Power , Knowledge, and Goodness; and these also 
appear to have been imparted to human nature 
under such restrictions as to make it still human 
and not Divine, but yet in such fulness as to make 
man the Image of God. With reference to the 
first of these, it must be taken as a consequence 
of the gift by which immortality was attainable. 
With our present physical structure, incapacity for 
dying implies incapacity for the physical degene¬ 
ration, disease, and decay which are the cause of 
all bodily suffering, and which form the initial 
and progressive parts of a process whereof death 
is only the climax. If, indeed, we believe, as we 
must in reason, that the nervous structure of the 
body now is identical with the nervous structure 
of the first created human bodies, we must also 
believe that the latter had the same capacity for 
physical pain as we have. But, on the other 
hand, if physical pain is the indication of an ini¬ 
tiatory process which culminates, if not arrested, 
in death, then we are bound to believe that the 
same means which counteracted death in its final, 
prevented it also in its initial stages, and that 
physical pain was unknown to bodies which par¬ 
took of the “ tree of life.” Mental pain or 
sorrow would also be absent from a nature not 
yet acquainted with evil, as was the case with 
our original human nature; and, indeed, its ab¬ 
sence has ever been regarded as a special charac¬ 
teristic of the “ happiness ” which the first created 
human beings enjoyed. In this, too, we see the 
Image of that pure non-Incarnated Deity who 
created them, and who thus endowed them in 
body and soul with the high gift of a likeness to 
His own impassible Hature. 

3. ] The human image of the Divine Forcer and 
Knowledge are indicated in the authority dele¬ 
gated to man by the Creator, when He commis¬ 
sioned him and empowered him to “ replenish 
the earth and to subdue it:” and to “have do¬ 
minion over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth;” a sovereignty, the evidences of which 
are too strong to call for any proof or elaboration 
of the Bible statement, and which is universally 
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allowed to be a Divine gift or delegation. 1 The 
evidence in respect to knowledge is scarcely less 
strong, though revealed to us by one instance 
only of the possession of such supereminent 
knowledge in our original human nature as to be 
called Divine. “ I suppose,” says Plato in one of 
his Dialogues, “ that a certain power more thin 
human first imposed names upon things.” “The 
Creator of every living tiling,” says the Bible, 
“ brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them: and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof. And 
Adam gave names to all cattle, and to the fowls 
of the air, and to every beast of the field ” [Gen. 
ii. 19, 20J. As the great philosopher theoretically 
concluded that only a knowledge derived from God 
coidd be equal to this task, so we may, with all 
Jewish and Christian writers of eminence on this 
subject, consider that this is given as an illustration 
of the supreme capacity for knowledge with which 
God has gifted human nature ; a capacity, the 
possession of which, and the exercise of it in this 
Avay, presupposes also the Image of God in man. 

4.] In this enumeration of the Divine Gifts, 
bestowed on our nature in its vivification by the 
emanation from God, which is called the breath 
of life, nothing need be said in detail about the 
original Goodness or Righteousness which consti¬ 
tutes one special characteristic of the Divine 
Image. Let it suffice to mention here that the 
state of righteousness, goodness, or holiness in 
which human nature was first created, was not 
one in which he leaped at once to the climax of 
final perfection, but was like his condition gene¬ 
rally, one of progress. This progressive or im- 
proveable character of human nature, even under 
such elevated circumstances of existence, dis¬ 
tinguishes it from the Divine as much as a thing 
created is distinguished from one self-originated. 
Thus, a capacity for incorruptibility, for a know¬ 
ledge only short of Omniscience, and for a power, 
the bounds of which we cannot set, were bestowed, 
by means of the communication of God’s nature, 
in the degree which has been indicated to man’s 
nature ; but the full development of these capaci¬ 
ties was as much a work of progress as is the 
present development of human capacities. Here, 
again, the old heathenism had a tradition of the 
truth, when it told of its noblest men that they 
passed by an apotheosis from the highest condition 
of which an earthly life was capable to a life which 
was all but Divine. And it is not unlikely that 
in the undying translation of Enoch and Elijah, 
we see types of the manner in which human 
naturo in general was originally intended to be 
transferred, after a certain period of progress, from 
a paradisiacal to a heavenly existence; to a state 
of existence in which capacities would be devel¬ 
oped into fixed habits, and indestructibility be no 
longer shackled by its union with “ the dust of 
the ground.” Great as the perfections of our 

1 It may be remarked that this sovereignty was be¬ 
stowed upon a naked, unarmed man, and seems to indi¬ 
cate that the obedience of the lower ereation was to be 
obtained not by physical force, but solely by the power 
of the will. 
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original nature were, there was yet, from the very 
first, a higher perfection into which it could and 
must develope if it carried out the intention of its 
Creator. And although it was already made a 
partaker of the Divine Nature, a progress towards 
the Infinite in indestructibility, power, know¬ 
ledge, and goodness was open to it, of which the 
Eastern theories about the final absorption of the 
human into the Divine are a faint and human 
expression, such scriptural sayings as that “God 
shall be all in all ” a Divine revelation, and such 
scriptural prayers as that we “ may be filled with 
all the fulness of God,” a true devotional aspira¬ 
tion. It was but a misapplied truth, that “ ye 
shall be Gods” [Eloliim], “knowing good and 
evil.” And it was the highest and most authori¬ 
tative form of that truth which found utterance 
in the words, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Eather which is in Heaven is perfect ” 
[Matt. v. 48]. Erom this it becomes evident that 
the true progress of mankind is its forward march 
in the track of its original destiny; that the 
lower and created nature rises in all its normal 
characteristics just in proportion to its participa¬ 
tion in the higher, uncreated, and Divine; that 
the highest aspiration which humanity can utter 
is one that it may be changed into the. same Image 
of God in which it was originally made, changed 
from a state which was capable of degeneration 
to the glory of a state in which that Image may 
be both perfectible and perfected. [Fall of 
Max. Bestoration of the Creature.] 

IMAGE WORSHIP. The use of the word 
“ image ” in ecclesiastical history and in theology 
extends to any representation, 'whether in sculp¬ 
ture or painting, of a holy person or thing, and 
there is a great variety of determinations, of more 
or less authority, respecting the use of such. 

Early writers [e.g. Origen, Horn. viii. in Exod. 
Genebr. p. 52 ; Theodoret, i. p. 149, Sismondi], 
distinguish between “similitudo” and “idolum,” 
defining the former as the similitude of that which 
really exists, the latter the representation of that 
which is feigned. Our homily against peril of 
idolatry asserts that idol and image are synony¬ 
mous. Neither of these agree with modern 
usage, which has established the distinction that 
an image is an idol when it receives excessive 
veneration. 

There appears to have been little or no use of 
images in public worship for the first three cen¬ 
turies. There was private use of symbols and 
images, as on rings [Clem. Alex. Peed. iii. 11, 
p. 289, Pott], on vases [Tertull. de Pud. p. 721, 
Paris, 1641], and private use of statues [Euseb. 
Hist. vii. 118], but no public use is proved. It 
is agreed by both Bomanist and Anglican autho¬ 
rities [e.g. Petavius and Jeremy Taylor] that this 
is sufficiently accounted for by the evident inex¬ 
pediency of a public use of images while the 
remembrance of idolatry was fresh in men’s 
minds. It is noticed also that the use of images 
by the Carpocratians [Irenaeus, i. 5, 6] could not 
but tend to deter the orthodox from such use. 
Private use, however, naturally passed into public 
use, and against this the Council of Eliberis 
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[a.d. 305] gave a'decision in Can. xxxvi., “ Pla- 
euit picturas in Ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod 
eolitur et adoratur in parietibus depingatur.” 
Upon which the gloss maybe allowed that it was 
“ pro temporuin fUoruni ratione.” 

At tlie latter end of the fourth century, pictures 
of saints and martyrs were more frequently found 
in ehurches. Paulinus, Bishop of jSTola in the 
early part of the fifth century, ordered his church 
to be painted with them, and some intimations of 
the same practice in other places are found in 
St. Augustine, who condemns the “ picturarum 
adoratores.” Serenus, Bishop of Marseilles [a.d. 
599], ordered all images to be defaced and cast 
out of all the cl lurches in his diocese, but Gre¬ 
gory the Great blames him for doing so: “ Et 
quidem zeluin vos, ne quid manufaetum adorari 
posset, liabuisse laudavimus, sod frangere easdem 
imagines non debuisse judicamus ; idcirco enim 
pictura in ecclesiis adhibetur, ut hi qui litteras 
neseiunt, saltern in parietibus videndo legant, 
quae legere in codicibus non valent ” [Ernst. ix. 
106 ]. 

The iconoclastic controversy has been already 
noticed under the word Iconoclasm. It is only 
necessary here to say that the general principle of 
the Mediaeval Church in the West on this sub¬ 
ject is fairly represented by the Council of Trent, 
“ Imagines porro Christi, Deipar® Virginis et 
aliorum sanctorum in templis preesertim habendae 
ae retinendcB sunt, eisque debitus honor et vene- 
ratio impertienda: non quod credatur inesse 
aliqua in eis divinitas vel virtus, propter quam 
sint colendxe; vel quod ab eis sit aliquid peten- 
dum ; vel quod fiducia in imaginibus sit Agenda, 
veluti ohm fiebat a gentibus, qu® in idolis spem 
suam collocabant; sed quoniam honos qui eis 
exhibetur, refertur ad prototypa, qu® ill® reprse- 
sentant; ita ut per imagines quas osculamur, et 
coram quibus caput aperimus et procumbimus, 
Christum adoremus, et sanctos, quorum ill® sinii- 
litudinem gerunt, veneremur ” [iSess. xxv. 2]. 

There is no rule respecting the use of images 
given to us in the Dew Testament. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that the Church is left—[1] 
to that in the Old Testament Avhich is of per¬ 
petual obligation ; [2] to the rules of reason, 
enlightened by the principles of a complete reve¬ 
lation ; [3] to the measures of spiritual pru¬ 
dence. Thus [1] the severity of the Mosaic law, 
by which God forbade the making images of 
visible creatures, was only of temporary reason, 
from the singular proneness of the people to 
idolatry; the precept of Deut. iv. 15, 16 [comp. 
Acts xvii. 29], giving a natural reason for a 
natural duty, is binding on Christians; [2] 
reason points out the instruction which may thus 
be given to the ignorant, the stimulus to a devout 
imagination, the aid to the memory, the sugges¬ 
tions which may holily minister to faith ; while 
[3] spiritual prudence remembers that the more 
ignorance there is, the more proneness to super¬ 
stition, and reminds us that we must ever be on 
the watch lest faith should become dependent on 
sight, lest the body should overweight the mind, 
lest any innate or proper holiness should be at- 
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tached to the image, and the mind instead of 
being helped to pass beyond the image, should 
rest on it as an object of worship. 

Upon such general principles, the Church has a 
lawful use of images. The human form of our 
Blessed Lord may lawfully be represented. So 
may the acknowledged symbols, as the Lamb, and 
the Good Shepherd. The objection of the Icono¬ 
clasts, that the representation of the human 
form suppressed the Divinity, and did not repre¬ 
sent Christ, is valid to shew that the earlier 
paintings, with priestly robe and glory, are both 
truer and more pious than the naturalistic paint¬ 
ings of later artists. Why the symbol of the 
Lamb was in some cases forbidden does not ap¬ 
pear ; for it seems to be a symbol which cannot 
be misinterpreted, as does also the symbol of the 
Dove for the Holy Ghost. 

Begarding images of the saints, there is not 
only the danger of attributing a proper holiness 
to the image itself, but the danger also of exagger¬ 
rating the true doctrine of the intercession of the 
saints, and introducing another species of false 
worship. 

That all such images of holy things and persons 
are to be regarded with reverence flowing from 
our sense of the sanctity of the original, no well - 
constituted mind will doubt. That such reve¬ 
rence becomes superstitious when any inherent 
holiness is attributed to the image, when through 
it the power and presence of Almighty God is 
localized, or the intercession of the saints thought 
to be more prevalent in consequence of tender¬ 
ing devotion to them by aid of their images : 
this, too, we may assume not to need argument. 

And lastly, to bring the matter down to the 
Church of England, that such errors both of doc¬ 
trine and practice prevailed most deeply and 
widely at the time of the Deformation, the lan¬ 
guage itself of the Tridentine Canon, compared 
with other teaching, is sufficient to shew. The 
Schoolmen, many of them, taught, “Eundern 
honorem deberi imagini et exemplari, ac proinde 
imagines S. Trinitatis, Christi, et Crucis cultu 
latri® adorandas esse.” [See Jeremy Taylor, The 
Rule of Conscience, bk. ii. eh. ii. Dule vi. sect 2G. 
where, however, we venture to differ from the 
extreme estimate of the second Dicene Council, 
and the supposed sanction of Trent to that esti¬ 
mate.] So, in practice, “image worship was 
become a gross and unspiritual adoration—the 
worship of the actual, material, present image, 
rather than that of the formless or spiritual power 
of which it was the emblem or representative. 
The whole tendency of popular belief was to 
localize, to embody in the material thing the 
supernatural or divine pov r er. The healing or 
miraculous power dwelt in, and emanated from 
the picture of the saint. . . . These outward 
things were not mere occasional vehicles of the 
Divine bounty, indifferent in themselves; the} 
possessed an inherent, inalienable sanctity” [Mil- 
man, iv. 7]. 

Against such teaching and such practice our 
Homily against Peril of Idolatry was directed. 
It is a controversial tract against an abuse, not a 
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calm teaching of the truth. Of such teaching 
and practice our Twenty-second Article speaks. 
Written in 1553, it was adopted by Elizabeth’s 
Divines in 1562, the Trent Article dating Dec. 
4th, 1563. We may say, then, that our Church 
holds still the middle course, with the Council of 
Erankfort, between the Councils of Constanti¬ 
nople and Nicsea, and desires, with the Council 
of Paris, to learn what the general voice of the 
Eathers has taught, allowing the use, guarding 
against the abuse of images. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. The name 
given to a doctrine held by some theologians, and 
dogmatically asserted in the bull “Inelfabilis 
Deus,” by Pope Pius IX., the substantial point 
of which is that the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
(by the grace and favour of Almighty God) pre¬ 
served perfectly free from all taint of original 
sin, “ ex primo instanti suae eonceptionis,” from 
the very moment in which she was conceived by 
her mother. It is also the name of a Boman 
Catholic festival corresponding in date "with the 
Eeast of “the Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ” in the English Calendar. 

[I.] The History op the Festival and op 
the Doctrine are closely linked together. From 
very early times it has been maintained that the 
Blessed Virgin was sanctified before, or at the 
time of her birth, that she might be a pure and 
undefiled tabernacle for her Holy Child; but no 
holy-day in commemoration of tins fact and doc¬ 
trine is traceable in the early ages of the Church. 
About the sixth century there is some uncertain 
indication of such a festival in a “ Typicon ” or 
“ Director] um ” of the Eastern Church, which 
was originally written by St. Sabba, and re¬ 
written by St. John Damascene [a.d. 756]. This 
contains a liturgical hymn on the Annunciation, 
in vdiich Mary is called “ the only undefiled and 
beautiful dove,” but there is no evidence what- 
ever that this is really earlier than the eighth 
century. There is also another hymn, said to 
have been written by St. Andrew of Crete in the 
seventh century, in which the festival is spoken 
of as a commemoration of the conception of St. 
Anne, the mother of the Blessed Virgin : “ Thy 
conception, religious Anne, we celebrate to-day, 
because, being loosed from the bands of barren¬ 
ness, thou didst conceive her "who was enabled to 
contain Him who is Incomprehensible.” In 
agreement with this early idea of the festival, it 
has always been named in the Eastern Calendars 
“ The Conception of Anne, the mother of the 
mother of God,” the date of it being December 
9 th, a day later than in those of the Western 
Church. 

But although the sanctification before birth of 
the Blessed Virgin was thus commemorated, no 
separate office for the day is known as having 
existed before the end of the fifteenth eentury, 
when one was composed under the name of Vin- 
centius Bandellus, President of the Congregation 
of Bites in Lombardy [a.d. 1493]. This office 
does not recognise the doctrine of Immaculacy, 
the tone throughout being that of the Invitatory, 
“ The sanctification of the Virgin Mary let us 
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eelebrate; Christ her Son the Lord let us adore 
and our Lord is addressed in a hymn as being 
“alone without sin.” But the office generally 
used was that for the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin, slightly altered for the purpose of adapt¬ 
ing it to the Conception. 

In England the Eeast of the Conception has 
been said to have been introduced by St. An¬ 
selm, but this assertion has no authentic founda¬ 
tion, and is probably as untrue as that the 
doctrine of the Immaculacy is to be found in 
his works. In the fourteenth eentury it was 
included among the festivals of the English 
Calendar for the first time, 1 by Archbishop 
Islip’s Constitutions [a.d. 1362], though a special 
order was made for its observance throughout 
the provinee of Canterbury in 1328, by Arch¬ 
bishop Meopham. Neither the word immaculate, 
nor the idea conveyed by it, was ever associated 
with the festival in the English Office Books : 
nor was it, indeed, admitted into those of the 
Boman rite until the pontificate of Gregory 
XVI. The antiquity of the Festival of the 
Conception (or the Sanctification before birth) 
of the Blessed Virgin, is, therefore, no evidence 
as to ancient belief in the Immaculacy of her 
Conception. And, in fact, even Bellarmine 
asserts this, writing: “ The chief foundation of 
this festival was not the I mm aculate Conception, 
but merely the Conception of her who should be 
the mother of God. . . . Hence they even who 
hold that the Blessed Virgin was conceived in 
sin eelebrate this festival” [Bellarm. De Cultu 
Band. iii. 16]. 

When or where the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception was first taught is quite unknown. 
Perrone says that some writers have ascribed its 
origin to France, and he himself is of opinion 
that it came from the East, and was recognised 
at Naples in the ninth century. Boman Catholie 
writers have very generally asserted that St. 
Anselm [a.d. 1033-1109] held the doctrine; but 
the Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, to which 
they refer for proof of this allegation, was written 
by Herve of Bourg-Deols at a later date, and the 
words relied on are not even his, but a still later 
interpolation [Patrolofj. clviii. 41], Natalis 
Alexander [xiii. 219] proves that St. Anselm 
was of a different opinion; as is also shewn by 
Mabillon [Annul. Benedict, vi. 121]. Nor ought 
any one to be doubtful about St. Anselm’s 
opinion on the subject, who has read his treatise 
on the Incarnation, for there he writes without 
any hesitation : “ Virgo tamen ipse, unde as- 
sumptus est, est in iniquitatibus coneepta, et in 
peccatis concepit earn mater ejus, et cum originali 
peccato nata est, quoniam et ipsa in Adam pec- 
cavit, in quo omnes peccaverunt ” [Anselm. Cur 
Deus Homo, ii. 16, cf. 17, 18]. 

1 It is usually said that the Council, held at Oxford, 
under Archbishop Langton [a.d. 1222], included the 
festival in the Calendar, expressly declaring, however, 
that it was not a day of obligation, and that the observ¬ 
ance was optional. But this assertion rests on the 
evidence of one Belgian MS. only, no English authority 
containing either the day or the reservatory clause 
[Busev’t; Eirenicon, ii. 365, «.]. 
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The first really historical trace of the doctrine 
is to be found in an Epistle of St. Bernard to 
the canons of Lyons, who observed the Festival 
of the Conception (as did the Franciscans at 
Eome) with a full recognition of the Immaculacy. 
This letter of remonstrance was written by St. 
Bernard in a.d. 1140, and in it he distinctly 
affirms the festival itself to be a novelty in the 
Church : “ nova celebritas quam ritus ecclcsiasti- 
cus nescit . . . et non commendat antiqua traditio” 
[St. Bernard. Ep. 174, ad Canon. Lvgdun.\ It is 
significant that the clergy of Lyons justified 
themselves by stating that they had learned their 
peculiar rite from a document -which the Blessed 
Virgin had sent down from heaven [Bukeus, Hist. 
ScJiol. Paris , ii. 185]. Half a century after St. 
Bernard’s time the doctrine became a standing 
cause of contention between the Scotists and the 
Thomists; St. Thomas Aquinas having main¬ 
tained the ancient tenet (which referred to the 
Sanctification of the Virgin before her birth), 
and Duns Scotus, at a later date [a.d. 1307], 
having energetically supported the most extreme 
theory of her Immaculate Conception in a dis¬ 
putation held before the University of Paris. 
The controversy was thus taken up by the two 
great and influential communities, the Domini¬ 
cans and the Franciscans, the former following 
the moderate and reasonable doctrine of Aquinas, 
the latter the Immaculacy theory. In a.d. 1387 
a Spanish divine, named John tie Montesono, set 
forth some theses on the subject, in which he 
maintained it to be contrary to Scripture to 
assert that any one but Christ was ever free 
from original sin, and consequently to say that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was not conceived in 
sin. He was censured by the Sorbonne, the 
then reigning Pope of Avignon, Clement VII., 
and the Pope of Eome, Urban VI., from which 
it is evident that the extreme doctrine was 
making way among Eoman divines. More force 
was given to it by a decree of the Council of 
Basle [a.d. 1439]. They ruled as follows :— 
“ BTos . . . doctrinam illam disserentem glori- 
osam virginem Dei genitrieem Mariam, prmveni- 
ente et operante Divini Numinis gratia singulari, 
nunquam actualiter subjacuisse originali peccato, 
sed immunem semper fuisse ab omni originali 
et actuali culpa sanctamque et immaculatam, 
tanquam piam et consonam cultui ecclesiastico, 
fidei catholicfe, rectse rationi et sacra; Scriptime, 
ab omnibus catholicis approbandam fore, ten- 
endam et amplectendam, diffiniinus et dcclara- 
mus, nulliquc do csetero licitum esse in contra- 
rium pmedicare seu clocere ” 1 [S'ess. xxxvi. ; 
Harduin, Gove. viii. 1266]. Upon this the 
University of Paris made the subscription of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception a con¬ 
dition of their degrees, and required doctors of 
divinity to maintain it with all their power, 
expelling those of their members who refused to 
subscribe to it. Later in the century Sixtus IV. 
published two bulls, “ Cum prcecelsa,” dated 

1 It was for this council that Cardinal Turrecremata pre¬ 
pared the elaborate treatise and catena against the novel 
doctrine, which was republished in England in 1SG9. 
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Feb. 27, 1477, and “Grave nimis,” dated Sept. 
4, 1483, endeavouring to throw oil upon the 
■waters so troubled by the contests of the Do¬ 
minicans and Franciscans, by excommunicating 
all on either side -who asserted or denied the 
belief in the doctrine to be heresy; his ground 
for so doing being that it had not yet been decided 
by the Apostolic See. The Council of Trent, 
after much controversy between the two orders, 
affixed a rider to their decree concerning original 
sin, declaring that they had no intention to 
include “ beatam et immaculatam Virginem, 
Matrem, Dei genetrieem ” therein [Sfess. v. 5] ; 
and enforcing the constitutions set forth in the 
bulls of Sixtus IV., thus leaving the question 
still open. There was much subsequent contro¬ 
versy and bitterness on the subject during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; and in 
1834, a bull ivas issued by Gregory XVI. ad¬ 
mitting the word “ Immaculatam” into the Mas? 
of the Conception, with plenary indulgence to 
all such as should join in celebrating the festival; 
and also inserting “ Eegina sine labe originali 
concepta ” in a litany addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin. On December 8 , 1854, Pius IX. pro¬ 
mulgated the bull “ Ineffabilis Deus,” by which 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception was 
finally imposed as an article of faith on the 
Eoman communion. The bull declares as 
follows :—“ Auctoritate Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli, 
ac Nostra, declaramus, pronuntiamus, et defini- 
mus, doctrinam, quae tenet Beatissimam Virginem 
Mariam in primo instanti suse Conceptionis fuisse 
singulari Omnipotentis Dei gratia et privilegio, 
intuitu meritorum Christi Jesu, Salvatoris hu- 
mani generis, ab omni origin alis culpee labe pree- 
servatam immunem, esse a Deo revelatam, atque 
idcirco ab omnibus fidelibus firmiter constanter- 
que credendam.” Such is the history of this 
much controverted doctrine. 

[II.] The Theology op the Doctrine has 
been the subject of many volumes [see Walchii 
Bibliotheca'], but can be noticed here only in a 
very condensed form. 

1. The actual sanctity of the Blessed Virgin- 
Mother during the period of the holy Child’s 
formation in her womb was, beyond doubt, of 
an entirely unprecedented character. As, at His 
death, the holy body of the God-Man -was 
buried in a new sepulchre "wherein never 
man before had lain, so during the nine months 
that the same body was being formed of human 
substance it lay in a pure virgin shrine fitted 
to contain that holy thing which was to be 
horn therefrom for the restoration of human 
nature to holiness. This is distinctly revealed to 
us in Holy Scripture. Considering, moreover, 
the circumstances of our Blessed Lord’s indwell¬ 
ing for so long in the body of His Virgin Mother, 
it is impossible to believe othenvise than that 
her sanctity during that period was infinitely be¬ 
yond that of any other merely human saint: "a 
borroAved light, and a light inferior to that of the 
Sun of Eighteousness, but yet a light exceeding 
all lights but His in brightness. The A r cry first 
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principles of practical religion, those which attri¬ 
bute sanctification in all its degrees to the work of 
the Holy Ghost, and the indwelling of our Blessed 
Lord, do in fact require us to draw the infer¬ 
ence that the oyershadowing of the power of 
the Highest and the advent of the Holy Ghost, 
the plenitude of grace vouchsafed to her, and the 
actual indwelling within her of the Divine Sa¬ 
viour, formed such an accumulated power of sanc¬ 
tification as almost, if not quite, to shut out the 
practical possibility of actual sin on the part of 
lier on whose person it was gathered. 

2 . While we have nothing revealed to us in 
Holy Scripture as to the spiritual condition of 
the Blessed Virgin before this overshadowing, 
it is most reasonable to believe that God had 
chosen a very holy virgin for the purpose of re¬ 
ceiving it; a person by whom His grace had 
been so specially co-operated with that it had 
received no hindrance from her will, and had 
thus been able to exert its full power of sanctifi¬ 
cation. It is reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that during the fifteen or sixteen years which 
preceded the wonderful epoch of her miraculous 
maternity, the Blessed Virgin Mary had lived a 
life of surpassing innocence, one of purity such 
as is shadowed out in the sweet lives of some 
regenerate children in Christian times. Many 
saintly ones, following the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth, have given living proof that God’s 
grace could have such prevailing power; and if 
on any, certainly it vvmld have such power on 
her who was predestined to be the mother of the 
God-Man. 

3. Up to this point there is no real ground for 
controversy. There is no reason for supposing 
that the Blessed Virgin had ever committed sin 
before the birth of Christ, and there is every 
reason for supposing that she had not done so. 
The entire unresistance of her wall to the will of 
God was an antecedent element of the Incarna¬ 
tion, and this is also the highest form of sanctifi¬ 
cation. But the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception is at once confronted with several diffi¬ 
culties. It is not supported by any evidence of 
Holy Scripture; it is a comparative novelty in’ 
theology; and it is distinctly opposed to the 
doctrine of original sin. 

a] As to Scripture evidence, only two passages 
are adduced by the really learned defenders of 
this doctrine. The first is Gen. iii. 15, the irpwT- 
evayycXiov of Divine revelation, “I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tAveen thy seed and her seed : it shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” In the 
Vulgate the penultimate Avords appear in the 
form “ ipsa conteret caput tuuni,” and some force 
is given to this reading by a few Avriters; but 
even if such a reading could be critically alloAved 1 
it does not make the A T erse applicable to the con¬ 
ception of the Blessed Virgin by her mother. 
There is absolutely no ground whatever for using 
it in such a sense, and it is only so used to meet 
the necessity of finding scriptural support for the 

1 The reading is discarded by the best Eoman critics. 
See De Rossi’s criticism of it in Pusev’s Eirenicon , ii. 385. 
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doctrine. The other passage alleged is the 
Angelic Salutation [Luke i. 28, cf. 30], coupled 
with the Avords spoken by Elizabeth [Luke i. 42], 
“ Hail, thou that art highly favoured, the Lord 
is Avith thee : blessed art thou among Avomen. 

. . . Dear not Mary, for thou hast found fa- 
vonr Avith God. . . . Blessed art thou among 
AA r omen, and blessed is the fruit of thy womb.” 
The argument founded on these Avords is that 
KaxapiTWjiiv'p translated in the Vulgate by 
“ gratis plena,” means fulness of grace in such a 
sense as necessitates exemption, from the begin¬ 
ning of existence, from all taint of sin; and that 
the same meaning necessarily belongs to the 
expression “blessed art thou among Avomen” 
[Liebermann, Inst it. Theol. ii. 833; Perrone, 
Prcelect. Theol. ii. 651, Paris 1863]. But why 
these Avords should be so interpreted those avTio 
use them for the purpose do not say. They are, in 
fact, uncritically and illogically forced into the 
service of the doctrine; and, as in the case of 
the “ Prote\ r angelium ” of the Old Testament, 
they offer no real support to it Avhatever. As for 
other passages, of a mystical type, Avhicli are used 
as a secondary evidence, they Avould be of value 
only as confirming and illustrating any in which 
the fact was directly and undoubtedly stated. 

£] That the doctrine of the Immaculate Con¬ 
ception is a comparative novelty in theology is 
historically certain. There is not one Avriter 
before St. Bernard—that is, for the first eleven 
centuries of Christian history—Avho uses such 
strong language about the holiness of the Blessed 
Virgin as is used by St. Bernard himself in the 
letter to the canons of Lyons, previously referred 
to. Yet, he contends for the doctrine of her 
holiness by the poAver of God’s grace exercised 
upon her after her conception by her mother, 
and against that of a sinless, or immaculate con¬ 
ception as a dangerous novelty doing dishonour to 
the Blessed Virgin and to Christ. “ The mother 
of God,” he Avrites, “ Avas, A\ r ithout doubt, sancti¬ 
fied before she Avas born, nor is the holy Church 
in error in accounting the day of her nativity 
holy. I think that even a more abundant 
blessing of sanctification descended on her, Avhich 
not only sanctified her birth, but also presented 
her life from all sin, which happened to none 
other of the children of men. It Avas becoming, 
indeed, that the Queen of Virgins should pass 
her life in the privilege of a singular sanctity, 
and free from all sin, avIio, in bearing the De¬ 
stroyer of all sin and death, obtained for all the 
gift of life. 

“Whence, then, is the sanctity of her Con¬ 
ception ? Can she be said to have been pre- 
A r ented by sanctification, as being already holy 
Avhen conceived, and thus her Conception itself 
Avas also holy? But she could not be holy 
before she existed, as she existed not before she 
Avas conceived. Or, again, did holiness attach to 
her conception, “inter amplexus maritales,” so 
that she Avas, at the same time, both sanctified 
and conceived? But reason admits not this; 
for Iioav can there be holiness Avithout the Holy 
Spirit to sanctify, or hoAV could there be any 
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union between the Holy Spirit and sin 1 or, 
again, how was there not sin where there was 
concupiscence 1 unless it be said, indeed, that 
she also was conceived of the Holy Ghost and 
not of a human father, which is hitherto unheard 
of. I affirm that the Blessed Virgin conceived, 
and not that she also was conceived by a virgin; 
otherwise where is her prerogative as the mother 
of God, by which she alone is believed to exult 
both in the gift of an offspring and in the spot¬ 
lessness of her body, if you ascribe the same to 
her mother also 1 This is not to increase, but to 
detract from her honour: . . . although it is 
granted to a few among the sons of men to be 
born in holiness, it is not also granted them to 
be conceived holy; and thus to one alone would 
be reserved the prerogative of a holy Conception, 
even to Him who should sanctify all men, 
coining, alone of all, without sin, to make a 
cleansing of sins. Our Lord Jesus Christ, then, 
alone, was conceived of the Holy Ghost, who 
was alone holy even before His Conception; He 
only excepted, to all the other offspring of Adam 
apply the words spoken by one in humility and 
truth of himself—‘ I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me.’” 

Exactly similar doctrine is found in Peter 
Lombard [Bentent. III. Distinct, iii.], in St. 
Alexander of Hales (the Irrefragable Doctor, and 
master of St. Bonaventure), a great commentator 
on Lombard, in St. Bonaventure himself, and 
above all in St. Thomas Aquinas [Snmm. Theol. 
III. qu. xxvii. art. 1 ]. Duns Scotus [a.d. 1308] 
was the first theologian of any repute who advo¬ 
cated the theory of immaculacy ; and it was even 
later before it became quite formalized into the 
shape in which it is maintained in the present 
day. It may be truly said therefore that it is a 
comparative novelty in theology. 

c] Lastly, this doctrine is distinctly opposed 
to that of original sin. The very necessity for 
a miraculous conception in the case of Him who 
was to be without sin [Incarnation] is in itself 
a proof that every person conceived in a natural 
manner must be conceived in sin [Nature, 
Human], The Word of God is express and 
umnistakeable as to the fact that all are con¬ 
ceived in sin [Original Sin]. There is not one 
particle of evidence that the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary by her mother differed in 
any respect from that of other children by other 
women. Although, therefore, it is painful that 
any association slioidd ever have to be made 
between sin and the name of the Virgin Mary— 
“ de qua, propter honorem Dei, nuliam prorsus. 
cum de peccatis agitur, volo qiuestionem ” [St. 
August, de Natur. et Grat. xxvi.]—yet it must, 
for the sake of truth, be asserted against those 
who dishonour Christ by the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception that, with all other 
human beings, His holy mother (how soon 
soever she was purified from its stain, and liber¬ 
ated from its power) was in the first instance 
conceived in original sin, because she was de¬ 
rived by natural conception from Adam, in whom 
all have sinned. [Mary.] 
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IMMERSION. [Baptism.] 

IMPANATION. One of the many terms in¬ 
vented with the object of defining the mode of 
union between the outward part and the inward 
part in the Eucharistic Bread of Life. It is 
practically synonymous with the Lutheran term 
Consubstantiation. 

IMPLICIT EAITH. The child-like disposi¬ 
tion which receives testimony without question, 
requiring no evideuce or explanation, but relying 
wholly upon the trustworthiness of the person or 
persons giving it. On the same ground, implicit 
faith is a preparedness of mind ready to yield 
belief to propositions as yet undeclared. It can 
only be properly offered to an infallible authority, 
and, therefore, God alone is the only Person to 
Whom it can be offered without any reservation. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS. This ceremony 
was used by the early Church in benediction, 
absolution, and the unction of the sick, as well as 
in ordination and confirmation. But the phrase 
is often used in cases where actual placing of the 
hands on the head of each person was not practi¬ 
cable, as in the benediction of large bodies of 
penitents at the daily morning prayer [Bingham’s 
Antiq. XIII. 10, viii.] : and although the cere¬ 
mony is in such cases still called x^pofccria, there 
can be no doubt it was modified into an elevation 
of the hands over the people, such as it is still 
customary to use when blessing them. In ordi¬ 
nation and confirmation, imposition of hands has 
been used in both forms by the later Western 
Church; but in the Church of England an actual 
laying of the hand of the bishop upon the head of 
the person to be ordained or confirmed is strictly 
required. [Confirmation. Ordination.] 
IMPUTED RIGHTEOUSNESS. A leading 
article of Calvinistic theology, one of its advocates 
assuring us that “none ever died in denial of 
it, and escaped the damnation of hell.” 1 It is 
thus defined by a celebrated modem author: 
“Justification is an act of God Almighty’s grace, 
whereby He acquits sinners from their guilt, and 
accounts them righteous for the sake of Christ’s 
•righteousness wrought out for them and imputed 
to them. By Christ’s righteousness, I mean the 
whole of His active and passive obedience, spring¬ 
ing from the perfect holiness of His heart; con¬ 
tinued through every stage of His life, and ex¬ 
tending to the very last pang of His death : by 
the word imputed I would signify that this 
righteousness though performed by our Lord, is 
placed to our account, is reckoned or adjudged by 
God as our own ; insomuch that we may plead it 
and rely on it, for the pardon of our sins, for the 
communication of grace, and for the enjoyment 
of life eternal.” 2 

In support of this theory, the wedding garment 
which the rejected guest had not on [Matt. xxii. 
11-13], has been explained as referring to Christ’s 
imputed righteousness; but we find from our 

1 The late J. Macgovan—author of Dialogues of Devils, 
Priestcraft defended, &e.— Works, vol. i. p. 459. 

2 Uervey’s Theron and Aspasio, vol. i. p. 55 [1767]. 
Sea also Toplady’s Meditations and Remarks, p. 103 
[1825]. 
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Lord’s aecount of the Day of Judgment [Matt, 
xxv. 31-46], that the rejection of those on the 
left hand is attributed not to a want of Christ’s 
imputed righteousness, but of those good works 
which afford proof of the faith of His true dis¬ 
ciples and their meetness for His kingdom. In 
the description given of the proceedings of that 
awful day, the true meaning of the wedding gar¬ 
ment is intimated: it is personal holiness, not a 
nominal imputation, but a real partaking of 
Christ’s righteousness through the indwelling 
gifts of His Holy Spirit, which is evidenced by a 
life of faithful obedience. Again, the statement 
of St. Paul that Christ is made to us “ wisdom, 
righteousness, sanetilieation, and redemption ” 
[1 Cor. i. 30], or rather, “ was made or beeame 
so ” (eyevr/Or]), has been alleged in support of the 
Calvinistic tenet; but on the contrary, the pas¬ 
sage is manifestly contradictory to it, by referring 
(according to the uniform teaching of Holy Serip- 
t.ure), to our justification, when, according to the 
true meaning of the phrase, Christ’s righteousness 
was imputed to us solely through a past aet of 
God in our regeneration by baptismal grace. 

Again, several passages of Scripture which 
speak of faith being imputed to the believer for 
righteousness [Eom. ix. 30, x. 4-10 j Gal. iii. 
22 ] have been brought forward in support of this 
doetrhie, yet with very little reasonableness, 
since the imputation of the believer’s faith is 
obviously not synonymous with the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness, as a modern commenta¬ 
tor elearly proves. 1 

It has been asserted, perhaps the most plausible 
plea in defenee of this dogma, that nothing but 
thorough and perfect obedience eould ever be 
available for aeeeptanee before a God of infinite 
purity; and consequently that Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness, which was alone perfect, must be imputed to 
the believer ere he ean be accepted before God. 
This assertion is wholly destitute of proof, sinee 
it eannot be supposed that an all-perfect obedi- 
enee to the Divine Will ever was or could be 
rendered by any created being whatever. If 
God, as Job says [iv. 18], eliarges His angels 
with folly, if “ the heavens,” or the inhabitants of 
heaven—to whom it will be admitted that no 
righteousness but their own is imputed—are said 

1 “The uniform doctrine of Scripture,” says Mac- 
kniglit, “is that the believer’s faith is counted to Mm for 
righteousness, by the mere grace or favour of God through 
Jesus Christ, that is on aecount of what Christ had done 
to procure that favour for them. This is very different 
from the doctrine of those who hold that by having faith 
imputed or eounted for righteousness, the believer be¬ 
comes perfectly righteous; whether they mean thereby 
that faith is in itself a perfect righteousness, or that it is 
the instrument of conveying to the believer the perfect 
righteousness of another. With respeet to the first, it is 
not true that faith is a perfeet righteousness, for if it 
were, justification would not be a free gift but of debt. 
And with respeet to the second supposition, although the 
perfeet righteousness of another were eonveyed to the 
sinner by faith, it would not make him perfectly right¬ 
eous, because it is beyond the power of Omnipotence 
itself, by auy means whatever, to make a person not to 
have sinned who actually hath sinned. And yet unless 
this is done, no believer ean be perfectly righteous.” 
Commentary on Eom. iv. 3. 
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“not to be clean in God’s sight” [Job xxv. 14] ; 
may we not, sinee their imperfect obedienee is 
accepted before God, by parity of reasoning infer 
that our inferior tribute of obedience, with feebler 
powers and opportunities of serving God imparted 
to us, will not pass unrewarded—nay, rather, 
worthless and imperfect though it be, will be 
more favourably reeeived, being presented before 
the eternal throne, sprinkled with the atoning 
Blood of our great Iiigh-Priest and Intercessor. 

But the theory before us is not only unsup¬ 
ported by the teaching of Scripture, it is even 
inconsistent with its primary and fundamental 
truths—it really sets aside the duty of obedienee 
to God’s eommandments. If Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness be imputed to every sinner who believes on 
Him, what ean his striving to attain personal 
holiness avail ? As eovered with the righteous¬ 
ness of his Redeemer he is all-perfeet; the at¬ 
tempt to improve sueh a state would eertainly be 
unavailing, and would even seem to detract from 
the all-availing merits of his Substitute. He 
(the believer) eannot become less acceptable to 
God, however sinful may be his state of heart 
and life. As eovered with our Lord’s righteous- 
ness, he is still in a state of absolute perfec¬ 
tion. Such is not only an obvious inferenee, 
but, as we shall shew, it is the inference which 
thoroughly Calvinistie writers themselves have 
always admitted and avowed. Sueh, for example, 
is the testimony of the following passages from 
the works of Dr. Crisp, a well-known writer of 
the seventeenth eentury: “Though a believer, 
after he be a believer, doth sin often, yet God 
no longer stands offended and displeased with 
him when he hath onee received Christ. Exeept 
God will be offended where there is no eause to 
be offended (whieh is blasphemy to speak), He 
will not be offended with believers ” [Serin. II. 
i. 15]. Yet again : “Let me speak freely to you, 
and in so doing tell you that the Lord hath no 
more to lay to the eharge of an elect person, yet 
in the height of iniquity and in the exeess of riot, 
and committing all the abominations that can be 
eommitted. I say, even then, when an elect per¬ 
son runs sueh a course, the Lord hath no more to 
lay to his charge than God hath to lay to the 
eharge of a believer; nay, God hath no more to lay 
to the eharge of sueh a person than He hath to lay 
to the charge of a saint triumphant in glory .” 2 A 
few extracts may also be given from the works of 
modern advocates of the doetrine. Hervey says, 
“We consider believers in their personal and 
relative capacity, as they are in themselves, and 
as they are in their Surety. Notorious or con¬ 
fessed transgressors in themselves, they have a 
sinless obedience in Christ .” 3 “We are assured 
that God justifies the ungodly; those who have 
nothing of their own but abominable iniquities. 
To these, therefore, something else must neces¬ 
sarily be imputed besides their own personal 
deeds .” 4 Mason, in his Spiritual 'Treasury for 

2 Semi. IX. ii. 363, 364. Sec also Fleteher’s First * 
Check to Antinomianism, pp. 87, 88 [1788]. 

3 Theron and Aspasio, vol. ii. p. 76. 

4 Ibid. vol. i. pp. 58, 59. In proof of God justifying 
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the children of God, speaking of tke elect, says : 
“ As tlie Father gave their persons, so He im¬ 
puted their sins to Jesus—He bore them away-— 
God charges not trespasses to them—they are free 
from sin as viewed by God in Christ. To this 
truth the Spirit bears witness through the faith 
of Jesus. So, believer, reckon of thyself. Though 
black as hell, polluted with guilt, defded with 
sin, yet in Christ ‘all fair, without spot,’ fully 
reconciled to God, and without trespasses before 
Him.” 1 “ If any man here present,” says Bulteel, 
“ believe ou the Lord Jesus, that man is without 
spot of sin before God, although hi himself ho 
may feel them to be more in number than the 
hairs of his head, and his heart fails him. For 
God secs no sin in believers, because there is 
none in believers before Him; and though feeling, 
sense, and reason tell him it is not so, yet the 
"Word of God tells him it is so. God secs no 
spot or blemish of sin in us who call on the 
Name of Jesus, because He hath covered us with 
the righteousness of Jesus, which is unto, and 
upon, and within, ever}’ one that trusteth in Him. 
And one thing more we may say, whereas the 
believer by faith hath made this righteousness 
his own, it is utterly impossible he should want 
any other. And whereas the righteousness is the 
righteousness of God, not only of God’s appoint¬ 
ing but of God’s working, for it is of Christ, 
God-man, it were a blasphemy of us to say, 
either that it is not sufficient to make us ac¬ 
cepted before God, or to affirm that any additions 
of man can make it more complete than it is. 
Therefore, as many as trust in Christ, being thus 
clothed, are not only counted, but made, per¬ 
fectly righteous and holy, 1141110111 any spot or 
blemish of sin in the sight of God.” 3 

The extracts which have been given clearly 
shew that this dogma in itself, and not by any 
doubtful inference, is grossly Antinomian; that 
it really sets aside the plainest directions in God’s 
Word of His hatred against sin and the fearful 
judgments impending over sinners; that it repre¬ 
sents a man’s life, whether he be living in obedience 
or disobedience to the Divine will, as having no 
influence on his state before God; and thus we 
can only exclaim with the Psalmist, “Verily, I 
have cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my 
hands in innocency;” in a word, that it is sub¬ 
versive of the very object and purpose of Divine 
Pevelation—“to purify a peculiar people, zealous 
of good works.” 3 

A brief statement may be added of the true 
doctrine of imputed righteousness. When wo 
are made partakers of the Christian covenant in 

the “ ungodly,” he quotes, mistaking or perverting the 
meaning of the passage, Rom. iv. 5. [See Exod. xxiii. 7 ; 
Pi’ov. xvii. 15 ; Isa. v. 23.] 

1 Vol. i. p. 141 [1779]. 

2 Sermon before the University of Oxford, pp. 21, 25, 
20 [1881]. 

3 See Bishop Bull’s refutation of this doetrine in Ex- 
amen Censurcc. He says, “probatur baud difficile est 
istam Justitise Cliristi imputationem quarn defendis, con- 
sequenter ipsissima Evangelii fundamenta convellere, 
atque universam Dei oiKovoptav qnce in Novo Fcedere 
revelata est, penitus evertere.” Hesponsio ad Animad- 
versionan. xi. Bulli Opera [1721]. 
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baptism, being cleansed from sin and regenerated 
by the Holy Ghost, we are hereby taken out of 
our fallen state by nature, and, in St. Paul’s 
words, are “in Christthat is, are made mem¬ 
bers of Him by incorporation into His Body the 
Church, or, as the same Apostle also says, “ we 
put on Christ” [Gal. iii. 27], are both accounted, 
and actually made, righteous by the infused gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. Thus, in a true sense, are 
we covered rvith the robe of Christ’s righteous¬ 
ness, as being through His all-atoning merits 
pardoned, sanctified, and made one with Him— 
He dwelling in us, and we in Him. His righte- 
ousness is thus imputed to us, His perfect obe¬ 
dience and sacrifice on the Cross becoming in a 
certain sense our own, as being adjudged to our 
account; “ being made sin (a sin-oflbring) for us, 
we are made the righteousness of God in Him ” 
[2 Cor. v. 21 ]. But we have no intimation in 
Scripture that subsequently to baptism this plen¬ 
ary gift of pardon and sanctification will thus 
be unconditionally granted, or that on falling 
into sin, by an “act of faith” we can again appro¬ 
priate to ourselves that robe of righteousness in 
which we were clothed once for all in Holy 
Baptism. The unconditional promises of pardon 
to the ignorant and unenlightened heathen must, 
we may be assured, essentially differ from those 
vouchsafed to Christians, who in baptism have 
received the Holy Ghost, and covenanted to obey 
the precepts of the Gospel. This essential differ¬ 
ence between the Christian and heathen state is 
clearly laid down in Scripture, and is indeed 
obvious in itself if men’s responsibilities be pro¬ 
portioned to their privileges and advantages, but 
being overlooked and forgotten, we have before 
us the fearful dogma which has been examined. 
Hence, also, we may account for those imperfect 
and inadequate views of the evil and danger of 
sin, arising from a forgetfulness of our Christian 
duties and obligations, which peculiarly charac¬ 
terize popular theology. 

IVCARNATION. The assumption of human 
nature by the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

The word expresses in a short form the fact 
stated hi St. John i. 14, '0 Aoyos crdp£ iyevero, 
Verhum caru factum est, and is doubtless founded 
on the form of that statement. Its use can be 
traced back as far as the writings of Irenseus 
[a.d. 180], and to that still earlier summary of 
the Creed which he embodies in them. In this 
form our Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of as Tov 
crapKtoOevTa virep vijs q/zcTepa? crtaT^pia?, which 
is rendered in the nearly contemporary Latin 
version, “Incarnatum pro nostra salute” [Irenreus, 
Contr. liter. i. 10 ]. The Nicene Creed and the 
writings of the Fathers gave the term a perma¬ 
nent place in Latin theology and in Divine ser¬ 
vice, and it is also found in all the Western forms 
of the Litany. In the earliest English, “ incar- 
natus est” was translated “wearthgefheschamod,” 
or “iflieschamod,” but the Litany obsecration, 
“ by the mystery of Thy holy Incarnation,” and 
the present form of the word in the Niccne 
Creed, were introduced a few years before the 
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English Prayer-Book was set forth [Blunt's An- 
not. Booh of Common Prayer ], and the word was 
freely used in the time of Hooker. 

I. Scriptural Statements respecting the 
Incarnation of God. There is much in the 
Old Testament which, interpreted by the light of 
Gospel history and Apostolic exposition, shews 
that the Great Deliverer of the future, whom the 
whole world, in one form or other, expected, and 
for whom the Jews looked as their Messiah, was 
spoken of in the language of inspiration as Divine. 
Such texts as declare Him to be the Son of God 
are instances of this language, the meaning of 
which could not be perfectly known until revealed 
by the event to which it referred ; but, being re¬ 
vealed, now assumes the nature of direct evidence. 
Thus, in the Psalms, God says, “ Yet have I set 
My King upon My holy hill of Zion. I will 
declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto Me, 
Thou art My Son; this day have I begotten 
Thee” [Psa. ii. 6 , 7], words which could be spoken 
of the Only Begotten alone, whose Eternal 
Generation is signified by the expression “ this 
day,” and whose Messiahsliip is predicted in the 
kingdom set up on Zion [Heb. i. 5]. Equally 
plain are the words, “ Thy throne, 0 God, is for 
ever and ever; the sceptre of Thy kingdom is a 
right sceptre. Thou lovest righteousness, and 
Latest wickedness; therefore God, Thy God, hath 
anointed Thee with 'the oil of gladness above Thy 
fellow's ” [Psa. xlv. 6 , 7], in which the very name, 
as well as the office of Christ, is referred to, 
and in which He is also addressed, in words of 
adoration, “ 0 God ” [Heb. i. 8 , 9]. Even in 
such prophecies as speak of the work of the 
Great Deliverer, it is almost impossible to disso¬ 
ciate the language from the idea of Divinity. 
"When it is said that “a man shall be as an 
hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from 
the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as 
the shadow' of a great rock in a weary land ” 
[Isa. xxxii. 2], the mind looks and longs for such 
an one as a person capable of doing that which a 
person only human could not do, and sees in 
such terms the promise of Divine Power as well 
as that of Human Love. But more direct asser¬ 
tions still are given that the Messiah will be 
Divine. Thus Isaiah prophesied, “Behold, a 
virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall 
call II is hanie Immanuel” [Isa. vii. 14], the 
name so given having the meaning “ God with 
us,” and fixing at once, to us, the full sense of 
the text as a prediction that God would become 
incarnate . 1 Of a similar force are the words, 

1 It is by no means clear, however, that the Jews un¬ 
derstood this prophecy in the sense in which the event 
proves it to have been written. Trypho the Jew, in dis¬ 
puting with Justin Martyr, said, “The Scripture does 
not say, ‘ Behold, the virgin shall conceive, and bear a 
son,’ but, ‘ Behold, the young woman shall coneeive, 
and bear a son,’ and so on, as you quoted. But the 
whole prophecy relates to Hezekiali, and it is proved that 
it was fulfilled in him, according to its terms ” [Just. 
Mart. Dial, with Trypho, Ixvii.]. The Christian philo¬ 
sopher shewed how absurdly pointless such a sense of 
the words would be, but it has been generally maintained 
by the Jews. Thus Kim chi writes, “ ncbl? (Almah) 
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“ Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is 
given, and the government shall be upon His 
shoulder ; and His Name shall be called Won¬ 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever¬ 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace ” [Isa. ix. 6]; 
and, “ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and a King shall reign and prosper, and shall 
execute judgment and justice in the earth. In 
His days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall 
dwell safely ; and this is His Hame whereby He 
shall be called, The Lord our righteousness ” 
[“ Jehovah-tsidkenu,” Jer. xxiii. 5, 6], 

Such prophetic tesimonies of the Old Testa¬ 
ment—rays of light shed out of Divine Omni¬ 
science—are in strict accordance with the his¬ 
torical witness of the Hew Testament ; St. Paid, 
especially, several times declaring that God had 
become Incarnate. Thus, setting forth to the 
Gentiles their freedom in Christ, he bases his 
doctrine on this statement: “ When the fulness 
of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, to re¬ 
deem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons ” [Gal. iv. 4, 
5]. Of a similar character are his words to the 
Jews, “Forasmuch then as the children are par¬ 
takers of flesh and blood, He also Himself like¬ 
wise took part of the same; . . . for verily He 
took not on Him the nature of angels, but He 
took on Him the seed of Abraham ” [Heb. ii. 14, 
16]. But more express still is the same Apostle’s 
proclamation of the mystery of the Incarnation 
when writing to Timothy, “ And, without con¬ 
troversy, great is the mystery of godliness: God 
was manifest in the flesh, 3 justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto- the Gentiles, be¬ 
lieved on in the world, received up into glory” 
1 Tim. iii. 16], in which the same plainness of 
. anguage is used as by St. John, when he de- 

non est virgo, sed puella. . . . Puella vero luce uxor pro¬ 
phets, vel uxor Acliazi, quod probabilius videtur.” But 
Christian Hebraists prove that opy (Elem) signifies un¬ 
married youth in the masculine, and that, as “ Almah ” 
is derived from it, the meaning of the latter word [here, 
as in Gen. xxiv. 43] can be nothing else than that of 
“unmarried young woman,” or “virgin.” [See note on 
Kimchi, in loco, ed. Csesar Malanimcus, Florence, 1774]. 
The prophecy was, in fact, one which could only be pro¬ 
perly understood by its fulfilment. 

2 There has been much dispute as to the true reading 
of this passage in the original. The words of our Eng¬ 
lish version are translated from the Greek as it stands 
in the great majority of MSS., Kal opoXoyovfievus piya 
€<tti rb t?,s everefidas pvarypiav, 0e<k iipavepildy iv (rapid. 
In some uncial MSS. the word 0ech is contracted into 
two letters 02 or 02, aud in some the middle stroke of 
the 0 is missing, or (as in the Alexandrine Codex), has 
been tampered with so as to make it uncertain whether 
it was originally present or more recently inserted. 
Without this stroke the abbreviation stands for “02, 
“ who and the Vulgate even reads “ quod manifestum 
in carne,” whieh would require the Greek to be '0, 
“which,” a reading not found in the Greek but sup¬ 
ported by the Latin of St. Jerome and the Latin Fathers 
in general. The balanec of manusenpt authority is in 
favour of our English version ; while Oeds also makes 
good grammar and good sense in the Greek, whieh 
6s does not: it is also used universally by the Greek 
Fathers. 
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clarcs, “ The Word was made flesh.” [Divinity 
of Christ. Word, The.] 

II. Tub Incarnation of God effected in 
the Conception and Birth of Jesus. The 
preceding passages of Holy Scripture, and many 
others which refer to the Divinity of the Messiah, 
are clearly applicable to our Lord Jesus Christ : 
hut there is also direct evidence that the Son of 
Mary was He of whom the Scriptures spoke 
when they declared that God would become, or 
had become, Incarnate. 

The narrative of our Lord’s Conception and 
Birth is given by two of the four Evangelists, St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. The simple language 
of the first is, “Now the birth of Jesus Christ 
was on this wise : When as Ills mother Mary 
was espoused to Joseph, before they came to¬ 
gether, she was found with child by the Holy 
Ghost” [Matt. i. IS]. And, a few verses further 
on, this is said to be the fulfilment of God’s 
"Word, spoken by the Prophet Isaiah, and quoted 
in the previous section, “ Behold, a vii’gin shall 
be with child, and shall bring forth a son, and 
they shall call His Name Emmanuel, which, be¬ 
ing interpreted, is God with us” [ibid. 23]: this 
being ushered in by the statement of the holy 
angel to Joseph, “ for that which is conceived in 
her is of the Holy Ghost” [ibid. 28]. The nar¬ 
rative of St. Luke is given in somewhat more 
detail, declaring how “the angel Gabriel was 
sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named 
Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name w T as Joseph, of the house of David; and 
the virgin’s name was Mary.” After the saluta¬ 
tion, “ the angel said unto her, Pear not, Mary; 
for thou hast found favour Avith God. And, 
"behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and 
bring forth a son, and shalt call his name Jesus.” 

. . . “ Then said Mary unto the angel, How 
shall this be, seeing I know not a man ? And 
the angel answered and said unto her, The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of 
the Highest shall overshadow thee: therefore 
also that holy thing which shall he horn of thee, 
shall be called the Son of God ” [Luke i. 30, 34, 
35]. The accomplishment of this prediction in 
the birth of Jesus is narrated in the next chapter, 
where it is declared: “ She brought forth her 
first-born son, and wrapped Him in swaddling- 
clothes, and laid Him in a manger; because 
there Avas no room for them in the inn ” [Luke 
ii. 7]. To this it must he added that St. Matthew 
expressly declares Joseph “knew her not till she 
had brought forth her first-born Son” [Matt. i. 25]. 

Upon these statements the Church founds the 
article of the Creed which declares that Jesus 
Christ was “ conceived by the Holy Ghost, Born 
of the Virgin Maryand upon these statements, 
combined Avith such others as have been pre¬ 
viously noticed, rests the doctrine that God the 
Son became Incarnate, and was made Man. 

It is plain that the doctrine cf the Incarnation, 
as a fact already accomplished, is hound np with 
the history of our Lord Jesus, for He is the only 
historical man Avho ever claimed for Himself, 
and whose followers ever continously claimed 
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for Him, that He was God Incarnate. It is 
necessary, therefore, to pursue into further detail 
the initial part of that history. 

The Miraculous Conception and Birth of Jesus, 
although so clearly narrated in the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, have been challenged 
by the doubts of unbelievers on tv T o grounds, 
[1] that the facts alleged were within the know¬ 
ledge of very few persons; and [2] that they 
were inconsistent with all human experience. 
Neither of these alleged reasons for disbelief, 
however, oiler any real foundation for doubt 
respecting this mystery, as may be shewn by a 
careful examination of the facts of the case. 

[L] It was undoubtedly the case that few per¬ 
sons had any personal knowledge respecting the 
miraculous Conception of Christ. The first per¬ 
son to whom it was known would, of course, be 
the Blessed Virgin who was to be the instru¬ 
mental medium of the Incarnation: and the 
second, so far as we are informed by Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, was her subsequent husband and protector, 
Joseph. It cannot be reasonably supposed that 
the parents of the Blessed Virgin were unac¬ 
quainted with the supernatural character of them 
daughter’s conception; and the fact seems to 
have been communicated to Elizabeth by Divine 
revelation, perhaps at the moment of her cousin 
Mary’s visit to her. But that this conception 
before her marriage to Joseph w r as not generally 
known to her relatives and acquaintances seems 
to he proved by the intention which he had 
formed of annulling their betrothal in some 
private manner by which he could spare her 
from shame. 

It appears, therefore, to be a probable con¬ 
clusion that the circumstances of our Lord’s 
Incarnation were all of such a character as to 
lead those to whom the Divine secret was not 
confided to the conclusion, “ Is not this the son 
of Joseph?” But the very fact that circum¬ 
stances were so ordered as to make such an 
opinion possible shews that the revelation of the 
truth was not intended to be made, at that time, 
to the world at large. It was part of God’s 
Providence that the Blessed Virgin should pass 
through the world as the wife of Joseph and not 
as a Virgin Mother, and that the mystery of the 
Incarnation should he concealed from all but a 
few until after the Resurrection of Christ. 

The Primitive Church believed that this reti¬ 
cence had reference to the contest between Christ 
while in His unglorified Human Nature and the 
great Adversary whom He had come to defeat. 
So St. Ignatius says, “ the Aurginity of Mary Avas 
hidden from the Prince of this Avorld, as Avas 
also her offspring” [Ignat, ad Epli. xix.]. It 
may have been that, as our Lord did not gird 
Himself for the Avarfare until the Temptation, it 
Avas fitting that Satan should not knoAV of His 
miraculous entry into the Avorld, that until then 
Christ might be left in peace. 

But it must also he remembered that the force, 
so to speak, of our Lord’s miraculous Conception 
and Birth received its complement in His min¬ 
istry. The Son of God became Incarnate that 
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He might accomplish the work of Redemption, 
which work was not completed until He had 
ascended in His Human Nature to heaven. No 
object, as far as can be seen, would have been 
gained by a general disclosure of the mystery of 
His Conception before His work had been com¬ 
pleted : and certainly, when the Jews would not 
believe the possibility of His descent from 
heaven, even though their minds were prepared 
for such a fact by the record of ancient theo- 
phanies and angelic visits, it is not probable that 
they would have believed an outspoken declara¬ 
tion of Christ’s true origin. 

Consequently it would be contrary to reason, 
under the circumstances, to expect that our 
Lord’s miraculous Conception would have been 
known to any number of persons during the 
time of His ministry ; and the absence of any 
attempt in the Gospels to shew that it was so 
known is evidence that the Evangelists and 
Apostles rested upon Divine revelation as the 
true proof of the fact. 

[2.] It has also been said that the miraculous 
Conception by which the Incarnation of God 
the Son was effected is incredible, because con¬ 
trary to experience, and beyond the bounds of 
possibility. To say that it would be contrary to 
experience is only to allege what every theologian 
at once admits, that one instance, and one only, 
of such a miraculous conception has ever oc¬ 
curred. To say that it would be impossible is 
equally to beg the question. No rational physio¬ 
logist who believed an act of creation possible 
would allege that such an occurrence was beyond 
the power of the Creator to effect: and to call 
this exceptional and solitary instance of partheno¬ 
genesis an impossibility would be as absurd as to 
deny the possibility of any genesis of human 
nature. 1 

There being, thus, no reason for alleging ante¬ 
cedent improbability against the narratives of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, their statements may be 
left to stand on the ground of the general credi¬ 
bility which belongs to their Gospels. This 
being fully established, beyond the power of all 
cavil to weaken, there can be no difficulty in 
identifying the Jesus whose miraculous Concep¬ 
tion they record with the Incarnate God else¬ 
where spoken of in Holy Scripture. In what 
manner Llic Incarnation was initiated is a mystery 
respecting which the words of the Scripture arc our 

1 The exclamation of contemporary Jews, “ Is not this 
the carpenter's son?” lias been taken up by more modern 
unbelievers on much less rational grounds. Against 
such a theory we have, what the Jews of Christ’s day 
had not, the statement of the Gospel (bearing on its face 
the stamp of simple truthfulness), and the continuous 
tradition of the Christian world. 

The Talmud, and some modern Jewish accounts of 
Christ, adopt the idea which arose in the mind of 
Joseph before the truth was revealed to him, It does 
not appear that any such reproach was east upon the 
honour of our Lord’s mother by contemporaries, not even 
by the generation which said of our Lord Himself “ he 
hath a devil.” Yet those who invented the blasphemy 
are dependent upon the Gospel, and that alone, for any 
account whatever of Christ’s Conception and Birth, and 
might with more reason deny the whole than add to it 
tliis wicked invention. 
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only guide. The Holy Gliost overshadowed the 
Blessed Virgin, and henceforward for nine months 
“ that Holy Thing, which should be bom of her” 
was being moulded of her substance, so as to 
developc day by day as in the ordinary process 
of gestation; being yet from the same moment 
in such actual union with the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity, as that when born It should 
“ be called the Son of God.” 

Had no other evidence existed, however, that 
Christ was God Incarnate, the language of the 
New Testament respecting Him is such as to 
teach this truth ; such as could not be used except 
in subordination to it. In the Gospels and else¬ 
where the Man Christ Jesus is constantly ex¬ 
hibited to us with the attributes of Divine Person¬ 
ality. He is revealed to us as the Lord of Nature, 
exercising over it an equal authority with the 
Eather [John v. 17], and shewing His power, 
especially by tbe instantaneous healing of diseases. 
IVitb a word He healed the leper [Matt. viii. 
3], the centurion’s servant [Matt. viii. 13], the 
sick of the palsy [Matt. ix. 6], and many 
others. To Him “all power is given in Heaven 
and in earth” [Matt, xxviii. 18]; men are in¬ 
trusted to Him that they may be taught and 
baptized [Matt, xxviii. 19, 20], and thus 
“quickened” to spiritual life [John v. 21]; and 
it is “His Voice ” which will hereafter raise the 
dead from their graves, that He may “execute” 
upon them the “judgment committed” to Him 
[John v. 22-29], and “give eternal life” to 
those who have faithfully served Him [John 
xvii. 2]. All the spiritual world is subject to 
Him, devils are cast out in His Name [Matt. vii. 
22], angels ascend and descend upon Him [John 

i. 51], sit in the sepulchre where His sacred 
Body had lain [John xx. 13], and will come with 
Him in His glory [Matt. xvi. 27]. He holds 
and bestows the power of binding and loosing 
the consciences of men [Matt, xviii. 18]. He is 
omnipresent, still “in heaven” when He had 
come down to earth [John iii. 13], and for ever 
“ in the midst” of “ the two or three gathered 
together in His Name” [Matt, xviii. 20]. He 
is omnipotent, “all power is given unto Him” 
[Matt, xxviii. 18], that He may “subdue all 
things” [Phil. iii. 21] and “uphold all things” 
[Heb. i. 3]. He is omniscient, for He alone 
“knoweth the Eather” [Matt. xi. 27], and is 
able to “tell tlic heavenly things” which He has 
“seen” [John iii. 11, 12], since He alone has 
“seen the Father” [John vi. 4G], and “knows 
the Eather” [John x. 15] ; and in Him are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge [Col. 

ii. 3]. He is eternal, saying of Himself “ I 
AM” [John viii. 58], sharing “the glory” of 
the Father “before the world was” [John xvii. 
5], and Himself being “Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending, "Which is, and 
Which was, and Which is to come ” [Rev. i. 8]. 
His likeness to the Eather is absolute: they 
work together [John v. 17], doing the same 
things [John v. 19], and exercising an equal 
power over the bodies and souls of men [John 
v. 21-26; ibkl. x. 28, 29]; whilst those who 
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know tlie Son are said to know the Father also 
[John xiv. 7]. His oneness with the Father 
is absolute, “I and My Father are One” [John 
x. 30]. “ I am in the Father, and the Father 

in Me” [John xiv. 10]. He has an equal share 
in the honour due to the Father; “all men” 
are bidden to “honour the Son even as they 
honour the Father,” and dishonour done to the 
Son is said to be at the same time a dishonour 
to the Father [John v. 23]. Again, He is set 
forth as the Creator of the world, “ all things 
were made by Him -. and without Him was not 
anything made that was made” [John i. 3]. “By 
Him were all things created, that are in heaven, 
and that are in earth : all things were ereated 
by Him and for Him” [Col. i. 16]. By Him the 
Father “made the worlds” [Heb. i. 2 ]; He “laid 
the foundations of the earth : and the heavens 
are the works of His hands” [Heb. i. 10]. 
He is the Preserver of the world, “ by Him all 
things consist” [Col. i. 17]. He “upholds all 
things by the word of His power” [Heb. i. 3]. 
He is “ the Brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express Image of His Person ” [Heb. i. 3]; 
“the Image of the invisible God” [Col. i. 15 ; 
and “ in the form of God ” [Phil. i. 6]; “ in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead ” [Col. ii. 
9]. His glory is “ as of the Only-Begotten of the 
Father” [John i. Ill, “and we receive of His 
fulness” [John i. 16], He is God, “the great 
God” [Titus ii. 13]; “the true God” [1 John 
v. 20]; “God blessed for ever” [Pom. ix. 5], 
Who “ purchased the Church with His own 
Blood” [Acts xx. 28]; and of Whom it is said, 
“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God,” and 
“ was made Flesh” [John i. 1-14]. Such language 
as this offers the strongest possible testimony to 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, shewing as it does 
that the glory, majesty, and power of God be¬ 
longed to Jesus ; and that the Son of Man was 
also the Son of God. 

Accordingly, the fourth anathema of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria declares, “ Whosoever divideth into 
two Persons and Hypostases those things which 
are contained in the works of the Apostles and 
Evangelists, and of the things that are said of 
Christ by the saints or by Himself, apply some 
severally to the man beside the Word of God, 
and others, as if worthy of God, to the Word of 
God the Father, alone, let him be accursed.” 

III. Results of the Incarnation. [1.] Un¬ 
man nature having been thus assumed by the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, it is to be 
understood that it was assumed entire. The 
Body of Christ was'not a phantom, as the Gnos¬ 
tics and the DocETiE maintained, but a true 
body, like the ordinary bodies of men. His soul 
was not identical with the Divine Word, as w r as 
believed by the Apollinarians, but a “ reason¬ 
able soul,” capable of willing, thinking, and actu¬ 
ating, as are the ordinary souls of men. Neither, 
again, did our Lord’s Human Nature come down, 
ready formed, from Heaven, as was the opinion of 
the Valentinians. but was formed of the sub¬ 
stance of His mother, of “human flesh subsisting.” 
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Thus the Incarnate Word was “ perfect Man ” 
as well as “ perfect God.” He was capable of 
enduring in His Body all sufferings of which 
human bodies are capable, and in His soul all 
emotions which can be felt by human souls. 
Hunger, thirst, fatigue, pain, vreeping, were all 
within the range of His possible, and of His 
actual, experience in the body, as sorrow, pity, 
love, and joy were among the experiences of His 
soul. It was only where the defects of our 
human nature are those that are specially asso¬ 
ciated with personal imperfection and sin, that a 
line of distinction began to be drawn between 
Christ and mankind in general. Ho assumed the 
eapacity for bodily pain and for death [Death 
of Christ], but not for disease; He assumed 
capacity for mental suffering, but not for sin. 
His conception w r as jierfectly immaculate, because 
He was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and as 
He thus took human nature without any taint of 
original sin, so that human nature continued 
utterly sinless, in perfect union and communion 
with God. 

[ 2 .] The mystery of the Incarnation also com¬ 
prehends the truth that the Perfect Manhood of 
Christ was and is in natural, essential, personal 
union with His Perfect Godhead. It was the 
error of Nestorianism that Christ had two per¬ 
sons—the one human, of which Mary was the 
mother, the other Divine, the Person of the Son 
of God; and that these two Persons were only 
accidentally, not essentially, united; an error 
that reached its natural terminus in the theory 
of Adoptionism. It was the error of Eutychi- 
anism, on the other hand, to acknowdedge one 
Nature only, as there is only one Person, in 
Christ, which was only another form of that 
Docetic folly which looked on the human nature 
of our Lord as a phantom and not a reality. 
Against these errors were eontrived those clauses 


of the Athanasian Creed which declare that our 
Lord, “although He be God and man, yet He is 
not two, but one Christ. One, not by conversion 
of the Godhead into flesh, but by taking of the 
Manhood into God. One altogether; not by 
confusion of substance, but by unity of Person.” 

In this Hypostatic Union it is true that pro¬ 
perties which belong to God, such as omniscience, 
are predicated of Christ’s Human Nature, and 
those which belong to man, such as passibility, 
are predicated of His Divine nature [Communi- 
CATIO InlOMATUM. TnEANDRIC OPERATION]. But 
there is no error in this, because this kind of 
language is never used by exact theologians ex¬ 
cept when speaking of the Person of Christ. 
Thus, although it would be an error to say that 
Christ’s Body is omnipresent, it is not an error to 
say that Christ, God and man, is omnipresent, 
because His two natures cannot be separated, and 
where He, i.e. the Person of Christ, is, there must 
be both natures, or “ whole Christ.” 

3.] The mystery of the Incarnation refers not 
only to a past time, when during a certain stage 
of the Eternal Word’s existence He assumed 
human nature, but to all time, so that the Hypos¬ 
tatic Union exists still, and w r ill exist, as long as 
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time shall last. Holy Scripture has provided suffi¬ 
cient evidence as to this permanence of the Incar¬ 
nation, in the accounts which are given of Christ’s 
Death, Burial, Resurrection, Ascension, and Ses¬ 
sion in heaven. At each of these stages of Christ’s 
work, the continuous identity between the human 
nature born of the Virgin Mary, and that which 
was dying, living again, or ascending to heaven, 
is carefully shewn; many witnesses combining 
their testimony to prove that He was “this same 
Jesus” [Acts i. 11]. Thus a great multitude were 
witnesses of His death ; the burial of His body 
was so effected that evidence of its identity with 
that which arose on the third day after was se¬ 
cured at the hands of the Roman and Jewish 
authorities [Resurrection] ; He was touched and 
seen by those "who could declare afterwards that 
it was a material body, and not a phantom or 
spirit made visible, which ascended to heaven; 
and in His human nature He was afterwards seen 
by St. Stephen, St. Paul, and St. John [Session 
op Christ], as He will be seen by all hereafter. 

IV. The Purpose op the Incarnation. The 
preceding results of the Incarnation have been 
viewed chiefly as they regard Christ Himself. 
It is necessary also to consider the relation which 
they have towards the redemption and salvation 
of man ; for it Avas “ for us men and for our sal¬ 
vation ” that the Son of God “ came down from 
heaven, and Avas Incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, and was made Man.” 

[1.] By becoming Man, the Son of God restored 
to human nature at large the capacity for union 
Avith God. A chief consequence of the Fall of 
Man Avas that it necessitated the propagation in 
all men of the likeness of their fallen forefather, 
instead of that of the Image of God ; and up to 
the time of the Incarnation no remedy had been 
found by which this continuous force of the Fall 
could be counteracted. Thus the relation be¬ 
tween God and man had become changed, not 
only in Adam, but in all his posterity. Human 
nature Avas not as God had created it, but as sin 
had changed it; and original sin Avas a constant 
bar betAveen it and union Avith God. 

Christ, coming into the Avorld Avith human, 
nature received from the substance of a virgin, 
Avas never brought under the influence of those 
circumstances by which original sin is propa¬ 
gated : and He, therefore, represented human 
nature in its original relation to God, i.e. as it 
existed before the Fall. lie Avas human in form, 
and in organization; Man in flesh, blood, bones, 
in will, thought, and sensation ; Man in soul, 
and Man in body ; but He was man unfallen. 
Formed of the substance of His mother by a 
direct act of God, as Adam aauis by a similar act 
formed of the substance of the earth, it is pro¬ 
bable that the words used of Him, “ That Holy 
Thing Avhicli shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God,” are used in this case respecting 
that perfect humanity at first possessed by our 
original parent, of Avliom it is also said, “ Adam 
AAdiich was the Son of God,” by the same pA'an- 
gelist [Luke i. 35, iii. 38]. So far, in His one 
individual person, the Holy Jesus had brought 
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back human nature to its original starting-point, 
to the moral place and condition in which its 
Creator had originally set it. lie Avas the repre¬ 
sent ath T e of manhood in such perfection as none 
had ever attained to since men had been born of 
Avomen. The Image of God Avas to be traced 
out perfectly in this “ Holy Thing,” and hence 
He Avas a second perfect man, a “ Second Adam,” 
possessed of such a nature as the first had when 
“ God srav everything that He had made, and 
behold it was very good.” 1 

[2.] It Avas this exceptional and original purity 
AA T liich qualified Christ to become an offering for 
the sin of the Avorld. Entering on a state of 
probation analogous to that in Avhich the ori¬ 
ginals of human nature Avero placed, He Avith- 
stood temptation in its several representative 
forms. His hunger laid Him open to a tempta¬ 
tion of the senses; His consciousness of the 
Divinity Avithin to a temptation of “ presump¬ 
tuous sin His intense love of souls and desire 
for their salvation to a temptation prematurely 
to gain the kingdoms of this Avorld for “ the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of His Christ,” fore¬ 
stalling the Providence of God. Such temptations 
Avere those offered to the first representatrees of 
the human race, in the fruit “ good for food, and 
to be desired to make one Avise,” in the pre¬ 
sumptuous dealing Avith God’s command, and in 
the craving after a premature attainment of that 
for Avhich God’s time had not yet come. In the 
one case the probation ended in a Fall, in the 
other in a Victory; and that being gained, a 
representative Man was, as it may figuratively 
be said, again placed in Paradise as if the Fall 
had neA r er been. Thus qualified by a victorious 
probation, Christ, free from the sin of nature 
and from the sin of act, could go forth to bear 
the sins of His brethren, and in His one indi¬ 
vidual person to represent all sinners paying the * 
penalty of sin, as Adam represented all mankind 
falling under it in his. For “ as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive ” [1 Cor. 
xv. 22], and “ As by one man’s disobedience 
many Avere made sinners, so by the obedience 
of one shall many be made righteous” [Rom. 
v. 19L 


_3.] But it must be remembered that the second 
Adam Avas far more than the first, and that Christ 
Avas not only a special man in that He Avas a per¬ 
fect representative of our species in its highest 
perfection. It may be doubted, indeed, Avhether 
even so perfect a nature, standing by itself, could 
have done more than give a A r ery holy example. 
Perhaps there is reason to ask doubtingly, Could 
even such human nature have stood firm against 
a second trial, Avlien it broke down under the 
first? And Avlien it is considered that the Avork 
to be done consisted not only of a victorious per¬ 
sonal probation, but also of a restoration and ele¬ 
vation of humanity, a redintegration in millions 
of human persons of the broken Image of God, it 
must be manifest that an infinitely higher poAver 
Avas requisite in the second Adam to restore others, 
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tlxan in the first to preserve himself. The prob¬ 
lem of man’s progress to perfection was not so 
simple as in its original form. It had beeome 
greatly complicated by the first deviation from 
the normal path, and by all the subsequent 
wanderings of mankind: and it required for its 
practical solution the construction of a new system 
of progression to replace the original one wliieh 
had been so grievously distorted. lienee that 
more perfect and entire Unity between the Human 
and the Divine which resulted from the aetual 
Inearnation of God was absolutely necessary for 
restoring human nature to its original fair pros¬ 
pect of development: sinee more than even the 
highest human perfection was needed to withstand 
the second probation ; and since, also, new rela¬ 
tions were to be established between the Person 
so victorious and those whom He came to benefit, 
whieh could not spring out of mere humanity, 
however perfeet it might be. Christ therefore, 
to perfeet human nature—united to, and elevated 
by, the Divine nature—beeame the source of a 
new generative proeess, a re-generation, by which 
others eould be made partakers of Him, as all are 
of our first parent. By natural generation, man¬ 
kind are partakers of the Fall of human nature; 
by this new generative proeess, of its restoration 
or rise ; “ The first man Adam was made a living 
soul, the last Adam a life-giving Spirit ” [1 Cor. 
xv. 45]. This is so essentially a first principle of 
the religion of Christ, that when He discoursed 
with a well-edueatcd Jew like Uieodemus, whose 
mind eould follow up His sayings to their results, 
it was this that He made the very starting-point 
of His exposition of it, “ Yerily, verily, I say 
unto thee, Execpt a man be born again, he eannot 
see the kingdom of God ” [John iii. 3]. These 
words, though spoken at the beginning of Christ’s 
ministry, may well be taken as an actual sequel 
to those many expressions afterwards used by 
Him in whieh He presented His own person so 
prominently before His hearers and diseiplcs as 
the one source of salvation, of “ seeing,” of “ en¬ 
tering into,” and having the full fruition of, “ the 
kingdom of God.” “I am the door,” He seems 
to say, “ eome enter by Me, and by Me be re¬ 
generated to a new life, that you may enter into, 
and abide in, that kingdom whieh is now come 
from heaven to be in the midst of you.” 

Thus the saeramental life of the Christian soul 
is evolved out of the life of God Inearnate : saera- 
ments beeome, in the words of Jeremy Taylor, 
“the extension of the Inearnation” [Worthy 
Communicant, i. 2], and the mystery by wliieh 
the redemption of mankind in the mass was 
wrought is continually working out the salvation 
of mankind in the individual. [Jesus. Divinity 
of Christ. Fall of Man. Atonement. In¬ 
tercession. Mediation. Sacraments. Beal 
Presence J 

IH CCENA DOMIUI. [Ccena Domini.] 

IBCOMPBEHEXSIBLE. The translation of 
a.Ka-aXTjiTTO's in the Greek version [first printed 
at Basle by Bryling] of the Athanasian Creed, 
which the revisers of our Prayer-Book used. 
In the Latin original, however, the word is 
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“ immensus,” and thus a question arises whether 
the meaning of the English word here used 
means “boundless” with the Latin, or “unin¬ 
telligible ” with the Greek. But one eannot 
think, sinee incomprehensibilis is the acknow¬ 
ledged rendering of aKa-aA^wros [see Cicero, 
Acad. Qucest . i. 11, iv. G, 10], that with the Greek 
in their hands, and believing it the original, our 
translators would have used incomprehensible 
for immensus, when they had the more exact 
word immeasurable of Hilsey’s Primer. There 
was no reason for changing the word immeasur¬ 
able if they were relying on the received Latin 
form : and the conclusion is that they adopted 
the Greek as that which was to be accepted by 
the Chureli. [See Waterland’s Critical Hist. p. 
233, n. and 234, n; Yan Mildert, vol. iii.] 

But it is remarkable that in Bishop Pearson’s 
two leetures on the Immensity and on the In¬ 
comprehensibility of God, he uses both forms. 
In the former lie writes, “ Ita Symbolum quod 
Athanasianum dicitur, Immensus Paterin the 
latter, “ Hoe verum esse patet et symbolo Athan- 
asiano, Pater cst ineomprehensibilis” [Minor 
Theol. Works, Churton i. pp. 76, 128], 

Ko-dkypjrts is a word borrowed by the Fathers 
from the Stoie and Sceptic philosophers. [See 
Mr. Long’s remarks on the sceptic notions of the 
Being of God, viz., that the sum of their objec¬ 
tions, properly viewed, is this, that God is incom¬ 
prehensible. Smith’s Did. of Biogr. art. Sextus 
Empiricus]. The Fathers, however, used the word 
to express, not an inferior degree of knowledge, 
but the highest degree of knowledge. The Stoics 
placed KotTaAi^is midway between eno-nj/iij and 
So£a; “doeuerunt . . . perfectissimam seientiam, 
imperfectissimam opinionem ; eomprehensionem 
imperfeetiorem seientia, opinione perfectiorem.” 
But St. Augustine writes: “ Aliud est videre, 
aliud totum videndo eomprehendere. Quanclo- 
quidem id videtur quod priesens uteunque senti- 
tur; totum autem eomprehenditur videndo, quod 
ita videtur, ut nihil ejus lateat videntem aut 
eujus fines eireumspiei possunt” [Epist. exii. 
(cxlvii.) e. 9], For this it is required that the 
knowledge be [1] intuitive; that it ineludc not 
only [2] all that is formally contained in the 
thing known ; but also [3] all that belongs to.it 
virtually; and [4] that the object be known not 
merely as far as the subjeet, or mind whieh 
knows, is eapable of knowing it, but so far as 
the objeet itself is capable of being known. Pro¬ 
ceeding upon this, God aeeording to His essence 
is incomprehensible to a ereatecl intellect [Matt, 
xi. 27]. 

As a proof from Scripture, Job xi. 7, Bom. 
xi., may be cited, upon whieh St. Chrysostom 
argues, If God’s judgments are incomprehensible, 
then God Himself is incomprehensible. 

Irenams iv. 36 may be quoted as an authority 
for connecting the notions contained in the two 
words “ immensus ” and “ ineomprehensibilis : ” 
“ Secundum magnitudinem non est eognosecre 
Deum: impossibile enim est mensurari Patrem.” 
[See Chrysost. Homil. cle incomp. Dei Natura. 
Other authorities may be found in Pearson.] 
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So reason teaches that God can be infinitely 
known, but that it requires an infinite Being so 
to know Him. Man therefore cannot know Him 
as He is. 

The same doctrine under another form is treated 
by St. Thomas Aquinas: De Nominibus Dei, 
Qu. xiii.; A consideration of his first conclusion 
will shew this: “ Cum Deus in hac vita secun¬ 
dum quod in se est, minime a nobis cognoscatur, 
sed secundum quod principium omnium eminen- 
tissimum est, aliquibus nominibus hoc signifi- 
cantibus nominari potest; nullum est autein 
nomen divinam essentiam adequate rcpreesentans, 
l)eo ab hominibus impositum.” 

Theodoret says that Eunomius dared to pro¬ 
fess that he knew accurately the essence of the 
Deity [Hceret. Fabul. iv. 3]. Such language as 
this used by the Arians of France, against whom 
synods were held at Beziers, a.d. 356, at Paris, 
a.d. 362, gave occasion, it may be supposed, to 
the introduction of “ immensus ” into the Creed, 
if the words of Irenseus as given above were 
taken as a guide. 

INDEFECTIBILITY OF THE CHIJBCH. 
[1.] The perpetuity of the Church, by which it is 
free from failure in succession of members. [2.] 
The inerrancy and infallibility of the Church, by 
which it is free from failure in holding and de¬ 
claring the Truth. 

Both these flow from the constitution and na¬ 
ture of the mystical Body of Christ. The Scrip¬ 
tures which speak to this point are John xv.; 1 
Cor. vi. 15, 19, xii. 12; Eph. i. 23, iv. 12, v. 
30 ; Col. i. 18, and cannot be explained away 
into metaphor. As Christ’s natural Body was 
incorruptible, and yet before the Insurrection 
was liable to human infirmities [Matt. viii. 17], 
so His ni 3 r stical Body, yet unglorified, is liable in 
each one of its many members to sin and falling 
from grace ; but nothing can touch the life of the 
Body itself. As also the fulness of the Spirit 
dwelt in Christ, and Christ was the Truth, so the 
Spirit, by virtue of whose indwelling the Body is 
one, and one with its Head, guides the Church 
into all truth. 

I. Perpetuity. Plain promises of this are 
made in Isa. lxi. 8, 9 ; Dan. ii. 44; Matt. xvi. 
18, xxviii. 20; John xiv. 16, 17. 

There are also arguments to be drawn for it 
from the consideration of God’s counsel and pur¬ 
pose. The consummation of all things is delayed 
only till the servants of God are sealed [1 Cor. 
xv. 28; Itev. vi. 9-11]. When faith fails in the 
earth, the end will be [Luke xviii. 8]. This is 
as regards God, in whose work we cannot suppose 
an interruption. So too as regards man, God 
will have all men to be saved, and come to the 
knowledge of the truth. The Church, which is 
the pillar and ground of the truth, could not fail 
without a failure of God’s mercy. So long as 
there are men capable of salvation (and all men 
are capable of salvation, since Christ died for 
all), so long will the Church be preserved, that 
to it may be added both ot o-w^opHot, and ot. 
crw0r;cropevot. 

The promises of God are given to the Church 
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as a whole. Each branch of the Church is on its 
probation, as is each individual member. And 
the law of probation, the law of their participa¬ 
tion in the promise, is the same : “ He that hath 
to him shall be given.” To argue that because 
each particular church may fail, therefore the 
whole may fail, is not only a fallacy in logic, but 
a denial of Christ’s power to impart to the whole 
that which He does not impart to each particular 
member. 

II. Inerrancy and Infallibility. The fore¬ 
going promises and arguments shew that the 
Church will not fail either by dying out or by 
apostasy. The work of the Spirit, as it will not fail 
in bringing sons to God, so it will never fail in pro¬ 
viding that there shall always be a body persever¬ 
ing in the faith according to the election of grace. 

This is to be considered more particularly as 
regards truth of doctrine. For this also there 
are promises, e.g., John xvi. 13; 1 John ii. 27. 
The Spirit which dwells in the Church is likewise 
declared to be the Spirit of knowledge and under¬ 
standing [Col. i. 9, ii. 3, iii. 10]. Less cannot 
be implied in these words than that the Church 
shall always have a tenure of the truth sufficient 
for salvation. They shew, further, that any doc¬ 
trine which can be said to be the deliberate ascer¬ 
tained voice of the Church, must be from God, 
whose Spirit is in the Church. But they cannot 
be pressed so far as to prove that the Church, may 
not for a time hold such an error as does not 
directly deny the foundation of faith, or does not 
directly deny Christ. Even an error, which by 
logical consequence denies the foundation of faith, 
is not to be taken as such a denial. The conse¬ 
quence may not be perceived ; and, if perceived, 
the premisses would be at once rejected. The case 
is doubtless of great improbability, but its possi¬ 
bility must be conceded. 

When, then, can we say that the voice of the 
Church is sufficiently ascertained % This leads us 
on from the inerrancy or passive infallibility to 
the active infallibility, or declaration of the faith. 
Ho actual limits of time can be set for which, if 
a doctrine has been held, it must be considered as 
the ascertained decision of the Church. The cir¬ 
cumstances of the Church may not be such as to 
lead to investigation. Ten years in one period 
may cause more sifting of the truth than a hundred 
years of another period. It is the condition of 
the Church militant to be always under trial, some¬ 
times by persecution from the world, sometimes 
by blasts of contrary -doctrine within itself. In 
different degrees these are blended, and with very 
different degrees of speed will the truth emerge. 
The degree of holiness also, and above all, will 
regulate the discovery and reception of truth. 
For knowledge and understanding in spiritual 
things is the flower and fruit, the plant itself is 
holiness springing from the root of faith. The 
certainty then of a doctrine enunciated by tne 
Church is a growing certainty, varying in amount 
with the time the doctrine has been held, the 
degree of investigation to wdiich it has been 
subjected, and the degree of holiness in the 
Church. 
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Thus the decrees of a eouncil which we may 
believe to be oecumenical can only bo known to 
be the genuine voice of the Church by their ac¬ 
ceptance. We may agree to the abstract proposi¬ 
tion that a truly oecumenical eouncil cannot err ; 
but the proposition is of little practical value at 
the time of holding a eouncil, for none can prove 
that the council has not in some respect failed in 
(ecumenicity. The authority of its decisions rests 
on their acceptance. For the Spirit of God is given 
to the whole body of the Church; and that ean 
only bo known to be the true voice of the Cliureh 
which is expressed by sufficient deliberation of 
generation after generation. In this sense the in¬ 
fallibility of the Church is a reasonable doctrine ; 
and one, in fact, whieh it would be unreasonable 
for any Christian to disbelieve. 

INDEFECTIBLE GEACE, that is,grace which 
cannot be lost, or fail of its intended purpose, 
the salvation of those on whom it is bestowed. 
Such is the graee, according to Calvinism, given 
to the elect, which is represented as irresistible or 
necessarily leading to salvation. It is shewn 
elsewhere that, according to the teacliing of Holy 
Scripture, grace is not irresistible, and that this 
Calvinistic tenet cannot be reconciled with man’s 
freewill. [Calvinism. Election. Free Will.] 

INDULG ENCE. [I.] In the Primitive Church 
a relaxation, by the bishop, of eanonical penance, 
upon sufficient evidence of true repentance. [II. 
In Homan Theology it is a remission of temporal 
pain, supposed to be due in the way of satisfac¬ 
tion, even after the remission of the guilt and 
eternal punishment of sin. 

I. It is generally agreed, that a power of 
such relaxation of penance is vested in bishops. 
Canon lxxiv. of St. Basil states, “ He that hath 
the power of binding and loosing may lessen the 
time of penance to an earnest penitent.” Tins 
power is acknowledged also in Canon xii. of Niesea, 
in Canon v. of Ancyra, in Canon xvi. of Chalce- 
don, 1 and in Canon v. of Lerida. Bingham 
notices that this was what some of the ancients 
called an indulgence, quoting Yigilius [Dp. ii. ad 
Eleutherium\, “ut si qualitas et poenitentis devotio 
fuerit approbata, indulgentise quoque remedio sit 
vicina.” [Libelli Pacis.] 

This power of relaxing eanonical penance is 
generally stated by English theologians as the 
true and only permissible notion of indulgence. 
[Field, Of the Church, app. to bk. iii. eh. 25; 
Bp. J. Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery, I. i. 3 • 
Hooker, Peel. Pol. vi. 5, 8, and 9 ; Marshall’s 
Pen it. Discipline, iii. 2.] 

II. The limitation of indulgence to this re¬ 
laxation of penance, “ quasi indulgentia preeter 
nudam remissionem poen® canonicte non etiam 
valcat ad remissionem peon® temporalis pro 
peccatis actualibus debit® apud divinam justi- 
tiam," was condemned by Pius YI. in 1794, in 
the Damnatio Synodi Pistoriensis,' 2 art. xl. De 

1 Johnson translates tt}v avOevriav rri s hr* abrois <piXav- 
Opuirias, “ power of indulgence.” ^ikavOpuiria appears 
to be the standard word for such indulgence. [See Nieenc 
and Ancyran canons.] 

2 The Diocesan Synod of Pistoia was called in 1785 
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Indulgentiis, as “ falsa, temeraria, Christi meritis 
injuriosa, dudum in art. xix. Lutheri damnata” 
[Canones et Decreta Cone. Tridentini, Tauchnitz 
ed., pp. 310, 271]. These words of Pius YI., 
referring to the condemnation of Luther by Leo 
X., may be taken as the basis of an authoritative 
definition, such a definition not being given by 
the Council of Trent. 3 In agreement with them, 
Pcrrone, whom we may assume to be a fair re¬ 
presentative of Eomish doctrine, defines thus: 
“Est autein indulgentia remissio poen® temporalis 
adhuc post remissam culpam et poenam mternam 
peccatis debit®, in foro interno coram Deo valida 
facta per application em thesauri ccclcsi® a supe- 
riore legitimo” [Prudectiones Theolog. viii.; Tract, 
de Indulgentiis, p. 367]. This definition is very 
nearly the same as Amort’s [Hist. Indulgen- 
tiarumf 

The doctrine of indulgences may then be re¬ 
duced to two propositions : [1] That after the 
remission of sin there is a certain amount of 
temporal pain owing to the j ustiee of God, either 
before or after death; [2] that this pain may be 
remitted by an application of the merits of Christ 
and of the saints, out of the treasury of the 
Church, the dispensation of which treasure is 
committed to the bishops. 

1. From Cone. Trident, sessio xiv. c. iii. c. viii. 
[De Pcenitentia ] and can. xii. xiii. xiv., it appears 
that the Eomish doctrine respecting satisfaction, 
is, that while contrition and confession form the 
essence of the sacrament of penance, and serve for 
the forgiveness of sin and for remission of eternal 
punishment, satisfaction, or the compensation of 
■wrong done to God by our sins, completes the 
sacrament, and serves for remission of the tem¬ 
poral penalties which remain to be paid in this 
world or the next. An anathema had been pro¬ 
nounced [sess. vi. ean. xxx.] against those who 
say that, after justification and the remission of 
eternal punishment, there remains no liability to 
temporal pain, either in this world, or in the 
world to come in purgatory. [Purgatory.] 

2. Clement YI., in his Constitutio Dnigenitus, 
first named this treasure of the Church : “ Uni- 
genitus Dei Filius . . . thesaurum militanti 
Ecclesi® acquisivit; ... ad cujus qnidem the¬ 
sauri eumnlum B. Dei Gcnetricis et omnium 
electorum, a primo justo usque ad ultimum, 
nicrita adminiculuin pr®stare noscuntur.” Later 

by Bishop Scipio Ilicci, under the auspices of Leopold 
II., Emperor of Germany and Archduke of Tuscany, 
for the reform of monasteries and nunneries, for the cor¬ 
rection of the superstitions connected with the use of 
images, indulgences, and the invocation of saints, and 
to encourage the reading of the Bible and common prayer 
in the vulgar tongue. 

3 At Trent, the Bishop of Modena urged the difficulty 
of determining all the doctrinal questions connected with 
indulgences, and represented that it would require no 
great disputation to decide that the Church may grant 
them, and hath done so in all times, and that they are 
profitable for the faithful who receive them worthily. 
The council adopted this course, and avoiding a defini¬ 
tion, decreed [sess. xxv.], that indulgences are of Christ’s 
authority, and have been used from all antiquity, and 
that their use is to be continued as profitable for Christian 
people. 
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popes confirmed this : and the opinion of Baius, 1 
condemned by Pius V. and Gregory XIII., may 
he quoted for the sake of comparison with the 
doctrine of “The Institution of a Christian Man," 
which will be given presently. Baius’ proposi¬ 
tion was, “ Per passiones sanctorum in Indul- 
gentiis communicatas non proprie redimuntur 
nostra delicta; sed per communionem caritatis 
nobis eoram passiones impertiuntur, ut digni 
simus, qui pretio sanguinis Christi a poenis pro 
peccatis debitis liberemur’’ [Daimiatio ervorum 
Baictnorum, n. GO; Can. et Dec. C. Tridentini 
(Tauchnitz), p. 277]. 

The existence of this treasure then depends 
on the possibility of meritorious works of super¬ 
erogation ; and it is taught that Christ has com¬ 
mitted to the Church the application of these 
transferable merits, the dispensation of this trea¬ 
sure. 

The abuses of indulgences, which it is not 
necessary to repeat here, first moved Luther. 
Against them it was ordered at Trent [sess. xxv.], 
“ pravos quaestus omnes pro his consequendis, 
unde plurima in Christiano populo abusuum causa 
fluxit, omnino abolendos esse." Other abuses 
are to be sought out by the bishops, brought 
before the provincial synod, and referred to the 
Pope. 

By these and similar injunctions, such as the 
decree of Pius IT., a.d. 1562, “ ut Indulgentise 
gratis concedantur,” and the “ Revocatio Indul- 
gentiarum qusestuariarum ” in 1567, by Pius V., 
the grossness of the abuses which prevailed 
about the year 1500 may have been lessened : 2 
but the great practical evil, the sale of indul¬ 
gences, with a graduated scale in proportion to 
the sin, has not been done away. Even now 
such graduated scales may be seen on church 
doors in Italy. 

And while, theoretically, the remission is only 
of temporal pain, and that after repentance and 
remission of sins, it is to be feared that the indul¬ 
gence is looked upon as if it were a sacramental 
remission of the sin itself, and that the terms of 
the indulgence lend themselves too easily to such 
a notion. The form used by Tetzel was as follows: 
“May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
thee, and absolve thee by the merits of His most 
holy Passion. And I, by His authority, that of 
His Apostles Peter and Paul, and of the most 
holy Pope, ... do absolve thee, first from all 
ecclesiastical censures, . . . and then from all 
thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, how enor- 

1 Baius (Michael), Professor of Divinity at Louvain, 
b. 1513. His works contained a great number of pro¬ 
positions condemned by Pius V. Baius, however, was 
far from allowing that he taught what was imputed 
to him. Yet, after the Pope’s censure, he would not 
suffer the books containing the condemned propositions 
to be reprinted. The bull, dated Oct. 1567, does not 
name Baius, and was only privately notified to Louvain; 
but it was published by Gregory XIII. The reprint of 
Baius’ works [M. Baii Opera Colon. Agrep. 1696] has a 
narrative of the proceedings. [See Bayle’s Dictionary, 
where is a full aeeount.] 

2 In Bichard and Giraud [Bill. Sacrie] is a list of 
spurious and of revoked indulgences, and of genuine 
indulgences. 
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mous soever they may be, even from such as are 
reserved for the cognizance of the Holy See : and 
as far as the keys of the Holy Church ’ extend, I 
remit to thee all punishment which thou de- 
servest in purgatory on their account; and I 
restore thee to the Holy Sacraments of the 
Church," &c. [See the form at length in Sec- 
kendorf, Comm, de Lutheranismo .] 

The comment of Richard and Giraud [Biblio- 
theque Sacree, art. Indulgence ], upon this point, 
viz. that the indulgence in its terms remits the 
guilt of sin, is : “ Ainsi quand on trouve quelque- 
fois dans le formulairc des indulgences la re¬ 
mission de la peine et de la couipe, cela signific 
precisement que le Pape remet la couipe en ce 
qu’il donne bicn des facilites dc la remettre, 
tellcs que lc choix d’un confesseur, la permission 
d’absoudre des censures et des cas rGservds, un 
grand nombre d’oeuvres pieuses qui disposent 
a obtenir le pardon dn peehe, et qui le remittent 
par consequent non d’une maniere effective, pro- 
chaine, et immediate, mais d’une fagon mediate, 
dispositive, et preparatoire.” The explanation, 
if orthodox, ought at least to be indorsed on the 
indulgence. 

The transition from primitive practice to this 
later practice did not take place at an early period 
in the history of the Church. Primitive practice 
is an adaptation of the general rules of discipline 
to the case of individuals. Such, Amort agrees 
[Hist. Indulg. pt. II. civ. sec. 57], were the chief 
instances of indulgences for the first thousand 
years after our Lord. In the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, “ the bishop still could give 
indulgences in his own diocese as much as he 
willed, unless he were limited by the Pope ’’ 
[Pusey’s Eirenicon, part i. 199.] 

So far as the teaching of purgatory goes, we 
may well believe that it arose from a feeling, 
which if not true charity, was at least nearly 
akin to true charity. But the sale of indulgences 
can hardly be attributed to anything else than 
the desire to accumulate money for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The way was prepared by the Peniten¬ 
tial of Theodore [for which in this respect see 
Marshall's Penit. Discipline, p. 129], or at least 
by the practice which then commenced of the 
redemption of penance at a stated and graduated 
rate. And the Crusades presented a purpose in 
which noble motives and thoughts largely entered. 
Plenary indulgences were chiefly issued in con¬ 
nection with crusades; and the abuse of these 
indulgences, and the exceeding wickedness inci¬ 
dent thereon, was probably one cause of the failure 
of those wars [. Eirenicon , p. 200 ]. From this the 
descent was easy to the recognised office of the 
pardoner. 

In her Twenty-second Article, the Church of 
England has formally condemned the Romish 
doctrine concerning purgatory and pardons. This 
Article was framed before the Council of Trent; 
and the change of terms, from “ Scholasticorum 
doctrina” of 1553 to “Doctrina Romanensium,” 
appears in the Parker MS. of 1562, the Twenty- 
fifth Sess. of Trent being December 3 rd and 
4th, 1563. It is therefore the popular Romish 
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doctrine that the Article refers to [Pusey’s Eiren¬ 
icon, part i. p. 207]. Yet, allowing this, tlie 
Council of Trent did not disown the principles 
upon whieh so gross a system had heen built. 
It endeavoured only to remedy the worst abuses, 
and the principles involved in the system it vir¬ 
tually sanctioned. 

In our Article XIV., works of supererogation 
are condemned; and upon such works rests the 
treasury of merits dispensable by the Church. 
But in what sense the Church of England holds 
a “treasure” we may learn from “The Institution 
of a Christian Man”:—“Among all and singular 
the saints, that is to say, the quick and living 
members of the Catholic Church of Christ, which 
is His mystical Body, there is a perfect commun¬ 
ion and participation of all and singular the graces 
of the Holy Ghost, and the spiritual goods and 
treasure which do belong unto the said whole 
Body, or unto any part or member of the same. 
And like as all the parts and members which be 
living in the natural body of a man do naturally 
communicate and minister each to other the use, 
commodity and benefit of all their forces, nutri¬ 
ment, and perfection, . . . even so, I believe 
that whatsoever spiritual gift or treasure is given 
by God unto any one part or member of this 
mystical Body of Christ, although the same be 
given particularly unto this member, and not 
unto another, yet the fruit and merit thereof shall, 
by reason of that incomprehensible union and 
bond of charity which is between them, redound 
necessarily unto the profit, edifying and increase 
in Christ’s Body of ail the other members parti¬ 
cularly ; insomuch that there shall need no man’s 
authority to dispense and distribute the same, or 
to apply it unto this member or that (like as the 
bishop of Borne pretended to do by virtue of his 
pardons), but if the member which shall receive 
this treasure be a living member in this mystical 
body ... he shall be made participant of the 
said treasure, and shall have and enjoy the fruit 
and benefit of the same, and that in such quan¬ 
tity and measure, as for the rate, proportion, and 
quality of the spiritual life, faith and charity, 
which he hath in the same body, shall be expedi¬ 
ent and necessary for him to have ” [Interpret, of 
Creed, Tenth Art. For the authority of “The 
Institution,” see Blunt’s History of the Reforma¬ 
tion, a.d. 1514-1547, pp. 444, 465]. 

The principles of the Church of England con¬ 
cerning merit, works of supererogation, and pur¬ 
gatory, all of which are involved in the doctrine 
of indulgences, vdll be found under those words. 
But it is necessary to add somewhat regarding the 
doctrine of satisfaction, as stated above, which 
underlies the whole subject. 

That with remission of sms the temporal effects 
of sin in this world do not cease is abundantly 
clear. That this temporal suffering is to be re¬ 
garded as a satisfaction to the justice of God, due 
after forgiveness of sins; according to Perrone’s 
definition, “ list autem satisfactio eompensatio in- 
jurise' Deo nostris peccatis illatoe ”—this is denied 
by English theologians. On the other hand, they 
assert [1] that temporal pain, the fruit of sin, is 
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in its nature remedial and disciplinary, both to 
the sinner, and to others that they may see and 
fear; and [2] that as such it is not remissible 
by any sacrament or ordinance entrusted to the 
Church. The former proposition is argued from 
such scriptures as Jer. ii. 19; Isa. iii. 9; from 
the examples of Moses and David, Xumb. xx. 12; 
Deut. i. 37; 2 Sam. xii. 14. The whole tenor 
of Scripture shews that “ sorrow" dogging sin ” is 
one instance of the “care with which God has 
begirt us round.” And from analogy wc may 
argue that if there be temporal pain after death 
it must be strictly remedial, a conclusion with 
which agree the slight but suggestive revelations 
made in Holy Scripture, and the consideration 
of the state of those wdio have departed in faith, 
but have not had time to bring forth fruits 
worthy of repentance [Pusey’s Eirenicon, pp. 
190-7]. 

The latter proposition follows from the former; 
for God’s remedial discipline for fitting the soul 
for heaven must have its course. Our prayer 
must be not for its remission, but for the accom 
plishment of its purpose. To stop the means of 
God’s appointing would be to hinder the end 
He designs. 

Upon the whole, then, we may conclude that 
tlie Church of England does not condemn the 
idea of a purifying passage through the fire that 
is to try us, but declares that such temporal pain 
is not remissible by any sacrament or ordinance. 
Where there is any canonical penance, then 
indulgences must have place, as the adaptation of 
the general rules of penance to each man’s ease ; 
and the cessation of indulgences among us is 
simply coextensive with the cessation of that 
godly discipline which must exist in every well- 
ordered Church. 

IHEFEABILIS DEUS. [Immaculate Con¬ 
ception.] 

INEBBANCY. [Indefectibility.] 

INFALLIBILITY. [Indefectibility.] 
INFANT BAPTISM. Although Holy Scrip¬ 
ture teaches that faith and repentance are needed 
for a due reception of baptism [Mark xvi. 16; 
Acts ii. 38, viii. 37], it has been the usage of the 
Church from an early period to baptize infants 
who cannot have such conditions. It is impor¬ 
tant, therefore, to investigate the reasons on 
which an usage is founded which apparently has 
no direct scriptural sanction. Not that the want 
of scriptural proof is universally admitted, as 
indirect evidence for the usage at least has been 
generally alleged. Thus it is argued that as the 
household of Lydia and the jailer were baptized 
[Acts xvi. 15, 33], there were probably infants 
amongst them; but, admitting this probability, 
there is no proof that the Apostle baptized them. 
We cannot fairly prove the Apostolic origin of 
infant baptism by assuming the existence of the 
usage itself. As regards the jailer’s household, 
wc are told that Paul and Silas spake the "Word 
of the Lord “to him and to all that were in his 
house,” and that “he and all his were baptized.” 
Now, it would appear from this statement, that 
the baptized were those to whom the Word of 
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the Lord was preached, who assuredly were not 
infants. The evidence on this subject from 
Scripture amounts to this, that we only read of 
baptism after a profession of faith and repen¬ 
tance. This by no means, it is true, excludes the 
possibility of the existence at the same time of 
infant baptism without such conditions; but the 
fact must not be assumed without evidence, and 
the utter want of proof from Holy Scripture 
obviously leads to a different conclusion. 1 But 
independently of its supposed scriptural sanction, 
an attempt has been made to prove this usage in the 
Apostolic age from the alleged fact, that the Jews 
then baptized proselytes from heathenism. How 
this alleged fact of the baptism of proselytes is 
very uncertain, and, even if admitted, would by 
no means establish the Apostolic usage of infant 
baptism. The baptism of proselytes is first men¬ 
tioned in the Mishna, a collection of Jewish 
traditions completed in the third century [a.d. 
219], and the usage there mentioned (baptism 
of adults and infants) might have been derived, 
directly or indirectly, from Christians. But 
whether this supposed Jewish usage existed at all 
(amongst Jews or Christians) in the Apostolic age 
is uncertain. It is not mentioned by Josephus, 
even when we might fairly expect it would have 
been recorded, as when he relates that the Idu- 
mmans were received amongst the Jewish people 
by circumcision, without mentioning baptism. 2 
Were the usage undoubted, it would only have 
been an unauthorized addition to the scriptural 
command, 3 * since it was by circumcision only that 
proselytes were to be added to the Jewish Church 
[Exod. xii. 48]. It is, however, very unlikely 
that the Jews would adopt the usage of baptism 
from Christians ; and the Mishna being founded 
on previous collections reaching to the Apostolic 
age, there is just a probability that, at the time 
of our Lord and His Apostles, a Jewish cus- 

1 Neandersays: “ Originally baptism was administered 
to adults ; nor is the general spread of infant baptism at 
a later period any proof to the contrary ; for even after 
infant baptism had been set forth as an Apostolic institu¬ 
tion, its introduction into the general practice of the 
Church was but slow. Had it rested on Apostolic autho¬ 
rity there would have been a difficulty in explaining its 
late approval, and that even in the third century it was 
opposed by at least one eminent Father of the Church. 
Paul’s language in 1 Cor. vii. 14 is also against its Apos¬ 
tolic origin, where he aims at proving that a Christian 
woman need not fear living in wedlock with a heathen, 
since the unbeliever would be sanctified by the believing 
wife ; as a proof of this he adds that otherwise the children 
of Christians would be unclean, but now are they ayia , 
therefore the children of Christian parents are called 
Jioly, on account of the iniluence of Christian fellowship. 
Had infant baptism been practised at that time the argu¬ 
ment would have had no force ; for they would have been 
&yia by means of their baptism. Infant baptism therefore 
cannot be regarded as an Apostolic institution. ” [History 
of Christian Dogmas, vol. i. 229-30 (Bohn's ed.)]. 

2 Antiquities, lib. xiii. c. 9. 

3 The Jews allege, as scriptural authority, that on the 
giving of the Law they were commanded to sanctify them¬ 

selves by washing, which they maintain was, in effect, 

baptism, and therefore that proselytes must be baptized 
on their entering the Jewish Church. Extracts are given 
by Wall [History of Infant Baptism, vol. i. p. 4, et seq. 

1836], from Maimonides, the Talmud, &c., in proof of 

the Jewish usage. 
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tom prevailed of baptizing proselytes and their 
children. Even admitting this, yet before this 
custom can be alleged in proof or confirmation of 
an Apostolic usage, it must be proved that the 
Jewish custom was adopted by our Lord or His 
Apostles ; but of this neither the Scriptures nor 
the early Fathers afford any proof whatever. Be¬ 
sides, it should be considered that the baptism of 
proselytes widely differs in theory from the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine of baptism. The convert to Judaism 
was baptized and all his family then born; but if 
he had children born afterwards, they were not bap¬ 
tized, the previous baptism of their parents being 
deemed sufficient .' 1 It is unnecessary to shew 
that the Jewish theor 3 r of baptism, if it may be 
so called, must have differed essentially from the 
belief of the Church, which is founded on the 
doctrine of original sin, and necessarily implies that 
all infants should be baptized. But let us ascer¬ 
tain from the teaching of the Fathers whether in¬ 
fant baptism prevailed during the Apostolic age. 
Two learned writers widely differ on this subject, 
and it may be very fairlj r doubted whether the 
theory of the one or the other can be implicitly 
received. Bingham 5 endeavours to prove that 
infant baptism must have prevailed during the 
age of the Apostles, and has thus an Apostolic or 
Divine sanction. Suicer, on the contrary, asserts 
that, during the first two centuries, adults only 
were baptized . 6 How, let us examine the argu¬ 
ments, and patristic evidence, alleged by Bingham. 
He admits that there is no direct evidence to be 
found of infant baptism in the writings of the 
Apostolical Fathers, St. Clement and St. Hermas. 
He then asserts of Justin Martyr that he “very 
plainly speaks of infant baptism as used from the 
time of the Apostles.” He quotes St. Justin, who 
says [1 Apol. sec. 15] there are many men and 
women of sixty and seventy years of age who were 
disciplined {epaO-q-evOyerav) to Christ from their 
youth” (airb ttcu'Swv). Bingham argues that, “ as 
St. Justin wrote his Apology a.d. 150, those 
whom he speaks of as baptized in their in¬ 
fancy must have been persons baptized in the 
first age, when some of the Apostles were living.” 
But, unfortunately for this argument, St. Justin 
does not speak of any one being baptized in 
infancy, but of boys or youths [-Trai'oes] being 
baptized, whose baptism would be the same as 
that of adults . 7 Bingham then refers to the 
Recognitions of St. Clement, written he con¬ 
siders by a uniter contemporary with St. Justin, 
who, he admits, “ does not speak particularly 
of the baptism of infants.” St. Irenseus [a.d. 

4 Wall's Infant Baptism, vol. i. pp. 18-20. 

5 Antiquities, book xi. c. iv. sec. 5. 

6 “ Primis duobus sceculis nemo baptismum accipiebat, 
nisi qui in fide instnictus et Christi doctrina imbutus 
testari possit se credere, propter ilia verba, qui crediderit 
et baptisatus fucrit. Ergo prius erat credere, inde ordo 
cateeliumenorum in Eeclesia.” [Thcsaur. Eccles. sub. voc. 
avvafis.] 

7 Thus St. Augustine says of Dinocrates, the brother 
of St. Perpetua, a child seven years old: “Nam illius 
astatis pueri et mentiri et verum loqui et eonfiteri et 
negare jam possunt. Et ideo cum baptisantur, jam et 
symbolum reddant et ipsi pro se ad interrogata respon¬ 
dent. ” [He Anima et ejus Origine, c. x.] 
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180] is then quoted, and if by being “ born 
again” he means (which seems almost certain) 
according to the scriptural and patristic meaning 
of the word “ baptized ,” 1 his statement proves 
that infant baptism was then in use. He says : 
“ Christ came to save all men by Himself, all I 
say who through Him are born again to God, 
infants and little children (infantes et parvulos), 
and boys and youths and old men .” 2 Another 
subsequent proof of infant baptism will be found 
in Tertullian [a.d. 200 ], who although he speaks 
in disparagement of the usage, yet it is clear from 
his allusion to it that it then prevailed to some 
extent in the Church ; and also that he could not 
have considered it as having Apostolic sanction, 
since it is ineredible that he would have dis¬ 
suaded parents from obeying a Divine command. 
He says : “ the Lord indeed saitli, Forbid them not 
to come to me. Let them come then when they are 
of riper years, &e. Why is the age of innoeence 
in haste for the remission of sins ?” 3 Here be it 
remarked, that he attacks infant baptism itself, 
and thus could not have believed that it rested 
on Apostolic tradition. 

Infant baptism was undoubtedly to some extent 
the usage of the Church in the latter half of the 
second century, but it was not universal amongst 
Christians even in the fifth eentury. The Fathers 
of the Eastern Church, St. Chrysostom , 4 St. Basil , 3 
St. Gregory JSTazianzen , 6 and Nyssen , 7 censure the 
negligence of their hearers, and its fearful peril, 
in putting off baptism. St, Augustine was not 
baptized in infancy, though his mother, St. Mo- 
niea, was a devout Christian. The reason seems 
obvious why infant baptism only thus gradually 
prevailed in the Church, and became the uni¬ 
versal custom when the world had become Chris¬ 
tian. Baptized parents, surrounded by heathen 
neighbours and the abominations which were 
inseparable from heathenism, did not think it 
prudent or desirable that their children should be 
admitted to baptismal privileges, involving great 
responsibility, when surrounded by the fearful, 
and to the young almost irresistible, temptation 
of heathen worship or society. And may we not, 
in like manner, aeeount for the fact that there is 
no' direct allusion to infant baptism in Holy 
Scripture, though we have clear intimations that 
“ it is most agreeable to the institution of 
Christ ,” 8 and we have no doubt, as our Church 
says (without pleading a Divine eommand), that 

1 Thus St. Augustine asserts that the words are syno¬ 
nymous. [Contr. Julian, lib. vi. c. 26.] 

-Advcrs. Uceres. lib. ii. e. 22 ; comp, with lib. iii. e. 
xvii. see. 1. 

3 On Baptism, see. 18. 

4 Homilia in Acta Apost. i. 41. 

3 Homilia in Sanctum Beep. tom. ii. [1839]. 

6 Oratio in S. Baptisma, x. sec. 28, tom. ii. [Migne]. 

7 Oratio adv. cos qui differunt Baptisma (fipadwbvras 
els rb pd-rmapa), tom. iii. [Migne]. 

8 Compare “Ye were by nature” (<pi;aei), i.e. when born 
into the world, “children of wrath” [Eph. ii. 3], with 
' ‘ except any one (tis) be born of water and of the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of God ” [John iii. 5], 
and we cannot doubt that the Chureli has rightly inter¬ 
preted our Lord’s graeious permission, “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, and forbid them not.” 
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Christ “favourably alloweth this cliaritable work 
of ours in bringing infants to His holy bap¬ 
tism,” that it would not have been a mark of 
ordinary wisdom or prudence, at an early period 
of Christianity, to have exposed baptized children 
to the corrupting influences of heathenism which 
then universally prevailed. It was better under 
such circumstances to defer baptism to a mature 
age, when there was greater strength and earnest¬ 
ness to resist temptation and to fight the good 
fight of faith. 

Thus, as we might have expected, infant bap¬ 
tism prevailed hi the Church in proportion to 
the prevalence of Christianity itself, and it may 
be said broadly that it became universal when 
Christianity itself throughout the Boman empire 
became the universal religion. 

Infant baptism must, therefore, be considered 
as founded on ecclesiastical sanction, 9 though 
there are intimations in Holy Scripture of iff 
accordance with our Lord’s institution. 

Tertullian first mentions “sponsors,” 10 a fact 
quite unaccountable had infant baptism been of 
Apostolic institution, since sponsors, as an ordi¬ 
nary rule, would be necessarily required in bap¬ 
tizing infants. St. Augustine implies that the 
father was usually sponsor for his child, and in 
ease of exposed or deserted children, that the 
holy virgins of the Church undertook the office, 
and that masters were sponsors for the children 
of their slaves. 11 He thus explains the “faith” on 
a profession of which baptism was administered 
in the ease of infants : “ That the faith of those 
who bring the child to baptism profits the child; 
being lost by another’s (Adam’s) sin, he can be 
profited or brought to salvation by another’s 
faith; ” 12 and afterwards, more clearly, that whether 
the sponsor be a faithful or unfaithful Christian, 
the child is regenerated on the faith of the Holy 
Chureh. 13 In proof of the necessity of baptism, 
he says that children are exsufflated and exorcised 
that the evil spirit may be expelled, 14 and that 
this is a most ancient and universal usage of the 
Church, which would be unmeaning unless they 
(infants) were born in sin and the children of 
wrath. Arguing against the Pelagians, he asserts 

9 Origen [a.d. 250] says that infant baptism rests on 
Apostolical sanction [ Homil. in Bom. lib. v. c. 9], and we 
read in tlic Apostolical Constitutions [lib. vi. e. 15], /3air- 
rg"ere ra VT)iria, but this only proves that children, not 
infants, were to be baptized, vijirlov, according to scriptural 
usage, meaning a child rather than an infant [see Matt, 
xi. 25, xxi. 16; Eph. iv. 14]. Besides, the Constitutions 
do not contain the oral teaching of the Apostles, though 
some portions may thus have originated, but can only be 
considered as shewing the doctrine and usage of the 
ante-Nicene age, i.c. during the first three eenturies. 
The passage merely proves that the baptism of vijTrla ,— 
it matters little whether the word means children or 
infants,'—was at that time a eommon usage of the Church. 
St. Augustine also speaks of infant baptism as resting on 
Apostolical sanction, but the statement, in the absenee 
of all proof from the first two eenturies, is of no weight 
or authority. 

10 Dc Baptismo, see. 18. 

11 Epistola Bonifacio, 98 al 23, sees. 5, 6. 

12 Dc libero Arbitrio, lib. iii. e. 22. 

13 Epistola Bonifacio, sec. 5. 

14 De Pcccato Origiuali, c. 40. DeNuptiisct Concupisc. 
lib. ii. c. IS. 
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that there is no “middle place” for children 
who die unbaptized, but not belonging to Christ 
by an incorporation into His body, they must he 
eternally lost. 1 [Limbus.] 

Another word is required with special reference 
to modern errors. When children are regene¬ 
rated in Holy Baptism, Christian instruction by 
parents or Godparents, we must remember, is 
indispensable, otherwise the implanted seed of 
grace will he unprofitable, and cannot bear fruit. 
Forgetting this obvious truth, persons have denied 
the grace of regeneration, and the necessity of 
infant baptism; the seed does not in many cases 
grow to perfection, hence they suppose that it 
has not been sown, though the Divine seed, as in 
the natural world, can only fructify on good 
ground, and therefore instruction is needed for 
the clearing of the heart, that the fruits of the 
Spirit may grow and abound in new creatures in 
Christ. 

Some over-zealous missionaries have baptized 
children (Jewish or heathen) without consent of 
their parents. This can scarcely be expected to 
benefit them (unless they die in infancy), since 
they cannot have the blessing of Christian in¬ 
struction and example. Besides, children are 
placed under the care of their parents by the law 
of nature, which is confirmed and sanctioned by 
Christianity. When arrived at mature age, they 
should be invited, whether parents are willing or 
not, to Christian instruction and baptism. The 
teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on this subject 
is clear and reliable. 2 

INFIDELITY. This is an inclusive term for 
all kinds of opinion in Avhich non-acknowledg¬ 
ment, or rejection, of Christ’s Person, Work, and 
Bevelation, forms the principal element. Its 
earliest use in this sense is by St. Paul, who 
contrasts the 7tmxtqs, or “believer,” with the 
dTricrTo?, or “unbeliever,” in 2 Cor. vi. 15 and 
in 1 Tim. v. 9, where the one stands for the con- 

1 De Peecat. Merit, et Remiss, lib. i. e. 16. St. Augus¬ 
tine argues, in regard to the future state of infants, that 
none ean enter into God’s kingdom except through bap¬ 
tism, and that there is no intermediate plaee between 
heaven and hell after the last judgment,, and lienee the 
conclusion is inevitable that unbaptized infants must 
eternally perish, though he speaks of their suffering as 
mitissima. Others have speculated whether in their case 
the punishment of original sin be aetual suffering (pcena 
sensus), or only a deprivation of the vision of God (carentia 
visionis Dei), which is the general opinion. It ean hardly, 

1 think, be doubted that they do sustain a loss, of what¬ 
ever kind. In the Institution of a Christian Man the 
Cliureh of England declares, “ Insomuch as infants and 
children dying in their infancy shall undoubtedly be 
saved thereby (i.e. by baptism), else not." In the last 
revision of the Prayer-Book we read, “It is certain by 
God’s Word that children which are baptized, dying 
before they commit actual sin, are undoubtedly saved;” 
in other words, we are certain of the future happiness of 
the baptized, but have no assurance of the salvation of 
the uubaptized infant. The question must thus be left 
in obscurity, as we have no sufficient warrant to go be¬ 
yond the cautious statement of our Church. [Spirit.] 

2 Tertia, qurest. 68, art. x.: “Eilii infidelium eum ante 
usum liberi arbitrii, sub parentum eura sint, non sunt 
eo tempore invitis parentibus baptisandi ; habentes tamen 
usum liberi arbitrii cum in divinis suae sint potestatis, 
reeti ad baptismum suseipiendum admoneri atque induci 
possunt.” 
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vert to Christianity, and the other for the person 
who has not made profession of Christianity. 
From the context of the passage in the Epistle 
to Timothy, it is clear that St. Paul used the 
term “ infidel ” in a negative sense, reckoning 
one who positively denied the faith (rrjv ttIq-tlv 
rlpvrjro.L) as one who was worse than one Avho 
had only not aclcnoAvledged it (kcu ecmv (IttIcttov 
yetpcov). In this sense the Avord Avas generally 
used until the rise of Deism in the seventeenth 
century; hut in more recent times, “ infidelity ” 
has heen taken in the positive sense, that which 
points to the conscious rejection of Christianity. 
[Atheism. Deism.] 

INFINITE, without end or limit, the negation 
of finite : arretpov, “ un-endlich.” 

I. The Indefinite. Besides the definite con¬ 
sciousness of Avliich logic formulates the Days, 
there is also an indefinite consciousness which can¬ 
not he formulated. Besides complete thoughts, 
and besides the thoughts, Avhich though incom¬ 
plete, admit of completion, there are thoughts 
Avhich it is impossible to complete; and yet 
Avhich are real, in the sense that they are normal 
affections of the intellect. Positive knoAvledge, 
hoAveA r er extensrfe it may become, does not and 
never can fill the whole region of possible thought. 
At the uttermost reach of discovery, there arises, 
and must evrnr arise, the question, What lies be¬ 
yond ? Regarding science as a gradually increas¬ 
ing sphere, Ave may say that every addition to its 
surface does but bring it into wider contact Avith 
surrounding nescience. There is always some¬ 
thing Avhich forms alike the raw material of 
definite thought and remains after the definite¬ 
ness which thinking gave to it has been de¬ 
stroyed [H. Spencer, First Principles, p. 21 follg. 
88, 90 follg.]. This vague element in thought, 
AA r hich is ineradicable, Spencer considers to be the 
groundwork of the feeling of aAve, and of natural 
religion. It is the Infinite in this sense, the 
attempt to conceive Avhich involves a contradic¬ 
tion in terms; which can only be believed to 
exist, but can never become an object to con¬ 
sciousness. “If all thought is limitation; if 
Avliatever we conceive is, by the very act of con¬ 
ception, regarded as finite—the infinite, from a 
human point of view, is merely a name for the 
absence of those conditions under which thought 
is possible ” [Mansel’s Hampton Lectures, p. 48; 
cf. pp. 30, 63, 80, 118; see especially notes on 
pp. 48 and 51, 4th ed.]. 

II. The Infinite as an interminable series. 
Aristotle mentions five ways [Phys. Ausc. 203, 
b. 15] in Avhich the notion of the uirapov is 
attained: [a] From the unlimited duration of 
time ; [5] from the possibility of perpetually sub¬ 
dividing magnitudes; [c] from the continuance of 
groAvth and decay in nature; [cT\ from the fact 
that limitation is always relative and never abso¬ 
lute; and[e], “the strongest proof of all,” from 
the inability to conceive a limit to number, mag¬ 
nitude and space. Any given moment of time 
is both preceded and succeeded by another, and 
that by another Avithout end. Any magnitude 
admits of multiplication or division, and the 
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multiples or parts are again capable of multiplica¬ 
tion or division, respectively, without limit. Any 
('fleet in nature is the result of a eause which 
again is the effect of another cause in an endless 
regress ; and, conversely, every effect is itself the 
cause of some other effect, and this in its turn is 
the cause of another effect, and so on in an inter¬ 
minable progress. Time, space, and causation 
thus exhibit infinity in the form of a straight line 
or series of terms without beginning or end. The 
characteristics of this mode of the infinite are : 
[a] that it is purely negative, i.e. is the mere 
process of passing beyond limitations; [&] that it 
postulates the perpetual recurrence of limitations 
as its condition ; and [c] that, as an endless series, 
it is incapable of being thought out, it is always 
possible and never actual, it cannot be said to 
exist, but always to be in the act of coming into 
existence. 

It follows from this that, if infinity is an idea 
realizable by the mind, it must be conceived in 
some other way than as a linear series; it must 
be capable of an expression which is at once 
definite, and yet preserves the true character of 
infinity. Mathematical science does this by the 
summation of an infinite series in a finite expres¬ 
sion, and manipulates both the infinite and the 
infinitesimal as terms having a definite meaning 
in calculation. The possibility of conceiving the 
infinite as complete may be seen more easily from 
the consideration that any object which we can 
see, handle, imagine, conceive, without any diffi¬ 
culty, e.g., a fruit, or a stone, is really the sum of 
an infinite number of parts into which it may be 
divided, an infinite therefore which is not merely 
coming into existence, but actually exists here 
and now. Regarded too under the aspect of a 
term in the line of causation, any object in nature 
sums up an infinite series in itself. For, as an 
effect, it is the result of all previous causes, and, 
as a cause, the germ of all succeeding effects. 

These summations of the serial Infinite, whether 
achieved by the formulae of mathematics or pre¬ 
sented as complete, in every portion of space, in 
every period of time, and in every object in 
nature, are anticipations of a higher form of in¬ 
finity which is revealed by the mind of man. 

III. The Spiritual Infinite (Infinitum rationis, 
infinitum actu, oXov TeXecov) differs from the 
former, not so much in excluding as including 
the limit or boundary of which it is the negation, 
i.e. as not limited from without and perpetually 
passing beyond the limit, but as limiting itself. 
As the natural or mathematical infinite is repre¬ 
sented by the line, so the rational or spiritual 
infinite finds its appropriate symbol in the circle, 
i.e. the line which is without beginning or end, 
and at the same time is limited at every point by 
itself. It is thus at once absolutely unlimited, 
and yet absolutely definite. The transition from 
TI. to III. may be illustrated by the mathematical 
definition of a straight line as the chord of an 
infinite circle. Such is the Infinite as exhibited 
in [a] the thought and [£] the volition of man. 

[a] Consciousness, and thought as a mode of 
consciousness, involve the opposition of the sub- 
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ject which thinks and the object about which it 
thinks. As a condition of thinking at all, the 
mind must set its thought over against itself as 
not itself, and, conversely, as the condition of an 
object being thought of at all, it must be pre¬ 
sented as distinct from the mind which thinks of 
it. Here, then, is a limitation or barrier which 
constitutes what is called “the finiteness” of the 
human understanding. The thinker is limited 
and conditioned by his thought, the thought is 
limited and conditioned by the thinker. Rut as 
it is possible to present any object to thought, it 
is competent for the thinker to present himself as 
the object about which he thinks, i.e. to be at 
once the subject which thinks and the object 
which is thought about. This capability of self- 
consciousness, of which, so far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, the lower animals are destitute, consti¬ 
tutes at once the pride and the degradation of 
man, is a source at once of his best and his worst 
actions. Here we have the analogue of the line 
returning, as the circumference of a circle, into 
itself. The limitation of the thinker by the ob¬ 
ject thought of is as real as before, only it is a 
limitation of himself by himself: he is con¬ 
ditioned, as before, but self-conditioned, i.e. in¬ 
finite. [Personalty.] 

[&] The same infinity appears in free will. As 
free, a man does an action winch originates abso¬ 
lutely with himself. But this action has a per¬ 
manent effect on his character, and thus deter¬ 
mines the quality of the next action. This new 
action is also originated absolutely by the free 
agent, but the agent himself is modified, con¬ 
ditioned, limited, by the previous action. The 
agent has thus his freedom limited and defined, 
and increasingly so with every fresh action, but 
he is limited by that of which he is himself the 
absolute originator. He is finite (limited, con¬ 
ditioned) and at the same time infinite (un¬ 
limited, unconditioned), because he is self-con¬ 
ditioned. [Liberty.] 

It is in this sense, rather than in that of in¬ 
finite magnitude, that infinity is an attribute of 
God. [Theism.] 

IY. Relation to the Finite. It follows from 
what has been said above [a], that, although the 
essence of infinity is the transcendence of every 
limitation, yet that the finite and limited, even 
when excluded [I. and II.] is postulated as a con¬ 
dition of infinity, and that in the higher forms of 
infinity the limit is included, or rather imposed 
from within. Even in the sense of the indefinite 
residuum of thought, definite thinking is presup¬ 
posed as the condition of our becoming conscious 
of the vague element beyond. The serial infinite, 
again, as the mere process of transcending every 
given term, postulates the perpetual recurrence 
of terms to transcend, a-eipov, says Aristotle, 
pev oiTv Icrrtv ou Kara iroauv Xapfiavovaev, alec 
t i XajSecv eerrev e£a> \Phys. Ansc. 207, a. 7]. 
“ The quantitative infinite is that which always 
has something outside it, i.e. a term ‘ not yet 
reached.’” The spiritual infinite, lastly, as the 
self-determination of thought and volition, is, 
ex vi termini , a process of generating at every 
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step the finite and limited. [?>] On the other 
hand, it would be a reversal of the true order to 
conceive the Infinite to be, as its etymology sug 
gests, the mere negation of the finite, and as 
such, a secondary and derived idea. On such a 
supposition, it becomes impossible to explain how 
we become conscious of limitation at all. How, 
it may be ashed, do we know that thought is 
finite if we know nothing first of the Infinite ? 
How is the consciousness of limitation possible 
except as the negation of what is unlimited? 
The Infinite is thus, as the condition of the finite, 
prior and positive ; the finite, as the limit ex¬ 
cluded, included, self-imposed by the Infinite, 
posterior and negative. 

The relation of God, as the Infinite, to the world 
and the soul, as finite, is considered elsewhere. 
Hut unless [ct] be borne in mind, the logical result 
is Deism, and if [5] be neglected, Pantheism. 

Y. Infinity as symbolized in the Imagination. 
AVe find the attempt to picture the Infinite to 
the imagination amongst non-European nations 
in the form of a state of vacancy immediately 
preceding creation. The constituents of the 
image are generally air and water. The image 
of mere air or mere water would be no realizable 
image at all, because involving no distinction. 
But in the contrast of the two we get that mini¬ 
mum of definiteness which renders the image 
possible. A beautifully pure representation of 
the imagined infinite is found in the sacred books 
of the aborigines of Guatemala [Max Miiller’s 
Chips, vol. i. p. 333]. It is as follows : “There 
was a time when all that exists in heaven and 
earth was made. All was then in suspense; all 
Avas calm and silent. All Avas immoA r eable, all 
peaceful, and the vast space of the heavens Avas 
empty. There Avas no man, no animal, no shore, 
no trees ; heaven alone existed. The face of the 
earth Avas not to be seen; there Avas only the 
still expanse of the sea and the heaven abo\ r e. 
Divine Beings were on the Avaters like a growing 
light. Their voice Avas heard as they meditated 
and consulted, and Avhen the daAvn arose, man 
appeared.” Here Ave have as the constituents of 
the image “ empty heaven,” or space, and—Avhich 
is introduced as if not at all contradictory to the 
statement that “heaA r en alone existed”—the 
“ still expanse of the sea.” [Compare this xvith 
the account in Holy Scripture, Avhere the con¬ 
stituents of the image are [1] “ darkness upon the 
face of the abyss,” and [2] the surface of the 
Avaters, Avith the Divine Spirit hovering between 
the two, and calling light into being.] In the 
Hindoo account the creative spirit is represented 
as rowing about in a boat upon the ocean. 

We have substantially the same image of the 
Infinite lying at the back of the Greek mind. 
But there are two differences. [1] The double 
image is dismembered. The symbol of Thales is 
Avater alone; of Anaximander, the A r oid in sus¬ 
pense ; of Anaximenes, the atmosphere; of Xeno¬ 
phanes, the globe of the sky. [2] The Infinite is 
not pictured as preceding the emergence of finite 
things, but as underlying the process of nature, 
as it is ordinarily kuoAvn. 
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The Egyptian symbol of the serpent with his 
tail in liis mouth approaches the mathematical 
representation of infinite length. 

IXITIATIOH. A common term in the early 
Church for baptism, having reference to the full 
instruction in the mysteries of Christianity Avhich 
was given to the baptized, but Avithheld from 
the unbaptized. The baptized Avere thus called 
initio,ti, oi pepvrjpev ot, /xwroh, or /xwraywyprot; 
and it is very common to find the Fathers using 
the expression “ the initiated will understand ” 
in their preaching to mixed congregations, espe¬ 
cially Avhen they were speaking of anything 
Avhich belonged to the doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. This expression is said by Casaubon 
to occur fifty times in the sermons of St. Chry¬ 
sostom alone. 

IN SPIB ATI 0 N—the representative of the 
Latin Avord inspiratio, Avhich has been used from 
the earliest times—from the days of Tertullian, 
Avho Avas the first theological Avriter employing 
the Latin language—to express the Holy Ghost’s 
agency in the composition of Scripture. Some 
modern Avriters 1 have proposed to substitute for 
“ inspiration ” the term “ theopneustia,” the sub¬ 
stantive which corresponds to the adjective em¬ 
ployed by St. Paul [2 Tim. iii. 16], Oediruevo-Tos. 
This word thd-jrveuo-To? 2 is translated in the Yul- 
gate divinitus inspirata ; as also the Avord fepo- 
pevoL [2 Pet. i. 21] is translated inspirati. In 
the earliest Latin translation of the Bible, of 
Avhich the date is placed soon after the middle of 
the second century, and Avhich both Tertullian 
and the Latin translator of St. Irenseus seem to 
have used—the so-called Itala —the phrase “ in¬ 
spiratio Omnipotentis” is given as the equivalent 
of [Job xxxii. 8, xxxiii. 4] ; the Yulgate 

rendering in the former text inspiratio, in the 
latter spiraculum ; the English version, “ the in¬ 
spiration,'” and “ the breath of the Almighty 
Avhile the LXX. has in both irvor) iravTOKparopos. 
The Greek translation is thus more accurate than 
either the Latin or the English, inasmuch as the 
IiebreAV term corresponding to Trvevp.a or spiritus 
(and therefore to inspiration), is Pin, not HD20. 3 

In order to understand Avhat is meant by the 
“ Inspiration of Scripture,” this Divine influence 
must be carefully distinguished from that gift of 
the Holy Ghost conferred upon the Church of 
the Xcav Covenant, to which in like manner the 
term inspiration has been assigned. Thus, in the 
Book of Common Prayer the Avord “inspiration,” 
as used in the opening Collect in the Communion 
Office, and in that for the fifth Sunday after 

1 E.g. 51. Gaussen, in his eloquently written but not 
A'ery aeeurate treatise, Theopneustia: the Plenary Inspi¬ 
ration of the Iloly Scriptures, London, 1841. 

2 There can be no doubt that this word is to be taken 
passively, as ^yn-vevaros ,—although other kindred deriva¬ 
tives have an active sense, as eiirvewTos. 

3 The LXX. renders nD20 by 7 rvevpa in one plaee 
only [1 Kings xvii. 17]; elsewhere, by avairvoy, tyirvevats, 
dvpis, irpiaTayya, and in fourteen places by irvo-q. It is 
to be noted that HOBO is the noun used for “ breath of 
life” in Gen. ii. 7, a fact Avhich disposes of the error 
sometimes committed of identifying this expression with 
“the spirit of life” [See Lee, On Inspiration, p. 552]. 
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Easter, and the verb to “ inspire ” in the version 
of the hymn Vein Creator Spiritus, are employed 
in a sense quite apart from that in which we 
speak of the operation of the Holy Ghost in the 
composition of the Bible. “The inspiration of 
the authors of the Bible was an energy altogether 
objective, and directed to supply the wants of the 
Church. The inspiration of the Christian is 
altogether subjective, and directed to the moral 
improvement of the individual” [Lee, On Inspira¬ 
tion, 4th ed. p. 243]. In a word, “ that Divine 
influence, under which the Bible has been com¬ 
posed, was absolutely unique, and specifically 
different from those preventing and assisting 
graces of the Holy Ghost which have been the 
gift of Christ to His Church ” \ibid.\ In his 
elaborate discourse on the subject of the different 
gifts of the Holy Ghost [1 Cor. xii., xiv.], where 
he expressly lays down that “there are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit ” [xii. 4], St. Paul 
pauses [chap, xiii.] in order to point out that the 
objective gifts may exist without the subjective: 
“ Though I have the gift of prophecy, and under¬ 
stand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
This fact is clearly exhibited in the history of 
St. Peter’s “dissimulation” [Gal. ii. 13], where 
the moral imperfections of the Apostle, just as 
his denial of Iris Master, are to be regarded as 
absolutely distinct from his official acts and offi¬ 
cial teaching. What we read of David, of Solo¬ 
mon, of Balaam, of Jonah, of the disobedient 
prophet in 1 Kings xiii., establishes the same dis¬ 
tinction. Indeed, were this distinction lost sight 
of, there could be no such thing, properly speak¬ 
ing, as an “inspired” Book of Scripture before 
the Day of Pentecost, for those moral influences 
of the Holy Spirit to which the term inspiration 
is in popular language applied, are plainly repre¬ 
sented in the New Testament as the peculiar 
characteristic of the Christian dispensation. Thus 
St. John writes of our Lord : “ This spake He of 
the Spirit (tt epl tov Hveu/xaro?), which they that 
believe on Him should receive (o e/xeAAov Xap- 
fiavtiv)-, for the Holy Ghost was not yet (o V7rw 
yap i)v Jivevpa), because that Jesus was not yet 
glorified.” 1 And yet Christ has expressly de¬ 
clared that the Holy Ghost co-operated in the 
composition of the Old Testament: “ How then 
doth David in Spirit (h livevpari) call Him 
Lord?” &c. [Matt. xxii. 43]. It is a fundamental 
principle, therefore, that the Divine influence 
which qualified the authors of Scripture for tlieir 
official labour was an influence specifically dif¬ 
ferent from those spiritual gifts of which the 
object is the moral improvement of fallen man, 
although both proceed from “the same Spirit,” 
and are, speaking generally, designated by the 
same name. 

1 Cf. also: “ Yerily I say unto you, Among them that 
are born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist [“A prophet? yea I say unto you, and 
more than a prophet,” ver. 9]: notwithstanding, he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.” 
Matt. xi. 11. 
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Another distinction of great moment must be 
noted here—the distinction between Bevelation 
and Inspiration. “All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God” [2 Tim. iii. 16]; but all 
Scripture is not a Bevelation [see art. Revela¬ 
tion]. On this distinction is founded what may 
be regarded as the central truth as to this great 
doctrine—viz. that of the uniform and uninter¬ 
rupted exercise of the Holy Spirit’s influence 
from beginning to end of the Bible, an influence 
expressed by the term Inspiration; while the 
most superficial reader can mark out passage after 
passage in Holy Writ which every one will allow 
not to be a Revelation from heaven. 

This distinction is to be regarded as the first 
of the two conditions of the problem of which 
the object is to establish the perfect inspiration 
of Holy Scripture. The second condition is the 
recognition of the fact that the Bible contains 
both a Divine and a human element, and can 
only be satisfied by showing how the two ele¬ 
ments may be combined. Without the Divine 
element, Scripture would cease to be a communi¬ 
cation from God; without the human, that com¬ 
munication must have been confined to the per¬ 
son or persons to whom it was originally made. 
That it should be possible for man to receive a 
Revelation from God, this Revelation must pre¬ 
sent itself allied to human conceptions, and 
clothed in human language. To attain this object, 
the same power which gave the message selected 
the messengers; and the grounds of this selection 
we can clearly discern to have been the natural 
capacity, and the opportunities, as well as the 
personal characteristics which marked the several 
writers of Scripture. Moses was skilled in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians; St. Paul, brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel [Acts xxii. 3], 
had also been a pupil in the Gentile school of 
Tarsus; the prominent features of St. John’s 
character were zeal and love. In a word, certain 
grounds existing in the nature or position of each 
sacred writer were the qualifications which marked 
him as suited for his high office. Kings, or 
herdsmen, or Galikean peasants, were, as God 
decreed, chosen to convey His will to man; 
while the principle which linked together the 
several parts of the chain of Divine knowledge 
thus constructed, was the fact that One Holy 
Spirit guided and inspired each and all of the 
succession of writers. And thus the actuation of 
the Spirit of God consists in the illumination and 
elevation of the human element supplied by the 
various penmen, so as to secure the attainment 
of the end proposed. This has been termed 
the “ Dynamical theory” of Inspiration— i.e. the 
theory which regards the Holy Spirit as exerting 
an influence which guides and directs the human 
agent’s activity, not as exerting a power which 
suppresses and obliterates all the energies of the 
man—and this principle, combined with the dis¬ 
tinction between Revelation and Inspiration, will 
be found to establish the infallible authority of 
the Bible. [See Lee, On Inspiration .] 

Inspiration, accordingly,maybe defined, “That 
actuating energy of the Iloly Spirit, in whatever 
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degree or manner it may have "been exercised,i 
guided by which the human agents chosen by 
God have officially proclaimed His will by word 
of mouth, or have committed to writing the 
several parts of Scripture.” It results from this 
definition that Scripture can only be regarded as 
one organized whole—each part performing its 
appointed function, and each conveying its own 
portion of the truth. As to the language in 
which that truth is conveyed, it is sufficient to 
say that as in ordinary composition men have 
usually the power of clothing their thoughts in 
appropriate words, so the words adopted by the 
sacred writers must, in like manner, be the ade¬ 
quate expression of their conceptions, and there¬ 
fore of that inward life produced by the Spirit. 
The same Divine power which breathed this life 
into the soul must surely be regarded as the 
vital principle of the language which represents 
it; and thus each and every portion of the 
Sacred Volume must be looked upon as no less 
than the Word of God Ilimself, inspired from 
beginning to end by the Holy Ghost in the full 
sense of the saying of Athanasius, ecrri yap ev 
to 6? r (ov r pafjjWv pyfia<s lv 6 Kfpio?. 

There are three lines of proof which conduct 
to this conclusion :—[1.] According to the imme¬ 
morial doctrine of the Church of God, the Bible 
is the infallible record, composed throughout 
under the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
of the different Revelations, and of the different 
lessons which the Almighty has communicated 
to man. As such the Church, from generation 
to generation, has received it; regarding, that is, 
the entire series of writings as inspired, and as 
containing those articles of faith which are neces¬ 
sary to everlasting salvation. 2 [2.] The Bible 
being brought before each successive generation 
stamped with this recognition of its authority, 
the question naturally suggests itself—Does the 

1 In other words the real question is as to the result 
of the Spirit’s influence on the Bible as a whole, not as to 
the manner according to which it has pleased God ^o 
distinguish any one of the sacred writers. Thus the 
writings of Moses, although he received the most eminent 
marks of the Divine favour, are not more trustworthy 
vehicles of the Divine will than the writings of Ezra or 
Rchcmiali. The Gospel of the Apostle John is not of 
higher authority than that of St. Mark, who was not an 
Apostle. 

2 To give a few instances of the Church’s teaching : St. 
Clemens Koinanus thus quotes Isa. liii. —Kama’s sb IiVeD/xa 
rb Aytov eXdXTjtrer [ad Cor. i. c. 16]. St. Ignatius refers 
to 1 Cor. iii. 16 with tile words, rb Sb II vevpia eKripvcraev 
[ad Philadelph. c. vii.]. St. Cyprian writes : “Loquitur 
in Scripturis Divinis Spiritus Sanctus” [Do Opere et 
Eleemos. ] St. Basil says that “ all Scripture is divinely 
inspired and profitable,” Sia tovto trvyypatpeicra napb. tuv 
llvevpMTos, tV k.t.X. [Horn, in Ps. i.]. St. Jerome, 

“ Absque Scripturis Sanctis ubi et verborum ordo mys- 
teriura est.” [ad Pammach. Ep. 57]. St. Augustine, 

“Solis iis Scripturarum libris, qui jamCanoniciappellan- 
tur, didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre, ut nullum 
eorum auctorcm scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime 
crcdam” [adllieron. 82]. St. Chrysostom, ov yap pp/xard 
bariv airXws, aXXa roO Hreii/aaros rod 'Aylov ppp-ara, Kal 
bib tovto TroXf'i' eari tov Orfaavpbv evpeiv sal iv puq avX\al3rj 
[In Gen. ii. Horn. xv.]. St. Gregory the Great : “Quid 
est euim Soriptura S. nisi quredam Epistola omnipotentis 
Dei ad creaturam suarn.” [Ep. 31, ad Theodorum Medi- 
eum. ] 
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Volume, thus commended to us as Divine, confirm 
by its own express statements the prepossessions 
under which wc open its pages 1 ? The answer 
which Scripture gives to this question furnishes 
the second proof of the perfect inspiration of the 
sacred Books. [3.] The third proof, or “ ■witness 
of the Spirit,” is supplied by the testimony which 
the Holy Ghost Himself conveys to each reader 
of the Scriptures. 3 This argument is one which 
must always be employed with reserve. It con¬ 
tains no proof whatever for those who profess 
insensibility to the evidence on which it rests. 
Its proper function is to confirm, not to prove; 
it may suitably be addressed to the affections, not 
to the understanding. The second proof, how¬ 
ever, viz. the answer of Scripture itself—the as¬ 
sertion of its own Divine authority which the 
Bible makes, is conclusive. 

Of ancient propheey St. Peter declares that 
“ Holy men of God spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost” [2 Pet. i. 21]; and St. Paul, 
■writing of “the Holy Scriptures,” which Timothy 
had “ known from a child,” declares that “ all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God ” [2 Tim. 
iii. 15, 16]. 4 The sacred writers—also Christ 
Himself, as in the thrice repeated “It is written” 
during the Temptation—invariably employ the 
expressions “ Scripture,” or “ it is written,” in a 
strictly technical sense, to denote portions of 
what we call the canonical ■writings. The 
Hew Testament, no less than the Old, is thus 
referred to. The saying in the Gospel, “ The 
labourer is worthy of his hire” [St. Luke x. 7], is 
quoted verbatim by St. Paul as “ Scripture ” in 
the same sense as the passage from the Penta¬ 
teuch which is eoupled with it. St. Peter [2 Pet. 
iii. 16] classes the Epistles of St. Paul among 
“the other Scriptures.” St. Paul [1 Cor. ii. 13] 
enforces his teaching by the declaration, “Which 
things also we speak, not in the words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, biit which the Holy 
Ghost teachethand he appeals to those who 
were endowed with the highest spiritual gifts to 
confirm the Divine authority of what he had con¬ 
tributed to the Hew Testament Canon :’“If any 
man think himself to be a prophet, or spiritual, 
let him acknowledge that the things that I write 
unto you are the commandments of the Lord ” 
[1 Cor. xiv. 37]. Add to these texts, which by 
no means exhausting the number of passages 

3 On this proof the Westminster Confession, e.y., relics 
[see ch. I. 4, 5]. 

4 So the English Version renders iratra ypa<f>r] 6ed- 
nvevaros Kal(lxpe\Lp.os. Bishop Ellicot translates, “Every 
Scripture ( i.e . every individual ypoapv of those previously 
alluded to in the term lepb y />.”) inspired by God is also 
useful,” &e. “It is very difficult to decide whether Bcdirv. 
is a part of the predicate, Kal being the simple copula, 
or whether it is a part of the subject, sal being ascen- 
sive, and ean being supplied after w^eXipios. Lexico¬ 
graphy and grammar contribute but little towards a 
decision. . . . We are thus remanded wholly to the 
context.” It may be observed here that ypa<j>ri, in the 
language of the Hew Testament, is strictly employed as 
a proper name: hence, according to the well known rule 
[cf. St. Matt. ii. 3 ; Acts ii. 30], the absence of the article 
docs not forbid the rendering tola Script urn. The simi¬ 
lar construction, too, 1 Tim. iv. 4, is not to be over¬ 
looked. 
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that may be adduced, that Christ on four dis¬ 
tinct occasions previous to His Passion promised 
llis Disciples the assistance of the Holy Ghost— 
viz. Matt. x. 19, 29; Luke xii. 11, 12; Mark 
xiii. 3; John xiv.-xviii.;—the promise that the 
Holy Ghost should “ bring all things to their 
remembrance” [John xiv. 26], receiving its ful¬ 
filment, as we read in John ii. 22, xii. 16 ; Acts 
xi. 16. 

INTENTION. A deliberate motion of the 
will by which it is purposed to accomplish a cer¬ 
tain act: first, taking in merely the act, secondly, 
taking in also the consequences of the act. An 
action may be done with a good intention, and 
may produce bad results : or it may be done with 
a good intention, and produce good results. It 
may also be done with an evil intention, and yet 
good results may follow: or with an evil inten¬ 
tion, producing evil results. As a question of 
morals, therefore, the intention with which any¬ 
thing is done really determines the quality of the 
action as regards the person who does it. It is 
not possible that it should always determine the 
course of social policy in the matter of rewards 
or punishment: but it may mostly determine the 
verdict of conscience respecting the good or evil 
of an act, and has doubtless a large place in the 
Divine judgment of them. Ho intention can be 
good, however, which purposes the doing of an 
evil action, although with the object of securing 
good results; nor any which does a good action 
with the object of producing evil results. [Con¬ 
science.] 

Intention in the celebration of Sacraments is 
considered by Homan theologians to be necessary 
for their validity. Thus the Council of Trent 
[sess. vii. can. xi.] decrees, “ If any one shall say, 
that in ministers, whilst they effect and confer 
the Sacraments, there is not required the inten¬ 
tion at least of doing what the Church does ; let 
him be anathema.” The same principle was 
enunciated in the Constitutions of Martin Y. and 
Eugenius IV. in the early part of the preceding 
century. Much exaggeration has been used in 
interpreting this principle, many Ilornan writers 
giving grounds for the assertion of opponents, that 
if such exaggerated interpretations were to be 
admitted, there would be no certainty respecting 
the validity of a majority of the baptisms of the 
Church, or of the celebrations of the Holy Eu¬ 
charist. If the minister of any sacrament were 
to celebrate it with the profane and perverse 
intention of openly ridiculing it, or making it 
invalid, then, indeed, there might be reasonable 
doubt whether his ministration would be effective. 
But if he uses the prescribed rites and words, he 
acts as the deputy of the Church, and no deficient 
or evil intention can affect the validity of what 
depends on his ministerial acts, and not on his 
private and personal will. The Twenty-sixth 
Article of Heligion virtually repudiates this ex¬ 
treme form of the doctriue of Intention, declaring 
that the effect of a Sacrament flows (where there 
is faith in the receiver), from its due administra¬ 
tion as to form and words, no wickedness of the 
minister, whether as to his life or his intention, 
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forming a bar to its validity. For a moderate 
Homan account of Intention, see Liebennann’s 
Institntiones Theolor/ictc, ii. 386-392, ed. 1861. 

INTERCESSION OF CUEIST. Our Blessed 
Lord’s Intercession is the action of that part of 
His mediation by which lie acts on man’s be¬ 
half towards God the Father. It is the exercise 
of that priesthood in which lie is a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedec; and the occupa¬ 
tion in which He is engaged during llis Session 
“ at the right hand of God the Father Almighty.” 

The need of an Intercessor arose from the loss 
of the right of communion with God, of which 
Adam was deprived when he sinned. Before 
the Fall Adam was the high priest of all creation, 
and as such was privileged to hold free inter 
course with God, and this privilege, lost by 
Adam when lie sinned, was restored in Christ. 
“ God hearetli not sinners,” and, whilst sin re¬ 
mained unexpiated, man forfeited the right of 
access to God. Until the fulness of time came 
a temporary provision was made for man’s accep¬ 
tance with God in the sacrifices of the Patriarchal 
age, and the ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual; 
but all these were shadows of the priestly func¬ 
tions of the Son of God, which commenced from 
the time when He offered up Himself as a sacri¬ 
fice upon the Cross. 

The Intercession of Christ is the exercise of 
His priestly office, which is carried on continually 
in heaven. It was represented by the entrance of 
the high priest once every year into the sanctuary 
with the blood of atonement, which was a type 
of the entrance of the great High Priest into 
heaven, to offer that sacrifice which had been 
slain on earth as the plea by which His interces¬ 
sions avails. He was constituted to be our 
High Priest by the union of His Divine and 
Human Natures, through which He has become 
our medium of communication with the Father. 
“ He is able to save to the uttermost them that 
come to God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to 
make intercession for them ” [Heb. vii. 25]. The 
prophecy of Isaiah, that having borne the “sin of 
many,” Ho “ made intercession for the trans¬ 
gressors” [Isa. liii. 12], is fulfilled in Him who 
is our “ Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ 
the Righteous.” His Manhood enables Him to 
plead on our behalf as the representative of 
human nature, and so to sympathize with those 
needs and those sorrows which require His inter¬ 
cessions, that He offers them up as one most 
deeply interested in our welfare, “ For we have 
not an high priest who cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities ; but rvas in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin ” [Heb. 
iv. 15]. His priesthood, moreover, requires an 
offering, and it is still His Human Nature which 
furnishes both the victim and the priest. His 
Godhead renders that sacrifice an invaluable 
offering and His intercessions all-effectual. He 
is an High Priest, separate from sinners, and made 
higher than the heavens, because He is the Son 
who is consecrated for evermore, and “ through 
the eternal Spirit ” He “ offered Himself without 
spot to God ” [Heb. Lx. 14]. 
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The sacrifice on the Cross once slain was the 
foundation of our great High Piiest’s interces¬ 
sions, but when that sacrifice had been completed 
on earth, He entered into heaven to continue its 
perpetual offering. As the high priest carried 
into the holy of holies the blood of the sacrifice 
which had been slain in the tabernacle without, 
and with it made intercession for the people, so 
Christ has carried into heaven the sacrifice offered 
on Calvary, which He is continually presenting 
to the Father. That which Holy Scripture 
teaches and the Church believes, is that this 
work is continually going on, and that through 
this medium our Eucharists and our prayers reach 
the Father. 

The Saviour’s work in heaven is one in which 
the Church on earth takes part. He has said, 
“ Whatsoever ye shall ask in My name, He will 
give it you” [John xv. 16]. The prayers which 
we offer on earth reach the Father through the 
intercession of the Son, and thus He not only 
intercedes for us but with us. He does not so 
intercede in our stead as to release us from the 
duty of prayer; for prayer on our part is neces¬ 
sary, since the Father has appointed this as the 
means whereby we may make known our requests 
to Him. The priesthood of our Lord rests upon 
His people, who are one with Him as the mem- 
hers of His Body; and therefore through this 
union they become intercessors as well for them¬ 
selves as for their brethren, and their prayers are 
heard which otherwise would find no access to 
the ear of God. 

But as our Lord’s intercession implies a sacri¬ 
fice continually offered, so does that of His 
Church on earth. If the members of Christ are 
intercessors, and their intercessions avail through 
His, they too must have a sacrifice to offer, and 
this also is provided. Hi heaven our great High 
Priest is continually offering Himself to the 
Father, and on earth provision is made by means 
of the Eucharist, that the offering may be con¬ 
tinued ; for the sacrifice once slain on Calvary is 
evermore to be offered not in heaven only but on 
/arth. Do this (tovto rroieire, a sacrificial term), 
was the command of our Lord, when first He 
instituted the sacrament of His Body and Blood ; 
and St. Paul teaches us that as oft as we do this 
“ we shew forth the Lord’s death till He come ” 
[1 Cor. xi. 26]. The sacrifice on the Cross was 
the central point from whence two streams di¬ 
verged, to meet again continually, the Intercession 
of Christ in Heaven and the Eucharistic sacri¬ 
fice of His Church on earth. The earthly priest 
shews forth the Lord’s Death in the offering 
which he presents, but the offering ascending up 
becomes one with that which the great High 
Priest is continually presenting in heaven. The 
congregation too, as a kingdom of priests, ratify 
the offering and take their part in its presentation 
by pronouncing the Amen after Consecration. 
[Lay Priesthood.] At other times prayers are 
always offered up “ through Jesus Christ our 
Lord,” addressed to Him that He may offer them 
to the Father, mingled with His own interces¬ 
sions ; but the Holy Eucharist is one in act 
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with our Lord’s intercessions in heaven, since 
that which the Church offers on earth and Christ 
in heaven is one and the same sacrifice. And, 
therefore, although prayers to the Son arc con¬ 
tinually offered at other times, yet in the Holy 
Eucharist, it was directed by the Council of 
Carthage, that prayers should be offered to the 
Father alone, “ Cum Altari assistitur, semper ad 
Patrem dirigatur oblatio ” [Con. Carth. III., can. 
xxiii., Hard. i. p. 963]; and the reason for this, 
given by Cardinal Bona, is “ quia missa reprai- 
sentatio est ejus oblationis, qua Christus se Patri 
obtulit.” 

The Intercession of Christ was represented 
under the Mosaic ritual by the altar of incense. 
The altar of incense was placed between the altar 
of burnt-offering and the mercy-seat. It was 
situated originally within the veil, but after¬ 
wards outside, yet still in a line connecting the 
altar of burnt-offering with the mercy-seat. When, 
on the day of atonement, the high priest entered 
into the holy of holies, he filled his hands with 
incense from the altar of incense, and took with 
him a censer of coals from the altar of burnt- 
offering. Thus, for a little season, the priest, 
the sacrifice, and the incense, were all within the 
veil, signifying the entering of Christ within 
the holy place not made with hands, even into 
heaven itself, there to appear in the presence of 
God for us, “ True priest, true sacrifice, pre¬ 
senting His Church in Himself through His 
all-availing intercession” [Freeman, Principles of 
Divine Service, vol. ii. part ii. p. 179]. 

It has also been observed by Archdeacon Free¬ 
man, that as the altar of incense stood before 
the veil which separated the holy of holies from 
the outer tabernacle, the smoke of the burnt- 
offering mingled with the fragrance of the incense 
ere it penetrated into the sanctuary. So the in¬ 
tercessions of Christ mingle with our sacrifices, 
whether it be the one great sacrifice of the Cross, 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, or that of the Church’s 
prayers or praises, ere they arc accepted in the 
holy place. The place of the Mosaic incense is 
supplied in the Christian scheme of the Inter¬ 
cession of Christ, by “ that intercessory will of 
His, that willingness to be offered, that desire to 
save, which, using the sacrifice as its instrument or 
plea, wrought the redemption and sanctification 
of the world” [ibid. vol. ii. p. 181]. In the 
ritual of heaven, described in the Apocalypse, 
the Lamb as it had been slain stands before the 
Majesty of God, in the midst of the throne, and in 
the midst of the elders, so uniting the Church 
and the Father. The sacrifice took place once 
on Calvary, and it is not repeated [Art. xxi.], but 
continually offered up in heaven. There it stands 
as an abiding plea, and gives effect to the much 
incense which the Angel of the Covenant, Christ 
Himself, is offering on the golden altar which is 
before the throne. 

The doctrine of our Lord’s intercession in 
heaven is a key by which we may understand 
the worship of the Church on earth. For as this 
was represented in the Mosaic services, so does 
it find its counterpart, not only in the heavenly 
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but the earthly ritual. The worship of the 
Church on earth mingles with that which is offered 
up in heaven, and it is through this union that 
our eucharists, our prayers, and praises, derive 
their efficacy. There is a door opened in heaven 
—Christ is the door—and through this door our 
offerings and petitions ascend. The angels take 
up the song, hut the offering is made before the 
Throne by the great High Priest Himself. 

The doctrine of our Lord’s intercession is a 
protest against that rationalism which would 
make each man in himself, and each man’s 
prayers by themselves, acceptable to God. This 
would destroy our dependence on Christ, and 
our humility and self-abasement, when we think 
of what we are in ourselves. This doctrine is 
also a comfort and encouragement, because it 
assures us that, however unworthy we are, our 
prayers are heard and our sacrifices accepted, 
because they are presented by One whose inter¬ 
cessions must be all-availing. It impresses an 
awful solemnity on our ritual when we remember 
that standing in the house of God and at the 
gate of heaven our services are part of those which 
are going on in heaven itself. Such a doctrine 
also encourages the penitent to draw near the 
throne of grace, for it represents Him who offers 
our prayers as One who can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, who was the sinner’s 
friend on earth, and is still the refuge of penitents 
and the defence of the humble and meek. It 
connects together the intercessions of departed 
saints with the prayers of the Church on earth, 
for they with us have equal right of access to 
the Father through the Son. It speaks of the 
Church now represented by the High Priest in 
heaven, but hereafter to be presented to the 
Father "without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing. 

INTERCESSION OF SAINTS. The belief 
that the saints in paradise intercede for those on 
earth is a consequence of the doctrine of the Com¬ 
munion of Saints, and agrees with revelations 
made in Holy Scripture. The communion of the 
saints departed with the saints yet living is that 
part of the general doctrine which is especially 
insisted on by those of the ancients who first 
took notice of it in the Creed. And it can 
be no mere theory; but must involve corre¬ 
lative acts and duties. It is no presumption 
therefore to assert that the saints departed, recog¬ 
nising that communion, and living in a revelation 
of the presence of the Saviour the Intercessor, in 
and through the Spirit, Who is also an Intercessor, 
cannot but intercede likewise for us on earth. 
How otherwise should they be living the life of 
Christ, and breathing the breath of the Spirit 1 
This conclusion agrees with an “ a fortiori” argu¬ 
ment founded upon Dives’prayer to Abraham; and 
with the notice in the Apocalypse of the souls 
under the altar, and the subsequent offering of 
their prayers with much incense. It may be 
noticed also that the dream or vision of Judas 
Maccabaeus [2 Macc. xv. 12-14] must have been 
in accordance with the belief of the Jews at that 
time. This intercession of the saints is met by the 
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prayers of the Church on earth for the dead in 
Christ. [Prayers for the Dead.] 

But it must be observed that, when speaking 
of such a belief as one of the plainest doctrines 
of Christianity, it is not implied that the saints 
have any special or particular knowledge of the 
state of those on earth. It is sufficient that they 
know us to be still subject to temptation, and still 
engaged in the contest. There are no grounds 
whatever for attributing to them a supervision of 
all the changes and chances of this mortal life. 
Rather, it appears probable, inasmuch as to angels 
is assigned a ministry on behalf of the elect, and 
since the intermediate state is a state of incom¬ 
pleteness, in which the faithful are waiting for 
the powers of the resurrection body, that the 
employment of the saints is devotion and con¬ 
templation, rather than active ministry. [Invo¬ 
cation of Saints.] 

INTERCESSORY PRAYER. [Prayer.] 

INTERDICT, an ecclesiastical censure frequent 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
which is said to have taken its origin in France 
as regards local application. Lyndwood defines it 
as an ecclesiastical censure inflicted as a penalty 
on contumacy or offences, whereby people are pro¬ 
hibited from receiving sacraments. Sarpi refers 
the first instance of an interdict to the pontificate 
of Alexander III., but Bellarmine instances an 
earlier fulmination against Poland by Gregory 
VII., a.d. 1073. Du Pin says, that for seven cen¬ 
turies and upwards, he had never read in church- 
history of a society excommunicated or laid under 
an interdict. An interdict prohibits the celebra¬ 
tion of Holy Communion, administration of Sac¬ 
raments and Divine Service, and burial in holy 
ground. It is an ecclesiastical censure suspend¬ 
ing ecclesiastics from their duties, and deprives 
the people of divine worship, sacraments, and 
burial. There are three kinds— local, confined 
to certain places and persons ; personal, directed 
against individuals ; and mixed, combining botli 
characteristics. Local interdict is either general, 
which embraces a kingdom, province, castle, or 
town; or particular, where it is restricted to a 
place, a special church or individual, chapels and 
cemeteries adjacent to the church named being 
included. Personal interdict is also divided into 
general, including a community or number of 
persons; and particular, where launched against 
certain persons distinguished by name. 

An interdict local and particular was inflicted on 
a cemetery of which the maker had, as a condition, 
purchased the right of burial, or one in which a 
heretic had been interred, or on a church where 
an interdict naming persons had been received. 
Interdict, denial of admission into a church, was 
pronounced on persons disturbing a church or 
clerk, and remaining impenitent, persons detain¬ 
ing legacies or gifts to a church, persons neglect¬ 
ing tlieir duty to protect the Church, persons 
violating sanctuary, persons who had not paid 
Easter dues, physicians who failed to summon the 
priest to the dying, and clerks guilty of being 
accessories to the murder of a bishop. 

Owing to the cruel wrongs caused to the 
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unoffending in a general interdict, tlie Council of 
Basle laid down several restrictions upon its use. 

During an interdict general Baptism and Confir¬ 
mation were administered, and the Holy Com¬ 
munion in case of necessity; to consecrate Holy 
Chrism, to say service in a low voice within closed 
doors and without sound of bells, to inter clerks 
in holy ground without rites; to celebrate Holy 
Communion aloud with bells ringing and open 
doors at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsun, Days, 
and three other feasts; and on those days to admit 
the persons distinctly interdicted by name within 
the church but not to the altar; and to allow 
a service once a year to be celebrated by certain 
religious. 

An interdict, unlike excommunication, did not 
cut off civil rights. Those who violated inter¬ 
dicts by forcing themselves into a church w r ere 
punished by suspension, deposition, particular 
interdict, and excommunication. A clerk who 
celebrated, if a church was interdicted by censure, 
incurred irregularity. His violation of an inter¬ 
dict rendered him incapable of a benefice. 

An interdict exhausted itself in time, either by 
lapse of the period of the original sentence, or its 
satisfaction. Absolution removed a simple inter¬ 
dict ; in other cases, a superior—the ordinary, a 
legate apostolical or the pope—removed it. Ex¬ 
communication and suspension have taken the 
place of interdicts. Properly speaking, places 
only were interdicted, and colleges and universi¬ 
ties could be laid under the law. Communica¬ 
tion with others was permitted in cases of inter¬ 
dict and suspension; on certain days interdicted 
persons were permitted to enter the church, and 
they could be admitted to penance. Excommuni¬ 
cation was inflicted only on account of personal 
offences. 

Interdict is also the denial of the power to 
minister in the diocese, or to preach, being a sus¬ 
pension of the exercise of his office in a priest 
made by a bishop. If a parish should refuse to 
provide the ornaments and necessary goods for 
Divine Sendee, the church and parish w r ould be 
practically laid under an interdict. [Andre; 
Ecrraris; Lyndwood.] 

INTERIM. A name given to the scheme by 
which Charles V. endeavoured to conciliate the 
Protestants of Germany, and by means of which 
ho wished to make it possible for them to con¬ 
tinue in the Church during the time that a Gene¬ 
ral Council was assembling and coming to a de¬ 
cision on the points in controversy between the 
Protestants and the Church. 

The idea of an “ Interim” originated in a.d. 
1541, during the deliberations of a commission 
composed of three Catholics, Eck, Pfiug, and 
Groppcr, and three Protestants, Melanchthon, 
Bucer, and Pistorius, but they could not agree 
on sacramental doctrine. The name is, however, 
generally applied to the scheme issued hi obedience 
to an order of the Emperor at the Diet of Augs¬ 
burg in a.d. 1548, which was composed by two 
bishops, Pllug and Helding, and John Agricola, 
Protestant chaplain to the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg ; and which made some important conces- 
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sions to the reforming party, including the mar¬ 
riage of the clergy and the administration of the 
Eucharist in both kinds to the laity. The docu¬ 
ment so drawn up contained twenty-six articles, 
and dealt with most of the questions in dispute, 
but it met with little approval on either side, was 
rejected by the Pope, and was repealed in 1552. 
[Sleidan, De statu relig., &c.; Bieck, Das drey- 
fache Interim, Leipsic, 1721.] 

INTERMEDIATE STATE, or the state be¬ 
tween death and the resurrection. Its existence 
is clearly intimated in Scripture as in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, each of whom is 
represented immediately after death as being in a 
place of happiness or misery; also, in our Lord’s 
words to the penitent thief [Luke xxiii. 43], 
and by St. Paul [2 Cor. v. 8], and St. John 
[Rev. vi. 9]. 

According to the teaching of the early Church, 
the soul after death was consigned to a place of 
happiness or misery in Hades, and there remained 
till the day of judgment. 1 St. Justin says “the 
souls of the good are consigned to a better place, 
and those of the evil and unjust to a worse, there 
to await the day of judgment.” 2 Or according to 
St. Irenseus, “souls go to the place appointed for 
them by God, and there remain till the resurrec¬ 
tion, awaiting it.” 3 Tertullian alleges the ex¬ 
ample of the rich man and Lazarus, as proving 
that the soul is now in a state of happiness or 
misery, awaiting its union with the body, and 
the final award of judgment. 4 St. Cyprian also 
says “the just are called to refreshment (refrige- 
riurn), and the wicked hurried away to punish¬ 
ment.” 5 Novatian speaks of Hades as “the place 
where the souls of the wicked and the righteous 
are brought, experiencing a foretaste of future 
judgment” 6 (futuri judicii prsejudicia sentientes). 
And Lactantius, “ let no one think that souls are 
judged immediately after death, all are detained 
in one and a common custody until the Supreme 
Judge shall examine their deservings” 7 (meritorum 
faciat exarnen). 

An exception was believed to be made in the 
case of martyrs, who were supposed immediately 
after death to be admitted to the beatific vision. 8 
All others were believed to remain in the inter¬ 
mediate state till the day of judgment. 

The Church has always rejected an opinion, 
not unknown in an early age 9 and often main- 
tamed in modern times, that the soul after death 

1 Constituimus omttem animam apuil Inferos seques- 
trari in diem Domini. [Tertullian, de Anima, a. 55.] 

s Dial. e. Tryp. sec. 5. 

3 Adv. Hcercs. lib. v. c. 31. 

4 Nam et nunc animas torqneri, foverique penes In¬ 
feros probavit Lazari exemplum . . . anima patitur 
apud Inferos, prior degustans judicium sicut prior induxit 
admission ; expectans tamen et camera, ut per illam 
ctiam facta compenset, cui cogitata mandavit. [De 
Rcsurrcctione Carnis, c. 17.] 

5 De Mortalitatc. 6 De Trinilatc, c. 1. 

7 Divin. Inst. lib. vii. c. 21. 

8 Nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim immoratur 
penes Dominum, nisi ex martyrii praarogativa paradiso 
scilicet, non inferis, deversurus. [De liesurr. Carnis, 
c. 43.] 

9 Eusebius relates that about the middle of the third 
century there were certain persons in Arabia who held 
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remains in a state of sleep or unconsciousness till 
the resurrection ; for though the Scripture speaks 
of the death of the righteous as a falling asleep 
[John xi. 11; Acts vii. GO ; 1 Tliess. iv. 13], the 
metaphor is not intended to intimate that the 
righteous are in a state of unconsciousness, but of 
refreshment or repose from the trials and sorrows 
of life; and it especially implies their assured 
hope of a reawakening—a resurrection to eternal 
life. 

INTERPRET AT ION [Ifermeneutik], speak¬ 
ing generally, is the theory of the art of expound¬ 
ing words. It is founded on the principle that 
every word has a meaning. [1.] Applied to 
ordinary cases, that meaning is, for the most 
part, 1 merely the grammatico-historical (or literal) 
sense—the sense, that is, which the common use 
of language renders, and which may be proper or 
improper. [2.] Applied to the Books of Scrip¬ 
ture, as inspired, and therefore not proceeding 
from the sacred penmen as the sole authors, 
a further sense—a v-ovola, a “ sensus spirituals ” 
—is to be assumed. The interpretation of this 
underlying sense is either that which tends to 
edification—called indifferently spiritual , figura¬ 
tive , mystical; or typico-allegorical. The spiri¬ 
tual sense is commonly divided into the moral 
(or tropological), and the anagogical. The old 
Latin lines express these distinctions :— 

“Litera, gesta docet; quid credas, allegoria ; 

Moralis, quid agas ; quo tendas, anagogia. ” 2 

Thus the Sabbath may denote tropologically the 
ceasing to sin; anagogically, the rest in heaven 
of the people of God ; allegorically, the repose of 
Christ’s body in the grave. [See Ersch. u. Gruber, 
Ally. Encyklop.; art. “ HermeneutikPerrone, 
Prod. Theol. pars II. c. iii.; Bonfrerius, Prceloqu. 
in S.S. 20.1 

EXTINCTION. A mode of administering the 
Holy Eucharist, by breaking the consecrated 
Bread into the consecrated Wine, and giving 
the two Elements together in a spoon. The 
laity, but not the clergy, communicate in this 
manner throughout the Eastern Church, the object 
being to prevent any accidental loss of either 
Element. 

false opinions, asserting that the soul died with the body, 
and with the body would be raised at the resurrection. 
They were refuted by Origen. [ Ecclcs . Ilist. bk. vi. 
c. 37.] 

1 An ordinary book may be a satire, or treat of mytho¬ 
logical subjects, &c., and therefore it also may have a 
figurative interpretation. 

, 2 This, the usual distinction, is open to obvious ob¬ 
jections : E.g. The tropological and anagogical senses can 
scarcely be regarded as different, and both may some¬ 
times be included under the literal. Some refer the dis¬ 
tinction to St. Augustine, who says [Genes, ad. Lit. i. 
1] that in Scripture we must seek edema, facta, futura, 
agenda. Origen [In Levit. Horn. v. c. 5] saw in Scrip¬ 
ture a threefold sense— historical, moral, mystical. These 
senses he compared to body, soul, and spirit. This dis¬ 
tinction was followed by many ; e.g. St. Euclierius of 
Lyons [fifthcentury] writes : “Corpus Scriptures S., sicut 
traditur, in litera sive liistoria est; anima in morali 
sensu, qui tropicus dicitur; spiritus in superiore intel¬ 
lect^ qui anagoge appellatur.” [Formula, scu phrases 
S.S., ap. Bill. Max. Fair. Prar-f. vi. 8, 22.] 
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The practice of intinction is said by some Greek 
liturgical writers to have been introduced by St. 
Chrysostom, but the traditional evidence adduced 
is not strong enough to support the assertion: 
and there is much written evidence to shew that 
the two Elements Avere commonly administered 
by two separate persons, which makes it improba¬ 
ble that them admixture for communion was the 
ordinary practice. Bona says, however, that it 
was forbidden by Julius I. [a.d. 337-352], whose 
decree, as given by Gratian [ Distinct . ii. c. 7], 
speaks of it as a practice not warranted by tho 
Gospel, in which Christ is represented as giving 
first His Body, and then His Blood, to the 
Apostles; and if this decree is authentic, it shews 
that the practice was known in the time of St. 
Chiysostom. The third Council of Braga [a.d. 
G75] forbad it in their first Canon, the words 
used being identical with those attributed to 
Julius I., “ Illud, quod pro complemento com- 
xmuiionis intrnctam tradunt eucharistiam populis, 
nec hoc probatum cx evangelio testimonium 
recipit, ubi apostolis corpus suum et sanguinem 
commendavit; seorsum enim panis et scorsum 
calicis commendatio memoratur. Nam intinctum 
panem aliis Christum non prsebuisse legimus 
excepto illo tantum discipulo, quem proditorem 
ostenderet.” Micrologus [c. xix.] declares that 
the practice contradicted the primitive canon of 
the Roman Liturgy, but this is no real evidence 
as to the time of its introduction into the Eastern 
Church. In the eleventh century it was for¬ 
bidden by Urban II. [a.d. 1088-1099], except in 
cases of necessity; and Pascal II., his successor, 
forbad it even in these, directing that where diffi¬ 
culty of swallowing the solid Element arose, the 
fluid Element should he alone given. But Bona 
quotes from Ivo of Chartres about the same time 
a canon of a Council of Tours, in which it was 
ordered that priests should always keep the re¬ 
served oblation “intincta in sanguine Christi, 
ut veraciter Presbyter possit dicere infirmo, Cor¬ 
pus, et Sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi pro- 
ficiat tibi in remissionem peccatorum et vitam 
EBternam.” In a.d. 1175, the Convocation of 
Canterbury distinctly forbad the practice of in¬ 
tinction in the words, “ Inliibemus ne quis quasi 
pro complemento communionis intinetam alicui 
Eucharistiam tradit.” But the practice forbidden 
seems, from the word “ complementum,” to have 
been as much that of the consumption of the 
superabundant Elements by the laity (directed in 
one of our modern rubrics) as that of intinction. 
There can he no doubt, however, that the Western 
Church has alwaj^s set its face against the prac¬ 
tice. [Concomitance. Bona, llerum. Liturg. 
II. xviii. 3.] 

INTROIT. [Officium, Sarum; ficroSos, Eas¬ 
tern; Ingressa, Ambrosian.) A psalm or hymn, 
but more properly the former, sung immediately 
before the commencement of the office for Holy 
Communion. “ Introitum autem vocamus anti- 
phonam ilium quain chorus cantat et sacerdos ut 
ascendit ad altare legit cum versu et Gloria” 
[Martene, De Antiq. Monach. Pit. II. iv. 9]. 
The name is from the Latin “ introire,” to enter, 
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the priest entering the sanctuary while it is being 
sung, and preparing to begin the liturgy. 

According to Freeman [Princ. of Div. Service, 
ii. 316], the true introit consists of “the fine 
‘ Hymn of the Only-Begotten Son ’ in the East, 
and the far nobler ‘ Gloria in Excelsis ’ of the 
further East and the whole "West.” Neale, too, 
remarks [Introd. p. 363] that “ the Introits of the 
Liturgies of St. Mark and St. James, and the 
Armenian, consist of the Hymn ‘ Only-Begotten 
Son.’” The design of the Church is clearly to 
carry back our thoughts to the Incarnation, and 
from that to the Passion. 

But connected with this true, or proper, introit, 
wc find in the West a psalm, or hymn, with 
antiphon, varying according to the season; and in 
the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, three antiphons : 
and this is what the name introit must be under¬ 
stood ordinarily to signify. In the West it is 
closely joined with the bringing in of the Ele¬ 
ments, the Sarum rubric standing thus, “after 
the introit let him bring in the bread, wine, and 
water.” This might be done until the end of the 
first Collect which followed the “ Gloria in 
Exeelsis.” It is doubtful whether it lias a similar 
connection with the “ Great Entrance ” of the 
East. But in both East and West -we find some 
prelude to the great hymn of Inearnation [Free¬ 
man, ii. 319]. 

The origin of the introit is referred by Cardi¬ 
nal Bona [iii. 48] to Pope Celestine [a.d. 422- 
432]. Its structure is that of an antiphon, fol¬ 
lowed generally by a -whole psalm or a portion of 
a psalm, 1 and the Gloria Patri, and then by a 
repetition of the whole or part of the commencing 
antiphon. In the old Gregorian introit the 
antiphon was repeated three times, a custom 
found also in the Sarum rite: this triple recita¬ 
tion being eonneeted mystieally with the three 
laws, viz., the Natural, the Mosaic, and the 
Evangelic. 2 

Part of the Prayer Book of 1549 was entitled 
“ The Introits , Collects, Epistles, and Gospels to 
be used at the eelebration of the Lord’s Supper 
and Holy Communion through the year.” There 
was a distinct Introit for each Sunday printed 
with the Collect, 3 these being entire psalms, 
with the Gloria Patri, but -without antiphons. 
[Martene— Da Antiqnis Ecclesice Ritibus, and De 
Antiq. Monach. Ritibus; Freeman’s Principles 
of Divine Service, vol. ii. and (for various examples 
from different Liturgies) Neale’s Essays on Litur- 
gioloyy.] 

1 It is not alivays from the Psalms or even from Scrip¬ 
ture [FTeale, Essays on Liturg. p. 138, &c.] ; and in the 
Ambrosian Liturgy the Introit (there called Ingressa) is 
“a simple consecutive clause, not an anthem broken by 
f and ig.” [Ibid. p. 175.] 

2 ‘ i Ill prrecipuis festivitatibus ter cantatur introitus 
propter tres leges, scilicet naturalem, Mosaicam, et legem 
Evangelicam, gratias quia in unaqnaque Deus habet prse- 
cones suos. n [Martene, De Antiq . Monach. ML lib. ii. 
iv. 9.] The same writer also mentions that “ In Domin- 
icis diebus ad majorem missam introitus post versuin 
dimidius solet rccantari—post Gloria Patri, totus.” 

s The Sarum Introits will be found translated in the 
44 Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” as also a list 
of those enjoined in the First Prayer Book. 
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INTUITION. [Illumination.] 

IXV IT ATOPY. A short antiphon, suitable 
to the season, sung before the V<suite, and, in 
whole or in part, repeated after each verse, and 
after the Gloria Patri. 4 

The use of the 95tli Psalm as an “ invitation 
to praise” is of very great antiquity, and was pro¬ 
bably adopted from the Temple service. In the 
East, the whole psalm is not used, but the follow¬ 
ing three clauses, without change :— 

“ 0 come let us worship God our King. 

0 come let us worship and fall down before 
Christ our King and God. 

0 come let us worship before Christ Himself 
our King and God.” 

In the West, the whole psalm was always used, 
and with it, as a rule, the invitatory, which con¬ 
stantly varied according to place and season. It 
consists of two clauses : “ both are said before the 
psalm, and at the end of the second, seventh, and 
last verses; the second clause only at the end of 
the fourth and ninth verses. The Gloria Patri 
is followed, first, by the second, and then by both 
clauses. The Breviary of Cardinal Quignonez re¬ 
stricted the Invitatory to the beginning and end 
of the Ps alms .” The ninefold repetition of the 
whole or a part of the Invitatory is very ancient, 
Durandus thus giving its mystical explanation: 
“The Invitatory is repeated six times at full 
length; because six is the first perfect number; 
and the sixfold repetition, therefore, sets forth 
the perfection with whieh we should endeavour 
to perform the serviee of God. Three is an im¬ 
perfect number, and therefore the imperfect re¬ 
petition takes plaee three times.” 

The only approaeh which we possess in our 
Prayer Book to the true Invitatory (unless the 
opening sentences of Mattins and Evensong be 
considered of a similar character), is in the fixed 
versicle “ Praise ye the Lord ” with its response, 
“ The Lord’s Name be praised.” The singing of 
Alleluia after the Gloria Patri at the commence¬ 
ment of mattins was ordered in the Prayer Book 
of 1549. The response was inserted in 1661. 
[Alleluia.] The 95th Psalm, with this versicle 
and response, is to be considered as an unvary¬ 
ing Invitatory in the modern English rite, except 
on Easter-day, for winch special provision is 
made. Bishop Cosin proposed to insert the fol¬ 
lowing rubric before the Venitc. “And upon 
any Sunday or Lord’s day, this commemoration 
of His rising from the dead shall be said or sung. 
Priest. Christ is risen again, &c. And upon 
the feast of Easter, Christ, our Passover, is offered 
up for us. Therefore let us keep the feast, &c., 
ut in die Pasch. Then shall be said or sung 
the Venitc.” “ The Invitatory pitches the 
key-note to the whole office : it directs the wor- 

4 The Public of the Sarum Breviary runs thus :—(after 
the Gloria and Alleluia), “ Sequalur invitatorium hoc 
modo. Ecce Yenit rex. Occurramus obviam Salvatori 
nostro. Ps. Yenite. Post, i., iii., cl v. vers, psabni 
repetaiur totum invitatorium. Post. ii. vers. iiii. el vi. 
vers psalmi repetaiur solum hcec pars, Occurramus. Et 
delude reineijnatur totum invitatorium. ” 
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shippers in what light they are at that particular 
time called on to regard God : and stamps its own 
meaning on the whole series of Psalms” [Neale’s 
Liturgical Essays , p, 7]. For examples of the 
Invitatory from most varied sources, the reader 
is referred to this work, as also to the Commentary 
on the Psalms, by the same writer [vol. i. p.43-46 J. 

INVOCATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 
IN THE EUCHARIST. There is now ap¬ 
parently a difference in the teaching of the Eastern 
and Western Church on the consecration of the 
Holy Eucharist. According to the belief of the 
Western Church, consecration is effected by the 
words of Institution only ; such is the teaching 
of the Roman Missal and also of the Anglican 
Prayer Book. But in all the Eastern Liturgies we 
find after the words of Institution, a prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit, that He would 
make the Bread the Body, and the Wine the 
Blood of Clnist, which implies that the sacra¬ 
mental change had not yet taken place, or been 
completed. Thus, in the Liturgy of St. James, 
“ Send down Thine Holy Spirit upon us and upon 
these Thy holy gifts here set before Thee . . . 
that He may sanctify and make this Bread the 
Holy Body of Thy Christ, and this cup the 
precious Blood of Thy Christ.” 1 

Various explanations have been given of this 
apparent difference between the Eastern and West¬ 
ern Church. The Eastern Church, at the Council 
of Florence 2 [a.d. 1438], admitted with the Latins 
that consecration was really effected by the words 
of Christ’s Institution, and explained the subse¬ 
quent prayer for the descent of the Holy Ghost, as 
referring to His gracious Presence to prepare the 
communicants to receive the sacramental gift. 3 
This explanation is only partly true ; the prayer 
before us, though often expressly mentioning, yet 
really goes beyond, and has no primary connexion 
with, the sanctification of the communicants. 
Thus in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, the priest 
prays that the Holy Spirit will effectuate the sacra¬ 
mental change, will make the bread the precious 
Body of Thy Christ, and what is in the cup the 
precious Blood of Thy Christ, “ changing them 
by Thy Spirit.” On examining the teaching of 

1 Brett’s Liturgies [1720]. 

2 See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, c. 56. 

3 An account of the Council is given in Brett’s Disser¬ 
tation. He quotes Arcadius, who says, “The Greek 
Fathers in the last session of the Council of Florence 
being asked by Pope Eugcnius the Fourth, why they 
added those prayers after the words of Christ as if the 
consecration was not yet perfected, answered—That they 
made no doubt but the consecration was made by the 
words of Christ, but nevertheless they said those prayers, 
that benefit might accrue to us by that sacrifice.” This 
interpretation, as Brett afterwards says, “w T as given by 
the Bishop of Nice only, without the knowledge or con¬ 
sent of the rest ” (the Greek bishops). The Eastern 
Church has always rejected the authority of this council, 
nor can wc suppose that its teaching is there fairly repre¬ 
sented. Constantinople was at that time besieged by the 
Turks, and the Easterns could only obtain a promise of 
assistance from the West by consenting to a reconciliation 
and union with the Latin Church. Her delegates, with 
the exception of Mark, Bishop of Ephesus, were har¬ 
assed or starved into submission—a feigned acquiescence, 
for it was no better, with the Latin teaching. On their 
return, their acts were disavowed by the Eastern Church, 
and themselves deposed or imprisoned. 
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the Latin Fathers, we often find an emphatic 
statement that consecration is effected by the 
words of Institution. Thus, Tertullian speaks of 
Christ “ calling bread His Body,” 4 and St. Cyprian 
that Christ taking the cup, blessed it, saying, “ This 
is My Blood of the New Testament.” 5 Extracts 
are elsewhere given from St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Augustine in proof of the same point. 
[Eucharist.] Amongst early writers of the Eastern 
Church, we sometimes, though not universally, 
find different language. Thus St. Justin, it can¬ 
not be doubted, believed that the consecration was 
effected by the words of Institution ; G though he 
afterwards says [sec. 67], “ in all our oblations wc 
bless the Maker of all things, through His Son 
Jesus Christ, and through the Holy Ghost;” and 
St. lrcnceus, though, like St. Justin, attributing 
consecration to the words of Institution, 7 says 
in another place, “the bread receives the in¬ 
vocation (IrthA^crt?) of God, and is no longer 
common bread.” Other Greek Fathers arc more 
explicit. Thus St. Cyril of Jerusalem says, 
“We call upon the merciful God to send forth 
His Holy Spirit upon the gifts lying before 
Him, that He may make the bread the Body of 
Christ and the wine the Blood of Christ; for 
whatsoever the Holy Ghost has touched is sancti¬ 
fied and changed.” 3 This prayer is very remark¬ 
able as being used after the words of Institution, 
considering that St. Cyril previously said : “ Since 
Christ had declared and said of the bread, ‘ This is 
My Body,’ who shall dare to doubt any longer; 
and since He has affirmed and said, ‘ This is My 
Blood,’ who shall ever hesitate saying that it is not 
His Blood.” St. Chrysostom also often speaks of 
the Holy Spirit as the Agent in the Eucharistic con¬ 
secration. Thus, he says that the priest “ invokes 
the Holy Spirit and consummates the most awful 
sacrifice,” 9 and speaks of the Spirit “hovering 
over the gifts set before ns.” 10 

In the liturgies of the Eastern Church, we al¬ 
ways find this prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Ghost inserted after the words of Institution. 
There arc also some traces of the same doctrine in 
the Western Church, as in the Mozarabic 11 (or 
Missale Mixtiim) and Gallican liturgies, 12 though 
the “Invocation” is sometimes omitted, and is 
rarely given in clear and express terms as in the 
Eastern liturgies. Paschasius Radbertus, a wcll- 

4 Advers. Judocos, c. x. 5 Epist. lxiii. sec. 6. 

6 Apol. i. sec. 06. 7 Adv. llccrcs. iv. 17. 

8 Led. xxiii. sec. 7 (Oxf. trails].). 

9 De Sacerdotio, lib. vi. sec. 519. 

10 ILomil. xxiv. in 1 Cor. (Oxf. traiisl.). 

11 “Domine, sacrificia depen dentes supplices flagitamus: 
ut effundas in his hostiis sancti Spiritus tui largitateni. 
Ut diiin a Te benedicta sumimus : omni nos benedictione 
refcctos : et a criminuin vincnlis liberatos: omnibus 
modis gaudiemns.” In prima Dom. post Oct. Epiplianire 
Dom. post pridie oratio. “Recitatis, Domine, Unigeniti 
Tiii sacramentorum prseceptis . . . supplices rogarnus ac 
petimus. Ut in his sacrificiis benedictionum tuarum plcni- 
tudo descendat; et infundas in eis imbrem Spiritus tui 
sancti dc coelis. Ut fiat hoc sacrificium secundum ordi- 
ncm Mclchisedech . . .” In Quinta Dom. Quadrigesiime 

st pridie. 

12 Dcsccndat, Domine, m his sacrificiis bcnedictionis coae- 
ternus et co-operator Paraclitus Spiritus ut oblationem 
qnam tibi de tua terra fructifieante porregimus coelesti per- 
muneratione ial. permutatione) te sanctificante suinamu? 
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known writer of the Western Church of the 
ninth century, very clearly states that the bread 
and wine are changed by the ineffable sanctifica¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 1 

From what has been stated, it appears very 
probable that in all primitive liturgies there was, 
after the words of Institution, a prayer for the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Why this prayer has 
been omitted, or very indistinctly stated, in the 
liturgies of the Western Church, cannot now be 
ascertained. It cannot, from the evidence before 
us, be deemed essential, as if without it conse¬ 
cration were invalid. Ily writers of the Eastern 
Church it is admitted, as we have seen, that the 
words of the Institution effect the sacramental 
change, of which fresh proof is added below 
from St. Chrysostom. 2 It cannot, therefore, be 
supposed that this prayer is indispensable, 
though undoubtedly the elements are conse¬ 
crated by the instrumentality of the Holy 
Ghost; so that through His Divine Power, 
bread and wine become the Body and Blood 
of our Lord and Saviour. Christ who once on 
Calvary, through the Eternal Spirit, offered Him¬ 
self without spot to God [Heb. ix. 14], is new 
through the same Spirit offered by the Church 
in an unbloody manner ( advrus ) in the Euchar¬ 
istic Mysteries. 

INVOCATION OE SAINTS. Asking the 
intercession of the saints departed for ourselves 
or for others still living in the Church Militant. 
The limits within which such requests may be 

ut translata fruge in corpore, ealicc in cruore, profieiat 
mentis quod obtnlimus pro delietis.” Missale Gotlricum 
sen Gothigallieanimi. Missa in Assumptione Sanctse 
Marise. Post Mysterium. “Deseendat, preeamur oinni- 
potens Deus, super base quse tibi offerimus Vcrbum tuum 
sanctum: desccndat incestimabilis gioriae tuse Spiritus: dc- 
scendat antiques indulgentise tuse donum, ut fiat oblatio 
nostra hostia spiritalis in odorein suavitatis accepta . .” 
Vetus Missale Gallicanum. Missa S. Germani Episcop. 
Post sccrcta. 

1 “Vcrum ctiam quotidie (Christus) tollit peccata 
inundi, lavatque nos a peccatis nostris quotidie in san¬ 
guine suo cum ejusdem beate passionis ad altarc memoria 
replicatur, cum panis et vini crcatura sacramentum 
carnis et sanguinis ejns ineffabili Spiritus sanctificatione 
transfertur. ” [De Corpora et Sanguine Domini , c. ix.] 
“ Non in nrerito conseerantis sed in verbo efficitnr Crea- 
toris et virtute Spiritus Sancti ut caro Cliristi et sanguis, 
non alia quam quee de Spiritu Sancto creata est, vera fide 
credatur ct spiritali intelligentia degnstetur. Si enim 
in incrito esset sacerdotis, non ad Christum pertineret ; 
nnne autem sicut Ipse est qui baptisat, ita Ipse est qui 
per Spiritum Sanctum lianc suam efiicit carnem et trans- 
fundit vinum in sanguinem. Quis enim alius in utero 
creare potucrit, ut Vcrbum caro fieret ? Sic itaque in hoc 
inystcrio credendum est quod eadem virtute Spiritus 
Sancti per Verhum Christi caro ipsius et sanguis efficiatur 
invisibili operatione.” [Ibid. c. xii.] 

2 “For His Word cannot deceive, but our senses are 
easily beguiled. That bath never failed, but this in 
most things goetli wrong ; since then the Word saith, 
* This is My Body/ let us both be persuaded, and believe, 
and look at it with the eyes of the mind,” [. Homil . 
Ixxxii. of SL Matthew . Oxf. trail si. ] The priest says: 
“This is My Body—that word changes the elements” 
(fierappvO/jii^eL rd TrpoKeifieva). St. Chrysostom then 
contrasts the words of Institution spoken by our Lord, 
which are effectual until His coming again for Eucharistic 
consecration, with the words spoken by God at the Crea¬ 
tion, “ increase and multiply,” which have been availing 
through all ages for the propagation of mankind. [De 
Proditiortc Jiidce .] 
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lawfully made have been the subject of much 
controversy; hut a great deal of needless diffi¬ 
culty has been thrown into the question through 
forgetting that “ invoke” and “ invocation,” as 
also “ pray” and “prayer,” are generic words, and 
to he interpreted according to the nature of the 
person invoked. We may invoke God, we may 
invoke men. The former invocation is a prayer 
with worship, the latter a prayer without wor¬ 
ship. But invocation of the saints is too often 
spoken of as if it necessarily implied worship. 

I. With this caution, it is lawful to iuvokethe 
saints for those offices which we believe they can 
and do perform regarding us. They do not share 
(we have reason to believe) the angelic ministry 
on our behalf, and therefore we may not ask it. 
They do pray, and we have reason to believe 
they pray for us ; their intercessions therefore we 
may ask. It is but a cold remark of Bull’s [Cor¬ 
ruptions of the Church of Rome, Works, vol. ii. 
p. 266, Burton’s ed.], when having said that he 
denies not the intercession of the saints in 
general, he continues, “ But this is no reason 
why we should pray to them to pray for us. 
Kay, on the contrary, if the deceased saints do of 
their own accord, and out of their perfect charity, 
pray for us, what need we he so solicitous to call 
upon them for their prayers, especially when our 
reason and Scripture also tells us, that we are 
out of their hearing, and that they do not, cannot 
know our particular wants and necessities?” JSTor 
does he state v r hat are the grounds of reason, or 
the places of Scripture to which he alludes. 
When we "wind up the hymn Benedicite with 
“ 0 ye spirits and souls of the righteous—0 
Ananias, Azarias and Misael, bless ye the Lord,” 
we cannot hear to he asked what need to call on 
them to praise God when they do it of their own 
accord, or to he told “ There is no certainty that 
they hear you.” The mind has gone forth in 
praise, and is quickened by the thought that onr 
praises are joined to the praises of the saints. 
And even so it is in prayer. 

II. The question then arises,—In what light 
should we regard the holy saints with reference 
to this practice ? The answer may he given in 
the words of the “ Articles about religion set out 
by the Convocation, and published by the King’s 
authority” in 1536 [ Formularies of Faith, 1825, 
p. 14]. The article states that “saints now 
being with Christ in heaven he to be honoured 
of Christian people on earth; hut not Avith that 
confidence and honour Avhich are due only unto 
God, trusting to attain at their hands that which 
must he had only of God : but that they be thus 
to he honoured, because they be known the elect 
persons of Christ, because they be passed in 
godly life out of this transitory world, because 
they already do reign in glory Avith Christ: and 
most specially to laud and praise Christ in them 
for their excellent virtues Avhicli be planted in 
them; . . . and finally to take them, in that they 
may, to he the advancers of our prayers and de¬ 
mands unto Christ.” The only questionable 
statement here is in the words, “ they already do 
reign in glory Avith Christ.” If any saints, being 
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martyrs, do already “ reign,” through being re¬ 
ceived into glory with Christ, they do not so 
reign that we in the Church on earth may dare 
to approach them as subjects, and pay them 
honour and reverence equivalent to worship. 

III. The primitive practice of prayer for the 
dead was corrupted by the mediaeval myth of a 
penal purgatory, and so the invocation of saints 
was corrupted by erroneous teaching regarding 
the intermediate state. The Council of Florence, 
a.d. 1439, declared that “those souls which 
having contracted the blemish of sin, being either 
in their bodies, or out of them, purged from it, 
are presently received into heaven, and there 
clearly behold God Himself, one God in Three 
Persons, as He is” [Carranza, Summa Cone. p. 
863], The error remains in the Tridentine de¬ 
cree, and mars its other-wise unexceptionable 
language. It teaches that “ the saints reigning 
with Christ offer their prayers for men to God, 
and that it is good and useful to invoke them as 
suppliants; and for the sake of the obtaining of 
benefits from God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who is our only Redeemer and Saviour, to 
have recourse to their prayers” [scss. xxv.]. 
The belief that the saints are already reigning 
with Christ naturally and logically leads to pray¬ 
ing to them as protectors instead of invoking 
them as intercessors. 

IV. The great liturgies which stand at the 
heads of their respective families scarcely recog¬ 
nize either the intercession or the invocation of 
saints. St. Mark has the Ave Maria. St. 
James has it, but it is a later interpolation. St. 
Chrysostom recognises the intercession. The 
Malabar has “ May Hormisdas keep you, may he 
pray for you” [see Heale’s edit.]. It is a suffi¬ 
cient cause for this reticence that in the earliest 
times there was especial danger of “voluntary 
humility,” as shewn regarding angels, and in the 
aeons and emanations of heretics. When this 
especial danger was past the Church could more 
safely allow an expression of the Communion of 
Saints to enter into her worship. Against the 
errors of later times the true doctrine of the 
intermediate state is our safeguard. 

V. Remembering that doctrine, we may con¬ 
clude by again quoting the article of 153G, “ Of 
praying to saints.” “ Albeit grace, remission of 
sin, and salvation eannot be obtained but of God 
only by the mediation of our Saviour Christ, 
which is only sufficient Mediator for our sins; 
yet it is very laudable to pray to saints . . . 
whose charity is ever permanent, to be inter¬ 
cessors, and to pray for us and with us unto 
Almighty God after this manner: ‘ All holy 
angels and saints in heaven pray for us and with 
us unto the Father, that for His dear Son Jesus 
Christ’s sake we may have grace of Him and 
remission of our sin’ ... so that it be done 
without any vain surperstition as to think that 
any saint is more merciful, or will hear us sooner 
than Christ, or that any saint doth serve for one 
thing more than another, or is patron of the same.” 

IRREGULARITY. ' The infraction of the 
rule laid down by St. Paul for the reception 
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of orders: a canonical impediment precluding 
admission to holy orders, or the exercise of their 
office by clerks. The word is first used by Pope 
Innocent III., and only to be defined in its rami¬ 
fications by a pope or general council. The 
usual division is into [1] irregularity “ ex defectu,” 
or involuntary, and [2] “ ex delicto,” that incurred 
by personal acts [Tit. i.; 1 Tim. c. iii.]. The Coun¬ 
cils of JMicfea, Elvira, and IV. Toledo are precise 
against the admission of persons guilty of crime 
into holy orders. 

The first class includes defects of [1] birth, 
illegitimate persons ; of [2] mind, fools, ignorant, 
or clinics ; [3] of body, in cases of grievous muti¬ 
lation, defects in limb, leprosy, or constitutional 
infirmity—a restriction not earlier than the fifth 
century ; [4] of age, when the Council of Neocce- 
sarea in the fourth century laid down the canoni¬ 
cal age ; of [5] liberty, stewards, married men- 
slaves, or sons of priests under certain restriction, 
[6] of reputation, when notorious offenders; [7] 
of merciful temper, as soldiers or officers of jus¬ 
tice ; or in ease of [8] bigamy. 

The second class includes the homicide, those 
who have been rebaptized or receive orders irre¬ 
gularly, i.e. by deceit, from a bishop who is hereti¬ 
cal, simoniacal or under suspension ; those married 
without their wives’ consent, or without his own 
bishop’s permission, or out of the canonical terms, 
or receiving two orders in one day; those who 
have unlawfully used their orders or usurped the 
exercise of the functions belonging to an order 
not yet attained, or ministered in places under 
censure. In the latter ease, the Pope, if the viola¬ 
tion was open, or the bishop, if it was in secret, can 
give dispensation. Or irregularity “ex delicto” may 
end with the termination of the sin or fault, and 
that “'ex defectu” is sometimes condoned by en¬ 
trance into a religious order. Heresy in parents, 
connivance with heretics, or acceptance of a bene¬ 
fice in the patronage of heretics, constitutes irregular¬ 
ity “ex delicto.” Lyndwood includes advocatesin 
eases of blood, simonists, &c., and reduces it to 
three heads—origin in defect or sin, as from bas¬ 
tardy, bigamy, or marriage with an adulteress; 
in disobedience to the precepts or censures of the 
Church ; in a sin or fault which entails incapacity 
to discharge the duties of the ministry, or to 
receive a higher order without a dispensation. 
At present persons unable to pass their examina 
tion, or with serious bodily and physical defects, 
or notorious offenders, or of uncanonical age, are 
reputed irregular. Archbishop Winchelsea in¬ 
cluded stipendiary priests not taking the pro¬ 
scribed oath. Reynolds added those who received 
confirmation twice ; and Chichele, the bigamous, 
a term including many special eases. [Andre; 
Ferraris ; Lyndwood.] The 113th Canon of a.d. 
1603, declares the “ pain of irregularity” to be 
incurred by any minister revealing or making 
known to any person whatsoever “ any crime or 
offence committed to his trust and secrecy” in 
Confession. Such a breach of spiritual trust, 
therefore, involves the elergyman in loss of his 
benefice, if he have one; or, whether he has or 
not, in incapacity for holding one. 
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’IX0Y2. A mystic word used by the early 
Christians to set forth in a secret manner the 
principal articles of orthodox belief respecting the 
two Natures and the work of our Lord. It is 
found on the earliest monuments of Christianity, 
and in almost the earliest of uninspired Christian 
writings; and a full explanation of its meaning is 
given by Optatus in his treatise against the Dona- 
tists, written about a.d. 370. He writes, “This 
is the Fish, by which is meant Christ; which, by 
the invocation in baptism is introduced into the 
fontal waters, that what had been water might, 
from the word Fish, be called a fish-pool. The 
name of which Fish, in Greek, comprehends in 
one Name by each of its letters, a collection of 
holy names, 'Iydvs, which in Latin is Jesus 
Christus, Dei Filius, Salvator” [Optat. Contra 
Donat, i. 1]. The Greek form of the acrostic is— 
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Tills is the earliest explanation of the symbolic 
word, but it is evidently of quite primitive origin, 
for it is used by Tertullian [a.d. 150-220], as if 
familiar to those for whom he u r as writing his 
Treatise on Baptism. “ We, little fishes, are born 
in water in conformity with IX0Y2, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, nor can we otherwise be saved than 
by remaining therein ” [Tertull. de Bapt. i.]. St. 
Clement of Alexandria also refers to the symbol 
\Pcedag. iii. 2], as do St. Augustine and many 
other of the Fathers. 

The connection of the idea with the immersion 
and emersion which occurred in primitive baptism 
is sufficiently plain. It seems also to bo associated 
with a scriptural idea not unfrequently used in 
the prophecies of the Old Testament, in which 
the work of the Gospel is represented under the 
idea of fishing, as in Jer. xvi. 16; Amos iv. 2; 
Habbak. i. 15. How this idea was taken up by our 
Lord, and how it was associated with the secular 
occupation of some of the Apostles, is sufficiently 
familiar to the reader, to make a reference to Matt, 
iv. 18, 19; Luke v. 2, 10, all that is necessary. 
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JACOBITES. [Monophysites.] 

JANSENISM. The rise of Jansenism may¬ 
be traced back to the Council of Trent, and to 
the suspicion of semi-Pelagianism that had al¬ 
ways attached to the teaching of the Schools. 
Baius, a learned doctor in the University at Lou¬ 
vain, was the precursor of Jansen. In the year 
1567, certain statements of his, referring to the 
Augustinian theory of grace, were condemned by 
Pope Pius Y. in seventy-six propositions, yet with¬ 
out naming the author. In a.d. 1580, Gregory XIII. 
was persuaded by the Jesuit Tolet to renewthe con¬ 
demnation, in which Baius tacitly acquiesced. 

In the first year of the seventeenth century, 
the Dominicans were taxed by the Jesuits with 
teaching reformed doctrines. “ Even a Pro¬ 
testant might subscribe Dominican doctrine,” 
were the words of Cardinal Du Perron to Cle¬ 
ment VIII. The Dominicans retorted by accus¬ 
ing Molina of Pelagianism; and not without 
reason, for he taught that free-will without the 
aid of grace can produce morally good works ; 
that it can withstand temptation; that it can 
urge itself to effectual acts of love, hope, faith, 
repentance, &c. 

In 1588, the Inquisition charged Molina with 
heresy. Acquaviva, General of the Order of 
Jesuits, caused the question to be transferred to 
Pome, well knowing how useful the Order had 
made themselves as Janissaries of the Holy See. 
Clement VIII., though expressing himself as op¬ 
posed to Molinist doctrine, withheld any formal 
judgment. The spirit of discord continued to 
smoulder till nearly the middle of the century, 
when it broke forth, a.d. 1640, at Port Boyal. 
Jean Verger de ITauranne, afterwards the Abbe 
St. Cyran, had been appointed confessor to the 
institution at Port Eoyal, by Zamet, Bishop of 
Langrcs. The youthful Abbess La Mere An- 
gelique, of the Arnauld family, hcFving brought 
her house under a high state of discipline, accord¬ 
ing to the severe Cistercian rule, the inmates 
increased rapidly; and in 1626 a house was pur¬ 
chased in the Faubourg St. Jacques, at Paris, 
called also Port Eoyal, to which the nuns re¬ 
moved. In 1638, Port Eoyal des Champs was 
tenanted by male recluses, who were bound by 
no vow, under Verger, now St. Cyran, as their 
superior. Among the names of note that were 
connected with this establishment, are Arnauld, 
Lancelot, De Sacy Le Maitre, of the highest legal 
reputation in Paris, Nicole, Tillemont, Quesnel, 
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Singlin, the eminent physician Ilamon, and the 
Dukes of Liancourt and Lunnez. Blaise Pascal 
also was on intimate terms with the associated 
members, though not himself an associate. Life 
at Port Eoyal was of primitive simplicity and 
austere sanctity. Three o’clock a.m. was the 
hour for rising. After common prayer, all kissed 
the earth in token of spiritual abasement before 
Him who heareth prayer. A chapter from the 
Gospels and another from the Epistles were then 
read kneeling, and another prayer concluded the 
morning devotion. Church fasts were rigidly ob¬ 
served. Two hours in the forenoon, and two in 
the afternoon, were devoted to daily labour in 
the garden and farm, where dukes might be seen 
drawing the furrow, basket-weaving, or construc¬ 
ting cells for themselves and their successors. A 
well conducted seminary, under Lancelot, was a 
principal feature among the many good works 
of Port Eoyal. To the regular clergy and the 
monastic orders they gave deep offence, by a 
harsh cynicism, and ceaseless charges of lax 
discipline; and if their piety was of a higher 
order, it was less useful as an example, by being 
mingled with superstition and fanaticism. Hence 
they were branded from the first with the by¬ 
name of Eigorists. Such was the discipline at 
Port Eoyal des Champs, when, a.d. 1640, a 
posthumous work, by Cornelius Jansen, Bishop 
of Ypres, was published, entitled Augustinus , a 
fellow-work to Petrus Aurelius, by his friend St. 
Cyran. In this, the doctrines of grace, free-will, 
original sin, and predestination, were set forth, 
as its name imports, in the spirit, and very often 
in the exact words of Augustine, the aim of the 
author being to represent, not his own views, 
but the exact teaching of the Father. 1 The in- 
troduction to the work exhibits the principal 
topics of fault found with the Scholastic theology, 
as being too highly dialectic, too little spiritual; 
and it contains the first exposure of that mon¬ 
strous Jesuitical position “ dc probabili,” which 
gave such scope for Pascal’s wit; it being held 
by the casuists of the Order that any opinion with 
respect to the morality of an action that has 
been advanced by a learned and good man, may 
be accepted as probably correct and acted upon, 
however a man’s own individual conscience may 
declare to him that it is wrong. Altogether the 
book appeared to be an express censure of the 
Jesuits. The whole weight of the Order, therefore, 
1 Jansen’s August. ; II. Proccm. xxix. 65. 
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was brought into play to ensure its condemnation 
at Borne, which accordingly took place by bull 
of Urban VIII., a.d. 1642. The work continued 
to be the text-book in the Netherlands and at 
Port Itoyal des Champs. The clergy of Prance 
and the nobility sided with the Jesuits. The 
lower orders, always attracted by the ascetic 
spirit, and by anything like self-devotion on the 
part of the rich, took part with the Jansenists, 
whose following therefore was by far the most 
numerous. The hold of Jansenism upon the 
popular affection was riveted by liberality hi 
politics, and by an intelligent zeal in conducting 
the work of instruction. Added to this, the 
Port Boyal press poured forth accurate editions 
and useful abridgments of learned works, as well 
as elementary manuals for students. The Latin 
and Greek grammars by Lancelot for a long 
time were the best that could be nlaced in the 
hand of the student. 

The following are the main points of Jansen’s 
deductions from Augustine. Man, he taught, was 
created perfect and upright in his own nature, 
though capable of corruption. Bighteousness 
was natural to him ; and was no superaddecl gift 
of grace. His will was free, though subordinate 
to the will of God ; yet only subordinate, as love 
is subordinate to its object. After the Fall his 
freedom became a mere lifeless form; he lacks 
all power of putting good resolve in execution ; 
if he abstains from sin, it is from fear, or pride, 
or constitutional disposition—sin antagonizing 
sin. If he does good, it is in opposition to his 
will This depraved condition can only be 
remedied by the grace of Christ, which infuses a 
Divine saving principle into the life of man, sets 
free the fettered will, and strengthens him for 
action. This grace acts with irresistible energy, 
and is always effectual. It supersedes that unreal 
freedom of will that came in with the Fall of 
Man, for grace alone is freedom, the converse of 
all external compulsion. When Scripture says 
that God “ will have all men to be saved,” it 
means, not every individual, but individuals of 
every class, Jew and Greek, high and low, rich 
and poor, who are predestined to salvation from 
all eternity ; only for these did Christ die. This 
gift of grace manifests its inward presence by 
sensations of spiritual joy, as being the very in¬ 
dwelling of the Deity. 

This being a matter of experience only to the 
few who are of the elect, it was assumed as a 
test of worthiness for sacramental communion, and 
all were repelled who fell short of it. “The sac¬ 
rament is a feast for eagles, and not for crows.” 1 
It was in conformity with these principles of his 
friend Jansen that St. Cyran used to withhold 
the sacrament from those under his charge, that 
they might ascertain by the experience of their 
feelings whether they truly hungered for it. For 
this he was denounced to Bichelieu, who had en¬ 
deavoured in vain to make a political tool of St. 
Cyran. The Abbe was arrested and thrown into 

1 These, however, are the words of Arnauld in his 
treatise De la frequente Communion , with the motto 
“ Sansta Sanctis.” 
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prison at Vincennes within eight days of the 
death of Jansen [a.d. 1638]. At the end of live 
years Bichelieu died, and the Abbe was set at 
liberty, but he died in the same year, aged sixty- 
two, declaring that he left behind him twelve 
others stronger than himself. In the mean time, 
the Augustinus had been edited by Amauld, and 
followed in a.d. 1644 by a defence of the Augus¬ 
tinus by the same hand, now Principal of Port 
Boyal. Carnet, Syndic of the Theological Faculty 
at Paris, drew up a body of live articles condemn¬ 
ing certain opinions said to be contained in the 
Augustinus, but without indicating the delin¬ 
quent. These opinions were to the effect that, 

1. There are precepts that are impossible for 
just men to observe with their present powers, 
however willing and earnest they may be, and 
grace is wanting to them whereby they might be 
possible. 

2. No one of our fallen nature can resist the 
internal operations of grace. 

3. In our fallen condition, freedom from in¬ 
ward necessity is not required to render actions 
meritorious or otherwise; it is sufficient if there 
be freedom from outward compulsion. 

4. Semi-Pelagianism allownd that inward pre¬ 
venting grace was needful for the performance of 
particular acts, and even as the commencement 
of faith; but in this they were heretical, that 
they affirmed such grace might be thwarted or 
obeyed by the will of man. 

5. It is semi-Pelagianism to affirm that Christ 
died for all men universally". 

Jansen having embodied in his work a state¬ 
ment that had already been condemned by the 
Boman See in Eaius, without perceiving that it 
was Augustinian, Innocent X., a weak illiterate 
pontiff, was easily persuaded by Cardinal Chigi 
that such contumacy" was an impeachment of papal 
infallibility, and in the Bull “ De oeeasione” con¬ 
demned the first four propositions as heretical, 
and the last as rash, impious, and full of blas¬ 
phemy [a.d. 1653]. Arnauld hit upon an expe¬ 
dient that for a time rendered the bull harmless. 
“True,” he said, “ the See of Borne has authority 
to decide with respect to doctrine, and every good 
Catholic must submit to its decree ; but the Holy 
See may misapprehend fad, 2 whether a book con¬ 
tains certain statements or no : the meaning also 
of a writer may be misunderstood. Let the five 
propositions be heretical, yet, with the exception 
of the first, they are to be found neither in letter 
nor in spirit in the writings of Jansen.” Hence 
arose the celebrated distinction of de facto and de 
jure. The elements of mischief were still smoul¬ 
dering, when the Due de Liancourt was refused 
communion as a Jansenist, and Arnauld put forth 
two letters on the subject. From the second, two 
additional propositions were extracted and con¬ 
demned by r the Faculty of Theology, and the writer 
was expelled the Sorbonne. The work of busi¬ 
ness-like persecution now began, and two months 
after the expidsion of Arnauld, a.d. 1656, the 
civil authorities proceeded to enforce an order in 

E.g., as in the papal condemnation of Galileo’s theory 

of planetary movement. 
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Council that every novice and scholar should he 
removed from Port Royal. It was at this juncture 
that the eighteen famous Provincial letters of 
Blaise Pascal appeared. 1 2 It is impossible to 
overrate their etfect; though while we read them, 
it should he home in mind that they are the plead¬ 
ings of an advocate burning with a sense of injury 
done to a bosom friend. Every advantage given 
by the moral obliquity of Jesuitical casuistry was 
diligently turned to account and made the butt of 
witty scorn, while the Jansenists, by force of con¬ 
trast, shone forth as saintly men of an uncompro¬ 
mising virtue, and graces that came out brightly 
under persecution. Voltaire has said of these let¬ 
ters that the best comedies of Moliere contained 
nothing more witty than the earlier, and that there 
was nothing more eloquent in Bossuet than the 
latter; in fact that they constituted an epoch iu 
French literature. These letters “ did more to 
ruin the name of Jesuit than all the controversies 
of Protestantism or all the fulminations of the 
parliament of Paris.” 2 ££ Tlie spirit of Pascal,” 
says Macaulay, ££ was the spirit of St. Bernard; 
but the delicacy of his wit, the purity, the energy, 
the simplicity of his rhetoric had never been 
equalled, except by the great masters of Attic 
eloquence. All Europe read and admired, laughed 
and wept.” 3 Possibly Pascal had no very inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the principles of the Order, 
and was determined to be blind to everything 
but the great wrong suffered by his friend of 
Port Royal. The blow was felt severely by the 
Jesuits, who knew that the wit, and irony, and 
cruel sarcasm that sparkle throughout these letters 
had made them the laughingstock of Europe. 
Yet forty years elapsed before any regular answer 
was attempted by Father Daniel. As a set-off 
for this heavy blow, a.d. 1656, Cardinal Chigi, 
now Alexander VII., confirmed the condemnation 
of his predecessor, and declared specifically that 
the five propositions contained de facto Jansenist 
error. In the following year, the faculty of Paris 
prepared a formulary for signature avowing an 
unreserved acceptance of this last confirmatory 
bull, and which the clergy, and the inmates of 
every conventual establishment, were called upon 
to sign. The nuns of Port Royal refused to sign, 
and were thrown into prison and refused com¬ 
munion. Fontaine and De Sacy were confined 
in the Bastille, where the latter proceeded at his 
leisure with his translation of Holy Scripture [a.d. 
1666]. Four of the bishops also refused to sub¬ 
scribe, and as it was deemed advisable to avoid 
imprisoning the heads of the Church, they were 
left unmolested, until Clement IX. succeeded, 
a.d. 1668, when a compromise was effected, the 
prison doors were opened, the captive nuns set 
free, and the proscribed Jansenists came forth 
from their hiding-places. The Mere Angelique 
having witnessed the removal by force of seventy- 
five inmates of her house, breathed her last, a.d. 
1671, aged seventy-eight years. A portion of 

1 Entitled Lettrcs icrites a un Provincial par un de ses 
Amis. 

2 Hallam, 1650-1700, iv. sec. 1. 

3 Macaulay’s Hist. II. vi. 
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the nuns having subscribed to the articles of 
condemnation, Port Royal de Paris was made 
over to them with a considerable portion of the 
revenue belonging to Port Royal des Champs; 
here, however, the seminaries were again fre¬ 
quented ; the learned Tillemont became an in¬ 
mate as a recluse, and Racine as a student. De 
Sacy having completed his work, the members 
circulated the Scriptures in French. Louis XIV., 
££ abhorring Jansenism quite as much as he ab¬ 
horred Protestantism, and very much more than 
lie abhorred Atheism,” 4 was restrained from any 
outward act of persecution by the influence of the 
good Duchess of Longueville; but she died in 
1679, when a royal edict was obtained by the 
Jesuits forbidding the admission of fresh mem¬ 
bers to the Jansenist community. Their schools 
gradually died away. In this year the Benedic¬ 
tines of St. Maur in France published their 
edition of St. Augustine’s works from original 
sources, when it was found that preceding editors 
had unscrupulously tampered with the text; the 
Father now spoke more clearly than ever the 
language of Jansen. In 1684 De Sacy Le Maitre 
died, Arnauld in 1694, Hicole in 1695, and 
Lancelot, as a Benedictine monk, in the same year. 
The sun of Jansenism shone forth brightly once 
more in Quesnel before it finally set. The Re 
flexions Morales of this Father of the Oratory 
attracted much notice for its deep fervour and 
religious spirit; but it was thoroughly Jansenistic. 
He had never signed the five propositions, and 
his confessor put the question to the Sorbonne 
whether he might admit to communion a spiritual 
person who had done no more than maintain the 
“reverential silence” of the four bishops. The Bull 
of Clement XI., “Vineam Domini” [a.d. 1705] 
declared that this neutral position was not suffi¬ 
cient. The nuns of Port Royal still refused to 
sign, and their refusal ended this time in a final 
break-up of the establishment. All the revenues 
were transferred to the rival house in Paris, and 
the title-deeds were seized by a commissary. 
The nuns were apportioned among the convents 
of other dioceses, the buildings were pulled down, 
and even the graveyard desecrated by a removal 
of the remains to other cemeteries. It was the 
centenary year of the first reforms of the youthful 
Mere Angelique. Father Quesnel had been an 
unconscious cause of the suppression of Jansen¬ 
ism as an institution in France; he was equally 
so of the rise of the Jansenist archicpiscopal see 
of Utrecht that still exists. His Reflexions Mo¬ 
rales had been condemned by the Bull “ Unigeni- 
tus” [a.d. 1713]. Xoailles, Archbishop of Paris, 
four prelates, and several doctors of the Sorbonne, 
appealed against the Papal judgment to a general 
council; hence they gained the name of “ Appel¬ 
lants.” By a fresh Bull, “Pastoralis Officii,” sub¬ 
scription was enforced as a necessary act of 
canonical obedience. The Archbishop, in true 
keeping with his character, gave way. Others 
preferred exile to subscription. Holland gave 
an asylum; and, according to Ranke, 5 Jansenists 
were to be found at this period in Vienna and 
* Macaulay. 5 Hist, of the Popes,, rui. 18. 
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Brussels, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, dissemina- 
nating their doctrines throughout Christendom, 
either openly or by stealth. Utrecht had been 
raised in the time of Philip II. of Spain to the 
dignity of an archiepiscopal see [a.d. 1559]. The 
other United Provinces, on shaking off the Spanish 
yoke, became Calvinist, hut Utrecht and Haarlem 
continued in the Roman communion. In 1702 
Archbishop Coddc, an intimate friend and pupil 
of Arnauld’s, was denounced at the Court of 
Rome as a Jansenist, and suspended. A papal 
nominee, recommended by the Jesuits, was re¬ 
jected by the chapters of Utrecht and Haarlem, 
though lie was afterwards accepted by the latter. 
Hence a schism was the result, and Utrecht was 
the point for which Quesnel and the French 
refugees naturally made. The appellant bishops 
communicated without reserve with the Jansenists. 
In 1763 a synod was held by Archbishop Mein- 
arts at Utrecht, and its acts were sent to Rome 
for confirmation, but no notice was taken of them. 
Newly elected bishops have in the same way 
notified their appointment, but with no other 
result. The suffragan sees of Haarlem, restored 
in 1742, and Deventer in 1752, still maintain 
their connection with Utrecht, but can scarcely 
have a long existence in their present condition, 
it being stated that there are only twenty-five 
congregations, with four thousand souls ; a body 
of thirty clergy, and a seminary at Amersfoot 
with a very limited number of students [Wetzer 
u. Welte, Kirchen Lexicon ]. 

If this be the germ of a national Episcopal 
Church, it may prove a source of blessing far and 
■wide in Northern Europe. The doctrines of 
Jansen and Calvin are near enough to form a 
film stepping-stone to something more Catholic 
and better. 

[Jansenii Augustinus; Did. des Mores Jan- 
senistes; Lancelot, Mem. de St. Cyran; Fon¬ 
taine, Mem. p. servir a VII. de P. R.; Bibliu- 
theque Universelle, t. xiv. ; Gerberon, Hist, 
de Jansenism; Leydeker, Hist, de Jansenism; 
Rcuchlin, Gescldchte d. P. R.; Wigger’s Kirchen 
Statistik; Tregelles’ Jansenists; Arman d d’An- 
dilly, Recueil; Pascal’s Lettres Provinciates ; 
Racine, Abrege de VH. de P. R.; Du Fosse, 
Mem.; Baylc’s Did. Jansenius; Du Mas, Hist, 
d. Cinq Prop. d. Jans.; Voltaire, Siecle de Louis 
XIV. ii. 264; Ranke, Gesch. viii.; Macaulay’s 
Hist. II. vi.; Hallam, Introd. 1650-1700.] 

JEHOVAH. The Tetragrammaton, or Inef¬ 
fable Name of God, as known by the Hebrews, or 
covenant people, is a word of the greatest im¬ 
portance, for it is not only that in this, as in 
other cases, the name given to God by a nation 
implies the character of its own moral develop¬ 
ment, but this Name being given to them as a 
Revelation from God Himself, involves, of course, 
elements of thought beyond what they had at¬ 
tained to, and in Holy Scripture the very giving 
of a name is, even in ordinary cases, understood to 
express the true idea of the person or thing so 
named, so that in the case of God the revelation 
of the Divine Name is really a revelation of the 
Divine Nature. The Name of God is thus dis- 
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tinct from the general title of His Godhead, 
which has been separately considered. [Elohim.] 
His Name is that which distinguishes Him as the 
true God from all the personages, whether imagi¬ 
nary or mythical, who claimed the title of Deity 
amongst the heathen. Besides these names, we 
find God spoken of as 'J1X, Adonai, my Lord, or 

Master; Ns or jd bs, El or El Shaddai, the 
Almighty; niS32 Vi/S, the God of Sabaoth or 
Hosts; £>sifeP irhip, the Holy One of Israel. 
Such names express various attributes or relation¬ 
ships of God, but Elohim and Jehovah are His 
true names, the one expressing His Divine Na¬ 
ture, the other His essential character as distinct 
from all who are supposed to possess that Divine 
Nature. The antiquity of the knowledge of the 
actual name of Jehovah is therefore a matter 
of interesting inquiry, iu addition to the real 
meaning of that name, for it supplies a criterion 
by which to determine the spiritual advancement 
of the Hebrew race in its earliest period. 

[I.] Derivation op the Name. There can 
scarcely be any doubt that the letters of this 
name are derived from the substantive verb [nifP, 

from mn,] according to its most ancient spelling. 
The point is almost settled by the words of God 
Himself, in which He develops the meaning of 
His Name as the Self-existent, “I am that I am.” 
The opinion of Luzzato, quoted in Rosenmiiller’s 
Scholia, from his Animadversions on Lsaiali, only 
needs to be stated, viz. that the word is derived 
from the interjections PH, an exclamation of sor¬ 
row, and 'IT, of joy; so that it should signify 
that God is the author of all joy and sorrow. 

[II.] Its Pronunciation. It is literally cer¬ 
tain that the ordinary pronunciation is not the 
true one. The vowels of Jehovah are derived 
from the Name of God, Adonai. The custom of 
the Jews was to read Adonai, wherever the sacred 
Name occurs alone, but when Adonai occurs in 
juxtaposition with it, then Elohim was read as 
the substitutional word. Accordingly, the vowel 
points are borrowed in the one case from Adonai, 
in the other case from Elohim. Accordingly, in 
the translation of the LXX. niiT* is ordinarily 
rendered by 6 Kvpios • in the Syrian Peshito 
in St. Jerome, Dominus. In the Eng¬ 
lish version we have the word Lord given as 
its rendering, which carries on the ancient tradi¬ 
tional habit of reverence, while at the same time 
the practice of printing it in capitals when it 
stands as representing the rerpaypa/x/xarov, en¬ 
ables the reader to know the fact, which in the 
ancient translations was left undistinguished. 
St. Jerome even gives the word Adonai in Exod. 
vi. 3, shewing thus that his Jewish instructors 
were in the habit of making this substitution. 
Moreover, the prefixes 3 b 13 D would take chirik 
before ', whereas they take pathach or tsere be¬ 
fore nin\ This is another proof that MIS was 
intended to be pronounced instead of the written 
consonants. Also the 0 3 3 13 3 letters lake 
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dagesh lene after this word, whereas they should 
not do so after a quiescent consonant. 

"We must therefore look to some other source 
than the punctuation for the true pronunciation 
of these letters. 

Some have looked to the paraphrase of St. John 
as supplying the clue. Siuce lie writes, 6 (Sv Kal 
6 r[v Kal 6 epyo/^eros [Apoc. i. 4, 8], it lias been 
thought that mrp was compounded out of the 
future (whence '), the participle (whence in), 
and the preterite (whence m) : so that rhiT 
slioulcl mean He Who is, and teas, and is to come . 
I his is, however, untenable, for it was plainly 
unknown to the ancient Jews, nor does St. John 
always use the triple idea, whereas he could not 
but have done so had it been thus essential to 
the name. The LXX. would not have interpreted 
it by 6 Kvptos and 6 wV if they had known of this 
derivation. All the passages quoted in its favour 
from the Targums merely express the eternity of 
God, and this unchangeable continuance of the 
Divine Xature is expressed by the mere fact of 
the noun being formed from the future. There 
is therefore no need to attribute to this word an 
origin so singularly composite, but it will rather 
take its place amongst the futurist substan¬ 
tives of the language, like Isaac, Jacob, Israel, 
Jabin. 

We may therefore reject the usual vocalization, 
as belonging really to another set of consonants. 
What, then, should the vowels be 1 The variety 
of opinion on the subject is shewn by the fact 
that mrv, nvp, ‘nirv, rriny rnn\ mrv, mrv, mrv, 

have all met with their supporters. 

We cannot go to the Jews for the determina¬ 
tion of this question, because they steadily refuse 
to pronounce this holy Name. Their saying is 
that whosoever pronounces it will have no share 
in eternal life [Talmud, Traci. Sanhedrin, fol. 90, 
col. 1]. • This was grounded upon Levit. xxiv. 
16, where the mention of the Xante in way of 
blasphemy is forbidden, and this was extended 
by the Jews to all mention of it. It was only 
to be pronounced by the High Priest once a year, 
on the Day of Atonement. Simeon the Just, the 
last High Priest, is said to have been the last 
who pronounced it. The Jews, unable to deny 
our Blessed Lord’s miracles, have asserted that 
He wrought them by being in possession of this 
secret respecting the pronunciation of the ineffable 
Hame. It was, however, a solemn secret amongst 
them, and therefore we cannot expect to learn it 
from their authorities. 

If we turn to ancient authors we find that it is 
variously represented in Greek. Taw, Jao, in 
Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch, Johannes Lydus, 
Macrobius, Origen, Irenams, Epiphanius, Euse¬ 
bius, the Abraxas gems of the Basilidians ; Tevw, 
Jeuo, in Porphyry; Taov, Jaou, in Clemens 
Alexandrinus. These forms, however, seem to be 
intended as Greek equivalents for the consonants 
alone, without regard to the vowels, thus, I £ U£ . 
We do not then learn anything from these forms, 
even supposing them to be of Hebrew origin, but 
it is quite probable that some of them, at least, 
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are traceable to another source, and have nothing 
to do until the Holy Xame. 

In Theodoret and Epiphanius we find the word 
Ta/?e. Theodoret says this was the Samaritan 
pronunciation of the word which the Hebrews 
call “ ineffable,” but the Jews pronounce it Aia. 
Grammatical analogy is in favour of this form 
m,T, Jahveh. From this form also would natu¬ 
rally be derived the abbreviated and suffixed 
forms Jah, and Jah and Jahu, as in Isaiah, Isaiahu 
[}rp for iru] ; and Jelio-, Jo-, as in Jehonatlian, 

Jonathan. 

This form, Jahveh, is adopted by Ewald, Don- 
sius, Gesenius, and Hengstenberg. 

Analogies will be quoted for the form rnrr or 
Him, Jahvah; but the abbreviations favour the 
termination in m, veil, and also the grammatical 
custom that the termination in ah should belong 
to feminine abstract nouns. Eor is it necessary 
to refute the forms mm or mm, Jeliveli, proposed 
by Gussetius; mm, proposed by Mercer and a La- 
pide; Him or mm, Jahvo, proposed by Ludo- 

vicus Cappellus, for no sufficient reason can be 
suggested on their behalf. The form Jehveh is 
inconsistent with the suffixed form in the proper 
names, which would then require to be written 
Isaieliu. Jahvo is inconsistent with grammatical 
usage. Untenable, also, is the proposition of 
H. E. G. Paulus, that the word is of the Piel 
form, Jehova, He toho makes to he; also, the idea 
of Reuss, approved by Gesenius, that Jahveh is 
not a future of the Kal but of the Hiphil form, 
meaning, He who made to exist, the Creator. 
The Hiphil form of mn does not occur. The 
Greek interpreter Venetus does indeed render it 
6 ovrovpyos, or 6 ovrwry?, perhaps with this 
meaning. In both Old and Xew Testaments the 
idea attaching to this Xame is not that of creation 
but of self-existence, so that this notion may be 
entirely set aside. 

[III.] Its Origin. Various learned men have 
maintained that this word has a foreign origin, 
generally supposed to be Egijptian; it being 
fancied that Moses learned it in Egypt, and in¬ 
troduced it amongst the Hebrews. So Gesner, 
Reinhard, Voltaire, Peter von Bohlen. It is a 
mistake to suppose with Gesner that the seven 
vowels with which the Egyptians are said in 
Eusebius \Praip. Evang. lib. vi. c. 6], to have 
praised God had any reference to the Xame 
Jehovah. The vowels are merely used as a 
musical stave, t e p w o v a. They are signs of 
the Moon, of Mercury, of the Sun, of Mars, 
of Jupiter, and of Saturn, and served thus the 
purposes of astrological worsliip-song. Eusebius 
was led astray by imagining that the Divine 
Xame of the Hebrews consisted of vowels, but 
no author, Christian or Jewish, can be quoted to 
shew that the Egyptians made the word Jehovah 
out of their voAvels. 

Equally mistaken is the attempt to connect the 
Xame with the inscription on the Temple of Isis 
[Plutarch, -rrepl Ter. Kal ’Ocrt p. sect. 9], even i( 
that inscription be genuine, for Isis represents at 
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best but the Pantheistic idea of Nature, and is 
quite distinct from the idea of absolute, eternal 
subjectivity, which constitutes the Hebrew theo¬ 
logy. 

Neither does Pharaoh’s use of the Name, in 
that he called Eliakim Jehoiakim, prove anything 
on behalf of the Egyptian origin, any more than 
the name of Zedekiah, similarly given to a king 
of Jerusalem, would prove it to be Babylonian. 
A much earlier Pharaoh had said distinctly to 
Moses, Who is Jehovah? I know not Jehovah 
[Exod. v. 2]. Moses with equal distinctness 
asserts, in answer, that Jehovah is the God of 
the Hebrews. The narrative clearly supposes the 
Name to signify the self-existent God, in a sense 
quite unknown to the Egyptians, and it is even 
unlikely that Moses would have borrowed the 
name of a national god from the people who 
had oppressed the nation. 

The work of Apollo Clarius \apud Macroh. 
lib. i. Saturn, c. 18], where the name Taxi occurs, 
is probably spurious, as is generally allowed. 
Movers, who maintains its genuineness, connects 
it not with Jehovah, but with nin, the life, the 
Life-giving Sun. 

A Phoenician origin has been asserted, because 
we find Sanchoniatho mentioning a priest of the 
God Jevo, from whom he derived the information 
which his fragmentary remains contain. We find 
here many points of agreement with the Old 
Testament; e.g. BeeAoxqoyv =: D'jOEi ’EAtow 
= "IAos = ta, ’EAwetp. = Hartmann 


supposes that the Name may have been borrowed 
from the Phoenicians, because of this evidence 
of their intercourse with Palestine, but then not 
before David’s time. This is of itself fatal to the 
idea, for the Old Testament writers plainly indi¬ 


cate the Name as existing 


long 


before David. 


Besides which the supposed fragments of San¬ 
choniatho are very probably the forgery of Philo 
Byblius, in the time of Nero. Also, Porphyry 
quotes the name Jevo, not as a Phoenician, but a 
Jewish name of God. 

Hamaker [Afiscell. Phcen. p. 174], tries to 
prove the Phoenician origin out of the words of ' 
Hiram to Solomon, “Blessed be Jehovah” [1 Kings 
v. 7], but this proves nothing. The name is evi¬ 
dently borrowed from Solomon’s own words, 

“ David my father could not build an house unto 
the name of Jehovah Ilia God” [ibid. v. 3], and 
it is equally clear that according to habits of 
heathen thought, Jehovah is spoken of as being 
the God of David, in distinction from the God 
of Hiram. We find no mention of Jehovah 
amongst Phoenician gods, and even if any trace 
of it can be found, it may have passed to them 
from the Hebrews, or lingered on from early 
times, as we find WIX, Adonai in the Greek name 
of Adonis. The supposed traces are in the fol¬ 
lowing names: [1] Abdreus, a Tyrian Suffete 
[Joseph, cont. Ap. i. 8], which is supposed to = 
Obadiah; [2] Uriah the Hittite; 3] Araunah 

[2 Sam. xxiv. 18] the Jebusite; [4" Tobiah the 
Ammonite; [5] Bizjothjah [Josh. xv. 28], an 
ancient town which fell to the lot of Judah. 
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But then Uriah may very likely have taken the 
name upon his admission amongst the covenant 
people, and so 'with the rest. It is plain that 
Tobiah had become a proselyte. The city, too, 
may have been renamed by its conquerors, or the 
name of the true God may well have lingered on 
amongst the inhabitants of Canaan, as His wor¬ 
ship did in the case of Melchisedcc. The name 
Abdseus probably represents Abdai rather than 
Obadiah. The cosmogonic name Colpia (sup¬ 
posed to be “the voice of the mouth of Jehovah”), 
and the Punic name Bithias (supposed to be 
“Daughter of Jehovah”), are too uncertain to 
afford ground for argument. They may be traces 
of the name Taw, Jao, and this name itself be a 
relic of the primitive nomenclature. That the 
Name was Avidely spread is slieAvn by what Johan¬ 
nes Lydius says, that it was the name of Diony¬ 
sus among the Chaldees. The Name apparently 
remained, but it no longer signified the one true 
God. 

[3] The Latin “Jovis” has been regarded by 
others as a kindred word. So Morinus, Masius, 
Marianus Victorinus, Voltaire, Buttrnann, Dcl- 
ville. It is strange that even more recent autho¬ 
rities sanction tins Anew. Even St. Augustine 
rejects it [De Civitate Dei, vi. 6]. The very pro¬ 
nunciation is scarcely alike. The small similarity 
betAveen Jehovah and Jovis disappears Avhen the 
Sacred Name is pronounced, as Ave have seen it 
should be Jahveh. And then the Latin word 
was originally Dkms, [Varro, de Ling. Lat. v. 10], 
coming from the root div, to shine, whence Deva 
in Sanscrit, and Deus, AiFos. 

[4] The Chinese language has also been ap¬ 
pealed to for the origin of this Name. In the 
teaching of Lao-tse, says Abel-Remusat, “That 
which ye gaze upon and see not is called Ji; 
that which ye listen to and hear not is called Hi; 
that which ye touch and feel not is called Wei. 
These three are unsearchable, and in their union 
make but one. The upper of them is not more 
shining, nor the loAver darker. Formless Form ! 
Shapeless and undefined Being! Run before 
Him and thou findest not His beginning. Folio av 
Him and thou findest not His end.” These three 
letters, I, H, V, are thus believed to represent 
the letters of the tetragrammaton. So Wiseman, 
Avlro substantiates the foreign origin of this name 
of the Chinese Trinity, by the fact that the three 
syllables have no meaning in Chinese. Lao-tse, 
even if he did not learn this name in Palestine, 
may have heard it from JeAvs of the Captivity in 
Babylon. But here again the similarity A r anishes 
into accident. Stanislaus Julien overthrOAvs Re- 
musat’s assumption, and sheAVS that Yi means 
without colour; Hi, without sound; Wei, Avithout 
body. Missionaries have discovered no trace of 
the name Jehovah in China. It is true that 
amongst the Karens the name Jova does occur, 
and the missionary Plaisant gives an account of 
their faith containing various points of identity 
AA r ith truth, but perhaps these have originated in 
some wandering Israelites or Christians. At any 
rate, it is not likely that the Hebrews got the 
name of God from the Karens. 
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[5] The ancestral origin of the Name is there¬ 
fore the most reasonable theory to rest on ; and 
we have no reason for abandoning what we know 
upon the testimony of Scripture to be the case, 
that the Name of Jehovah or Jahveli was indeed 
handed down to the Hebrews from their own 
forefathers. 

[IV.] Meaning of the Name. Since the origin 
of the Name is thus to be sought in the ancestral 
revelation of the Hebrew race, and its letters are 
plainly derived from the verbal root which signi¬ 
fies existence, let us now consider the exact char¬ 
acter of its meaning. The Name Yahveh (which 
we have seen to be the pronunciation most ap¬ 
proximating to truth), expresses continual un¬ 
changeable existence, and consequently eternity. 
Nouns formed from the future of the verb ex¬ 
press the indefinitely continuing existence of that 
which they signify [Ewald, Smaller Heb. Gram. 
sec. 264]. Yahveh, therefore, is He to whom the 
attribute of existence constantly belongs, who at 
no time isnot—“Yahveh, Thy Name is everlasting’' 
[Psa. cxxxv. 12]—the Eternal, the Unchangeable, 
who remains what He is and was. So He says of 
Himself, “I Am that I Am” [Exod. iii. 14], and 
again, “ I am Yahveh, I alter not ” [Mai. iii. 6]. 
So is His title in the Apocalypse, 6 <Sv nal 6 ijv 
kcu 6 ipxop-evos. But then, besides this, it implies 
the Sole-existent. He absorbs into Himself the 
very idea of existence \r.f Fiirst, Concord. Bibl. 
under the word nirp], the only true God, outside 
of Whom it is impossible even to conceive another 
God. “Jehovah our God is one Jehovah” [Deut. 
vi. 4]. The singularity of the Divine existence 
involved, as it is in the name Yahveh, is constantly 
expressed throughout the Old Testament. The 
Divine titles culminate therefore in this Name. 
“ El Elohim Jehovah knoweth,” say the two 
tribes and a half [Josh. xxii. 22], and again, “ El 
Elohim Jehovah hath spoken,” says the Son of 
Asaph [Psa. 1. 1]. The three titles are in pro¬ 
gression of intensity. It is not the God of Gods 
Jehovah, as many interpret—for the accents and 
phraseology would be different—but [1] El, i.e. 
God; [2] Elohim, i.e. He who sums up all the 
attributes of Godhead; [3] Jehovah, i.e. Eternal 
Self-existent One \cf. Hengstenberg and Vaihinger 
in Joe.]. As He alone is the True, the Self- 
existent, He is the Creator of all. “ In six days 
Jehovah created the heavens and the earth.” lie 
from Whom all existence comes, is Himself also 
necessarily the Lord or Euler of all; and then in 
that He, the Creator and Lord of all, has called 
Israel to Himself to be His own more immediate 
covenanted people, He also makes Israel to know 
Himself in a way distinct from the knowledge 
which other nations have, and of which the Name 
Jehovah is the express symbol. . Thus the Name 
expresses the One, Almighty, Eternal, True, Per¬ 
sonal God, who has revealed Himself to Israel, 
giving the Law and the Covenant. It is generally 
the covenant, the commands, the sabbaths, the 
feasts, the altar, the priests, the prophets of 
Jehovah that are spoken of. Otherwise it is the 
“ commands, Ac. of m,y God,” and the article or 
some other word is inserted, which shews that 
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Jehovah is intended; but we have the covenant 
“ of God” only once named [Psa. lxxviii. 10]. Of 
the utterance of the true God by one of the pro¬ 
phets, the phrase is “Jehovah saith,” never merely 
“God saith,” or if it be said, “I have a message 
from God unto thee” [Judg. iii. 20], it is to the 
Moabitish king, who, like Pharaoh, “ knew not 
Jehovah, just as when Joseph speaks of “ sinning 
against God” it is to Potiphar’s wife, the alien; 
but the real aggravation of evil is when the 
children of the covenant “ are wicked in the 
sight of Jehovah” [Gen. xxxviii. 7]. So is 
Jehovah the accepter of service, the avenger of 
evil, the witness of all actions, the author of all 
blessing, by whom the covenant people are to 
swear [Gen. xxiv. 3]. The day of retribution is 
the day of Jehovah [Isa. ii. 12]. The continuance 
of grace is “an acceptable day to Jehovah” [Isa. 
lviii. 5]. So that the idea which attaches itself 
to the name of Jehovah is no mere idea of abstract 
existence, a helpless omni-essence, but it is the 
idea of personal intervention by creation, provi¬ 
dence, covenant, grace, judgment. When God 
is spoken of merely as known by the heathen, or 
merely in His abstract being, then Elohim suffices. 
But whenever God is appealed to in His truth, as 
He has revealed Himself, then the name Jehovah 
is demanded. The serpent says to Eve, “Hath 
God said V’ but when Adam and Eve hear God’s 
voice, it is said, “they heard the voice of Jehovah 
Elohim.” Solomon, awaking to the sense of his 
sin, feels himself outcast from Israel, and ven¬ 
tures not to use the name Jehovah in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes. The people recovered from their 
idolatry in the days of Elijah, cry out “ Jehovah, 
He is the God” [1 Kings xviii. 39], If Daniel 
bewails his people’s sin, it is “ because we made 
not our prayer before Jehovah our God ” [Dan. 
ix. 13]. The acceptance to which the faithful 
look forward, as taught by Malachi, is still glad¬ 
dened by the knowledge of Jehovah Sabaoth. 
The Divine life communicated in the covenant of 
promised grace would have been represented by 
a meaningless juxtaposition of ideas, if it had 
been said God our Eighteousness, but “ this is the 
Name whereby He shall be called Jehovah our 
Eighteousness,” for the communication of the in¬ 
dwelling righteousness requires the previous 
revelation of the personal covenanting love of 
God. The revelation of God in the Old Testa¬ 
ment is perfected by Him who dwelleth in the 
bosom of the Father, and hath come forth into 
the world to declare Him, to manifest His Son, 
to bear witness to the truth, and we are made the 
righteousness of God in Him. 

It is well said by Dr. Kay, in “ that oft-recur¬ 
ring phrase, ‘I am Yahveh, your Elohim,’ it is 
clear that we could no more transpose the two 
words than in the expression, ‘I am Joseph your 
brother.’ . . . Yahveh, though etymologically 
signifying self-existent, yet as being the personal 
Name, gathered up into association with itself 
whatever attributes were manifested in God’s 
condescending intercourse with men, especially 
therefore His righteousness, faithfulness, and 
mercy ” [Crisis Hupfeldiana, p. 9]. 
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[V.] Antiquity of the Name. It becomes then 
a matter of the highest interest to determine 
whether this Name, the foundation of so vast a 
system of ennobling sentiments of piety and 
religion, was in use amongst the Hebrews at an 
early period, or was first introduced by Moses. 

[1.] It is altogether improbable that Moses 
would introduce a new Name of God, when ap¬ 
pealing to it as he did to rouse the people from 
their slavery. A new Name of God they would 
have rejected with scorn. An old Name retained 
from their ancestors would, on the contrary, be 
the natural germ of the fuller revelation of that 
Personal Being with Whom their fathers had held 
close communion. 

[2.] The form of the word is itself an evidence 
of its antiquity, for had the name been introduced 
by Moses, or subsequently, it would have been 
written with Yod instead of Yau—HYP not nirv. 
The form of the verb mn was by the time of 
Moses become obsolete, as is seen by the very 
interpretation of the Name which God gives rPilN 

rPHK “ip*tv The old form remains in the other 

proper Name derived from it in the earliest times 
mn, Havva, or Eve, which in like manner Moses 

finds it needful to expound, because the Israelites 
of his own day would not recognise its appropri¬ 
ateness. The Name, therefore, which cannot have 
been learnt by Abraham from the polytheistic 
nations of Canaan, seems to belong to the Aramaic 
period of the language, and to have been brought 
by him out of Ur of the Chaldees. 

[3.] In the narrative of Genesis, Jehovah occurs 
one hundred and sixty times, Elohim one hun¬ 
dred and ninety times. It is unnatural to con¬ 
ceive that this Name did not belong to those 
days. Even if it were used by the historian by 
anticipation, yet it is impossible to conceive that 
he would put it into the mouth of God Himself 
as, “I am Jehovah, who brought thee out of Ur 
of the Chaldees ” [Gen. xv. 7]. So the Patriarchs 
are habitually introduced, using it with emphasis ; 
as Dr. Kay says, “Jacob, in the centre of his 
dying address, records in one brief sentence what 
was at the core of his spiritual life, ‘ I have 
waited for Thy Salvation, 0 Yah veil”’ [Gris. 
Hupf p. 17]. 

[4.] Accordingly, when God reveals Himself to 
the Israelites by Moses under this name, it is ex¬ 
pressly as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who are thus represented as having worshipped 
Him under this name. 

[5.] This is made the clearer by the occurrence 
of Proper Names compounded with the Sacred 
Name of God. Such is the name Moriah, Shown 
by God, Jocliebcd, Jehovah is Glory. True, such 
names are rare as compared with later times, 
but it is what we might have expected, for as 
the Mosaic dispensation brought to light the 
definite meaning of the Name, so it would raise 
it to a prominence of use before unknown. 

[VI.] Alleged Eeasons for denying a Pre- 
Mosaic KNOWLEDGE OF THE NAME. In Exod. vi. 
3, God says, “ I am Yakvek: And I appeared 
to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob in (quality of 
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or as) God Almighty: and (in regard to) My 
Name Yahveh I made not Myself known to 
them” [Dr. Kay’s translation]. This text has 
been the principal ground for denying that the 
Name was known before. 

It is also supposed to be of later origin by 
some, because of their notion that the early He¬ 
brews were polytheistic, and that the idea of 
Abstract Being, and of the Unity of the Godhead, 
were developed gradually in later times by the 
teaching of the Prophets. The plural form Elohim 
was regarded by these writers as a trace of the 
original, and the change, to the double Name, pass¬ 
ing over into the more fixed use of Jehovah, was 
taken as a gauge of the growth of the pure He¬ 
brew theology [So Schwind, Semitische Denk- 
mdler , 1792], 

Such theories, however, refute themselves; 
while the real and only ground of the denial 
is the text quoted above. 

But then God does not assert in this text that 
He had not made His name Jehovah known to 
the Patriarchs (this is what the LXX. erroneously 
makes Him to say, to bvoya gov avpios ovk 
eSykwcra afro is). He only asserts that He Him¬ 
self was not known to them in those aspects which 
this Name implies, that they had no experimental 
knowledge of His character, as Jehovah. The 
word }TP is continually used of experimental 

knowledge, e.g. Cyrus shall know that He is 
Jehovah by his experience of the Divine assist¬ 
ance in his conquest of Babylon. So in many 
places God is said to make Himself known when 
it is not the intellectual manifestation of a truth, 
but the moral revelation of His Being which is 
intended. 

The passage however, when it is rightly consid¬ 
ered, does imply the knowledge of the mysterious 
word, by the very fact of asserthig their ignorance of 
the mystery. Had God intended to reveal Him¬ 
self in a form altogether new to Moses, He would 
have declared the mystery of which He might 
afterwards have given the name as a symbol. 
But He appeals to His Name, because Moses 
already knew that Name, and He expounds that 
ancient Name in order that Moses may under¬ 
stand that the present revelation of Himself is 
but a fulfilment of what had been given in the 
germ to the fathers long before. 

So the narrative assumes that the Israelites 
would find no difficulty hi the Name. Their 
only difficulty would be to realize that their fathers’ 
God had kept them in remembrance. The an¬ 
cient Name was therefore taken up by God from 
the treasury of their ancestral traditions, where 
its true value never had been known, and it be¬ 
came the basis of a moral theology. It was shewn 
to be no mere arbitrary appellation, like the names 
of demons or nonentities which the heathen wor¬ 
shipped, but the Name of a Being who is the very 
source of all Being, the pledge of His Eternal 
care as it was the expression of His Eternal 
Existence. The power of expounding this Name 
was in Moses a moral evidence to the Israelites 
of his having been commissioned to speak to 
them by Him Who bore it. The difficulty which 
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Moses at first felt was this, that the people would 
expect him if he had really spoken with God to 
tell them something about God. They would 
not look for a name, but they would look for a 
fuller knowledge of His hieing, such as was 
consistent with the Kame which they had long 
known. <£ They shall say to me, What is His 
Kamel” i.e. what does His name imply, what 
do you know about Him more than we know 
already! [Exod. iii. 13.] His difficulty was not 
that they would not know Jeliovah, but they 
would say “ Jehovah hath not appeared unto 
thee” [Exod. iv. 1]. He was to convince them 
by a twofold evidence, by physical miracle and 
by a revelation of the moral character of their 
fathers’ God, latent hitherto in the very Kame by 
which their fathers had taught them to call Him. 

The revelation of the Kame of God by Moses 
was a step towards the fuller and grander revela¬ 
tion of God by the Greater than Moses. The 
revelation of the Kame of God is the guarantee 
of personal communion with God: and so no one 
hath seen the Father at any time; the Only- 
begotten Son which is in the bosom of the 
Father, He hath declared Him. And our Lord 
says this of Himself in His prayer to the Father: 
“ 1 have declared unto them Thy Kame, and 
will declare it; that the love wherewith Thou 
hast loved Me may be in them, and I hi them” 
[John xvii. 26], 

The fact that the real import of the Kame was 
thus now for the first time revealed, is a suffi¬ 
cient explanation of the infrequent use of its 
form in human names previous to this time. 
If the moral purport of the Kame was not under¬ 
stood, it was not likely that much stress would 
be laid upon it. Heathen nations would indeed 
take the special Kame of their God as an element 
of their national nomenclature, because they be¬ 
lieved in their gods as local gods, not having a 
true conception of the Unity of the Divine 
Katurc. The Israelites who believed in God as 
God, would think more of the physical power of 
the Divine Being and of the Kame which ex¬ 
pressed it, than of the special personal Kame of 
Jehovah, until that Kame had been unfolded to 
them in its moral significance. As soon as they 
became aware of its special meaning, it rapidly as¬ 
sumed a position of importance in tlieir affec¬ 
tions. 

[VII.] Elohistio and Jeiiovistio Writers oe 
the Pentateuch. The endeavour to break up 
the Pentateuch into various portions according to 
the use of the two Divine Karnes, Jehovah and 
Eloliim, rests simply upon the supposition that the 
first Kame is of recent introduction. If then it is 
recognised as the original Patriarchal Kameof God, 
the whole purpose of the endeavour falls to the 
ground. As a mere matter of criticism, however, 
the attempt to distinguish the Pentateuch upon 
such a hypothesis as that alluded to is utterly 
futile. More than one Elohistic writer is as¬ 
sumed and more than one Jehovistic writer also, 
and then Dr. Colenso after all finds himself 
bound to assume (which is indeed a step back¬ 
wards towards the truth) that one of the Elohistic 
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writers is also to be reckoned on the Jehovistic 
side, or as lie expresses it, J‘ = E 2 . The distinc¬ 
tion is purely arbitrary, so much so that at times 
it becomes necessary even to break up a single 
verse in order to assign half of it to one class 
of writers, and half of it to another. For an 
exposure of the utter worthlessness of the so- 
called criticism by which the unity of the Penta¬ 
teuch has been recently assailed, the reader may 
be referred to Dr. Kay’s small but valuable work 
entitled Crisis Hupfeldiana. 

We must not omit our acknowledgments to 
the well-nigh exhaustive treatise upon the Kame 
Jehovah in Dr. Ecinke’s Beitrdge zur Erkldrung 
des Alien Testamentcs. 

JEJUKIA QUATUOE TEMPOBUM. “The 
fasts of the four seasons.” This expression is 
thus used and explained in the thirty-first Canon 
of 1G04 : “We do constitute and decree that 
no deacons or ministers be made and ordained, 
but only upon the Sundays immediately following 
‘ Jejunia quatuor temporum,’ commonly called 
Ember Weeks, appointed in ancient times for 
prayer and fasting (purposely for this cause at 
tlieir first institution), and so continued at this 
day in the Church of England.” The phrase 
thus comes to signify the Ember Days at the four 
seasons of the Calendar, though Bingham shews 
[xxi. c. ii.] that originally “the fasts of the four 
seasons ” were designed “ not to be the seasons of 
ordination, but to beg a blessing of God upon the 
several seasons of the year, or to return thanks 
for the benefits received in each of them; or to 
exercise and purify both body and soul, in a more 
particular manner, at the return of these certain 
terms of stricter discipline and more extraordinary 
devotion.” In support of this view, lie cites St. 
Leo [Sem. viii. De Jejunio Dedmi Mensis], who 
speaks of the spring fast in Lent, the summer fast 
in Pentecost, the autumn in the seventh, and the 
•winter in the tenth month. 

Sfc. Gelasius is one of the first to mention the 
four solemn times of ordination \_Epist. ix. Ad 
Episc. Lucanite, c. xi.], and may probably have 
himself instituted them. Babanus Maurus bears 
testimony to them thus: “ Sacras ordinationes 
quatuor temporum diebus oportere fieri, decreta 
Gelasii papse testantur ” [De Inst it. Cleric, lib. ii. 
c. 24]. The Council of Mentz [a.d. 752] names 
the “ quatuor tempora ” as observed with fasting, 
but does not say whether or not they were times 
of ordination. It was during the Pontificate of 
Gregory VII. [a.d. 1073-1085] that fixed regula¬ 
tions about the Ember Weeks were made [Mura- 
tori, Diss. de Jej. IV. Temp. c. vii.]; and the 
precise days at present kept were settled by the 
Council of Placentia [a.d. 1095]. These are thus 
given in the old couplet— 

“ Fasting days and Eiriberings be 
Lent, 'Whitsun, Holyrood, and Lucie." 

i.e. the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, after 
the first Sunday in Lent, Whitsunday, Holy 
Cross Day [September 14], and St. Lucy [Decem¬ 
ber 13]. These days the Church of England 
has enjoined very strictly; and ordinations at 
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other seasons, unless from plain necessity, are 
a breaeh of her law. The eommittee for the 
revision of the Ordinal in 1661 resolved, “quod 
nullai ordinationes elericorum per aliquos episeopos 
fierent nisi intra quatuor tempura pro ord.ina- 
tionihus assignata” [Cardw. Synodal, ii. 670]. 

The phrase is eonsidered by some to explain 
the etymology of the word “ Ember ”—“ quatuor 
tempora” becoming in German Quatember, and 
in English Ember. In French and Italian the 
Latin name remains : in Spanish and Portuguese 
the seasons are ealled simply “ Temporas.” 

JESUITS. Inigo (Ignatius) Loyola, born a.d. 
1491, in the chivalrous period of Spanish history, 
passed his early years at the court of Ferdinand 
V. Having ehosen the military profession, he 
served in the army of Charles Y. against the 
Freneh. A severe wound drove his thoughts 
back upon himself, and in his hours of solitude 
he developed the scheme of his order. He ima¬ 
gined to himself the Saviour as General, with the 
Chureh militant for His host, every one of whom 
was bound to render implicit obedienee to the 
commands of His captain. He determined to 
collect a band of kindred spirits, and on their 
banner should be emblazoned the letters A. M. 
1). G. “ ad majorem Dei gloriam.” In a pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem, he made a vow before the 
Holy Sepulchre of perpetual chastity, poverty, 
and devotion to the service of the Lord, a.d. 
1523. On his return he found the men he 
sought at Paris in Eraneis Xavier, Lainez, Dal- 
meron, Podriguez, Alphonso, and Lefevre, and 
with them, after solemn mass in a ehapel under 
Montmartre, renewed the same vow, which was 
their future bond of union, a.d. 1534. It was on 
the Feast of the Assumption, that, as Loyola said, 
the infant institution might be laid in the bosom 
of the glorified Virgin. In 1538, the Soeiety 
is first found at Rome, where to the previous 
vows was added another of complete obedience 
to the Pope. In 1540, the papal bull, “ Regi¬ 
nald militantis Ecelesise,” established the new 
order as the “ Soeietas Jesu,” with Loyola for its 
first general. He died a.d. 1556, and was eanon- 
ized a.d. 1622. 

Though the constitution of the order, in its 
general features, was the idea of Loyola, its de¬ 
velopment and general eharaeter was entirely 
the work of Lainez. It was he who infused into 
it the peculiar spirit of Jesuitism [Ribadeneira, 
v. Jacobi Lainis Col. 1604], 

The society is under the sole rule of the 
General, but is eorporate rather than monarehieal 
in its constitution. The General is chosen by an 
electoral body, constituted by the votes of every 
grade. He is compelled to reside at Rome, and 
render a thorough obedience to the Pope. A 
council assists the General with its adviee, but in 
no way eontrols his action. The power of the 
General is limited by the constitution of the 
Soeiety, whieli for any temporary purpose he may 
suspend, but not alter. The course of study and 
training is extended over several years. The 
noviee having renounced all family ties, remains 
in a state of probation for two years, in whieh 
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he learns the first lessons of that passive obedi¬ 
ence that is to render him as devoid of will as a 
eorpse or a stone [Bartoli, de Vita et Morib. Ign. 
Loyolce , Lugd. 1565, iii. p. 234]. For this period 
study is wholly suspended, and. the novice gives 
himself up entirely to devout meditation and 
prayer; no vow as yet has been taken, and he 
is free to return to the world if he should so de¬ 
termine. Then his studies begin; two years 
being devoted to rhetorie and literature, and three 
more to mathematics, with moral and natural 
philosophy. After this the student assists in the 
tuition of elasses, from lowest to highest, for five 
or six years. At length, at about twenty-eight 
or thirty years of age, the student is allowed to 
eommenee theology, to whieh he devotes from 
four to six years, and in his thirty-second year, 
at the earliest, he receives ordination. Every 
successive step is only attained after rigid ex¬ 
amination, and the final ordeal in the subjects of 
the entire eourse determines the destination of 
the eandidate. Yet even so, as if the spirit of 
the natural man were not sufficiently broken in, 
another year must be passed like the first in se- 
elusion from the outer world. It is the-schooling' 
of the heart, “ schola affeetus ” [Ravignan, Const, 
d. Jesuites]. The end of the protraeted course is 
now readied, and the last vow is taken as [a] 
professed or [5] assistants. The professed take 
the vow of obedience to the Pope, and from this 
order alone the general and principals are eligible. 
The assistants act as subordinates to the preced¬ 
ing; either discharging spiritual duties, such as 
teaching and preaching, or menial service as lay 
brothers ; [c] are students; [d] noviees. [Corpus 
Institut. Soc. Jesu, Antwerp, 1709; Constitu- 
tiones, Ac., Prague, 1753.] 

That the Jesuits should have been a learned 
body is not surprising, though of real genius 
not many traees are to be noted. Indeed, it is 
seareely possible that intellect of the highest 
order should submit itself to the eramping in¬ 
fluences of the Jesuit noviciate. But there was 
no waste of power. Xo talent was misapplied by 
them; every member was placed at his proper 
post. If the plodding student was declared suited 
for the seminary, to the seminary he devoted 
himself; if the resolute and strong willed eould 
do good battle with the world, he attacked it 
with an indomitable eourage ; if there were fears 
for the enthusiastic, that he would be dangerous 
at home, and would do less mischief at Canton 
or Goa, he left Europe without looking baek. 
The sagaeious and imaginative were allowed to 
pursue the various paths of literature, and dignify 
the Soeiety with their labours. 

A literary glory encircled the institution. The 
praises of the Collegium Romanum were sounded 
as early as 1563, by Aldus Manutius, in the pre- 
faee to his Sallust. 1 “ Consule seholas Jesuita- 
rum,” Lord Bacon writes, sixty years later, 
“ nihil enim, quod in usum venit, his melius j 
and addressing their institution, he says, “ Tails 

1 Tirabosclii, Si or. d. Lit. It. vii. p. 119, ed. Yen. 
1796. 

2 Bacon, De Augm. Sc. i. p. 35, ed. Lond. 1730. 
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cum sis utinam nostra esses.” It is certain that 
the Jesuits gave an immense impulse to sound 
learning in the seventeenth century, trusting to 
other principles of their order to hold in eheek 
the intellect in its yearning for self-emancipa¬ 
tion through the humanizing influence of liberal 
knowledge. Their contributions to the exegesis 
of Scripture have been most important, and the 
seriptural commentaries of Cornelius a Lapide, too 
voluminous for general use, are still invaluable to 
the student. No lectures were ever more thronged 
than those of Maldonati at Paris, a.d. 1564. The 
labours of Hardouin and Labbe on the Councils 
are beyond all praise. The painful calculations 
of Petavius form the groundwork of seientifie 
chronology; and other members of the order 
have done good serviee in mathematics, classical 
studies, inscriptions, numismatics, and natural 
history. 

The discoveries of Galileo were witnessed by 
Jesuit eyes almost as soon as made. 1 When his 
theory of comets was impugned by the Jesuit 
Grassi, the Father had the best of the argument. 
No Latin verse has been Avritten in modern 
times by any body of men to equal that of the 
Jesuits,' and no praise can be desired by any 
religious order higher than that Avhieh Maeaulay 
has awarded, Avhen he paints the zealous Jesuit 
in his last ministrations on the plague-smitten 
patient:—“ EA’en then the Jesuit was found by 
the pallet, Avhieh bishop and eurate, physician 
and nurse, father and mother, had deserted; 
bending ewer infected lips to catch the faint 
accents of confession, and holding up to the last 
before the expiring patient the image of the ex¬ 
piring Redeemer. ” 3 

But, on the other hand, the dangerous prin¬ 
ciples that Avere the very pulse of life to the 
Jesuit system Avere detected from the first by 
keen-sighted men, and the fears of Melchior 
Canus, 4 aA r owed as soon as the bull of Paul III. 
was published, a.d. 1548, Avere fully justified by 
the event. The theory of Jesuitism Avas the 
theory of an enthusiast, determined to go straight 
to his point, and to make everything else sub¬ 
servient to his purpose. Lainez and his folloAvers 
carried out in cold reason the high-Avrouglit 
musings of Loyola, and set aside every feeling 
of the heart and eA r ery dictate of morality that 
interfered Avith the continuous omvard march of 
the Soeiety and its principles. Those principles 
Avere non-lxuman as the Avorking of any lifeless 
piece of machinery; cold, calculating, and cruel in 
their severance from all kindliness of feeling; 
inexorable as fate in their rigid application. 
Neither had the Church any poAver to humanize 
the stern rule; with the Jesuit Church authority 
AA r as virtually a nullity. The Pope was sole and 
supreme, and the bishops of the Church had 

1 Tiraboschi, Star, d, L. It. viii. 159, note. The or¬ 
thodox friar’s text hit friends as avcII as foes, “ Viri 
Galihei quid statis aspicientes in coeluin.” [Ibid.} 

2 Hallam, Introd. to L. E. iv. 442 and 104, and a 
sample from Rene Rapin there quoted. 

8 Hist. E. ii. 55, 10th cd. 

4 Orlandin, Hist. Inst. Jes. viii. 1. 
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no authority excepting 5 as derived from him. 
He could deprive them, and also depose princes; 
all human authority emanated from the Pope, 
and might be revoked by him at pleasure. “ As 
they greAv bolder,” says Hallam , 0 “ some Avent on 
to pronounee eA r en the Divine Iuavs subjeet to his 
eontrol.” The assumption of such high prero¬ 
gative offended the universal sense of mankind. 
The stream of civilization appeared to be flowing 
back to its souree, and eA T en good Avas refused 
from hands that helped to sow confusion. Kings 
began to doubt Avliere these things should end, 
Avhen in the last year of the sixteenth century, 
the book of Mariana was published, in Avhieh it 
Avas boldly asserted that bad kings might be put 
to death by their subjects/and the deed Avould 
be praiseAvorthy and glorious . 7 The book came 
out as the Avork of a Jesuit, and stamped Avith 
the “imprimatur” of a Jesuit censor; and from 
that moment the Soeiety has been held justly 
responsible for the regicidal crimes that darken 
the page of the tAvo next centuries. 

But it Avas in the confessional that the poAver of 
the Jesuit Avas most fully exereised; and secrets 
of state policy, as well as the internal history of 
every family of consequence, Avere laid bare before 
t he eye of the Society. The numerous issue of books 
of casuistieal divinity betrays that peculiar east of 
unprincipled obliquity and equivocation knoAvn 
as Jesuitism. The same “ vitium originis” is 
pereeptible throughout; a great object, the main¬ 
tenance of the faith, Avas to be Avorked out, the 
means for effecting it Avere only tools in the Avork- 
man’s hand, and might be bent and tAvisted and 
variously combined to suit his purpose. The sub¬ 
jective nature of moral obligation A\ T as of no mo¬ 
ment, as compared with the objeeti\ r e importance 
of a step made good in the right direction. If 
easuistical teaching had been eonfined to books, 
the mischief Avould have been less palpable. But 
such books are the guide of the eonfessional; and 
the Jesuits, from the supple manipulation of the 
conscience, A r arying their taetics Avith the varying 
individual, Avere ahvays the favourite confessors; 
penitents of every grade sought them out, from the 
king on his throne to the peasant girl from the 
market. The poAver Avielded by the order Avas 
so great that it made the members first an objeet 
of dread, then of hate, until eA r ery country almost 
in turn has cast out the name of Jesuit as eA r il. 

The Spanish Jesuits avIio Avere compelled to 
leaA T e France on the outbreak of the Spanish Avar 
settled in Antwerp, and in other toAvns of the 

5 So Lainez declared, as the Pope’s assessor at the 
Council of Trent, “II Papa e solo Vicario Generale di 
Dio ; egli solo ha la giurisdizionc immediatamente da 
Dio, egli (ciok, gli evcscoAu) da esso” [Pallavicino, C. Tr. 
xviii. 15]. The assertion of Cyprian Avas forgotten: 
“ Nemo nostrum se dicit Episcopum Episcoporum and 
of Gregory the Great to John of Constantinople, “Si 
unus Patriarcha universalis dicitur, patriarcharum nomen 
creteris derogatur” [iv. Ep. 36], 

G Intr. Lit. E. ii. 123-4. 

7 “ Est salutaris cognitio, ut sit principibus persua- 
sum, si rempublicam oppresserint, si vitiis et feeditate 
intolerandi crunt, ea conditione vivere, Ait non jure tan- 
tum, sed cum laude et gloria perire possunt.” £ Mariana , 
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Netherlands, and their great college was estab¬ 
lished at Louvain within seven years of the 
death of Loyola ; the college at Coimbra in Portu¬ 
gal was opened a.d. 154G. It was in the Nether¬ 
lands that the untoward character of Jesuit teach¬ 
ing first made it an object of suspicion. 

The assassination of the Prince of Orange, a.d. 
1584, was ascribed to the vengeance of the order 
of Jesuits, and the unsuccessful attempt on Prince 
Maurice of Nassau, a.d. 1595, was also laid to 
their charge. The murder of Henry III. of 
France by Clement, a Dominican monk, a.d. 
1589, was the act of a fanatic, but the enemies of 
the order pretended to trace his frenzy to the 
principles of Loyola. The attempt made by 
Chatel on the life of Henry IY. of France, a.d. 

1594, was by a Jesuit pupil; and his tutor, the 
Frerc Guignard, was executed with horrible cruelty 
for having expressed the regicidal tenets that led 
to the pupil’s crime. [Bayle, arts. Guignard 
and Chatel .] In a.d. 1G10, Henry IY. fell be¬ 
neath the knife of Ravaillac, and his crime was 
in like manner referred, whether justly or not, to 
the book of the Jesuit Mariana. The assassin, it 
appeared, was unable to read his own language, 
much less Latin, but evil principles assail the 
heart through other approaches than the sight of 
eyes, and he who teaches anything wrong can 
never be certain to what extent of evil his princi¬ 
ples may reach, or where they may produce tlicir 
crop. 

In France, the Jesuits with difficulty had 
gained a footing. The Spanish war at first, and 
then the jealousy of the Sorbonne, that tolerated 
no rival teaching, prevented their rapid increase 
in the capital, though they had better success in 
the provinces. They were expelled, and their 
property confiscated, after Chatel’s attempt, a.d. 

1595, but restored again by royal edict of Henry 
IY., a.d. 1G03. 

The conflict with Jansenism [q. v.~\ helped to 
gain credit for the Jesuit cause with the Ultra¬ 
montane party, it being considered that Jansenism 
was an approach towards the doctrines of the Re¬ 
formation, and more especially of Geneva. But 
as a set-oif on the popular side, the infidel philo¬ 
sophy of Yoltairc worked far more powerfully to 
tlieir prejudice. 

Even in Italy the Jesuits had no secure home. 
A question having risen between the Council of 
Yenice and the Pope with respect to ecclesiastical 
rights and privileges, the Pope threatened to lay 
the State under an interdict; to this the Doge and 
Council responded by ordering every Jesuit to 
quit the Yenetian territory imtanter, a.d. 1G0G, 
and half a century elapsed before they were per¬ 
mitted to return. A serious blow prostrated the 
order in Portugal, when Joseph I. occupied the 
throne, a weak voluptuary, moody, indolent, and 
heartless. His minister, the Count Pombal, had 
risen from a low origin, or if there were any gen¬ 
tility attaching to his family, he was, as St. Priest 
says, “ tout an plus tres mince gentilhomme.” 
Repulsed in an attempt to ally himself by the 
marriage of his son with one of the proudest fami¬ 
lies of the “ blue blood,” he vowed a vengeance 
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that should be more cruel than history could shew. 
The Jesuits also were doomed to expulsion, not 
that they were obnoxious to him personally, for 
they had helped his rise to power, and looked for 
a return of good offices. But he took a public 
spirited view; they were dangerous to the welfare 
of the community, and therefore they must be 
suppressed. The Jesuit confessors were dismissed 
from court, and replaced by the regular clergy; 
and one of the last orders of Pope Benedict XIV. 
was obtained by Pombal, directing that the Jesuit 
establishments of Lisbon should submit to the 
visitation of the patriarch. An event occurred 
at this critical time that enabled the minister 
to carry out with one blow both his cherished 
plans of vengeance and of state policy. The 
king, returning in his carriage to his palace, was 
shot at and wounded in the arm on the night of 
September 3, 1758. The matter was kept quiet as 
long as possible, while an intricate “ coup d’etat” 
was in preparation; and nothing Avas neglected 
by Pombal to lull his victims under a sense of 
security. When the chain of evidence Avas com¬ 
plete and strong enough in all its links, the Duke 
d’Aveiro, and the highest dame of the aristocracy, 
La Marchese di Tavora, Avere seized in their palaces 
in the dead of night, under a charge of complicity 
in the regicidal attempt; the Jesuits being placed 
in the head and front of offence as chief instiga¬ 
tors of the crime. The sequel is soon told. A 
commission Avas appointed to try the accused, and 
a speedy sentence Avas obtained against one and 
all. On January 12, 1759, a scaffold eighteen feet 
high AA r as erected by night in an open space by 
the Tagus, the Belem, and the enclosure Avas lined 
with troops. Here in the morning the Marchese 
di Tavora, to Avhom Pombal had oAved his humi¬ 
liation, Avas beheaded, the Duke d’Aveiro broken 
on the Avhecl, the Avretehed domestics of either 
house tied to their stakes, and Avhen death had 
secured the noblest of the prey, fire Avas set to 
the scaffold, and the mingled ashes Avere even¬ 
tually throAvn into the Tagus and swept aAvay by 
the current. The order of Jesuits Avas proscribed 
in Portugal and throughout the dependencies by 
royal edict; and the members of the order having 
been put on board ship, Avere landed in Italy, 
Avliile an edict of confiscation declared the AAhole 
property of the Jesuits to be forfeited to the 
crown. The patience with Avliich the order sub¬ 
mitted to this reverse encouraged their enemies in 
France. The philosophers and friends of the dis¬ 
persed Jansenists sarv them opportunity ; the for¬ 
mer acted upon the instinct of deadly enmity for 
religion; the latter had suffered so severely at the 
hands of the Jesuits, that it Avas only human na¬ 
ture to use the Aveapon that the course of events, 
as a true Nemesis, had placed in their hands. 
Fortune soon ga\ r e ample opportunity for its exer¬ 
cise. Father JLavalette, in the island of Martin¬ 
ique, observing, as he thought, an opportunity for 
driving a lucrative business, engaged in trading 
speculations that Avere directly opposed to the 
spirit and letter of Loyola’s foundation. His 
plans resulted in bankruptcy. The Avhole order 
Avas held to be chargeable, and was condemned by 
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legal process to pay a sum exceeding <£60,000, with, 
costs. The rules and laws of the order, shrouded as 
they liad hitherto been in mystery, were brought 
under the cognizance of a court of justice, and 
matters of historical fact that had died away were 
agaiu raked np by its enemies. The parliament 
of Paris decided, August 6, 1761, that no French¬ 
man for the future should enter the order of 
Jesuits ■ that their colleges should be closed, and 
that any person who sought instruction from 
them should be incapable of entering the service 
of the State. The king, under the influence of 
a Jesuit confessor, and with the warnings of his¬ 
tory before his eyes, hesitated to confirm this se¬ 
vere sentence ; and the Due de Choiseul proposed, 
as a compromise, that the order, instead of being 
ruled by the general at Pome, should be under 
the control of a vicar-general residing in Paris, 
and amenable to the laws of the country. The 
proposal met with the characteristic reply from 
Ricci, the general, “Sint ut sunt, aut non sint;” 
on Avhicli followed an order for their instant de¬ 
parture from France, a.d. 1764. In the following 
year Clement XIII. marked his approval of the 
Jesuits by confirming once more the constitution 
and privileges of the order by the bull “Apos- 
tolicum.” 

The scene of trouble next shifted to Spain. 
The lion seemed dead, and might be kicked with 
impunity. In an obscure riot at Madrid, cheers 
had been given for the Jesuits, which were noted 
and not forgotten. The minister having made 
himself obnoxious, he was besieged in his palace, 
which was destroyed, the owner barely escaping 
wutli his life, March 27, 1766. Xeither a regi¬ 
ment of the Walloon guards, nor the king’s pre¬ 
sence, greatly as lie was respected, could restore 
quiet; but the Jesuits effected this with so much 
ease, that it became fresh matter of suspicion. A 
year passed, and the “ emeute” had ceased to give 
matter for talk, when April 2, 1767, a royal 
decree appeared, abolishing the order of Jesuits, 
and expelling them from the kingdom and from 
the colonies. The blow was the heaviest that the 
Society had yet received, for it was no pusillani¬ 
mous, enervated monarch who had dealt it, but 
one who was frankness and loyalty itself in his 
dealings with his people. The cause for this 
severity was declared by the king to the French 
ambassador, affirming that there was proof that 
the Jesuits had scattered money among the peo¬ 
ple in the riot of 1766 ; that they were in the 
habit of encouraging seditious language in the 
disaffected; and that a design had been formed at 
their instigation to surprise the king at his public 
devotions in the Holy Week, and extort from him 
popular concessions. It took a year to mature 
plans for striking the blow, of which the king, 
Aranda the chief minister, and three others, were 
the silent contrivers. It was a masterpiece of 
Spanish taciturnity. The deportation of the 
Jesuits was immediate, more than six thousand 
men of high birth, of venerable age, and of pro¬ 
found learning, were hurried on board slavers, 
March 31, 3 767, and landed on the island of 
Corsica. Sicily and Xaples were cleared in like 
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manner before the close of the year, and Parma 
in the following February. r>efore the year came 
round, Pope Clement XIII., having died of apo¬ 
plexy, was succeeded by Cardinal Gangauelli, as 
Clement XIV., through the joint influence of 
France and Spain. Morino, one of the trio, who 
had given a zealous and discreet aid in expelling 
the Jesuits from Spain, was now ambassador at 
the Court of Pome, and Avrung from the reluetant 
Pope a promise that the order should be sup¬ 
pressed. Indication of the coming storm Avas pre¬ 
pared. Their old liabilities under Lavalette Avere 
pressed home, and Jesuits, like other citizens, Avero 
made to feel that they Avere amenable to the law. 
Their debts and maladministration Avere exposed to 
the eye of day, and their property in the Collegio 
Romano confiscated for the benefit of the credi¬ 
tors. The same Avas done in their establishments 
at Frascati and Tivoli, and in all other toAvns of 
Italy. The fatal horn' at length struck, and the 
Bull “Dominus ac Redemptor Poster ” Avas 
signed for the suppression of the Jesuits; though 
Avith the pen still in hand, the Pope uttered 
the prophetic Avoids, “ Questa snppressione mi 
dark la morte.” The sibylline Avarning of a pea¬ 
sant Avoman at Valentano, named Bernardina, 
may also be noted, Avho, under the mystic letters 
P. S. S. V., declared “presto sara sede A r acante.” 
The bull Avas put in force July 21, 1773 ; a seal 
Avas placed on the Jesuit establishments ; their 
schools Avere closed; Capuchins took charge of 
their churches, and Ricci Avas confined in the 
castle of St. Angelo. In acknoAvledgment of the 
papal acquiescence, Avignon AA r as restored to the 
Holy See by France, and Benevcnto by Xaples. 
But the prophetess of Valentano continued her. 
ill-omened vaticination, and the Pope, though of 
a robust constitution, Avas seized at table Avith a 
convulsion, followed by shivering fits, March 
1774 ; loss of voice folloAved from inflammation of 
the throat; painful sicknesses ensued, and pro¬ 
stration of strength, AAdrereby he became so much 
reduced, that Avhen the ministers of the principal 
poAvers Avere admitted to an audience in August, 
they scarcely recognised the hale and hearty 
ecclesiastic in the skeleton form before them. At 
length death put an end to his sufferings, Septem¬ 
ber 22, 1774, and the appearance of the body 
after death confirmed Clement’s suspicion that 
he had been long under the action of some cumu- 
lative jroison. 1 

The order of Jesuits has never again recovered 
its former position. If, however, they Avere pro¬ 
scribed by their natural allies, an asylum Avas found 
for them in countries that might have been thought 
the most hostile to their principles. Frederick of 
Prussia declared that they Avere the best clergy 
in his dominion, and retained them in favour; as 
did Catherine of Russia. ElseAvhere, forbidden 
the name of Jesuits, they continued to exist as 
the fraternity of the “ Sacred Heart and Faith of 
Jesus.” In 1801, Pope Pius VII. revoked the 
bull of Clement XIV., and restored the order 
to all its privileges, as far as Russia was concerned* 

1 St. Priest, GhUie des Jcsuitcs. 
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with the power of electing a new general. But 
within a dozen years they were expelled again 
from St. Petersburg and Moscow in 1813, and 
from the Russian empire generally in 1822, be¬ 
cause they 'were opposed to the union of Russians 
and Poles in one Greek Church. Three years 
later Ferdinand IV., who had rejected them in 
his younger days from Naples, prayed for tlieir 
restoration, which was aceorded by bull dated 
31st July 1804; and at length the same Pope in 
1814 by the bull “ Sollicitudo omnium ecclesia- 
rum,” restored the Jesuits to all their former 
privileges and immunities throughout Christen¬ 
dom. But theirs was still to be a chequered 
fortune. They were driven from Spain in 1820, 
and only restored in 1823 to be expelled again in 
1835. In France they were tolerated for a time, 
and fully restored in 1822, but they were “de 
malo suspecti,” disliked by the chambers, and 
finally abolished in 1845. In 1833 they were 
banished from Portugal and its foreign dependen¬ 
cies, Brazil, &c. Admitted in Austria, with the 
exception of Bohemia, and in Bavaria, the rest of 
Germany was closed against them. In England, 
the formation of any Jesuit eollege is forbidden 
by law, though the working of the order may be 
felt; but they are established in Malta, the East 
Indies, and Canada; as also in America. The 
present census would show about live thousand 
members spread over sixteen provincial districts, 
with three hundred establishments, and not less 
than seventy thousand pupils. The Collegium 
Romanum at Rome is still the headquarters. [See 
Cretineau-Joly, Hist, de la Gie. de Jesus; L’Abbe 
Georgel, Memoires; Institut. Soc. Jesu, Prague, 
1762; Ribadeneira, Vita Ign. L., Neap.; Cali our, 
Les Jesuites par tin Jesuit; Dallas on the Order 
of Jesuits; Mattheius; Orlandin, H. Soc. Jes., 
Rom. 1615 ; Duplcix, Hist, de Henri Gr.; Riffel, 
die Aufhebung d. Jes. Ord.; Ranke, Hist, of 
Popes; Wctzer, Kirchen Lexicon, art. Jesuit; 
Herzog, Real Encyklopddie, art. Jesuit; Hallam’s 
Introd. to Lit. of Eup. 1650-1700; Macaulay’s 
Hist. 1686 ; Bishop Taylor’s Serin, on Gunpowder 
Plot; Guizot, Hist, de la Civilisation, Lee. xii. ;- 
Pascal, Lettres Provinciates; Ripert de Montclar, 
Compte-Rendu de la Const, d. Jesuites; Voltaire, 
Siecle de L. XV.; St. Priest, Chute d. Jes.; Coxe’s 
Spain under the Bourbons; Bayle’s Diet., arts. 
Guignard, Ravaillaci] 

The society of Jesus has been indefatigable in 
pouring forth its publications. Backer [Biblio- 
theque des Ecrivains de la Cie. de Jis.ms] has given a 
long series of its authors as a “catalogue raisonnec ” 
in seven octavo volumes. The Jesuit press, so 
severely taxed, has poured forth copious streams 
of vapidity; but there are also many names that 
are redeemed from mediocrity; while others are 
an honour to tlieir Society, their country, and 
their age. The writings of these may be classed 
under the heads of [1] theology; [2] homiletics; 
3] spiritual and devotional works; [4] controversy; 
_5] biography; [6] poetry; [7] learned editions ; 
8] general literature; [9] history; [10] mathe¬ 
matics; [11] astronomy ; [12] ehronology; [13] 
archaeology; [14] numismatics; [15] physical 
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science; [16] fine arts. The representatives of 
these various sections are :— 

[1] Bcllannine, Gretscr, Suarez, and Sanchez, 
memorable for his unfortunate treatment of the 
subject of matrimony; Turrianus, the papal 
theologian at the Council of Trent; Vasqucz, 
the Augustine of Spain; Cornelius k Lapide, the 
prince of Biblical annotators; Cajetanus, and 
others of minor note. ‘ 

[2] Bourdaloue and Segneri, second only to 
Savonarola in the pulpit oratory of Italy. 

3] Arias, Drechselius, Rodriguez. 

4 The writers against Jansenism! and Port 
Royal, of whom Annat was the soul, Le Tcllier, 
Nouet, de Vos, and many others, his subordinate 
agents. Controversial writers also against the 
principles of the Reformation abound. 

5] Feller and Backer. 

6 A shoal of Latin poets ; versification being 
the only direction in which the Jesuit imagination 
was allowed to run wild; Sarbievius was the 
modern Horace, and Rents Rapin the Virgil; 
Vaniere also, the author of the Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum, may here have a place; and Arevolo, the 
hymnologist of Spain. 

[7] Canisius, Fronto Ducaeus, Gamier, Har- 
douin, Petavius, Sirrnond, the Bollandists, Glas- 
quiere, Papebrocli, Henschenius, Angelo Mai, 
“ instar omnium; ” Berthier, who as editor of 
the Journal de Trevoux, engaged on the one 
side with the Encyclopedist infidelity of Franee, 
and on the other with offending brothers of 
his own community, sueh as Hardouin and 
Berruyer. 

[8] Brumoz, Cellarius, Possevin, Weitenauer, 
the oriental scholar. 

[9] The historians of the order, Ribadeneira, 
Alegambe, Southwell, Maffei, Oudin; and in 
various sections of general history, Barruel, Bou- 
geant, Daniel, Labbe, Strada, Tirabosclii, Pal- 
lavicino, Mariana, Le Comte, to whom may 
be added Menestrier, famed for his heraldie 
lore. 

10] Clavius, the Euclid of his time. 

11] Le Comte, Kell, Stepling. 

12 Petavius. 

13] Hardouin, Kireher, Sccchi, Tournemine, 
Martin, Morcelli, and Lecnis the bibliographer. 

14 Froelich, Khell, Oderico. 

15] Schott, who opened the way for many 
valuable discoveries in medical science. 

[16] Lanzi, author of the Storia Pittorica. 

The missionary spirit of the Jesuits has been 
its great redeeming point, although a distinction 
must always be drawn between the voluntary 
self-sacrificing spirit of our missionaries and the 
work of the Jesuit, whose vow of implicit obedi¬ 
ence compelled him to go whithersoever the 
General of the Order gave him his direction. “ If 
he was wanted at Lima, he was on the Atlantie 
with the next fleet; if he was wanted at Bagdad, 
he was toiling through the desert with the next 
earavan ” [Macaulay, II. E. 1686]. “ They were 

to be found in the garb of mandarins superin¬ 
tending the observatory at Pekin. They were to 
be found spade in hand teaching the rudiments 
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of agriculture to the savages of Paraguay ” \ibid.\ 
The most honourable names under this head are 
those of Andrada, Irigault, Amyot, Beschi, Cibot, 
Gaubil, Promage, De Mobilibus, Iticci, founder of 
the Chinese missions, Scliall, Yieyra, Yindelon, 
Fontenav, Tachard, Gerbillon, Le Comte, Bouvet. 
Maffei the historian, and Yieyra, the organizer of 
Jesuit missions [see Collection of Missionary 
Letters, Paris, 1838, and German by Stocklein, 
Annales de la Profession de la Foi, Paris, 1853]. 
Others have literally laid down their life for the 
brethren in nursing fever patients, exemplifying 
the spirit-stirring description of Manzoni (I pro- 
messi Sposi), and the eloquent paneygrie of Macau¬ 
lay. Such were Kosweyde, Giustinelli, Gonzague, 
Eemond. In England Campion and Parsons 
were the two first Jesuit emissaries sent “in 
messem Britannieam,” a.d. 1580 [Sanderus, de 
Sch. Angl. p. 377], with a band of associates from 
the English college at Borne. The first gained 
admittance into families of every grade in society, 
often in disguise, often under a feigned name 
“ Habitu dementissimo [demissicio] sum, quern 
soepe commuto, itemque nomina” [Ep. Camp, 
ad Ordinis Ducem .]. After a service of two years 
he was arrested as a teacher of sedition, and 
put to death in the Tower, December 1, 1581. 
His comrade was confessor to the King of Spain, 
to whom he sent regular information from England 
Sanderus, Append. 80]; but he appears to have 
kept himself out of danger. Father Garnet, 
for receiving the confession of the conspirators in 
the Popish plot while it was in process of forma¬ 
tion, was hung, drawn, and quartered as an 
accessory. Osborne, in his Secret History of the 
Court of James I. [p. 44S], says that information 
of this plot was communicated to James by Henry 
IY. of France, who had gained knowledge of it 
from the Jesuits; the sagacious monarch at once 
turned it into capital. Archbishop Laud’s con¬ 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit is a valuable piece 
of controversial divinity. Father Petre was an 
especial favourite with James II., who made him 
elerk of the closet; “of all the evil counsellors 
who had access to the royal ear, he bore perhaps 
the largest part in the ruin of the house of 
Stuart ” [Macaulay]. 

JESUS. The name assumed by our Lord 
when He assumed human nature. The Greek 
form Arjcrovs represents the Hebrew Joshua, 
Jeshua, or Jehoshua which is a con¬ 

traction of Jehovah Jeshua, i.e. Jehovah Salva¬ 
tion. It was given typically [1] to Joshua the 
son of Mun, whose original name was Osliea, 
“Salvation” [Mumb. xiii. 16], but who received 
the Divine Fame for a prefix when appointed 
to lead Israel into the Promised Land : and [2] 
to “Joshua the High Priest,” who, with Zerub- 
babel, led Israel back from the Captivity, and 
restored the Temple at Jerusalem [Ecclus. xlix. 
12]. The name may also have been borne typi¬ 
cally by others who are mentioned in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and seems to be identical with that of Jason, 
the Greek legend respecting whom is not without 
significancy as a parable of the work of Jesus 
oar Saviour. 
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This name was twice given as that of our Lord 
by special revelation. The first time was when 
the angel Gabriel announced the coming Con¬ 
ception of Christ to the Blessed Yirgin: “ Behold, 
thou shaft conceive in thy womb, and bring forth 
a Son, and shalt call His Marne Jesus” [Luke i. 
31 ], The second designation of the name was 
made to Joseph some months afterwards, when 
it was also accompanied bj r a reason for its being 
given, “Thou shalt call His Fame Jesus; for He 
shall save His people from their sins” [Matt, i. 
21]. It is also identified by the Evangelist with 
“ Emmanuel, which being interpreted is, God with 
us ” find. 23 ] : and the combination of this in¬ 
terpretation with the reason assigned by the 
angel of the Lord appears to fix the Christian 
sense of the name as that of “ God the Saviour.” 
So Mary said, “ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God 
my Saviour” [Luke i. 46, 47]: and so St. Paul 
writes, “After that the kindness and love of 
God our Saviour towards man appeared ” [Titus 
iii. 4], 

The sanctity and majesty associated with this 
holy Marne are clearly set forth by the same 
Apostle in Phil. ii. 9, 10, “TYherefore God also 
hath highly exalted Him, and given Him a Maine 
which is above every name : that at the Maine 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father.” In literal obedience to the implied 
injunction contained in these words, it has always 
been the habit of thoughtful and reverent Chris¬ 
tians to make a genuflexion, or else to bow the 
head, whenever the Maine of Jesus is spoken; 
and the latter gesture is specially enjoined in 
the Church of England by the eighteenth canon. 
The English calendar also contains a festival 
dedicated to “The Name of Jesus” on August 
7th, which has been celebrated on that or 
some other day of the year from very ancient 
times. o 

A symbol of the holy Marne, , formed from 
its first three letters in old Greek characters, I H C, 
is well known, though some confusion has arisen 
from the substitution of the English or Latin S 
1'or the Greek C or 2, and from the Jesuits’ 
assumption of these modern letters for their badge 

and motto, in the form, I. . S. Iesus Hominum. 

Salvator. 

J UDAISM. From the time of its inaugura¬ 
tion amid the terrors of Mount Sinai, Judaism 
was marked as a temporary system, “ brought in 
because of transgressions,” and engrafted on the 
wide promise made to Abraham, that hi him “ all 
the nations of the earth should be blessed.” The 
sacrifices that the Law prescribed, to be offered in 
the place which Jehovah should choose “to put 
His Marne there;” the pilgrimages enforced upon 
every adult Israelite, three times in the year, to 
the national altar of his race; the definition of 
those holy times by the natural climate of Judaea ; 
and numberless other particulars, showed that the 
Law could only be for a time. For if at some 
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future period the knowledge of the Lord should 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea, the 
local sacrifices must come to an end; the solemn 
p il gr ima ge must fall into desuetude ; the thanks¬ 
giving feasts for the first ripened grain at Pass- 
over, for the corn crop gathered in at Pentecost, 
and for the oil and wine duly secured at the Least 
of Tabernacles, must be ruled according to the 
peculiarities of other climates, and vary with the 
varying degrees of the ecliptic. The festal oc¬ 
cupation of booths “ sub clio,” pleasant enough 
in a (Syrian climate, would be of impossible obser¬ 
vance in northern latitudes. 

Put such a false position ought never to have 
been taken up by the ancient people of God, for 
the terminable character of their religion was 
everywhere impressed upon it. The Sion to 
which all nations should flow [Mic. iv. 1, 2, 7 ; 
Joel ii. 28, iii. 16], as the Jews did to their 
high festivals, could only be understood in a 
figurative sense; as the creation of a new heaven 
and a new earth is manifestly symbolical, mean¬ 
ing that the narrower dispensation should be in¬ 
definitely widened out. The same sure w r ord of 
prophecy at every step makes revelations that 
are incompatible with the maintenance of the 
Law. To invade the office of the priesthood was 
a capital offence [Xumb. xvi. 40, xviii. 7]; yet 
prophecy speaks of a future dispensation, when 
priests and Levites should be taken out of every 
nation [Isa. lxvi. 21], with a high priest after 
the order of Melehisedek, who should bestow 
spiritual benedictions, and no longer offer the 
blood of bulls and goats. Prophecy itself 
should be enlarged out into a world-wide in¬ 
stitution ; and when the older vision and pro¬ 
phecy should have been sealed [Pan. ix. 24], 
its spirit should be poured out upon all flesh 
[Joel ii. 28, 29], so that the bond-servants and 
handmaids should be filled with it. The case is 
that Judaism such as Moses established is now 
nowhere to be found; an universal religion has 
succeeded it; and he that is not wilfully blind 
may see that such was God’s good pleasure from 
the beginning. 

Ancl it might have been determined also by “ a 
priori” reasoning that Judaism could only have a 
temporary character. It was in its institution 
adapted only to a small nation, “ the fewest of all 
people” [Peut. vii. 7] ; so small that a seal was 
perpetuated in their flesh, that they might not be 
lost among the nations of the world; so small 
that Herodotus, avIio gives minute details of the 
policy of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and 
other nations with which the Jews had been 
been brought into closest relations, says absolutely 
nothing of them. Everything in Judaism was 
cramped and limited, and by its very narrowness 
showed that it Avas only for a time. “ God did 
not by it speak His mind to all, and so did He 
not in it speak out all His mind.” [BarroAV, 
Serm. on Creed , xA r . 2.] Putics Avere enjoined 
that could only be discharged by the Jews; 
promises AA'ere made that Avere bounded by the 
limits of an earthly Canaan; they Avere dealt 
with as children, and led on to the hope of present 
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reward, while rebellion Avas threatened Avith a 
AvithdraAval of the promised blessing. But no¬ 
thing Avas opeidy reA r ealed with respect to a future 
state of reAvards and punishments, and that very 
defect sheAved that some better covenant yet lay 
hid in the Avornb of time. The religion of Juda- 
ism was a mere system of fleshly justification, con¬ 
sisting Avliolly in matters of external obseiwance, 
in washings and purifyings, in a costly ritual, and 
burdensome observances of times and places ; their 
Passover Avas a thanksgiving feast in Avhich the 
Avorld at large could never be called to share. 
The Levitical tithe to be offered at the national 
sanctuary could never be a matter of oecumenic 
observauce. The Avhole code had a private char¬ 
acter, and could no more apply universally than 
any municipal laAV can be made a matter of im¬ 
perial or international obligation. In its ordin¬ 
ances moral duties are sparingly enforced; the 
devmtion of the heart barely indicated; the build¬ 
ing up of the inner man as a temple of God A\ 7 holly 
ignored; Avliile such things as even heathenism 
kneAV to be non-natural to man, polygamy, di- 
A T orce for any trifling cause, a morose spirit of 
retaliation and of bloodthirsty revenge, Avere 
connived at for the hardness of the JcAA r ish 
heart, if not sanctioned by positive enactment, 
“ eoneessa apud illos quae nobis incesta ” [Tac. 
H. v. 4]. 

The Avhole system also seemed to have been 
framed on a divine forecast of the peculiarities of 
the JeAvish nation, as a people to whom the par¬ 
tial glimmering of dawn, and not the noontide 
light, Avas best adapted. Its mental attributes 
are as marked as its physiognomy; the first his¬ 
torian who mentions the JeAV has photographed 
him Avith unerring fidelity, and describes him as 
one fitted only to live by liimself apart from the 
rest of the Avorld, with no active sympathies 
ranging beyond those of his OAvn race; “apud 
ipsos tides obstinata, misericordia in promptu, sed 
adA T ersus alios hostile odium, separati epulis, dis- 
creti cubilibus, projectissima ad libidinem gens, 
alienarum concubitu abstinent. . . . Judseorum 
mos absurdus sordidusque ” [Tac. H. v. 5]. In a 
similar spirit BarroAV has summed up the plea of 
humanity against the Jews: “Such are the ob- 
A T ious characters of them, such Avere their humours 
noted to be; humours, not only implausible but 
really blameable, deserved offensive and odious, 
being contrary to the common sense, to the na¬ 
tural ingenuity of man. They have been long, 
as Are see them noAv to be, partly for the vanity 
of their conceits, partly for the baseness of their 
mind and manners, and partly also for the 
Avretchedness of their condition, the scorn and 
obloquy of all nations. Hoav the tree Avhich 
hath borne such fruits, so unsavoury, so unwhole¬ 
some, w T e have no reason to admire, to esteem ex¬ 
cellent and perfect. It might be good for those 
times, Avhen men Avillingly did feed on acorns, 
on crabs, on brambleberries; but cannot so Avell 
serve now, Avhen higher improvements of reason, 
when philosophy and learning by a general in¬ 
fluence upon the Avorld liaA r e prepared the palates 
of men to relish, the stomachs to digest more 
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delicate and more wholesome fare” [Scrm. on 
Creed, xv. 2]. 

The insufficiency of the Law has been so com¬ 
pletely felt "by the Jews that they have been com¬ 
pelled to supplement its defects. It did well 
enough for the time for which it was intended, 
but after that time it became obsolete, a law “ a 
main morte.” 

It was not possible that the whole world 
should be brought within the pale of the Law, 
therefore a general return to spiritual religion 
was needed, if all the world was to have its 
blessing in the seed of faithful Abraham. The 
Law was given to Israel for the purpose of 
fencing him in from the idolatry of the surround¬ 
ing nations; hence if those who were without 
the Law renounced their idolatry, and adopted 
the worship of Jehovah, the Law would no longer 
be needed as a fence. Irrespectively therefore 
of Revelation, it might have been determined by 
“ a priori” reasoning that the Law must come to an 
end j both because its demands could not possi¬ 
bly meet with universal observance ; and because 
its use as a pale of separation would be no more 
needed, when its own forecast of the future had 
been realized, and nothing remained to be fenced 
out of the sacred preeinet. Again, if the Law was 
an excrescence engrafted on to the free unfettered 
form of patriarchal religion, the restoration of 
that free form might be expected under a better 
dispensation. And Revelation confirms the rea¬ 
soning ; for Moses claimed no exclusive allegi¬ 
ance. It should be extended at some future time, 
as lie said, to the prophet like unto himself, whom 
the Lord should raise up ; “ unto him shall ye 
hearken” [Deut. xviii. 15, 19]. The Law also 
given in Iloreb should make way for a better 
dispensation, and one “ not according to the cove¬ 
nant that I made with their fathers in the day 
that I took them by the hand to bring them out 
of the land of Egypt” [Jer. xxxi. 31-34]. The 
Law should continue to exist as a moral code; 
but its carnal ordinances should be spiritualized ; 
the light that shone from the face of Moses 
[Exod. xxxiv. 29] should pale beneath the 
“bright cloud” of the Transfiguration [Matt, 
xvii. 5]. This temporary and local character 
of the Law compelled those who still clung to it, 
when its mission had been accomplished, to sup¬ 
plement its teaching, and adapt it by various 
glosses to the altered condition of Judaism. The 
vineyard fence had been thrown down as had 
been foretold [Isa. v. 5], and rubbish of what¬ 
ever kind was used to repair the breach. Hence 
the false position of Judaism from the day of 
Christ to the present. 

These glosses on the Law are scattered up 
and down the Talmud as various Halacoth, or 
constitutions framed from time to time by eminent 
rabbis, and preserved by oral tradition. So long 
as it was unlawful to commit them to writing, 
they accumulated daily, and the latest of them 
when duly accepted obtained the same authority 
■with the earliest ; for all came to be regarded as 
contemporaneous expositions of the Law derived 
from Mount Sinai. In the tract Pesachim [Ixvi. 
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71] it is said of the second of Rabbi Ishmnel’s 
exegetical rules [a.d. 121], “ETo one may rest his 
decision on •' Gezere Shave,’ textual analogy, un¬ 
less he have learned it from his teacher, who must 
have received it from his teacher, and so back 
from Moses and Sinai.” Rut who was to prove 
the negative proposition, that the enouncer of an 
original exposition had not derived it from his 
predecessors, and yet carried it to the Sinaitie ac¬ 
count 1 The Law in Talmudic parlance is not 
simply the Mosaic law, but also the oral law; "n 
HD as well as "n ; and the two to¬ 

gether make up the law of which it is said, “The 
Law of the Lord is perfect converting the soul.” 
Roth are of co-ordinate authority as one Torah. 

It Avas by means of the unwritten Larv they say 
that the “Lex seripta” Avas explained to the people 
after the Captivity ; for “they read in the LaAV of 
God [tiHDD] explained” (not “distinctly,” as the 
English Yersion, nor “interpreted,” Avhich Avould 
be D;nn£), “ and gave the sense and caused them 
to understand the reading” [Aeh. viii. 8]. Pace 
Rabbinorum, however, this passage is much more 
rationally interpreted of the origin of the Tar- 
gums, or paraphrases of the sacred text, delivered 
at first orally, and eventually in the Avritten 
forms that have come doAvn to us. The Jews, 
hoAvever, hold that it applies to those exegetical 
glosses and interpretations of the Law that came 
down to Ezra from the time Avhen Moses began 
to “declare the Luav” to the people in the desert 
[Deut. i. 5]; that the same were handed on to 
after generations, and Avere eventually stereotyped 
in the Talmud. 

Rut the Talmud, from the date of its completion, 
has by no means commanded universal loyalty. 
In the middle of the eighth century, the Karaite 
sect arose; so called from its reception of the 
text of Scripture alone, such as had alrvays been 
read in the synagogue, while it rejected the 
traditional glossemata of the Talmud. This sect, 
therefore, is wholly separate from Talmudic Juda¬ 
ism. The Cabbalists also in their mysticism Avere 
ahvays more or less at variance Avith the teaching 
of the Talmud; though in old days the tAvo sys¬ 
tems marched hand in hand. Akiba and Simon 
ben Joehai, Tanaim (traditionists) of renoAvn, Avere 
the reputed fathers of the Cabbala; and many of 
the most learned rabbin Avere adepts in this 
JeAvish form of Zoroastrian lore. [Cabbala.] 
In the middle of the tAvelfth century, Maimonides, 
the “ second Moses,” the “ eagle” of Rabbinism, 
declared that the obedience required by the LaAV 
AA 7 as not an obserA r anee of the letter, but confor¬ 
mity Avith its spirit. Hitherto a blind faith in 
the Talmud had been demanded of the J cav. He 
might ask “Avhat” Avas commanded,but the “why” 
neA r er. Refore Maimonides Avas tAventy-three 
years of age, he commenced his commentary on 
the Mishna in Arabic. The larv of Moses and 
the philosophy of Aristotle, obtained through 
Arabic translations, Avere to him the sources of 
all knowledge and Avisdom. His Avork betrayed 
as yet a rather nervous anxiety to find a deep 
meaning in the various puerilities of the Talmud. 
The “ eaglet” had not yet gained liis pinion 
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feathers. The Mishneh Torah and Moreh New- 
chim followed, works of Titanic grasp. In the 
first of these, the subjects of the Talmud are 
worked up in a spirit of rational exegesis, and the 
chaotic salvage of the Mishna and Gemara are 
brought into something like order. The work, as 
a commentary on the Talmud, was well received; 
though afterwards Talmudists attacked it for its 
rationalism, while the Averroist Jew found fault 
with it as not sufficiently Aristotelian. The 
Moreh Nevochim, a more important work than 
either of the preceding, was then taken in hand, 
but written in Arabic, with the Arabic title Dulila 
al Ilairin (guide for the perplexed). In this 
work, the Anthropomorpliia of the Talmud is set 
right, and the same views of prophecy reappear 
that were condemned four centuries previously 
in the Karaites. The fullest freedom is claimed 
for man; and the reasoning power, now almost 
for the first time shewn by a Jew, caused Scaliger 
to say of him “primus inter Hebrseos nugari 
desivit.” Such are the principles of Judaism; 
such also is the direct opposition, or the loyalty 
with adifference, that they have encountered within 
the families of Israel. We proceed to consider Ju¬ 
daism as it presents itself in contact with the ex¬ 
ternal world; and Judaism in the modesof thought 
that are now rapidly qualifying its first principles. 

Judaism in history is as marked in its char¬ 
acter as the Jew is in his features among the 
human brotherhood. Both have their one type 
of humiliation, as outcasts amid the nationalities 
of the world. Their admission in later days to 
social and municipal privileges may have softened 
down something of the extreme bitterness of their 
hate for Christianity, but the core of infidelity 
remains unchanged. The Jew, expectant of polit¬ 
ical existence, may have asserted, like Maimonides, 
that the world is greatly indebted to the Christian 
religion for reclaiming the wilder races of men 
from their idolatry and its accompanying horrors 
[Br. Bapliall, Babbi of Birmingham] ; but the 
deep feeling of Judaism still betrays itself in the 
assertion of Geiger [ Lectures on Judaism], w 7 hich 
any one who knows ever so little of the Talmud 
may prove to be false, viz., that our Lord never 
uttered anything new, all the good of His teach¬ 
ing having been derived from the rabbinate of 
His day. The same untruthfulness also lurks in 
the article on the Talmud in the Quarterly Re- 
vieio [October 1867], that lias met with so much 
inconsiderate praise from Christian journalists. 

The external history of Judaism in Europe 
presents much sameness. Usury and oppression, 
oppression and usury, are its tale. The first con¬ 
nection of the Jews with Britain within the 
limits of history, shows them as dealers in the 
slaves that Danes and Horsemen made from the 
coast population before the Conquest. Under 
the Normans they figured alternately as money¬ 
lenders and as the victims of their lordly clients. 
Bisk of confiscation prevented Jews from em¬ 
barking their capital in fixed occupations, such 
as manufactures and agriculture; they have been 
traffickers rather in the precious metals and 
jewels, property that is either easy of conceal- 
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ment, or light of transport. The Jews of Amster¬ 
dam have always been the lapidaries of the world. 
The most precious brilliants of Europe have been 
cut and split by them, the purest pearls are of 
their piercing. And as an accompanying circum¬ 
stance, their trade as money-lenders has been a 
thriving one. In the old smuggling business, 
one successful run was found to cover a multitude 
of losses; so Jewish usury, seeing that repayment 
was a matter of expectation rather than certainty, 
has always been grinding to a proverb. 

The rate of interest of two shillings per week, 
demanded on a loan of twenty shillings, or five 
hundred and twenty per cent, per annum, caused 
a massacre of seven hundred Jews in London 
[Stowe, a.d. 1262], Shortly after every money- 
lending Jew was compelled to wear a plate of 
metal on the front of his dress, or to quit the 
realm, a.d. 1278, two hundred and sixty-seven 
Jews were hanged and quartered for clipping 
coin; and twelve years later, sixteen thousand 
Jew T s were banished the kingdom [Bapin]. This 
edict remained in force for three hundred and 
seventy years, till it was reversed by Cromwell, 
wdio, as a set-off for ancient hard-usage, granted 
a state pension to Manasseh ben Israel. 

The individual servility of the Jew contrasts 
strongly with the collective spirit and “thorough” 
quality that has distinguished the people in one 
or two passages of their history. 

As in the siege of Jerusalem, thousands of 
families perished by self-immolation rather than 
encounter the brutalities of a Homan soldierv ; so 
history tells us of the Bhenish Jews in the twelfth 
century putting to death first then.' wives and 
families, and then themselves, rather than fall 
into the hands of crusaders, whose plea for pillage 
and ill-usage was the destruction of the Holy 
Sepulchre by the Saracens [a.d. 1009]. Similarly 
five hundred Jews [a.d. 1189], in the reign of 
Bichard Coeur de Lion, took refuge from a mas¬ 
sacre in York Castle, where, rather than fall into 
the power of their persecutors, they slew their 
women and children, threw their bodies from the 
battlements among the besiegers, and then killed 
themselves; when, as usual, a general burning of 
bonds and securities followed. 

Alternate proscription and recall mark the 
course of the history of Judaism throughout 
Europe; cupidity of rulers being in either case 
the moving impulse. The marks of degradation 
also were various. Louis IX. of France com¬ 
pelled every Jew, man, "woman, and child, to 
wear a “rouelle,” or wheel of conspicuously- 
coloured stuff on the breast and back of the dress, 
that the Hebrew might be known at a distance. 
Host German towns of importance had their 
“ JudenGasse” [Jew lane]; and some of these have 
still at either extremity the massive hooks on 
which the gates were hung that secured the in¬ 
mates by night. So late as the time of Mendels¬ 
sohn [a.d. 1729-1786], any Jew who journeyed 
from Amsterdam to Frankfort was compelled to 
make a detour of several miles at Cologne, it 
being forbidden for him to enter "within the muni¬ 
cipal boundary. 
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Down to tlie present day, on the last Saturday 
before the Carnival, the Jews at Iioine are com¬ 
pelled to proeeed “ en masse” to the Capitol, and 
ask permission to remain in the sacred city for 
another year. At the foot of the hill the pe¬ 
tition is refused, but, after much entreaty, granted 
on the summit, and the Ghetto is assigned to 
them. Elsewhere a reaction has long sinee set 
in. In France, one of the first aets of the Re¬ 
volution was to deelare the banished Jews of 
Spain, Portugal and Avignon to be citizens of 
the Republic. In 1806, the Emperor Napoleon 
summoned the Great Sanhedrim at Paris, and 
conferred upon the Jews of France a constitution 
which every succeeding government has recog¬ 
nised, while Belgium and Holland have also 
adopted it. 

Moses Mendelssohn, the original of Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, grandfather of Felix Mendels¬ 
sohn Bartholdy, may be regarded as the regene¬ 
rator of Judaism in the present day. In his 
time, Rabbinism had sunk to its lowest ebb, the 
people had gravitated with their teachers deep 
in the slough of ignorance and superstition. It 
was the great work of the “ third Moses” to build 
up the people; first to educate them, and then 
to lead them into position among the nations 
of Europe. As the bosom friend of Lessing, he 
was a pronouneed rationalist; this only brought 
him into closer anology with Maimonides, whom 
he also resembled in his faint liking for Rab¬ 
binism, though he lived in all “faithful” Tal¬ 
mudic observance. His philosophy had points 
of similarity with Spinoza’s system, but they 
were only sueh as both had derived from the 
philosophizing Rabbi of Cordova. He had more 
in eommon with Kant, of whom he was the im¬ 
mediate precursor. Mendelssohn did very mueh 
to kindle up something like thought among 
the most unintellectual of all religious communi¬ 
ties, and brought the learning of Kimclii and 
Iarchi to bear once more upon the language and 
exegesis of Scripture. With him, as with every 
other Jew, religion was not a matter of faith but 
of practice. The law did not say, “this believe,” 
but “ this do.” He considered the Talmud to be 
overrated; but it was not to be set aside on 
that aceount; it is hazardous to discard any¬ 
thing that is of established use until there is 
something better to supply its place. There can 
be no doubt but that, if lie eould have had his 
own way, he would have sifted out with a wide 
mesh all that is puerile and objectionable in the 
Talmud, and have given to the residue a more 
spiritual application, after the manner of the Moreh 
Nevochim of Maimonides. 

In our own country, the strongly marked re¬ 
pugnance of Christianity for Judaism lias been 
shown elearly in the history of the Removal of 
Jewish Disabilities. That which the people in 
its inmost heart has felt to be "wrong, has been 
carried into execution, as will sometimes be the 
ease, by the persistent efforts of politicians. The 
history of this political movement is briefly as 
follows:—On the repeal of the Test and Cor¬ 
poration Aets [9 Geo. IV. 17 and 10 Geo. IV. 
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7], the Abjuration Oath and the Declaration sub¬ 
stituted for the sacramental test being affirmed 
“ upon the true faith of a Christian,” debarred 
Jews from sitting in Parliament. This oath also, 
tendered at the hustings, deprived them of the 
franchise, while it wholly prevented them from 
practising at the bar, and from entering upon 
any corporate offiee or Crown appointment. The 
words in question were originally enacted in the 
beginning of the eighteenth eentury in order to 
seeure the House of Hanover from the designs 
of the Pretender; they were no substantial part 
of the modern oath, but simply" an emphatic 
form of asseveration. Various abortive efforts 
were made to remove this disability by bills in¬ 
troduced into Parliament; though in the mean¬ 
time the annual Indemnity Act enabled Jews to 
pursue the profession of the law, and to fill sueh 
offieos as sheriff, magistrate, and deputy-lieu¬ 
tenant. The Aet 5 & 6, Will. IV. 36, for 
shortening the duration of polls, put an end to 
the unnecessary oath at the hustings, and in this 
indirect way the Jew became enfranchised. A 
Government bill in 1845 under Sir R. Peel en¬ 
abled Jews to hold munieipal offices; ten years 
later, Alderman Salomons was the first Jewish 
Lord Mayor; and it became only a question of 
time when the Jew should be admitted to a seat in 
Parliament. This was at length effected by a resolu¬ 
tion of the House of Commons, July 1858; though 
it was not till 1860 that the disqualifying words 
were struek out from the oath that had hitherto 
prevented the Jew member from taking his seat. 

The Jews of the present day have a literature 
of their own, which has brought them into eloser 
relation with European thought of the liberal 
cast. The principal issue from the press, whether 
in point of date or of importance, has been 
Geiger’s Zeitschrift fur Hebr. Theol. [1835- 
1842]. It aroused opposition at onee to what 
was thought a faetious demand for reform; at 
the head of which was Raphael Samson Hirsch, 
Rabbi at Oldenburg. While the party of progress 
insisted upon a continued intellectual develop¬ 
ment, he maintained the perfeetness of the Law, 
as that which, properly understood and worked 
into the inner life and being of Judaism, would 
seeure the practical fulfilment of all social and 
eivil duties [Hirsch, Horeb. 1837]. The wor¬ 
ship of God, he said, was the highest aet of 
piety, and all the more effective if united with 
a rigid self-denial. The ery for reform was pre¬ 
tentious, self-interested and reeldess, and every 
faithful Jew should set his faee against it. Civil 
equality would be dearly bought by the sacrifice 
of religious principle. Man’s natural rights are 
of this world, his soul of religion is for the next. 
Regard for worldly advantage shews a want of 
self-diseipline, and is therefore demoralizing, &c. 
The determination with which he defended the 
ground of prescription against the advocates of pro¬ 
gress encouraged resistance to Geigerism. This 
Avar of opinion has led the younger Rabbin to 
introduce various reforms into the synagogal 
services, and greater attention has been paid to 
the education of the rising generation. But it 
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is evident that the two schools can never be 
reconciled; the one must supersede the other; 
“ Serpens nisi serpentem vorat non fit draco;” 
which is to be the rod of Aaron 1 

The Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentlmms was 
started in 1837, by Ludwig Pliilippson, a well- 
known Jewish author [a.d. 1830-1860], who has 
contributed more than any one else to make 
Judaism intellectually respectable. His twelve 
lectures are worthy of attention. The Voice of 
Jacob and the Hebreio Observer, of the last gen¬ 
eration, have given place to the Jewish Observer 
and the Jewish Chronicle , the present organs of 
Judaism in England. The Jewish Intelligence, 
published by the Society for Promoting Chris¬ 
tianity among the Jews, records carefully the 
various phases of Jewish opinion as they unfold 
themselves. V Universe Israelite is published in 
Paris; and in Italy, IJEdncatore Isrcielita. In 
Germany, Der Israelii was preceded by Stein’s 
Vollislehrer in the reformed, and Hirsch’s Jeshu- 
run in the orthodox interest. A Jewish litera¬ 
ture also has sprung up, to which the principal 
contributors have been the historian dost, and 
the careful exponent of Eabbinism Zunz, Stein- 
heim [Die Ojfenbarung, &c.], Formstecher [Bel. 
d. Geistes], S. Hirsch \cl. Beligiomphil. d. Juden], 
Hirschfeld, Creisenach, Hildenheim, Johlson, 
Herzfeld, Lusatto, Gratz, Lbwenstein, Sachs, 
Dukes, Schultz, Erankel [Vorstudien zn d. Septua- 
ginta and Into, to Mishnaf Fassal, Jellenick, 
Kapoport, and Steinschneider. Under this in¬ 
fluence, Jewish liberalism has run wild, and has 
taken up the Pantheistic views of German Ra- 
tionalism, while, as a matter of course, the hope 
of all antecedent Judaism has been discarded by 
many. Cassell’s History of the Jews, in Erscli 
and Gruber [Encyd. vol. xxvii.], traces out the 
fortunes of the people in different countries in a 
fragmentary yet instructive manner. 

In 1840 an association was formed at Prank- 
fort, whose object was the abjuration of Tal¬ 
mudism. The three propositions that it adopted 
were : [1] That unlimited religious development 
is not inconsistent with the law of Moses; [2] 
that the compilation called the Talmud has no 
authority over the associated, either in a doctrinal 
or a social point of view ; [3] a Messiah who is to 
lead back the Israelites to Palestine is neither 
expected nor desired by the associated ; and they 
acknowledge that alone to be their country to 
■which they belong by birth or civil relation. 
The movement w r as short-lived, but the avowal of 
these principles has had a permanent effect, and 
they are held by an increasing number of Jews 
at the present day. 

Thus, in the summer of 1869, a meeting of 
Jews was held at Leipsic, at which eighty-four 
members of different Jewish congregations, in¬ 
cluding twenty-five rabbis, attended. The great 
object proposed was to get rid of the peculiarities 
of Judaism. The meeting pronounced for [1] 
individual authority in religious matters; [2] the 
primary importance of free scientific investigation; 
f 3] rejection of a belief in Israel’s restoration. The 
following resolution also was adopted : “ Those 
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portions of our prayers which refer to the re¬ 
establishment of annual sacrifices at the Messianic 
period, or to the return of the Jews to Jerusalem, 
must be modified.” Orthodox Judaism has stood 
aghast at this enunciation of opinion; but has 
consoled itself with observing that the congrega¬ 
tions represented but a very small percentage of 
German Judaism, and that no great significance 
attached to the meeting. Yet it would be difficult 
to produce eighty names from the orthodox party 
of greater learning in Hebrew matters. As to 
Messianic hope the Jewish Chronicle [July 30, 
1869] says: “Although every Jew is bound to 
believe in a Messiah, the question whether that 
expression indicates a person or a time, and 
whether He or it has arrived or not is, according 
to the Talmud, an open question.” 

Judaism, as it now shows itself, may be de- 
vided into extreme right, extreme left, and 
centre. [1] Represents orthodox Talmudism sub¬ 
divided into literal and modified observance; [2] 
embraces the reforming party, who would sweep 
away Talmudism and the ceremonial law; claim¬ 
ing to take their stand on “ proplietism,” i.e. a 
complete emancipation from religious thraldom, 
as their indefeasible right; and [3] is the more 
moderate party, which hopes to develope a higher 
spirituality from the old historic form of Judaism. 
With them the ceremonial law is valuable only 
as a hedge to keep the people apart from other 
forms of religion till the times are fulfilled. For 
Judaism, moving with Christianity and Moham¬ 
medanism in converging lines, is destined in the 
end, as they say, to lead to one form of transcen¬ 
dental truth, divested of external ritual; the 
sum and substance of which will be the national 
Shema, “ Hear, O Israel; the Lord thy God is 
one Lord ; the Eternal is one.” 

Such is the Jew of the nineteenth century, 
“ semper idem,” hardened in his infidelity, 
bigoted in his self-regard, and inveterate in his 
hate for the Christian name. [Jost, Gesch. d. 
Judentlmms; Milman, H. of Jews; Ewald, Gesch. 
des Voiles Israel; Fiirst, die Juden in Asien, 
and his Orient; ' Zunz, Gottes-Dienstliche Vor- 
■ triige d. Jnden; Ersch and Gruber, various articles 
on Judaism, Literature, &c.; Munk, Maimonid.es 
and Diet, des Sc. Phil., art. Juifs; Geiger, das 
Jiulenthum und seine Geschichte; Kaiserling’s 
Mendelssohn; Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem; Philipp- 
son, Vorlesnngen; Hirsch, Horeb; Allgem. Z. 
Judentlmms; Voice of Jacob, and Hebrew Obser¬ 
ver; Articles on Talmud in Quarterly Rev., Oct. 
1867, and Chr. Remembrancer, Oct. 1868.] 
JURISDICTION, ECCLESIASTICAL. Some 
of the functions of the Crown of England are 
closely connected with the external government 
of the Church, and these constitutional functions 
are often called “ the Ecclesiatical Jurisdiction of 
the Crown.” What it is necessary to say re¬ 
specting this jurisdiction will be found under 
the head of Supremacy, Royal : and it is only 
necessary here to warn the reader against con¬ 
fusing these with the more truly ecclesiatical 
function, which is treated of in the next article. 
Such a confusion is expressly guarded against, 
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however, by the Thirty-sevcntli Article of Re¬ 
ligion. 

JURISDICTION, SPIRITUAL. This term 
is usually understood to mean the lawful authority 
and power exercised by the clergy, under a com¬ 
mission received from some competent source. 
But “jurisdiction” rather expresses the extent 
and the limits within which any functions of 
authority, legislative or executive, may be law¬ 
fully exercised. 1 Spiritual jurisdiction is, there¬ 
fore, tlie definition of such extent and limits in 
respect to those functions which belong to 
“ spiritual persons,” that is, to the clergy; just 
as judicial jurisdiction would be a definition of 
those limits as regards the executive authority 
of magistrates and judges, or parliamentary juris¬ 
diction a similar definition as to the legislative 
functions of Parliament. 

Spiritual jurisdiction consists of two elements, 
the one essential, the other accidental. The 
essential elemeut is usually termed “ Habitual 
jurisdiction,” the accidental element being called 
“ Actual jurisdiction.” These will be considered 
separately. 

I. Habitual Jurisdiction belongs to the 
bishops and priests of the Church as the de¬ 
puties of our Lord, the Supreme Head of the 
Church, and the ultimate source of all spiritual 
authority. It relates to the spiritual discipline 
of the clergy and laity, to the administration, or 
the withholding, of sacraments and sacramental 
ordinances, and to the general affairs of the 
Church as a spiritual body. Habitual jurisdic¬ 
tion is, thus, a result of ordination or conse¬ 
cration, an authority derived from Christ, the 
Supreme Head of the Church, by successive 
delegation through apostles and bishops [Apos¬ 
tolical Succession] ; and is not, in reality, to 
be distinguished from the “power of order.” 2 
It extends the power and authority of one human 
being over others, so far as the supernatural 
power, and the disciplinary authority, of Christ 
is delegated to bishops and priests ; it limits 
that authority and power strictly within those 
bounds: but it has, in itself, no local associations. 
It relates only to spiritual qualifications such as, 
e.g., enable a bishop to turn a layman into a 
priest, or a priest to turn bread and wine into 
the sacramental media of spiritual substance. But 
such spiritual qualifications belong to bishops 
and priests wherever they may be; and are 
neither annihilated nor diminished by any local 
circumstances or legislative limitations. So that 
whatever acts may be done by any bishop or 
priest, in any part of the world, by virtue of 
such qualifications, those acts are valid through 
the “ habitual jurisdiction ” which accompanies 
his ordination to the priesthood, or his conse¬ 
cration to the episcopate. 

Thus, habitual jurisdiction is so associated 

1 Aldus Gollius, x. 10, xx. 10. 

2 Such distinction is made for the sake of supporting 
the theory that priests and bishops are the same as re¬ 
gards all points except jurisdiction : and that, hence, 
the former may confer orders. [See Field, On the Church, 
ill. 39], 
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with “ order ” that so far as Holy Orders arc 
indelible so far also is this form of jurisdiction. 
Neither the civil nor tlie ecclesiastical power can 
extinguish it, though one may prevent it from 
being exercised by compulsory measures, and the 
other may forbid its exercise by a solemn judicial 
act. [Degradation.] 

II. Actual J urisdiction is the local limitation 
of habitual jurisdiction. It defines tlie boundaries 
within which bishops and priests are to exercise 
their functions, and so far regulates that exercise 
as to organize the work of the clergy for the com¬ 
mon good. The different modes in which this 
has been carried out may be classified under four 
systems, the Apostolic, the sub-Apostolic, the 
Patriarchal, and the Papal: and, since priests are 
generally allowed to receive all tlie authority they 
possess by delegation from bishops, these four 
systems need only be considered here as they 
relate to the higher order. [Parish.] 

[1.] Apostolic system of jurisdiction. The 
Apostles derived their authority from our Blessed 
Lord, Who claimed the right to give it to them 
on the ground of His own universal autho¬ 
rity, prefacing their commission with His own in 
the words, “ All power is given unto Me in heaven 
and earth, Go ye therefore ...” [Matt, xxviii. 
18, 19]. In the commission thus given there is 
no reference to any local restrictions or divisions ; 
nor to any distinction between the Apostles, as if 
one had received a jurisdiction of greater extent 
than another. It was, on the contrary, a com¬ 
mission of the same universal character in its 
degree as that which Christ Himself had received, 
a fact which is strongly illustrated by the form in 
which He put it on a previous occasion, “ As My 
Pather hath sent Me, even so send I you” [John 
xx. 21]; and also by the form in which it is 
given by St. Mark, “Go ye into all the world” 
[Mark xvi. 15]. Thus the kingdom of Christ 
■which extended throughout the whole world was 
constituted into an Apostolic diocese, over which 
not one but all of the Apostles, individually and 
collectively, liad spiritual authority given them. 
It does not appear, indeed, that our Lord intended 
the whole twelve Apostles to keep together during 
all the time of their ministry; and as He liad 
sent them forth ‘ £ two and tw r o” during the time 
of His own ministry, so doubtless lie meant them 
to go forth afterwards in small companies or 
separately, one Apostle to one part of the world, 
and another to another part. But whatever such 
subdivisions of the kingdom of Christ and the 
universal Apostolic diocese might seem expedient, 
the arrangement of their several fields of labour 
was left to the Apostles themselves, and was not 
ordained by our Lord; though, no doubt, special 
men were sometimes specially designated by the 
Holy Ghost to work in special localities, as was 
the case with St. Paul and St. Barnabas [Acts 
xiii. 2]. Thus the Head of the Church gave an 
universal mission and jurisdiction to the Apostles, 
leaving them to arrange among themselves any 
rules, boundaries, or limitations, that might be 
necessary for the sake of orderly labour ; and to 
divide that labour so as to take in “ the whole 
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world.” How tlieir respective limits of jurisdic¬ 
tion were mapped out, or whether such limits 
were adhered to with strictness, wc do not know 
enough of their fields of labour to determine. 
Yet traditions of some weight point out the 
different parts of the world in which the Apostles 
respectively carried on their work [Apostle] ; 
and St. Paid uses language which seems to imply 
that he, at least, scrupulously abstained from 
intruding within the jurisdiction of any other 
Apostle [2 Cor. x. 13-16], where the word “rule ” 
[kcuw] points to a definite, mapped out, territory. 
We may thus conclude that the universal juris¬ 
diction given to the Apostles individually and 
collectively by our Lord, was so exercised that 
each Apostle had his own particular jurisdiction, 
within which he laboured as in a territory appro¬ 
priated to himself, and which no other Apostle 
would, ordinarily, work in. As their number 
was gradually diminished by death, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the remainder would naturally expand, 
until, at last, St. John was left for many years as 
the sole living Apostle of the Church, when all 
Apostolic jurisdiction would, of course, be centred 
in him, for the remainder of his life on earth. 

[2.] Sub-Apostolic system of jurisdiction. It 
seems to have been during the time of St. John’s 
sole Apostolate that the Episcopal system of the 
Church was finally organised, so as to become 
the permanent system of the Church after the 
temporary office of apostle had ceased to exist. 
It is in this sense, doubtless, that Tertullian says 
“ the order of bishops, if traced back to its origin, 
will rest upon John as its author” [Tertull, adv. 
Marc. iv. 5]. Bishops had been ordained by St. 
Paul, and by the other Apostles: and they had 
been exercising their functions in all parts of the 
Church for many years before St. John -became 
its sole Apostle. But the orderly rules by which 
a delinitc field of labour should be mapped out 
for each probably originated with St. John, who 
thus extended the apostolic system of jurisdiction 
into the diocesan system of jurisdiction. In the 
latter each bishop had his irapoiKia assigned to 
him, within which he had authority and beyond 
which he had no authority. lie owned no 
superior except a council of bishops, and was 
looked upon as the temporal fountain of all spiri¬ 
tual authority within the boundaries of the terri¬ 
tory placed under his charge. 

This jurisdiction within the particular limits of 
his mapped out district was defined and settled by 
the act of consecration, in which the person con¬ 
secrated received authority for ordinary ministra¬ 
tion in a particular see, be who was consecrated 
for ministration in the Sec of Carthage having 
no jurisdiction in the See of Pome; he who 
was consecrated for ministration in the See of 
Pome having no jurisdiction in the See of Car¬ 
thage. Thus the limits of a bishop’s ordinary 
ministrations, or his actual jurisdiction, were for¬ 
mally assigned to him by the consecrating bishops; 
and jurisdiction being sometimes spoken of as an 
authority, instead of a limitation of authority, it 
may be said to have been “conferred” by the act 
of consecration, though this is not a strictly cor- 
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rect form of language. The boundaries of dioceses 
were arranged under the influence of geographi¬ 
cal features, divisions made for purposes of civil 
government, and circumstances of mutual con¬ 
venience,—more often the second than any other 
influence,—but when once arranged they were 
called by certain names, and the consecration‘of 
a bishop to the See of Pome, or the See of Car¬ 
thage, was as well understood in respect to its 
jurisdictional force as is the appointment of a 
governor to the Cape of Good Hope, or to Hew 
Zealand. As the jurisdiction of the latter is fixed 
by the formal document which confers the gover¬ 
nor’s commission, so the jurisdiction of the former 
was fixed by the act of consecration which con¬ 
ferred the bishop’s commission. No further com¬ 
mission was needed for “ conferring” jurisdiction, 
and no further commission was given. A bishop 
was only consecrated at all because a particular 
see, that is a particular sphere of episcopal juris¬ 
diction, was vacant; and when he was conse¬ 
crated, he was consecrated to that particular see, 
that is to that particular sphere of jurisdiction. 
Thus his “habitual” jurisdiction was limited to 
“actual” jurisdiction in the very moment of its 
birth; and his “ power of order” could be law¬ 
fully exercised beyond his own sphere of actual 
jurisdiction, only by the permission of any brother 
bishop within whose diocese he wished to exer¬ 
cise it; to act otherwise being to act schismati- 
cally. Within the bounds of his see each bishop 
had full authority, independent of all other 
bishops, for conferring orders, for calling synods, 
for exercising discipline, and for doing every other 
authoritative act that belongs to the office of a 
bishop. But all acts so done must be done with 
relation to his own diocese; no Bishop of'Car¬ 
thage ordaining priests for the diocese of Borne, 
nor a Bishop of Borne calling a synod for the 
diocese of Carthage. 

That jurisdiction was thus settled by the act 
of consecration, and not by any separate or sub¬ 
sequent mode of “ conferring” it, is clear from 
the disputes between those who opposed each 
other in their claims to particular sees, as, e.g., in 
the case of Cornelius and Novatian, who each 
claimed to be bishop of Borne. The point uni¬ 
versally understood to be in question was not 
On which had jurisdiction been conferred? but 
Which had been lawfully appointed and conse¬ 
crated [Cypr. ad Cornel, ep. xliv. al. xl.; ad 
Antonian, lv. al. li. sec. 24]. Further confirma¬ 
tion is given by the Canons of the Primitive 
Church, in which it is decreed that “ If any 
one who has been ordained bishop does not 
undertake the ministry and care of the people 
which is committed to him [rr?v kyxiipurdeiaav 
aii-w], let him be suspended until he undertakes 
it” [Canon. Apost. xxxv. ; Canon. Antioch, xvii.]. 
Similar evidence is also afforded by the primitive 
office for consecrating bishops, in which the idea 
of full authority accompanying the reception of 
the episcopate is evident throughout [Gelas. Sac- 
ram., in Murator. i. 625, 626; Leon. Sacram., 
ibid. ii. 431]. 

The sub-Apostolic system of jurisdiction was. 
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therefore, essentially a “ diocesan” system. Every 
bishop was ordained to a particular see ; and thus, 
in the act of ordination, his jurisdiction was de¬ 
fined and limited within the bounds of that see. 
llis “ power of order” as bishop he received from 
the bishops who ordained him to his episcopal 
oflice; and from the same hands he rceeived 
authority to exercise his office in all things per¬ 
taining to it, within the sphere of jurisdiction 
marked out for him as his diocese. 

[3.] Patriarchal system of jurisdiction. As the 
number of dioceses increased by the subdivision 
necessary on the extension of the Church, it was 
found desirable to organize them in groups of 
larger or smaller number, under some one of their 
body, to whom a certain authority over the rest 
was assigned, who received the title of Patriarch 
in the case of the live principal divisions of the 
Church [Patriarch], and Archbishop or Metro¬ 
politan in subordinate divisions [Archbishop]. 
In the patriarchates or provinces so formed, the 
bishop placed above the rest has no more episco- 
pal authority than any other bishop; he cannot 
do more than they in conferring on others the 
power and authority of the episcopal office : nor 
does actual jurisdiction—the ordination to a par¬ 
ticular see—proceed more from his hands than 
from theirs. The “speciality” of an archbish¬ 
op’s authority above that of other bishops is that 
he can suspend the jurisdiction of any bishop with¬ 
in his province for a time, and act as its bishop 
himself; that he has a disciplinary authority over 
the bishops within his province ; and that appeals 
can be made from them to him in some matters. 
In a higher degree the same remarks apply to the 
Eastern system of Patriarchs, a number of arch¬ 
bishops or metropolitans being included within a 
patriarchate. 

This addition to the sub-Apostolic system was, 
therefore, a further organization of the diocesan 
system, and established a new jurisdiction, that 
of a chief bishop over ordinary bishops. Put it 
made no change in the older system as regarded 
the reception of jurisdiction within a particular 
see by the rite of ordination or consecration to it. 
Because of the new and supplemental jurisdiction 
given to the chief bishop, he had the privilege 
given to him of taking part in the consecration of 
every bishop consecrated to sees within his pro¬ 
vince [Can. Nic. vi.; Cun. Chcdced. xxviii.] ; and 
his assent thus became necessary: but this neither 
added to nor took away from the old jurisdiction 
belonging to every bishop. For even when an 
archbishop joins with other bishops in consecrat¬ 
ing to a see within his province, the authority 
which he conveys is precisely the same—neither 
less nor more—as that which is conveyed by 
them, the authority which belongs to an episco¬ 
pal consecrator. 1 

1 It is observable that the Couneil of Clialcedon, when 
raising Constantinople to tbe dignity of a patriarchate, on 
aceonnt of its being the seat of government, expressly 
stated that the new jurisdiction was not for the sake of 
adding anything to that see, but for that of maintaining 
order in the dioceses placed under its rule, during vacan¬ 
cies by death, when elergy and laity were without a leader. 
[Ep. ad Leon., Labbe’s Condi, iv. 827.] 
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The Patriarchal system of jurisdiction leaves the 
elder system untouched, therefore, so far as the 
authority by which a bishop is sent to exercise 
his office within his diocese is concerned; that 
authority being still given by the collective act of 
all the consecrating bishops. 

[4.] The Papal system of jurisdiction. The 
modern theory of Eoman theologians is that all 
spiritual authority whatever flows from the foun¬ 
tain of the Sec of Pome, the Pope being universal 
bishop, and other bishops having no true juris¬ 
diction unless they receive it mediately or im¬ 
mediately from him. Great as the pretensions 
of the Roman bishops have been, almost from 
primitive times, this theory was never heard of 
before the twelfth century, and is a mere inven¬ 
tion of Italian theologians, whose interest it has 
always been to exaggerate the importance of the 
See of Pome, and who have resorted to this and 
equally discreditable fictions for the purpose of 
doing so. However strongly such a theory may 
be maintained in the present day, or whatever 
strong language may be found in support of it 
in Poman writers of the last few centuries, it is 
utterly condemned by the fact that not a trace of 
such a principle is to be found for more than a 
thousand years. And especially, as regards the 
Church of England, it may be observed that 
during the whole of that thousand years, only 
one bishop, Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury 
[a.d. 668], was consecrated by a pope, that par¬ 
ticular consecration being also the result of entirely 
accidental circumstances. 2 

The only historical support for any such theory 
of jurisdiction as that maintained by Ultramon¬ 
tane divines, is the fact that archbishops were 
presented with the pall (an ornamental vestment 
still figuring in the armorial bearings of English 
archbishops) by the Pope. The voluntary ac¬ 
ceptance of this honorary decoration was gradually 
turned into a compulsory one, and the Poman 
theory became that it conferred authority from 
the Pope, and that if it was withheld, then the 
alleged archbishop (however duly consecrated) 
had no jurisdiction. But ecclesiastical history 
shews that this was one of those gradual encroach¬ 
ments which culminated in the extravagant claims 
of the Hildebrandine period, and that the recep¬ 
tion of the pall was for many ages merely re¬ 
garded as a brotherly recognition given by the see 
which was always held in high respect, and from 
which such a recognition would always be con¬ 
sidered a mark of honour. 

There is no true historical ground whatever for 
the papal system of jurisdiction: and, although 
it is of course one that the collective episcopate 
of any other church can accept, and act upon, if 
it should seem expedient to do so, there is abun¬ 
dant reason why it should be rejected, if such 
rejection should be thought expedient and right, 
as is the case with the Episcopate of the Church 
of England. 

2 It may he notieed that the succession of the English 
Episcopate is chiefly derived from Archbishop Bertlnvald 
[a.d. 698-731], that of Theodore having almost, if not 
quite, died out within his own lifetime. 
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III. Jurisdiction of English Bishops. The 
archiepiscopa.1 system lias been in use in the 
Church of England at least since the time of St. 
Augustine [a.d. 595-GOG]; but it is probable 
there ■were metropolitan bishops in the more 
ancient episcopate, even if they had not the title 
that was assumed by him for the See of Canter¬ 
bury. Advantage av;is taken of disputes about 
elections, and consequent appeals to Borne, to 
introduce the papal system, the first occasion on 
vdiich tlie Pope gave any actual confirmation to an 
election, being in the case of Bicliard, successor to 
St. Thomas in the See of Canterbury, a.d. 1174. 

The manner in rvliich he interfered with the 
jurisdiction of English bishops during the next 
three centuries is matter of history; as is also 
the final rejection of papal jurisdiction by the 
Church of England in a.d. 1534. During the 
last three hundred and thirty-six years (Avith the 
exception of Queen Mary’s reign), the ancient 
system of jurisdiction alone has been in force, 
that of Avhicli the substantial part has been here 
called “sub-Apostolic,” and Avith the supplemen¬ 
tary addition of the provincial, or “arcliiepiscopal 
system.” During the reign of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI., letters patent were issued by the 
CroAvn, confirming the inherent jurisdiction of 
the bishops: but these “ commissions,” as they 
liaA r e sometimes been called, Avere dropped as an 
unnecessary surplusage Avhen the papal system 
had been thoroughly eradicated, and none haA r e 
been issued for the last three hundred and tAventy 
years. 

The actual jurisdiction of English bishops is 
therefore defined by their consecration to the 
sees to Avhieh they have been elected and con¬ 
firmed ; and in the case of translations, the elec¬ 
tion, confirmation, and enthronization are a 
formal transference of jurisdiction from cne dio¬ 
cese to another. From the mission thus green to 
bishops, is derived that given to priests by insti¬ 
tution ; and, in a lesser degree, by license to a 
curacy. [Diocese. Parish. Cure of Sools.] 
JUSTIFICATION. Two senses have been 
assigned to this Avord, both of which are sanctioned 
by the usage of Holy Scripture. First, to declare 
righteous by acquitting or absolving in a legal 
sense from thecliargc of sin, avhicli is called imputa¬ 
tive or forensic justification. This use of the Avoid 
is found in Bom. iii. 22-25, iv. 3, 6, 8; Phil. 

iii. 9. Secondly, to pronounce a man righteous as 
designating his real state or condition, when so 
made by the gifts of grace, which is termed in¬ 
herent righteousness. The following passages 
clearly proA r e this sense: Luke xviii. 14; 1 Cor. 

iv. 4; Bev. xxii. 11 ; being declarative of a real, 
though imperfect righteousness in the persons jus¬ 
tified. It is frequently used in the same sense in 
the Old Testament [LXX.] Psa. cv. 31 (eXoylcr6rj 
cl$ oi/vGuocrt'n/i') ; Dan. xii. 3; Ezek. xviii. 9. 1 

1 Crotius, in his prologue to the Epistle to the Remans 
[Commentary on the New Testament], proves that sueh 
is frequently the scriptural meaning of the word, and 
shoAvs that Rabbinical Avriters generally understand it in 
the same sense. See also Bellarmine, Dc Justifcatione, 
lib. ii. e. 3. 
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The proper meaning of the word Ao yi(oy<u, to 
impute, used by St. Paul, is to reckon, or put 
something to the account of another. Christ’s 
atoning merits are thus in a certain sense placed 
to our account, and become, as it Avere, our own: 
we are debtors to God’s justice : the debt is paid 
by our Lord, and thus Ave are acquitted from the 
charge or obligation. “Through this man,” says 
St. Paul, “is preached unto you the forgiveness of 
sins: and by Him all avIio believe are justified 
from all things, by Avhieh ye could not be justified 
by the hnv of Moses” [Acts xiii. 38, 39]. 

But the dispute respecting the proper meaning 
of 8u<ai(o in Scripture, Avhether forensic, or as 
declaring and founded on a real fact or truth, be¬ 
comes, on looking at its general teaching, a mere 
logomachy, since Ave are expressly told that God 
will not “justify the Avicked” [Exod. xxiii. 7], 
and that “ he that doetli righteousness is right¬ 
eous, e\ r en as He is righteous” [1 John iii. 7], 
“not the hearers of the Iuav,” says St. Paul, 
“ shall be justified before God, but the doers of the 
kiw shall be justified” [Bom. ii. 13]. 2 

In illustrating this doctrine, Ave have [1] to 
inquire into the conditions of justification, 
[2] the instrumental cause, [3] the means by 
which we continue in a justified state and attain 
eternal life: and a few remarks will he added on 
the apparently contradictory teaching of St. Paul 
and St. James on the subject. 

[1.] The Apostle St. Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Romans [iii. 4], dwells at length on the fallen 
and lost condition of mankind before the coming 
of Christ, and shews the impossibility of justifi¬ 
cation by the law of nature or of Closes. He 
says : “ "\\ r e have before proved both Jews and 

2 Knox, in his Remarks on Justification [Letter to D. 
Parkin, Esq.; Remains, vol. i. p. 256], shews that the 
Fathers, even according to the admission of Milner, the 
Calvinistie historian, held the doctrine of inherent right¬ 
eousness. They generally, says Milner, from the first 
century to the Reformation, confounded justification with 
sanctification. Faber, in reply to the Remarks of Knox, 
wrote a work entitled The Primitive Doctrine of Justifi¬ 
cation [1837], in defence of the forensic view—that God 
first, through faith, acquits us from guilt, or declares us 
righteous, and afterwards makes us such. He attempts 
to prove that both Knox and Milner have mistaken or 
misrepresented the teaching of the Fathers, who really, 
he says, from the Apostolie age, held the doetrine of 
forensic and imputative justification. Faber—who quotes 
numerous extracts from the Fathers for the first live 
centuries, laying especial stress on the testimony of the 
Apostolie age—fails to prove his theory, as Dr. Newman 
shews from an examination of a passage which Faber 
quotes as very important and conclusive from St. Cle¬ 
ment’s Epistle to the Corinthians, which he misunder¬ 
stood, and mistranslated. Nor, as Dr Newman says, 
are his subsequent quotations more satisfactory [Lectures 
on Justification, app. p. 434, &c.] 

The teaching of the Fathers on the subject is given 
by Bishop Bull, in his defence of his Treatise on Justifi¬ 
cation . He quotes passages from St. Irenaeus, Origen, St. 
Cyprian, St. Hilary, St. Basil, Tertullian, St. Ambrose, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine. His quotations gene¬ 
rally may be considered as shewing that when the Fathers 
speak of faith, or faith only, justifying, they speak of it 
in a complex sense, or in union with good works (repent¬ 
ance and love). Also in some extracts given, the con¬ 
nection of faith with baptism is implied, for “faith,” as 
St. Basil says, “is perfected by baptism, and baptism is 
founded on faith” [Apol. pro Harmonia , sect, iv.j. 
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Gentiles that they are all under sin, . . . that 
every mouth may he stopped, and the whole 
world may become guilty before God.” He then 
reveals the Gospel mode of justification : “ But 
now the righteousness (or justification) of God 
without the law is manifested, being witnessed 
by the law and the prophets, even the righteous¬ 
ness of God which is by faith in Jesus Christ, 
unto and upon all them that believe.” 

Faith in Jesus Christ is thus the preparation 
for, and condition of, justification: “believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” says the same Apostle, 
“ and thou slialt be saved.” Faith is here set be¬ 
fore us as the foundation of all Gospel righteous¬ 
ness ; we must, ere we can become members of 
Christ’s Church, rely upon His word and teaching, 
and thus faith is necessarily the first step to the 
kingdom of God: he that cometh unto God must 
believe “ that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him.” Whatever 
might be the prejudices of education, or of a 
corrupt state of heart and life, which prevented 
the Jew or heathen from embracing the Christian 
religion, it was only through faith they could be 
overcome; and such faith then, besides a mere 
intellectual assent, must also have been a per¬ 
suasion of heart which enabled him to submit 
unreservedly to the teaching and requirements of 
the Gospel—the obedience of faith. Faith thus 
implied a preparation of heart, the most difficult 
though indispensable condition ere the sinner 
could come to Christ. The healing by cur Lord 
of bodily disease typified the healing of the soul. 
“ Believe ye that I am able to do this 1 —accord¬ 
ing to your faith be it unto you” [Matt. ix. 28, 
29]. And St. Paul, looking on the cripple at 
Lystra, saw that he had “faith to be healed” 
[Acts xiv. 9], 

Hence we find that, although justification is 
always represented as a free gift, not to be pur¬ 
chased by man’s deservings, yet that faith is the 
indispensable condition for our receiving it; it 
would be impossible to imagine how this divine 
gift could otherwise be bestowed or received. It 
was faith only which could open a sinner’s .eyes 
to perceive his need of the blessings of redemp¬ 
tion, which could enable him to feel his fallen 
and lost condition by nature, and realize the great¬ 
ness of a Saviour’s love; and could also teach 
him the need of a change of heart and life, his 
only means of shewing forth gratitude for the 
mercies of redemption, and his love to Him Who 
had thus loved him and given Himself for his 
salvation. Hence repentance is also brought be¬ 
fore us as a condition of justification. St. John 
the Baptist said, “Bcpent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand” [Matt. iii. 2]. Our Lord 
preached, “Repent ye, and believe the Gospel” 
[Mark i. 15]. His disciples also “ preached that 
men should repent” [Mark vi. 12], Before His 
Ascension, He commanded that “ repentance and 
remission of sins should be preached in His Name 
among all nations” [Luke xxiv. 47]. “Repent,” 
says St. Peter to the Jews, on the day of Pente¬ 
cost, “and be baptized in the Name of Jesus Christ 
for the remission of sins” [Acts ii. 38]. Thus re¬ 


pentance is mentioned as one of the eonditions of 
justification, sometimes alone, though elsewhere 
joined with faith. Without repentance, no less 
than without faith, men were unfit to receive the 
Gospel gift of grace; and as regards those who 
were notorious sinners, as the Jews after the 
Crucifixion of our Lord, the duty of repentance is 
prominently urged. The mission of the Baptist 
was especially to preach this doctrine, to warn 
a sinful generation of God’s terrible judgments— 
the axe laid to the root of the tree, and the un¬ 
quenchable fire. The sinner was fighting against 
God; he must, therefore, lay down the arms of 
rebellion ere the offer of pardon and mercy could 
possibly be made or accepted. Repentance, like 
faith, was thus an indispensable preliminary to 
the pardon of sin and reconciliation with God. 
Nay, further, the two conditions may be said to 
interpenetrate and depend on each other. Hence 
we sometimes read of repentance, and sometimes 
of faith, “ only,” as the condition of justification. 
This is partly to be explained, as said, before, by 
a reference to individual cases, that is, when either 
faith or repentance is especially required; but be¬ 
sides, the two conditions never are nor can bo 
wholly separated. The sinner believing in Jesus 
Christ—in His atonement for sin and His pro¬ 
mises of pardon to the penitent—has a motive 
most powerful and all-availing to repentance, 
which leads him to contrition for past sins as dis¬ 
pleasing to God and injurious to his own soul. 
How can he indeed repent unless faith shews 
him the heinousness of sin in the sight of God, 
and assures him of His willingness to pardon it 1 
The inseparability of the two conditions is also 
implied in the absolute and unreserved promise of 
salvation either to one or the other: “ Believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved” 
[Acts xvi. 31] ; whilst elsewhere we road, “ God 
hath granted to the Gentiles repentance unto life” 
[Acts xi. 18], as if repentance, were the only con¬ 
dition for the attainment of salvation. Faith and 
repentance are not to be viewed singly and 
separately, and as not really connected with each 
other, but in a greater or less degree are always 
united together as the conditions of justification. 

II. The instrumental cause of justification is 
now to be considered. Justification is always 
spoken of in the New Testament in connexion 
Avith the gift of the Holy Spirit in baptism and 
our adoption into the family of God ; sin is par¬ 
doned in the laver of baptism, and a new and 
regenerate nature given by the operation and 
infused gifts of the Holy Spirit; we are not only 
declared righteous forensieally, or absolved from 
the charge of guilt through the atoning Blood, 
but are sanctified or made righteous by the in¬ 
fused gifts of grace. Hence justification is often 
viewed in connexion with the conditions of faith 
and repentance, and the baptismal gift of the 
Holy Spirit. Thus St. Paul speaks of the Gen¬ 
tiles receiving the promise of the Spirit through 
faith [Gal. ii. 3]. “ Because ye are sons, God 

hath sent forth the Spirit of His Son into your 
hearts” [Gal. iv. 6]. “Ye are justified in the 
Name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 
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our God” [1 Cor. vi. 11]. “In whom, after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy 
►Spirit of promise” [Ephes. i. 13]. “Arise, and 
be baptized, and wash away thy sins” [Acts xxii. 

16] . “According to His merey He saved us, by 

the washing of regeneration, and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost 3 that being justified by His 
grace, we should be made heirs according to the 
hope of eternal life” [Tit. iii. 5-7]. “ Ye are all 

the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus, for 
as many of you as have been baptized into Christ 
have put on Christ” [Gal. iii. 24-27]. Thus 
Christians are washed, justified, and sanctified in 
the laver of baptism [1 Cor. vi. 11]; are “the 
workmanship of God created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works” [Ephes. ii. 10 ]; “dead unto sin,” 
“free from siu,” “alive unto God” [Rom. vi.]; 
“ transformed by the renewing of their mind ” 
[Rom. xii. 2 ], “ As by one man’s disobedience,” 

sa 3 r s St. Paul, “ many were made siuners, so by 
the obedienee of One shall many be made right¬ 
eous” [Rom. v. 19], Here, as Bellarmine argues , 1 
the antithesis of the Apostle between Adam’s sin 
and Christ’s righteousness obviously implies, that 
as we really, and not by a mere figure, sinned in 
and through Adam, so we beeoine really, through 
the gift and possession of holiness, righteous 
through Christ; the real righteousness of the 
baptized Christian corresponds with his real sin¬ 
fulness in Adam. 

Erom the passages quoted it is clear the gift 
of justification in baptism is not merely intrinsic, 
or the imputed righteousness of another, but the 
real bestowment of righteousness through the 
gifts of grace. Being engrafted into Christ, we 
are made new creatures in Him [2 Cor. v. 17; 
Gal. vi. 15]. Thus, when God justifies, He sanc¬ 
tifies ; the two gifts are inseparable and coinci¬ 
dent. AVe were by nature enemies to God, in 
baptism we became sons—not assuredly without 
an inward or moral change—God sending forth 
the Spirit of His Son into our hearts. The gift of 
regeneration thus necessarily implies our saneti- 
fication or renewal unto holiness. 

III. The next inquiry is, by what means we 
continue in a state of justification. The reply is, by 
faith and good works. “ The just,” says St. Paul, 
“shall live by faith” [Heb. x. 38]; “the life 
which 1 now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God ” [Gal. ii. 20]; “ that Christ 
may dwell in your hearts by faith” [Ephes. iii. 

17] ; and he speaks to the Thessalonians of God 
“ fulfilling the work of faith with power ” [2 
Thcss. i. 11], But we must earefully notiee 
what is often meant in Seripture, and especially 
in St. Paul’s writings, by faith. The word pro¬ 
perly or originally means belief, or an intellectual 
assent to the truths of the Gospel—a sense found 
in Scripture: thus the devils believe and tremble, 
and Simon Magus, hearing the preaehing of Philip, 
believed. But the word is used in a widely 
diflerent sense, when faith is spoken of as justi¬ 
fying or preserving us in a state of justification. 

I ts true and primary meaning of an assent of the 
understanding is not lost, but transformed into 

1 De Justificalionc, lib. ii. c. 2. 
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a loving and eonfiding affection of the heart: we 
believe as before, but we now also love and 
trust in our Redeemer. [Faith.] “ AVith the 
heart,” says St. Paul, “man believeth unto righte¬ 
ousness the work of faith, he teaehes, is to 
realize the indwelling presence of our Lord; 
henee we love and rely upon Him, look to Him 
for the supply of every want, and strive to please 
and obey Him, and by this blessed union and 
eommunion are transformed as it were into His 
very likeness. “ I live not,” says the Apostle, 
—as if personal identity could no longer be re¬ 
cognised—“but Christ liveth in me.” This is the 
faith which preserves us in a state of acceptance 
with God—a realizing the privileges of our re¬ 
generate state—“ dwelling in Christ and Christ 
in us.” It is that faith, as the Apostle says, 
whieli “worketh by love” [Gal. v. 22]; is quiek- 
ened and made fruit-bearing by love. Belief and 
love are thus intimately and indissolubly united 
in justifying faith, and mutually strengthen and 
increase eaeli other. The Apostle speaks to the 
Ephesians of Christ dwelling in their hearts by 
faith [Ephes. iii. 17], and then, as if the words 
were interchangeable, or at least intimately con¬ 
nected—one suggesting and bringing before him 
the other—he adds, “ that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints,” &e. Thus faith is viewed by 
St. Paul as living or fruit-bearing. St. John 
also says, that “ whosoever believeth that Jesus 
is the Christ is born of God ; and he that loveth 
Him that begat ”—believing and loving, being 
inseparable—“ loveth him also that is begotten of 
Him.” 

But the Seriptures also expressly deelare that 
good works are required as a condition for our 
continuance in a state of justification and the 
attainment of eternal life. Good works are neces¬ 
sarily the fruits of a true and living faith, but 
lest we should deceive ourselves by a mere no¬ 
tional or imaginary faith, they are expressly 
stated to be indispensable to our justification and 
salvation. Our Lord’s declaration is most em¬ 
phatic: “Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit is hewn down and east into the fire” [Matt, 
vii. 19], The man who heareth His sayings and 
doeth them is compared to one who built his 
house upon a rock, against which the floods and 
storms beat in vain : but he who heareth his say¬ 
ings and doeth them not, is compared to a man who, 
without a foundation, built his house on the sand, 
which was overthrown, and great was the fall 
thereof [Matt. vii. 24-27]. And from His aeeount 
of the Hay of Judgment, we know that they who 
have done certain good works—eited in illustra¬ 
tion of Christian duties generally—will go into 
life everlasting; and they who have left them un¬ 
done, will be cast into everlasting fire [Matt, 
xxv. 31-46]. “ If a man loves Me,” He says, “ he 

will keep My words: he that loveth Me not 
keepeth not My sayings.” “ Herein is My Father 
glorified that ye bear muek fruit, so shall ye be 
My disciples” [John xiv. xv.]. St. Paul also 
declares that to them who, by patient continuance 
in well-doing, seek for glory, honour and immor- 
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a 

tality, God will render eternal life ; and that not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, but 
the doers of the law shall be justified [.Rom. ii. 
7, 13]. “ Circumcision is nothing, and uncir¬ 

cumcision is nothing, but keeping the command¬ 
ments of God” [1 Con vii. 19], “Be not de¬ 
ceived, God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap” [Gal, vi. 7], 
J ustification by works, either as preserving us in 
a state of acceptance with God, or as the title to 
an eternal reward, has been supposed to imply, in 
an unseriptural sense, the meritorious ads of 
good works, as if the faithful Christian had thus 
a strict claim or title to eternal happiness; but 
this inference is a mistaken one. The Christian 
is only entitled to future happiness on account of 
God's promises ; for we know that He is faithful 
AVlio hath promised. The term “merit” applied 
to good works is unobjectionable if rightly under¬ 
stood, and is often used by the Fathers : x we are 
rewarded according to the merit of good works, 
that is as they deserve. They can only be done, 
let us remember, through grace and faith in 
Christ; and God accounts the fruits of His gifts 
of grace as being our oivn merit or deserving. 
Thus justification by works, whilst assuring us of 
the absolute necessity of a holy and obedient life 
for our acceptance before God, neither teaches us 
to rely upon them in disparagement of His grace, 
nor, strictly speaking, as claiming a reward from 
God. 2 

1 44 Quomoclo multie mansiones apud Patrem, nisi pro 

varietate nieritorum ” [TertnJl. advers . Gnosticos Scor- 
piacum, c. vi.]. 44 Credimus quidexn posse apud Judicem 

plurimum martyruin merita et opera justorum ” [St. 
Cyprian, de Lapsis ]. 4 4 Misericordia et gratia convertit 

liomineni . . . ut justificetur impius, hoc est ex impio 
flat justus, et incipiat habere merituin bonum quod 
Dominus coronabit quando judicabitur mundus” [St. 
Augustine, Epist. 204, Valentino ]. 

2 The formal cause of justification, that which consti¬ 
tutes or makes it what it is, has been a subject of dispute : 
whether we are justified through Christ’s merits imputed 
to us, or through the believer’s own imperfect righteous¬ 
ness. Strictly speaking, the formal cause cannot be 
man's righteousness as being defective and imperfect, and 
thus needing pardon, and which can only be meritori¬ 
ous in any sense through God’s power and gift, and 
through the atonement and righteousness of Christ. 
The believer’s righteousness indeed is real and inherent, 
but cannot, for the reason given, considered per se , be 
the cause of justification. The formal cause is twofold: 
our Lord’s merits and the Christian’s imperfect works or 
obedience. There has been, as Holy Scripture teaches, a 
mysterious transference of the sins of the guilty to the 
Innocent One, typified by the scape-goat, upon which the 
sins of the Israelites were laid, and also as expressly stated 
by Isaiah, 44 the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all: He hath borne our sins in His own body on the 
tree : by His stripes we were healed” [Isa. liii. ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 24]. The teaching of Scripture on this subject we 
cannot fully understand in all its bearings, nor must we 
attempt, by our own comment or inferences, to represent 
it as being clearer or more definite than it really is: as it 
must also be received in connection with, or explained 
in accordance with, other declarations of the Word of God 
with which it is in intimate union. Hence must be rejected 
the Calvinistie theory of imputed righteousness, apparently 
sanctioned by passages referred to, but really setting aside 
the fundamental teaching of Scripture [Imputed Righte¬ 
ousness]. Our sins have been laid on Christ, and it is only 
through His stripes that we were healed; but this is not the ' 
whole teaching of Scripture on the subject: certain condi¬ 
tions are required on our part ere the gift of pardon can be 
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But attention must also be called to another 
view of tlie subject before us, which sets aside the 
teaching of Scripture that faith and repentance 
are required as the conditions of justification in 
baptism. According to this theory, faith at all 
times, and per se, is the only condition of justi¬ 
fication. Thus a baptized person falling into sin, 
can always, by an act of faith, apprehend or ap¬ 
propriate to himself the righteousness of the Re¬ 
deemer, and is hereby justified before God. This 
theory, probably invented by Luther, is thus set 
forth in his Commentary on the Galatians. He 
speaks of Christ “ upon whose shoulders lie all 
the evils and miseries of mankind, the law, sin, 
death, the devil, and hell; and all these do die 
in Him, for by His death He hath killed them. 
But we must receive this benefit of Christ with a 
sure faith. For like as neither the Law nor any 
other work is offered unto us but Christ alone, so 
nothing is required of us but faith alone, whereby 
we apprehend Christ, and believe that our sins 
and our death are condemned and abolished in 
the sin and death of Christ.” He then censures 
the “blind sophisters” who say that faith justi- 
fieth not except it do the works of charity (fides 
formata charitate). “ To be brief, all the enemies 
which before did torment and oppress me, Christ 
Jesus hath brought to nought, ‘ hath spoiled them 
and made a show of them openly, triumphing 
over them’ [Col. ii. 15]. By this we may plainly 
see that there is nothing here for us to do, only 
it belongeth to us to hear that these things have 
been wrought and done in us in this wise, and 
by faith to apprehend the same ; and this is 
the true formed and furnished faith indeed.” 3 
Luther’s theory may be thus stated in a few 
words : that there is an apprehensive power in 
faith which enables us to realize and appropriate 
to ourselves Christ’s all-atoning merits—that 
when we feel the guilt of sin, we can triumphantly 
look to Christ crucified, Who by His Cross has 
taken it away. Thus by believing that our sins 
were pardoned, being borne in our stead by 
Christ, we become really, and can know and 
feel ourselves to be justified. 

Perhaps a more unseriptural theory has seldom 
been devised: this is clear from the inference 
obviously to be derived from it, that it wholly 
sets aside the duty of repentance. If a sinner, 
by faith, can thus know and feel himself justified, 
it follows that repentance is unnecessary—wo 

obtained, and even forgiveness, though granted through 
the atoning Blood, may afterwards he cancelled or finally 
withheld, as in the case of the unforgiving debtor [Matt, 
xviii. 34]. But, whilst protesting against a modern per¬ 
version of scriptural teaching, it is allowed that this mys¬ 
terious truth of our Lord’s bearing our sins on the Cross, 
affords to the faithful Christian an assured ground of 
comfort and confidence. Even saints, when looking at 
God’s infinite holiness and the imperfection and worth¬ 
lessness of their best services, have felt that the only 
assured source of hope and comfort is the precious blood- 
shedding on the Cross. Thus Hooker, after saying that 
he had served God in his youth and after life, adds : “If 
Thou, 0 Lord, be extreme to mark what I have done amiss, 
who can abide it—for I plead, not my righteousness, but 
the forgiveness of mine unrighteousness, for His merits 
who died to purchase pardon for penitent sinners.” 

3 Commentary on Gal. ii. 19 [transl. 1830]. 
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really may “continue in sin/’ and “grace will 
abound.” Besides, the theory before us is desti¬ 
tute of all scriptural proof: the Christian fallen 
into sin, is not told to apprehend Christ’s right¬ 
eousness for its pardon; nor do we there find any 
similar or synonymous expression. St. Peter 
says to Simon Magus, the first of whom we read 
as falling from, or unfaithful to, baptismal grace, 
“Repent, if haply the thought of thine heart may 
be forgiven thee ” [Acts viii. 22]: St. Paul fears 
that the Corinthians, who had committed gross 
sins, had not repented of their wickedness [2 Cor. 
xii. 21]; and in the same Epistle speaks of “godly 
sorrow working repentance unto salvation not to 
be repented of” [2 Cor. vii. 10]. 

As regards this subject, we must carefully bear 
in mind the essential difference between the 
unregenerate state and that of baptized Christians. 
Throughout the Apostolic Epistles, the Christian 
state and its obligations are clearly designated by 
various, though accordant, phrases. The members 
of the Church, that is the baptized, had been, St. 
Paul teaches, justified “by faith,” by “Christ’s 
Blood” “reconciled” to Him, and “had received 
the atonement” [Pom. v. 1, 9-11]; “their old 
man was crucified with Him;” they “were saved 
by grace through faith ” [Eph. ii. 8] ; had been 
“ enlightened, and tasted of the heavenly gift,” 
and “received the knowledge of the truth” [Heb. 
vi. 4, x. 26]. Such is the usual phraseology of 
the Epistles addressed to all the baptized, clearly 
implying that they had received the grace of 
regeneration, and also the duties and obligations 
of their new and Christian state; and it must be 
remembered that Christians (i.e., the baptized), 
are now in the same position as those to whom 
the Epistles were addressed, and to them only the 
Apostle’s exhortations are appropriate, or have 
any reference whatever. To view St Paul’s teach¬ 
ing, when referring to the unregenerate few, or 
heathen, promising free and entire pardon through 
the all-atoning Blood, as if it were applicable to 
baptized Christians, is not only obviously unal¬ 
lowable, but has been the especial cause of 
Lutheran error in faith. • 

Hor is the need of repentance only, but that also' 
of holiness or Christian obedience, is really set aside 
by this theory; since it represents justification as 
taking place before the works of faith are, or can 
be performed. We are said to be justified inde¬ 
pendently of them. Thus the inference is un¬ 
avoidable, that good works are not indispensable 
to a state of justification or acceptance with God. 
On the contrary, it may be asserted, that man is 
never justified by the mere act of faith, even 
when preparatory to, and the condition of, holy 
baptism, since even before regeneration, repent¬ 
ance must accompany faith, and also, in some 
degree, love. Thus justification by a mere act of 
faith is impossible. After baptism, we are justi¬ 
fied by faith and works, by a righteousness, that 
is, which is really our own and inherent in us, 
though wrought out by God’s grace. The doc¬ 
trine of justification by inherent righteousness, held 
by Bellarmine and Bishop Bull, 1 in opposing the 
1 Examcn Censures, Resvonsio xi. sec. 9. 
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theory before us, shews the absolute necessity of 
a life of Christian obedience: that we must 
abound in the fruits of righteousness to the praise 
and glory of God, ere we can now be in a state of 
acceptance with Him, or be fit for the happiness 
of His eternal kingdom. 

A few remarks may be added on the apparent 
contradiction between the teaching of St. Paul 
and St. James on justification. St. Paul says 
that we are justified by faith without works 
[Rom. iv. 5], or the deeds of the law [Rom. iii. 
28], and St. James, that we are not justified by 
faith only [James ii. 24]. Various theories have 
been proposed to reconcile the seeming discord¬ 
ance between the teaching of the Apostles : such 
as, that St. James speaks of justification before 
men, and St. Paul of justification before God; 
but this is irreconcilable with the manifest teach¬ 
ing of St. James. He and St. Paul both quote 
the same example of Abraham, and also speak 
of his justification before God; and both cite the 
same passage from Genesis, that faith was im¬ 
puted to him for righteousness [xv. 6]. Ho doubt, 
if we consider faith according to the Lutheran 
or Solifidian sense, the Apostles do contradict 
each other, but viewing the word in its true 
sense, their teaching can easily be reconciled. 
St. Paul says that Abraham was justified by 
faith, by a fruit-bearing faith; and St. James, 
that he was not justified by a faith which was 
dead or without fruits. St. James does not deny 
that Abraham was justified by faith, though be 
says, “not by faith only nor does St. Paul 
deny that he was justified by works, since works 
are really comprised as necessarily accompany¬ 
ing, or produced from it, in St. Paul’s meaning of 
faith. St. Paul, indeed, does not mention Abra¬ 
ham’s works, as the subject did not then come 
before him : he was arguing in proof of the ex¬ 
cellency of faith, which he shews had been wit¬ 
nessed by the Law and the Prophets—-“the right¬ 
eousness which is by faith of Jesus Christ.” 
But St. James, with another object in view, does 
especially mention Abraham’s works, and tells 
us that faith wrought with his works, and that 
by works was faith made perfect [iii. 32]—in 
other words, that his faith was fruitful, and thus 
justifying; was what the “ blind sophisters,” in 
Luther’s phrase, called “formed faith” (fides 
formata charitate). Ho wonder the Reformer 
termed the Epistle of St. James “ straminea Epis- 
tola ”—an epistle of straw ! As was observed, St. 
James had not the same object in view as St. 
Paul: his epistle was written after that of St. 
Paul, and there can be no doubt it was intended 
to oppose Solifidian errors which had arisen in 
consequence of, or endeavoured to gain a support 
from, the teaching of St. Paul. 2 He selects the 
instance of Abraham, which St. Paul had quoted, 

2 See Bishop Bull’s Harmonia, Apostolica, in which the 
apparent discordance of the teaching of St. Paul and St. 
James is examined and explained. DrCowesays: “That 
the Apostle (St. Paul) by justification by faith meant no 
more than either we are justified in an evangelical way, 
or more particularly by faith intended a practical belief, 
including evangelical obedience ; and seeing, on the other 
hand, St. James, in affirming ‘that we are justified by 
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and guards his readers against a misapprehension 
of St Paul’s meaning. Hence also it is clear, as 
Bishop Bull and others have remarked, 2 that the 

works, and not by faitli only’; by works means no more 
than evangelical obedience, in opposition to a naked and 
an empty faith ; these two, so far from quarrelling, mu¬ 
tually embrace each other, and both, in the main, pursue 
the same design; and, indeed, if any derangement seem 
between them, it is most reasonable that St. Paul should 
be expounded by St. James, not ouly because his propor¬ 
tions are so express and positive, and not justly liable to 
ambiguity, but because he wrote some competent time 
after the other ; and consequently as he perfectly under¬ 
stood his meaning, so he was capable to countermine 
those ill principles which some men had built upon St. 
Paul's assertions. For it is evident from several passages 
in St. Pauls Epistles that even then many began to mis¬ 
take his doctrine, and from his assertions about justi¬ 
fication by faith, and not by works, to infer propositions 
that might serve the purpose of a bad life [see K-om. iii. 
8, vi. 1] . . . Against these men it is beyond all ques¬ 
tion plain that St. James levels his Epistle to batter down 
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obscure language, or reasonings of St. Paul on 
this subject, should be interpreted by the plainer 
and more distinct teaching of St. James. 

the growing doctrines of libertinism and profaneness ; to 
shew the insufficiency of a naked faith, and an empty 
profession of religion, that it is* not enough to recommend 
us to the Divine acceptance, and to justify us in the 
sight of heaven, barely to believe the Gospel, unless we 
really obey and practise it ; that a faith destitute of this 
evangelical obedience is fruitless and unprofitable to sal¬ 
vation ; that it is by these works that faith must appear 
to be vital and sincere/’ After quoting the examples of 
Rahab aud Abraham, ns a proof that “faith is not of 
itself sufficient to justify us unless a proportionable 
obedience be joined to it,” lie concludes: “ His meaning 
(St. James’), in short, being nothing else than that good 
works, or evangelical obedience, is, according to the 
divine appointment, the condition of the Gospel covenant, 
without which it is in vain for an}r to hope for that par¬ 
don which Christ hath purchased, and the favour of God, 
which is necessary for eternal life.” [Life of St. Paul, 
secs. 15, 16.] 
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KEYS, POWER OF THE. This is a sym¬ 
bolical form of expression used by our Lord 
respecting Himself, and also when promising His 
commission to the Apostles for the exercise of 
authority in the Church. 

[1.] Our Lord says of Himself, “ I am ITe that 
liveth and was dead: and behold I am alive for 
evermore, Amen: and have the keys of hades 
and of death” [Rev. i. 18]. And again, also, in 
sending the message to the Church of Philadel- 
phia, He speaks of Himself as “ He that hath the 
key of David, He that openeth, and no man 
shutteth; and shutteth, and no man openeth ” 
[ibid. iii. 7; cf. Isa. xxii. 22], A similar use of 
the expression is also found with regard to an 
angel descending from heaven with a delegated 
authority, who is said to have “the key of the 
bottomless pit, and a great chain in his hand ” 
[ibid. xx. 1]. In these cases “the keys” are 
plainly symbolical of supreme power and autho¬ 
rity. The first and last quotations refer to the 
power of our Lord, and of one sent as His deputy, 
over the bodies of those in the grave, the souls of 
those in hades, and the evil one in Gehenna. 
The second quotation is explained in the subse¬ 
quent words, “I have set before thee an open 
door, and no man can shut it ” [ibid. iii. 8], which 
are spoken to a Church respecting its probation, 
and imply that the way of salvation is opened, 
and is still kept open by the mercy of Him “that 
is holy, . . . that is true, . . . and that liath- 
the key of David.” 

[2.] It is in a sense analogous to that immedi¬ 
ately preceding that our Lord uses the same form 
of expression in the Gospels. On St. Peter’s 
confession of our Lord’s Supremacy and Divinity 
in the Avords, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” Jesus replied Avith the memorable 
saying, “ Tliou art Peter ; and upon this rock I 
will build My Church; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven: and 
Avliatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and Avliatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, shall be loosed in heaven ” [Matt, 
xvi. 18, 19; cf. xviii. 18; and John xx. 23]. 
In this case our Lord uses several figures which 
have each their distinct place in His Avords : and 
there is no good reason for making the figure of 
“the keys,” and that of “binding and loosing” 
identical, as is mostly done by those interpreters 
avIio refer, one as Avell as the other, to the absolv- 
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ing poAver of the Christian ministry. While 
“binding and loosing” undoubtedly bear that 
sense, “ the keys ” seem rather to refer to the 
general ministry and government of the Church, 
in the same maimer as Avlien our Lord uses the 
expression with reference to Himself in the mes¬ 
sage to the Philadelphian Church. Such is the 
sense in which Hooker interprets the Avords. 
“ Our Lord and Saviour, in the sixteenth of St. 
MattheAv’s Gospel, giveth His Apostles regiment 
in general over God’s Church. Eor they that 
have the keys of the kingdom of heaven are 
thereby signified to be steAvards of the house of 
God, under Avhom they guide, command, judge, 
and correct His family. . . . Their office herein 
consisteth of sundry functions, some belonging to 
doctrine, some to discipline, all contained in the 
name of keys ” [Hooker’s Ecc. Polit. vi. 4]. 

Roman divines maintain that the power of the 
keys was giA r en to St. Peter alone, and not as the 
representative of the apostolate in general. If 
the passage in which the words respecting the 
keys are included had stood by itself this might 
have seemed reasonable; but “ the power of bind¬ 
ing and- loosing ” is also given in the same form 
of expression, “ thou ” shalt bind, “ thou ” shalt 
loose. When these latter Avords are repeated, 
hoAvever, they are used in the plural form, “What¬ 
soever ye shall bind . . . and Avliatsoever ye 
shall loose” [Matt, xviii. 18]; and it is most 
reasonable to assume that the plural form has a 
similar application to the former Avords, though 
it is not expressed. Some interpreters, hoAvever, 
consider that the promise was fulfilled to St. 
Peter individually, Avhen he was, first of all the 
Apostles, privileged “ to open the door of faith 
to the Gentiles ” [Acts xiv. 27] by the baptism 
of Cornelius and his household; as he had 
opened the door to the Jcavs by his preaching at 
Pentecost. 

KISS OF PEACE. [Osculum Pads .; (fu'Xyya 
dprjvy s; signciculum orationis (Tertullian); and 
sometimes Pax.~\ A ritual usage symbolical of 
Christian love. 

[I.] A ceremony connected Avitli the celebra¬ 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, and clearly of Apos¬ 
tolic origin. In 1 Thess. v. 2G (probably the 
first Avritten of the Epistles of St. Paul), avc find 
the command, “ Greet all the brethren Avith an 
holy kiss” (ev ^iXyya-i ayup). This command is 
repeated in 1 Cor. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 12; Rom. 
xvi. 1G ; and by the Apostle St. Peter, Avho, in 


Kiss of Peace 

1 Pet. v. 14, uses the expression, dydmrjs. 

As the early Christians were accustomed to “ come 
together to break bread” [Acts xx. 7], so at 
this greatest service was given the kiss of peace 
as a symbol and pledge of unity among the “ par¬ 
takers of that One Bread” [1 Cor. x. 17]. It 
was a sign that they were “ reconciled to their 
brother, before they offered the gift” at the 
altar 1 [St. Matt. v. 23, 24], 

One of the earliest references to the custom is 
in St. Justin Martyr [Apol. i.]. “When prayers 
are ended,” he says, “ we salute one another with 
a kiss (dXXijXovs jnXypan dcr~a£d/4e0a) ; then 
bread, and a cup of (mingled) wine and water, 
is brought to the president of the brethren,” &c. 
So also the Apostolic Constitutions [ii. 57] en¬ 
join : “ Let the men salute one another, and the 
women salute one another, with the kiss in the 
Lord.” 2 

The position of the kiss of peace in the Liturgy 
varied in East and West. In the East it was 
before the oblation, as St. Chrysostom testifies 
(/XeAAoVTOS TOV CitlpOV TTpO(T<$)€pt<r$aL) [Z)e Comp. 
Cordis. I. iii.; Bened. 1718, vol. i. p. 127]. In 
the Liturgy of St. James it follows the Creed, in 
that of St. Mark it precedes it. 

In the West it follows the act of consecration 
[Aug. Horn, lxxxiii. de Diver sis, also Cont. Lit. 
Pet’ll, ii. c. 23], whence probably Tertullian’s 
name for it of “ signaculum orationis,” or “ seal 
of prayer;" “ osculum pacis quod est signaculum 
orationis,” &c. \_De Orat. c. xiv.] Tertullian 
condemns the refusal of the kiss upon private 
fast-days, and especially because, “ whatever 
reason might be given for it, that reason could 
not override the observance of the command by 
which they were bidden to conceal their fasts.” 
And the abstaining from the kiss, as he shews, at 
once revealed that they were fasting. On public 
and solemn fasts the kiss was authoritatively 
omitted, and especially on Good Friday, in re¬ 
membrance of the kiss of the traitor. 

One of the best examples of the rite is in the 
Mozarabic Liturgy [Neale, Essays, p. 155]. 

“ Priest. As ye stand, give the peace. 

“ I\?. Peace I leave you ; My peace I give unto 
you ; not as the world giveth, give I unto you. 

“ft. A new commandment give I unto you, 
that ye love one another. 

“ ty. Peace I leave, &c. 

“ ft. Glory and honour be to the Father, &c. 

1 An illustration of its use will be found in the beauti¬ 

ful “Prayer of the Kiss of Peaee” of the Coptie St. 
Basil (a modification of the Liturgy of St. Mark), as 
given by Neale [Introd. IRst. East. Chur., 455]. “. . . 

fill, 0 Lord, aeeording to tliy good pleasure, our hearts 
with thy peaee, and eleanse us from all guilt and hatred, 
and deeeit, and ill, and all mortal recollection of injuries. 
Make us worthy, 0 Lord, of saluting• each other with a 
holy kiss, and of so partaking of it, that Thou mayest not 
repel us in judgment from Thy immortal and eelestial gift. 
Through,” &e. 

2 So also in the Liturgy of St. Clement (whieli elosely 
follows the Constitutions), “Let the elergy kiss the 
bishop ; and of the laity, the men the men, and the 
women the women” [Neale’s transl. p. 76]. And the 
same injunction is found in the 19th Canon of the 
Council of Laodieaea ; and the eustom is also noticed by 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem in his Cateehetieal Leetures. 
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Kneeling 

“ R 7 . Peace I leave,” &c. 

While this is sung, the Priest says : “ Receive 
the kiss of peace and love, that ye may be fit for 
the holy mysteries of God.” The people then 
gave the kiss. 

In the Liturgy of Sarum (according to the 
general use of the West), the kiss of peace fol¬ 
lowed the prayer of consecration, coming after 
the triple repetition of the “ Agnus Dei,” and the 
commixture of the elements. The rubric is, 

“ Diaconus a dextris sacerdotis ab eo pacem re- 
eipiat et subdiacono porrigat. Deinde ad gradum 
chori ipse diaconus pacem portet rectoribus chori : 
et ipsi pacem choro portent, uterque sum parti, in- 
eipiens a majoribus,” &c. The “pax” here referred 
to was a small tablet, often of silver, kissed first 
by the celebrant, and then by the deacon and 
people, this practice gradually superseding the 
primitive custom \_Archceol. Journal. 1845, ii. 
144]. In the rites of Sarum and Bangor, and in 
these only, there was also a kiss of peace, almost 
at the beginning of the office. After saying the 
“ Confiteor," “ Misereatur,” and Absolution, the 
celebrant kissed the deacon and subdeacon with 
the words, “Habete osculum pacis et dilectionis 
ut apti sitis sacrosancto altari ad perficiendurn 
officia divina.” It was continued for a time in 
the Reformed Church of England by the Injunc¬ 
tions of a.d. 1548. 

[II.] The kiss of peace was also one of the 
ceremonies which followed baptism. The neo¬ 
phyte, whether adult or infant, was received with 
this token of love on being admitted into the fel¬ 
lowship of the Church, a custom which is men¬ 
tioned by St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Chry¬ 
sostom, and others. 

KNEELING. The ordinary posture of the 
body at prayer. It has not only plain scrip¬ 
tural authority, but may be said to have its origin 
in the natural feelings of a reverent heart. When 
we approach “the majesty of the Great King,” 
reason itself tells us that our position should be a 
humble one, that as suppliants we may be heard 
and answered. “ 0 come let us worship,” says 
the Psalmist, “ and fall down, and kneei before 
the Lord our Maker. For He is the Lord our 
God, and we are the people of His pasture and 
the sheep of His hand ” [Psa. xcv. 6 ]. At the 
dedication of the Temple Solomon “kneeled down 
upon His knees before all the congregation of 
Israel” [2 Chron. vi. 13]. At its re-building 
Ezra “ fell upon his knees ” [Ezra ix. 5]. Daniel 
“ kneeled upon his knees three times a day ” 
[Dan. vi. 10]. Our Blessed Lord Himself, in His 
agony, “ kneeled down and prayed ” [Luke xxii. 
41]. The first martyr, St. Stephen [Acts vii. 60 , 
St. Peter [Acts ix. 40], and St. Paul [Acts xxi. 5 , 
also knelt in prayer. 

In harmony with these examples, we find 
kneeling to have been, in early Christian times, 
“ the most common and ordinary posture of de¬ 
votion.” Eusebius mentions how St. James, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, “was wont to go into the 
Temple alone, and there pray with such constancy 
upon his knees, making intercession for the sins 
of the people, that his knees were grown hard 



Kyrie Eleeson 

and callous as those of camels ” [Ecc. Hist. ii. 23]. 
Other illustrations of the practice are extant in 
the Shepherd of Hernias, St. Clement, the pas¬ 
sion of St. Ignatius, and St. Cyprian, and they 
might be multiplied in great number. 

We must notice, however, that there were ex¬ 
ceptions to this, which was the ordinary posture 
of devotion. On each Lord’s day, and during 
the fifty days between Easter and Pentecost in¬ 
clusive, prayer was offered standing, in memory 
of our Lord’s Resurrection. “Die Dominica 
jejunium .nefas ducimus, vel geniculis adorare. 
Eadem immunitate a die Paschoe in Pentecosten 
usque gaudemus” [Tertull. de Coron. Milit. iii.]. 
The custom is also mentioned by St. Irenasus, 
who derives it from apostolic authority. And the 
twentieth canon of the Council of Nicsea, in order 
to bring about uniformity of practice, orders that, 
during the season above-mentioned, and on the 
Lord’s day, “prayers be offered to God standing.” 
Prom this rule only penitents were excepted, 
and they “etiam diebus remissionis genua fiec- 
tant ” [Cone. Carth. iv. c. lxxxii.]. 

The eighteenth Canon of a.d. 1604 directs all 
to “ reverently kneel upon their knees when the 
general confession, litany, and other prayers are 
read, . . . testifying by these outward ceremonies 
and gestures their inward humility.” 

KYRIE ELEESON. Ktpu eA^o-ov—“ Lord 
have mercy.” A scriptural supplication of most 
frequent occurrence in the services of the Church; 
which, among some other liturgical formulae, 
retained its Greek shape even in the Latin 
rite. 

Its most frequent use is in the opening portions 
of the ancient liturgies. In that of St. Mark, we 
find three long prayers, each preceded by the 
threefold repetition of the Kyrie. In that of St. 
Chrysostom, the deacon offers ten petitions, and 
each is followed by the answering Kyrie of the 
choir. In the Apostolic Constitutions [lib. viii. 
c. 6], when the deacon bids the catechumens to 
pray, then all the faithful add for them this sup¬ 
plication. The deacon then says the prayer, and 
it is ordered “ for each of those whom he ad¬ 
dresses, let the people, and, before all, the chil- 
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Kyrie Eleeson 

dren, say, ‘Lord have mercy.’” [Neale’s Prim. 
Lit. p. 88.] 

In the West the Kyrie Eleeson and Christe 
Eleesoni were known as the lesser litany, and 
formed a part of the “ Preces Feriales ” of the 
Salisbury Portiforium, as they do now of our 
daily offices of prayer. “ This,” as Ereeman ob¬ 
serves [ Princ. of Din. Serv. i. 363], “is to the 
prayer what the Gloria Patri is to. the praise of 
the whole office; a prayer setting forth the tone 
and fixing the object of all the rest, and being 
addressed to the Holy Trinity. It was triple, as 
with us, at its first occurrence in the old Eastern 
offices; in our own it was threefold before the 
Lord’s Prayer at Lauds, though ninefold at 
Prime.” 

To that prayer, it may be added, it is an 
almost universal introduction, being so used in 
our daily offices, in the litany, in the offices for 
matrimony, churching, visitation of sick, and 
burial of the dead, and in the commination 
office. 

As it is used after the decalogue, at the be¬ 
ginning of the communion office, it, to some 
extent, represents the Litany or Ectene of the 
Eastern Liturgies. 2 In the Sarum rite, after the 
Introibo there followed the Kyrie Eleeson, Christe 
Eleeson, Kyrie Eleeson, and then the Pater 
Noster and Ave Maria. These were said in the 
vestry whilst the celebrant and his assistants 
were preparing for the office, the Officium or 
Introit commencing the more public portion of 
the Liturgy. In the Prayer Book of 1549 the 
Kyrie occupied a similar position, but following 
instead of preceding the Introit. 

1 The suffrage Christe Eleeson is not used in the East. 
“De hac voce” (i.e. Kyrie Eleeson), says Martene, 

‘ ‘ notanda sunt maxime. Kyrie Eleeson autem nos 
neque diximus neque dicimus sicut a Grsecis dicitur: 
quia in Griucis simul onines dicunt, apud nos autem a 
clericis. dicitur, a populo respondetur: et totidem vici- 
bus etiam Christe Eleeson dicitur, quod apud Grcecos 
nullo modo dicitur’’ \Be Antiq. Eccl.'Bit. lib. i. c. iv. 
art. 3]. 

2 On “double festivals” it was sung in an expanded 
form. Eor examples of this see Maskell’s Anc. Liturg. 
p. 23. Two are given in Blunt’s Ann. Book of Com. 
Fraycr, p. 167, from a missal of 1514. 
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LABARUM. Tlie name applied to the banner 
or military standard of the Roman Emperors from 
the time of Constantine. Sozomen [Hist. Ecc. 
i. 4] calls it Xdfiwpov ; Prudentius and other 
Latin writers, Labarum. Its etymology is very 
obscure; and various guesses about it may be 
seen in Gretser [De Cruce, lib. ii.], Ducange, &c. 
The earliest form of standard is said to have been 
a bundle of straw on the top of a spear or pole, 
to which succeeded such devices as the eagle, 
the wolf, &c. The cavalry standard (vexillum) 
was a square piece of cloth attached to a cross¬ 
bar, and perhaps surmounted by, or itself bearing, 
some device. From the minute description of' 
Eusebius, who writes from personal inspection, 
we learn that the Labarum of Constantine was a 
gilt staff, with a crown of gold and jewels on the 
top ; that on the crown or within it was the 


monogram 


and that beneath it was at¬ 


tached a transverse bar, so as to form with the 
staff the sign of the Cross. From this bar hung 
a square banner-cloth of royal purple, richly 
adorned with gold and gems, and terminating in 
a fringe. Immediately below this there were 
attached to the staff busts of Constantine and 
his sons [Vit. Const, i. 2G]. Socrates mentions 
this splendid banner as being preserved in the 
royal palace in his time [lib. i. cap. i.]. Pru¬ 
dentius [lib. i. Contr. Symmach .] refers to the 
name of Christ as being inscribed on the cloth 
itself, and it is so represented on coins, which 
shew various forms of the monogram. There 
can be no doubt that the standard itself assumed 
various forms. The origin of the Labarum is to 
be referred to the vision and dream of Constan¬ 
tine, as related by Eusebius and other ecclesi¬ 
astical writers. The story is, that as he was 
marching against Rome, a.d. 312, and feeling 
doubtful as to what course he should pursue, 
having often experienced too the powerlessness 
of the heathen gods to help in time of need, he 
betook himself to the God of the Christians; 
and having implored from Him some token for 
good, he and his soldiers saw, shortly after noon, 
a luminous cross in the sky bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion, EN TOYT12 NIKA. Christ appeared to 
him m his sleep the same night, and shewing 
him again the sign he had seen in the sky, 
directed him to make a standard after the same 
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pattern, and use it in battle as a defence against 
his enemies. Constantine at once obeyed, and 
sending for skilled workmen, had the Labarum 
made as above described. Eusebius states that 
he received the story from Constantine himself, 
who confirmed it with an oath, but he docs not 
mention the place where the event occurred, nor 
does he appear to speak of it as a -well-known 
matter of fact. It is strange that the account, if 
true, should rest solely on the credit of Constan¬ 
tine, and it may after all be a mythical mode of 
describing how the Emperor determined to sup¬ 
port Christianity, and accordingly adopted the 
Standard of the Cross, which, when carried in 
battle, was defended by fifty youths appointed 
for the purpose. Julian the Apostate abolished 
the Christian Labarum and made use of heathen 
symbols instead. 

It is perhaps worth noticing here that three 
crosses are the device upon the national flag of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

LAITY. This is one of the terms by which 
the body of Christian people has been con¬ 
stantly distinguished from those who are called 
to any office of the ministry as Christian clergy : 
and is equivalent to the other Scriptural names, 
“Faithful.” “Saints,” and “Idiotae.” The word 
is derived from Aaos, plebs, the adjective form of 
which, Acukos, is found represented in the Latin 
laicns, and the English “ lay.” Aaos itself is 
used throughout the Septuagint as the equivalent 
of the Hebrew w r ord DJI, Am. 

The old Testament use of this word, in the 
sense of Jews who were not either priests or 
Levitos, may be abundantly illustrated. Thus 
the priest is to receive a due from the laity that 
come to offer sacrifice [Dout. xviii. 3]: the 
“ministers of the house” [oi AemmpyowTes], in 
Ezekiel’s vision of the new temple, are to boil 
the sacrifices of the laity [Ezek. xlvi. 24], In 
time of joy, as when Asaph and his brethren had 
finished the psalm given to them by David, “ all 
the laity said Amen, and praised the Lord” 
[1 Chron. xvi. 36]. In days of penitence, as 
when the law was to be restored by King Josiah, 
the priests, and the prophets, and the laity, 
small and great, went up with Josiah to the 
renewal of the covenant [2 Kings xxiii. 2, 3]: 
or as when there was unreasonable mourning on 
a holy day, at Ezra’s similar restoration of the 
law, “the Levitcs stilled all the laity” and bade 
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them feast and he joyful [Neh. viii. 11]. So 
also Isaiah recognised the distinction in the 
words, “ As with the laity, so with the priest ” 
[Isa. xxiv. 2]; and Hosea, when he wrote, “ And 
there shall he, like laity, like priest” [IIos. 
iv. 9]. 

In the New Testament the same verbal form 
of distinction between the Jewish priests and the 
Jewish laity is found, as, e.g., when it is said that 
while the Apostles “ spake to the laity, the 
priests . . . came upon them” [Acts iv. 1]: hut 
the distinctive New Testament names for the 
Christian laity are Faithful, Saints, and Idiot.® 
or unlearned, as will he seen under those words 
respectively. The term itself is, however, found 
in use for the Christian laity before the close of 
the Apostolic age; for when St. Clement of 
Rome, the friend of St. Paul, writes to the Cor¬ 
inthians respecting the order of the Church, after 
saying that the bishops, priests, and deacons 
each had their respective positions and duties, he 
adds, o Acukos avdpcmro'S rots Acu/cots irpocrray- 
jxauLv oeSercu, “ the layman is hound by the laws 
which belong to laymen ” [Clem. Pom. ad 
Corinth, i. 40]. A little later, St. Cyprian uses 
the words “ clerus ” and ££ plebs” as designating 
the two bodies which constitute the Christian 
community [Cypr. Ep. lx.]; Tertullian condemns 
the heretics who confuse the different offices of 
the clergy, and allow even the laity to minister 
as if they were priests [Tcrtull. de Prcescript. xli.]; 
and the Apostolic Canons speak of the clergy and 
the laity as a familiar distinction [Canon. Apost. 
lxiv. Ixv.]. The same designation of the laity 
as the non-clerical part of the Christian body is 
veiy frequently found, indeed, in the- two early 
Fathers quoted, and in all others, the above 
quotations being given only as illustrations of a 
form of speech which was as common in their day 
as it is in our own. [Lay Co-operation. Lay 
Priesthood.] 

LAMBETH AETICLES. Nine ££ theses” or 
<£ propositions ” arranged at a private conclave of 
Calvinistic divines held at Lambeth Palace in 
November 1595, and intended (under the sanc¬ 
tion of Archbishop Whitgift) as a means of 
quieting theological discussions which were then 
disturbing the peace of Cambridge University. 
Archbishop Whitgift and Bishop Fletcher were 
the only members of the Episcopal body who had 
anything to do with these ££ articles ;” they were 
not brought before Convocation, they were not 
accepted by the University for which they were 
intended, nor by any other public body, and as 
soon as they became known beyond Lambeth 
Palace and Cambridge, they were suppressed by 
the Archbishop himself at the eommand of the 
Crown. The temporary sanction of an arch¬ 
bishop gave, however, a fictitious importance to 
these nine propositions, so that in after years it 
was the custom of the Calvinistic party to speak 
of them as if they had at one time been an 
authorized formulary of the Church of England, 
and as if they still possessed a quasi-authority 
which entitled them to regard. On this account, 
and because they shew in a small compass what 
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are the leading tenets of Calvinism, some notice 
of them is here necessary. 

The Cambridge controversy out of which the 
Lambeth Articles arose may be stated in a few 
words. During the greater part of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth the University had been in 
the hands of ultra-Calvinist Divines, who were 
so tenacious of their peculiar tenets respecting 
Election and Predestination, that they actually 
obtained authority from Archbishop Whitgift for 
making an inquisitorial search in all private 
studies for books and papers supporting opposite 
opinions [Strypc’s Life of Whitgift, 438]. AVlien 
the reaction came, as come it always must in any 
such cases of tyranny, the Calvinistic leaders, 
headed by Dr. Whitaker, the Kegius Professor 
of Divinity, made a fierce and ungenerous attack 
upon Dr. Baron, the Margaret Professor of Divi¬ 
nity, for maintaining that God created man for 
eternal life, that Christ died for all men, and 
that any who fail to be finally saved fail through 
their own sin, and not from being predestined 
for eternal damnation by an eternal decree of 
their Maker and Bedeemer. Baron was driven 
from his professorship, but his opinions spread 
among the younger Cambridge men; and an appeal 
was made to Whitgift by both parties in the case 
of a fellow’ of Cains, named Barrett, who had 
defended those opinions from the University 
pulpit. After much correspondence between the 
Archbishop and the University, a conference 
between them w r as determined upon, and several 
Calvinistic heads of houses accompanied Dr. 
Whitaker and Dr. Tyndal, Dean of Ely, to 
Lambeth for the purpose of consultation with 
Whitgift. 

Here they w T ere met by Dr. Vaughan, after¬ 
wards Bishop of Bangor, and Dr. Fletcher, re- 
eently translated to the See of London; and after 
a few days, certain propositions offered by Whita¬ 
ker w 7 ere modified into the form in wdlieh they 
have been subsequently known as the Lambeth 
Articles. The following is an English version of 
them:— 

I. God has, from eternity, predestined some 
persons unto life, and some persons He has repro¬ 
bated unto death. 

II. The moving or efficient eause of predesti¬ 
nation to life is not the prevision of faith, or 
perseverance, or good works, or of anything wdiich 
exists in the persons predestinated, but the sole 
will of God’s good pleasure. 

III. Tire number of the predestinate is prede¬ 
termined and certain, wdiich number it is not 
possible either to increase or diminish. 

IV. They who are not predestined to salvation 
will, by necessity, be damned on account of their sins. 

V. True, living, and justifying faith, and the 
sanctifying Spirit of God, is not quenehed, is not 
extirpated, does not vanish away in the elect, 
either finally or completely. 

VI. A truly faithful man, that is one, endued 
with justifying faith, is certain, by the full assu¬ 
rance ( pleroplioria ) of faith, concerning the re¬ 
mission of his sins and his eternal salvation 
through Christ. 
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VII. Saving grace, by which they may be 
saved if they will, is not imparted, nor communi¬ 
cated, nor granted unto all men universally. 

VIII. N o man is able to come to Christ, unless 
it be given him, and unless the Father has drawn 
him. And all men are not drawn by the Father 
that they may come to the Son. 

IX. It is not placed within the will or power 
of every man to be saved. 1 

Those Articles were revived at the Hampton 
Court Conference [a.d. 1604], when the Puritans 
pressed for their incorporation into the text of 
the Articles of Religion. This proposal was, 
happily, not carried into effect. They were again 
revived by them, however, in Ireland, and were 
incorporated with the Irish Articles of a.d. 
1615, which remained in force until a.d. 1635, 
when the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England were adopted by the Church of 
Ireland. 

LAPSED. Those Christians rvho had not 
strength to encounter persecution; rvho complied 
in some form or other -with the demands of the 
heathen magistrates to take part in idol-worship; 
“ they which for a while believed, but in time of 
temptation fell away.” As the persecutions ceased, 
the greater part of those who had lapsed Avould 
seek reconciliation with the Church. In the first 
ages, such penitents were upon their confession 
readmitted by imposition of hands. Confessors, 
rvho had suffered in such times of trouble, had 
the privilege of issuing letters of peace [Libelli 
Pacis] to the lapsed, which .facilitated their early 
reception to communion. But such penitents 
were ineligible for holy orders, and if already 
ordained they were deposed, not being allowed to 
resume their clerical functions, but suffered only 
to remain in lay communion. By degrees these 
letters of peace were given too freely; and as the 
number of the lapsed became very large in the 
more severe persecutions, it was found necessary 
to insist that then’ rcadmission should not be 
made too easy. In the middle of the third cen¬ 
tury, a famous dispute arose on tins question. 
Although of universal interest, the controversy 
was carried on chiefly at Carthage and Rome. 
Decius [a.d. 249 or 250] had ordered all Chris¬ 
tians to sacrifice to idols. Cyprian was at the 
time bishop of Carthage, and had withdrawn from 
the city while the persecution was at its height. 
In his absence, one of his presbyters, Novatus, 
irregularly admitted many of the lapsed, and 
opposed the instructions of his bishop to restore 
to full communion (for the present) only those 
who were “ in extremis.” On Cyprian’s return, 
he convened a council, and it was decided that 
the less guilty should be at once admitted, if 
penitent, and that those who had fallen further 
from the faith should go through a prescribed 
course of penance. The authors of the late 
schism were all, moreover, excommunicated. At 
Rome, at the same time, was a presbyter, Xova- 
tian, who contended for extreme rigour towards 

1 The original Latin of these articles is given in Card¬ 
well’s Documentary Annals, ii. 30, and in Hardviek’s 
History of the Articles of Religion, App. v. 
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the lapsed, and refused to restore them to com¬ 
munion on any terms. A council at Rome con¬ 
firmed the decision of that at Carthage. Upon 
this Novatian founded a schismatical commun¬ 
ion, known as the Puritans (uaBapol), whose main 
principle was this, the refusal to restore the 
lapsed to communion. 

There were, of course, different degrees of guilt 
among the lapsed, and the circumstances of each 
case were taken into account when considering 
the amount of penance required before restoration 
to full communion. They were distinguished by 
the following names : [1] The Libellatici held a 
testimonial from the magistrates, saying they 
were not Christians, or that they had complied 
with the edict by sacrificing. Corrupt magistrates 
often gave these certificates to facts not true; and 
their purpose was probably answered if they 
could make out large lists of Libellatici, as attest¬ 
ing the triumph of heathenism over Christianity. 
[2] The Sacrificati had actually sacrificed; that 
is, had taken part in the idol-worship, or partaken 
of meat offered to idols. [3] The Thurificati had 
offered incense on the altar of some idol. [4] 
The Idolatri, or Blasphemati, had formally denied 
Christ. There were also [5] the Mittentes. those 
who procured a deputy to offer sacrifice for them. 
And in later times, apparently first in the perse¬ 
cution of Diocletian [c. a.d. 300], occurs a new 
class, [6] Traditores, who had surrendered the 
Church property, or the sacred writings. 

Peter, Bishop of Alexandria [a.d. 306], drew 
up some canons for his own diocese, still extant, 
regulating the conditions for readmission of the 
lapsed. And the 60th canon of the Concilium 
Agathense [a.d. 506] treats also De Lapsis. It 
prescribes a penance of two years, with fasting 
every third day. [Novatian ism.] 

LAST JUDGMENT. [Second Advent.] 
LATITUDESARIAHISM. - A school of 
thought in the Church of England, the principles 
of which are protested against in the Eighteenth 
Article of Religion, an article exceptionally 
guarded by an anathema ,—“ They also are to be 
held accursed that presume to say, That every 
man shall be saved by the laAV or sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life 
according to that law and the light of Nature. 
For Holy Scripture doth set out unto us only the 
Name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be 
saved.” 2 This article is somewhat loosely worded, 
but by comparison of the language used with the 
use of similar language in the New Testament, it 
will be plainly seen to amount to a statement 

2 It will not be out of place to give here also the pro¬ 
positions on this subject denounced as erroneous by Pope 
Pius IX. :—‘‘ Indiffcrcnlisvi; Latitudinarianism —Every 
man is free to embrace and profess that religion which, 
guided by the light of reason, lie shall eonsider true. Men 
may, in the observance of any religion whatever, find the 
way of eternal salvation, and arrive at eternal salvation. 
Good hope at least is to be entertained of the eternal 
salvation of all those who are not at all in the true 
Ohureli of Christ. Protestantism is nothing more than 
another form of the rane true Christian religion, in 
which form it is given to please God equally as in the 
Catholic Church.” [Authorized translation. In Appen¬ 
dix to Acta Synodi Dicecescos Suthwarccnsis, p. 166.] 
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that salvation is only to he obtained within the 
boundaries of the Church. Thus, Holy Scrip¬ 
ture shews that— 


The Name of Christ is 
set forth, 

for salvation in and ( 
through the Church, < 
and that . . ( 

therefore, without the 
Church is no salva¬ 
tion 


John iii. 36, xiv. 6; 1 
Tim. ii. 5, 6; Acis 
iv. 12; 1 John v. 12. 
Mark xvi. 15, 16; Acts 

ii. 37, 38, 47; Col. i. 
18 ; Ephes. v. 23. 

Mark xvi. 16; John 

iii. 18, 19; Luke x. 
16 ; John xii. 48. 


The ultimate principle of Latitudinarianism is 
the negation of all objective truth in matters of 
religion : the practical expression of this principle 
being found in some form of belief and practice 
which esteems creeds as formularies based on 
insufficient evidence; ecclesiastical organizations 
as mere human institutions; and salvation as 
dependent on morals, subject to the voice of 
conscience. 

But Latitudinarianism has most frequently 
stopped short of these definite propositions, and 
rested in a theory or practice of religion which 
lias made its chief object the adoption of a form 
of Church manship whose chief characteristic is 
that it cannot be defined with clearness or cer¬ 
tainty. Such Latitudinarianism may be in theory 
as well as in practice, or in practice only. In the 
former case those who profess it hold, in terms 
which no one would dispute, that the truth re¬ 
vealed by Christ must be believed, and that heresy 
perils man’s salvation, but they evade the force 
of these propositions by a narrow definition of 
the “truth revealed by Christ.” Such truth is 
not held to be conterminous with the Creed : 
some articles of the Creed are only private opin¬ 
ions of men, and heresy is accordingly only the 
denial of those articles which they allow to have 
been clearly revealed. In the latter case, although 
there is no open repudiation of the Creed as the 
expression of revealed truth, there is in practice 
a neglect of the connection between sound doc¬ 
trine and a good life, an undervaluing of the 
necessity of strict dogmatic theology, a too exclu¬ 
sive insisting on the ethical side of Christianity, 
in short, a want of zeal in contending for the 
faith. 

It will be found that while Latitudinarianism 
admits a high strain of teaching regarding the 
working of God’s Spirit on the soul, the effects of 
that teaching are weakened, and the doctrines of 
spiritual religion imperfectly presented by the 
comparative neglect of the holy Sacraments. The 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit on the 
individual soul is the principal theme : and little 
attention is paid to the indwelling of the Spirit 
in the Church, to the membership of the Chris¬ 
tian in Christ’s Mystical Body, to the earthly 
mysteries or means of appliance with which the 
Church is divinely furnished for imparting the 
virtue of heavenly things to all her members. 
[See Mill’s Se7inons on the Nature of Christian¬ 
ity, ser. ii.] The reasonableness of Christianity, 
and the motives supplied by Christianity, are 
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put forward rather than its true spiritual 
powers. 

This school or party in the Church of England 
may be dated from Cliillingworth and Hales of 
Eton: the latter, indeed, may be taken as a 
type of the earlier Latitudinarian party. Brought 
up in Calvinism, he was converted to Arminianism 
by attending the Synod of Dort, and fairly repre¬ 
sents those who emancipated themselves from 
Calvinism by the help of Grotius. His tract on 
schism recommends that outward union which 
is founded on suppression of the truth. He 
writes : “ Why may I not go, if occasion require, 
to Arian churches, so there be no Arianism ex¬ 
pressed in their liturgy; and, were liturgies and 
public forms of service so framed, as that they 
admitted not of private and particular fancies, 
but contained only such things as in which all 
Christians do agree, schisms on opinion were 
utterly vanished.” Arianism and the Nicene 
faith -are to be left out of the liturgy as par¬ 
ticular fancies, in order that all Christians may 
agree. 

If we add to Hales’ theology, first, the greater 
depth of thought arising from an assiduous and 
affectionate study of Plato and the Neo-Platonists; 
secondly, the greater depth of spiritual religion 
(in one department at least) which is gained when 
the mind so roused is thrown again upon Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, as containing the satisfaction and 
complement of Platonism; and, thirdly, the ele¬ 
ment of a subdued mysticism which such a course 
of study engenders, then we have the somewhat 
later school, the Cambridge Latitude-men, or 
Platonists. They were Arminians, but not 
trained in a Church school, with a large addition 
of Greek philosophy. Their greater vigour and 
earnestness prevented their Latitudinarianism 
reaching so far as that of Hales. The chief men 
of this school were Cudworth, Henry More, John 
Smith, Worthington, Bishop Wilkins (though he 
did little in theology), and Theopliilus Gale. 
Their teaching runs thus: The end which all 
parts of the Christian mystery point at, is the 
advancement and triumph of the divine life; 
the animal life, and a middle life, whose root is 
reason, being from the powers of the natural man ; 
the divine life, which is the light and purification 
of the eye of the mind, being from an obediential 
faith in God : the branches of the divine life are 
humility, charity, purity. The Gospel is a mighty 
engine for this purpose ; its powers are the .Pas¬ 
sion, Resurrection, Ascension of our Lord, and 
future judgment. These furnish proofs, supply 
motives, give pledges; and the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit is given : but there appears to be a 
flinching from “ the power of Christ’s resurrection 
and the fellowship of llis sufferings.” 

“ When reason is raised by the mighty force 
of the Divine Spirit into a converse with God, it 
is turned into sense : that which before was faith 
becomes vision. We shall then converse with 
God rw voj, whereas before we conversed with 
Him only r y Siavoiy, with our discursive faculty, 
as the Platonists were wont to distinguish. Before 
w r e laid hold on Him ouly A6y< ( o a-oSa/crucy, 
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with a struggling, agonistical, and contentious 
reason, hotly combating with difficulties and sharp 
contests of diverse opinions, and labouring in 
itself in its deductions of one thing from another; 
we shall then fasten our minds upon Him Aoyw 
dirocpapTtKip, with such a serene understanding, 
yaXrjvvj voepa, such an intellectual calmness and 
serenity, as will present us with a blissful, steady, 
and invariable sight of Him.” [John Smith, 
Discourses, edit. 1821, p. 19.] 

Enough has been said to shew the position of 
these distinguished men in English Church his¬ 
tory. The power of Calvinistic Puritanism was 
broken partly by the revival of Church teaching 
in the line of Hooker, and partly by foreign 
Arminianism, or Christianity according to Grotius. 
Put Grotianism could not hold its ground between 
Church teaching on the one hand, and the re¬ 
maining Calvinism on the other hand; and the 
position of the Arminians Avas strengthened by 
an alliance Avith Platonism. The school thus 
formed has doubtless been of use in the Church. 
Potli Roman Iuav and Greek philosophy enter into 
the presentation of the Gospel to the Avorld ; and 
in forming the general mind and tone of thought 
of English Churchmen, the teaching of More 
and Smith has contributed no unimportant ele¬ 
ment. 

Professor Maurice observed that this school is 
more properly Cartesian than Platonist, being far 
more busy about the soul than about its objects, 
and therefore in their ethical system sliding into 
the Aristotelian doctrine respecting the distinc¬ 
tion betAveen the absolute and the practical, and 
teachiug how to form habits rather than to rest 
in principles. [Moral and Metapli. Philosophy, 
Encyc. Metrop. ii. p. 65G. See Stewart’s Essay 
on Metapli. Philosophy, pp. 58, Gl, notes, and 
note 0, p. 246.] Malebranche leads from Des¬ 
cartes to the Idealists, Arthur Collier, and Horris 
of Bemerton, Avith Avhom as a distinct body the 
school may be said to close. 

LATRIA. By common consent this Avord is 
restricted to the service and Avorship due to 
Almighty God, and to Him alone. 

The distinction betAveen Dulia and Latria is of 
ancient use in the Church, and it is futile to argue 
against it from etymological considerations, for in 
language there is always going on a desynony- 
mizing process; and the Church is at liberty to 
define the terms it uses. Augustine Avrites: “Scd 
ea servitus, qu;e debetur liominibus, secundum 
quam prrecipit Apostolus servos dominis suis 
subditos esse debere, alio nomine Graece nuncu- 
pari solot; Xarpeia vero secundum consuetudinem, 
qua locuti sunt qui nobis divina eloquia, aut sem¬ 
per, aut tarn frequenter ut pcene semper, ea dioitur 
servitus qme pertinet ad colendum Deum” [De 
Ciuitate Dei, x. cap. i.]. Daille allows that in 
the fourth century the Fathers of the Church re¬ 
cognised this distinction. 

In the theology of the Romish Church this 
distinction is clearly draAvn out. St. Thomas 
Aquinas teaches: “Dulia per quam homini simili- 
tudinem dominii participant! cultum exhibemus 
alia virtus est quam latria, per quam Deo verum 
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et plenarium dominium obtinenti, cultum et hono- 
rem deferimus.” [Secunda sec. qurest. ciii. art. iii.] 
In accordance with Avhich Latria is not divisible 
into several species, since God, its only object, is 
One. Dulia, “communiter sumpta,” is so divi¬ 
sible, although, “stricto accepta,” it is the rever¬ 
ence of a servant to his lord. 

It is not infrequent with Euglish controver¬ 
sialists to make light of this distinction, to urge 
that Ilyperdulia cannot but pass insensibly into 
Latria. If it Avero said, hoAvever, that it is diffi¬ 
cult to distinguish betAveen Dulia and Ilyperdulia, 
that the former passes insensibly into the latter, 
the assertion Avould be more just and more rea¬ 
sonable. For the further extension of the Avord 
Dulia, by which it includes the reverence duo 
to the highest created beings, as Avell as the rever¬ 
ence due to man, is only an extension of degree: 
Avhereas, betAveen Latria and Dulia, oven in its 
highest form, there is an essential difference in 
kind. As tire object of Avorship, so the Avorship. 
The distance betAveen God and the highest created 
being is infiuite, and the Avorship due to God 
differs in land from the reverence due from one 
creature to any other creature Av r hatsoe\'er. In 
this latter, in Dulia, the mind does not rest 
on the object, but passes beyond it to the One 
Source of the communicated greatness Avhich is 
reverenced. In the former that One Source is 
directly the object of worship: there the mind 
rests. This ultimate reliance, this faithful rest¬ 
ing on the object, appears to bo the essence of 
Latria. 

Expressions and forms of reverence, then, are 
not to be interpreted as implying this highest 
Avorship, unless there be in the offerer a distinct 
and conscious assignation to the object of his 
Avorship of the incommunicable attributes of God. 
Without this it is to be supposed that the differ¬ 
ence betAveen the Creator and the creature is 
present to his mind; and his language, Avhich is 
necessarily for the most part, if not always, lan¬ 
guage common to the two forms of Avorship, is to 
be interpreted by the nature of the object to 
Avhich it is addressed. 

The principal application of these observations 
Avill be found under the title Mariolatry. 

LAVIPEDIUM. The ceremonial Avashing of 
the feet. At one time it Avas very generally 
practised before baptism, but this custom was 
not long retained. By some the ceremony Avas 
rejected lest it should seem to belong to the Sacra¬ 
ment. 1 It Avas forbidden by the Spanish and 
Romish Churches, and formally interdicted at the 
Council of Eliberis [a.d. 305]. At Milan it Avas 
ahvays practised, and St. Ambrose defends their 
retention of the rite, although the Church of 
Rome, “cui typum in omnibus sequimur et for- 
mam,” had discontinued it. 2 In connection Avitli 
Maundy Thursday the usage has, in many 
churches, been continued to this day. In imita¬ 
tion of our Saviour’s Avashing His disciples’ feet, 
those of the highest rank, sovereigns, cardinals, 
bishops, or abbots, used to Avash the feet of the 

1 August, derit. Ecdes. Ep. cxix., Ad Januar. 

2 Ambros. de Sacmrncnlis, iii. 1. 
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poor. The Church of England now considers 
the command to refer to the love and humility 
expressed by the act, and not to the act itself. 
ls T or is this a new interpretation. Durandus says 
that of all the commands of God this is the only 
one that is not to be taken literally. 1 And St. 
Augustine, while urging the desirability of the 
practice, admits that it was not universally 
acknowledged as of obligation; they who are 
truly humble obey the command in their hearts, 
if not with their hands. 2 

Several ancient offices for the ceremony are 
extant. In all the main idea was the same. One 
of the Church of England in the tenth cen¬ 
tury has this rubric: “Procedit Dominus epis- 

copus cum omni alacritate.ad locum ubi 

man datum perficere vult.” The prayer after the 
gospel w T as this :—“ Deus, cujus coenam sacratis- 
simam veneramur, ut ea digni inveniamur, munda 
nos quaesumus a sordibus peccatorum, qui ad 
insinuandum humilitatis nobis exemplum, pedes 
tuorum dignatus es hodie lavare discipulorum. 
Qui cum Patre et Spiritu Sancto vivis.” 3 The 
girding with a towel was always part of the func¬ 
tion. So in the office for Pedilavium in the 
Koman Missal 4 is this direction: “Superior . . . 
pnecingitur linteo, et sic pracirictus, . . . accedit 
ad lotionem pedum et per ordinem dispositis iis, 
qui lavandi sunt, clerieis pelvirn et aquam niinis- 
trantibus.” The antiphon seems always to have 
been “Mandatum novum do vobis ut diligatis 
invicem.” Perhaps the most imposing ceremony 
connected with this usage v r as at the great Bene¬ 
dictine house at Mont Casini, where [c. a.d. 
1015] some monks from Jerusalem had brought 
an alleged fragment of the towel which our Lord 
Himself used. A miracle is recorded to have 
attested its authenticity. 8 A beautiful casket v r as 
presented by a noble Englishman, and every year 
at Maundy, “singulis annis ipso die Comte Domi- 
nicte ad mandatum,” it was brought forth and 
placed in the midst; tw r o lights v r ere lit before it, 
and it tvas incensed during the wdrole Maundy 
by an acolyte, and, finally, kissed by the wdrole 
house. In the Cluuiac houses the numbers who 
presented themselves for the Lavipedium were so 
great as to render it impossible for the abbot by 
himself to perform the ceremony. 

It appears that those whose rank imposed this 
duty upon them w r ould discharge it wherever they 
happened to be, and would not of necessity keep 
tlreir Maundy at their chief official post. Thus 
Queen Elizabeth [a.d. 1572] performed the office 
at Greenwich, where she washed the feet of thirty- 

1 Rationale, vi. 75: “Et est notandum, quod ex omni¬ 
bus mandatis Dei istud solum dicitur autonomatice man- 
datum, quoniam majori exhibitione officii hoc observari 
prsecipet, cum discipulis suis pedes lavit dicens, si ego 
lavi vobis pedes Dominus et magi&ter, et vos invieem 
debetis alter alterius pedes lavare.” 

2 “ Et apud sanetos ubicumquc- hsec consuetndo non est, 
quod maim non laciunt, corde faciunt, si in illorum 
numero sunt quibus dicitur in liyinno beatorum triuni 
viroram, Benedieite, sancti et liumiles corde, Domino.” 
[August, on text John xiii. 10-15.] 

3 Quoted by Palmer from Mus. Brit. Tiberius, c. i. 

4 Daniel’s Codex Liturgiais, i. 412. 

5 Leo Marsicanus, Chronicon Casincnsc, ii. 33. 
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nine poor people, the number corresponding to her 
own age. And Cardinal Wolsey [a.d. 1528] kept 
his Easter at Peterborough, 6 and on the Thurs¬ 
day “ he kept his Maundy, washing and kissing 
the feet of fifty-nine poor people, and having dried 
them, he gave to every one of them 12d., and 
three ells of canvass for a shirt; he gave also to 
each of them a pair of shoes and a portion of red 
herrings.” The last English sovereign who con¬ 
formed to the practice w r as James II. But the 
lord high almoners continued it until 1731 at 
least, perhaps later; and the minor parts of the 
office which they used are still retained, and are 
in use on Maundy Thursday at Whitehall, 7 the 
almoner and his assistants being still girt with 
linen towels during the service. 

LAW, CAL OX. This term, in its widest 
acceptation, is co-extensive with Ecclesiastical 
Law, properly so called, that is, with the self- 
ordained rule of government of any church, 
wdietlier the same originate in any single ec¬ 
clesiastical authority (“ Decretals,” &c.), or in 
the resolutions of an ecclesiastical assembly 
(“Canons”). In this wide sense, and Avith refer¬ 
ence to the Anglican Church, the subject has been 
dealt with elsewhere. [Law, Ecclestastical]. 
But the term Canon Law is also applied by way 
of pre-eminence to a particular kind of Canon Law, 
viz., the body of those ecclesiastical enactments 
which, in the various ways to be hereafter pointed 
out, have been successively promulgated by 
authority in the Homan Church. This Canon 
Law consists essentially of three parts :—[1] The 
canons and constitutions of councils, or enact¬ 
ments made by the general body of the Church 
duly assembled ; [2] Decrees, or judicial utter¬ 
ances of an ecclesiastical authority, promulgated 
by such authority of his own mere motion; and 
[3] Decretals, or judicial replies of similar authori¬ 
ties to cases submitted to them by members of 
the Church. The recognised digest of the Canon 
Law, the Corpus Juris Canonic.i, is (nominally, 
at least, and partially) divided according to this 
principle. 

In the very earliest ages of the Church, ques¬ 
tions of doctrine and discipline may be supposed 
to have been settled orally, wdien they arose, by 
the Fathers; at least, no authentic written me¬ 
morials of such legislation are in existence. The 
earliest collection of written canons, the germ of 
the system of Canon Law, appeared some time 
during the third century, under the name of the 
Apostolic Canons. Its authorship has remained 
in doubt, though some uniters attribute it to 
Clement of Home. 8 One point, how r ever, appears 
to be clear—that the collection is certainly not 
of Apostolic, or even sub-Apostolic antiquity. 
There is internal evidence that some, at least, of 
these canons were not known or accepted in the 

6 Gmiton's Pcterburgh, 57. 

7 The Office for the Boyal Maundy is printed in Blunt’s 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer, 99. 

8 This collection, with the eight books of Apostolic 
Constitutions attached, appeared with the name of Clemens 
Eomanus, Pont., attached to it. But see against this 
theory, Joli. Devot., Past. Canon, p. 49 ; Durand de 
Maillane, Diet, de Can. sub verb. Droit. Can. 
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time of Origcn. 1 And no mention of them is 
found in any writer of the first three centuries. 
The Greeks recognised eighty-five of these enact¬ 
ments as of canonical authority, the Latins fifty. 2 
After the accession of Constantine, and w T hen 
general councils of the Church began to bo held, 
collections of their ordinances began to be formed 
both in the Eastern and Western Churches, in¬ 
creasing, of course, in size as time advanced. 
Amongst the Greeks there were four collections 
in existence by the end of the ninth century, 
which were considered of principal authority. 
[1.] A collection of the year 385, shortly after 
the Council of Constantinople, which is attributed 
to Stephen of Ephesus, and which received con¬ 
firmation at the Council of Clialcedon. [2.] A 
collection of the year 451, attributed by some 
authors to Stephen of Ephesus, instead of the 
former. 3 [3.] A collection which received canoni¬ 
cal sanction at the Council in Trullo [a.d. 692]. 
[4.] The great recension and collection made by 
Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople. Those of 
the Latin Church were three in number : [L] A 
collection of the year 460, attributed by some to 
St. Leo. [2.] The Dionysian collection—collec¬ 
tion of Dionysius Exiguus [a.d. 496], perhaps the 
most important of the Western collections. [3.] 
The Spanish, or Isidorian [ Collectio Ilispalensis], 
a collection made by Isidore, Eishop of Seville. 
It was on this collection that the celebrated body 
of false decretals was engrafted. [Decretals, 
False.] These three collections constituted the 
materials from which Gratian, a Benedictine 
monk of Chieusi in Tuscany, compiled his first 
work, the Concordia Discorclantium Canonum, 
which led him ultimately to the completion of 
that great codification of the then existing Canon 
Law which forms the Deer darn, the larger por¬ 
tion of the Corpus Juris Canonici. This digest 
is divided into three parts, upon a principle of 
division somewhat similar to that adopted by 
Justinian in the Institutes. The first part deals 
mainly 'with the rights and duties of ecclesiastical 
persons, and is divided into one hundred and one 
heads, called “distinctions,” under each of which 
are contained several canons. The second part 
of the Decretum contains thirty-six “ causes,” so 
called as being statements of particular cases, 
upon each of which Gratian raises and disposes 
of several questions. The causes are accordingly 
subdivided into “ quccstiones,” and these again 
into “ canons.” The third part is entitled De 
Consecratione . It is divided into five “ distinc¬ 
tions,” and is devoted exclusively to ceremonial 
matters. The compilation received pontifical 
sanction from Eugenius III. [a.d. 1151], and 
became the one authoritative statute-book of 
the Church up to that date. 

The second and smaller portion of the Corpus 
Juris Canonici is the Decretals. This portion 

1 Durand de Maillane, l. c. 

2 Tliis was the number recognised by Leo IX., and 
accepted accordingly by the Church. [See Corp. Jur. 
Can. Dccret. c. iii. (list. 26.] 

3 Thus Doujat, who bases his opinion partly on the 
omission from this collection of the Canons of the 
Council of Sardica rejected by the Greeks. 
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was added under Gregory IX. [a.d. 1230] by 
Baymond do Ponnafort, a Spanish Dominican, 
who -was selected by the Pope for this task ; and 
it comprised all the additions to the Canon Law 
that had been made during the eighty years 
which had succeeded the publication of the 
Decretum. The materials at his disposal were 
contained in jive collections of different dates, 
which alone, amongst numerous others, had ob¬ 
tained any authority. They w T cre : [L] The col¬ 
lection of Bernard de Circa, Bishop of Eacnza 
[a.d. 1190], called the Breviarium Extravagan- 
tium. [2.] The collection of John de Salles of 
Volaterra [a.d. 1202], which was itself compiled 
from a collection made by the two canonists, 
Gilbertus and Alanus. 4 [3.] The collection of 
Peter of Beneventurn [a.d. 1210], a recension of an 
earlier collection known as the Collectio llomana, 
the work of Bernard of Compostella. [4.] A col¬ 
lection of unknown authorship, published shortly 
after the fourth Lateran Council in a.d. 1215. 
[5.] The collection of Tancred of Bologna [a.d. 
1216-1227], containing, in particular, the addi¬ 
tions made to the Canon Law by the rescripts of 
Honorius III. Each of these collections contained 
respectively these additions made to the Canon 
Law which had been made since the publication 
of the last preceding one; and from a collection 
of all these was compiled that portion of the 
Canon Law known as the Decretals. It consists 
of five books, each of which is divided with refer¬ 
ence to its subject-matter into titles and chapters. 
The first and second books are devoted to defin¬ 
itions of the position and functions of ecclesias¬ 
tical persons of all grades, and to an exposition 
of the various forms of procedure in the spiritual 
courts. The third book treats chiefly of the 
temporal rights of the clergy, such as are involved 
in the ideas connected with the words benefices, 
tithes, and patronage. The fourth deals princi¬ 
pally with the subject of marriage and its canoni¬ 
cal restrictions. The fifth treats of ecelesiastical 
crimes and their canonical punishments and cen¬ 
sures. Gregory IX. confirmed the Decretals in 
due course, and at the same time forbade any 
attempt to frame any other digest for the future 
without the permission of the Holy See. Before 
the conclusion of the thirteenth century, the 
constitution and rescripts of the succeeding popes 
had reached a considerable number, and about 
the year a.d. 1299 Boniface VIII. added what is 
called the Sixth Book of Decretals, a compilation 
which was the united work of William of Man- 
dago tto, Bishop of Ernbrun, Berangcr Eeldoni, 
Bishop of Beziers, and Itiehard de Sienna, Vice- 
chancellor of the Iioman Church. This, al¬ 
though nominally one book, is itself divided into 
five books, and these again are subdivided, like 
the earlier books of the Decretals, into titles and 
chapters. It contains, besides the rescripts of 
the various Popes from Gregory IX. to Boniface 

4 Corpus Jur. Can., Introcl. Johan. Devot. Inst. 
Canon, pp. 80, 81. Colquhoun, Suvim. of Civ. Law, i. 
2G0, misplaces this collection, and though he gives no 
date, has either mistaken its date or written “ Innocent” 
for “ Celestine.” 
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YIH., the decrees of two Councils of Lyons held, 
the one by Innocent IV. in a.d. 1245, and the 
other by Gregory X. in a.d. 1274. In the nature 
of Decretals, and generally classed among them, 
though not bearing the same name, are the Cle¬ 
mentine Constitutions, published by Clement Y. 
a.d. 1317; the twenty constitutions known as 
the Extravaganies of John XXII.; and the six 
books of Papal Constitutions, from a.d. 1261 to 
a.d. 1283, known as the Extravaganies Communes. 
These complete the Corpus Juris Canonici, a 
work which was first authoritatively published in 
its present form under Gregory XIII. at the 
latter end of the sixteenth century. 

LAW, ECCLESIASTICAL. English Ecclesi¬ 
astical Law is a body of jurisprudence in which 
the traces of four distinct legal systems are dis¬ 
cernible. These four systems are : 

I. Civil Law. 

II. Canon Law, which with reference to the 

present subject is subdivided into [1] 
Foreign, and. [2] Domestic Canon Law. 

III. The English Common Law. 

IV. The English Statute Law. 

The formative influence exercised by each of 
these several factors is, as will appear, by no 
means equal in amount, the first playing con¬ 
siderably the least important part in the for¬ 
mation of English ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 
Of the others, the canon law, and, in particular, 
that branch of it which has been distinguished as 
domestic canon law, represents the groundwork 
of our ecclesiastical law, properly so called; while 
the common law has operated as a factor, both 
by the incorporation of its own maxims and prin¬ 
ciples in the general body of the ecclesiastical 
law, and by the restrictive authority which it has 
exercised over the gradual growth of the other 
branches of the system. And, lastly, statute 
law has contributed its share, by giving legisla¬ 
tive sanction to such of the rules and enactments 
of ecclesiastical law as may have been (or, by 
change of circumstances, may have become) of 
doubtful authority; and, in later times, by sup¬ 
plying the Beformed Church with State support 
for its formularies, and by otherwise confirming 
or modifying its rights. 

I. Civil Law is the name which has been given, 
by way of pre-eminence, to the municipal codeof the 
Bomans. The form und er which it has been handed 
down to modem times has been impressed upon 
it by the juridical skill of the later days of the 
Boman Empire; but, considered with reference to 
its contents rather than its arrangement, it repre¬ 
sents the collective jurisprudence of Borne almost 
from its earliest days to its decline. Among its 
most ancient sources are the laws of the Twelve 
Tables. Subsequently to this famous and im¬ 
portant code, there followed a long period (the 
“middle jurisprudence” of Justinian) during which 
the chief additions made to the law (other than 
occasional isolated legislative enactments) con¬ 
sisted of the Responsa Prudentum, or answers of 
the Boman jurisconsults to legal questions put to 
them; which answers, like those of modern times, 
were really, under the form of interpretations of 
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old law, promulgations of new. To these suc¬ 
ceeded, under the Empire, the imperial constitu¬ 
tions and rescripts. The first codification of this 
great body of jurisprudence appeared in the Gre¬ 
gorian Code , the work of a jurist, Gregorius 
(whose exact date is uncertain), and embracing the 
period from Hadrian to Diocletian. This again 
was followed, under the Constantines, by the 
llermogenian Code, which, in particular, con¬ 
tained the constitutions of Claudius, Aurelius, 
Probus, Caius, Diocletian and Maximian. The 
third code is known as the Theodosian Code, and 
was compiled by Theodosius the Younger. The 
fourth and final code was completed under the 
superintendence of Justinian, and is known as 
the Justinian Code. To this was added by that 
Emperor a Digest or Pandect, compiled by his 
direction from the Responsa Prudentum of his 
own time; the Institutes, an elementary treatise 
on the Boman law; and the Novels, consisting 
of those new rescripts and constitutions which 
formed Justinian’s own contribution to imperial 
jurisprudence. 

The impress left by this famous system upon 
the civil laws of all European countries has been 
deep; and, by means of the influence exercised 
by it upon the Boman canon law, it has con¬ 
tributed indirectly to the formation of European, 
and, in so far as this latter is derived from 
any foreign source, of English ecclesiastical 
law. But of its direct influence the English 
ecclesiastical law shews traces in two only of its 
branches, and, of these, one at least can hardly 
be said to be otherwise than accidentally a sub¬ 
ject of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The civil law 
is supposed to have been first introduced into 
England during the subjection of the island to 
the Boman rule, and it is said that several of its 
great jurists, Papinian, IJlpian, and others presided 
here as judges. It is, however disputed, 1 whether 
and, if at all, to what extent, the Bomans im¬ 
posed their laws and procedure on the conquered 
Britons; but, amongst the Saxons, at least after 
their conversion, there is evidence of a tendency to 
adopt Boman forms and precedents in the admin¬ 
istration of law. 2 Still, as in these times the 
ecclesiastical was not distinguished from the lay 
tribunals, it cannot be said that the contributions 
made by the civil to the English law were for the 
benefit, in particular, of the ecclesiastical branch 
of the latter. But from that period after the 
Xorman conquest when these two tribunals were 
finally separated, and the singular mixed court 3 
of the Anglo-Saxons abolished, must be dated 
the establishment of ecclesiastical courts, regula¬ 
ting their procedure by the imperial forms, and 
administering at least one branch of their juris¬ 
diction, the testamentary branch, by the maxims 
and legal principles of the civil law. 

1 The authorities for either view are cited in Duck, 
Dc Urn et Auctor. Jur. Civ. Rom. ii. viii. 0, cd. 1678. 

s Spelman, Gloss, sub. verb. Lex Angl. ; Duck, De 
Usu, &e., ii. viii. 14, who quotes Bed. lib. ii. Histor. 
cap. 5. 

a Consisting of a bishop and au alderman. Kemble, 
Saxons in England, ii. 892; Duck, De Usu, kc., ii. 
viii. 30. 
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II. The second faetor in English ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence is the Canon Law; and it is this 
alone, as has been said, wliieh merits, in striet 
speeeh, the title of eeelesiastieal law, sinee it 
alone is the embodiment of those rules which the 
Chureli has adopted herself and of her own free 
will. It may be elassed most conveniently under 
two heads, foreign and domestic. The former 
includes under it all those rules of our law which 
have been adopted from that vast system of juris¬ 
prudence known as the Roman eanon law. This 
system is composed principally of legislative 
enactments of three distinet classes. [1] The 
canons of councils; [2] the decrees of the Popes 
and Fathers, or, in other words, the constitutions 
made proprio motu from time to time by the 
Roman Pontiffs, and the early Fathers of the 
Chureh, and which obtained the foree of the law; 
and [3] the deeretals and theeanonical repliesmade 
to questions put at various times by Christians 
to the head of the Catlrolie Chureh. The first 
authoritative compilation of the Decrees was made 
under Eugenius III. by Gratian, a Bolognese 
monk, a.d. 1151. The Decretals were digested 
and edited (and the work of Gratian revised and 
re-edited) by Raymond de Pennafort, under direc¬ 
tion of Gregory IX., a,d. 1235; and finally, the 
whole body of the eanon law was edited by 
papal authority under Gregory XIII. This work 1 
is entitled the Corpus Juris Canonid, and the 
bulk of it consists of the Decretum of Gratian and 
the Decretals of Gregory IX., the remainder 
being made up by a book of Decretals of Bonifaee 
VIII. (known as the Sixth Deeretals), the Clemen¬ 
tine Constitutions (constitutions of Clement V.), 
and the two other books known as the Extrava- 
gantes of John XXII. and the Extravagantes 
Communes. [Canon Law.' 

To whatever extent this ' 
been accepted in other Catholic countries, in Eng¬ 
land its adoption was by no means unrestricted 
and unreserved ; and, on more than one oeeasion, 
attempts to introduce its provisions into England 
were successfully resisted, on the ground that 
those provisions were contrary to the common law 
of the land. Thus, for instance, it was the at¬ 
tempt of the English bishops to introduce into 
England the eanon of Alexander III. for the 
legitimation of children born before marriage, that 
elieited from the barons the famous answer, 2 
“ Xolunuis leges Angliae nrutari;” and it was 
instantly rejected as being contrary to the com¬ 
mon law. Subject however to these restrictions, 
many of the rules of the Roman canon law have 
been incorporated with ours, and the English 
eourts have in reeent times deeided eases on no 
other authority than that of a eanon of the fourth 
Lateran Couneil, 3 accepted and recognised by 
English eeelesiastieal law. 


3ody of law may have 


1 The best edition of this work is in folio, and entitled 
Corpus Juris Canonid a Petro Pittoro etFraneisco fratre 
Jurisconsult. Parish 1687. 

2 Burn, Eccl. Law [ed. Phillimore], i. 121 ; Gibson, 
Cod. Eccl., lntrod. xxvii. and p. 1086; Glanvil. 1. 7, e. 
15. For a list of rejected foreign canons, vid. Stephens’ 
Ecclesiastical Statutes , i. 160, n. 7. 

3 . Alston (Clerk) v. Attlay, 7 Adolph and Ellis, Piepts., 
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The domestic branch of our Canon Law is much 
the more important faetor of the two, considered 
with reference to the amount of the contribution 
wliieh it has made. It consists of [1] the legatine 
and [2] the provincial constitutions. The former 
are the constitutions framed by the councils of 
the English Church, held under the presidency of 
a papal legate; the latter are those promulgated 
by the Chureh, assembled in provincial synod 
under the primate of one of tlie provinees. Ex- 
eept in regard of their respective extent (the 
provincial constitutions binding the province 
only, and the legatine the whole Chureh), there 
was considered to be no difference in authority 
between these two classes, and English canonists 
have aeeordingly recorded or digested the enaet- 
ments of both alike in one continuous chrono¬ 
logical series. 

The following is a list of the more important 
eouneils, provincial and legatine, compiled from 
the records of Spelman, "Wilkins, and others. 

[L] A eouncil held at Oxford, a.d. 1222 [Con¬ 
cilium Oxoniense. Spel. Cone. ii. 181; "Wilk. Cone. 
Mag. Brit, et Hib. i. 585], under Stephen Lang- 
ton, Archbishop of Canterbury. Its deliberations 
resulted in fifty eanons (arranged by Lindewood 
on the principle adopted by Gratian in digesting 
the Decretum). It contains some important pro¬ 
visions as to simony and the status of benefieed 
clerks. [2.] A legatine eouneil held under 
Otlio, legate a latere of Gregory IX., at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a.d. 1237 [Spel. Cone. ii. 218; Wilk. 
i. 647]. It is entitled in these authors, “ Con¬ 
cilium Pan-Anglicum,” and is described as being 
held “ prresidente domino Othone . . . assi- 
dentibus sibi Arehiepiseopis S. Edmundo Cant, et 
Waltero Eborae. necnon aliis Anglke Episeopis.” 
It promulgated thirty-one canons upon various 
subjects, the last eight being devoted to the regu¬ 
lation of the preeedenee in the eeelesiastieal 
eourts. [3.] A eouneil held at Lambeth under 
Bonifaee, Arelihishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1261. 
[Spel. Cone. ii. 305 ; Wilk. i. 746.] Twenty- 
one eanons were passed by this eouncil, some of 
which have a very important bearing on the 
amenability of the elergy to their own and the 
civil tribunals. [4.] A legatine couneil held in 
St. Paul’s [a.d. 1268], by Othobon, legate a latere 
of Clement IV. [Wilk. ii. 1 ; Spel. Cone. ii. 
263, where, however, tlie date is misplaeed by 
twenty years. 4 ] It is entitled in Lindewood, 
“ Concilium Anglicanum eum a domino Othone 
. . . celebratum preesentibus Bonifacio Cantuar. 
et Waltero Eborae. Arehiepiseopis, Episeopis, 
Abbatibus, Prioribus, Decanis, Arehidiaeonis, cum 
aliis Dignitatibus Eeelesiastieis.” Its constitu¬ 
tions are fifty-three in number, many of them 
confirmatory of those of Otlio. They are ex¬ 
tremely comprehensive, and deal with many points 

289 ; and a more striking instanee still, Stavely v. Ulla- 
tliorne, 1 Hardres, 101, where the exemption of Cister¬ 
cians from tithes by this eouneil is reeoguised. 

4 Spelman assigns it to the year a.d. 1248, a date 
which, as Wilkins points out [ii. 1, n. «.], is falsified by 
its very title, which reeites Othobon’s commission as 
legate of Clement IY., who did not succeed to tlie papal 
chair till a.d. 1268. 
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connected both with the spiritual and temporal 
rights of the clergy. [5.] A council held at Head¬ 
ing under John Peccham, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, a. d. 1279 [Spel. Cone. ii. 320 ; Wills, ii. 33]. 
In its proceedings, which are recorded under five 
titles, repeated allusion is made to the constitu¬ 
tions of Otliobon, and there is a reference to the 
enactment of the foreign canon law above al¬ 
luded to, the canon of the fourth Lateran Coun¬ 
cil on the subject of the accordance of bene¬ 
fices, and which appears to be treated as already 
adopted into the English law. [6.] A council 
held at Lambeth under the same John Peccham, 
a.d. 1280 (entitled in Spelman, “ Constitutiones 
Dom. Joann. Peccham editeo in concilio Lam- 
betliensi”). [Spel. Cone. ii. 328; Wills, ii. 55.] 
It promulgated twenty-seven canons (according to 
Wilkins’ division thirty) on various questions 
bearing both on ritual and ceremonial duties, and 
on the general morality of the clergy. [7.] A 
council held at St. Paul’s, a.d. 1309 1 by Robert 
de Winchelsey, Archbishop of Canterbury [Spel. 
Cone. ii. 458; Wills, ii. 304]. The proceedings 
in this council are described at considerable length 
in Wilkins. His record of the proceedings com¬ 
mences with the bull of Clement V. summoning 
the council, and the mandate of the Archbishop. 
Then follow the “gravamina cleri in Concilio 
Prov. Cant, proposita; ” the “ gravamina in Par- 
liamento Lond. proposita et in hoc Concilio 
repetita,” with the answers of the king thereto; 
the “ gravamina antiqua in hoc concilio repetita,” 
also accompanied by the royal answers; the 
“gravamina prius non proposita;” the bull of 
Clement Y. “de gravaminibus ;” and lastly, the 
report of the Archbishop to the Pope. [8.] A 
council held at Oxford, 2 a.d. 1322, by Walter 
Reynolds, Archbishop of Canterbury [Wills, ii. 
512 ; Spel. Cone. ii. 497]. It consists of nine 
titles (of ten, according to Spelman’s division), 
relating chiefly to canonical questions. [9.] A 
council held at St. Paul’s, a.d. 1328, by Simon 
Mepham, Archbishop of Canterbury. It promul¬ 
gated nine canons. [10.] A council held at 
London by John Stratford, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, a.d. 1342. [Spel. Cone. ii. 572 ; Wills, 
ii. 696.] Godolphin [Rep. Can. 591] is apparently 
in doubt as to the date. Twelve canons appear 
as having been framed by the synod, and are fol¬ 
lowed (in Spelman and Wilkins) by seventeen 
others of a different date, but with the same 
heading—apparently a continuation of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the same council on a different day. 
[11.] A council held by Simon Islip at Lam¬ 
beth, a.d. 1362. [Spel. Cone. ii. 612 ; Wills, iii. 
50.] This produced merely a single constitution, 
“ de presbyteris.” [12.] A council held by Simon 
Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1378. 

1 Misdated A.D. 1305 by Godolphin [Godolph. Rep. 
Can. 591], who has apparently confounded a constitution 
of this archbishop, containing a form of oath of obedience 
to be administered to the rectors and vicars of his pro¬ 
vince, with the Lambeth Constitutions of a.d. 1309. 

2 Thus Wilkins, following Lindewood. Spelman places 
it at Lambeth under Simon Mepham, and transfers the 
date to A.D. 1328, the year after that archbishop was 
consecrated. Godolphin [Hep. Can. 591] follows. 
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[Spel. Cone . iii. 626 ; Wilk. iii. 135.] A single 
constitution, “ de salariis presbyterorum.” [13.] 
A council held at Bedford, 3 a.d. 1408, under 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
which framed thirteen canons. [14.] A council 
held at St. Paul’s by Henry Chiclieley, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 1416. [Wilk. iii. 
377 ; Spel. Cone. ii. 669.] It produced two con¬ 
stitutions, “ de approbatione testamentorum ” and 
“ contra hoereticos.” 

Godolphin [Rep. Can. 591] also extracts two 
others from Spelman and Lindewood as being 
important. They are entitled in the former work 
Constitutiones Ricardi and Constitutiones Ed- 
mundi. They are without doubt the Constitu- 
sions of Richard Wetherhed, a. d. 1229 [Spel. 
Cone. ii. 191], and those of St. Edmund Rich, 
a. d. 1234, [Spel. Cone. 190, 191]. Those of the 
latter were forty-one in number. 

Such are the sources from which the larger 
portion of English Canon Law is derived. The 
labours of Lindewood, who was a Dean of the 
Arches for the Province of Canterbury in the 
reign of Henry VI., have digested and codified 
these canons, and under the form in which they 
are arranged by this learned canonist they are 
consulted at the present day. Ho authoritative 
digest of them has ever been issued, the attempt 
which was made under Henry VIII., and which 
produced the Reformatio Legum Ecelesiastica- 
rum, having proved abortive, as that work never 
received legislative sanction. What is the nature 
and extent of the authority exercised by English 
Canon Law will be discussed presently. 

III. The direct formative influence exercised by 
the English Common Law commenced at a very 
early date. As the humanizing work of the 
Church progressed, and the laity were drawn to 
the spiritual body by a closer tie, it rvas inevitable 
that a mutual interweaving of rights and duties 
should follow, and by consequence, that the 
peculiar laws of the one body should affect and 
modify those of the other. The endowment of 
the Church from the temporalities of the laity 
naturally subjected her pro tanto to the operation 
of temporal laws, and thus the principles and 
maxims which are recognised by the common 
law in dealing with proprietary rights became 
part and parcel of ecclesiastical law. The rela¬ 
tions of the patron to the clerk and to the bishop 
are adjusted upon common law principles, and 
their mutual rights are recognised and cnforcable 
in the common law courts. Another and no 
less important, if less direct, influence exercised 
by the common law is in the control which it has 
always maintained over the growth of the canon 
law, instances of which have been above quoted. 
It is only subject to the sanction of the common 
law that portions of the foreign canon law have 
become incorporated in English ecclesiastical law, 
and when so introduced, have possessed authority 
in right of their adoption, 4 and not of their ori¬ 
ginal parentage. 

3 According to Lindewood [Prov. p. 64]. At St. Paul’s 
according to Spelman and Wilkins. 

4 That is, of their adoption by the Chtcrch, according to 
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IV. But whatever may formerly have been the 
origin of binding force in those portions of the 
ecclesiastical law which are founded on the canon 
law, their authority rests now upon a different 
basis, that of Statute Law. The Statute 25 Hen. 
VIII. c. 19. sec. 7, gives express sanction to all 
the then received canons, constitutions, &c. which 
are not contrary to the general laws of the realm. 
This enactment, and the recognition given in 
25 Hen. VIII. cap. 21. sec. 1, to the adopted rules 
of the foreign canon law, gave legislative sanction 
to the whole of this branch of law ecclesiastical. 
AVhetlier, subsequent to the Reformation, the 
Church still had legislative power vested in her, 
and could bind all her members, lay and clerical, 
by her constitutions, if sanctioned by the Crown, 
was for some time a doubtful point. But it was 
finally settled in a great case of the last century 
[Middleton v. Crofts, per Lord Hardwicke, in 2 
AtJcyris Reportts, 650] that she had not; that her 
constitutions after royal confirmation bound the 
spiritual body, as between members of that body, 
but not the laity, unless sanctioned by Act of 
Parliament. 

It is from the period of the Iieformation that 
the statutory branch of ecclesiastical law began to 
assume the prominent position which it at puesent 
occupies. The Church of England having finally 
separated herself from Pome, and the Boyal supre¬ 
macy being established, it was thought necessary, 
to the more complete union of Church and State, 
to give formal legislative sanction to the doctrine 
and offices of the former. In the reign of Edward 
VI. a body of articles was compiled and published, 
which was the foundation of the Thirty-nine 
subsequently framed [a.d. 1562], and invested 
with Parliamentary authority [a.d. 1570]. 1 The 
liturgy and ceremonies of the Church, as set forth 
in the various Prayer Books which were at differ¬ 
ent periods compiled, were, in each case, made 
part of the statute law of the kingdom, and 
enjoined upon the clergy by express enactments, 
The last of these, the 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 4, is 
the Act of Uniformity, which authorizes the 
Prayer Book now in use; and from the Iieforma¬ 
tion down to the present day a vast number of 
ecclesiastical statutes have been passed from time 
to time, defining and modifying the rights and 
duties of the clergy. 

To sum up the results: the component factors 
of English ecclesiastical law, as at present con¬ 
stituted, are reduced from four to three, that is to 
say: [1] suck of the rules of the civil law as from 
ancient times have keen incorporated in our 
ecclesiastical system. Since, however, testamen¬ 
tary and matrimonial laws have ceased to he, 

one view, that of Vaughan, C. J. [Hill v. Good, Vaugh. 
327], who lays down that a lawful eanon law (i.e. any 
law adopted or framed by the Church herself, and not 
contrary to common law) is as binding as an Act of Par¬ 
liament. Sir Matthew Hale, on the other hand, in ascrib¬ 
ing the authority of canon law [to either statutory recog¬ 
nition or] to immemorial usage , seems to look to the 
common law as not merely sanctioning but originating 
that authority [Hale, History of the Com. Law , i. see. 
27.J 

\ 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
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properly speaking, a branch of ecclesiastical juris¬ 
prudence, the importance of this factor is con¬ 
siderably diminished, though, as above stated, it 
still manifests its presence in tlic form of proce¬ 
dure adopted in the spiritual courts. [2.] The 
common law, as in many instances the sole regu¬ 
lation of tlie mutual rights of the clergy and laity 
in respect of Church ternporalities. [3.] The statute 
law, which lias absorbed into itself so much of the 
canon law, as at the passing of 25 Hen. VIII. c. 
19, “being already made,” was not “ contrariant 
or repugnant ” to the common law of the realm. 
This legalizes all canon law previous to the 
Itcformation, subject no doubt (in the case of all 
canons, &c., which have not already stood this 
test) to the decision of one of the superior com¬ 
mon law courts on the question of the con¬ 
sonance of any particular enactment with the 
common law. 

Lastly, taking tlic term law ecclesiastical in its 
most restricted sense, as regulating the internal 
government of the Church and the inter se rights 
and duties of the clergy, there must he added those 
constitutions and canons of a later date than the 
Act of Henry VIII., which, although not con¬ 
firmed by the Legislature, have received the 
Royal sanction. 2 

LAW, MORAL. [Antinomianism. Law of 
Christ. Morality, Natural.] 

LAW OL CHRIST. The law of God, at first 
unwritten [Rom.ii. 15], then revealed imperfectly 
and embodied in a covenant of works [Deut. xxix. 
21], reached its full development in the law of 
Christ, which consists of the revelations of the 
moral law interpreted by His word and illustrated 
by His life. 

This law is not presented to us, as a digested 
code or complete collection of rules, though its 
rules are often definite and minute, but as a 
system of principles, with occasional examples of 
their working. This is in accordance with the 
character of Christian obedience, which is the 
working of a renewed nature. Laws to an un¬ 
willing servant must be rigidly definite and ex¬ 
haustive. Every opportunity of escape is seized. 
Laws to a willing servant need not be so precise. 
Something may he left to he supplied by his will¬ 
ingness. But when the servant becomes a son 
and friend, when he is made partaker of the very 
nature of the lawgiver, a system of principles is in 
accordance with his altered position. While 
prohibitory laws then are absolute, lav r s of in¬ 
junction admit of different degrees of obedience. 
There is a necessary degree of obedience, but be¬ 
tween that degree and the perfection of obedience 
there are many stages. If thou wilt be perfect, 
said our Lord, sell all that tliou hast and give to 
the poor. Zacchieus’ lower standard, “Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor,” 
was yet more than accepted; and such a standard 

2 In Bishop Watson’s case, where the authority of the 
Canous of 1603 is upheld, doubt is thrown upon those of 
1640. The court said: *‘Ecclesiastical persons are subject 
to the canons; those of 1640 have been questioned, but 
no doubt was ever made of those of 1603.” [Bishop of St. 
David’s v. Lucy, 1 Salkeld Hep. 134.] 
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was heroical compared with many a standard 
which, we cannot doubt, is accepted; in subor¬ 
dination always to the principle, “ He that 
soweth little shall reap little.” 

Eules for the interpretation of the Christian 
law may be seen in Taylor’s Ductor Dubitantinm, 
book ii. c. 3. From them Heber selects as maxims 
most generally applicable the following : [1.] That 
all acts of virtue are to be preferred before the 
instruments of it, and that which exercises it be¬ 
fore that which signifies it. [2.] The difference 
between positive and negative laws, that namely 
when anything is commanded, the means of do¬ 
ing it are left to our choice ; but when anything 
is forbidden, “ all those things also, by which we 
eome to that sin, are understood to be forbidden 
by the same kw.” [Taylor’s Works, Heber’s ed. 
Life of Taylor, vol. i. p. celxxx.] An excellent 
practical rule is that in cases of doubt we take 
the side of self-denial. 

Bacon [Advancement of Learning, bk. ii.] com¬ 
mends “ much the deducing of the law of God to 
eases of conscience,” for that he takes “ indeed to 
be a breaking and not exhibiting whole of the 
bread of life.” The disuse of the confessional in 
the English Chureh has caused a great paueity of 
such books in our theology. Sanderson’s lectures 
De Conscientid may be named. But, as Baeon 
continues, that which quickeneth both the doe- 
trines of faith and manners, is the elevation and 
consent of the heart. “ There is no other positive 
measure of a Christian duty, but that which can 
have no measure itself, and that is love. He 
that loves will think everything too little: and 
he that thinks so, will endeavour to do more, and 
to do it better. We are for the present children 
of God by adoption, sealed with His Spirit, re¬ 
newed by regeneration, justified by His grace, 
and invited forward by most glorious promises 
greater than we can understand. Xow he that 
considers this state of things, and hopes lor that 
state of blessings, will proceed in duty and love to¬ 
wards the perfections of God, never giving over till 
he partake of the purities of God and His utmost 
glories.” [Taylor’s Works, vol. xiii. pp. 228, 229.] 

Where there is no rule given, an example is in¬ 
stead of a rule. The rules and principles of Christ’s 
law are so many, that the perfect example of Christ 
is rather for encouragement of our obedience. In 
the imitation of Christ there needs only to be noted 
the caution, that what He did in consequence of 
His extraordinary mission is not imitable by us. 

It remains only to add that, as the law of 
Christ is a law of life, the old ceremonial law is 
replaced by a law of lifegiving sacraments and 
sacramental ordinances; and that on the other 
hand, as the law and the promise meet in Christ, 
so the threats of the law are swallowed up in the 
revelations of the Gospel. For not only by Moses, 
but by apostles is it declared that our God is a 
consuming fire. 

LAY BAPTISM. Our Lord before His as¬ 
cension gave commission and authority to His 
Apostles to baptize in the name of the Holy 
Trinity [Matt, xxviii. 18-20]. The same right 
must belong to the bishops as their successors, 
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and to the priesthood, whom they ordain to 
preach the Gospel and administer the Sacra¬ 
ments : all other baptisms are manifestly irre¬ 
gular, and were not contemplated or provided for 
in the original institution of the sacrament. But 
when, bearing in mind our Lord’s express declara¬ 
tion of the necessity of baptism for salvation 
[John iii. 5], we also remember that cases would 
occur of sudden sickness and death in which 
baptism by a bishop or inferior minister would be 
impossible, it must follow either that permission 
to baptize must sometimes be given to laymen, 
or the grace of the saerament be withheld. 
During the first two centuries lay baptism pro¬ 
bably prevailed to some extent in the Church, 
though the subject is not alluded to in the writ¬ 
ings of the Fathers. Tertullian, who lived at the 
close of the second century, is the first writer who 
mentions the usage which was then permitted. 
He says that the right of baptism belongs to 
“ the chief priest, whieh is the bishop ; then the 
presbyters and deacons, yet not without the 
authority of the bishops, for the honour of the 
Chureh, whieh being preserved, peace is pre¬ 
served. Otherwise laymen have also the right, 
for that whieh is equally received maybe equally 
given, unless the name disciples denotes at once 
bishops or priests or deacons. The Word of God 
ought not to be hidden from any: wherefore also 
baptism, which is equally derived from God, may 
be administered by ah” [Tertul. De Baptismo, 
xvii., Oxf. transl.]. Tertullian then says that 
laymen should not baptize without the sanction 
of the bishop, nor unless in case of necessity. 
He afterwards forbids baptism by women, from 
the statement of St. Paul [1 Cor. xiv. 35]. 

About the middle of the third century the 
question of lay baptism, i.e. of baptism by lay¬ 
men who were in communion with the Church, 
and which was authorized by the Church, Avas a 
subject of controversy betAA r een St. Cyprian and 
St. Stephen, Bishop of Eome [a.d. 255]. St. 
Cyprian denied the validity of the baptism of 
schismatic or heretical priests, and of course of 
.laymen in eommunion Avith them; St. Stephen 
affirmed that the only essentials for valid baptism 
A\ T ere the right blatter (i.e. Avater), and the true 
Form (in the Xante of the Father, &e.), and thus 
that there av;is valid baptism amongst liereties and 
schismatics. 

The various opinions on this subject held in 
the early Church are thus stated by Dr. Pnscy : 
“ There Avere three vieAVS in the early Church; 
first, that of the early African Church and of Asia 
Minor, in the time of Firmilian, Avhich rejected 
all baptisms out of the Chureh, sehismatieal as 
Avell as heretical; second, that of the Greek 
Chureh generally, stated fully by St. Basil, Avhieh 
accepted sehismatieal but rejected heretical bap¬ 
tism ; third, that first mentioned by Stephen, 
Bishop of Eome, avIio accepted all baptism, even 
of liereties, Avhich had been given hi the name of 
the Trinity, The seeond continues to be the 
rule of the Greek, the third, Avith some modifica¬ 
tions, of the Latin Church. (In both it Avas 
presupposed that the minister had at one time 
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received the commission to baptize; the case of 
scliismatical baptism as it is now found amongst 
us not occurring.)” 1 

There were two objections against admitting 
the general validity of lay baptism by heretics or 
schismatics. As regards the first, it was argued 
that a person could not give that which he did 
not himself possess; being deprived of Divine 
grace by his exclusion from the Church, or by 
heretical corruption of the faith, he could not 
give to others the grace which he had lost, one 
who was himself dead could not impart spiritual 
life or grace to another: a specious argument 
which, as we shall presently find, is examined by 
St. Augustine, and proved to be inconclusive. 
33ut the other objection which, if valid, would 
exclude scliismatical and heretical baptisms and 
is especially urged in the Apostolical Constitu¬ 
tions as opposed to baptism by women, 2 would in 
reality set aside lay baptism altogether. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, baptism is supposed to be a 
part of the priestly office, and therefore could not 
under any circumstances be exercised by a lay¬ 
man : should he attempt it, he would incur the 
guilt of Ivorah and his company. But. deacons, 
and not laymen only, would thus be excluded from 
the office of baptizing, contrary to the universal 
permission of the early Church, since a deacon 
can no more exercise the functions of priesthood 
than a layman. On the contrary, baptism ought 
properly to bo regarded as a part of the minis¬ 
terial, but not of the priestly office; and hence 
in case of emergency may be validly exercised by 
laymen, just as they are allowed amongst our¬ 
selves to read the Scriptures in Church. But a 
layman cannot under any circumstances what¬ 
ever celebrate the Holy Eucharist, and even were 
a bishop to give permission the celebration would 
still bo unauthorized and invalid: the sacrificial 
character of the Holy Eucharist rendering lay- 
celebration utterly and per se impossible. This 
will show the essential difference between the 
administration of baptism and the Eucharistic 
oblation, and may serve to remove an objection 
which we sometimes hear at the present day, 
that by admitting lay baptism we are virtually 
and implicitly sanctioning the right of laymen to 
discharge a part of the sacerdotal office, and thus 
in effect setting aside the essential difference 
between a layman and a priest. 

The subject of lay baptism has been most 
fully examined by St. Augustine, and his teach¬ 
ing demands especial attention, as it has been 
universally received by, and is now the law of, 
the Catholic Church. St. Augustine says that 

1 Note in translation of Tertullian, p. 281. Dr. Pusey 
says that it continues to be the rule of the Greek Church 
to reject heretical and to accept schismatical baptism. 
Such is not, however, the usage of the Russian Church. 

“ But the seventh canon of the second (Ecumenical 
Council forbids to rebaptizc even the Arians themselves, 
and the Macedonians or Pneumatomachi, with other 
heretics named in the same canon, and orders that 
they shall only be made to renounce and anathematize 
both their own and all other heresies, and so bo received 
by unction with the holy chrism ” [Duty of Parish 
Priests , e. iii. Blackmore's transl.]. 

* Lib. iii. e. 9. 
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by Apostolic tradition tbc validity of the bap¬ 
tisms of heretics and schismatics was admitted, 3 
the tradition being confirmed by a general coun¬ 
cil 4 (of Arles or Nice), but that when administered 
in jest or mockery he cannot determine whether 
or not they are valid. 5 His chief argument is, 
that the minister of baptism is not of the essence 
of the sacrament, but that in all cases Christ is 
the Baptizor —“ He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost” 6 [Matt. iii. 11] ; and he argues that 
if schismatics separated from the unity of the 
Church cannot baptize because they have lost the 
grace of God, neither for the same reason could 
heretics or wicked men who are living in Catholic 
communion (though the validity of their baptism 
is not questioned) who have also themselves lost 
Divine grace. 7 But grace given by heretical or 
scliismatical baptism, out of the Church, does not, 
St. Augustine says, profit the receiver until he re¬ 
turn to the unity of the Body. The important truth 
so often stated by St. Augustine, that Christ is the 
Baptizer, implies the sanction not only of lay bap¬ 
tism in episcopal communities, heretical or schisma¬ 
tical, as Jacobites or Nestorians,but also of baptisms 
by Dissenters in modern times. Such baptisms 
are by no means authorized by the usage of 
the Primitive Church. Baptism in early times, 
Avhether lay or clerical, was always administered 
under the sanction or authority of the bishop. In 
schismatic or heretical communities, as of Hova- 
tians or Arians, there were bishops duly conse¬ 
crated, the clergy were priests, and lay baptism had 
always episcopal licence. But on the other hand, 
amongst Dissenters of modem times, the sacra- 

3 “ Salubcrrimam consuetudinem tenebat Ecclcsia in 
ipsis quoque scliismaticis et lirereticis corrigcre quod 
pravum est, non iterare quod datum est; sanarc quod 
vulncratum est, non curare quod sanum est. Quam con- 
suotudinem credo ex apostoliea traditione venientem” 
[Dc Baptismo, lib. ii, c. 7], 

4 “ Nee aliquid inde temcre affirmandum est sine auc- 
toritate tanti coucilii quantum tantie rci sufficit . . . hoc 
cnim jam in ipsa totius orb is unitate discussum considera- 
tum perfectum atque firinatum est” [Cent. Epist. Par- 
meniani, lib. ii. c. 13]. 

5 “Ubi . . . totum ludicre et mimice et joculariter 
ageretur utrum approbandus est baptismus qui daretur 
diviiiuni judicium per alicujus revelationis oraculum 
coneordi oratione et impensis supplici devotione gemiti- 
bus implorandum esse conserem ” [Dc Baptismo, lib. ii. 
c. 53]. 

G “Baptisma quippe illud aliquid est ct magnum ali¬ 
quid est propter Ilium de quo dictum est Hie est qui 
baptisat. Sod ne putares illud quod magnum est tibi 
aliquid prodesse posse si non fueris in unitate ; super 
baptisatum eolumba deseendit, tanquam dieens, si bap- 
tismurn liabes csto in eolumba ne non tibi prosit quod 
babes. Veni ergo ad columbarn (soil. Ecelesiam) dicimus, 
non ut incipias habere quod non liabcbas, sed ut pro¬ 
desse tibi incipiat quod liabebas. Foris enim habebas 
baptismum ad perniciem, intus si babueris, incipit pro¬ 
desse ad salutem ” [Tradat. in Joannis Evangel, vi. 
sec. 14]. 

7 Thus on comparing the baptism of a heretic and 
that of a wicked priest in communion with the Church, 
he says, “Cur in illo baptismus et cvangelica verba irn- 
probantur, in isto autem approbantur: cum ab illis 
eolumbee (Eecleske) membris, uterque inveniatur alienus? 
An quia ille foris litigator est ne introinittatur; iste vero 
intus callidus assentator, ne foras projieiatur?” [De Bap- 
tismo, lib. iv, c. 5. See also In Joannis Evangel, tract 
v. vi.] 
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merit is administered in direct opposition to tlie 
authority of the bishop and by teachers who 
reject episcopal government, and though mere 
laymen, usurp the functions of the sacred minis¬ 
try. Such baptism cannot at least plead in its 
support primitive usage or precedent. The im¬ 
portant truth that Christ is the Eaptizer alone 
enables us to accept such baptisms as valid, and 
also all other baptisms, whoever may bo the 
administrator, where there is the right Matter and 
Form. This is clearly laid down by the canon 
law: A priest is the ordinary minister of baptism ; 
the baptism of women is forbidden except in the 
case of necessity ; but even the baptism of a Jew 
or Pagan must not be reiterated [Decret. pars 
iii. de Govsccratione: de Baptismi Sacramento, 
xix. xx. xxiii.]. And we must remember that the 
canon law, which in the Middle Ages was the law 
of the Western Church, including the Church of 
England, has remained no less so since the Itefor- 
mation, except where contrary to the common or 
statute law or the royal prerogative. [Law, Ec-. 

CLESIASTICAL.] 

The legatine and provincial constitutions, made 
under the sanction of Cardinals Otho and Otho- 
bon, the Pope’s legates, and by many archbishops 
of Canterbury, are given in Lyndewood’s Pro¬ 
vincial e [a.d. 1679]. The usage in case of neces¬ 
sity of lay baptism (men and women) is strictly 
enjoined : priests are commanded to teach their 
parishioners the right Form of baptism; and 
Archbishop Peccham censures certain foolish 
priests (stolidi sacerdotes) who profaned by re¬ 
iterating the sacrament after lay baptism [Lynde- 
wood, de Baptismo et ejns effectu, lib. iii. tit. 
xxiv.] (sic baptizatos parvulos, non sine sacra- 
monti injuria rebaptizant, quod ne emtero fiat 
firmiter inhibemus). 

The validity of lay baptism during the present 
century has been twice decided by the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts of the English Church—in the Court 
of Arches in the case of Kemp v. Wickes [a.d. 
1809], and in that of Martin v. Escott in the 
Arches Court and before the Judicial Committee 
[a.d. 1841]. 

LAY CO-OPERATION - . From the earliest 
age of the Church of Christ there has been a con¬ 
stant recognition of the important position occu¬ 
pied by the laity in carrying out the purposes 
for which it w r as established. It was to them 
that the Apostles looked for the funds by which 
they were to be maintained, while engaged about 
a ministry which precluded them from earning 
their living: just as our Lord Himself had ac¬ 
cepted the services of those who “ ministered to 
Him of their substance ” [Luke viii. 3; 2 Cor. 
viii. 4; Phil. ii. 25, iv. 10-18]. To the laity, 
both men and Avomen, the Primitive Church 
looked for personal service in many Avorks of 
love, Avithin the Avails of the church and Avithout; 
such co-operation Avitli the Avork of the ministry 
as rendering assistance at baptisms, maintaining 
order among those avIio came to church, A r isiting 
the sick, distributing alms, attending on martyrs, 
teaching the rudiments of Christianity to the 
heathen avIio offered themselves as catechumens, 
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and reading the Holy Scriptures hi public. Some 
of these offices Avore included among the Minor 
Orders at a later age of the Church, and those 
avIio exercised them received a special benediction 
from the bishop; but the work associated Avith 
them Avas layman’s Avork, and required no actual 
ordination to bestoAv either the gifts or the 
authority requisite for its performance. 

"When monastic institutions Averc established, 
they at once occupied a large portion of this field 
of Christian labour ; and as they increased largely 
in number, so they Avent on absorbing into their 
own organizations most of the Avorks of love and 
mercy in Avhieh laymen and Avomen could co¬ 
operate Avith the clergy ; mingling a life of prayer 
and self-discipline Avith a life of active benevo¬ 
lence, the lay monks and the nuns being ahvays 
the principal agents of the Church, except the 
clergy, in its ministrations to the poor, the af¬ 
flicted, the sick, and the dead. 

Later still, the great orders of Friars, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, formed a further 
development of lay co-operation. These orders 
engaged largely in Avhat recent times have called 
the “ home mission” Avork of the Church, attract¬ 
ing large numbers by their preaching Avho Avere 
but little or not at all draAvn Avithin the ordinary 
influences of the parochial clergy, and doing 
much good Avork in their early days, notwith¬ 
standing their subsequent degeneracy Avhen they 
became little more than political agents of the 
Pope. 

The abrupt and impolitic mode in Avhich the 
English monasteries A\ r ere abolished, deprived the 
Church suddenly of this vast system of lay co¬ 
operation : and for a long time aftenvards there 
Avas scarcely any attempt AvhateA’er made to 
organize any substitute for it. Puritanism con¬ 
fused the idea of the xXrjpos and the Acto? ; and, 
if the phrase “ co-operation of the laity ” had 
been knoAA'n to it, the theory of such co-opera¬ 
tion, as Avell as the practice, Avould have been 
resolved into a substitution of the laity for the 
clergy, by setting the former to do those Avorks, 
chiefly or solely, which especially belong to the 
office of the latter. In the end of the seventeenth 
century, societies Avere organized for the “refor¬ 
mation of manners,” and out of them Avas de- 
A'cloped the modern system of societies for co¬ 
operation Avith the clergy in their Avork, such as 
that for promoting Christian KnoAvledgc [a.d. 
1698] ; that for the Propagation of the Gospel 
[a.d. 1701]; the Church Missionary Society for 
spreading Christianity in Africa and the East 
[a.d. 1799]; the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor [a.d. 1811]; the 
Church Building Society [a.d. 1818]; those for 
increasing the number of the Clergy, the Bible 
Society [a.d. 1804], and other kindred institu¬ 
tions. In these organizations, the object is 
chiefly to promote each branch of Church Avork 
by means of money subscriptions, not by per¬ 
sonal service. Practically, a large proportion of 
their funds is subscribed by the clergy: yet, 
until quite recent times, no other method had 
been proAuded, since the dissolution of the monas- 
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teries, by which anything in the shape of a sub¬ 
stitute for their work was attempted. 

"Within the last quarter of a century, the 
English laity have been awakened to a keener 
sense- of their duties, and the call for systems of 
lay co-operation has been very general. The 
long reign of Puritanism has had its effect in 
obscuring the subject, and such co-operation has 
been sought in modes that are inconsistent with 
the principles of the Church; as, for example, 
by the introduction of lay representatives into 
synods of the clergy, and by giving unordained 
laymen a part in those duties which are specially 
assigned to priests and deacons. But the estab¬ 
lishment of sisterhoods has been a great step in 
the right direction, and notwithstanding several 
failures to establish similar communities in which 
lay -men could work for the Church in a similar 
manner, there is a probability that good practical 
societies of the kind will eventually be founded, 
and that personal lay co-operation with the 
clergy in the good works of the Church will 
become organized on something of its ancient and 
primitive footing. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the laity 
exercise very great influence in the Church, at 
least in England. They have much to do with 
ecclesiastical legislation, and also with the prac¬ 
tical administration of ecclesiastical laws, and of 
the endowments by which the clergy are main¬ 
tained. They also have great control as political 
ministers and private patrons over the appoint¬ 
ments of the bishops and parochial clergy. And 
lastly, there are from twenty-five thousand to thirty 
thousand laymen officially engaged as church¬ 
wardens in the numerous parishes into which the 
country is divided. 

LAY PRIESTHOOD. This term is used to 
designate the office of the laity in Divine wor¬ 
ship : and is founded on scriptural authority. 
St. Peter, writing to Christians in - general, says, 
“ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices to God by Jesus Christ ” [1 Pet. ii. 5]: 
telling them, again, “ ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar peo¬ 
ple” [ibid. 9]. St. John also, in the Apocalypse, 
writes, that lie "Who “ loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in Ilis own, blood hath 
made us kings and priests unto God and His 
Father ” [Kcv. i. 6]: and in the same book, it is 
said of those who have “ part in the first resurrec¬ 
tion,” that “ they shall be priests of God and of 
Christ, and shall reign with Him a thousand 
years ” [ibid. xx. G]. 

Thus, although from the earliest age of the 
Church, there has always been a distinct line of 
demarcation between those who are ordained to 
holy orders, and those who are not [Clergy. 
Laity], all Christians have been considered to 
take their part in the sacerdotal work of the 
Church. So Tertullian says, quoting Rev. i. 6, 
“Are not the laity priests ” [Tertul. de Castit. 7], 
and St. Jerome, on the same words, “ The priest¬ 
hood of the laity, that is, Baptism" [Jerome, Died, 
cum Lncif. 1 
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This sacerdotal function of the Christian laity 
is a consequence of the anointing "which they 
receive from God the Holy Ghost in Baptism and 
Confirmation, which, -when St. Jerome -wrote, 
v T ere both administered at the same time, so that 
he only names the former. Confirmation has, at 
all times, been administered with ceremonies 
analogous to those used in Ordination, viz., the 
laying on of hands, unction, and invocation of 
the Holy Spirit: and it is not unreasonable to 
consider that these ceremonies have arisen either 
by Divine institution of Him Whose revelation 
speaks of all Christians as priests, or by an in¬ 
stinct of the Church, inspired by the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, directed towards the same 
truth, and looking upon Confirmation as a kind 
of lesser Ordination. 

So regarded, the Confirmation of his Baptism 
qualifies every Christian for the duties of that 
universal ministry by which all take their part in 
the solemn work of Divine worship. The holy 
Eucharist is offered at the altar by the priest 
ordained for that purpose, and the lay priest co¬ 
operates -with him by saying Amen at the giving 
of thanks [1 Cor. xiv. 16, It rl ry cry sayaptcrT/a], 
by adoring “ with angels and archangels, and all 
the company of heaven ” the Majesty of their 
present Lord, and by being “ built up a spiritual 
house, an holy priesthood,” through feeding on 
the sacrifice so offered. A similar co-operation 
of the laity in sacerdotal work is that of taking a 
part in the offering of praise and prayer, in the 
one by joining throughout with the voice, in the 
other by occasional response, and the echo of a 
continually recurring Amen. There is, in fact, 
no part of Divine Worship in which the ordinary 
Christian has not some share : and the Christian 
wdio takes the very lowest room in the Church 
of God, if he exercises this duty and privilege 
of his lay priesthood by consciously joining in 
the sacrificial work of the Church, is engaging in 
a far higher work than any to which he could 
attain by using the office of a preacher, which 
alone some look upon as the distinctive function 
of a priesthood. 

LENT. [ Quadragesima; TccrcrapaKocrrq; Me- 
yaAq Nqcrret’a.] A word akin to the German 
Lenz, and identical -with the Dutch and Flemish 
Lente, the season of spring. Hence the name for 
the great spring fast of the Church. 

The observance of a fast before Easter is of 
very early origin, but a considerable period 
elapsed before the time of its commencement and 
the period of its duration were settled by autho¬ 
rity. There is a passage in the letter of St. 

I renreus to St. Victor, in which he speaks of 
difference of opinion, not only about the time of 
Easter, but about the manner of fasting, “some 
fasting one day, others two, others more” [Euseb. 
Dec. Hist. v. c. 24]; but the reading is there doubt¬ 
ful, in some copies seeming to mention a fast of 
forty days, in others of forty hours only. Such 
a fast as the latter does seem to have been kept 
at first, in memory of the time between our Lord's 
Death and Resurrection [Tertul. De Jejun. ii.]. 

The historian Socrates enumerates various 
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differences in the observance of Lent. ‘‘The 
Romans,” he says, “fast three weeks before 
Easter, the Sabbath and Lord’s Day excepted. 
The Illyrians, and all Greece, and the Alexan¬ 
drians fast six weeks, and eall it the Quadragesi¬ 
mal fast. Others begin their fast seven weeks 
before Easter, only fasting, however, fifteen days 
by intervals; but they also call this the Quadra¬ 
gesimal fast.” He then enumerates differences 
in the manner of abstinence, and after this says : 
“ Since no one can shew any written rule about 
this, it is plain that the Apostles left the matter 
free to each one’s judgment and choice, that no 
one should do the good thing through fear or of 
necessity” [Socrates, Eec. Hist,, v. 22]. 

In many churches Lent lasted for about thirty- 
six days, “ a tithe of the year,” i. e. six weeks, 
minus the Sundays [St. Greg. Horn. xvi. in Evcin- 
gelia]. In the East, the Saturdays or Sabbaths 
were also withdrawn from the number of fasting 
days. Origen [Horn. x. in Levit.] speaks of forty 
days before Easter being set apart for fasting; and 
at the Council of Nicrea this period was taken 
for granted. The addition of Ash-Wednesday 
and the three days following to the beginning of 
Lent was made by authority, probably that of St. 
Gregory the Great, in the sixth century. 

Another notable point of difference was in the 
time of the commencement of the Lenten fast. 
Some began at Septuagesima, some at Sexagesiina, 
others at Quinquagesima. Some ehurches omitted 
Sundays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, some Sun¬ 
days and Saturdays, some Sundays only. St. Gre¬ 
gory’s rule, however, seems to have been widely 
accepted in the West, but the Eastern MeydAq 
Nqcrra'a begins on the Monday after Quinqua¬ 
gesima. 

The rule of fasting for Lent varied greatly also. 
It was usual to abstain from food altogether until 
evensong, ehange of diet not being accounted suf¬ 
ficient. St. Ambrose exhorts men “Differ ali- 
quantulum, non longe finis est diei ” [Serin, viii. 
in Psalm cxviii.]. St. Chrysostom and St. Basil 
afford evidence to the same effect. 

The food, when taken, was to be of the simplest 
and least delicate kind, animal food and wine 
being prohibited. St. Chrysostom [IIam. iv. on 
St at."] speaks of those who for two days abstained 
from food, and of others who refused not only 
wine and oil, but every dish, and throughout 
Lent partook of bread and water only. The 
Eastern Church at the present day still observes 
a most strict rule of fasting. Wine and oil are 
allowed ou Saturdays and Sundays, but even 
these days are only partially free from the restric¬ 
tions of Lent. The discipline of Holy Week is 
exceedingly rigorous. 

During Lent corporeal punishments were for¬ 
bidden by the laws of Theodosius the Great, 
“ Bulla supplicia sint eorporis quibus (diebus) 
absolutio exspeetatur animarmn ” [Cod. Theod. ix. 
tit. xxxv. leg. v.]. Publicgames, and the celebration 
of birthdays and marriages, were also interdicted 
[Cone. Laodic. li. lii.]. It was the speeial time 
for preparing catechumens for Baptism, and most 
of St. Cyril's Catechetical Lectures were delivered 
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during Lent. St. Chrysostom’s celebrated Homi¬ 
lies on the Statues were preached during this 
season. Daily instruction formed a part of the 
service, and Holy Communion was celebrated at 
least every Sabbath and every Lord’s Day. The 
last week, the Holy or Great Week, was kept with 
still greater strictness and solemnity. 

There is no doubt that the observance of a fast 
of forty days derives much authority from Holy 
Seripture. As St. Jerome says : “ Moses and 
Elias, by their fast of forty days, were filled with 
the converse of God, and our Lord Himself fasted 
the same number of days in solitude that He 
might leave us the solemn days of fasting” [In 
Esaiam, elviii.]. St. Leo speaks of the forty days 
as being ordained “ a sanctis Apostolis per doc- 
trinam Spiritus Sancti” [Scrm. ix. de Quadrages .]; 
and similar expressions oecur in St. Basil, St. 
Cyril of Alexandria, St. Jerome, and others. The 
truth is, the Cliureh ever loved with reverence to 
trace the example of her Lord, and to follow Him 
in His Humiliation as Avell as in His Triumph. 
As His Passion preceded His glorious Resur¬ 
rection, so a time of penitential sorrow would 
naturally be fixed before the Easter season of 
rejoicing. 

There was peculiar foree, too, in the observance 
of Lent for catechumens and" penitents. The 
former would prepare themselves by great strict¬ 
ness and diligence for “ the washing of regenera¬ 
tion the latter, for the recovery of the Divine 
favour which they had lost. 

LESSONS. The use of lessons or leetions 
of Scripture in Divine service has been com¬ 
manded by the Church from the very beginning : 
“ Quas (i.e. Seripturas) ab ipso Christianas religi- 
onis ortu in publicis conventibus Ecelesia legi 
voluit ” [Martene, De Ant. Eccl. Pit. iv. 5, 1]. 
They also formed a part of the service of the 
Jewish synagogue [Luke iv. 17 ; Acts xiii. 15]. 
We find St.- Paul, in the first written of his 
Epistles, solemnly “charging” his disciples “by 
the Lord, that the epistle be read unto all the 
holy brethren” [1 Thess. v. 27]; and in his 
Epistle to the Colossians [iv. 1G] he says, “ When 
this epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
read also in the Chureh of the Laodiceans: and 
that ye likewise read the Epistle from Laodicea,” 
i.e. most probably the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The praetiee of the early Chureh may be plainly 
inferred from these passages, and they are abun¬ 
dantly confirmed by later writers. St. Justin 
Martyr, in his account of Christian worship on 
the Lord’s Day [cirea a.d. 140], speaks of “ the 
memoirs of the Apostles or the writings of the 
Prophets being read as long as the time permits ” 
[Justin M. Apol. i. G7]. The Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions mention lessons as being taken out of the 
books of Moses, Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chron¬ 
icles, Job, Solomon, the sixteen prophets, &e. 
After two lessons from these books had been 
read, psalms were sung, and then followed a 
lesson from the Acts or Epistles, and one from 
the Gospels [Const. Apostol. ii. 57, 59]. St. 
Basil, St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, Avith 
many others, give similar testimony. 
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In process of time, particular lessons were ap¬ 
pointed for certain seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year. The Acts of the Apostles were read between 
Easter and Pentecost [Aug. Tract . vi. in Joan.]; 
the miracles there recorded being the great de¬ 
monstration of our Lord’s Resurrection [Cliry- 
sos. Horn, lxiii., Cur in Pentecoste acta legantur ]. 
St. Augustine speaks of the history of the Passion 
as being, of course, read on Good .Friday, and that 
of the Resurrection at Easter. The Apocalypse 
was to be read between Easter and Pentecost 
Cone. Told. IY. c. xvii.], and Genesis in Lent 
Clirysost. I loin. vii. ad Pop. Antioch et xxxiii. 
in Genes., &c.]. A Gallican lectionary more 
than a thousand years old mentions the use of 
the Acts and the Apocalypse during the great Eorty 
Days [Mabillon, De Liturg. Gallic, lib. ii. pp. 
137-140]. St. Ambrose speaks of the reading 
of Job and Jonah in Holy Week [Epist. xxxiii. 
ad Marcelling. Several interesting coincidences 
between the modern English lectionary and the 
customs of ancient times, are given by Palmer: 
e.g. the use of Isaiah during Advent, which is 
prescribed by the Ordo Romanns. “ After Pente¬ 
cost the books of Samuel and Kings are read; 
and still later the books of Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, while Tobit and Judith are read 
nearer to Advent. The same order may be ob¬ 
served in the forms of the Church described by 
Rupcrtus Tuitensis [a.d. 1100] and in the Ordo 
Romanus” [Palmer’s Orig. Liturg. i. 254]. 

Lessons were usually read in Church by the 
readers [Readers], and, before this order was 
instituted, probably by deacons. The reader in 
very ancient times began with the salutation, 
“ Pax vobis” [Cyprian, Epist. xxxiii. al. xxxviii. 
ad Cler. Garth.], but the third Council of Carthage 
[a.d. 397] directed that this should be discon¬ 
tinued by the readers and confined to the deacons or 
superior orders. St. Augustine mentions that this 
salutation was in his time given by the bishop, 
and that then the lessons followed [Dc Civit. Dei, 
xxii. 8]. Some salutation of the kind always 
preceded the reading of Scripture. St. Chrysos¬ 
tom mentions other customs also. “The deacon,” 
he says, “ stands up and cries with a loud voice, 
‘ Let us give attention’ (Hpoo-yoyiev), and this he 
says several times . . . and before he begins to 
read he also cries aloud, ‘Thus saith the Lord’ 
(TaSe Aeyet Kvpios).” [I/om. xix. in Act. Apost.] 

The number of lessons varied at different times 
and places. St. Augustine wished to have a 
lesson out of each Gospel on Good Friday, but 
gave up the practice as the people were disturbed 
by it [Serin, cxliii. de Temp.]. Maximus Taurin- 
ensis mentions that the lessons on the Feast of 
the Epiphany were out of Isaiah, St. Matthew, 
and St. John [Aug. Horn. iv. in Epijihan.]. In 
the West there was a common classification of 
festivals into those “of three ” or “of nine lections .” 
These lections however, it is hardly necessary to 
say, were not whole chapters, but short selections, 
usually from different parts of Scripture, with 
“ responds” or short anthems sung after each. 
On Saints' days they were taken from ecclesiasti¬ 
cal writings other than Scripture, for the purpose 


of giving the life of the saint or explaining the 
Gospel for the day. Psalms were used with the 
lections from very early times, the practice being 
mentioned in a canon of the Council of Laodiccea 
[circa a.d. 367], which orders the psalmody to 
be mingled with reading [cud pecrov i<aO’ enaa-rov 
^raX/xov ylvewOcu avdyvwcriv [Mansi, ii. 568], 
Mabillon gives an account [Ohrs. Gall. 399] of a 
service held at Lyons [a.d. 499], at which there 
was “a lesson from Moses, then Psalms sung, 
then a lesson from the prophets, then Psalms 
again, then a Gospel.” 

In addition to the lives of saints, lessons were 
read out of the Homilies of the Fathers and the 
Acts of the Martyrs. Eusebius mentions the 
Shepherd of Hernias [iii. c. 3] and the First 
Epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians [e. 
10]; St. Athanasius names a work called Affiayi) 
ATTocrroXen' [Epist. ad Ruffin.] ; and St. Jerome 
the Homilies of St. Ephraem the Syrian [de 
Scriptor. cxv.], all as read in the church. And, 
of course, the apocryphal or deutero-canonical 
books were used for this purpose [Hieron. Pnefat. 
in Lib. Salomonis; Athan. Epist. Heortastic. et 
Synops. Script nr.; the Lectionarium Gallicanum 
in Mabillon, de Lit. Gallic. &c.]. 

Freeman traces an interesting connection be¬ 
tween the festival lection system of the West and 
the “odes” of the Eastern offices. These odes, 
he points out, were called lections by the Greek 
monks of the order of St. Basil near Rome 
[Princ. Div. Serv. i. 125], The Church of Lyons, 
he shews, soon adopted a scheme of lections after 
the Ephesino or Laodicaxan model, and from com¬ 
bining this with the Eastern ode scheme would 
result the Roman and English use. “ Hence 
descended to the English Church of the present 
day, her still compound, though no longer 
involved, system of psalms, lessons, and respon¬ 
sive canticles, woven together into one complex 
act of praise and meditation; an act that medi¬ 
tates still as it praises, and, as it meditates, adores” 
[ibid. i. 129]. 

In the Reformed Breviary of Cardinal Quig- 
nonez [a.d. 1536], lessons about the length of 
our Epistles and Gospels were appointed—one 
from the Old, and another from the Kew Testa¬ 
ment for common use, and a third, generally from 
the Fathers, for festivals. Our system of lessons 
was in part established in the Prayer Book of 
1549, added to in 1559, and settled in its present 
form in 1661. 

Lessons in the Baptismal and Burial Offices 
have also ancient authority. In the Saeramen- 
taries of St. Gelasius and St. Gregory, we find 
eight lections in the former office, and in the 
Comes of St. Jerome there are nine lections for 
use at the latter. 

LIBELLATICI. A name given in the Primi¬ 
tive Church to those Christians who escaped 
martyrdom by signing documents declaring them¬ 
selves not to be Christians, and ready to sacrifice 
as heathens ; or by fraudulently obtaining certifi¬ 
cates that they had formally apostatized, when 
they had not done so. The first kind of Libel- 
latici were looked upon as formal apostates 
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[Lapsed], and if they desired to return to the 
Church, had to go through several years of pen¬ 
ance and probationary discipline, as if they had 
been actual Saciuficati. The second kind pro¬ 
cured their certificates without personal denial of 
Christ, either by bribing the magistrate to give 
them without sueh a formal apostasy on their 
part, or by obtaining a heathen to personate them: 
an evasive praetice which was severely censured, 
but not visited with the same degree of penance 
as in the other ease [Cypr. de Lapsis, 14, Epp. 
xxx. 3; lv. cd. li. 10]. The Libellatici are referred 
to by Pliny in his well-known letter to the Em¬ 
peror Trajan [Plinii Epp. x. 97], where he speaks 
of those who confessed that they had formerly 
been Christians, but had renounced their faith, 
and whose names he had written down in a book. 

LIBELLI PACIS. These were letters writ¬ 
ten by the martyrs and confessors of the early 
Cliureh to the bishops, asking that certain persons 
excluded from communion on aecount of apostasy, 
or for other reasons, might be readmitted to the 
peace of the Church by restoration to the com¬ 
pany of the faithful. One of them is preserved 
among the correspondence of St. Cyprian, having 
been sent to him by the martyr Lucian, and is as 
follows: “ All the eonfessors to Cyprian the.bishop, 
greeting. Know that to all coneerning whom the 
aeeount of what they have done sinee the com¬ 
mission of their sin has been satisfactory to you 
we have granted peace; and we desire that this 
letter be made known by you to the other bishops. 
We bid you to have peace with the holy martyrs. 
Written by Lueian, one of the elergy, the exorcist 
and the reader being present ” [Cypr. Ep. xxiii. 
al. xvi.]. The tone of this letter shews that the 
martyrs were beginning to order rather than to 
request the restoration of penitents: and several 
of Cyprian’s epistles are written on the subject, 
protesting against the scandal that was being 
brought upon the Church by a too free use of this 
privilege, and by its unwise interference with 
penitential discipline. The “ Libelli Paeis” wrcre 
sometimes called by the name of “Indulgences,” 

LIFE. The origin and character of the power 
by which “we live, and move, and have our 
being” eannot be elucidated by the most persever¬ 
ing researches of physiologists. Sueh researches 
lead to positive conclusions as to the composition 
of organic substances by the combination of cer¬ 
tain elements, but lead to no conclusion whatever 
as to the mode in which organic substances are 
vivified. It is proved that air and water are 
essential to life; that heat, light, and electricity 
are forces intimately associated with it; that 
certain functions, such as respiration, are indis¬ 
pensable conditions of life, and that there is, pro¬ 
bably, a “nervous fluid,” or force, distinct from 
all these, which has a still more intimate associa¬ 
tion with the vital power or principle. But it 
cannot be said of any one of these that it is the 
original source of vitality in a living organism; 
nor does physical science offer any other satisfac¬ 
tory and logical explanation as to what that 
source is. 

On the other hand, there are theological reasons 
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for supposing that the origin of life is to be traced 
directly to the Person of God, and that the mode 
of communicating it to inferior beings is by a 
miraculous act of a creative character. 

There is, for example, a distinct and unquali¬ 
fied assertion respecting the Word in St. John’s 
Gospel, that “in Him was Life” [John i. 4]; 
and this assertion is so far from being limited to 
what is called by analogy “ spiritual life,” that it 
seems to be made with primary reference to that 
self-existence whieh is the distinctive property of 
Deity. That the Word is the Source of life to 
man is also suggested by our Lord’s words, “ The 
Father hath life in Himself,” and “ so hath He 
given to the Son to have life in Himself” [John 
v. 2G]; “the dead shall hear the voice of the Son 
of God : and they that hear shall live” [John v. 
25]; “I am the Resurreetion and the Life” [John 
xi. 25]; as well as by the manner in v T hich He 
eommunieated life on three recorded and many 
unrecorded oceasions to bodies in whieli it had 
ceased to exist [Matt. ix. IS; Luke vii. 11; 
John xi. 44; Matt. xi. 5; Luke vii. 22], and by 
the manner in which He associates future life at 
the resurreetion with the communication of the 
“ Bread of life,” which He declares to be Himself 
[John vi. 51, 57, 58]. 

The evidence of Holy Scripture all tends in the 
same direetion. The opening page of man’s his¬ 
tory seems to shew that the first communication 
of life was made by some direct emanation from 
the Person of the Creator, the “breath of God,” 
by wdiich the inanimate body became a living 
man, as life and light were brought to the world 
by the Spirit of God moving on the face of the 
waters. A primeval tradition of this truth may 
be represented by the words of Job (which per¬ 
haps preceded the Mosaic record), “ the breath of 
the Almighty hath given me life” [Job xxxiii. 
4], for certainly it is not a thought that would 
come unprompted to the mind. Perhaps, too, 
such a mystery of our physieal life is told us in 
the saying of Moses, afterwards endorsed by our 
Lord, that “man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proeeedetli out of the 
mouth of the Lord doth man live ” [Deut. viii. 3; 
Matt. iv. 4]. And thus there may be the most 
literal truth in the words by whieh St. Paul 
endeavoured to elevate the philosophic Athenians 
from nature-worship to a knowdedge of the super¬ 
natural, when he said to them, “ He is not far 
from every one of us, for in Him we live, and move, 
and have onr being” [Acts xvii. 27, 28], Equally 
literal may be the words of Ezekiel respecting the 
vivifieation of the dry bones [Ezek. xxxvii. 5-14], 
or those of the Psalmist, when he sang, “Thy 
Word hath quickened me” [Ps. cxix. 50], and 
“with Thee is the fountain of life” [Ps. 
xxxvi. 9]. 

It may be further observed that life is always 
associated in Holy Scripture with the highest 
idea of sacredness, whether as it regards the All¬ 
holy Fountain of life Himself, or the life of man¬ 
kind. The most exalted Home of God which is 
revealed to us, is that one which contains the idea 
of perpetual existence; and this name is not sel- 
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(loin applied to the Word, in a more or less direct 
manner, in the NeAv Testament. The most sacred 
of all oaths, too, is when the Ever-living One 
swears by Himself—-“As T live, saith the Lord.” 
Considering the origin of life to be this sacred 
Fountain then, it is no wonder that the stream 
which flows thence down to this lower world of 
nature should he accounted sacred, whether it 
flow in man or in other beings. Hence among 
the earliest laws given to the human race we find 
the strongest expressions used on this point. 
When permission is given to Noah and his pos¬ 
terity to eat of “ every moving thing that livetli,” 
a restriction of the licence is added by the words, 
“but flesh with the life, thereof, which is the 
blood thereof, shall yo not eat” [Gen. ix. 4], a 
command illustrated by the subsequent law given 
to the Israelites, in which it is said that blood 
“ is the life of all flesh,” &c. [Blood], and later 
still by the Apostolic injunction to the Gentile 
Christians, who were to be set free from all Jew¬ 
ish ceremonies, that they must yet observe this 
patriarchal precept of abstinence from blood as an 
article of food. And if sacred in the lower ani¬ 
mals, still more so in man, “for in the image of 
God made He man ” [Gen. ix. 5, G]. 

Thus it would seem that Holy Scripture always 
enjoins respect for life in all creatures, but espe¬ 
cially for human life, as being something more 
than a gift of God which may be dealt with under 
the laws of that supremacy which He has assigned 
to mankind. It seems to be regarded not only as 
a gift, but as the gift of that which has its origin 
and home in the Person of the true, essential, and 
ever-abiding Life Himself. As time is born out 
of eternity, and space out of infinity, and yet Ave 
cannot truly say that either is a part of that Avhich 
has no measure and is indivisible, so the life of 
all living creatures is born out of the life of their 
Creator, and yet avc are unable to define the exact 
relation Avhicli exists between their life and His 
life. The life of every living being is the life of 
the Supreme Source of being, yet no creature is 
God. The drop of life floAvs from the Fountain 
of life, and yet the Fountain is not less full: it 
reascends thither Avhen “ the spirit returns to 
God AY ho gave it,” and yet there is no increase 
in the life eternal and immeasurable, through its 
reabsorption. 

It is this great truth, expressed in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture by such Avords as those of St. John, “In 
Him Avas life ;” or of St. Paul, “ In Him Ave live, 
and move, and have our being;” or of our Lord 
Himself, “ I am the Life,” of Avliich the enduring 
dream of Pantheism is a distorted shadoAV. That 
God is everything, and everything is God, is but 
a perverted representation of the fact that in 
every living creature the principle of life is divine; 
that our very “physical” life itself is a standing 
proof that God “ is not far from eA r ery one of us,” 
and that the highest blessing of Avhich Ave are 
capable is to be made “ partakers of the Divine 
Nature.” The ineradicable belief that God is 
eA’eryAvhere has lain deep doAvn in the instincts 
of mankind in all ages. The modern American 
Indian instinctively recognises the presence of 
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Deity in the skies, the streams, the forest, the 
prairie, Avith Avliich he is familiar, and which 
command his aAve, just as the old Scandinavians 
beheld Deity in the powers of Nature, and the 
civilized heathen in the Avoods and the waters. 
AYherevcr man lives or has lived, he lias ahvays 
carried Avith him a conviction that God Avas present 
to him; and so the phenomena of universal nature 
have often been mistaken for Him, that is, the mani¬ 
festations of His power for the manifestations of 
His Person. Yet all have failed to reach up to tin* 
Gospel idea of God in Nature ; the idea that it is 
Ills life by Avhicli the Avliole of the animated Avorld 
is vivified ; and all have failed to see that the 
highest presence of God in Nature is the presence 
of that life in ourselves Avhicli links us on to the 
highest Existence of the Universe, and forms the 
mysterious bond bctAvcen our visible and invisible 
being, our present and our future existence. 

The question, AVhat is life 1 is to be met then, 
by an acceptance of the scriptural theology that 
God is the original Fountain of Life, that it is 
communicated to mankind (and probably to all 
other living beings) by a direct creative act, and 
that thus the life of all living creatures is the life 
Avhich exists primarily in the Self-existent. The 
“aggregation of functions,” “co-ordination of 
actions,” or “ series of changes,” Avhich are some¬ 
times spoken of as life, are in reality only manifes¬ 
tations of its presence; and no definition of it 
that has ever been given so completely satisfies the 
requirements of history, logic, and physical science, 
as that Avhicli is to be deduced from the direct 
and indirect statements of Holy Scripture. 

LIGHT. From the earliest ages there has 
ahvays been an association between the idea of 
the Divine Presence and that of visible light; 
and this association has influenced the customs of 
Divine AYorsliip. If this association had been 
merely a matter of poetical imagery, it Avould have 
needed no notice in this place; but the fact that 
it has had its influence on Divine Avorship, neces¬ 
sarily brings it within the range of theological 
study, and, still more, the fact that it is coun¬ 
tenanced by the language of Holy Scripture. 

I. Light and the Divine Presence. As early 
as the time of Abraham, the manifestation of 
God’s Presence is spoken of as having been made 
by a visible light. On the night Avhen the great 
Abrahamic covenant Avas established, Ave read that 
“ Avhen the sun Avent doAvn, and it Avas dark, be¬ 
hold, a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp that 
passed between those pieces” of the animals which 
he had “ divided in the midst, and laid each 
piece one against another,” for the sacrifice [Gen. 
xv. 17, 10], This mode of making a covenant is 
referred to in Jeremiah, Avliere those who made it 
are said to have “ cut the calf in tAvain, and passed 
betAveen the parts thereof” [Jer. xxxiv. 18]. 
The meaning of the “ smoking furnace ” and the 
“ burning lamp ” passing betAveen those pieces, 
is plainly, therefore, that God, in confirming His 
covenant with the father of the faithful, thus 
manifested His Presence by the visible sign of a 
bright light. The same outAvard sign of the 
Divine Presence Avas given on an occasion of 
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scarcely less importance, when God appeared to 
Moses in the bush that shone with the bright 
effulgence of fire, and yet was not consumed 
[Exod. iii. 2]. And when, shortly afterwards, the 
Lord would impress the whole nation of Israel 
with a vivid conviction of His Presence among 
them for guidance and protection, under circum¬ 
stances in which human guidance and protection 
would be almost valueless, it is the same sign by 
which He manifests that Presence: “ The Lord 
went before them by day in a pillar of a cloud 1 
to lead them in the way ; and by night in a pillar 
of fire to give them light” [Exod. xiii. 21]. 

There seems no doubt, moreover, that the 
Shechinah, which Avas the special manifestation 
of the Divine Presence in the Holy of Holies, 
Avas a bright light, for it Avas visible though in a 
totally darkened chamber. Thus, although it is 
said that God “ dwelleth in the thick darkness,” 
and the Shechinah is called “a cloud” [Lev. 
xvi. 3], yet it is said at the dedication of the 
Tabernacle that “Moses Avas not able to enter 
into the tent of the congregation because the 
cloud abode thereon and the glory of the Lord 
filled the Tabernacle ” [Exod. xl. 35]; and like- 
Avise at the dedication of the Temple that “ the 
priests could not stand to minister because of the 
cloud; for the glory of the Lord had filled the 
house of the Lord” [1 Kings Adii. 11]. So also 
physical splendour of illumination manifested 
the presence of God at Sinai, when “ the Lord 
descended upon it in fire ” [Exod. xix. 18]; and 
Avhen “the light of the glory of the Lord Avas 
like devouring fire on the top of the mount in 
the eyes of the children of Israel ” [Exod. xxiv. 
15-17]. To suppose that this appearance Avas 
the result of a volcanic fire Avould be gratuitous, 
as this is the only authority for the appearance 
at all; and such a supposition is disproved by 
the fact that as the bush Avas unconsumed at 
Horeb, so Moses passed into the midst of this 
luminous glory, remained there many days, and 
returned uninjured. 

Such luminous manifestations Avere by no 
means confined to the Mosaic period. When 
Ezekiel Avas rapt up to heaven, lie suav the same 
kind of appearance which Moses had seen, “a 
great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a 
brightness about it” [Ezelc. i. 4]; Avhen Isaiah 
beheld the Lord sitting upon His throne “ the 
House Avas filled with smoke,” Avliick Yitringa 
interprets as “a thick cloud,” the symbol of the 
Divine Presence [Isa. vi. 4]; Avhen Habakkuk 
suav the vision of God “ coming from Toman, His 
brightness Avas as the light . . . burning coals 
Avent forth at His feet ” [Hah. iii. 4, 5; cf. 
Psa. xviii. 12]; and Avhen Ezekiel again beheld 
“the glory of the Lord God of Israel coming 

1 Those who have become familiar with the appearance 
of the flames coming out from the tops of iron or glass fur¬ 
naces, will not stumble at the cloudy appearance by day 
of that which Avas a pillar of fire by night. The more 
volatile part of the incandescent gas Avliicli ascends from 
these furnaces is visible in the day time only by its 
tremulous motion, although it is opaque like a cloud, and 
not transparent like pure air. But at night the same 
burning gas illuminates the countiy round with its glare. 
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from the Avay of the East . . . the earth shined 
Avith His glory ” [Ezek. xliii. 2]. Thus the Jcav 
was taught by God Himself to think of Him in 
such terms as David used Avhen he sang “ Thou 
coA T erest Thyself Avith light as Avith a garment.” 
It Avas not in a spiritual sense only that the 
Avords, “ The Lord is my light and my salvation,” 
or “ In Thy light shall AA r c sec light,” contained 
a truth; but in a sense also Avhich Ave may ven¬ 
ture to call literal, since God so manifested His 
glory that men could actually behold the light 
of it. 

Much more might be said on-these luminous 
manifestations of the Divine presence, but the 
instances given Avdll shew that the unpdiiloso- 
pliical mind of the JeAV had from the earliest 
days been familiar with this association of ideas. 
It might also be sheAvn that the more philoso¬ 
phical phases of heathen mythology recognised 
the same principle, or fact; nearly all such mytho¬ 
logy being traceable to a form of light-worship 
on Avliich nature-AVorship had been engrafted, and 
of Avliich the A r ery ancient system of the Ephesian 
Artemis Avas the principal type. What has been 
said, however, is enough to illustrate that strong 
association between light and the Person of our 
Lord, AAdiich is brought out in the Kcav Testa¬ 
ment, one principal object of Avhicli appears to 
be the mystical enunciation of His Divinity in a 
manner Avith Avliieli the Avhole world had long 
been familiar. When St. Paul wrote to the 
Hebimws that Christ Avas “ the brightness [dirav- 
yacr/m] of the glory” of that God Avho had 
“spoken to the fathers by the prophets” [Heb. 
i. 1, 2], he Avas using language familiar to them ; 
and when St. John Avrote to the Avorld at large, 
after Judaism had passed aAA r ay, “This then is 
the message Avhich Ave have heard of Him, and 
declare unto you, that God is light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all ” [1 John i. 5], he also was 
speaking a truth that Avould commend itself to 
all as one lying at the bottom of their religion, 
whatever it might be. At the same time they 
would be speaking out of their personal experi¬ 
ence, for the one had seen the “ bright light ” of 
his Divine Saviour’s presence on the road to 
Damascus, and the other had seen “ the excellent 
glory” at the Transfiguration. They Avould also 
be giving to the Avorld the A r ery truth AA r hicli the 
Lord Jesus Himself had proclaimed at the begin¬ 
ning and the end of His ministry, “ I am the 
light of the Avoild ” [Luke iv. 1G; Matt. iv. 16; 
John Adii. 12, xii. 35, 3G]. The JeAvs had learned 
that Jehovah is light; the heathen had been 
familiar with the same belief; and now Christ 
drerv all the dispersed rays of truth into a focus, 
and directed it upon His own Person as that 
by A\diich the full glory of the Divine Presence 
AA’as brought doAvn to dwell among men, d>«s <=k 
Lojtos. So began that climax of all God’s mani¬ 
festations among men, Avhich Avill be finally and 
in all its fulness attained when the City of God 
will have no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it, but the glory of God Avill 
lighten it, and the Lamb Avill be “the light 
thereof” [Eev. xxi. 23]. 
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IF. The Ritual use of Light. —That sueh 
distinet revelations of Divine glory by a visible 
light should find their correlative in the usages 
of Divine worship was only natural. But the 
usages of the Jewish dispensation originated in 
a still higher source than natural feeling and 
reverent reasoning, being directly ordained by 
God Himself: and in these usages there was a 
distinct recognition of artificial light as a liturgical 
or ritual symbol. 

Lor such a purpose God ordained—in the 
midst, let it be remembered, of that fulness of 
Divine glory on the top of the mount which had 
so dazzled the eyes of the Israelites—that a 
seven-branched candlestick of gold should be 
made, to be continually burning [Exod. xxv. 
31-40, xxxvii. 17-24]. There is an elaborateness 
about these directions, which seems to place the 
candlestick in even a more important position 
than other vessels of the sanctuary; and this 
elaborateness extends to the very oil which was 
to be burned in the seven bowls of it [Exod. 
xxxvii. 20; Lev. xxiv. 1-4], as if nothing could 
be left to the taste, judgment, or inclination of 
man, even of a man like Moses. The candlestick 
was also to be set up very near to the true 
Shechinah ; in the Holy Place, on the north side 
of the Altar of Incense, and just before the vail 
which separated the place of the priests’ daily 
ministration from the Holy of Holies. The seven 
llames of this lamp were to be continually burn¬ 
ing, and this injunction concerning the perpetuity 
of the light seems to have been so strictly kept, 
even during the wanderings of the Desert, and the 
disastrous times of the later Judges, that its ex¬ 
tinction marked an epoch in the history of Israel; 
so that one of their historians records of a certain 
event that it occurred “ ere the lamp of God went 
out in the temple of the Lord” [1 Sam. iii. 3]. 
Perhaps its perpetuity was of all the more im¬ 
portance because it had been originally lighted, 
both in the tabernacle and the temple, at the 
supernatural flame which God sent down from 
above to consume the sacrifices at both dedica¬ 
tions, which flame alone was the source of all the 
fire that was used for sacrificial purposes up to 
the time of the Babylonish captivity. It is not 
necessary to more than mention the fact that, 
long after this seven-branched candlestick had been 
carried in triumphal procession at Rome, its image 
was reproduced in the vision of the Apocalypse, 
where Christ speaks of Himself again in associa¬ 
tion with light as “ He that holdeth the seven 
stars in His right hand, who walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks ” [Rev. 

iL *]• 

Some learned ritualists believe that there is 
evidence in the apocalyptic references to “ candle¬ 
sticks ” and “ light,” as also in the “ many lights ” 
of the “upper chamber” at Troas [Acts xx. 8], 
to shew that usages like those of the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation were continued from the first in the 
Christian Church. However this be, it is certain 
that in the fourth century artificial light was 
habitually used in churches, during the daytime, 
for a svmbolical purpose, as if its use were an 
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ancient custom, as well as in greater abundance 
than mere necessity required at night as a token 
of Christian gladness. One of the sacred poems 
of St. Paulinas, Bishop of Kola [a.d. 353-431], 
speaking of the great numbers of wax lights 
which burned about the altars, making the night 
more splendid than the day, adds that the light 
of the day itself was made more glorious by the 
same means:— 

“ Nocte cheque micant. Sie nox splendore <liei 
Fulget: et ipsa dies ccelesti illustris lionorc 
Plus luicat innuineris lucem geminata lucernis.” 

[Paulin. Nat. iii. S. Edicts .] 

The practice was, in fact, made a subject of 
ridicule by Vigilantius [a.d. 37G], who was an¬ 
swered by St. Jerome in words which shew that 
a definite meaning Avas associated Avith it. 
“Throughout the churches of the East Avhen the 
Gospel is read candles are lighted, although the 
sun be shining, not for the purpose of driving 
aAvay darkness, but as an outAA T ard sign of glad¬ 
ness . . . that under the type of an artificial 
illumination that light may be symbolized of 
Avhich Ave read in the Psalter, ‘Thy Word, 0 
Lord, is a lantern unto my feet, and a light unto 
my paths ’ ” [Jerome, Epist. adv. Vigilant, iii.]. 
The same explanation is given by St. Isidore 
[a.d. 595] in his Avork on the ritual of the 
Church [Isidor. Origin, vii. 12], as also by 
Amalarius [a.d. 810] and Rabanus Maurus [a.d. 
822]. 

Baptismal Lights. Artificial light Avas used 
in the Primitive Church during the administra¬ 
tion of Holy Baptism. The Sacramentaries of 
Gelasius [a.d. 492] and St. Gregory [a.d. 590] 
direct that on Easter Eve, at the eighth hour, or 
tAvo o’clock in the afternoon, the ceremonies of 
the baptismal office shall begin with the lighting 
of tAvo tapers, Avhich are to be held at each horn 
of the altar by readers, during the reading of the 
appointed eight lessons from Holy Scripture. 
The taper-bearers then preceded the procession 
of the clergy to the font; and when the bishop 
blessed the Avater, he held one of the tapers in it 
as part of the rite. Lrom other writers avc learn 
that every day during Easter-Week, until Domin¬ 
ica in Albis, the ncAvly-baptized Avalked in pro¬ 
cession to the Church Avith a burning taper in 
front of them. At the same early period, a 
lighted taper, significant of the burning lamps of 
the Avise virgins [Greg. Kaz. Orat. xl. de Bapt\ 
Avas placed in the hand of every person at the 
time of their baptism. All these usages are 
clearly associated Avith the idea of Illumination 
by the grace of God, given through the presence 
of the “ Light that lighteth every man ” in the 
ministration of the Holy Spirit. 

Gospel Lights. The early use of these has 
been already indicated in the quotation given 
from St. Jerome. Their subsequent use is slieAvn 
by the general testimony of all Avriters on the 
ceremonies of the Church from that time doAvn- 
Avards. St. Isidore [a.d. 595] says that those 
Avho are called acolytes by the Greeks are called 
“ ceroferarii ” by the Latins, because they carry 
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tapers when the Gospel is read, or the Sacrifice 
ottered [Isid. Etymolog. vi.]. They are mentioned 
also by Alenin, Amalarius, Bahamas Manrus, and 
Micrologus, authors dating from the eighth to the 
eleventh century. Le Bran considers that the 
custom was derived from the Jews, who had a 
lamp perpetually burning before the book of the 
Law in their synagogues [i. 70]. 

Festival Lights. It seems also to have been 
the practice of the Primitive Church to burn 
many tapers around the tombs of martyrs on 
their festivals, as a sign of gladness for their 
triumph and their entrance into the light of 
Christ’s presence. This practice is mentioned by 
Gregory Hazianzcn [Orat. xxxix. xlii.J, but was 
forbidden, so far as cemeteries were concerned, by 
the thirty-fourth canon of the Council of Elvira, 
held about a.d. 325. It still continued, however, 
to bo the practice to bimi such lights within the 
walls of churches, not only around the graves of 
martyrs, but of all for whom the provision was 
made, on their “ obits,” i. e. the anniversaries of 
their deaths. 

The Feast of the Purification avas honoured 
with lights to such an extent as to be thence called 
Candlemas : every one, says Alenin in the eighth 
century, bearing a taper in their hand when they 
went into church, and the practice being noticed 
by St. Bernard in the twelfth eentury. 

The Queen of Festivals was illuminated by the 
Paschal candle, which was set up on Maundy- 
Thursday, and left standing until the Wednosday 
after Asceusion-day. A minute description of 
that used in Durham Cathedral is given by a 
writer of the Ecformation age, from which it 
appears to have been an enormous taper placed 
on a structure reaching nearly to the roof, and 
surrounded near the floor by many other lights. 
[Davies’ Rites of Durham, p. 14, ed. 1767.] 

Funeral Lights are also mentioned by St. 
Gregory Eazianzen, tapers being then carried 
in procession [ Orat. iv. x.] ; and also by St. 
Jerome \Ep, xxvii.], St. Chrysostom [Hom'd, in 
Heh. iv. , and the historian Theodorct [v. 36], This 
practice of burning tapers around the dead has 
come down to our own times, though only brought 
conspicuously into notice at the “ lying-in-state ” 
of persons of rank. 

Eucharistic Lights. The use of lights at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist has come down 
from the Primitive Church, hardly any ritual 
custom associated with the blessed Sacrament 
having more historical evidence for its support. 
They arc mentioned by all the writers who have 
been previously quoted as speaking of the use of 
lights at the reading of the Gospel, and by many 
others who do not mention that custom ; and 
their use appears to have been universal through¬ 
out the Cliureh from the time of the Apostles 
until the attacks made on all Christian cere¬ 
monies by the fanatics of the sixteenth century. 

Some special injunctions respecting the use of 
Eucharist ie lights in the Church of England may 
be given as a loeal example of the universal cus¬ 
tom, but they form ouly a small part of the evi¬ 
dence that might be adduced to shew that the 
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English custom was like that observed in the 
other Churches of the world. 

King Edgar’s Canons, in the latter half of the 
tenth century, contain the injunction, “Let there 
be lights always burning in the church when 
Mass is singing ” [Thorpe’s Laws and Instit. ii. 
253]. A Canon of hEliric, Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, a few years later [a.d. 990] illustrates 
the preceding one of Edgar by describing the 
acolyte as “ one who bears the candle or taper 
in God’s ministries, when the Gospel is read, or 
when the Housel is hallowed at the altar .... 
with that light to announce bliss, in honour of 
Christ, who is the One Light” [ibid. 347]. After 
the Conquest [a.d. 1085] St. Osmund wrote the 
Consuetudinary or Custom-book of his Sarum 
Use. In this he orders the treasurer of the 
Cathedral to provide four candles on all Sun¬ 
days for use at Mass, two of which are to be 
placed “ insuper altari,” and the other two “ in 
gradu coram altari.” By the Council of Ox¬ 
ford, held for the province of Canterbury [a.d. 
1222], it is ordered that at the time when Masses 
are solemnly celebrated, two candles, “ vel ad 
minus una cum lampade,” shall be burning at 
the altar [Wilkins, Concil. i. 595]. A constitu¬ 
tion of Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury [a.d. 1236], 
shews that the custom extended to all parochial 
churches, the parishioners being required to pro¬ 
vide “ wax candles in the ehancel, and also suffi¬ 
cient lights throughout the vdiole year at mattins, 
vespers, and the Mass.” The Synod of Exeter 
[a.d. 1287] has a canon ordering that two candles 
shall always be burned out of reverence for the 
Sacrament, and in case one should bo accidentally 
extinguished [ibid. ii. 132]. A constitution of 
Archbishop Reynolds [a.d. 1322] enjoins, “Let 
turn candles, or one at the least, be lighted at the 
High Mass” [ibid. i. 714] : and the gloss of the 
mediaeval canonist Lindewood is “ the candles so 
burning signify Christ Himself Who is the Bright¬ 
ness of the Eternal Light ” [Lindewood, 236; cf. 
Heb. i. 3], Lastly, at the Reformation, when 
many ceremonies were abolished, the Eucharistic 
lights were retained by some Injunctions issued 
under the authority of the Crown a.d. 1547, 
which ordered that the clergy “ shall suffer from 
henceforth no torches, nor candles, tapers, or 
images of wax, to be set afore any image or pic¬ 
ture, but only two lights upon the high altar, 
before the Sacrament, which, for the signification 
that Christ is the very true Light of the world, 
they shall suffer to remain still ” [Cardw. Datum. 
Ann. i. 7]. Up to the time of the Gi'oat Rebel¬ 
lion the custom was still continued in the royal 
chapels, the cathedrals, and some ehurches, and 
is often spoken of by the Puritan writers with 
their usual bitter hostility to ceremonies. But 
this one, like many other ancient and primitive 
eustoms, flailed to be generally revived at the 
Restoration, and its revival in recent times caused 
much astonishment among those who were unac¬ 
quainted with the old habits of the Church of 
of England. 

The manner in which the Eucharistic lights 
were used, and the number of them, has varied 
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in different ages. In the Primitive Church they 
seem to have been placed in considerable num¬ 
bers near to or around the altar. An ancient 
history of York Cathedral [a.d. 787], printed by 
Mabillon, speaks of “three great vases” hung on 
high for the altar-lights. The Consuetudinary of 
Saruin orders two candles to be placed above the 
altar, and two on the steps in front of it. Du- 
randus speaks of two candlesticks placed at the 
horns of the altar. Bouquillet, in his Traite 
Jlisforique de la Liiurrjle Sacree, says of candles 
and tlowers, that though they were used abund¬ 
antly in ancient churches, they were placed any¬ 
where but on the altar during the first twelve 
centuries : the former being generally carried by 
acolytes, and placed upon the ground near the 
altar [Pugin’s Glossary, 44]. The ancient custom 
of the Church of England until about the fifteenth 
century was to place thus the candlesticks and 
lights which had been carried by acolytes in the 
procession to the altar; and in thegreatcr churches, 
such as St. Alban’s [Walcott’s Sacred Archceol. 
97] or Durham [Davies’s Rites of Durham ], to 
have a taper burning in a silver basin hung above 
the celebrant’s head during the time of the cele¬ 
bration. “ Before the high altar,” writes Davies, 
“ within the quire above mentioned, were three 
silver basins hanging in chains of silver. . . . 
These silver basins had latten basins within them, 
having pricks for serges, or great Avaxen candles 
to stand on; the latten basins being to receive 
the drops of the three candles, Avliicli burned day 
and night, in token that the house Avas ahvays 
AA’atcliing to God. There Avas also another silver 
basin, hanging in silver chains before the Sacra¬ 
ment of the aforesaid high altar, but nearer to the 
said altar than the others, hanging almost over 
the priest’s back : which was only lighted in time 
of Mass, and that ended, extinguished .” Else¬ 
where the custom Avas established of placing a 
lighted taper on either side of the altar crucifix, 
but this, Avith all other imase lights, Avas forbid- 
den at the Reformation, standard lights “before 
the Sacrament” being continued, by the Injunc¬ 
tions previously quoted. 1 

It may be said, in conclusion, that natural 
feeling, the general traditions of the Avcrld, the 
special history of the only true religion of its 
ancient days, prophetic language, and ritual cus¬ 
tom, all taught those who lived before Christ that 
God is Light. Our Lord and Iiis Apostles dreAV 
the rays of this belief into a focus upon His 
Person, and the idea of Christ as “ the Light of 
the Avorld ” has ever since been vividly kept in 
mind by the teaching of tire Xew Testament, the 
Avords of the Xicene Creed, and the ritual customs 
of the Church. 

To unscientific ages, there seemed nothing 
strange in this association of Light and the 
Divine Presence : an age of advanced knoAvledge, 
Avhich has become familiar Avitli the properties of 

1 When the use of Eucharistic lights was symbolically 
revived by the “ luniiua cseea ” of the Eestoration 
period, the candles Avere placed upon the altar as these 
crucifix lights had been placed, probably under the im¬ 
pression that the latter Avere the old Eucharistic lights. 
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light, may consider such an association to bo 
only a piece of sacred imagery, and may even feel 
a reverent dread of unreality on the one hand, or 
of materialism on the other, if it should be much 
dAvelt upon. Yet, after all, the revelation of God 
Himself is a security against both these dangers. 
The Christian Avorld Avould lose a great treasure 
if it Avere to lose the mystical teaching of Holy 
Scripture on the subject; and even the ritual 
usage of light is a very significant bond of exter¬ 
nal union betAveen the modern Church, that of 
Primitive ages, and the dispensation of Sinai. 

LIMBUS. This term is used in the later 
theology of the 'Western Church, to designate 
tire abode, in the state intermediate between 
death and the judgment, of those Avho lived 
before the coming of Christ, and of infants since 
Christ’s coming Avho die unbaptized. 

It is very commonly said that the doctrine of 
a Limbus is one of the rash and umvarranted 
speculations of the Schoolmen. The Schoolmen 
no doubt enunciated the doctrine Avith more pre¬ 
cision than had been previously done, inasmuch 
as they had before them for comparison and sug¬ 
gestion all the teaching of the Lathers: but the 
doctrine itself is, and Avas, no noA r elty. BarroAV 
[Scr. xxviii. On the Creed ], dismissing the doc¬ 
trine as one of the conceits which he cannot Avell 
be at the pains to consider, yet finds in Justin 
Martyr “ that Christ Avent to deliver the souls 
of the just and prophets from the Avicked poAvers, 
into Avliose poAver they had fallen ” [ Dialogue 
with Trypho. c. 105]. 

Irenceus quotes again and again as from the 
Scripture the remarkable Avords, “ The Holy 
Lord remembered His dead Israel Avho slept in 
the land of sepulture : and He descended to them 
to make knoAvn to them His salvation, that they 
might be saved.” See particularly Avlicre, speak¬ 
ing of the disciples sleeping in Gethsemaue, he 
Avrites, “Coining to them the second time, he 
aroused them and made them stand up, in token 
that His Passion is the arousing of His sleeping 
disciples, on Avliose account He also descended 
into the loAver parts of the earth, to behold Avith 
His eyes the state of those Avho were resting from 
their labours, 2 in reference to Avliom He did also 
declare to the disciples : ‘ Many prophets and 
righteous men have desired to see and hear Avhat 
ye do see and hear’” [Irenseus, llceres. iv. 22; 
see also v. 31]. 

In fragment xxviii. [vol. ii. p. 171, Ante-Nic. 
Lib.~\ the miracle of the iron floating “ is a 
sign that souls should be borne aloft (dvay(oyrj s 
fuydf through the instrumentality of Avood, 
upon Avhich lie suffered, W r ho can lead those 
souls aloft that folloiv His ascension. This 
event is also an indication of the fact, that Avlien 
the holy soul of Christ descended [to Hades] 
many souls ascended and Avere seen in their 
bodies.” The dvayoiyy fvyfv appears to bo 

2 This translation is that adopted in Clark’s Ante- 
Kicene Library, from Harvey’s interpretation of the 
obseure Latin text, “id quod erat inoperatum con- 
ditionis.” The obscurity of these words does not extend 
to the general doctrine of lrenceus. 
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nothing else than the medieval Extractio Ani- 
liiaruin; and the miracle, Matt, xxvii. 52. is 
considered to be symbolical of, or a part of, the 
Harrowing of Hell. The miracle is so treated 
by Clemens Alexandrinns, who, when he had 
said, “ the Lord descended to Hades for no other 
end but to preach the Gospel,” adds, “ Further, 
the Gospel says that many bodies of those that 
slept arose—plainly as having been translated to 
a better state. There took place, then, a uni¬ 
versal movement and translation through the 
economy of the Saviour ” [Clem. Alex. Strom. 
vi. G]. Tertullian writes, “ Christus descendit in 
iuferiora terrarum, ut illic Patriarchas et Pro- 
phetas compotes sui faceretand presently 
afterwards, “ in Paradiso, quo jam tunc et Patri¬ 
archs et Prophets, appendices Dominies resur- 
rcctionis, ab inferis migraverint ” [T'ertul. De 
Anima, p. 353, edit. Eigalt]. Jerome writes, 
“ Christus ad fornacem descendit Inferni, in quo 
clauss justorum aniins tonebantur. Postquam 
eo descendit Inferorum claustra perfodit, diripuit, 
vastavit, spoliavit, vinctas inde animas liberando” 
[Jerom. In Ecdesiasf.]. Athanasius writes of 
Christ’s descent into Hades, to break the bonds 
of souls there detained [Athanas. Gon.tr. Apollin. 
i. 13, 14; ii. 15, 16], Augustine places the abode 
of the souls of the Fathers “loeis quidem a tor- 
mentis impiorum remotissimis, sed apud Inferos, 
donee eos inde sanguis Christi et ad ea loea 
descensus eruerit” [Aug. De Givit. Dei, xx. 15]. 

The Schoolmen divided into five classes the 
souls who are waiting for the last judgment :— 
[1.] The Fathers of the old Church, who received, 
through the Incarnation of our Lord, an access of 
spiritual glory or felicity, announced to them and 
conferred upon them by our Lord’s descent into 
Hades. With them are the faithful who are 
freed from Purgatory, and the martyrs whose 
souls are in the Apocalypse represented as be¬ 
neath the altar. These are awaiting the glory 
of the resurrection, and their entrance into 
heaven—the place of their waiting being called 
Paradise. [2.] Those who lived before our Lord’s 
Incarnation, but did not merit this access of 
felicity, and remain in the same state as before 
our Lord’s descent into Hades. Their abode is 
Limbus Patrum. [3.] Infants who die unbap- 
tized, avIio are in the Limbus Infant him, which 
is often identified with the Limbus Patrum [St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol. SuppJ. ad. Partem 
Ill. quaes t. lxix. 5, G, 7, 8]. [4.J The baptized 

whose imperfections require and whose degree of 
faith allows a salutary and remedial pain which 
shall purge away defilement and fit them for the 
kingdom of heaven. These are in Purgatory. 
[5.] Those without hope: who are in Infernum, an 
anticipation of Hell, the final place of torment. 

Of this scheme the errors as regards Pur¬ 
gatory do not invalidate the part which relates 
to the ancient Fathers and the unbaptized. The 
latter may be held independently of the former. 
There appears to be little novelty in the doctrine: 
only the term Limbus is new, and yet it is not 
known by whom that term was introduced. It 
is not found in the Master of the Sentences, but 
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is used by his commentators. It seems to point 
to imagery such as that of Dante, who repre¬ 
sents Limbus as the outer zone of hell [Milman’s 
Latin Christianity, bk. xiv. c. 2]. The popular 
teaching in England on the subject may be seen 
in the Extractio Animarum of the Townly mys¬ 
teries, which may be referred to the time of 
Henry YI. or Edward IY. The doctrine of our 
earlier reformers is given in the magnificent in¬ 
terpretation of the fifth article of the Creed in 
“ The Institution of a Christian Man.” “ Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ at His entry into hell first 
conquered and oppressed both the devil and hell, 
and also death itself . . . afterward He spoiled 
hell, and delivered and brought with Him from 
thence all the souls of those righteous and good 
men which from the fall of Adam died in the 
favour of God, and in the faith and belief of this 
our Saviour, which was then to come.” Of such 
interpretation of the article of our Saviour’s des¬ 
cent into hell the doctrine of a Limbus is a part, 
or perhaps a corollary. 

It is much to be regretted that one eannot 
now venture to use the word “ Limbo,” perfectly 
unobjectionable as it is in itself. The pro¬ 
fane songs of ignorant Puritans, the use of the 
word in the coarse satire of Milton, the foul 
ribaldries of Bayle [see his article “Patin”] have 
made the word a scandal. Archbishop Trench 
has noticed the inconveniences arising from the 
ambiguities of the words by 'which we name the 
abodes of the intermediate state: and to them 
may be added the inconvenience that we have 
no word we dare use for the “ Locus in quo SS. 
Patrum ac piorum animm ante Christi mortem 
consistebant, ubi etiam infantium qui absque 
baptismo moriuntur consistere animas aiunt.” 

LITANY. [Airaveia.] This word, which has 
the general meaning of prayer or entreaty, was 
particularly restricted to its present sense of 
solemn public intercessions at a very early date. 

The litanies of the universal Church are di¬ 
vided by Neale [Essays on Liturg. &c., p. 73] 
into three classes, viz.: [1] The Pom an (or 

Western) Litany ; [2] the Greek Ectene; and 
[3] the Ambrosian and Mozarabic Preces. Of 
these three classes the second doubtless contains 
the norm of all litanies. We find in the Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions [viii. 6] a specimen of this 
class, probably of the fourth century. The dea¬ 
con bids prayer and names the subject of eaeh 
petition, and at the end of each suffrage the 
people reply “ Lord have mercy.” A corres¬ 
ponding ectene finds its place in nearly every 
office of the Eastern Church. 

Akin to this is the third class, viz., the Moza¬ 
rabic and Ambrosian Preces. On the first five 
Sundays in Lent the Mozarabic Liturgy has 
metrical ecteme—the first three addressed to our 
Lord, the last two put into His mouth. To these 
the people respond “ Placare et miserere,” “ Quia 
peccavimns tibi,” “Miserere, Pater juste, et om¬ 
nibus indulgentiam da”—“Tu, Pater Saucte, 
miserere, et libera me,” &c. The Ambrosian 
Liturgy has two sets of Preces, one for the first, 
third, and fifth, the other for the second and 
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fourth Sundays in Lent, whieh have the responses 
“ Lord have merey,” &e. These Pveees are a 
plain link between the litanies of East and West, 
and like to them is the “ Litania missalis in 
eodiee Euldensi” given by Bingham \Antiq. i. 
see. 2 ]. 

One of the earliest instances of the use of 
litanies in the West is in the ehurehes of Gaul. 
It was their speeial eustom to invoke God’s merey 
by processional supplications [Sidon. Apollin. v. 
14], These, in a time of extraordinary calamity, 
were reordained with speeial solemnity by Ma- 
mertiis, Bishop of Vienne [a.d. 4G7], and lienee- 
forth were the distinguishing eeremony of Roga- 
tion-tide. [Rogations.] It was with part of the 
Rogation service of the Church of Lyons that 
St. Augustine and his band of missionaries 
entered Canterbury [a.d. 597], singing a litany 
“eonsona A r oce” [Bede, Ecd. Hid. i. e. 25]. 

St. Gregory the Great instituted the “litania 
major” [Mansi, xii. 400] for St. Mark’s clay 
[a.d. 590], which was also called “ litania septi- 
formis,” the clergy and laity going in proeession, 
divided into seven elasses. St. Gregory, in 
speaking of it, names the litany of the elergy, 
that of laymen, that of monks, of virgins, of mar¬ 
ried women, of widows, and of the poor and 
children. This litany of St. Mark was adopted in 
England by the Council of Cloveshoe [a.d. 747]. 

About this eentury invocations of saints began 
to appear in the litanies 3 the earlier mention of 
them in prayer having been general, and the words 
only asking that the saints might pray for us. In 
proeess of time, the number of invocations beeame 
considerable, Martene quoting one litany in which 
ninety-four occurred. The litany of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church had a long series in the ninth 
eentury, and one given by Muratori names one 
hundred and two saints. Litanies were usually 
chanted in proeession and with great solemnity. 
The laws of Justinian mention the erosses used 
on these occasions [Novels, exxiii. 32]. These 
processions were one of the means employed by 
St. Chrysostom in contending with the Allans of 
Constantinople, and silver erosses were furnished 
for them by the Empress Eudoxia [Soerates, 
Ecd. Hist. vi. 8]. The Couneil of Mayenee [a.d. 
813] ordered that “all should go barefoot and in 
sackcloth in the proeession of the great litany of 
three clays .” 1 

The English Litany was known to the people 
generally for some eeuturies before the Reforma¬ 
tion through the authorized Primers. It was set 
forth in a revised form [a.d. 1544], when the in¬ 
vocations of saints were restricted to three elauses, 
viz. :—One to the Blessed Virgin, another to the 
augels and blessed spirits, and a third to the 
“ patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, virgins, 
and all the blessed company of heaA r en.” When 
the litany avos inserted in the Prayer Book, these 
clauses Avere omitted. In the first edition of the 
Prayer Book [a.d. 1549], it was ordered to be 
said or sung on Wednesdays and Fridays, to Avliieli 
days Sunday avus added in the year 1552. 

1 For old English ceremonies in connection with the 
Litanv. see Blunt’s Annot. Bk. of Com. Pr., p. 47. 
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The Litany consists of live parts :—[ 1 ] invoca¬ 
tions 3 [2] deprecations 3 [3] obsecrations 3 [4] 
intercessions 3 and [5] the versicles and prayers. 
The old litanies always began Avith the “Ivyrie 
Eleeson,” and the invocations of saints followed 
those of the Holy Trinity. 

It must ever be remembered that in its origin 
the litany Avas a distinctly “ Eueharistie feature 3 ” 
a series of intercessions elosely associated Avith the 
Eueharistie Saerifiee. So avc find it in the East, 
and so it Avas originally in the West also: one most 
notable feature being the pleading of the Avork of 
Christ in behalf of His Church. In a Syriac form 
given by Eeuaudot, there is a most beautiful early 
instance of this. Taking the paten and cup into 
liis light and left hand, the priest commemorates 
[ 1 ] the annunciation 3 [2] the nativity 3 [3] the 
baptism 3 [4] the passion 3 [5] the lifting up on 
the eross 3 [G] the life-giving death 3 [7] the 
burial 3 [ 8 ] the resurrection 3 and [9] the session. 
Then folloAvs the remembrance of the departed, 
and then supplication for all, both living and de¬ 
parted, ending with three ICyries and the Lord’s 
Prayer. This beautiful Eueharistie intercession St. 
Ephraem the Syrian “ rendered into a very solemn 
liymn” [Freeman’s Princ. Div. Sew. ii. p. 325]. 

Sueh an Eueharistie use of the litany is the best 
explanation of its eustomary use on Sundays, for 
Avhieh its extremely penitential character might 
otherwise appear unsuitable. In this light it is 
a faithful carrying out of the eommand of the 
Apostle, “ I exhort therefore, that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and Eueharists (evyaptcrTtas) 
be offered for all men” [1 Tim. ii. 1]. 

LITERAL INTERPRETATION in Seripture 
as in other books, results from the ordinary use and 
force of the Avords. It gives the sense Avhieh the 
Avords proximately signify aeeording to the Avriter’s 
intention. This may be either the 'proper or the 
metaphorical meaning. As every text of Serip¬ 
ture has a literal sense—a sense Avhieh constantly 
eonveys the highest truths {e.g., “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God”), the literal sense must inelude 
the metaphorical Avhieh, frequently, can alone 
have been intended :— e.g. St. Matt. iii. 12 3 xvi. 
6 : “Whose fan is in His hand 3 ” “ BeAvare of 
the leaven of the Pharisees 3 ” &e. When any 
literal sense of Seripture is denied, the metaphori¬ 
cal is referred to the mystical. It is from the 
literal sense only that the theologian should derive 
arguments in proof or vindication of the great dog¬ 
mas of the Faith. 

LITER/E FOEMATVE. This Avas a general 
title in the aneient Church for several kinds of 
commendatory epistles. The origin of the name 
is obscure, some considering that it signifies for¬ 
mal letters only, others that formatce is synony¬ 
mous Avith sigillatce, the term lex formata being 
used in the Theodosian Code for a law certified 
by a particular kind of seal. 

Some documents of the kind appear to lmm 
been used in apostolic times, Apollos receiving 
sueh from the Clmreh of Ephesus Avhen going 
thenee to Aehaia [Aets xv T iii. 27], and St. Paul 
referring to them as if they Avere Avell knoAvn 
among Christians in 2 Cor. iii. 1, 
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In the post-Apostolic Church these literm for¬ 
mated were issued by the bishops for three pur¬ 
poses. [1.] First were the epistolce commenda- 
torice, by which the clergy and others were 
commended to the Christian fellowship of 
churches in countries where they might be travel¬ 
ling. [ 2 .J Secondly were the epistolce communi- 
catorice, certificates of communion, called also paci- 
ficai, ecclesiastical, and ccmonicce, which were given 
to all as a token that they were admitted by the 
Holy Communion to the peace and fellowship of 
the Church. [3.] Thirdly were the epistolce 
dirnissoriai (also called pacificce), which were 
given to the clergy on leaving one diocese for 
another as certificates that they left in peace with 
their bishop. [Du Cange ; Du Pin, De Antiq. 
Ecc. Disciplina; Bingham.] The literal formatce 
are not to be confounded with the Libelli Pacis. 

LITURGY [Xetrovpyia]. The Form, Order, 
or Office, for the celebration and administration of 
Eucharistic sacrifice and sacrament. 

The word was adopted from classical Greek by 
the Alexandrian translators of the Old Testament, 
as the equivalent of the Hebrew ITVhj?, Abodah, 
which was commonly used to signify the divine 
service rendered to God in the Tabernacle and 
the Temple by the Priests and Levites. [Huirib. 
vii. 5, viii. 22, xviii. 6 ; 1 Cliron. ix. 13, xxviii. 
13 ; 2 Chron, viii. 14, xxxv. 16.] With a simi¬ 
lar reference to the Jewish service it was also 
used by St. Luke and St. Paul in the Hew Testa¬ 
ment [Luke i. 23; Heb. ix. 21 ]; the latter 
applying it likewise to the “ more excellent 
ministry” of our Lord Himself [Heb. viii. 6 ]. 

While the Temple was standing, that is, until 
the death of all the Apostles except St. John, the 
only distinctive “ministry” among Jewish or 
proselyte Christians was that of the Eucharist ; 
and it was the same probably among Gentile 
Christians also. As might be expected, therefore, 
the Hew Testament contains some illustrations 
of the transitional use of words derived from 
A eirovpyeo) which associate them with the distinc¬ 
tive usage of the word “liturgy” in later times. 
Thus St. Paul associates the term with sacrifice; 
“ If I be offered eirl ry Bvcria sal Xenovpyla of 
your faith [Philip, ii. 17]; and, “that I should 
be the Xeirovpybv of Jesus Christ to the Gentiles, 
lepovpyovvra the Gospel of God, that rj —poafopa 
[Eng. marg. sacrifice ] of the Gentiles might be 
acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost ” 
[Pom. xv. 16]. The Greek terms here used are 
all (Dr. Burton remarks) borrowed from the ser¬ 
vice of the Temple ; and they were all in recog¬ 
nised association with the Eucharist among the 
earliest of those writers who came after the 
Apostles. [Eucharist. Mass.] It seems also 
as if the transitional use of the word had been 
carried a step further when St. Luke wrote that 
the Apostles were liturgizing [AeiTovpyowTwv] to 
the Lord with fasting, when they ordained St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas to their ministry [Acts 
xiii. 2 ]. Suiccr, indeed, rejects any Eucharistic 
sense here, but Erasmus, with less respect for the 
Vulgate, renders the words “cum illi Domino 
sacrificarcnt.” 
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Among the Greek Fathers the terms “ Mysti¬ 
cal Liturgy,” and “Holy Liturgy,” are often used 
for the ministration of the Eucharist; and i\ Beta 
Aei rovpyla is spoken of in the Apostolical Consti¬ 
tutions [Const. App. viii. 6], as if “The Divine 
Liturgy ” was the received title of the service in 
the beginning of the fourth century in the Eastern 
Churches, as it is at the present day. Our Eng¬ 
lish term “Divine Service ” was also used for the 
Eucharistic service much more distinctively in 
former days than it has been in recent times. 

Having thus glanced at the etymology of the 
term by -which they are distinguished, rve may 
pass on to the more important subject of the 
history and structure of the formularies used for 
the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 

I. Origin op the Liturgy. The circum¬ 
stances under which the Holy Eucharist was insti¬ 
tuted make it absolutely certain that the Apostles 
celebrated it from the first with a considerable 
amount of ritual preciseness, and the same circum¬ 
stances make it probable that they also used, from 
the beginning, some liturgical form. For the 
command, “ This do,” involves, to say the least, 
the imitation of our Lord’s acts in taking bread 
in His hands, breaking it, and distributing it, as 
also an analogous ceremony with the Cup. But 
our Lord also used words, for, first, He “blessed” 
[Matt. xxvi. 26; Mark xiv. 22 ] the bread, or 
“gave thanks” [Luke xxii. 19; 1 Cor. xi. 23], 
before distributing it; secondly, He said, “ Take, 
eat, This is My Body,” when giving it to them ; 
thirdly, when He took the Cup He also “ gave 
thanks;” and fourthly, at the distribution of its 
contents He used words of a similar character to 
those used in distributing the Bread. After see¬ 
ing our Lord’s acts, hearing His words, and re¬ 
ceiving His command, “ This do,” the Apostles 
could not have gone to rvork “ anyhow,” as the 
saying is, according to the impulse of the moment, 
in “ breaking bread ” after our Lord’s Ascension, 
and there is not the slightest historical or logical 
reason for supposing that they did. The Lord’s ' 
acts and words were a new Passover ritual to men 
-who had been familiar with the old Passover ritual 
from their earliest childhood ; and His emphatic 
association of them with the startling, novel, and 
most memorable phrase, “ The Hew Testament,” 
or rather “the Hew Covenant ” (SiaByKrj), would 
give an additional sacredness to them in the eyes 
of men long used to think of the “ Old Covenant,” 
made between God and tlicir fathers. But, in 
fact, it seems to be unnecessary to prove that the 
Apostles used some set form of liturgy in cele¬ 
brating the Memorial of their Lord. The fact 
that they celebrated it embraces also the proof 
that they used some form,—that, for example, 
they “ brake the Bread ” and “ gave thanks ” as 
Christ had directed them to do;—and this form 
was in itself a Liturgy. 

As, therefore, the germ of the “ Old Testament” 
Passover ritual originated with God, and was 
scrupulously incorporated into their Passover cus¬ 
toms by the Jews, so the germ of “ Hew Testa¬ 
ment ” Eucharistic ritual originated also with God 
the Son, and was incorporated with equal care into 
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their Eucharistic customs by the Apostles and 
first Christians. All research into the history of 
liturgies must consequently start from the Divine 
words of Institution, and they form, in fact, the 
central core around which all subsequent prayers, 
praises, and ritual customs gathered, and out of 
which these may be said to have grown. But as 
the Holy Ghost was sent into the Church to guide 
it into all truth, His Presence caused a continual 
development and evolution of truth during at least 
the whole of the Apostolic age. The Apostles were 
not restricted to a bare repetition of their blaster’s 
words in teaching His Church, neither were they 
restricted to His words and acts without any ad¬ 
dition or development in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. Christ settled th q principles on which 
His Church was to be founded in the instructions 
which he gave to the Apostles : but the details 
of the structure were left to them and their suc¬ 
cessor's to develope, under the guidance of human 
prudence and of the Holy Spirit. Thus arose 
that gathering of prayers, praises, and ritual cus¬ 
toms around the original words of Institution 
which has been already referred to,—some in the 
Apostolic age, others at a later date,—and the 
history of these is the history of the Liturgies. 

II. Traces of the Apostolic Liturgy. The 
earliest ritual writer extant, St. Proclus, Patriarch 
of Constantinople [a.d. 434], states that the 
Apostles arranged a liturgy before they separated 
to go to their respective ilelds of labour [Bona, 
Iter. Lit. I. v. 3], They were very likely to have 
done so, as they were very likely to have settled 
a form of Creed, so that all of them might do their 
rvork with some kind of uniformity. St. Chrysos¬ 
tom indicates some such tradition when he says, 
“ Consider what the Apostles did when they par¬ 
took of that holy Supper ? Did they not betake 
themselves to prayers and hymns ] ” [Homil. ad 
Corinth, xxvii. 7]. St. Gregory says indeed that 
the Apostles used the Lord’s Prayer only in con¬ 
secrating the holy oblation [Ep. lxiii.], but of 
course he does not mean that they omitted to use 
our Lord’s words of Institution, and therefore his 
words cannot be taken in their strictest sense. 
Cardinal Bona reconciles the apparent contradic¬ 
tion by suggesting that the Apostles used a short 
form, containing only the essential part of the 
liturgy, when the time was short (through danger 
or other circumstances), and a longer form when 
the time permitted them to do so. “We admit, 
without hesitation,” says Gueranger, “ that the 
construction of the liturgy by the Apostles, like 
all else which is great, was a progressive work: 
that the assemblage of rites connected with the 
holy Sacrilice and Sacrament Avas not complete 
from the day of Pentecost. But Avas not the UeAV 
Testament itself formed step by step 1 Did not 
fifty years elapse between the publication respec¬ 
tively of St. Matthew’s and St. John’s Gospels! 
It is granted also that, since the necessary Avork 
of Christian mstrudion Avould naturally engross 
the greater part of the time which the Apostles 
passed in the different ehurches, the period de- 
voted to the Liturgy Avould often be curtailed; as 
was. the case at Troas, Avliere the breaking of 
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the Bread, that is to say, the celebration of 
the Eucharist, Avas delayed till midnight, in con¬ 
sequence of the length of the Apostle’s preaching, 
which he resumed after the solemnization of the 
Mysteries, and continued till daybreak. But 
from the moment that the Christian faith took 
root in any city, and the Apostles Avere able to 
establish a bishop, priests, and deacons, the ex¬ 
ternal forms received enlargement, and Divine 
service became, of necessity, more solemn. Ac¬ 
cordingly, St. Paul, in the Eirst Epistle to the 
Corinthians, represents that recent Church as 
already in possession of the Eucharistic Mysteries ; 
yet he does not consider himself to have fulfilled 
all his duties in this particular till he repeats his 
visit, and arranges all which relates to holy things 
in a more perfect form, and Avith a greater degree 
of canonical exactness. Such is the construction 
which the holy doctors have constantly put upon 
the Avords Avliich conclude the passage of this 
Epistle, in Avliich he speaks of the Eucharist; 
“ The rest Avill I set in order Avhen I come.” St. 
Jerome, in his succinct commentary on this pas¬ 
sage, explains it, “ccetera de ipsius Mysterii Sacra¬ 
mento .” St. Augustine unfolds this sentiment more 
fully in the letter to Januarius : “These Avords,” 
he says, “ give us to understand that in the same 
Avay as he had, in the course of this Epistle, made 
allusion to the usages of the Church Catholic ‘ on 
the matter and essence of the Sacrament,’ he after- 
Avards himself instituted (at Corinth) those rites, 
the universality of Avliich is unaffected by any 
difference of manners.” [Gueranger’s Institutions 
Liturr/iques, i. 31.] A similar inference is also to 
be drawn from the Avords with AA r liicli St. Paul in¬ 
troduces the Avords of Institution: “Por I have 
received of the Lord that Avhicli also I delivered 
unto you” [1 Cor. xi. 23]. That central portion 
of the liturgy was communicated to him by Divine 
revelation at some early period of his ministry, 
and he had “delivered” it to the Churches which 
he had founded among those customs of Avhich he 
had just Avritten, “Boav I praise you, brethren, 
that ye . . . keep the ordinances (xa$ ^ rapa- 

odcrets) as I delivered them to you” [ibid. 2]; and 
of Avhich he Avrote elseAvliere, “Therefore, brethren, 
stand fast, and hold the traditions Avhich ye have 
been taught, whether by Avord, or our epistle” 
[2 Thess. ii. 15]. 

The liturgy thus indicated by St. Paul may 
be traced out into some detail from his Avritings. 
[1.] Eirst, the Act of Consecration is shewn to 
have included Emotion of the Bread and Bene¬ 
diction of the Wine: “ The Cup of blessing Avhieli 
a vc bless . . . the Bread which Ave break ” 

[1 Cor. x. 16]: and it eannot reasonably be 
doubted that the Benediction extended to the 
bread as Avell as to the Avine. [2.] The ceremony 
of consecration appears also to have been associated 
Avith exhortation : “ Upon the first day of the 
Aveek AA’lien the disciples eame together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them ” [Acts xx. 7]. 
[3.] The Apostle’s expression, “We have an altar 
Avliereof they have no right to eat which serve the 
tabernacle ’’ [Ileb. xiii. 10], seems to indicate that 
special t ables were already in use for the conse- 
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oration of that whereof only Christians had a 
“ right to eat ” [Altar] ; and the manner in which 
the Apostle opposes “the Lord’s Table” to “the 
tables of devils ” or the heathen altar, points 
towards the same conclusion. [4.] The “ many 
lights” in “the upper chamber” at Troas [Acts 
xx. 7; cf i. 13, ii. 2; Luke xxii. 12] are not 
unreasonably supposed to have been placed there 
partly as a sign of gladness [Light], some being 
added, for the liturgical object, to those which 
were used for giving necessary light. [5.] The 
“ supplications, prayers, intercessions, and giving 
of thanks” [1 Tim. ii. 1] are associated by early 
Christian writers with the liturgy used by the 
Apostles. “ I advise,” says St. Augustine, com¬ 
menting on this passage, “ that, in these words, 
we understand, with the whole or nearly the 
whole Church, by supplications , those which we 
use in the celebration of the Sacrament, before 
the benediction of what is on the Lord’s Table ; 
b yprayers, those in the benediction and sanctifica¬ 
tion, and breaking for distribution, the whole of 
which act of supplication is, in almost every 
church, concluded by the Lord’s Prayer; by in¬ 
tercessions, or as our manuscripts have it, entreaties, 
(postulationes), those used in blessing the people. 
For then it is, that the priests, in their character 
of advocates, present tlieir clients to the supernal 
clemency. Finally, when all is over, and the so 
great Sacrament has been participated, the whole 
is concluded by “ giving of thanks ” [Aug. Ep. 
lix. ad Paidin. qu. 5]. [6.] The “ Hiss of Peace” to 
which St. Paul so often refers was spoken of by 
Origen as being also associated with the liturgy, 
“ the brethren giving one another the kiss when 
the prayer is brought to an end ” [Origen on Horn. 
xvi. 16]: and such an association is known to 
have existed in the earliest times of the Church. 
[Kiss op Peace.] [7.] Lastly, the Eucharistic 
“Amen” with which the Laity assent to the act of 
Consecration is distinctly referred to by the Apostle 
when condemning the use of languages not vernacu¬ 
lar in Divine service: “When thou shalt bless with 
the Spirit, how shall he that oceupieth the room 
of the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of 
thanks” [<bri ry ay alyapwrrta], that is, “at thy 
celebration of the Eucharist” [1 Cor. xiv. 15], It 
may also be added that there is reason to think 
passages from the Old Testament were read as 
pait of the liturgy even during those twenty or 
thirty years which passed before the Epistles and 
Gospels had yet come from the pens of the Apos¬ 
tles and Evangelists. 1 

1 Justin Martyr shortly describes (but for the heathen, 
and therefore, with much reserve) the form of celebrat¬ 
ing the Holy Eucharist in his time [a.d. 140], and it will 
be observed that the reading of Holy Scripture is specially 
mentioned :—“ Upon the day called Sunday we have an 
assembly of all who live in the towns or in the eountry, 
who meet in an appointed place; and the records of the 
Apostles, or the writings of the Apostles, are read, accord¬ 
ing as the time will permit. When the reader has ended, 
then the Bishop [o Trpoearibs] admonishes and exhorts ns 
in a discourse that we should imitate such good examples. 
After that we all stand up and pray, and, as we said be¬ 
fore, wneu tluit prayer is ended bread is o tiered, and wine 
and water.^ Then the Bishop also, according to the 
authority given him [otnj dvva/jus ai/rw], sends up [dra- 


Further, there are many passages and expres¬ 
sions in the writings of the Apostles which are 
singularly like corresponding language in some of 
the primitive liturgies. At first thought, it 
would seem manifest that the liturgies had quoted 
these passages word for word, or in substance, from 
the Apostolic writings, but research and criticism 
have led liturgical students to an exactly opposite 
conclusion, namely, that the Apostolic writers 
quoted from the liturgy which they were con¬ 
stantly using, and hacl been using, perhaps, for 
many years before they wrote these epistles. 
Such passages, for example, as 1 Cor. ii. 9; xv. 
45; Epli. v. 14; 1 Tim. i. 15 ; 2 Tim. ii. 11-13, 
are quoted by St. Paul with the prefix “As it is 
written,” or “This is a faithful saying,” and yet 
they are not to be found in the Old Testament. 
Bishop Lowth supposes the first of these to be 
quoted from an apocryphal book, as he says it is 
impossible for “temperate criticism” to consider 
it as a quotation from Isaiah. Yet the very words 
are found in the Liturgy of St. James, and in St. 
Clement’s first Epistle, and a portion of them in 
the Acts of St. Polycarp. A great many more 
passages are to be found in the Epistles, which 
have a similar appearance of being quoted from 
the original form of the primitive liturgies which 
are still extant; and it is not unlikely that scien¬ 
tific criticism such as has been applied to the text 
of Holy Scripture might restore a considerable 
portion of the Apostolic liturgy. 2 

Much light might also be thrown on the 
Eucharistic ritual of the first and second centuries 
by a careful examination, for that purpose, of the 
book of the Pevelation [Ritual] and the writings 
of the Fathers ; comparing them with the litur¬ 
gies that have been handed down to us in a later 
form. 

III. Local Developments of the Apostolic 
Liturgy. It has been already observed that the 
liturgical system of the Church was not at once and 
for ever settled in the first age; but that, general 
principles being established (as, for instance, in 
the use of the words of Institution), the particular 
details were developed progressively under the 
influence of personal and local circumstances, 
overruled by the constant guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. Thus, when the original Apostolic 
liturgy came to be carried into all parts of the 
world, it would doubtless receive many modifica¬ 
tions ; and characteristic variations would arise, 
even while an equally characteristic radical uni¬ 
formity would be maintained. 

1. Causes of Variations in the Liturgy. Three 
principal causes for such variations may be noticed, 
[u.] There were twelve Apostles at their work in 
various parts of the world, each having supreme 
authority within liis own sphere of jurisdiction, 

7r^/x7rei, ef. missa cst\ prayers and thanksgivings ; and the 
people end the prayer with him, saying, Amen. After 
which, distribution is made of the consecrated elements, 
which are also sent hy the hands of the deaeons to those 
who ore absent.” [Justin Mart. Apol. Ixvii.] 

2 For what has already been done the reader is referred 
to two dissertations by Dr. Xeale and the Rev. Gerald 
Moultrie printed in Neale’s Essays on Liturgiologg, pp. 
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each under the influence of the same Divine 
inspiration, and each having his own human 
individuality to influence him also. It is scarcely 
possible that some diversity of devotional usage 
should not have occurred under these circum¬ 
stances ; and such diversities could not fail to 
make their permanent marks of difference in the 
customs of the several churches which looked up 
to them respectively as their founders. Accor¬ 
dingly, as there were those who said, “I am of 
Paul, I of Apollos, I of Cephas,” there would be, 
and that without any schismatical spirit, those 
who would prefer to be guided by the customsgiven 
to them by St. John, or any particular Apostle 
associated with their country, as was the case 
with the British Christians in their controversy 
with the Homan clergy. Hence would arise such 
distinctions as the Liturgy of St. James, that of 
St. Peter, that of St. Mark, and perhaps others 
not known to us. [L] Again, it was a recog¬ 
nised principle at a very early period after the 
Apostolic age, that each bishop had authority 
(within the limits of orthodox faith) to settle the 
ritual of liis diocese, and although few are likely 
to have composed original liturgies, and a majority 
■would be content with those in use without seek¬ 
ing any change whatever, yet the system must 
have been one that opened the door to great vari¬ 
ation, much greater, perhaps, than can now be 
traced, [e.] Thirdly, -when the Church began to 
spread in the midst of the hostile heathen, it was 
found necessary to exercise a reverent and prudent 
reserve in making public, among those of whom 
so large a proportion were revilers and persecu¬ 
tors, the more sacred mysteries of the new religion 
[Discipline Arcanij. At first this was not so 
necessary, for Tertullian says: “ Examine our 
sacred books which we do not keep in hiding, 
and which many accidents put into the hands of 
those who are not of us” [Tertul. Apol. xxxi.]. 
But very shortly it bceame a crime to let those 
books pass into heathen hands [Traditores], and 
the necessity for such strict privacy and reverence 
as regards the Eucharist was probably the reason 
why liturgies were said at one time from memory 
rather than from books; and why no primitive 
MSS. of Liturgies are known to exist. These 
three causes, but chiefly the two latter, produced 
so great a variety of liturgies or of liturgical cus¬ 
toms, that a general reaction took place towards 
the end of the fifth and in the sixth century ; and 
councils interfered with their canons enjoining 
greater uniformity [Bingham’s Antiq. xiii. 5, ii.] ; 
the general tendency of such legislation being to 
restrict the liberty of individual bishops, and 
to enforce one order of Divine service on all the 
dioceses of a province. This movement was 
especially observable in Spain and France, but 
the Sacramentaries of St. Leo [a.d. 451 , Gelasius 
[a.d. 492], and St. Gregory [a.d. 590 , are indi¬ 
cations that the movement was general through¬ 
out the West, and that the great variety of local 
forms was passing away by absorption of their 
best parts into a few principal liturgies. This 
reaction did not so much affect the East, for there 
variety had arisen almost entirely among the 
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Hestorian and the Eutychian or Jacobite sects, 
the orthodox Church adhering to the Liturgy of St. 
James, as modified by St. Basil and St. Chrysostom. 

lA r . The Four Parent Liturgies. Whatever 
varieties there may have been, however, in the 
details of the Office for celebrating the Holy 
Eucharist, it seems clearly established that four 
principal forms of liturgy are traceable to the 
early ages of the Church, and that from these 
have originated all the Eucharistic offices at pre¬ 
sent in use throughout the world. These appear 
to have been composed in the first instance for 
the Churches of Palestine, Alexandria, Pome, and 
Ephesus ; and they bear the names, respectively, 
of St. James, St. Mark, St. Peter, and St. John; 
the last, or Liturgy of Ephesus, being also associ¬ 
ated with the name of St. Paul. The history of 
each of these may be given separately, so far as 
space will allow. 

1. The Liturgy of St. James, or of Jerusalem, 
appears to be, in its present form, a more or less 
interpolated version of a liturgy originally com¬ 
posed for the patriarchate of Antioch (which com¬ 
prised the Churches of Palestine and Mesopo¬ 
tamia), and, not improbably, by the Apostle whose 
name the extant version bears, and who was, in 
very early ages, said to have eomposed a liturgy. 
Ho Greek MS. of it is known which dates further 
back than the tenth century [Asseman, Cod. 
Liturg. v. 68]; but an almost identical liturgy 
in Syriac, also bearing the name of St. Janies, is 
used by the Monopliysites, who now possess the 
dioceses comprising the patriarchate of Antioch : 
and, as it is certain that they would not have 
adopted it from the orthodox at any time since 
communion with them was broken off at the 
Council of Chaleedon [a.d. 451], the identity of 
the Greek and the Syriac versions marks a date 
not later than the fifth century. But the existing 
form of the Liturgy of St. Janies is plainly 
quoted by writers of an earlier date than the 
Council of Chaleedon. Among these are St. 
Jerome, who lived in Palestine in the end of the 
fourth century, St. Chrysostom, who about the 
same time was a priest at Antioch, the historian 
Theodoret [a.d. 393-457], who was bishop of 
Cyrus, in the patriarchate of Antioch, and St. 
Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem, and one of the suc¬ 
cessors of St. Janies in that see, about the middle 
of the fourth century. The latter delivered two 
of liis catechetical lectures upon the subject of 
the Eucharist, and describes the service with 
great minuteness, as if he were describing it from 
the liturgy now extant as that of St. James. 
Still earlier than this there oceurs in the eighth 
book of the Apostolical Constitutions a detailed 
description of the manner in which the Eucharist 
was celebrated in the third century, in which the 
prayers are given at length, and the whole so 
much in the form of a liturgy, that it has usually 
gone by the name of the Liturgy of St. Clement. 
But it is evidently the author’s account of the 
Liturgy of St. James, and a large portion can be 
identified with it in its existing form. Justin 
Martyr’s short account of the liturgy (given in a 
note in a previous page) may be referred to the 
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same source, and with all the more probability, 
since lie was a native of Samaria, which was 
within the patriarchate of Antioch. And thus the 
Liturgy of St. James can be traced back for 
nearly a thousand years in an existing MS., and 
by satisfactory evidence of another kind through 
the intervening ages to a date only a century 
removed from the Apostolic ago itself. This 
liturgy is used in its Syriac form by the M 0110 - 
physites; but in its Greek form it is used only 
once a year, on the festival of St. James, by the 
orthodox Church of Jerusalem. During the 
depression of the orthodox under the rule of the 
Mahometans (by whom the Monopliysites were 
protected) they were drawn into close association 
with the patriarchate of Constantinople; and 
thus they gradually adopted the Liturgy of Chry¬ 
sostom, like the rest of the Eastern Churches. 
St. Chrysostom’s Liturgy was, however, formed 
on that of St. Basil, and St. Basil’s on that of St. 
James. Of St. Basil’s Liturgy there is a copy 
in the Barberini Librarv at Borne, which Mont- 
faucon considered to have been written about the 
end of the seventh century. In the Council held at 
Constantinople [a.d. 691] the 227 Eastern bishops 
assembled speak of it in their twenty-seventh 
Canon as “The mystical Liturgy of Basil, Arch¬ 
bishop of Caesarea, whose glory has pervaded the 
whole world;” St. Gregory Kazianzen, mentions 
it as his composition [Grog. Haz. Oral, xx.], and 
it is referred to as composed for the monasteries 
which he had established by St. Basil himself 
[Basil, Ep. 207], who claims for it that it is in 
accordance with the forms used throughout the 
Church. The Liturgy bearing the name of St. 
Chrysostom has been used in the patriarchate of 
Constantinoplefrom time immemorial, but nothing 
certain is known as to its origin except that it is 
based on that of St. Basil. It has long been the 
authorized liturgy of the Oriental and the Russian 
Churches, and thus represents in a still very 
ancient form the original Apostolic Liturgy of 
St. James. A line edition of the Liturgy of St. 
James was printed in quarto, at London, in 1744, 
with St. Cyril’s account of it, the Clementine 
Liturgy, and part of the Liturgies of St. Mark, 
St. Chrysostom, and St. Basil, in parallel columns. 

2. The Liturgy of St. Mark. This was an¬ 
ciently used in Greek, in the patriarchate of 
Alexandria, and is found in a MS. of the tenth 
century in that language [Asseman. Cod. Liturg. 
vii.]. It is also extant in Coptic, and in modi¬ 
fied forms which go by the names of St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Eazianzen, and St. Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, and which are those now used by the 
Christians of Egypt. Palmer quotes from an 
Alexandrian patriarch of the twelfth century a 
question which he asked of Theodore Balsamon, 
Patriarch of Antioch; “Whether the liturgies 
read in the parts of Alexandria and Jerusalem, 
and said to have been written by James the 
brother of the Lord, and by Mark, are to be 
received or not by the Holy Catholic Church 1 ” 
[Palmer, Orly. Liturg. i. 87]. He also refers to 
a writer of the seventh or eighth century who 
speaks of St. Jerome as affirming that “ St. Mark 
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chanted the course which is now called the ‘ Irish 
course,’ and after him Gregory Kazianzen, whom 
Jerome affirms to be his master. St. Basil, 
brother of the same St. Gregory, Anthony, Paul, 
Macarius or John, and Malchus chanted accord¬ 
ing to the order of the Fathers ” [Spelman, Condi. 
i. 177]. The Liturgy of St. Mark has a distinc¬ 
tive character which would account for its being 
named as originally different from that of St. 
James; and as it is only to be traced in African 
forms there seems a probability that the tradition 
of its origin is correct. Even Bunsen assigns to 
its extant form in Greek as early a date as the 
second century [Bunsen, Analect. ante-Niccen. iii. 
10G]; while Palmer considers that the main 
order and substance of it may have been as old 
as the Apostolic age, and derived originally from 
the Evangelist whose name it bears. 

3. The Liturgy of St. Peter. The Roinhn 
Liturgy is made up, like the English, of a varia¬ 
ble part, consisting of collects, &c.; and an un¬ 
changeable part, consisting of the canon. The 
framework of the former, and some of the collects, 
&e., are of very high antiquity, but many addi¬ 
tions have been made in the form of services for 
various occasions and for new festivals. The 
canon, or unvarying portion, is, however, of 
primitive date, and has probably seen little change 
since its form was first settled. Many MSS. of 
the Roman Canon exist in the libraries of Europe, 
dating from the ninth and tenth century down¬ 
wards ; and these all agree as to the substance of 
the text, the only variations arising from the 
presence of a saint’s name, or a short prayer, in 
the later copies, which do not appear in the earlier 
ones. The same agreement is found also in the 
text used by the early liturgical commentators; 
and it may be considered as critically determined 
that the “Canon of the Mass” in the existing 
Roman Liturgy is identical with that extant in 
the time of St. Gregory [a.d. 590]. From his 
time it may be traced back, in a rather more con¬ 
densed form (by means of a MS. discovered by 
Thomasius in the Royal Library of Sweden, and 
attributed to the sixth century), to the time of 
Gelasius [a.d. 492]; and by a still older MS. to 
that of St. Leo [a.d. 451] and the Council of 
Chalcedon. Thus the oldest IMS. of the Latin 
Liturgy is of nearly the same date as the oldest 
MSS. of the Holy Bible. It has been attributed 
to St. Peter chiefly on the authority of an Epistle 
written by Innocent I. (who was Bishop of Romo 
from a.d. 402 to a.d. 417) to Decentius, Bishop 
of Eugubinm. In this letter he writes :—“ Si 
institute ecclesiastica, ut sunt a beatis apostolis 
tradita, integra vellent servare Domini sacerdotes, 
nulla diversitas, nulla varietas in ipsis ordinibus 
et consecrationibus haberetur—quis enim nesciat, 
aut non advertat, id quod a principe apostolorum 
Retro Romanm Ecclesiae traditum est . . . ? ” 
[Labbe, Condi, ii. 1245.] Cardinal Bona remarks 
on a similar passage from St. Isidore’s writings, 
“ Hoc de re et substantia, non de verborum 
tenore et casremoniis intelligendum est” [Iter. 
Liturg. I. vii. 5], a remark which may be ex 
tended to the case of other primitive liturgies 
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as well as to that of Rome. From the Liturgy 
of St. Peter, in its primitive form, was derived 
the Ambrosian Liturgy used iii the Diocese of 
Milan. In its later form (that which it took 
after the time of St. Gregory), it exercised some 
influence also over the Liturgies of Spain, France, 
and England. But the Roman Liturgy was never 
used by the Church of England; and even the 
Romanist sect which separated from the Church 
of England after the Reformation resisted its 
introduction until the beginning of the last 
century, when it was forced upon it by Jesuit 
priests, whose vows bound them to use no other. 

4. The Liturgy of St. John, St. Paul, or of 
Ephesus. This primitive Liturgy is not now 
extant in its original form, but fragments of it 
are incorporated in the Gallican,—that which 
was used in France from Apostolic times until 
the introduction of the Roman Liturgy by Char¬ 
lemagne, and from which the Liturgies of Spain 
and England were derived. It appears to have 
been used in the patriarchate of Ephesus until 
the fourth century, when that of St. James, as 
modified by St. Basil, was substituted for it by 
the 19th Canon of the Council of Laodicsea 
[a.d. 320]. At a much earlier date, however, 
missionaries had gone forth from the “ metropolis 
of Asia ” to evangelize, or to cany on the evange¬ 
lization of, Western Europe. “ Trophimus, the 
Ephesian,” first Bishop of Arles, was probably 
planted there by St. Paul; Pothinus of the same 
Asiatic city [born about a.d. 80], was Bishop of 
Lyons in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, when he 
suffered martyrdom; and Irenseus, another Asiatic 
and a disciple of Polycarp, was his successor for 
the last quarter of the second century. How 
close an association was kept up between the 
Churches of France and those of Asia Minor is 
shewn by the Epistle of the Church of Lyons to 
the latter respecting the martyrdoms which had 
occurred in the latter, and which was written in 
a.d. 177. Such an association as this between 
the two Churches would lead to the inference 
that the daughter founded in the West received 


her liturgy as well as her origin from her Eastern 
mother. But we are not left to inference, for a 
writer of either the seventh or the eight century 
shews what w r as then the received tradition on 
the subject; writing that “John, the Evangelist, 
first chanted the Gallican course, then afterwards 
the blessed Polycarp, disciple of St. John; then 
afterwards, thirdly, Irenceus, who was Bishop of 
Lyons in Gaul, chanted the same course in Gaul ” 
[Spelman, Concil. i. 17G]. This primitive liturgy 
was partly supplanted in France by the Roman 
in the time of Pepin, and was superseded by the 
latter altogether in the reign of Charlemagne. 
But MSS. of it remain, of which some are earlier 
than the eighth century [Forbes and Neale’s 
Gallican Liturgies, pref.j, and the Mozarabic is 
also known to be a very early form of it. From 
these it is not unlikely that critical study may be 
able to restore, in a great measure, the original 
Ephesian Liturgy, and so give us the primitive 
text from which those of France, Spain, and 
England were developed. 1 

“ The early connexion between the Church of 
France and the Church of England was so close, 
that there can be no reasonable doubt of the same 
liturgy having been originally used in both 
countries. When St. Augustine came to England 
in a.d. 596, expecting to find it an altogether 
heathen land, he discovered that there was an 
ancient and regularly organized Church, and that, 
its usages ■were different in many particulars from 
those of any European Church with which he 
had been previously acquainted. By the advice 
of St. Gregory he introduced some changes into 
the liturgy which he found in use; the changes 
coming, not directly from the Roman Saeramen- 
tary of St. Gregory, but ‘from a sister rite, formed 
in the south of France by the joint action, pro¬ 
bably, of St. Leo and Cassian, about two hundred 
years before [a.d. 420] ■ having a common basis, 
indeed, with the Roman Office, but strongly 
tinctured with Gallican characteristics derived 
long ago from the East, and probably enriched, 
at the time, by fresh importations of Oriental 


1 The following table shews the association, existing between the principal liturgies of the ancient and modern 
Churches of Christendom, 


Table shewing the Descent of the Principal Liturgies now used in the Chttp.ch. 

OUR LORD’S WORDS OP INSTITUTION. 

Apostolic Nucleus of a Liturgy. [See above : sect. II.] 

;I 


Liturgy of St. James, Antioch, 
or Jerusalem. 


Liturgy of St. Mark, 
or Alexandria. 


Liturgy*of St. Peter, 
or Pome. 


Liturgy of St. John, St. Paul, 
or Ephesus. 


Liturgy of St. Basil. Syriac Liturgy of Present Liturgy of Ambrosian Liturgy. Sacrament ary 


St. James. 


Liturgy of St. Chrysostom. [Monophysite 
j Liturgies. ] 

Present Liturgy of Oriental 
and Kussiau Church. 


Egypt. 


of St. Leo. 

i 


Liturgy of Lyons. 


I 


Present Liturgy of Dio- Sacramentary Mozarabic, Liturgy of = Liturgy of 


cese of Milan. 


of Gelasius. or Spanish 
| Liturgy. 

Sacramentary 
of St. Gregory. 


Britain. 


Tours. 


Present Liturgy of 
Church of Rome 


Augustine’s revised 
Liturgy of Britain. 

Salisbury, York, and other 
Missals of English Church. 


PRESENT LITURGY OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Liturgy of Scottish 
Church. 


Liturgy of 
American 
Church. 
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■usages’ [Freeman’s Princ. Div. Sen\ IT. ii. 405]. 
Thus tlie Liturgy of the Church of England after 
St. Augustine’s time became a modified form 
of the more ancient Galliean, which itself was 
originally the Liturgy of the Church of Ephesus, 
owing its germ to St. Paul or St. John. The 
English Church of St. Augustine’s day, and long 
after, distinctly averred that its customs were 
derived from the latter Apostle; but in many 
particulars the work of St. John and St. Paul 
appears to have traversed the same ground, as it 
certainly did in the Church of Ephesus, and pro¬ 
bably did in the Church of England. 

“The liturgy thus derived from the ancient 
Galliean, and the more recent version of it which 
had been introduced by Cassian, was again re¬ 
vised by St. Osmund, Bishop of Salisbury, in 
a.jd: 1085 ; and it was the same liturgy which 
also formed the basis of the other slightly varying 
Offices that were used in different dioceses of 
England, and have come down to us by the 
names of these dioceses. The Salisbury Liturgy 
eventually supplanted all the others which were 
used by the Church of England, and became the 
principal basis of the vernacular Liturgy which 
lias now been used for more than three hundred 
years in all the churches of the Anglican commun¬ 
ion ” [Blunt’s Arniot. Book of Com. Prayer, 147]. 

This latter now exists in three forms, that of 
the Church of England (used also in Ireland and 
the Colonies), that of the Scottish Church, and 
that of the Church in the United States of 
America. But these three varieties differ little 
from each other, and are all derived from the 
ancient Latin Liturgy of the Anglican rite 
through the “ Order of Communion” of a.D. 1547, 
and the Prayer Book of a.D. 1548-52. 


IY. Tiie Structure op Liturgies. The varia¬ 
tions of detail which are found in the parent litur¬ 
gies of the Christian world are all engrafted on a 
struetural arrangement which they possess in 
common, much as four buildings might differ in 
the style and form of their decorations, and yet 
agree in their plans and elevation, in the position 
of their several chambers, and in tlie number of 
their principal columns. 

1.] There is invariably a division of the liturgy 
into three portions, the office of the Prothesis, the 
Pro-Anaphora, and the Anaphora, the latter being 
the “ Canon” of the Western Church, and the office 
of the Protliesis being a preparatory part of the 
service corresponding to the “ Prteparatio” of the 
Western Liturgy, and not used at the altar itself. 

In the Pro-Anaphora, the central features are 
two, viz. : [1] the reading of Holy Scripture, and 

[2] the recitation of the Creed. In the Anaphora 

they are four, viz. : [1] The Triumphal Hymn, or 
Trisagion ; [2] The formula of Consecration ; 

[3] The Lord’s Prayer ; and [4] The Communion. 
These four great acts of Praise, Benediction, In¬ 
tercession and Communion, gather around our 
Lord’s words of Institution and His pattern prayer, 
which form, in reality, the integral germ of the 
Christian liturgies. They are also associated 
with other prayers, intercessions, and thanks¬ 
givings, by which each is expanded and de¬ 
veloped, the whole blending into a comprehen¬ 
sive service by means of which the worship of 
the Church ascends on the wings of the Euchar- 
istie sacrifice, and her strength descends in Eu- 
eharistic grace. 

The order in which these several portions of 
the Liturgy are combined in the four ancient 
parent forms is shown by the following table:— 


Comparative Table, showing the Structure or the Four Parent Liturgies of the CnuRCii. 


St. JAMES (Palestine). 

St. MARK (Alexandria). 

St. JOHN (Gallican, Mozarabic 
and Ephesian). 

i 

St. PETER (Roman). 


f Prefatory prayer 


f Prefatory prayer 


f Prefatory prayer 


f Prefatory prayer 


Intro it 

hH 

1 Introit 


Introit 


Introit 


The little entrance • 


The little entrance 


Gloria in excelsis 


Gloria in excelsis 


Trisagion 

o 

It*. 

Trisagion 

o 


o 


o 

1 Lections from Old and 


| Epistle and Gospel 

> 

Epistle and Gospel 

Lt 

Epistle and Gospel 

> 

j New Testament 

p ' 

Prayer after Gospel 


! Oblation of elements 

p 


g " 

! Prayer 

tv 

o 

Expulsion of Catechumens 

tr* 


M. 


p"* 

| Expulsion of Catechumens 

H 

go 

The great entrance 

o 


s 


o 

i The great entrance 


Kiss of peace 

p 




P 

Nicene Creed 


c C reed 


Nicene Creed 


Nicene Creed 


Kiss of peace 

r Sursuin corda 


L Expulsion of Catechumens 

J 

^ Oblation of elements 


l Prayer for all conditions 


Prayer for church militant 


r Prayer for the church 
* 

? 1 

r Sursum corda 


r Sursuin corda 


Prayer for the departed 



8 ' 



Triumphal Hymn 


Triumphal Hymn 


Triumphal Hymn. 

, 

p 1 

t Triumphal Hymn 






Prayer for quick and dead 

° 1 

' Commemoration of living 






Kiss of peace 


(Te igitur) 


Commemoration of Insti¬ 


Commemoration of Insti¬ 


Commemoration of Insti¬ 


Words of Institution 


tution 


tution 


tution 


Oblation 


Oblation 


Oblation 


Elevation and fraction of 


Commemoration of dead 

II 

Invocation. 


Invocation 


host into nine parts 


Union of consecrated ele¬ 


Prayer for quick and dead 

> 

Union of consecrated ele¬ 


Invocation 


ments 



p 

ments 




Elevation 

P 1 
■ K-j J 

! 

L * 

Prayer 

l-i 

i 




Lord’s Prayer 

o 

Lord’s Prayer 


1 Lord’s Prai^er 

£ < 

Lord’s Prayer 

O 

Embolisnms 

P 

Embolismus 

£5 

Embolismus 

§ i 

Embolismus 

p 

Union of consecrated ele¬ 


Prayer of intense adoration 


Union of consecrated ele¬ 




ments 


Fraction 


ments 

% 



Elevation 


Confession 






Fraction 








Communion 


Communion 


Communion 


Communion 


Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving 


Prayer 


Thanksgiving 

j 

Dismissal with pax 


Dismissal with blessing 


Dismissal by the deacons’ 


Dismissal with blessing 






declaration “ The mys- 

I 


1 

k 



1 

l teries are complete” 

V. 

i 
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2.] There is also, in the seeond plaee, a sub¬ 
stantial agreement among all the four great 
parent Liturgies as to the formula of Consecra¬ 
tion, shewing that the early Chureh constantly 
maintained certain principles in respect to this 
essential part of the Eueharistic rite, whatever 
verbal variations were introduced. This identity 


Liturgy 

of form does, in reality, extend to other portions 
of the rite, but as it is most eonspieuous in the 
forms of Consecration, it is here shewn by print 
ing them in parallel columns, but a similar com¬ 
parison of the rest of the Anaphora would occupy 
more spaee than ean be given to it in this 
work. 


Comparative Table of the different Forms of Consecration in the foregoing Liturgies. 


St. James. 


In the same night 
that He was offered, 
yea, offered up Himself 

for the life and salvation 
of the world, 
taking bread 

into His holy, spotless, unde¬ 
filed, and immortal hands, 
looking up to heaven, and 
presenting it to Thee, His 
God and Father, 

He gave thanks, 
sanctified, 
and brake it, 

land gave it to His disciples 
and apostles : 

saying, 

Take, eat; 
this is My body, 

■which is broken and given 
for you, 

for the remission of sins. 
Likewise after supper He took 
the cup, and mixed it with 
wine and water, and looking 
up to heaven, and present¬ 
ing it 

to Thee, His God and Father, 
He gave thanks, 
sanctified and blessed it, He 
filled it with the Holy Ghost, 
and gave it to His disciples, 

saying, 

Drink ye all of this ; 

This is My blood of the New 
Testament, w^hich is shed 
for you and for many 

for the remission of sins. 

Do this in remembrance of Me: 

for as often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, 
ye do shew forth the death of 
' the Son of Man 
! and confess His resurrection 


St„ Mark. 


In the same night 
when He delivered Himself 
for our sins, 

and was about to suffer death 
for mankind, 

He took bread 

into His holy, spotless, and un¬ 
defiled hands, and looking 
up to Thee, His Father, but 
our God and the God of all, 

He gave thanks, 

He blessed, sanctified, 
and brake it, 
and gave it to them, 

saying, 

Take, eat; 
for this is My body, 
which is broken and given 

for the remission of sins. 

In like manner He took the 
cup after supper, and mix¬ 
ing it with wine and water, 
and looking up to Thee His 
Father, but 

our God and the God of all, 
He gave thanks, 

He blessed, He filled it with 
the Holy Gliost, and gave 
it to His holy and blessed 
disciples, 

saying, 

Drink ye all of tlris, 
for this is My blood of the 
New Testament, which is* 
shed and given for you and 
for many 

for ‘the remission of sins. 
Do this in remembrance of Me, 

for as often as ye shall eat this 
bread and drink this cup, 
ye do shew forth My death 


St. John. 


Be present Jesus, thou good 
Priest, in the midst of us 
as thou wast in the midst 
of Thy disciples, sanctify 
this oblation, that we may 
receive it at the hand of 
Thy Holy Angel, 0 Holy 
Lord and eternal Redeemer. 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the 
night wherein He was be¬ 
trayed, 


took bread. 


and giving thanks, 

He blessed 
and brake it, 

and gave it to His disciples, 

saying, 

Take, eat ; 

This is My body, 
which is given for you. 

Do this, as often as ye eat it, in 
remembrance of me. 

In like manner after He had 
supped. He took the cup, 


saying, 

This is the cup of the New 
Testament in My blood, 
which is shed for you and 
for many 

for the remission of sins. 
Do this, as often as ye drink it, 
in remembrance of me. 

As often as ye eat this bread 
and drink this cup, 
ye will shew forth the Lord’s 
death 


till He come. 

(From a Mozarahic liturgy.) 


St. Peter. 


Therefore, 0 Lord, we beseech 
Thee graciously to accept 
this oblation of our bounden 
service and of Thy whole 
family : dispose our days in 
Thy peace, and command 
us to be delivered from 
eternal damnation, and to 
be numbered in the con¬ 
gregation of Thine elect, 
through Christ our Lord. 

Which oblation do Thou, 0 
God, we beseech Thee, 
vouchsafe to render in all 
respects, blessed, approved, 
effectual, reasonable, and 
acceptable, that it may be 
made unto us the Body and 
Blood of Thy most beloved 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Who, the day before He 
suffered, 


took bread 

into His holy and venerable 
hands, and lifting up His 
eyes to heaven to Thee, His 
God and Father Almighty, 

giving thanks to Thee, 
lie blessed it, 
brake it, 

and gave it to His disciples, 
saying, 

Take and eat ye all of this, 
for this is My body. 


In like manner after He had 
supped, taking also this 
glorious cup into His holy 
and venerable hands, 


giving thanks likewise unto 
Thee, He blessed it, 
and gave it to His disciples, 


saying, 

Take and drink ye all of it, 
for this is the cup of My blood 
of the New and eternal 
Testament; the mystery of 
faith, which shall be shed 
for you and for many 
for the remission of sins. 


Wherefore, 0 Lord, we Thy 


until His coming again. 


and confess My resurrection 
and ascension 
till My coming again. 


Wherefore having in remem-, Shewing forth therefore, 0 


E K 
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Comparative Table of the different Forms of Consecration in the foregoing Liturgies— continued . 


St. James. 


brance His life-giving pas¬ 
sion, salutary cross, death, 
burial, and resurrection on 
the third day from the dead, 


His ascension into heaven, 
and sitting on the right hand 
of God the Father, arid His 
second bright and terrible 
appearance, when He shall 
come with glory to judge 
the quick and the dead, 
and shall render to every 
man according to his works; 


We sinners offer to Thee, 0 
Lord, this tremendous and 
unbloody sacrifice, beseech¬ 
ing Thee not to deal with us 
after our sins, nor reward us 
according to our iniquities, 
but according to Thy clem¬ 
ency and ineffable love to¬ 
wards mankind, overlook 
and blot out the handwrit¬ 
ing that is against us Thy 
servants, and grant ns Thine 
heavenly and eternal re¬ 
wards, such as eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, nor 
have entered into the heart 
of man, even such as Thou 
hast prepared for them that 
love Thee, and reject not 
this people for me and my 
sins, 0 Lord, (“thrice") for 
this people and Thy Church, 
make this supplication be¬ 
fore Thee. 

Have mercy upon us, God the 
Almighty; have mercy upon 
us, 0 God our Saviour; have j 
mercy upon us, 0 God, after 
Thy great mercy, and send 
down upon these 
Gifts which are here before 
Thcc, 

Thy most Holy Spirit; 
even the Lord and Giver of 
Life, who with Thee, 0 God 
the Father, and with Thine 
Only-begotten Son, liveth 
and reigneth a consubstan- 
tial and co-eternal Person ; 
who spake by the law, by 
the prophets, and by the 
New Testament, descended 
in the form of a dove upon 
onr Lord Jesus Christ in 
the river Jordan, and rested 
upon Him, and came down 
in the shape of fiery tongues 
upon Thine Apostles when 
they were assembled on the 
day of Pentecost, in the 
upper room of the holy and 
glorious Zion. Send down, 
0 Lord, this Thy most Holy 
Spirit upon ns, and upon 
these Thy Holy Gifts here 
set before Thee ; 
that by His good and glorious 
presence He may sanctify 
and make this Bread the 
Holy Body of Thy Christ 
( People, Amen), 

and this cup the Blood of Thy 
Christ 

{People, Amen). 


St. Mark. 


Lord Almighty and Heaven¬ 
ly King, the death of Thine 
Only-begotten Son, our 
Lord, o:ir God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and confess¬ 
ing His blessed resurrection 
from the dead on the third 
day, His ascension into 
heaven, and His session on 
the right hand of Thee His 
God and Father, and also 
looking for His second and 
terrible and dreadful ap¬ 
pearance, when He shall 
come in righteousness to 
judge the quick and dead, 
and to render to every man 
according to His works ; 

We, 0 Lord, have set before 
Thee Thine own out of 
Thine own gifts. 

And we pray and beseech 
Thee, 0 Thou lover of man¬ 
kind, 


send down from Thy holy I 
heaven, the habitation of 
Thy dwelling, from Thine 
infinite bosom, the Para¬ 
clete, the Spirit of Truth, 
the Holy One, the Lord and 
Giver of Life; 


who spake in the law, in the 
prophets, in the apostles, 
who is everywhere, and fills 
all things, sanctifying whom 
He pleases, not ministerially 
blit according to His own 
will, simple ill nature, but 
various in operation, the 
fountain of all divine graces, 
consubstantial with Thee, 
proceeding from Thee and 
sitting with Thee, on the 
throne of His kingdom, to¬ 
gether with Thy Son, our 
Lord, onr God, and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Send down 
Thy Holy Spirit upon ns, 
and upon these loaves and 
these cups, that the Al¬ 
mighty God may sanctify 
them, and thoroughly con¬ 
secrate them, making the 
bread the Body, 
and the cup the Blood of the 
New Testament of our Lord 
Himself, our God and Savi¬ 
our and Supreme King Jesus 
Christ. 


St. John, 


Sanctify, 0 eternal Almighty 
God, by Thy mercy, those 
things which have been or¬ 
dained by Thee. 

Vouchsafe freely to receive 
what we offer, and merci¬ 
fully to bestow upon us that 
in which we may rejoice. 

{Fragment of a Gallican li¬ 
turgy, discovered in the ab¬ 
bey of Reichenau, “Missale 
Richenovensef iv.) 


God of Abraham, God of Isaac, 
God of Jacob, God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, do tlion, propitious 
and favourable, from Thy 
heavens, receive in kindest 
love this our sacrifice : 

May there descend, 0 Lord, 
the plenitude of Thy majesty, 
divinity, love, virtue, bless¬ 
ing and glory upon this 
bread and upon this cup : 
and may we have a legiti¬ 
mate Eucharist in the trans¬ 
formation of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, that 
whosoever of us, and how 
often soever wc taste this 
bread and this cup, we may 
receive the memorial of 
faitli, the sincerity of love, 
the tranquil hope of resur¬ 
rection, and eternal immor¬ 
tality. 

(Missale Richenovense, iv.) 


St. Peter. 


servants, and also Thy holy 
people, having in remem¬ 
brance both the blessed 
Passion of the same Thy 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
as also His Besnrreetion 
from the dead, and likewise 
His triumphant ascension 
into the heavens, offer unto 
Thy Glorious Majesty of 
Thine own gifts and pre¬ 
sents, a pure host, a holy 
host, an immaculate host, 
the holy bread of eternal 
life, and the cup of ever¬ 
lasting salvation: 

Upon which vouchsafe to look 
with a propitious and serene 
countenance, and accept 
them as Thou wast pleased 
graciously to accept the 
gifts of Thy righteous ser¬ 
vant Abel, the sacrifice of 
our patriarch Abraham, and 
the holy sacrifice, the im¬ 
maculate host, which Thy 
high-priest Melchizedek of¬ 
fered to Thee. 

We humbly beseech Thee, 0 
Almighty God, command 
these things to be carried 
by the hands of Thy holy 
angels unto Thy high altar 
in the presence of Thy divine 
majesty, that as many of us 
as by this participation of 
the altar, shall receive the 
most sacred body and blood 
of Tliy Son, may be re¬ 
plenished with all heavenly 
benediction and grace, 
through the same Christ our 
Lord. Amen 


i 
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3. ] Another point in which the four parent 
Liturgies of the Church uniformly agree, is in the 
well-defined sacrificial character of their language. 
This is sufficiently illustrated by the preceding 
comparative view of the forms of consecration, 
and in the article Eucharist. 

4. ] The intercessory character of the primitive 
liturgies is also a very conspicuous feature common 
to them all. The Holy Eucharist is uniformly set 
forth, and used, in them as a sacrifice offered up 
to God for the benefit of all classes of Christians, 
living and departed. “ Then,” says St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, “after the spiritual sacrifice is per¬ 
fected, the bloodless service upon that sacrifice 
of propitiation, wc entreat God for the common 
peace of the Church ; for the tranquillity of the 
world ; for kings ; for soldiers and allies • for the 
sick; for the afflicted; and, in a word, for all 
who stand in need of succour Ave all supplicate 
and offer this sacrifice. Then we commemorate 
also those who have fallen asleep before us, first, 
Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, Martyrs, that at 
their prayers and intervention God Avould receive 
our petition. Afterward also on behalf of the holy 
Fathers and Bishops avIio have fallen asleep before 
us ; and in a Avord, of all Avho in past years have 
fallen asleep among us, believing that it Avill be a 
very great advantage to the souls for Avlrom the sup¬ 
plication is put up, while that holy and most aAvful 
sacrifice is presented” [Catech. Led. xxiii. 9, 10]. 
St. Cyril A\ r as speaking thus in Jerusalem, Avhere 
the liturgy used Avas that of St. James, and in 
that liturgy AA r e find a noble intercession exactly 
ansAvering to the description there gi\ T cn [Neale’s 
Transl. p. 52 ; Blunt’s Annot. Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 15G]. A similar intercession is to be 
found in the other liturgies, and it is evident that 
its use A\ r as one of the first principles of the 
Primitive Church. 

VI. The Literature of Liturgies is very ex¬ 
tensive, and only the more important portions of 
it can be here mentioned. A more complete ac¬ 
count may be found in Zaccaria’s Bibliotheca 
Ritual is, and Guerangcr’s Institutions Liturgiques. 

In addition to Avhat may be collected from the 
Avritings of the Fathers, as, for instance, of St. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, there are also several very 
ancient Avorks Avrittcn expressly as expositions of 
the liturgy and the other offices of the Church. 
As early as the middle of the fifth century, a 
Avork of this kind Avas Avritten by St. Proclus, 
Patriarch of Constantinople [a.d. 434], entitled 
in Latin De Traditiouibus Misses Divince, and 
also extant in Greek in Colled. Liturg., Paris, 
15G0. St. Isidore [Hispaleusis] Avrote two books 
De Divinis sire Ecclesiastic is Officii s, about a.d. 
G10, which contain seventy chapters on nearly 
every subject connected Avith Divine service; 
and these are additionally valuable as St. Isidore 
is reputed to have been the author of the Mozar- 
abic Liturgy. Alcuix [a.d. 7SO] is called the 
author of the Avork De Divinis Offidis, sive Ex- 
posit io Romani Ocdinis, generally known by his 
name, but it belongs to an age tAvo centuries 
later. Amalarius Symphosius of Metz [a.d. 820] 
wrote a book with the title De Divin is sive Ecclesi- 
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asticis Ofjiciis, which is sometimes assigned by 
mistake to his namesake Amalarius Fortunatus, 
Bishop of Treves, Avho Avas author of a tract De 
ratioue Ritumn B. Buptismatis. The first named 
Avork is very valuable. So also is that of Wala- 
frid Strabo [a.d. 842], De Ofjiciis Divinis, sive 
de exonliiset incrementis rev am Ecclesiasticamm, 
which Avas the chief liturgical authority during 
the Middle Ages. Next to this may be named 
the anonymous work knoAvn as Micrologus, 
Avrittcn about a.d. 1080-1100, and entitled De 
Ecclesiasticis observationibus, seu De Miss a rite 
celebranda. Whether “Micrologus” is an as¬ 
sumed name of the author, or a real one, or 
merely a title of the book, is unknown; but the 
work contains valuable illustrations of the sub¬ 
ject Avhich are not to be found elscAvliere. John 
Beleth, rector of the Theological School in the 
University of Paris [a.d. 1162], Avrote a Rationale 
Dioinorum Ojjiciorum: but this Avas only one of 
many similar short expositions of Divine service 
which appeared in the Middle Ages. They most 
of them gave way to Duraxbus [a.d. 128G], Avho 
gathered up the most valuable part of preceding 
works of the kind into his Rationale Dioinorum 
Officio r um, in eight books, Avhich was printed as 
early as a.d. 1459 . and has gone through a great 
number of editions. 

Nearly all the liturgical works extant from the 
fifth to the eleventh century were gathered into 
one volume by Hittorpius [a.d. 1568], and the col¬ 
lection is entitled De Divinis Catholicce Ecdesiae 
Offidis. Shortly after which Pamelius wrote 
a valuable work, Avhich was originally [a.d. 1571] 
printed under the title Liturg icon Latinum, but 
some time after his death [a.d. 1609], was re¬ 
issued Avith a ncAV title-page as Missale iSanctorum 
Patrum Latinorum. It contains the Gregorian 
and Ambrosian Liturgies, the Comes of St. Jerome, 
the Gregorian Antiplionary, and many other litur¬ 
gical relies of primitive ages. Two more impor¬ 
tant Avorks than any of the preceding appeared 
in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The first Avas Gavanti’s Thesaurus Sacra rum 
rituum: seu Commentaria in vubricas Missalis et 
Breviarii Romani [a.d. 1G4G]. The second Avas 
Cardinal Bona’s noble work De Reims Liturg ids, 
or Reruin Liturgicarum, libri duo [a.d. 1671]. 
This latter, like the preceding, has gone through 
several editions, of Avhich the best is that of 
Sala [a.d. 1747], Avith annotations, in three 
folio volumes. An even greater Avork followed 
in the next generation, MartTne, De Autiquis 
Ecdesice ritilms [a.d. 1736], Avhich is a great 
storehouse of liturgical erudition. To these great 
works may he added Le B run’s Explication des 
prieres et ceremonies de la Messe [a.d. 1726], and 
Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs of all 
Nations, in seven folio volumes [a.d. 1733], In 
modern times, the most valuable Avorks on the 
general subject of liturgies have been Palmer’s 
Ovigines Liturgicce [a.d. 1832]; Gueranger’s 
Institutions Liturgiques [a.d. 1840-51] and Free¬ 
man’s Principles of Divine Service [a. d. 1863]. 

The great authorities for the original liturgies 
are as folloAV3 : Goar’s Euchologion, or Rituale 
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Grcecorum [a.d. 1647, best. ed. 1730] ; Renau- 
dot’s Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio [a.d. 
171G] ; Mdratori’s Liturgia Rumania Vet us 
[a.d. 1748], for the Leonine, Gelasian, and Gre¬ 
gorian Sacramentaries, and several ancient Missals. 
Mabillon’s De Liturgia Gallicana, &c. [a.d. 
1G85] ; Brett’s Collection of the principal Litur¬ 
gies used in the Christian Church [a.d. 1720]; 
the great treasury of all, Assemanni Codex Litur- 
gicus Ecclesice universes, in twelve volumes [a.d. 
1746]. Daniel’s Codex Liturgicus, a modern 
German work, is also one of great learning and 
usefulness ; while .Neale's Translations of the 
Primitive Liturgies is a hook that brings them 
within the reach of English readers. 

Of works specially illustrating the liturgy and 
other offices of the Church of England, the follow¬ 
ing may be noticed. Masicell’s Ancient Liturgy 
of the Church of England, and Monumenta Ritn- 
alia Ecclesice Anglicance [a.d. 1846] ; Eorbes’ 
Missnle ad Uswn insign, e.t prceclar. Reel. Sarum. 
[a.d. 18G1] ; Cardwell’s Two Liturgies of Edward 
VI. [a.d. 1838] ; and History of Conferences con¬ 
nected with the Book of Common Prayer [a.d. 
1849] ; Merbecke’s Common Prayer Noted [a.d. 
1550" ; Walton’s Reprint of the Prayer Book 
of 1549 ; Keeling’s Liturgies Britannicce [a.d. 
1842] ; Stephens’ Edition of the Sealed Book of 
Common Prayer [a.d. 1849-54] ; Procter’s His¬ 
tory and. Rationale of the Prayer Book [a.d. 1857] ; 
Blunt’s Annotated Book of Common Prayer [a.d. 
1866], which gives the originals of all parts of 
the Prayer Book, as far as they have been dis¬ 
covered, side by side with the modern text, shew¬ 
ing its association with the ancient offices. 

LOGOS. [Word, The.] 

LOLLARDS. The followers of Wickliffe in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Respect¬ 
ing the origin of the name, there are different 
opinions—some deriving it from the Latin 
“ lolium,” a kind of tare, in allusion to the 
parable of the tares sown among the wheat, 1 a 
derivation probably invented by the monks or 
clergy of the time; others (recognising its more 
probably German origin) connecting it with one 
Walter Lolhardus, who was burned for heresy at • 
Cologne [a.d. 1332], about whom it is uncer¬ 
tain, [1] if Lolhardus was his name at all; and 
[2] whether it was a surname or an epithet (as if 
IValter the Lollard). The best authorities, how¬ 
ever, trace it to the German lullen, “ to sing in 
an undertone,” so that lolhard meant originally a 
singer, or “ one given to singing;” just as heghard 
meant a beggar, or “ one given to praying;” and 
was early applied in Germany to certain orders of 
lay people who assisted at funerals and performed 
other religious offices, which custom leading to 
extravagance and disorder, the name came to he 
used in an unfavourable sense to signify those 
who, under a solemn and religious profession, 
concealed a turbulent and mischievous character, 
with which meaning it passed towards the close 
of the fourteenth century into England, and 
became the designation of Wickliffe’s followers. 

1 See Bulls of Gregory XI. [a.d. 1377], and Xetter 

of Walden’s Fasciculus Zizaniorum. 
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Of Wickliffe’s personal history it is not neces¬ 
sary to speak, but it is important to understand 
the true character of his teaching, the popular 
estimate of which will he much qualified by a 
fair examination. For although a better acquain¬ 
tance with Scripture and antiquity will reverse 
the judgment of heresy pronounced against some 
of his opinions, there are others which must, by 
an impartial judgment, be pronounced erroneous 
in their nature and extremely mischievous in 
their tendency. 

As a specimen of Wickliffe’s alleged teaching, 
we give the articles laid to his charge in the trial 
at Blackfriars, before Archbishop Courtenay, a.d. 
1377-82. [Wilkins’ Concil. iii. 157 ; Lewis’s Life, 
Records, Ho. 31.] 

1. That the substance of material bread and 
wine remains, after consecration, in the Sacrament 
of the Altar. 

2. That the accidents do not remain without a 
subject after consecration in the same Sacrament. 

3. That Christ is not in the Sacrament of the 
Altar identically, verily, and really in. His 
proper corporeal person. 

4. That a bishop or priest, if he be in mortal 
sin, does not ordain, consecrate, nor baptize. 

5. That if a man be duly contrite, all exterior 
confession is superfluous or useless to him. 

6. That there is no foundation in the Gospel 
for Christ’s ordaining the mass. 

7. That God ought to obey the Devil. 

8. That if the pope be a reprobate and a 
wicked man, and by consequence a member of the 
Devil, he has no power over Christ’s faithful ones 
granted to him by any one, unless perchance by 
Caesar. 

9. That after Urban YI. ho one is to be re¬ 
ceived for pope, but that we are to live after the 
manner of the Greeks under our own laws. 

10. That no prelate ought to excommunicate 
any one, unless he first know he is excommuni¬ 
cated by God. 

11. That he who thus excommunicates is 
thenceforth an heretic or excommunicated person. 

12. That a prelate who excommunicates a clerk 
who has appealed to the king and council of the 
kingdom, is by that act a traitor to God, the 
king, and kingdom. 

13. That they who leave off to preach, or to 
hear the Word of God or Gospel preached, be¬ 
cause they are excommunicated by men, are ex¬ 
communicates, and in the day of judgment shall 
he accounted traitors towards God. 

14. That it is contrary to Holy Scripture that ec¬ 
clesiastical men should have temporal possessions. 

15. That it is lawful for any deacon or presby¬ 
ter to preach the Word of God, Avithout the 
authority of the apostolic see, or of a Catholic 
bishop, or any other. 

1G. That a civil lord is no lord, a bishop no 
bishop, a prelate no prelate, whilst he is in mor¬ 
tal sin. 

17. That temporal lords may, at their pleasure, 
take away temporal goods from a church habitually 
delinquent, or that the people may, at their plea¬ 
sure, correct delinquent lords. 
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18. That tithes are pure alms, and that the 
parishioners are able to detain them because of 
the wickedness of their curates, and bestow them 
on others at their pleasure. 

19. That special prayers applied to a particular 
person by prelates or the religious, are no more 
profitable to that same person than general prayers 
are “ cteteris paribus.” 

20. That any one by entering any private 
religion whatsoever, is thereby rendered the more 
incapable and unfit for observing the commands 
of God. 

21. That holy men instituting any private 
religions, whether of those endowed with pos¬ 
sessions or of the mendicants, sinned in so doing. 

22. That the religious living in private religious 
are not of the Christian religion. 

23. That begging friars are bound to get their 
living by the labour of their hands, and not by 
begging. 

24. That friars who beg after their sermons 
are, on that account, simoniaes, and those who 
confer alms on them are excommunicated, as well 
the givers as receivers. 

Now of these the first three, concerning the 
Eucharist, do not really contradict the doctrine 
of the real presence, 1 but only the mediaeval de¬ 
velopment of it, introduced by Pascliasius Rad- 
bertus in the ninth century; their effect, how¬ 
ever, on the masses in that day would be tanta¬ 
mount to a denial of any supernatural character 
in the Sacrament. 

Art. 4 strikes at the root of all sacramental 
efficacy, and was contradicted, in more recent 
times, by the Twenty-sixth Article of Religion, 
being, at least, as mischievous as the doctrine of 
Intention itself. Art. 5 goes, at least, beyond the 
truth, for though outward confession may be un¬ 
necessary 'where there is true contrition, it may 
yet benefit the penitent. Art. 6, if applied to the 
Eucharist generally, is false ; if specially applied 
to the “ sacrifices of masses,” as in the Thirty- 
first Article of Religion, it must be taken with 
the same limitation as that article, since the 
soundest Anglicans have acknowledged that there 
is a commemorative sacrifice. Art. 7 is absurd. 
Articles 8, 10, 11, and 12 partake of the error of 
the fourth, and are subversive of all Church disci- 
pline, and 13 still more so. Art. 14 is against 
all Church endowments, and is inconsistent with 
the conduct of Wickliffe himself, who held the 
mastership of Ealiol College, Oxford, the rectory 
of Lutterworth, and was also employed by Richard 

1 Compare on this point the answer of Sir John Old- 
castlc, the most thorough and turbulent of all Lollards. 
In his examination before Archbishop Arundel at St. 
Paul’s, with respect to the Sacrament of the Eucharist, 
he answered and said, “That as Christ dwelling here on 
earth had in Him Godhead and Manhood, yet the God¬ 
head was veiled and invisible under the Manhood, which 
was open and visible in Him, so in the Sacrament of the 
Altar there is the very body and very bread—bread, 
namely, which we do see, and the body of Christ veiled 
under the same which we do not see.” This is the 
very illustration which the ancient Fathers used, and 
which was so commonly received as the true view of the 
Eucharist, that it was "in its turn adduced to illustrate 
the union of the two Natures in Christ. 
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II. as a foreign ambassador. Art. 15 denies the 
authority of episcopal jurisdiction against all 
ancient precedents. Articles 16 and 17 are not 
only fatal to ecclesiastical discipline, but also to 
civil government, rendering, as they do, the sub¬ 
ject a judge whether the authority is to be obeyed 
or not. Art. 18 is completely opposed to the 
scriptural view of tithes, as the portion of our 
substance owing to God and given for the main¬ 
tenance of His Church, the worthiness of the 
person who receives it having nothing to do with 
the obligation. Art. 19, though probably directed 
against some prevalent abuse, is wrong in prin¬ 
ciple, as it denies the efficacy of special interces¬ 
sion which Scripture sanctions and enjoins [Gen. 
xviii. 23; Acts xii. 5; James v. 16]. The re¬ 
maining four propositions refer to the monastic 
profession as exercised by the friars. No doubt 
the corruptions then existing in the whole monas¬ 
tic system called loudly for reform, and naturally 
excited the indignation of a man who, whatever 
his errors, was unquestionably honest and sincere ; 
but it cannot be denied that the terms of his cen¬ 
sure, as contained in the above, are extravagant 
and untrue. 

Such was the teaching initiated by Wickliffe, 
and assiduously promulgated by his followers. 
And whereas he himself, when the occasion 
rendered it necessary, condescended to explain his 
statements, and so may have deprived some of 
them of their mischievous character, it is plain 
that his followers—as is the case in all such 
movements—carried them out to their fullest 
extent, and acted on them in their widest mean¬ 
ing. Thus ■while he himself appears only as a 
religious reformer and a censor of the moral 
abuses of the time, the Lollards, though at first 
known only as heretics, became, in the beginning 
of the next century [a.d. 1400], a turbulent 
political faction, so that those of them who suf¬ 
fered the extreme and horrible penalty of the law 
were hanged as state criminals and burned as 
heretics. 

Wickliffe died A.r». 1384. On his last exami¬ 
nation at Oxford [a.d. 1382], lie had been allowed 
to retire to his living at Lutterworth, and there 
pass unmolested the last two years of his life. 
Meanwhile the tares he had sov T n began to spring 
up with vigorous growth. Already [a.d. 1377], 
when he was summoned to answer for his opinions 
before Archbishop Courtenay in London, the 
spread of the sect may be gathered from the 
statement of Walsingham, that nearly all the 
Londoners were Lollards. Soon after the termi¬ 
nation of that inquiry, which, by frequent ad¬ 
journment, w r as prolonged to a.d. 1382, the 
House of Lords, at the instigation of the Arch¬ 
bishop, and with the consent of the Crown, 
though without the concurrence .of the Commons, 
passed an Act [Anno 5, Richard II.] for the re¬ 
pression of heresy—remarkable as the first mea¬ 
sure of the kind which appears in our Statute- 
book. The sheriffs are directed to make search 
for all strange teachers and cause them to be 
arrested and imprisoned. Two years after [a.d. 
1386], in a debate on a motion for supply, the 
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Commons boldly suggested the appropriation for 
State purposes of the revenues of the Chinch—a 
proposal which called forth a vehement protest 
from the Archbishop, and a dignified reply from 
the King that he would preserve the Church in 
as good state as he found it. 

Two years later [a.d. 1388], the spread of Lol- 
lardism was so considerable as thoroughly to 
alarm the Parliament, and an address was pre¬ 
sented from both Houses to the King complaining 
of it, and warning him of the dangers that would 
aeciue if effective measures ivere not taken. The 
King, in consequence, addressed letters to the 
archbishops and their suffragans, calling on them 
to act with greater vigour, and appointed two 
commissioners to peruse the Lollards’ books and 
make inquiry for those who abetted false doctrine. 
Imprisonment was still the only penalty for those 
convicted, nor does L appear that any one in 
England was, as yet, put to death for his religion. 
It was no doubt in consequence of this mandate 
that in the following year [a.d. 1389] Eoger 
Dexter and liis wife, Nicolas Taylor, and others, 
were summoned for heresy before the Archbishop’s 
Visitation Court at Leicester; and on their non- 
appearance were excommunicated, and the town 
laid under an interdict until they surrendered. 
Several of the parties in consequence abjured 
their opinions, and after a solemn publie peuanee, 
were reconciled to the Church. We next hear of 
the Lollards a.d. 1395. In that year letters of 
accusation against the clergy in general were 
affixed to the doors of St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey—some in the form of Latin verses and 
very vehement in their language. That this was 
the act of the Lollards there seems no doubt, nor 
that they were abetted in it by certain members 
of the House of Commons, Sir Ilichard Stury, Sir 
Lewis de Clifford, Sir Thomas Latimer, Sir John 
Montague, &e. Whereupon the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, and others, as 
messengers from the whole clergy, passed over 
into Ireland, where the King then was, and en¬ 
treated him to return and help the Church, now 
ineredibly afflicted with Lollards, who threatened 
to take away all possessions of the Church and' 
destroy all canonical sanctions. The King re¬ 
turning, called the above-named knights before 
him, and sharply rebuked and threatened them. 

In the same year there was also a petition pre¬ 
sented by the Lollards to Parliament, deprecating 
any harsh measures, and giving a statement of 
their peculiar opinions. These are nearly coinci¬ 
dent with those of Wiekliffe, but in some respeets 
an advanee upon them, condemning, in addition, 
—the eelibacy, the priesthood, and nearly all 
outward ministrations of the clergy; also war, 
the punishment of death, and the trades of 
goldsmiths and sword-cutters. 

The next epoeli in the history of Lollardism, 
as of religion generally, is that notable one, when, 
in the first year of Henry IV., the Statute u De 
hreretieo eomburendo ” became part of the law. 
Up to this time the 'worst punishment which 
could be inflieted on the holders of heretical 
opinions was, on the part of the Church, exeom- 
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muuieation, on that of the State, imprisonment. 
The introduction of the punishment of death in 
the terrible form already in use in other countries, 
marks a strong opinion on the part of legislature 
of the dangerous character, and of the wide pre¬ 
valence of the obnoxious tenets, as well as an 
acknowledgment of the inefficaey of all existing 
machinery to restrain them. 

The measure now framed was not the aet of 
the clergy alone, but of the three estates of the 
realm. It originated in a petition of the Com¬ 
mons, such being the form in which the mind of 
that House was in those days generally expressed; 
and having obtained the consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, received the assent of the 
Crown. By it the civil authorities were em¬ 
powered to inflict the extreme punishment of 
death by burning upon offenders convicted of 
heresy, and handed over to them by the eeelesi- 
astical courts. Under this Statute in the follow¬ 
ing year, one William Sawtre, Priest of St. 
Osyth’s, a ehureli then existing beside St. Paul’s, 
suffered. He had been formerly in the diocese 
of Norwich, and had professed himself a Lollard; 
but being summoned before the Bishop’s court 
had recanted, was set at liberty, and came to 
London. His recantation weighing upon his 
conscience, he reavowed his former opinions, and 
on his apprehension was foolish enough to deny 
that he had already been an offender. The false¬ 
hood of this being detected, and a relapsed heretie 
being held especially obnoxious to the law, it 
was resolved to make an example of him; and 
the unhappy man suffered in Smithfield, March 
1401. Tire second victim known to have 
perished at the stake was John, or Thomas Bad by, 
tailor or smith, who, on the 1st March 1410, was, 
after an examination b} 7 Archbishop Arundel, 
conveyed to Smithfield and there burned. The 
king’s eldest son being present, offered him par¬ 
don if he would recant, both before and after the 
fire was kindled, and again during his suffering, 
but in vain. 

Judging, however, by existing records, the 
instances of those -who suffered the extreme 
penalty for Lollardism, in this or the following 
reign, do not appear to have been numerous, and 
must have been in very small proportion to the 
number of its professors. Indeed, there seems to 
have been, oil the part both of the bishops and 
elergy, considerable unwillingness to proceed 
to extreme measures against them—an unwilling- 
ness very inconsistent with the general habits of 
the time in the administration of justiee, and 
much in advanee of the times as to humanity. 
Other regulations however rvere introduced about 
the same time, which mark the desire of the 
authorities of the Chureh to restrain the obnox¬ 
ious teaching. Such were the constitutions drawn 
up by Convocation under Archbishop Arundel in 
January 1409, in which the elergy were warned, 
under penalty of being regarded as abettors of 
heresy, against permitting unlicensed persons to 
preach in their ehurches or churchyards, a re¬ 
straint which pressed equally on the friars, who 
had hitherto exercised the right without impedi- 
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ment. But the most prominent trial of the time 
for Lollardism was that of Sir John Oldcastle, 
commonly ealled Lord Cobham, of great reputa¬ 
tion as a soldier, and said to have been an inti¬ 
mate friend of the Prince of Wales. He appears 
to have beeu a man of strong religions feeling, 
who early imbibed the tenets of Wicklilfe, and in 
whom they were carried to the farthest extent of 
religious fanaticism and political turbulence. 
[See Hook’s Lives, vol. iv. p. 511; Holinslied, 
Henry l 7 .] At first a loyal partisan of the House 
of Lancaster, he was led by ambition or religious 
zeal to place himself at the head of the Lollards. 
He procured learned clerks from Oxford, and paid 
them large stipeuds to propagate his principles. 
He dispersed preachers and emissaries wherever 
his territorial possessions, or those of his wife, 
gave him weight and influence, and protected 
them by his armed retainers. He eaused notices 
to be affixed to the doors of the London churches 
affirming that the Lollards were an hundred 
thousand strong, and ready to rise against all who 
did not favour their views. Cited to appear 
before Archbishop Arundel, he at first absented 
himself, and was judged contumacious. After¬ 
wards, having been apprehended, he declared him¬ 
self willing to rehearse and defend his opinions. 
These being submitted to a court of divines, were 
declared heretical, and Oldcastle was in conse¬ 
quence excommunicated, and condemned to im¬ 
prisonment in the Tower. But whether from 
Court favour, or from fear of dealing severely with 
a man of so much popularity, as he had been 
throughout the trial treated with great eourtesy 
and leniency, so at its close he was spared the 
punishment to which he had made himself liable, 
and probably by eonnivance of the authorities, 
allowed to escape. How he used his liberty is 
well known. Henry V. had not been nine 
months on his father’s throne, when the alarm 
reached him, while keeping his Christmas at 
Eltham, seven miles from London, that Lord 
Cobham, issuing from the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, was marching on London at the head of 
twenty-five thousand men, with the object of over¬ 
throwing the Government, burning and pillaging 
the churches, and establishing a regency under 
himself. The movement was defeated by the 
heroic promptness of the king, who marched at 
midnight, with the few friends and retainers lie 
was able to collect, to Fickers’ fields, the appointed 
place of rendezvous, and there arresting many 
Lollards who were awaiting the arrival of their 
chief, crushed at its outset what might otherwise 
have proved a serious affair. Those who were 
taken, many of them men of respectable condition, 
suffered, as was natural, the punishment of death. 
Oldcastle himself again escaped, and it was not 
until some time afterwards [a.d. 1417] that, being 
engaged in other treasonable attempts, he Avas 
arrested, and sentenced to the complex doom of 
being hanged and burned at the same time. From 
this period Lollardism mostly preserved the same 
character of a political rather than merely a re¬ 
ligious movement, and Avas obnoxious more to 
the civil than to the ecclesiastical poAver. That 
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the bishops Avere on the AAdiole inclined to deal 
leniently Avith it is curiously evidenced by the 
existence of the “Lollard” toAvers attached to 
some episcopal palaces; the true origin of Avliich 
is that the bishops, umvilling to subject the here¬ 
tics brought before them to the extreme punish¬ 
ment, did not hand them OA T er to the civil poAver, 
but imprisoned them Avithin their OAvn domains, 
the prisoners being maintained at their expense. 

Lollardism has generally been reputed the 
beginning of the Reformation. It should rather 
be regarded as a type of that movement, in its 
entirety embodying, if some of its better, so cer¬ 
tainly its Avorst features. Wickliffe may have pos¬ 
sessed the learning, honesty, and zeal of the 
earliest and best Reformers, but the movement he 
inaugurated soon presented the Avorst and Avildest 
excesses of the Puritans; teaching us that re¬ 
ligious reform is prone to run into extremes, and, 
unless guided and restrained by sobriety and 
reverence, is apt to produce even greater evils 
than those it is designed to remedy. 

LORD. Lord, the proper translation of Adonai, 
but used also ordinarily in place of Jehovah. Theo¬ 
logically, its usage in the Creeds is that Avliich is 
to be inquired into. There is [1] the Lordship 
attributed, as in the Athanasian Creed, to the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity; [2] the Lordship 
proper to Jesus Christ. 

[1.] The indAvelling of the Father in the Son 
and in the Holy Spirit, and the consequent attri¬ 
bution to them of the iSTame Jehovah is elsewhere 
treated of. [Circumincessiox.] From that in- 
dAvelling, and Avith that ISTame is the supremacy of 
dominion Avliich is expressed in the title Lord. 
Thus in the Athanasian Creed are enumerated 
the attributes which are derived to the Son and 
Holy Spirit as being wholly one in substance 
Avith the Father, Adz., that They are Uncreate, 
Incomprehensible, Eternal, Almighty. These, 
the chief attributes of Godhead, are summed up 
in the title God, from Avliich follows the Lordship 
next attributed. 

The Father, the First Cause of all, is Lord ; the 
Son is Lord, the Holy Ghost Lord, for in them 
dwelleth the Father’s fulness : the Son is Lord as 
Creator; the Holy Ghost Lord, for He at the be¬ 
ginning moved upon the face of the Avaters. 

[2.] Under the same title is included the King- 
ship of the Incarnate Son. The kingdom of 
Messiah Avas promised [Dan. ii. 44; vii. 13, 14], 
Avliich is the Church of Christ, as sheAvn by the 
Parables of the Kingdom, having its throne in 
Fleaven, whose origin is from Heaven, Avliich is 
administered by the poiver of Heaven: a spiri¬ 
tual kingdom reigning over the souls of men, 
set up against the kingdom of this world, A\ r hen 
the Avorld by sin had become the kingdom of Satan. 

To Christ as the Son of Man Avas the kingdom 
given, partially Avliile He Avas upon earth, the right 
of judgment [John v. 27], the power of forgive¬ 
ness [Matt. ix. 2, 6], poiver OA r er the old dispen¬ 
sation [Matt. xii. G, 8]; fully after the resurrection 
and ascension [Rom. xiv. 9 ; Phil. ii. 8-11; Eph. 
i. 20-22]. 

Accordingly it Avas St. Peter’s high argument 
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that Jesus who was crucified was Lord and Christ: 
and the proof was the Resurrection. It is to he 
noticed that the Resurrection of our Lord is con¬ 
nected in Scripture with His Sonship, as if the 
Resurrection were a second birth. See Acts xiii. 
33; Heb. i. 6, “ when He bringeth the second 
time the first begotten into the world.” The Re¬ 
surrection of Christ then is that which in Him 
our Head corresponds to the new birth, the re¬ 
generation of man. And they who are children 
of the Resurrection are members of His kingdom. 

Of Christ’s kingdom, lastly, it is said, that at 
the end, He shall give up the kingdom to the 
Father, that God may be all in all. 

LORD’S DAY. [Sunday.] 

LORD’S PRAYER, THE. This Divine for¬ 
mula was twice given to His disciples by our Blessed 
Lord ; first, at the beginning of His ministry, in 
the Sermon on the Mount [Mat. vi. 9-12] ; and a 
second time about a month before His Crucifixion 1 
[Luke xi. 2-4]. On the first occasion, our Lord 
was teaching a great multitude the general pre¬ 
cepts and principles by which His new develop¬ 
ment of Truth and Holiness was characterized; 
and when, in the course of this exposition, He 
had come to the subject of prayer, this formula 
was given by Him as an example of the true 
manner in which prayer ought to be offered, in 
contradistinction to the erroneous manner in 
which “hypocrites” and “heathen” were accus¬ 
tomed to pray. Having, therefore, said to each 
of His hearers, “ Thou shalt not be as the hypo¬ 
crites, .... use not vain repetitions as the hea¬ 
then do, ... be ye not like unto them,” He 
adds “After this manner, therefore, pray ye” 
[Matt. vi. 5-9]. On the second occasion, our Lord 
was not speaking to the multitude, but to a small 
circle of His disciples (perhaps to the Apostles 
only), who were with Him at a time when He 
had retired to pray, in one of the “ proseuchse,” 
probably, near Bethany. The holy example of 
His prayer worked upon the hearts of those who 
beheld it, and “ when He ceased, one of His dis¬ 
ciples said unto Him, Lord teach us to pray, as 
John also taught His disciples.” It was in reply 
to this request that the Lord repeated the words 
of the prayer which He had given to the multi¬ 
tudes at the Mount of the Beatitudes, “ And He 
said unto them, When ye pray, say, Our Father.” 

On the first of these occasions, the Lord’s 
Prayer seems to have been set forth as a typical 
example of the form in which prayer ought to be 
made; on the second occasion, the typical ex¬ 
ample was enforced as an absolute form, the 
“ after this manner pray ye” being exchanged for 
“ when yc pray, say.” Mede and other learned 
writers have supposed that the request made to 
our Lord referred to some authoritative and dis¬ 
tinctive form of prayer, which John the Baptist 
had taught his disciples according to a custom of 
the Jewish doctors. 2 JS T o disciple of Christ could 

1 According to Greswell, the Sermon on t'he Mount was 
spoken on September 17th, a.d. 27; the discourse in 
which the Lord’s Prayer is again enjoined, on some day 
between February 24th and Mareh 10th, a.d. 30, the 
Crucifixion being on April 5th, a.d. 30. 

2 “ The whole work of the Forerunner passed over unto 
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be so ignorant of Jewish habits as not to know 
how to pray, for the prayers of many were made 
publicly, as those of the Pharisee and the Publi¬ 
can in the Temple, or even ostentatiously, as those 
of the hypocrites, in the synagogues and at the 
corners of the streets. What the request em¬ 
bodied, therefore, seems to have been a desire 
that the disciples might have some special form 
of prayer given to them which should be specially 
adapted to the new circumstances in which they 
were placed by their discipleship: 3 a Christian 
rule of prayer which should set forth, or at least 
be in analogy with, the Christian rule of faith. 

There is no contradiction, however, between 
the two sayings with which our Lord introduces 
His prayer on these two occasions. For the 
outcos of St. Matt. vi. 9 not only does not ex¬ 
clude the force of an absolute injunction as to 
form, but is even used for it in a similar case in 
the LXX., where the form of Benediction given 
by God to Moses is prefaced with the words 
Outojs evAoyqcreTe tods vlovs ’LxpaA?) AeyovTes 
o-vto ?s [Xum. vi. 23], although there cannot be 
the least doubt it was to be used without any 
variation of the words. It is nevertheless possible 
that our Lord’s first direction had not been under 
stood by the disciples in this absolute sense, and 
that when asking for a dogmatic form of prayer, 
they did so under the impression that what had 
been previously given was only a typical form. 
If this were the case, the force of our Lord’s 
second injunction of it is much strengthened, 
and the value of its condensed language still 
further shewn. 4 

Grotius, Lightfoot, and some German critics of 
later date, have tried to prove that the Lord’s 
Prayer was founded on prayers which had been 
previously in use among the Jews. Thus a cento 
of expressions something similar to those of the 
prayer itself is culled from various portions of the 
Talmud and other Hebrew books, and by a treat¬ 
ment of “ free handling” they are brought into a 
form which partially resembles it. But this kind 
of proof has no weight whatever with a really 
critical mind, especially when it is remembered 
that the Gospels are of more ancient date than can 

the Lord. Therefore, after what form of words John 
taught to pray is not extant, because earthly things have 
given place to heavenly.” [Tertull. de Orat. i.] 

3 “ Our Lord . . . has determined for us, the disciples 
of the New Testament, a new form of prayer; for in this 
particular also it was needful that new wine should he 
laid up in new skins, and a new breadth be sewn to a new 
garment. ” [Ibid .] 

4 The verbal variations between the forms given by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke have led some critics, follow 
ing Origen, to suppose that they give two separate though 
similar prayers. These variations are, leaving out the 
Doxology, as follows :— 

St. Matthew vi 11, 12. St. Luke xi. 3, 4. 

rbv &prov t]/jlwv top eirtovcridp 
Sds tj/xTp a-ppepop' 6Ldov rjpip r6 k.o. 0' ripipav’ 

Kal &<pes i]puv 

Ta dtpaX^para ijpwp, d’s rds apaprlas -ppwp, 

Kal r/pets acpUpev Kal yap avrol &,<pUpev 

to'i s 6<p€L\erats TjpQp. iravrl dtpdXoPTi ppTp. 

The words given by St. Matthew have been those uni¬ 
versally adopted in liturgical use, but the English “tres¬ 
passes ” happily combines the sense of dfeiXypaTa and 
apaprlas. 
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De certainly assigned to any of the Hebrew sources 
from which this cento is drawn. “ After Light- 
foot, Sehoettgen, Wetstein, Drusius, Yitringa, 
Witsius, and Gurenhusins have laid under re¬ 
quisition every conceivable parallel passage, even 
from much later Jewish prayer-books, the result 
of their learning and industry shews that the first 
two petitions alone of the Lord’s Prayer contain 
what, after all, amounts to no more than allusions 
to well-known Old Testament or Messianic ideas 
and expressions. Besides, it is quite possible that 
the Jews may have borrowed even these from the 
Lord’s Prayer” [Lange on St. Matthew], If 
authentic parallels could be traced here and there 
they might be considered valuable as shewing 
that the principles of Christianity were in reality 
contained in the old Revelation, and that Christ 
came to fulfil, not to destroy, the ancient Truth, 
wherever that truth could be found. But no¬ 
thing less than the juxtaposition of such expres¬ 
sions, and their articulation into the form of a 
connected prayer, would be really sufficient evi¬ 
dence that our Lord borrowed from them the 
words or ideas contained in His own formula. 

Although the Lord’s Prayer is not again men¬ 
tioned directly in the Hew Testament, it was 
plainly referred to by our Lord on the eve of His 
sufferings, when He said to the disciples, “And 
when ye stand praying, forgive if ye have aught 
against any: that your Father also which is in 
Heaven may forgive you your trespasses” [Mark 
xi. 25]. It seems also to have been in the mind 
of St. Paul when he writes, that we “ have re¬ 
ceived the spirit of adoption whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father” [Rom. win. 15; Gal. iv. 6], as also in 
that of St. Peter, when he spoke of “ calling on the 
Father” [1 Peter i. 17], and traces of its familiar 
opening are to be observed in other places where 
“ adoption” is spoken of. St. Jerome [Adv.Pdag. 
hi. 3] and St. Gregory [Epp. vii. lxiii.] say that the 
Apostles used it in the consecration of the Holy 
Eucharist, and there can be little doubt, from the 
manner in which it was freely used in the Primi¬ 
tive Church of the following centuries, that they 
had also enjoined its use on all occasions of 
Divine service, and taught Christians to say -it in 
their private prayers. Certain it is, that among 
the earliest of Christian writings after the Apos¬ 
tolic age, there are two special Commentaries upon 
this Divine Prayer, one by Tertulliau, and the 
other by St. Cyprian, both of them written within 
about a century and a half after the death of St. 
John. No more recent commentator has excelled 
St. Cyprian in the beauty and depth of the ex¬ 
position which he gave to the Church j and the 
manner in which he writes about the subject of 
his Commentary shews that the Lord’s Prayer 
was as familiarly known to Christians of the third 
century as it is to those of modern times. 

The liturgical use of the Lord’s Prayer is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the writings of the Fathers, 
and it forms a conspicuous part of the ancient 
liturgies. This use of it seems even to have been 
known to the heathen, for in his “ Philopatris,” 
Lucian, in the second century, speaks of the 
Christian prayer which begins d~o tou narpos. 
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Lord's Prayer 

But perhaps he had heard it used at Baptism, 
when the custom was for each person to stand 
and say it immediately after ascending from the 
water [Apod. Const. vii. 44], St. Cyril of Jeru¬ 
salem speaks of it as being used in the Eucharis¬ 
tic Office immediately after the prayer of oblation 
[Cutech. Myd. v.], the same position being noticed 
by St. Augustine [Horn, lxxxiii. de Divers.], who 
also speaks of it being used daily before the altar 
of God, and heard by the faithful [Horn, lviii.]. 
St. Optatus likewise mentions its liturgical use 
even by the Donatists [lib. ii. iii.], as does St. 
Ambrose [de Sacrcim. vi. ad fin.]. The Fathers of 
the East and West thus witness to the universal 
use of the Lord’s Prayer in the celebration of the 
Eucharist, and the Clementine is the only one of 
all the ancient liturgies in which it is not found. 
It is always associated with the act of Consecra¬ 
tion, the Eastern Liturgies of St. James, St. Mark, 
and St. Chrysostom, together with the Roman, 
using it before the Fraction of the Host, while 
the Ambrosian and Mozarabic use it after, 
though not, as in our modern English Liturgy, 
after the Communion. It is always, also, pre¬ 
ceded by a prayer for grace and purity to use its 
■words aright. That in the Liturgy of St. Chrysos¬ 
tom is, “ Make us worthy, 0 Lord, with boldness 
and without condemnation, to dare to call upon 
Thee our God and Father Which art in Heaven, 
and to say but in other liturgies this prayer is 
longer, while in the Mozarabic and Gallican it 
varies according to the season, like the proper 
prefaces of the Sanctus. 1 In addition to this 
prefatory prayer there is also a supplementary one 
called the Embolismus, which is described under 
that word. Thus the Lord’s Prayer of the Liturgy 
was treated with a very high degree of reverence; 
a reverence which is still observed in our Eng¬ 
lish Offices by the use of the Lesser Litany— 
“ Let us pray. Lord, have mercy upon us. Christ, 
have mercy upon us. Lord, have mercy upon us ” 
—nearly every time that it is said in Divine 
service. It became a part, moreover, not only of 
the Eucharistic Office, but of every public service; 
and when some Spanish priests had introduced a 
custom of saying it only on Sunday, a special 
canon was passed by the fourth Council of Toledo 
[a.j>. 633], declaring that it must be said in every 
public or private office which they used [Cone. 
Tolet. iv. can. x.]. A similar provision was made 
by the Synod of Gorona [Cone. Gerund, a.d. 517, 
can. xi.] and by the ancient rule of St. Benedict, 
shewing what was the tradition of the Church on 
the subject. 

It may be added, in connection with the rever¬ 
ence shewn towards the Lord’s Prayer, that no 
unbaptized persons were permitted to use it. The 
Competentes were thoroughly instructed in its 
meaning by catechetical lectures, like those of 
St. Cyril and St. Augustine. During the week be- 

1 This preface to the Lord’s Prayer was retained in the 
original English Liturgy in the form, “As our Saviour 
Christ hath commanded and taught us, we are bold to 
say but the ancient Embolismus, “Libera nos, qiuesn- 
mus, Domine, ab omnibus malis, prmteritis, prsesentibus, 
et luturis, ” was dropped out of the service altogether. 
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Lord's Supper 

fore Baptism they were required to learn it by 
heart, and immediately after Baptism they were 
required to use it for the first time as a prayer, 
being then qualified as the children of God to say 
“ Our Father” [Aug. Horn. lix. 1]. After that they 
were enjoined to use it daily [ibid, lyiii. 12], as a 
kind of daily absolution by which their trespasses 
received daily forgiveness [ibid. lvi. 11, exxxi. 8; 
EncMrid. lxxi.; limn, de temp. exix.]. 

LORD’S SUPPER. A term originally be¬ 
longing to the love-feast which aeeompanied the 
eelebration of the Holy Eueharist [Agap;e], and, 
from it, used as the liturgieal name of Maundy 
Thursday. Its Latin equivalent, “ Coena Domini,” 
is onee used by St. Augustine [ Ep . exviii. 5] in 
association both with the love-feast and the 
Eueharist, and onee (in a more doubtful way) by 
St. Jerome in his Commentary on 1 Cor. xi. 20, 
but it can seareely be said to have been known as 
a name for the Eueharist in aneient times. 

In early English, whenever this name was used, 
it was applied either to the Last Supper, or to the 
marriage supper of the king in the parable. 
Thus a MS. in the British Museum [Harl. MS. 
1701] written about a.d. 1360, is entitled “Medy- 
taeions of the Soper of our Lorde Ihu, and also 
of His passyn,” &e., the contents of whieh are thus 
indicated:— 

“Foure thynges thou most haue yn thy thoght 
That yn thys soper eryst hath wrought. 

The fyrst ys a bodily leding 
The secunde ys liys dyeyples fete washynge 
The threde yn brede hymself takying 
The fourthe a sermon of fayre makyng. ” 

And the Mirror of our Lady [a.d. 1530] says, 
“ There is thre maner of people, whyehe as the 
gospel tellyth, were ealled to oure Lorde’s soper, 
and eame not, for pryde, for worldlynesse, and for 
fleshelynesse” [ Mirror , f. xlii.], the “ eertain man” 
being afterwards ealled “our Lord.” 

In 1530, the term “ Coena Domini” is used in 
the Confession of Augsburg, whieh, and its ad- 
doption by Calvin [fust. iv. 22], points, perhaps, 
to the origin of its popular use. In the first ver¬ 
nacular “ Order of Communion” it was not used ; 
but the first Aet of Parliament passed in the 
reign of Edward YI. [1 Edw. YI. eap. 1, a.d. 
1547] spealcsofthe Sacrament as“eommonlyealled 
the Saerament of the Altar, and in Seripture 
the Supper [1 Cor. xi. 20] and Table of the Lord 
[1 Cor. x. 21], the eomnmnion [L Cor. x. 16] and 
partaking of the body and blood of Christ [1 Cor. x. 
16, 17].” The title of the Liturgy in the Prayer 
Book of 1549 is, “The Supper of the Lord, and 
the Holy Communion, eommoniy ealled the Mass; ” 
and in that of 1552 it is, “The Order for the 
Administration of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy 
Communion.” 

The novel and inexaet use of the term thus en¬ 
grafted oil its aneient use has led to much popular 
confusion between the aetual Cceua Domini at 
whieh the Eueharist was instituted and the 
Eueharist itself [Luke xxii. 20 and 1 Cor. xi. 
25]. This eonfusion has also been inereased by 
familiarity with Leonardo da Yinei’s pieture of 
the Last Supper, which was painted for the din- 
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ing-room of the Dominiean Convent of St. Maria 
delle Grazie at Milan, but whieh has been fre¬ 
quently associated with the Altar in seulpture and 
painting, and often spoken of as a representation 
of the Institution of the Eueharist. The theo- 
logieal result has been a tendency to depress the 
higher aspeets of the Sacrament, and to dwell dis¬ 
proportionately on that whieh looks towards human 
love and fellowship. 

LORD’S TABLE. A designation of the Chris¬ 


tian Altar •whieh looks to its eommunion aspeet, 
that of a table provided by God in the wilderness, 
from whence He feeds men with the Bread of 
Heaven [Ps. lxxviii. 19]. The Scriptural use of 
the word “ table,” when associated with the Name 
of the Lord, refers to the provision whieh He 
offers, not to the wooden or other fabrie on whieh 
it is spread. Thus flesh or food [5St2], bread 

[zpl, and [j?] meat, are translated by rpaire^a, 
“ table,” in the Septuagiut, and niensa in the 
Yulgate [Ps. lxxviii. 19, 20; 1 Sam. xxiii. 26; 
Dan. i.]; and when the t pd~e£a of the Lord is 
eontrasted with the “table of devils” [1 Cor. x. 
21], it is with reference also to the food partaken 
of at the Love-feasts of the Lord, as eontrasted 
with that partaken of at idol-feasts. 

By a natural transition, the term has been ap¬ 
propriated to the AJtar itself, as well as to the 
feast provided there; but the name given to the 
Altar by the Primitive Chureh was Ovo-iao-rypiov, 
and it is not ealled a table by any Christian 
writer during the first three eenturies. The use 
of the word is very exhaustively discussed by 
Mede, whose works [pp. 382-392 and p. 860, ed. 
1677] may be referred to for further study of 
the point. [Altar.] 

LOYE. [Virtues, Theological.] 
LOVE-FEASTS. [Agapjg.] 
LUTHERANISM. The doctrinal system 
framed by Luther and his fellow reformers, and 
maintained by the eommunity which bears his 
name. It is contained in the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession, a statement of the belief of the Reformers 
presented to the Emperor Charles Y. at a Diet 
held at that town [a.d. 1530]; the articles of 
Smalkald, framed by Luther at a meeting of Pro¬ 
testant prinees in that place; and a document ealled 
“Forma Coricordiie,” drawn up 1 by six Lutheran 
doctors at Berg [a.d. 1574]. The first distinctive 
feature of Lutheranism, as eontrasted with the 
theology then prevailing, is the sole authority of 
Seripture. The AVord of God was in Luther’s 
eyes supreme, and, what is more speeifie, the 
sense of it in his view was so plain and easy (for 
he rejected all allegorieal or metaphorical mean¬ 
ings) as to be within reach of every one acquainted 
with the original language. Of the aneient ereeds 
little aeeount is made, though both the Nieene 
and that of the Apostles are referred to in the 
Augsburg Confession, and one or other is gene¬ 
rally reeited by the minister in the eourse of the 
Divine serviee. 

1 It was first prepared at Turgau, and reviewed at Berg. 
Though called a Form of Concord, it had anything but a 
pacific effect, and was itself a great cause of controversy. 
It is principally on the subject of the Eucharist. 
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On the all-important verities of the Trinity in 
Unity, the Incarnation and Atonement, the 
Lutheran Confession coincides with the Catholic 
faith. But the main article of Lutheranism is 
the doctrine of “justification by faith only.” 

It is important that the meaning of this should 
be clearly stated. It is shewn in the article on 
Justification' that the word “justified” has in 
theology two meanings, [1] to be made righteous, 
[2] to be accounted, righteous. In speaking of 
man being justified by faith, the word is used by 
the Reformers in the latter or, as it is called, the 
“forensic” sense. Again, the words “ by (or on 
account of) faith,” are understood to mean, nega¬ 
tively, by no merit of our own, and, positively, 
by the free grace of God for the merit of Christ, 
our trust and reliance on which is the eondition 
of our justification. 

The doctrine that we are justified by faith, 
therefore, earcfully stated, means no more than 
that we are accepted with God, not for our own 
merits, but only of His grace and mercy for the 
merit of His Son. But it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that this doctrine, as it is clearly taught 
in Scripture, was not also believed by the Church, 
or that Luther was really the discoverer or inventor 
of it. The earliest of the Christian Bathers [a.d. 
100], St. Clement of Rome, in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, gives a most explicit statement of it. 
St. Augustine, in the fourth century, is a full 
expounder of the doctrine of grace; and the 
dying words of St. Bernard, in the twelfth century 
—the great monastic saint of the Middle Ages— 
are quoted with approval by Luther himself, as 
expressing the renunciation of his own works and 
entire trust in the merits of Christ. 

But though never denied by the Church, it had 
been no doubt obscured by two principal causes; 
[1] the subtle disputes and distinctions of the 
Schoolmen ; and [2] the growth and prevalence 
of practices under sanction of the Church, which, 
whether really or not, certainly appeared to con¬ 
tradict it, and would have that effect in the 
popular mind. To the former belong the ques¬ 
tions about Attrition, Contrition, Grace of Con- 
dignity, and Grace of Congruity. To the latter 
the custom of pilgrimages, penances, and the 
whole system of Indulgences, which, being carried 
on Before his eyes in the grossest form, first 
aroused Luther’s indignation, and led him to dis¬ 
cern how much both these eorrupt usages, and the 
disputations which were in those days the main 
study of the divines, contributed to overlay and 
obscure the revealed Truth of God. 

It was only natural and in accordance with the 
history of religious belief, that in their grasp of 
one neglected truth Luther and his followers 
should be led to overstate, and by dwelling on it 
too exclusively, at least appear to disparage others. 
And though the statement of the doctrine of 
Justification, framed as it is in the guarded lan¬ 
guage of Melanchthon in the Augsburg Confession, 
seems little open to exception, it is not to be 
denied that both Luther and many of his fol¬ 
lowers have been betrayed into erroneous state¬ 
ments on the subject, and that the popular con- 
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ception of the doctrine in the Lutheran body 
has not been favourable to holiness or strictness 
of life. 

Respecting the Sacraments, the Lutheran belief 
differs little from that of the Catholic Church. It 
acknowledges the necessity and efficacy of Bap¬ 
tism, as also the competency for it of infants; and 
anathematizes all Anabaptists, i.e. those who, 
denying the validity of infant baptism, repeat it 
on adults. 

In the Eucharist, Luther, as is well known, 
held most strongly the real Presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ, though denying Transubstan- 
tiation. His belief is generally supposed to be 
that called Consubstantiation ; but that of his 
followers in after times has considerably varied, 
and the mode of the Divine Presence has been a 
fruitful subject of controversy, both among the 
Lutherans themselves and also between them 
and other Protestant bodies. 

On the subject of Orders, Luther’s opinion ap¬ 
pears to have been modified by necessity. The 
Divine authority of the Christian ministry he 
fully acknowledged (and he appears to have reeog- 
nised the Apostolic origin of the three orders of 
bishops, priests, and deacons); but as no bishop 
embraced the views of the German reformer, that 
order, and with it the Apostolic succession, is 
lost to the Lutheran body. 

In Sweden and Norway, however, where 
Lutheranism became the established religion a.d. 
1527, and in Denmark, where it was established 
a.d. 1539, the Church is governed by bishops; 
in the former country, the Archbishop of Upsala 
being Primate,' though whether the so-called 
bishops possess the Apostolic succession is doubt¬ 
ful. In other countries, the Lutheran congrega¬ 
tions are governed by consistories composed of 
equal numbers of clerical and lay members. There 
is thus only one order of ministers, and these, in 
addition to preaching and administration of the 
Sacraments, appoint others by customs similar to 
those used among Scotch Presbyterians and Eng¬ 
lish Dissenters, namely, laying on of hands and 
exhortation. 

As regards Ritual, Luther, while claiming for 
himself and his followers liberty of divergence 
from the established ritual of the Church, regarded 
it also as a matter admitting of wide diversity of 
practice in different congregations, and held it 
comparatively unimportant what measure of the 
ritual then in use was retained by the Reformed 
communities. He excepted, indeed, those usages 
which had become objects of superstition; and 
yet in his later years he censured his disciple, 
Carlostadt, for violently ejecting the images from 
a ehurch, taking the ground that even these were 
among the things indifferent. The same variety 
of practice among Lutheran congregations in dif¬ 
ferent towns and countries has existed to this day, 
though in all, there is somewhat more of cere¬ 
monial than among the “ Reformed” or Calvinis- 
tic congregations. In a church where Lutheran 
worship is used, the central object is generally 
the altar, with a crucifix and lighted candles upon 
it. In the Swedish churches, splendid vestments 
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are worn by the officiating minister; in other 
countries, a gown only. 

Confession, Luther had no intention of abolish¬ 
ing, but acknowledged the advantage of it, and 
the power of the clergy to absolve. He denied, 
however, its necessity as an habitual practice, and 
not being regarded as obligatory, it soon fell into 
complete disuse. 

A peculiar and characteristic feature of the 
Lutheran system is its dependence on the civil 
power. This also is a result of the cireumstanees 
under which Luther was placed. Abandoned by 
the hierarchy, he was foreed to throw himself on 
the support of the eivil power, and those princes of 
Germany who favoured the Reformation became 
the natural protectors of the Protestant congrega¬ 
tions. Hence a sort of ecelesiastieal supremacy 
was aeeorded to the prince of every Protestant 
state, whieh, though guaranteeing for the Reformers 
the free exereise of their religion, left them under 
considerable restraints, and in danger of finding 
religion subordinated to politieal considerations. 

The history of Lutheranism from the Reforma¬ 
tion till the present time is a somewhat stormy 
one. Extending, in the time of Luther, over the 
greater part of Germany, and earned early into 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden, it has at 
no time either made any considerable addition or 
sustained any diminution of its territory. Neither 
has it been famous for foreign missions ; for the 
Danish mission to the eoast of Malabar [a.d. 
1706] appears to be the only enterprise of the 
kind undertaken by the Lutheran body. 

In controversies, however, and internal dissen¬ 
sions it is unhappily rife. The Lutheran com¬ 
munity appears to have inherited the polemieal 
ancl uncompromising spirit of its founder; and 
although during his lifetime its state was one of 
comparative quiet, when on his death his position 
was filled by the gentler Melanehthon, the sueees- 
sive controversies whieh broke forth greatly dis- 
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turbed the peaee of the Reformed Churches. 
These were ehiefly the eontest about Adiaphora, 
or things indifferent [a.d. 1548]; the dispute 
between Georgius Major and Amsdorf on the 
necessity of good works [a.d. 1552]; and the 
violent controversy ealled the Synergistic, i.e. 
eoneerning the eoneurrenee of the human will, in 
which the opinions of Melanehthon were violently 
attacked by Flacius and defended by Strigelius; 
the discord excited by the apparently heretical 
speculations of Osiander [a.d. 1549] concerning 
the righteousness of Christ. It was as an attempt 
to allay these dissensions that the document ealled 
the Form of Concord was drawn up, though it 
was itself more fruitful of strife than peaee. 

In the seventeenth century the chief events 
eoneerning the Lutheran body were the attempts 
at union [1] with the Chureh of England in the 
reign of James I. [a.d. 1615], and [2] with the 
Reformed French Calvinists. The tumults result¬ 
ing from the projeet of Calixtus to eombine the 
different Protestant systems [a.d. 1639], which 
gained the name of Syncretism, and those of the 
so-called Pietists at Leipsie [a.d. 1689], whieh, 
originating in a laudable attempt under Spener to 
promote a spirit of piety, ended in a good deal of 
fanaticism and disorder, are also to be notieed. 

In more reeent times, the Lutheran elergy, 
abandoning strict adherenee to their symbolical 
books, have allowed themselves a considerable 
laxity of opinion, but in this again there has lately 
been a reaetion, and many have zealously revived, 
especially on the subjeet of the Saeraments, the 
original teaching of their founder. Some of their 
divines have made invaluable contributions to 
modern theology and eeelesiastical history; among 
whom may be named the Chureh historians 
Mosheim, Neander, and Gieseler; the eommen- 
tators Tholuek, Stier, and Hengstenberg, the very 
philosophical theologian, as well as commentator, 
Delitzsch, and the theologian Dorner. 
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MACEDONIANISM. A heresy of the fourth 
century, which consisted in a denial of the Divine 
Nature of the Holy Ghost. This error was im¬ 
plied in the previous heresy of Arius [Arianism] ; 
for what was denied to the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity could hardly he allowed to the 
Third : hut it did not acquire distinctness till 
some time after the Nieene Council [a.d. 325], 
when it appears among the points on which the 
Semi-Arian party differed from the holders of the 
orthodox faith. It is then associated with Mace- 
donius, a man of the Arian faction, of venerable 
aspect, but great violence of temper, who having 
been by order of the Emperor Constantius forcibly 
introduced into the See of Constantinople [a.d. 
343], and there made himself odious by his cruel 
persecutions of orthodox Christians, was after¬ 
wards, on account of this and of an apparent dis¬ 
respect to the body of the late Emperor Constan¬ 
tine, through the influence of Acacius and his 
followers with Constantius, deposed [Socrat. ii. G, 
1G, 38]. It is on his deposition that Macedonius 
appears to have first broached the heresy which 
bears his name, and hence gained for himself and 
his followers the name of Pneumatomachi, or ad¬ 
versaries of the Spirit. Under that name they 
are refuted by St. Athanasius, then in exile, in a 
letter to Serapion [a.d. 3G0]. Macedonius was 
joined in his heresy by other bishops : Eleusius, 
late of Cyzicum ; Eustathius of Sebastia; Mara- 
thonius of Nicomedia; Sophronius, late of Pompei- 
opolis; but they do not seem to have been agreed 
in any positive opinion concerning the nature of 
the Holy Ghost—some with Macedonius himself 
maintaining Him to be a creature, others stopping 
short of this [Sozom. iv. 27; Socrat. ii. 45], 
though denying Him to be God; while others 
taught that the Spirit was created by the Son, 
and ministered to Him. 

The heresy spread chiefly in Thrace, Bithynia, 
the Hellespont, and the neighbouring provinces, 
even after the death of Macedonius himself, till 
it was finally condemned at the great Council 
held at Constantinople [a.d. 381], which, though 
it consisted almost entirely of Eastern bishops, 
has from the universal reception of its decrees 
been accounted the Second (Ecumenical Synod 
of the Church. On that occasion the Nicene 
Creed was enlarged by the addition of the clauses, 
“ the Lord, the Giver of Life, Who proceedetli 
from the Father” [Filioque], “Who with the 
Father and the Son together is worshipped and 
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glorified, Who spake by the prophets.” These 
statements, as appears from Epiphanius, formed 
part of a creed already in use in some parts of the 
Church, and are obviously founded on the follow¬ 
ing texts :—Matt. xii. 31, 32; Acts v. 3, 4; 1 
Cor. iii. 1G, vi. 19; 2 Cor. iii. 17. Their ac¬ 
ceptance by the Western Church is evidenced by 
the reply of Damasus, Bishop of Borne, to the 
letter of the Constantinopolitan Synod, communi¬ 
cating the enlarged creed. “ If any one deny 
that the Holy Ghost is really and truly of the 
Father, as is the Son, that He is of the Divine 
Substance, and that He is very God,—that the 
Holy Ghost is Almighty, Omniscient, and Omni¬ 
present, even as are the Father and the Son,” or 
“ say that the Holy Ghost was created or made 
oy the Son,” &c., let him be anathema [Theodor, 
v. 11]. The peculiar error known as Macedon- 
ianism has never apparently been revived in the 
Church. The Personality of the Blessed Spirit 
was denied by Socinus, as it is also by the modern 
sect of Unitarians; but His Personality once 
granted, the language of Scripture concerning 
Him is too high to admit the supposition that 
He can be other than Divine. 

MAGIC. It being foreign to the purpose of 
the present work to attempt a history of the art 
of magic, it is sufficient for the purely theological 
view of the subject to consider it as professing to 
call into exercise, at the pleasure of man and by 
means of an external ceremonial, certain super¬ 
natural powers. 

I." At the very outset then, and taking the best 
possible view of magic—supposing, that is, the 
intention of the magician to be good, and the 
powers he proposes to evoke altogether beneficent 
—the art appears to be a presumptuous and unwar¬ 
rantable attempt to do that which, from the very 
nature of the case, can be in the power of God 
alone. To connect supernatural agencies with 
physical objects, with an external ceremonial, 
must be God’s prerogative; and he who works 
by any such supposed connection is bound, for 
his justification, to shew the ordinance and promise 
of God. Unless he do this, his work, however 
beneficent in its purpose, is an unwarranted, and 
therefore a blasphemous, parody of sacraments. 
In the sacraments God has united the inward 
with the outward: and their solemnity and 
dignity shew, on the other hand, the depth of 
guilt incurred by those who without warrant 
assert another and similar union. That magic 
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in its best form is a parody of sacraments is seen 
in this, that they who deny sacramental grace 
class sacraments with charms and incantations. 

Wherever there has been a general practice of 
magic there has been a recognised distinction 
between lawful and unlawful magic. Such law¬ 
ful magic (we are speaking of the laws of a nation 
to which God’s revelation has not come), practised 
with an allowable or praiseworthy design, points 
to those wants and necessities in our nature 
which are met by sacramental grace. And as we 
cannot conceive any real -want in our moral and 
spiritual nature—any want arising out of the 
constitution of mind and body which God has 
imparted to us—unsatisfied by revelation, the 
existence among heathen nations of lawful magic 
is a proof that ti*ue religion must have its sacra¬ 
ments. Such magic, involving no immorality in 
its ceremonies, and practised for a good end, we 
may believe to have been one of the things which 
God winked at in the time of man’s ignorance, 
to have been forbidden at the entrance of reve¬ 
lation, and to become a blasphemy, if continued 
either to supplant or to supplement true sacra¬ 
ments. When man is in possession of appointed 
means of grace, has learned the power of prayer, 
and received assurance of angelic ministrations, 
an attempt to call in supernatural agencies in a 
different way becomes both presumption and dis¬ 
trust. 

II. The general corruption of the world made 
this comparatively innocent form of magic little 
more than a theory, and gave to the art an 
entirely different aspect. “ Magi ” became equiva¬ 
lent to “ Ycnefici ” and “ Maleficiand Magici 
Dii, the powers invoked by. magic, came under 
St. Paul’s decision, “ that the things which the 
Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, and 
not to God.” The purpose of magic became 
wicked, and its processes generally involved moral 
guilt. Theft, murder, lust, entered into the cere¬ 
monial which was to effect a compact with the 
Evil One. 

In a history of magic it might be possible to 
avoid the question whether there has ever been 
or can be any really successful magic : here the 
question must be met. The answer which -we 
venture to make to it is this: that there has 
never been any real subjugation of spiritual 
powers to the will of man, but that it may have 
pleased Almighty God to allow an exercise of 
Satanic agency to enter into the praetice of magic 
(as if in consequence of its processes), for a meet 
retribution to those who sought to call up such 
agency, or for the trial through their means of 
the faith of the elect. 

First, This theory may be rested upon the 
tenor of Scripture narrative and Scripture laws. 
In considering this, it is by no means asserted 
that it would be unworthy of the Spirit of God 
to bring His religion formally into opposition to 
a system of human imposture. That imposture 
(if magic were only such) was in itself a grave 
sin, very widely spread, and most pernieious. 
The magicians of Egypt, for example, if impos¬ 
tors, were not mere jugglers or conjurors : they 
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were sinful misleaders of the people ; and to con¬ 
front them with true miracles involves in it no 
unworthy conception of the Deity. But the 
tenor of Scripture history, of the Mosaic laws, of 
the teaching of the Prophets, implies the possibil¬ 
ity of a real entrance into magic of supernatural 
agency. In the Flew Testament, further, the 
Pythoness and her masters are not indeed pro¬ 
perly magicians, but the reality of that spirit of 
divination at least prepares us to believe that a 
supernatural power may have been exhibited by 
Simon Magus, or among those who “ used curious 
arts ” at Ephesus. Most strong of all is the proof 
from the signs and wonders which shall try the 
elect [Matt. xxiv. 24], the miracles by which 
Antichrist will deceive mankind [Itev. xiii. 14]. 
The first preachers of the Gospel being certainly 
opposed by men who pretended to supernatural 
power through the arts of magic ; these prophe¬ 
cies, asserting the reality of such signs and won¬ 
ders in time to come, make it probable that there 
was some reality in the earlier pretensions. 

Secondly, The theory in question is in analogy 
with God’s dealings with man in other respects. 
God takes the worldly wise in tlieir own crafti¬ 
ness, He makes the wicked reap as they have sown; 
and there is nothing incredible or difficult in the 
supposition that He may punish the attempt to 
call in supernatural power, by permitting evil 
angels to exercise their power, turning such per¬ 
mission to His own high purposes in proving 
thereby the faith of the elect. 

There may be called into operation, perhaps, 
by the practice of magic, as by the practice of any 
sin for which men unite, spiritual influences other 
than the agencies of evil angels. “Who shall 
dare determine,” asked Coleridge, “what spiritual 
influences may not arise out of the collective evil 
wills of wicked men?” To such influences Cole¬ 
ridge even gave the name of spirits, with the 
caution that spirits are not necessarily distinct 
persons, not necessarily souls or self-conscious¬ 
nesses ; that all minds are spirits, though it does 
not follow that all spirits are minds [Literary 
Remains, ii. pp. 211, 212]. But such influences, 
supposing them to exist, ean only operate in and 
upon the mind: their agency cannot account 
for the external signs and wonders whieh Scrip¬ 
ture teaches us to look for in the latter days. 
Such signs and 'wonders can be referred only to 
those evil angels who have at times, by God’s 
permission, a certain power over the physical 
world. 

The eanons of the Church against magic call 
for no special notice. They are brought together 
and classified in Bingham \Onrj. Eccl. xvi. 5]. 

But of great interest and importance is the 
question, In what way is the natural tendency of 
man to magical arts and superstitions to be met 
by the Church ? The need of Exorcism before 
Baptism perhaps ceases in a Christian country, 
for it appears to have had reference to that larger 
power of Satan -which appears to have prevailed 
among heathens and Jews, before the times of the 
Gospel, and whieh was subdued by degrees as 
Christianity spread. Mediaeval exorcism, going 
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far beyond the authorized practice of the Church, 
only fostered the superstition whose effects it was 
designed to reined}', and the history of exorcism 
is but one degree less sad than the history of 
magic. 

The less hurtful form of magic points to that in 
man’s nature which requires sacraments, and the 
want is met by true sacraments. So that want 
in man’s nature which gives occasion to amulets 
and charms, points to, and is met by, a true Church 
ceremonial. Keble’s words are most true and 
wise on this matter: “All sensible things may 
have other meanings and uses than we know of; 
spiritual and heavenly relations, associations, 
resemblances, apt to assist men in realizing 
Divine contemplations; the Church (no one can 
say how far by celestial guidance at first) selected 
a certain number-and order of sensible things; 
certain actions of the body, such as bowing at the 
Name of Jesus, and turning to the east in prayer; 
certain forms of matter, such as the cross and the 
ring, generally or always significant in themselves 
and very instructive, one might almost say need¬ 
ful, to children and men of childlike understand¬ 
ing and knowledge; such things as these the 
Church of God instinctively selected for her cere¬ 
monies, and combined them by degrees into an 
orderly system.” These ceremonies are the Chris¬ 
tian’s amulets and charms; for i£ as Keble goes 
on to represent them, they are a perpetual spiritual 
sacrifice, they bring, as does every true sacrifice, 
their proper blessing [Hooker’s Works, pref. 
p. xc.] 

Sacraments and ceremonies thus meeting and 
satisfying the spiritual wants of men, to them, in 
conjunction with true teaching regarding angelic 
ministrations, the Church trusts to correct the 
natural tendency of man to magical arts. "When 
catholic doctrine regarding angels is lost supersti¬ 
tion always appears. The enlightened nineteenth 
century has suffered from folly and superstition 
in attempts to connect the invisible world with 
the visible world, more gross and degrading 
than the rankest belief of our forefathers in 
witchcraft. 

MAMMON. A Syriac and Eabbinical word 
for riches. 1 In Matt. vi. 24, mammon, or riches, 
is symbolical of the world, the second of the ene¬ 
mies renounced at Baptism: ou to apyvpiov \kyo>v 
«£q<ri a^iAws ourcos, «AAd ty/v kt< rov apyvpiov els 
Tas woiKtAas f/Sova s yoprjylav [Clem. Alex. Strom. 
A r II. c. xii. sec. 71]. It is equivalent to the “lust 
of the eyes” in 1 John xi. 16 ; “the illusion” 
that is “produced in our higher mental nature by 
outward things seen otherwise than in the light 
of God” [Mill, Sermons on the Temptation, p. 60], 
Whether the order of the three enemies be taken 
as in the renunciation at Baptism, the devil, the 
world, the flesh; or as by St. John, the lust 
of the flesh, the lust of the eye, the pride of life, 
still the middle place is properly occupied by the 
world, which the Apostle represents as the seat 

1 It is a mistake to suppose that there was an idol of 
this name in the East [see Smith’s Did. and Alford, Note 
on Matt. vi. 24]. Milton’s personification in Par. Lost 
has probably spread this notion in England. 
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of all the three. The pomps and vanities of the 
world naturally hold an intermediate position, as 
of a mixed nature, between the purely carnal 
appetite and the purely spiritual sin whose dia¬ 
bolical source is pride [Mill, p. 85]. 

In Luke xvi. 9, mammon means simply riches, for 
the righteous may possess and use it rightly. In ver. 
3 the service of mammon is covetousness, <jnXap- 
yvpia, as Clemens Alexandrinus [Strom. IV. c. vi. 
sec. 30] interprets, referring to the passage in St. 
Luke, whereas, in the former passage, he has St. 
Matthew in mind, as the context shews. Mam¬ 
mon of unrighteousness is rightly interpreted by 
Schleusner not wealth unrighteously gotten, but 
wealth in its own nature unjust, as treacherous 
and playing its owner false. Comp. Prov. xi. 18, 
“’The wicked Avorketh a deceitful Avorlc,” turns out 
a thing Avliich plays him false. 

Thus Ave have the tAVO characters of the service of 
the world that it is illusory and idolatrous: illusory, 
because it never realizes to him Avho actually tastes 
these objects of desire the hopes of good Avhieh 
the lusting eye conceived in them Avhile distant; 
idolatrous, because it is the admission of a rival 
interest into that place in the heart Avhieh is 
reserved for God, and God only. And Avhatsoever 
homage is paid in our hearts to the world, as thus 
described, is paid in reality, and in the Divine 
esteem, to the hateful sovereign of it, to him Avhotn 
our Lord and His Apostles so frequently term the 
ruler and prince of the Avorld [Mill, Sermons on 
the Temptation, pp. 91, 95, 99]. 

One of the deepest thinkers of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s time gives this good advice:— 

“Mixe not in Funetions God and Earth together ; 

The -wisdom of the world and His are two; 

One latitude can well agree to neither, 

In each men have their beings as they do: 

The world doth build without, our God Avithin ; 
He trafheks Goodness, and she trafficks sin.” 

[Lord Brooke, Remains, 1670, p. 201.] 

And the .same Avriter describes those Avho strive 
to unite the tAvo services:— 

“God and the Avorld they worship still together, 

DraAv not their laAves to Him, but His to theirs ; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 

Amid their oavu desires still raising feares: 

UnAvise, as all distracted powers be, 

Strangers to God, fooles in hnmanitie.” 

[ Works , 1633, p. 82.] 

But the unrighteous mammon may be righteously 
used. Almsgiving, its sincerity being attested 
by fasting, is animated by prayer, becomes one of 
the angels of intercourse and commerce between 
God and man, and hereafter receives the faithful 
into everlasting habitations. 

MANIGHiEISM. Manes, the originator of 
this heresy, Avas born in Persia about the middle 
of the third century [a.d. 260], St. Epiplianius 
says [Adver. Hceres. 46 sive 66] that his name 
A\ r as Oubricus, and that he Avas the slave of the 
AvidoAV of a certain Terebinthus or Buddas of 
Babylon, Avho had inherited books of Oriental 
philosophy from Scytliianas, a Saracen merchant. 
Cubricus, Avho aftenvards called himself Manes, 
Avas in early life ordained to the priesthood, but 
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afterwards expelled from the Church for heresy. 
He was favourably received by Sapor, King of 
Persia [a.d. 270], but afterwards was compelled 
by Yaranes [a.d. 271-276], one of his successors, 
to hold a public discussion with the Magi: he 
was defeated and put to an ignominious death 
[a.d. 277] as a teacher of a false religion. His 
system may be described as a fusing together of 
Zoroastrianism and Gnosticism -with Christianity. 
He maintained, according to Persian Dualism, 
that there are two eternal principles of good and 
evil: that the world, or the matter of which it 
was composed, was created by the Evil spirit, and 
that our Lord did not possess a real or material 
body, or suffer on the Cross. He rejected the 
Old Testament altogether, and received such 
portions of the Hew as accorded with his system. 
He admitted some of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
though his own writings were considered by his 
followers of the highest importance, especially 
his “ Epistola fundamenti,” or the foundation of 
belief. He asserted that he was the Paraclete or 
Comforter promised by our Lord. His followers 
were divided into two portions—the hearers (au- 
ditores), and the elect (electi). Marriage was 
allowed to the former class, and they were not 
required to practise the more difficult rules of the 
sect, its hidden mysteries being also concealed 
from them. The elect abstained from flesh, eggs, 
milk, and wine, shewed the greatest care not to 
injure the lives of plants or animals, and lived 
in chastity and celibacy. 

After the death of Manes his opinions spread 
rapidly throughout Persia, Egypt, and Palestine; 
being often referred to and refuted by the Fathers, 
especially by St. Augustine, who in early life 
belonged to the sect, and by St. Leo. Diocletian 
issued most severe edicts against them in Africa 
[a.d. 296] as being a Persian sect, and thus 
hostile to the Empire. “ Ho thing,” says Milman, 
“ is more curious in Christian history than the 
vitality of Manicluean opinions” [History of 
Latin Christianity, ix. 8 ,eci. 1867]. Though ap¬ 
parently extinct in the Eastern Church they 
reappeared in the seventh century under the 
name of Paulicians; and in the Western 
Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
Mauiclnean opinions were held amongst sects 
called Catliari, Paterini, or Albigenses. [Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall, &c. c. 54. Maitland’s Facts 
and Documents, 1831. Did. of Sects and 
Heresies.] 

MAKAHATHA. The Greek form of two 
Syriac words signifying “The Lord will come.” 
It is found in 1 Cor. xvi. 22, where the expression 
is used to intensify and make more solemn the 
denunciation of Anathema against false teachers 
by remitting them to the judgment of the Lord 
at His second Coming. 

_ MAKCIOHITES. An heretical sect who ori¬ 
ginated about the middle of the second century, 
and were so called from Marcion, son of the Bishop 
of Sinope. Professing the celibate life, Marcion 
seduced one of the virgins of the Church. lie 
was excommunicated by his father, who refused, 
on his professed repentance, to readmit him to 
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communion. Unable to bear the opprobrium of 
Iris immoral conduct, he went to Pome [a.d. 150], 
associating himself with Cerdo, the Syrian Gnos¬ 
tic ; whose opinions generally he held, though 
with some variations [Epiphan. Contr. Marc. 
Hear. 22 sive 42], He taught that there are 
three eternal principles P the one, the Unname- 
able and Invisible, whom he called the good 
God ; another who was visible, the Creator of the 
World and the Demiurge or Supreme Ruler, who 
was the God of the Jews; the third, the Devil, 
who held an intermediate place between them. 
The Demiurge, rvho was an imperfect Being, 
made, he said, this lower and visible world of 
matter (CVn), which rvas essentially evil: hence 
like the Docetic Gnostics he maintained that our 
Lord had not a real body, since He would thus 
have connected Himself with matter. His fun¬ 
damental theory was the irreconcilable contra¬ 
diction between the Law and the Gospel. He 
rejected the Old Testament altogether as pro¬ 
ceeding from the Demiurge (the God of Judaism 
and not of the Gospel), and admitted only those 
portions of the Hew Testament not, as he sup¬ 
posed, corrupted by Judaism. He received only 
the Gospel of St. Luke and ten epistles of St. 
Paul (rejecting the pastoral epistles and that to 
the Hebrews), with many corrections and mutila¬ 
tions, excluding all the quotations from the Old 
Testament. He taught three baptisms for sin, 
and the transmigration of souls, and denied the 
resurrection of the body. An account of his 
opinions is given by TertuIlian in his live books 
against Marcion; by Theodoret and St. Epi- 
phanius (as quoted) and St. Iremeus [Ado. Hares. 
lib. i. c. 28]. St. Epiphanius says that the sect 
had spread (in the fourth century) through Italy, 
Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, Cyprus, Persia, and 
other countries. It survived other Gnostic sects, 
and was extinct in the seventh century. [Did. 
of Sects and Heresies.] 

MARI OLATR Y. The sin of rendering to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary that worship [Latria] which 
is due to God alone. 

This word (which is only of recent introduc¬ 
tion) is properly confined to the strict meaning 
now given, and ought not to be used, as it some¬ 
times is, for every cultns whatever of the Blessed 
Virgin, or for a mere excess in that cxdtus -when 
that excess does not transgress the bounds that 
separate the reverence which may be lawfully 
paid to a creature from the proper worship of the 
Creator. 

A consideration of what is essential to Mario- 
latry will shew that neither the Eastern nor the 
Western Church is chargeable with this sin, 
however chargeable both, or large portions of 
both, may he with an excessive cultus. Some 
theologians, it is to be’ feared, have fallen into 
the sin (regarding which we shall endeavour to 
state the principles that must guide us in judging 
of any case produced); and the practice of certain 
portions of the Church going beyond its theory, 
has probably resulted in an ignorant, and there- 

1 Theodoret says that he held four unbegotten sub¬ 
stances (ovatas) [Hard. Fab. Compendium^. 
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fore, it is to be hoped, a pardonable, commission 
of the sin. 

That which constitutes Latria is the faith which 
recognises in the object of worship the first and 
original source of goodness and power. St. Peter 
trusted implicitly to the guidance of the deliver¬ 
ing angel, but lie recognised in him God’s mes¬ 
senger. "With such recognition the love and 
reverence for a celestial being could not pass into 
Divine worship. By the absence of this recog¬ 
nition must be explained the angel’s refusal of 
■worship in Rev. xxii. 9 when compared with the 
command of the angel in Josh. v. 14, 15, and his 
acceptance of worship after he had announced 
himself as captain of the Lord’s host. An ex¬ 
amination of this principle in detail will point 
out when cultus passes into Divine worship in 
the case before us. 

[1.] The Blessed Virgin was not merely a 
physical but also a morali instrument in effecting 
the Incarnation. [Mary, II. 2.] 

[2.] The same sense that she is God’s instru¬ 
ment must run through our consideration of her 
abiding glory in being Theotokos ; through any 
contemplation which we may allow ourselves 
to entertain of the acknowledgment by the glori¬ 
fied Redeemer of His relationship to His mother. 
This abiding glory is the consequence of that 
first act whereby she became a moral instrument 
of our redemption; its greatness is involved in 
that act; and it submits to the same limitations. 

[3.] These articles of pious belief are perverted 
when the Blessed Virgin is spoken of as if our 
redemption depended upon her “ fiat,” words in 
which we are in a fallacy led from the subor¬ 
dinate free-will of the creature to a free-will co¬ 
ordinate with the will of God. The subordina¬ 
tion of a finite free-will to the Divine will, so as 
to secure the sure effecting of God’s purposes on 
the one hand, and man’s responsibility on the 
other hand, is one of the things too deep for our 
comprehension. In the opposite case of God’s 
purposes effected by an unholy will St. Paul stops 
the mouth of the objector [Rom. ix. 19, 20]. 
But the vessel to honour and the vessel to dis¬ 
honour both alike remain in their lower sphere, 
and do but work the purposes of Him who or- 
dereth all things after the counsel of His own 
will. And it is a fatal fallacy which elevates 
the action of the holy human will into co-ordina¬ 
tion with the Supreme Divine Will. 

[4.J It is also a fatal fallacy which elevates 
that moral instrumentality of the Blessed Virgin 
into an action meritorious for the redemption of 
mankind. Such meritoriousness belongs not to 
any human action whatever. Yet this meritori- 
ousness and the co-ordination of the will of the 
Blessed Virgin with the Divine Will must both 
be assumed if the intercession of the Virgin is 
raised to a rank in its nature above the inter¬ 
cession of other saints. 

Every Catholic Christian believes in the inter¬ 
cession of the saints, and he will add, that of no 
created being can the intercession be so prevalent 

1 “ Gaudet prudentissima Virgo, et auditis verbis An- 
geli eon sens't ” TRonaventura, Med. Vitae. Christi, c. iv.]. 
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as is that of the mother of God. It is one thing, 
however, to pray to the saints to intercede for us, 
knowing that they are still members of the 
Church, and quite another thing to pray to the 
Mediator and to the Holy Spirit to intercede for 
us, recognising them as Divine Intercessors. 
Eor of this latter intercession the ground is that 
the Son has offered Himself a sacrifice for sin, 
that the Holy Spirit took part in the Incar¬ 
nation, Sufferings, and Resurrection of the Son; 
and the manner is, that the wills of Him who 
makes and of Him who receives the intercession 
are co-ordinate, and perfectly one. Now if we 
exalt the intercession of the Blessed Virgin above 
that of a creature, we parallel her merits with the 
merits of Christ, her will with His will, which 
is one with the Supreme Will. 

[5.] These two errors underlie all the teaching 
by which some writers on the glories of Mary 
assign to her “ a co-operation, all along, in our 
Lord’s own proper work of our redemption.” 
God condescends to call us fellow-workers with 
Himself, when He employs us as moral instru¬ 
ments ; but if a being co-operates in the proper 
■work of the Redeemer, that being must itself be 
an original source of goodness, and, as such, 
associated with the Redeemer. The worship then 
founded upon [3] and [4] reaches beyond the limits 
of a due cultus, and passes into Latria, or the 
worship due to God alone. 

[6.] In accordance with which are the state¬ 
ments of certain writers, logically in agreement 
with the worship they advocate, that St. Mary 
has been assumed into the Trinity, so as to make 
it a Quaternity, that “ Mary is the complement 
of the Trinity” [Pusey’s Eirenicon, ii. 167]. 

Such being Mariolatry, it must be considered 
that although, when ignorance can be pleaded, it 
may be an extenuation of the sin that it sprang 
originally out of reverence to her who is the 
mother of our Lord, yet, so far as there is know¬ 
ledge, it is only an intensification of the sin that 
it is Mary, daughter of David, who is worshipped. 
Eor if we break the first commandment by equal¬ 
ling with God a being whom we declare to be 
altogether above ourselves, it is less derogatory to 
His honour than when we equal with Him one 
who is of ourselves. And the verity of our Lord’s 
human nature requires that she of whom He 
assumes the substance of His flesh should be of 
the flesh and blood of which all the children are 
partakers. In the assumption of His Flesh from 
the Blessed Virgin, He lias assumed that which 
is common to all. Great as is the glory to her, 
the highly favoured, there is no abiding union of 
the kSon with her that does not exist also with 
all the redeemed. This follows from St. Paul’s 
words just referred to, compared with our Lord’s 
words, “ whosoever shall do the will of God, the 
same is my mother.” The same conclusion 
follows also from the well-known Patristic prin¬ 
ciple that Mary is the second Eve, for, as such, 
she is the representative of the Church. How it 
is not only in the old prophets but in the Apo¬ 
calypse too, that the Church appears as the 
mother of Christ. In the old prophets, Isa xxvh 
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18, 19 \cf Hos. xiii. 13, 14]; Isa. Lxvi. 7, 8 
[c/ liv. 1]: in the Apocalypse, for the woman 
who brought fortli the man child and was driven 
into the wilderness must, primarily at least, be 
the Church. The Church then is Theotokos ; 
and a deification of the Blessed Virgin will surely 
be found (by the two arguments which we have 
only indicated) to be a deification of the Church. 1 
The sin of Mariolatry then is the paying divine 
worship to one who confessedly herself needed 
redemption, who, favoured above all by being the 
mother of our Lord, yet obtained with Him no 
more abiding union than is common to the Church 
which she represents. 

Ho one can endure to think that of the three 
principal parts of the Church of Christ, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Anglican, two (each very much 
larger than the third) are collectively guilty of 
Mariolatry. If the Latin Church be guilty, the 
Greek Church is guilty also. For “ it cannot be 
denied that the orthodox Greek Church does 
even surpass the Church of Home in their exalta¬ 
tion of the Blessed Virgin in their devotions” 
[Williams, in Pusey’s Eirenicon, ii. 425]. 

It is beyond the range of the present article to 
detail on this point the doctrine and practice of 
the Greek and Latin Churches. It must suffice 
to say [1] that the authoritative statement in the 
Trent Catechism [cap. v. qusest. 8, and cap. vL] 
proves that Rome is not chargeable with Mario¬ 
latry, while the proportion and character of devo¬ 
tions addressed to the Virgin shew an excess of 
cultus both in amount and intensity; [2] that 
the character of the present interpolated Greek 
service books shews a like excess; [3] that the 
real danger and difficulty lies in the quasi-autho- 
ritative teachings (private yet widely accepted) of 
Romish theologians, such as are produced in detail 
in Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon; [4] that of these teach¬ 
ers, those cannot be acquitted of Mariolatry who 
have adopted the conclusions given above [sec. 6] ; 
[5] that of other teachers, the devotional forms 
which are in themselves excessive, must be inter¬ 
preted in accordance with the rest of their teaching, 
as e.rj. Bonaventura’s Speculum B. V. with his 
Meditationes Vitae Chridi. These statements of 
the nature and essential constituents of Mariolatry 
may be sufficient to guide the student in the con¬ 
sideration of any individual case proposed to him. 

MARRIAGE may be described generally as 
the union of man and woman for continuation of 
the human race, for education of children, and for 
domestic life, and is to be regarded as a natural, 
a civil, and a religious contract. 

I. Marriage as a natural contract is coeval 
with the human race, being the institution of the 
Creator Himself, Whose own words explain its 
nature and obligations, “ It is not good that man 
should be alone, I will make him an help-meet for 
for him. . . . And the Lord God caused a 

deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept: and 
He took one of his ribs, and closed up the flesh 

1 It belongs to the statement of the true cultus of the 
Virgin to give the limitations of that cultus ; but we may 
remark, that in this assimilation or quasi-identification 
of the Church and the Virgin we have a good guide and 
safeguard of that cultus. 
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instead thereof; and the rib which the Lord God 
had taken from man, made He a woman and 
brought her unto the man. And Adam said, 
This is now bone of my bones, and flesh of my 
flesh: she shall be called woman, because she was 
taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave 
his father and his mother, and shall cleave unto 
his wife; and they shall be one flesh ” [Gen. ii. 
18, 21-24], And God “ blessed them and said 
unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth ” [Gen. i. 28]. From these words the 
following deductions can be drawn. [L] That 
marriage is a union between two persons and two 
persons only, not between many. [2.] That its 
character is free and voluntary, being a union of 
spirits and hearts, as well as of persons. [3.] That 
it is indissoluble, so that the two contracting parties 
can no more separate from each other than they 
can from themselves. [4.] That they have a mutual 
right over each other’s persons. [5.] That the 
object of marriage is to produce children and to 
people the earth, parents being bound to nourish, 
and to do all in their power to preserve their 
offspring. [6.] That it is on marriage thus under¬ 
taken that God originally bestowed His benedic¬ 
tion, on which the prosperity of families and the 
happiness of the human race depends. 

All these points have been violated by the 
following practices, most of which have been not 
only tolerated by the laws, but defended by the 
philosophers of antiquity: adultery, polygamy, 
divorce, exposure and murder of infants, revolt 
of children against their parents. Some people 
have imagined a glimmer of the original sanctity 
of marriage to be seen in the existence of such 
deities as Hymen or Hymemeus among the 
Greeks, and Thalassius among the Latins; but to 
these and other deities the most infamous func¬ 
tions were attributed, and unlimited licentiousness 
marked the celebration of their festivals. 

Marriage then is natural, because its object is to 
perpetuate the human species. In a Christian’s 
eye (although as interfering with a life of contem¬ 
plation it cannot be “de prsecepto Christiano”) 
it is even meritorious, as enabling persons to 
fulfil the purpose of God, and to promote the 
glory of the Redeemer, by peopling heaven with 
saints, as well as earth with the human race. 
But St. Paid foretells that in the latter days 
some should depart from the faith, forbidding 
to marry [1 Tim. iv. 3], which has been fid- 
filled by teachers and sects arising, who have 
held that marriage even in its natural aspect 
is an abominable thing. Among them may be 
mentioned the followers of Simon Magus, Carpo- 
crates, Basilides [c. a.d. 125], Saturninus [a.d. 
110-134], Cerdon [c. a.d. 150], the disciples of 
Tatian or Encratites [c. a.d. 180], the Marcionites 
[c. a.d. 140-176], the Manidneans [a.d. 271], &c. 
And in the present day in America there is a sect 
in existence which holds a simflar view of the 
natural sinfulness of marriage, their life as a re¬ 
ligious body being perpetuated solely by recruits 
from the world without. 2 

2 Hepwortli Dixon’s America. Cf. Sir Thomas Browne’ 
Religio Mcclici, II. ix. 
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II. Mar riage as a civil contract is so re¬ 
garded because the laws which settle the rights of 
husband and wife, father and son, the laws of 
succession to property, and many other points 
directly or indirectly connected with marriage, are 
left to the State, with this limitation, that any 
regulations which 'violate the objects for which 
marriage was instituted, and which come in con¬ 
flict with the revealed will of God, should be con¬ 
sidered ipso facto null and void. The civil 
power has shown a strong tendency to extend its 
province beyond these limits, and to encroach 
upon the religious aspect of Holy Matrimony. In 
England by 6th and 7th William IV., purely civil 
alliances before a registrar have been declared 
legal, which must be interpreted to mean that 
those who marry will undergo no disabilities 
political or civil, that their children will not be 
held to be illegitimate, that they themselves will 
be regarded, in the eye of the law’, as man and 
wife; but a union unaccompanied by the sanction 
of religion can lay no claim to legality in a higher 
and spiritual sense. It has sometimes been argued, 
in opposition to this view, that among the Jew’s, 
under the old dispensation, marriage was a civil 
ceremony only; yet, although there is no distinctly 
religious marriage ceremony to be found in the 
Levitical code, those are hasty who infer thence 
that marriage was therefore a purely civil con¬ 
tract. And even if it was, we should be no more 
justified in arguing that it ought to be so now, 
than we should be right in drawing an inference in 
favour of polygamy or divorce among Christians, 
from their being permitted in a transient and by¬ 
gone dispensation. But what gave the Jewish 
marriage a quasi-religious character, was the pa¬ 
ternal or patriarchial blessing that accompanied 
it. When Rebekali consented to become Isaac’s 
wife, her father and brother blessed her, saying, 
“Thou art our sister, be thou the mother of 
thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess 
the gate of those which hate them” [Gen. xxiv. 
CO], and the angel Raphael reminds Tobit, that 
the blessings and miseries attendant on marriage 
are in the hand of God [Tob. vi. 17]. Should 
the civil aspect of matrimony ever come to be re¬ 
garded as the chief one, and the religious sanction 
be entirely abolished, the dissolution of morality 
and domestic ties which would be liable to ensue, 
would be such as are thus depicted :— 

“ I used to shudder whenever I heard the 
question of marriage discussed from a philoso¬ 
phical point of view. What different ways of 
seeing things ! what variety of systems ! what 
passions are set in play! We are told that the 
civil legislation is to provide for it: but is not 
this legislation in the hands of men, w’hose ideas, 
views, and principles, are constantly changing and 
contradicting themselves. Look only at the ac¬ 
cessories of marriage when left to a civil legisla¬ 
tion. Study the variations, contradictions, and 
abuses, 'which have been introduced into various 
nations at different periods, you will then know 
what the peace of families and of society will have 
to rely upon if human legislators are to be the 
absolute masters. It is then very fortunate, that 
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on this important point we have a divine law 
superior to the enactments of men. Let us be 
careful not to place it in jeopardy by giving it any 
sanction but that of religion. But there are many 
who argue and pretend that the law is detestable; 
be it so: there is an equally large number who 
uphold it as being full of wisdom, and who could 
not be brought to change. This then is the con¬ 
firmation of what I stated, namely, that society is 
divided on this point, according to the prepon¬ 
derance of views in different places. This pre¬ 
ponderance would be liable to change from the 
various causes which render civil legislation un¬ 
stable, and this great object, which for the peace 
and happiness of society, requires uniformity and 
constancy, would be liable to perpetual disputes. 
Religion lias then rendered the greatest service to 
the human race, by imposing on marriage a law, to 
which the contradictions of men are obliged to 
submit, and this is not the only advantage which 
they draw from a fundamental code of morals 
which they are not permitted to alter.” 1 

III. Marriage as a religious contract has been 
so regarded from the earliest days of Christianity, 
being itself an institution of a spiritual as well 
as of a natural kind. For it is the union not 
only of two natural persons, but of two respon¬ 
sible and spiritual beings, and its purpose and 
effect is the production of other beings who will, 
similarly with themselves, have a spiritual exist¬ 
ence and be inheritors of eternal life ; for as the 
visible Church on earth is replenished by the 
baptized children of Christian parents, and as 
from the visible will be selected the invisible 
Church of the redeemed, so human marriage is 
instrumental in adding to the family of God. In 
Holy Scripture, furthermore, marriage is spoken 
of as typical of the union between Christ and 
His Church [Eph. v. 31, 32], and from the first 
marriage between Adam and Eve, at which God 
Himself officiated, to the last marriage which 
shall hereafter take place, the heavenly union 
between Christ and His redeemed, the marriage 
of the Lamb and His Wife, it is always alluded 
to as the most sacred and indissoluble of ties. 
The following quotations are adduced in support 
of the statement that from the earliest times the 
religious character of the matrimonial alliance has 
been recognised. 

Ignatius, writing to Polycarp early in the second 
century, says, “ It becomes those that marry and 
are given in marriage to take upon them this yoke 
with the consent or direction of the bishop, that 
their marriage may be according to the will of 
God and not their own lusts.” 2 Tertullian [a.d. 
160-220] writes, “How shall I sufficiently set 
forth the happiness of that marriage which the 
Church brings about by her procurement, and 
the Oblation confirms, and the angels report 
when done, and the Father ratifies?” 3 St. 
Ambrose [a.d. 374-397], says, “As marriage must 
bo sanctified by the priest’s sanction and bless- 

1 Lettrcs sur THistoire de la Terre et de VHomme, tom. 
i. p. 48. 

- Ignat. E'pist, ad Polycarp. n. 5. 

3 Tertull. ad Uxor. ii. cap. 9. 
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ing, how can that bo called a marriage where 
there is no agreement of faith ?” [Ambr. Ep. xix.] 
In the 13th canon of the fourth Council of Car¬ 
thage [a.d. 398], it is ordered that the bride and 
bridegroom be presented by their parents and 
friends to a priest for benediction; and to prove 
the existence of a similar view of marriage later 
on and in our own country, we can refer to the 
laws of King Edmund [a.d. 946] respecting 
espousals, among which occurs the following : 
“ The priest shall be at the marriage, and shall 
celebrate the union according to custom, with 
God’s blessing, and with solemnity.” It will be 
seen by the foregoing references how completely 
at variance with the spirit of early Christianity 
is the modern system of marriage by civil con¬ 
tract alone. In England, marriages contracted 
before a civil registrar without any ceremony of 
religion whatever are sanctioned and legalized, 
while in the United States marriages may be 
solemnized by Justices of the Peace in any 
place and at any hour, notice of the inten¬ 
tion and the names of the contracting parties 
having been previously deposited with the town- 
clerk, or some other civil official. 

IV. Marriage as a Sacrament It is not, how¬ 
ever, only as a religious contract, but also as a 
sacrament, that marriage is regarded by the Church 
of Christ; the English Church numbering it 
among the five lesser Sacraments, which are 
necessary for the particular states of life to which 
they refer, though not necessary for persons in 
general. This view of marriage is based by the 
Schoolmen on the expression employed by St. Paul 
when writing to theEphesians [v. 32], to gvcrrgpiov 
tovto gey a eerrh, or as it runs in the Vulgate, 
“ Sacramentum hoc magnum est.” Thus viewed, 
the external part or sign, the “ pars sensibilis ” is 
the expression of mutual consent, involving as is 
necessary in all sacramental ordinances, a real 
present intention; and the inward part or gift is 
the grace which unites the hearts, or according to 
another view, the grace to resist concupiscence, 
sometimes entirely, judging by St. Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas’ remark, that carnal intercourse is not a 
necessary part of marriage, because there was none 
in Paradise. The following more general con- 
siderations are also urged from ScripAure in favour 
of the sacramental theory. The union between 
husband and wife is spoken of as analogous to the 
union between Christ and the Church. The 
husband is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is the Head of the Church, therefore as the Church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their 
own husbands in everything [Epli. v. 23, 24]. 
How, if this figure has any meaning it must be 
this, that the external signs of alliance between 
bride and bridegroom signify that there should 
henceforth exist between them a union as holy, 
as close, and as indissoluble as that between 
Christ and the Church, a union which could not 
be maintained without a special gift from God. 
That such a gift exists is made evident by St. 
Paul, who says, while drawing a comparison 
between marriage and celibacy, “ Every man hath 
his proper gift of God, one after this manner, and 
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another after that” [1 Cor. vii. 7], and what would 
the gift be which is alluded to in the case of 
married persons, but the grace which unites their 
hearts and enables them to be fitting emblems of 
Christ and the Church? Again, the presence of 
our Lord at the marriage in Cana of Galilee 
[John ii. 1-11] is sometimes referred to as having 
elevated that ceremony into the dignity of a 
sacrament. Basing, then, its doctrine on such 
passages of Scripture, and confirming it by corro¬ 
borative extracts from early Christian writings, 
the Church has ever leaned to the sacramental 
theory of Holy Matrimony. 1 

Considerable difference of opinion has existed 
as to what is the essential part of matrimony as a 
sacrament. The most general opinion is that the 
essential part, as well as the efficient cause, is the 
consent of the two parties, which must be ex¬ 
pressed in words as the “ pars sensibilis ” of the 
Sacrament [Thom. Aq.], and must imply a real 
present and not future consent. Others would 
make the words of the priest the essential ele¬ 
ment whereby the marriage union is created, 
“Ego vos in matrimonium conjungo,” &c.: in the 
English office, “Those whom God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunderfollowed by 
the declaration of completed union, “ I pronounce 
that they be man and wife together, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” If the previous consent had made the 
two persons man and wife, these words on the 
priest’s lips would seem to be, strictly speaking, 
superfluous. 

From primitive times it has been the custom to 
acquaint the Church beforehand with an intended 
marriage, which is evident from the passages 
above quoted. The object was to prevent un¬ 
lawful marriages, not that the Church claimed any 
absolute power to grant or refuse leave to marry, 
but that in case a person was about to marry a 
Jew, or a heathen, or a heretic, or one within the 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity, &c., the mar¬ 
riage might be prevented, or at least not obtain 
the sanction of the Church. 

The earliest allusion to the necessity of such 
notice in England is contained hi the 11th canon 
of the Synod of Westminster [a.d. 1200], which 
enacts that no marriage shall be contracted with¬ 
out banns thrice published in Church. [Johnson’s 
Canons , ii. 91.] The existing law of the Church 
of England is expressed in the 62d canon : “Ho 
minister, upon pain of suspension, 1 per triennium 
ipso facto,’ shall celebrate matrimony between 
any persons, without a faculty or license granted 
by some of the persons in these our constitutions 
expressed, except the banns of matrimony have 
been first published three several Sundays or 
Holy-days in the time of Divine Service in the 
parish churches and chapels where the said parties 
dwell, according to the Book of Common Prayer.” 
The only substitute for banns recognised by the 
Church is an ordinary or special license. The 
power of granting the former has belonged to 
English bishops from a very early date, being 

1 For the Roman view see Cone. Trident, sess.xxiv. 
can. 1. 
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confirmed to them by 25 Henry VIII. 21. 
The right to grant special licenses, which are 
free from all restrictions as to time or place, was 
originally a privilege of the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, as “ legatus natus ” of the Pope, and the 
power to grant them was continued and confirmed 
to the then archbishop and his successors by the 
Marriage Act of 1836. 

V. Marriage ceremonies. Among the cere¬ 
monies associated with marriage, it is necessary 
to distinguish between those of the espousals 
and those of the marriage itself. The two are 
united in the service as it exists in the Prayer 
Book, but the espousals, represented there by the 
opening portion of the service, and concluding 
with the words of consent, “ I will,” were origin¬ 
ally an entirely distinct service. It was a formal 
religious recognition of what is now termed an 
engagement, and took place sometimes months, 
sometimes years before the marriage itself; the 
violation of the promise then given (inasmuch 
as a promise of body is more important than any 
promise of money) being visited by severe penalties 
both civil and ecclesiastical. The exceptions 
were if one party embraced a religious life, or 
actually married another, for then the second 
party was free. Otherwise the civil law ordered 
that “if a man who had espoused a woman should 
afterwards refuse to marry her upon any frivolous 
pretence, that he did not like her morals or her 
pedigree, or any other such trifling objection, the 
woman might retain whatever gifts he had made 
her on espousal, and recover of him whatever 
more he had promised her upon the same score, 
though it was yet actually remaining in his own 
possession;” and on the other hand, “If the 
woman who was espoused at full age,” that is, 
“ when she was over twelve years of age, refused 
to make good her contract, or her ’ parents or her 
guardians would not permit her to do so, or if a 
widow who was of age to make her own espousal 
contract afterwards fled from it, then they were 
not only to forfeit all their espousal gifts, but also 
to be amerced quadruple for their falseness and 
breach of contract.” 1 The penalties imposed by 
the ecclesiastical law were of corresponding 
severity. The Council of Elibcris [a.d. 305] 
ordered that if any parents broke the faith of 
espousals they should for their crime be kept 
back three years from the Communion, and if 
either the man or the woman who were espoused 
were guilty of the same crime, they should undergo 
the same punishment. 2 The Council of Trullo 
[a.d. 692] decided that it was adultery for a man 
to marry a woman who was betrothed to another 
during the lifetime of him who had espoused 
her. 3 

And as this preliminary contract was held to 
possess a true binding nature, the ceremonies 
surrounding espousals were of a varied and im¬ 
pressive character. They were:— 

1. The verbal expression of free consent. 

2. Presentation of gifts, “arrae” or “sponsalia.” 

3. Giving and receiving a ring. 

1 Cod. Theod. lib. 3. 2 Cone. Elib. can. 54. 

3 Cone. Trull, can. 98. 
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4. A kiss. 

5. Joining of hands. 

6. Settling a dowry in writing. 4 

At an indefinite period after the formal espousal 
followed its ratification in the formality of the 
marriage service itself. The previous quotations 
from Ignatius of Antioch and Tertullian testify 
not oidy to its religious character in the primitive 
Church, but also to the nature of the chief cere¬ 
monies which attended it. They were:— 

1, The sacerdotal benediction. As this can¬ 
not be pronounced by a deacon, it has been 
inferred that matrimony should be solemnized by 
the priest alone, in accordance with pre-Ilefonna- 
tion custom, and with the implied direction of the 
rubrics in the Book of Common Prayer. Although 
the point has not been finally decided in any 
court of law, Chief Justice Tyndal declared such 
to be his opinion, and that of his brother judges, 
in giving evidence before the House of Lords on 
July 7, 1843. 

2. The oblation of the Holy Eucharist. This 
practice, which invariably accompanied marriage 
in the first few centuries, appears to have fallen 
gradually into neglect, for Charles the Great 
enacted a law in the West [a.d, 780] that mar¬ 
riage should be celebrated in no other way but 
by prayers and oblations and sacerdotal blessing, 5 
and by a similar enactment [c. a.d. 900] Leo Sapiens 
revived the same practice for the Eastern Empire. 8 
At the Iieformation the old custom was still 
retained by the rubric which ran thus, “The new 
married persons the same day as their marriage 
must receive the Holy Communion;” but these 
words were omitted [a.d. 1661] to suit the preju¬ 
dices of the Puritans, and the present rubric was 
substituted, “ It is convenient that the new 
married persons should receive the Holy Com¬ 
munion at the time of their marriage, or at the 
first opportunity after their marriage.” 

Among the lesser ceremonies surrounding matri¬ 
mony are found a repetition of the kiss and joining 
of hands which had previously taken place at the 
espousals; the veiling of the bride; 7 the crowning 
of the newly married couple with garlands, which 
Chrysostom explains as emblematical of their 
victory over all unlawful pleasure; 8 and the con¬ 
duct of the bride to and from church with pomp 
and music, which the same author condemns as 
inconsistent with the modesty of a Christian 
maiden and the simplicity of Christian matri¬ 
mony. 9 

YI. Impediments to Marriage are of a twofold 
character. Eirstly, there exist certain conven¬ 
tional restrictions as to days and hours on which 
the celebration of marriage is forbidden by the 
ecclesiastical laws. 

“EcclesioB vetitum, necnon tempus feriatum 
Impediunt fieri, permittunt juneta teneri.” 

The restrictions as to days, though not enforced 

4 Bingham, Antiq. bk. xxii. c. 3. 

5 Carol. Capitular, bk. vii. c. 363. 

6 Leo, Novel. 89. 7 Amb. Ep. 70. 

8 Chrys. Horn. ix. in 1 Tim. p. 1567. 

9 Chrys. Horn, in 1 Cor. 
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by any post-Reformation canon, are of early date. 
The most ancient is found in the fifty-seventh 
canon of the Council of Laodicaea [a.d. 365j, which 
forbids the celebration of marriage during Lent. 
A doubtful canon of the Council of Lerida [a.d. 
524] is quoted, 1 forbidding their solemnization 
not only in Lent but also from the beginning of 
Advent to Epiphany, and during the three weeks 
preceding the Festival of St. John the Baptist, 
The Council of Selingstadt enacted by its third 
canon [a.d. 1022] that no marriage should take 
place from Advent to the sixth day after Epiphany, 
nor between Septuagesima and the Octave of 
Easter, nor in the fourteen days before the Festi¬ 
val of St. John the Baptist, nor upon fast days, 
nor upon the vigils of solemn feasts. The nine¬ 
teenth Canon of the Council of Ravenna [a.d. 
1311] is to the same effect. And so also is the 
existing forty-ninth Canon of the Church of Ire¬ 
land [a.d. 1632]. The Sarum missal, which, 
among the variations found among the mediaeval 
councils on this subject, should guide the practice 
of the English Church, mentions the following as 
the prohibited seasons: from Advent Sunday until 
the Octave of Epiphany; from Septuagesima until 
the Octave of Easter; from Rogation Sunday 
until six days after Pentecost. 2 An entry to this 
effect has been found in several almanacs of the 
last century, and in some post-Reformation regis¬ 
ters. The custom is also mentioned in a charge 
of Archbishop Sharpe, delivered a.d. 1750. 3 

Restrictions exist, however, not only as to the 
season in which, but also as to the hours of the 
day within which the marriage-service may be 
legally solemnized. The following is the law of 
the Church of England on the subject, contained 
in the sixty-second canon. 

“ . . . Neither shall any minister upon the 
like pain (three years’ suspension) join any per¬ 
sons so licensed in marriage at any unseasonable 
times, but only between the hours of eight and 
twelve in the forenoon. ...” The origin of the 
limitation is obscure; it was probably either [1] 
the desire to ensure publicity, or [2] the invari¬ 
able association with matrimony of the Holy 
Eucharist, which might only be received fasting. 

Secondly, there is a class of impediments not 
of a temporary, but of a permanent character, 
held by the Church to interfere with the essential 
validity of matrimony. Several of them, how¬ 
ever, are now obsolete, others are doubtful, others 
retain the ecclesiastical but lack the civil sanction. 

1 E.g. , by Peter Lombard, Sent. lib. iv. dist. 32; by 
Gratian, Gaus. xxxiii. quaest. iv. c. 10. 

2 “Et sciendum est quod licet omni tempore possint 
contrahi sponsalia, et etiam matrimonium quod fit priva- 
tim solo consensu : tamen traditio uxoruni ct nuptiarum 
solemnitas certis temporibus fieri prohibentur; videlicet, 
ab Adventu Domini usque ad Octavam Epiphanire ; et a 
Septuagesima usque ad Octavam Pasclue, et a Dominica 
ante Ascensioucm Domini usque ad Octavam Pentecostes. 
In octava die tamen Epiplianite licitc possunt nuptite 
celebrari quia non iuveuitur prohibitum, quamvis in 
Octavis Pasclue hoc facere non lieeat. Similiter in 
Dominica proxiina post festum Pentecostes licite cele- 
brantur nuptise, quia dies Pentecostes octavam diem non 
liabct.” See also the Sarum Missal. 

3 Blunt’s Annotated Prayer Book . p. 262. 
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They are summed up by St. Thomas Aquinas in 
the following lines :— 

“ Error, conditio, votum, cognatio, crimen 

Cultus disparitas, vis, ordo, ligamen, honestas 

Si sis affinis, si forte coire nequibis, 

Hsec socianda vetant connubia, facta retractant. ” 

The last two lines also run thus— 

“ Amens, affinis, si clandestinus, et impos, 

Si mulier sit rapta, loco nec reddita tuto.” 

Error. This is threefold; as to the person, 
fortune, or quality of one of the parties to the 
marriage, but only the first would render the 
contract null and void ; as involving the absence 
of consent. 

Conditio, e.g. nonage; it being not lawful for 
minors to marry without the consent of their 
parents or guardians. Slavery : the Theodosian 
code forbade freemen to marry slaves. 4 There is 
a canon of St. Basil prohibiting slaves from 
marrying without the consent of their masters. 5 
Several other points may be quoted from the old 
Roman law, such as the regulation by which a 
widow was forbidden to marry within twelve 
months after her husband’s death, and a guardian 
to marry his ward during her minority. 6 

Votum. A solemn vow of celibacy or chastity. 

Cognatio. Consanguinity; not only certain - 
blood-relationships, but also spiritual affinities 
falling under this head. 

Crimen. Adultery, 7 pandary, and homicide, 
where one of the accomplices has taken the life 
of the husband or wife to whom he or she was 
united in order to marry again. 

Cultus disparitas. Marriage between a Chris¬ 
tian and an infidel or heathen, was unanimously 
denounced by the early Fathers, 8 who based their 
view mainly on two texts from St. Paul’s Epistles 
[1 Cor. vii. 35], “ only in the Lord,” and [2 Cor. 
vi. 14] “ Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers.” Marriages between Catholics 
and heretics are forbidden by several canons of 
the Roman Church as a breach of ecclesiastical 
discipline rather than as null and void. 

Vis. Marriage contracted under the pressure of 
fear or violence, the consent of both parties being 
in that case at the most verbally not really 
obtained. 

Ordo. The compulsory celibacy of the priest¬ 
hood in the Roman Church is thus laid down by 
the Council of Trent: “Si quis dixerit clericos 
in sacris ordinibus constitutes, vel regulares cas- 
titatem solemniter professos posse matrimonium 
contrahere, contractumque validum esse, non 
obstante lege ecclesiastica vel voto, anathema 
sit.” 9 

4 Cod. Theod. lib. iii. tit. 7, de Nup. leg. 1 . 

5 Basil, can. xxxviii. 

0 Cod. Justin, lib. v. tit. 6. 

7 The Council of Tribur [a.d. 895] in its fortieth canon 
decides thus: but St. Augustine [DeNup. et Concup. lib. 
i. cap. 10] lays down the contrary. 

8 Cyprian, Testimon. ad Quirin. lib. iii. cap. 62. 
Hieron. Ep. xi. act Gerontiam, in which these words 
occur, “Quod Paulus addit ‘ tan turn in Domino,’ am- 
putat ctlmicorum conjugia.” 

9 Cone: Triden. sess. xxiv. can. 9. 
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Ligamen. A previous marriage. This is equi¬ 
valent to a prohibition of polygamy. 

Honestas. Previous espousals, or a previous 
marriage which lias not been consummated. 

Amcns. Because an insane person is incapable 
of giving consent. 

Clandestinus. Without the knowledge and 
sanction of the Church, which the first Christians 
were constantly exhorted to obtain. 1 The Coun¬ 
cil of Trent has the following enactment on the 
subject: “ Qui aliter quam pnesente parocho, vel 
alio sacerdote de ipsius licentia, et duobus vel 
tribus testibus, matrimonium contrahere attenta- 
bunt, eos sancta synodus ad sic contrahendum 
omnino reddit inhabiles, et hujusmodi contractus 
irritos et nullos esse discernit, prout eos prassenti 
decreto irritos facit.” 2 

Impos. Because the procreation of children, 
one of the main objects of marriage, is defeated. 

Rapt a. It has been held that under certain 
circumstances a man could not marry a woman 
whom he has taken or enticed clandestinely from 
her homo. 

The number and variety of these impediments 
prove how high a dignity the Church has as¬ 
cribed to marriage, and with what care she has 
from time to time fenced it round with every 
possible safeguard. [Divorce. Degrees, For¬ 
bidden.] 

hi A ET Y BO L 0 GY. The name of the book 
containing the acts and passions of martyrs, as 
read during Divine Service, from a very early 
ago of the Church. The historian Sozomen 
speaks of them in such a manner as to shew 
that each diocese had a martyrology of its own, 
particularly remarking that Gaza and Constantia 
in Palestine, each had IStcu iravrjyvpeis papTvpwv 
although so close to each other [Sozom. Reel. 
Hist. v. 3]. The martyrology was, in fact, an 
expanded form of the Diptych, but it kept more 
closely, perhaps, to the record of local martyrs in 
the first ages. 

The acts and passions of the martyrs thus re¬ 
corded were read in the churches to which they 
had belonged on their respective “ natalitia ” or 
anniversary days, the forty-seventh canon of the 
third Council of Carthage [a.d. 397] distinctly 
sanctioning the practice in the words, “ Liceat 
etiam legi passiones martyrum, cum anniversarii 
dies eorum celebrantur,” after setting forth the 
canonical books of Holy Scripture. The practice 
is also often referred to by St. Augustine and 
others of the Fathers. 

The earliest general martyrology is attributed 
to Eusebius, but'this is not extant, though it was 
re-written by St. Jerome. One was written by 
the Venerable Bede, about a.d. 730, others by 
Florus cf Lyons [a.d. 830], Waldenbertus, a 
monk of Treves [a.d. 844], Eabanus Maurus 
[a.d. 845], Ado, Archbishop of Vienne [a.d. 858], 
and Hotker of St. Gall [a.d. 894]. But the 
great martyrology of the Western Church is that 
of Usuard, a French monk [a.d. 875], which was 
written at the command of Charles the Bald. 

1 Ignat. Epis. cul Poly carp. n. 5- 

2 Cone. Trident, sess. xxiv. cap. 1 . 
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This was compiled from the previous works of 
Florus, Bede, and St. Jerome, and is still the 
standard Boman martyrology. It was first printed 
in a.d. 1486, but has often since been reprinted, 
and is annexed to the great Acta Sanctorum of 
the Bollandists. 

An English martyrology was much in use 
before the Beformation, under the name of the 
Golden Legend. It was among the earliest of 
printed books in the fifteenth century, and was 
used for “ Saints’ days ” homilies, in addition to 
the lives of the Saints read in the Breviary 
offices. 

The “ Menologion” of the Eastern Church an¬ 
swers to the Martyrology of the Western, but 
the “ Menaion” is a book of a different character, 
containing the offices for Saints’ days as well as 
the Acts of the Saints. The foundation of all 
the Greek menologia is that compiled in a.d. 
886, by direction of the Emperor Basil. [Cave, 
Histor. Lit. ii. Dissert, ii.; Leo Allat. De lib. 
Red. Grcecor.] 

MABTYBS. A name given in early ages to 
those who suffered in the cause of Christianity, 
and by dying in its defence afforded the strongest 
testimony in proof of their belief in Jesus Christ 
and the truth of His religion. The suffering of 
martyrs was an especial cause of the propagation 
of Christianity, 3 so that it was a proverbial saying 
in the early Church, that the blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church. 4 Great honour was 
paid to them, for by their sufferings they were 
most intimately conformed to the example of their 
Lord. He suffered for them, and they shared 
His Passion by suffering for His name; and over¬ 
came by His indwelling presence and support 
the power of the enemy. The highest rewards 
in the heavenly kingdom, the Church believed, 
were bestowed upon martyrs. 5 They did not, 
when earthly trials and sufferings were past, join 
the other faithful in the Intermediate State, 
but were immediately admitted to Heaven. 6 The 
prayers of the Church wore not offered for them 
as for others, but the welfare of the Church was 
commended to then intercessions. 7 Churches, or 
rather oratorios or memorials, were built, in which 
their relics were deposited, and St. Augustine 6 

3 Tertull. Apol. c. xii. 

4 “Semen est sanguis Cliristianorum ” [Tertull. Apol. 

c. 49]. “ Sparsus est sanguis justus, et illo sanguine tan- 

quam seminatione per totum nmndmn facta, seges sur- 
rexit ecelcsire” [S. August. Enarr. in Psalm xxxix. sec. 1]. 

5 “Primus cum centeno Martyrum fructuscst” [St. 
Cyprian, De Habitn Per.]. 

6 “ Tota Paradisi clavus tuus sanguis est” [Tertull. De 
Anima, c. 55]. “ Quanta est dignitas et quanta securitas 
cxire liinc latum, exire inter pressuias et angustias 
gloriosum ? claudire in momento oculos, quibus homines 
videbantur et mundus, ct aperire eosdem statim ut Deus 
videatur et Christns. Tam feliciter migrandi quanta 
velocitas ! Terris repente subtraheris et in regnis ccelesti- 
bus reponaris” [St. Cyprian. De Exhortations Martyr.]. 

7 “Martyrum perfects justitiaest, qnouiam in ipsa pas- 
sionc perfecti sunt. Ideo pro illis in ecclesia non oratnr. 
Pro aliis defunctis fidelibus oratur, pro illis non oratur: 
tarn enim perfecti exierunt ut non sint suscepti nostri 
sed advoenti” [S. August. Sermo 286, sec. 5]. 

8 De Oivilale, lib. 22, c. 8. Sermo 286, De Natali 
Martyrum Gervasii et Protasii. St. Chrysostom mentions 
pilgrimages to the martyrs’ shrines \On the Statues, p. 23, 
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and other Fathers relate many wonderful miracles 
wrought by them. 

Faustus the Manicliiuan accused the Church of 
worshipping martyrs just as Pagans worshipped 
their gods. St. Augustine, disclaiming the prac¬ 
tice, denies that martyrs were ever honoured 
with Xarpeia, or the worship which is due to 
God only; they were honoured, he says, as holy 
men upon earth, hut God only was worshipped 
with sacrifice. Pagans, he says, were idolaters by 
offering sacrifice to false gods, and such also would 
he Christians did they offer sacrifice to any but 
the true God. Martyrs were named when the 
Eucharistic sacrifice was offered, but it was not 
offered to them, but to God. 1 Also, for the same rea¬ 
son, Christians did not build temples or churches 
to the martyrs, but memorials [memorise], sacri¬ 
fice not being offered to them, but only to God. 2 
In another work he gives reasons why miracles 
were especially wrought at the memorise of the 
martyrs. 3 

Vigilantius reviled as idolatrous the honour 
paid to martyrs by burning lights in their “ Me¬ 
morials,” and reverencing their relics, 
vilissimus as he calls them. St. Jerome, in re¬ 
plying to the charge, not only says that sueh 
usages have the sanction of the whole Church, but 
appeals, in their defence, to the undoubted fact, 
that miracles had been wrought by their relics or 
intercessions. 4 That the honour paid to martyrs 
in some cases exceeded rightful limits, cannot be 
questioned, and the Fathers, as St. Augustine, 
speak of the excess and riot with which their 
“ birthdays” [natalitia] were sometimes cele¬ 
brated—the martyrs, he says, are not honoured 
by your riotous feasting, “they hate your flagons 
and frying-pans.” 5 Allowing that much excess 
and superstition prevailed, we feel no sympathy 
whatever with the uncatholic theories or rather 
calumnies of Vigilantius or Faustus the Mani- 
ehmaii. God was undoubtedly pleased, unless we 
reject all primitive testimony, to work many 

Oxf. trans.], and speaks of the demoniacs, poor, maimed, 
aged, blind, and those whose limbs were distorted, coming 
there for relief or healing [Horn, xi.on 1 Thess. Oxf. 
trans.]. St. Gregory Nazianzeu, in his fourth oration 
against Julian, says, that iu the oratories of the martyrs, 
and by their relies and intercession, demons were ex¬ 
pelled, diseases cured, and future events predieted [tom. 

i. p. 590, Migne]. St. Basil in his oration on the forty 
martyrs, speaks of their relics as a tower of strength, 
and of the miracles wrought by their intercession [tom. 

ii. p. 217, Gaume]. And St. Gregory Nyssen, in his 
oration on the forty martyrs, calls them 0eod 8opvc/>6pot. 
uai irdpebpoi [tom. iii. 786, Migne]. 

1 “ Populus auteui Christianus, Memories martyrum re¬ 
ligiose solemnitate eoncelebrat et ad cxeitandam irnita- 
tionem, et ut mentis eoruin soeietur, atque orationibus 
adjuvetur, ita tainou ut uulli martyrum, quamvis in 
Memoriis martyrum eonstituamus altaria. Quis enim 
antistitum in locis sanctorum corporum assistens altari, 
aliquando dixit offerimus tibi l’etre et Pauli et Cypriane; 
sed quod offertur, oltertur Deo qui martyres coronavit 
apud Memories eorum quos coronavit .... Colimus 
autem martyres eo eultu dilectionis, quo et in hae vita 
eoluntur sancti homines Dei quorum cor ad talem pro 
evangeliea passione veritatem paratum esse sentimus” 
[Coat. Faust cm, lib. xx. e. 21.] 

3 De Vivitate, lib. xxii. c. 10. 

3 Tk Cura pro Morttiis, e. xvi. 

* Cant. Vujilantiuvi, sec. 7, 8. 5 Tom. v. e. 1251. 
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wonderful miracles in honour of the martyrs, 
and also that the faithful might be stimulated to 
imitate their virtues. The martyrs, it must be 
remembered, hold an especial place or position 
in the Primitive Church, which in latter ages we 
can only faintly and imperfectly understand or 
realize: nor ought we to feel surprise at the 
miracles which the Fathers generally relate, or 
at the enthusiasm with which the martyrs were 
honoured. Let us look at the service rendered 
by martyrs in proof of Christianity, trying to 
put ourselves in the position of those who not 
only witnessed but participated in the terrible 
conflict which was then waged between God and 
the powers of darkness. The martyrs were in the 
forefront of the battle ; had they given way 
amidst their terrible sufferings, the cause of 
Christianity, humanly speaking, might have 
been finally lost. Had martyrs apostatized under 
torture, the heathen generally would have despised 
the new religion ; but when they beheld the most 
cruel torments patiently endured—torments which 
apparently could only have been borne by super¬ 
natural or superhuman strength, then they con¬ 
fessed they saw before them as it were the divinity 
of the Christian faith. Thus to the constancy of 
martyrs w T e owe the early propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity, and, perhaps, its present existence in the 
world. Only by bearing these facts, now so in¬ 
adequately realized, in mind, can we duly estimate 
the honour paid to martyrs, and the enthusiastic 
love of their fellow-believers in the early Church. 

Martyrdom, according to the primary import of 
the word, was the suffering and death of Chris¬ 
tians in heathen persecutions in defence of the 
truth of the Gospel. But when heathen persecu¬ 
tion ceased, and Christians, divided into rival 
communities, persecuted and put to death each 
other, then the word assumed a new meaning. 
The martyr no longer suffered in defence of 
Christianity in its conflict with heathenism, but 
in defence, perhaps, of his own peculiar opinions 
or errors. Thus in the Primitive Church the 
Donatists were put to death by the civil power, 
and their fellow schismatics claimed for them the 
name and privileges of martyrs. St. Augustine 
denies that the claim was a rightful one, and 
lays down the important truth that the cause for 
which the martyr suffers, and not the mere 
penalty of death, constitutes the only elaim to 
the title. 6 A either the schismatic nor the heretic 

8 St. Augustine, speaking of Donatist martyrs, says, 
“Videteergo fratres ; sic celebrate passiones martyrum 
ut cogitatis imitari martyres. Illi ut fractuosam liaberent 
pcenam eligerunt eausam. Attenderunt emin Dominum 
dieentem, non Beati qui pcrsccutioncm patiuntur; sed 
Beati quiperseeutionem patiunt ur propter justitiain [Matt, 
v. 10], Elige eausam et non eura pcenam. Si autem 
non eligis eausam, et hie et in futuro invenies pcenam. 
Non te commoveant supplieia et poenre malefaoientium 
saerilegorum, liostium pacis et inimicorum veritatis. 
Non enim illi pro veritate moriuntur, sed ideo moriuntur 
lie veritas annuneietur, ne veritas pradieetur, ne veiitas 
teneatur, uc eharitas diligatur, ne seternitas teneatur. 0 
causa pessima! ideo poena infructuosa. Non attendis qui 
te de poena jaetas, tres eruees fuisse quando Dominus 
passus est ? Inter duos latroues passus est Dominus: 
poena non deeernebat sed causa dccernebat. Ideo mar- 
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can be a true martyr. Tlic death of a schismatic, 
separated like the Donatist from the communion 
of the Church, is merely “ desperationis exitus ; ” 
and as St. Cyprian had said, 1 such martyrs can 
only hope to receive the penalty of the traitor 
and not the reward of glory. 

During the Middle Ages many of the sect of 
the Albigenscs, who were Maniehseans, 2 and at 
the period of the Reformation, Anabaptists and 
others, endured in defence of their errors the 
sufferings of death with courage and constancy; 
hence their followers claimed for them the tide 
of martyrs, and supposed that the truth of their 
opinions had been divinely sanctioned. But, 
according to primitive teaching, the title of martyrs 
did not belong to such sufferers at all: neither 
should we be deceived by the almost superhuman 
endurance sometimes exhibited; mere enthusiasm, 
obstinacy, or desperation, often furnishing ter¬ 
rible courage and support. We can hardly doubt 
that at the present day many Mahometans and 
Hindoos would endure in defence of their creed 
the torments of death with what would be ordin¬ 
arily deemed supernatural endurance. Besides, it 
would be monstrous to suppose that God would 
afford supernatural strength to endure suffering, 
(thus apparently sanctioning their opinion) to 
martyrs whose beliefs are essentially opposed to 
each other; and still less to others, as the Mani- 
choeans, whose teaching is fundamentally opposed 
to the Christian Revelation. Let it not be thought 
that such reasoning is inconsistent, because 
it admits the courage and constancy of the 
martyrs in heathen persecutions as a proof of 
the truth of Christianity, and yet refuses to 
receive the same evidence in attestation of the 
truth of the Maniehcean or Anabaptist creeds. 
Christianity did not exclusively owe its propaga¬ 
tion in early ages to the constancy and endurance 
of martyrs, but to martyrdom endured in defence 
of the holy and heavenly doctrines of the Gospel, 
and attested by the pure and holy lives of the 
sufferers themselves. Martyrdom proved and 
confirmed the reality of the heavenly life which 
Christians lived upon earth. Their chastity, meek¬ 
ness, patience, love of their persecutors, and 
enemies, was a greater miracle in contrast with 
the prevailing wickedness of heathenism, than 
even the supernatural courage by which their 
faith was attested. 

Should any be disposed to assign greater weight 
or importance to the constancy of modern martyrs 
than the firm persuasion which it exhibits of their 
oion belief of their opinions, let them read the 
history of later deaths for religious opinion. They 
will find that Catholic and Protestant have 
died with equal constancy in defence of their 
creed. Calvinists, Anabaptists, and many other 

tyrum vox est in illo Psalmo, Jiulica me Deus. Non 
timet judicium: non enirn liabct quod in illo ignis 
absumat; ubi totum aurum est flamma quid formidatur ? ” 
[Sermo. 325, in Natali Viginti Martyrum, see. 2.] 

1 Episi. ad Camel, lx. sec. 3. De Unitate, see. 14. 

2 Milman, speaking of Maniehreans put to death at 
Cologne in the twelfth century, says, “The calmness of 
the heretics in the fire, amazed, almost appalled their 
judges” [Latin Christianity, vol. v. p. 403, 1867]. 
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sectarians can shew the same testimony in con¬ 
firmation of their opinions. Such testimony, in 
favour of such diverse and contradictory beliefs, 
is not to be regarded in the same light as the 
“ witness” of martyrdom. 

MARY. The relation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary to the Saviour of the world, God and Man, 
gives to her a conspicuous position in theology; 
and her name has been the rallying point of con¬ 
troversies which have involved some of the essen¬ 
tial truths of Christianity as well as its devotional 
life. In the present article it will be the object 
to shew, in as condensed a manner as possible, 
what this relation is in itself, and what are the 
consequences which follow from it: the personal 
history of the Blessed Virgin being first reviewed 
as it comes to us in actual historical record, and 
in probable historical tradition. 

I. Personal History of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. This begins in Holy Scripture with the 
abrupt announcement of her name, her espousal 
to Joseph, and her place of abode at the time of 
the Incarnation. “ The angel Gabriel was sent 
from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, 
to a Virgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph, of the house of David; and the Virgin’s 
name was Mary” 3 [Luke i. 26, 27]. The com¬ 
mon tradition of the Church is that she was the 
only child of parents named Joachim and Anna, 
names which are known in the Old Testament 
form as Jehoiachim 4 and Hannah. This tradition 
is first found in the apocryphal Gospel of St. 
James, the “ Protevangelium,” which was pro¬ 
bably written (according to Tischendorf) in the 
middle of the second century. Their names are 
also given by Epiplianius [Hcer. lxxviii.], who 
wrote in the latter half of the fourth century 
[a.d. 374], and by St. John Damascene [De 
Ortliad. fid. xv.]. Early paintings of St. Anna, 
with her name attached, occur in the Catacombs, 
and a church was dedicated to her as the mother 
of the Blessed Virgin, by the Emperor Justinian 
[a.d. 550]. That Mary was of the lineage of 
David is shewn by the words of the angel Gabriel 
in announcing to her the Conception of her Holy 
Child, “The Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of His father David ” [Luke i. 32]. 

There was also an injunction of Moses to the 
effect that every daughter of Israel possessing 
any inheritance [efi Luke i. 56 ; virearpe^rev ds 
tov jukov aurqs] in any tribe of Israel, should 
“be wife unto one of the family of the tribe of 
her father ” [Numb, xxxvi. 8] ; and although this 
may not have been universally observed, it is not 
unlikely that the genealogy of Joseph is given 
with reference to its observance in the case of the 

3 The Blessed Virgin’s name is almost invariably spelt 
in the Hebrew form Mapiap. in MSS. of the Gospels, the 
names of the other “ Maries ” being always spelt Map/a, 
without the final letter. This seems to identify it with 
the name “ Miriam,” which is M apidp in the LXX. 

4 The evident association between the names Jelioia- 
cliiin, Jacliim [Matt. i. 11, marg.], Eliaehim [cf. 1 Kings 
xxiii. 34], and Heli [Luke iii. 23], lias led many to infer 
that St. Luke gives the genealogy of the Blessed Virgin, 
and not of her husband Joseph. She is also spoken of 
as the daughter of Heli in the Talmud. 
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Virgin Mary. That she also had an association 
with the tribe of Levi is shewn by the fact that 
she was cousin to Elizabeth, “ who was of the 
daughters of Aaron ” [Luke i. 5]. Perhaps such 
an association was ordained that our Lord should 
be connected, at least, with the sacerdotal tribe, 
as well as belonging to the royal tribe of Judah. 1 
[Aug. de Consens. Evang. ii. 2, 3, 4.] 

The' “ Protevangeliuni ” above referred to, the 
apocryphal Gospel of St. Matthew (or that of 
“the Infancy of Mary and Jesus”), and that of 
the “ Nativity of Mary,” contain a detailed 
story of the Blessed Virgin’s early life. As 
it is told iu the “ Nativity of Mary,” it has 
been incorporated into the “ Golden Legend,” and 
so far the additions to the Scriptural history are pro¬ 
bably authentic tradition. The leading facts thus 
handed down are that “ the blessed and glorious 
Mary ever Virgin ” was of the family of David, 
her father Joachim’s family belonging to Nazar¬ 
eth, and that of her mother Anna to Bethlehem. 
Mary was born at Nazareth (after her parents had 
lived twenty years without children), and as they 
had vowed to dedicate any offspring God should 
give them to His service, Mary was brought up 
in the Temple (after the example of Samuel) from 
three years of age. When she had completed 
the marriageable age of fourteen years, at which 
time, according to custom, she should have re¬ 
turned home for espousal and marriage, the high 
priest was warned in a vision to choose a husband 
for Mary according to a certain sign which was 
given, and Joseph, an aged man of the house and 
family of David, was the husband thus chosen 
from among many. Mary being then espoused to 
Joseph returned to Nazareth, while Joseph went 
home to Bethlehem to set his house in order for 
the marriage. ' The subsequent events associated 
with the marriage are narrated as they are given 
in Holy Scripture. [Cowper’s Apocr. Gosp., pp. 
84-98.] 

It was at Nazareth, some time between the 
espousal and the marriage, that Mary was visited 
by the angel Gabriel with the annunciation that 
she should become the virgin mother of the Son 
of God : “ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee; therefore also that holy thing which shall 
be born of thee shall be called the Son of God 
. . . for with God nothing is impossible” 

[Luke i. 35, 37]. At the same time that the 
angel made this wonderful announcement, he also 
declared to her that her aged cousin Elizabeth, 
the wife of Zacharias the priest, had been six 
months with child, and this evident miracle was 
at once so associated with that which was taking 
place in herself, that Mary “ went into the hill 
country with haste into a city ot‘ Juda” to visit 
her cousin. The unborn offspring of Elizabeth 
at once gave token of his future mission as the 

1 It is, however, to be remembered that Aaron and 
Eleazar, who were both of the tribe of Levi, took wives 
out of the tribe of Judah [Exod. vi. 23, 25], and that there 
may have been exceptions as to the rule in the case of 
others : so that it is possible Elizabeth may have been of 
the tribe of Judah, though called “of the daughters of 
Aaron,” on account of her marriage to Zacharias. 
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herald of the unborn Christ; the Holy Ghost 
inspired Elizabeth to welcome Mary with the 
same joy as the Mother of the Lord; and the 
same Holy Ghost inspired Mary also to make a 
complete submission of her mind by the hymn 
“Magnificat,” as she had previously made the 
complete submission of her will by the words, 
“Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it unto 
me according to Thy word ” [Luke i. 38-55]. 

Mary abode with her cousin for about three 
months, returning “to her home” shortly before 
the birth of St. John the Baptist. It Avas probably 
about this time that her marriage Avith Joseph 
took place, as it is evident that the miraculous 
nature of her conception Avas not knoAvn beyond 
a narroAV circle, and that she had been long 
enough the wife of Joseph for those Avho Avere 
ignorant of it to suppose that Jesus Avas born of 
their marriage. [Incarnation, sec. ii.] 

After the birth of our Lord, there is little in 
Holy Scripture (or, indeed, in any traditions that 
are Avorthy of attention) that individualizes the 
Blessed Virgin, the narrative of her life being 
absorbed into that of her Divine Son. The very 
condensed record of the Annunciation gives us, 
indeed, a vivid impression of her holiness, devotion, 
humility, and faith: a holiness and devotion in act 
and Avill AAdiich made her a fitting tabernacle for the 
Incarnate God to abide in during the nine months 
that His Human Nature was passing through its 
earliest stage of existence; a humility Avhich 
excluded all unAvorthy elation at the unparalleled 
dignity to which she was exalted; a faith which 
could believe in the possibility Avith God of Avhat 
seemed so utterly impossible, according to human 
experience. It is consistent Avith these slight but 
significant indications of her great saintliness, that 
althoughsheunderstood not her Holy Child’s words, 
“ Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s 
business,” yet she “kept all these sayings”—this 
and others not recorded—-“ in her heart ” [Luke ii. 
49, 51], even as she had “cast in her mind” the 
annunciation made by Gabriel, and had “kept 
all” the “ things” that Avere told by the shepherds, 
and “pondered them in her heart.” Who can 
estimate the holiness produced in such a mother 
from hanging upon the Avords of such a Son ! 

During the ministry of our Lord, the Blessed 
Virgin is only four times mentioned. At the 
opening of that ministry, He seems to have re- 
A'ealed to her that His subjection to human 
parentage Avas at an end. Her faith told her that 
it was possible for Him to work a miracle, and 
she seems to have implied a request that He Avould 
do so, Avhen she said to him at the marriage feast, 
“ They have no Avine.” Our Lord’s reply, 
“ Woman, Avhat have I to do with thee ? Mine 
hour is not yet come,” appeal’s to disclaim from 
henceforth all influence of human authority over 
the action of His Divine Nature. 2 And, as if to 
make immediate amends for her unconscious error, 
she gaA r ethat direction to theservants Avhichsounds 
like a typical lesson of obedience to His Avill, 

2 Irenams supposes that the Blessed Virgin prematurely 
desired “ partieipare eompendii poculo,” to reeeive the 
Cup of the Holy Eucharist. [Iren. Adv. Ear. iii. 7.] 
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“ Whatsoever lie saith unto you, do it ” [John 
ii. 3*5]. 

A second time the veil is half drawn aside from 
the hidden life of the Blessed Virgin, when a 
message was brought to Christ in the midst of a 
large assemblage that she and His “ brethren ” 
stood without desiring to speak to Him [Matt, 
xii. 47] : when He calls, not hers, but their 
thoughts upward from earthly relationship to that 
of the Communion of Saints, stretching forth His 
hand toward His disciples and saying, “Behold 
My mother and My brethren ! For whosoever 
shall do the will of My Father which is in 
Heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.” 

The next and last occasion on which the 
Blessed Virgin is mentioned in the Gospel, is 
■when she stood by the • Cross of Jesus [John 
xix. 25]. At that time the prophecy of Simeon, 
“ Yea, a sword shall pierce through thine own 
heart also,” seems to have been fulfilled as the 
“ Mater Dolorosa” gazed on her Son, “stricken, 
smitten of God, and afflicted.” Yet there may 
have been a more piercing sorrow conveyed in 
the loving words that, with all their love, con¬ 
veyed a sense of renunciation to her, “ Woman, 
behold thy son and to St. John, “Behold thy 
mother a second and final, “ Wist ye not that 
I must be about My Father’s business.” Hence¬ 
forth Scripture tells us nothing respecting the 
Blessed Virgin, except that she continued with 
the Apostles at Jerusalem during the interval 
between the Ascension and Pentecost [Acts i. 
14]. The traditions of the Church also leave us 
almost entirely uninformed as to her subsequent 
life, Epiplianius representing that she lived and 
died at Jerusalem, ever in the loving care of the 
beloved disciple [Epiphan. Hcer. lxxviii.]; and 
an epistle of the Council of Ephesus expressing 
a belief that she had died in that city, whither 
she and St. John had b e en driven by the siege 
of Jerusalem [Labbe. Concil. iii. 574.] Beyond 
such uncertain memories of the Blessed Virgin, 
we have no clear view of her from the time when 
Holy Scripture ceases to name her. Her part in 
the work of the Incarnation had been long 
ended; and, faith being satisfied, curiosity has 
no entrance into the cloud which veils her from 
our sight. [Perpetual Virginity. Assump¬ 
tion.] 

II. The Blessed Virgin’s position in the 
Economy of the Incarnation. We come now 
to consider what are the theological conclusions 
to be drawn from the history of onr Lord’s mother. 

1. There is one fact which underlies and per¬ 
vades the whole of this subject, and that is the 
fact of the unparalleled personal relationship which 
God was pleased to establish between the blessed 
Virgin and Himself. The daughter of humble 
parents, herself a simple village maiden, who was 
thought a fitting match for a working carpenter, 
she became the mother of the Saviour of men, the 
mother of Him who, in the first moment of His 
Incarnation in her womb, combined the Divine 
Nature with the Human Nature in His Person. 
['Theotokos.] Never were words more full of 


meaning than those of the angel, “Hail! thou that 
art highly favoured,’’for no grace or favour thatGod 
ever has bestowed on any human creature could 
approach to this. He blessed the patriarch Abra¬ 
ham with a very peculiar and high privilege when 
He made him the direct progenitor of the Messiah, 
and said to him, “In thy seed shall all the earth 
be blessed.” The long line of Old Testament 
saints and servants of God, from Moses to John 
the Baptist, were highly favoured in being made 
instruments of His will, and in being appointed 
to herald His Advent. But there was a vast 
difference between the favour of being thus brought 
near to God as a prophet, or a distant progenitor 
of Christ, or a saint, and that of being brought 
into such nearness as is implied by maternal union. 
The full reality of such an union between the 
Second Person of the Eternal Trinity and a 
merely human person is so astonishing that the 
mind cannot fully take in either the surpassing 
condescension of the Son on the one hand, or the 
surpassing honour of the mother on the other hand. 
As the greatness of Divine condescension could 
reach no further than the Incarnation, so the 
greatness of human exaltation could reach no 
further, in the person of one only human, than 
to be made the instrument and vehicle of that 
Incarnation. This personal union between the 
holy mother and the Divine Child has, therefore, 
elevated the former to a relation with God, which 
sets her apart from saints who have become saints 
by the ordinary action of His grace; and as apart 
from them, so above them, for no human person 
having been ever so honoured by God as the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, none can ever be so worthy 
of estimation and honour with God’s servants. 
It is no exaggeration to say, that by becoming 
the physical instrument of the Incarnation of 
God, the Blessed Virgin became the nearest of all 
created beings to the Divine Person ; nearer than 
saints who glorify Him by their lives, nearer than 
martyrs who glorify Him by their deaths, nearer 
than angels who minister the dictates of His 
will. 

2. It is to be remembered also that the Blessed 
Virgin was not only the physical but the moral 
instrument of the Incarnation. She was not the 
mere creature of fate, destined without any will 
of her own to be the mother of our Kedeemer. 
That she had a free will like all other human 
beings is a consequence which follows from the 
fact that she was human, but it is also suggested 
(to say the least) by the narrative of her interview 
with the holy angel. It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that she had the power to set her will 
in opposition to the will of God, as all other 
human beings have, and that she might have 
desired not to become the mother of Jesus. It 
is impossible to say how much or how little it 
cost her to say, “Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord: be it unto me according to Thy -word ” 
[Luke i. 38]. There is no trace of her passing 
through any great temptation, such as that by 
which her Divine Son was tempted to give up the 
work of redemption. Yet there cannot be a 
doubt that the Annunciation was a trial of her 
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faith and a trial of her obedienee in no slight degree. 
Her faith was tried by the prediction of a super¬ 
natural event far more astounding and incredible 
than that before whieh the faith of Sarah [Gen. 
xviii. 12-15] and of Zaeharias [Luke i. 20] broke 
down, yet it survived the trial; and it was with 
reference to this that the Holy Ghost inspired 
Elizabeth to say, “ Blessed is she that believed : 
for there shall be a performance of those things 
which were told her from the Lord” [Luke i. 45]. 
Her obedienee also was tried by a consideration 
sueh as must have arisen in her mind, as in the 
mind of any holy maiden, that what was predicted 
would eertainly, when it came to pass, bring upon 
her a terrible shame and reproaeh from her 
affianeed husband and from all around her; for 
it was not revealed to her that God had provided 
her marriage to Joseph as the means by whieh 
this shame was to be avoided. In this trial also 
she gained the vietory, and the perfeet submis¬ 
sion of her will is indicated by the terse words, 
“Be it unto me aeeording to Thy word.” Thus 
she gave herself up entirely to God, believing that 
what would be impossible in the course of nature 
would be possible with Him by His supernatural 
power to overrule the course of nature, and volun¬ 
tarily submitting to be placed in a position with 
reference to all around her which must seem one 
of degradation, shame, and sorrow. 

It eannot for a moment be supposed that if the 
Blessed Virgin had failed to overeome in this 
trial of her faith and obedienee, then the Inearna- 
tion would not have taken plaee, any more than 
one can dare to think that there eould possibly 
have been a failure in the eourse of redemption 
through the temptation of our Lord. Yet, on the 
other hand, it cannot be doubted that the sub¬ 
mission of her faith and will was morally instru¬ 
mental in making her fit to become the vehicle 
from whieh our Lord took His manhood, and 
that she herself thus became a moral as well as a 
physical instrument in the Incarnation. Henee 
the aneient doetrine of the Cliurelr, represented 
by the words of Iremeus, written about a hundred 
years after her death: “As Eve was led astray 
by the word of an angel, so that she fled from 
God when she had transgressed His word ; so 
did the Virgin Mary, by an angelie communiea- 
tion reeeive the glad tidings that she should bear 
God (ut portaret Deum), being obedient to His 
word. And if the former disobeyed God, yet 
was the latter persuaded to be obedient to God, 
in order that the Virgin Mary might become the 
‘ advoeata ’ of the virgin Eve. 1 And thus, as the 
human raee fell into bondage to death by means 
of a virgin, so is it rescued by a virgin, virginal 
disobedience having been balanced in the opposite 
scale by virginal obedience. For in the same 
way the sin of the first created man reeeives 
amendment by the eorreetion of the First-Begot¬ 
ten, and the eunning of the serpent is eonquered 
by the hannlessness of the dove, those bonds 
being unloosed by whieh we had been fast bound 
in death” [Iren. Adv. IIceres, v. 19]. 

3. The question now arises, Whether the ex- 

1 See the meanings given under Paiiaclete. 
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traordinary sanetity of the Blessed Virgin, or her 
peeuliar relationship to God as the moral and 
physieal instrument of the Inearnation, have 
established her in any special relation towards 
mankind beyond that of a Saint whose memory 
is to be had in the very highest honour that may 
be given to a human person. 

Holy Scripture gives us no definite guidance 
on this subjeet. The Blessed Virgin is hardly 
mentioned in the Gospel, as has been already 
shewn, after the ehildhood of our Lord had 
ended • and when she is mentioned at all, it is in 
such a subdued maimer as might be expeeted in 
a narrative where the One Divine figure admits 
of no rival. In the Epistles there is no traee 
whatever of any reference to her beyond sueh as 
is to be found in the words, “God sent forth His 
Son, made of a woman ” [Gal. iv. 4]. In the 
Apocalypse there is the vision of the great won¬ 
der in heaven, a woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head 
a erown of twelve stars ” [Rev. xii. 1]. In the 
later ages of the Church this wondrous appear¬ 
ance has been often taken for granted as that of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and she is represented 
under this form in pictures which are intended to 
set forth the idea of her present position. It is 
difficult altogether to put aside the belief that 
there is some association between this vision and 
the person of the Mother of God, yet the ideas 
conveyed by the words, “she being with ehild, 
cried, travailing in birth, and pained to be de¬ 
livered,” are very inconsistent with the Catliolie 
opinion respecting the parturition of the Blessed 
Virgin. So also the idea of her having fled into 
the wilderness “where she hath a place pre¬ 
pared of God, that they should feed her there a 
thousand two hundred and threescore days, . . . 
where she is nourished for a time, and times, and 
half a time, from the face of the serpent,” is 
equally inconsistent with any opinion that there 
has ever been in the Cliureh as to the condition 
of the Blessed Virgin after her death. All the 
Fathers, indeed, interpret this vision primarily of 
the Chureh, and some few who assign it partly to 
the mother of our Lord, do so only with reserve 
and in a highly mystieal sense. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the popular pietorial interpretation of 
“the woman elothed with the sun, having the 
moon under her feet, and the twelve stars around 
her head,” it is impossible to take this vision as 
any evidence whatever respecting the present 
condition of the Blessed Virgin, or her relation 
to Divine and to human persons. 

Among the earliest Christian writers there is 
little said about the mother of God, until towards 
the time when the Nestorian controversy was to 
bring out more clearly the doetrine of the Theotokos. 
Yet among the writings of Methodius, who was 
martyred while Bishop of Tyro [a.d. 312], there 
is a sermon on the Hypapante (or the Festival of 
the meeting of Simeon and Anna, known in the 
West as the Purification), in whieh he gives to 
her some of those titles of honour whieh have 
beeome so familiar to later ages. “ Blessed art 
thou, all-blessed, and to be desired of all. Blessed 


of the Lord is thy name, full of Divine grace, 
and grateful exceedingly to God, mother of God, 
thou that givest light to the faithful. Thou art 
the circumscription, so to speak, of Him Who 
cannot be circumscribed; the root [Isa. xl. 1] of 
the most beautiful flower; the mother of the 
Creator; the nurse of the Kourisher; the cir¬ 
cumference of Him Who embraces all things ; the 
upholder of Him [Heb. i. 3] Who upholds all 
things by His word ; the gate through which God 
appears in the flesh [Ezek. xliv. 2]; the tongs of 
that cleansing coal [Isa. vi. 6]; the bosom in 
small of that bosom which is all-containing ; the 
fleece of wool [Judg. vi. 37], the mystery of 
which cannot be solved ; the well of Bethlehem 
[2 Sam. xxiii. 17], that reservoir of life which 
David longed for, out of which the draught of 
immortality gushed forth ; the mercy-seat [Exod. 
xxxv. 17], from which God, in human form, was 
made known unto men ; the spotless robe of Him 
Who clothes Himself with light as -with a garment 
[Psa. civ. 2]. Thou hast lent to God, Who stands 
in need of nothing, that flesh which He had not, 
in order that the Omnipotent might become that 
which it was His good pleasure to be. What is 
more splendid than this 1 ? What than this is more 
sublime? He who fills earth and heaven [Jer. 
xxiii. 24], Whose are all things, has become in 
need of thee, for thou hast lent to God that flesh 
which He had not. Thou hast clad the Mighty 
One with that beauteous panoply of the body by 
which it has become possible for Him to be seen 
by mine eyes. And I, in order that I might 
freely approach to behold Him, have received 
that by which all the fiery darts of the wicked 
shall be quenched [Eph. vi. 16]. Hail! hail! 
thou to whom the great creditor of all is a debtor. 
We are all debtors to God, but to thee He is 
Himself indebted. For He who said, ‘Honour 
thy father and thy mother’ [Exod. xx. 12], will 
have most assuredly, as Himself willing to be 
tested by such proofs, kept inviolate that grace, 
and His own decree towards her who ministered 
to Him that nativity to which He voluntarily 
stooped, and will have glorified with a divine 
honour her whom He, as being without a 
father, even as she was without a husband, 
Himself has written down as mother. Even so 
must these things be. For the hymns which 
we offer to thee, 0 thou most holy and admirable 
habitation of God, are no merely useless and 
ornamental words. A or, again, is thy spiritual 
laudation mere secular trifling, or the shoutings 
of a false flattery, (0 thou who of God art praised ; 
thou who to God gavest suck; who by nativity 
givest unto mortals their beginning of being,) but 
they are of clear and evident truth. But the 
time would fail us, ages and succeeding genera¬ 
tions, too, to render unto thee thy fitting salutation 
as the mother of the King Eternal [1 Tim. i. 17], 
even as somewhere the illustrious Prophet says, 
teaching us how incomprehensible thou art 
[Baruch iii. 24, 25], how great is the house of 
God, and how large is the place of His possession ! 
Great, and hath none end, high and unmeasurable. 
For verily, verily, this prophetic oracle, and most 
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true saying, is concerning thy majesty; for thou 
alone hast been thought worthy to share with 
God the things of God ; who hast alone borne in 
the flesh Him, Who of God the Father was the 
Eternally and Only Begotten. So do they truly 
believe who hold fast to the pure faith ” [Metho¬ 
dius, Iiomil. in. Pnrijicat. ; Clarke’s transl.]. 

This impassioned burst of eloquence is a speci¬ 
men of the strongest language which is used by 
the Fathers in speaking of the Blessed Virgin ; as 
for example by St. Cyril of Alexandria. More 
than twenty epithets and titles are given to her 
in this passage, but all of them begin and end in 
the idea of the Theotokos, that is of the relation 
established by her maternity between herself and 
God. When it is even said that she gives light 
to the faithful, or that by nativity she gives to 
mortals their beginning of being, it is plain that 
these expressions refer to her giving birth to the 
Author of our spiritual being, and to her bringing 
the “ Light of Light ” into the world ; and that 
the benefits which she has been the means of 
transmitting to the faithful are those arising from 
the one great benefit which she brought to them 
when she became the mother of mankind’s Savi¬ 
our. So it is with all such laudations of the 
Blessed Virgin that were uttered or written by 
the old Fathers. “ She was ‘ the mother of Life,’ 
because she was the Mother of Him Who is our 
Life ; she was ‘ the gate of Paradise,’ because she 
bore Him Who restored us to our lost Paradise ; 

‘ the gate of Heaven,’ because He, born of her, 

‘ opened the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers;’ 
she was ‘ the all-undefiled mother of Holiness,’ 
because ‘ the Holy One, born of her, was called 
the Son of God;’ the ‘light-clad mother of Light,’ 
because He Who indwelt her, and was born of 
her, was ‘the true Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world’” [Pusey’s 
Eirenic. ii. 27]. It may be confidently asserted 
that there are no statements respecting the Blessed 
Virgin, no epithets or titles in any of the Fathers 
down to the time of St. Bernard, which are not 
of this character, magnifying her because of her 
maternal relation to Christ, and setting her before 
Christians as an object for their love and venera¬ 
tion, because she had been, in the long distant 
age of Christ’s Conception and Birth, the instru¬ 
mental means by which their Saviour had come 
to accomplish the Avork of salvation. 

[4.] In much more recent times than those of 
the Fathers a school of lionian Catholic theolo¬ 
gians has arisen Avhich has attributed to the 
Blessed Virgin a kind of mediatorial position 
between Christ anti mankind, and even a kind 
of authority o\ r er her Divine Son by reason of 
her maternal relation to Him. This theory has 
been developed in still more recent times into 
the idea that Christ, the one Mediator between 
God and man, can only be effectively approached 
through the intervention of His mother, and that 
through her all grace and pardon proceed from 
Him to men. Thus she is looked upon not only 
as the vehicle of salvation in past time, Avhen she 
gave her substance for the Incarnation of the 
Saviour, but also as being so at present, and for 
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all time, by a present relationship which, is alto¬ 
gether different from, although it has arisen out 
of, that act of maternity. This is a purely specu¬ 
lative induction (unsupported by Holy Scripture 
or the teaching of the Fathers), from two pre¬ 
misses, the one, that the Blessed Virgin, like all 
other saints, is an intercessor with God for His 
people ; the other, that she is still, as from the 
first moment of the Incarnation, truly Theotokos, 
the mother of Him Who is God. Both these 
premisses are sound, but the induction from them 
that the Blessed Virgin mediates between Christ 
and mankind is utterly unwarranted. It is, 
logically, a false induction ; theologically, it is 
iu direct opposition to the first principle of Chris¬ 
tianity that a Mediator is one who unites Divine 
nature and Human nature in one Person; and, 
lastly, it is dogmatically forbidden by express 
words of Holy Sci'ipture, “ There is one God, 
and One Mediator between God and men, the 
Man Christ Jesus ” [1 Tim. ii. 5]. The growth 
of an extravagant system of devotions founded 
on this false induction has been so rapid, and in¬ 
volves so grave a departure from sound Catholic 
Avorship of Christ as our only Fountain of mercy 
and grace, that it has become very necessary for 
theologians to reconsider the grounds on Avhich 
honour is to be given to the Blessed Virgin aboi r e 
all other saints, what are the limits beyond Avhich 
that honour cannot be carried Avithout attributing 
to her a Divine nature that she does not possess, 
and what are the true logical conclusions w r hich 
can be drarvn as to her present relation toAvards 
God and man. [Immaculate Conception. In¬ 
carnation. Theotokos. Perpetual Virginity. 
Assumption. Hyperdulia. Mariolatry.] 

MASS. The ancient English form of Missa, 
the Latin name for the sacrifice and sacrament of 
the Holy Eucharist. “ Missa” is a Avord of great 
antiquity in its present sense, though its deriva¬ 
tion is much disputed. It is found as early as 
the fourth century in a letter of St. Ambrose to 
his sister Marcellina, “Ego mansi in munere, 
Missam facere coepi, dum offero, rapturn cognovi,” 
&c. [Ambros. Ep. xxxiii.]. It is also found in 
one of the epistles of St. Gregory [Gregor. Ep. 
iv. 34], and in the Penitential of St. Theodore 
[Pcenitent. ii.]. The folloAving are the three prin¬ 
cipal derivations given for the Avord. 

[1.] From the Anglo-Saxon roaqje, a feast, 
in Avhich sense the word is of more ancient date 
than the Institution of the Eucharist. It seems 
probable that the ancient Avord is embodied in 
such names as Christnms, Michaebnas, Martin- 
wars, but it is A'ery doubtful Avhether the suffix 
as thus used has any reference at all to the Holy 
Eucharist: and it is much more probable that 
the coincidence of the Anglo-Saxon nnejpe, a 
feast, Avith Mass and Missa, the Holy Eucharist, 
is purely accidental. 

[2.] From the Hebreiv HDD, Missah, which 
signifies an oblation, as in Deut. xvi. 10. This 
derivation Avould tend to shew an association 
betAveen the original idea of the Eucharist and 
the oblations of the Jewish ritual, but it is ex- 
tremelv improbable that the Hebmv Avord should 
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have found its Avay into every language of Europe 
and yet be entirely absent from the liturgical 
A r ocabulary of the Oriental churches. 

[3.] From the “ Ite, missa est ” of the ancient 
Liturgies of the West, Avhich Avas equivalent to 
the 'Ev elp'tjvrj Xpwjrou tt opevOiopev, “Let us de¬ 
part in peace,” of the Greek Liturgies. But the 
Avords “ Ite, missa est,” have tivo senses given to 
them by ancient Avriters. Thus in Micrologus it 
is said, “ In festivis diebus Ite missa est dicitur, 
quia tunc generalis conventus celebrari solet, qui 
per hujusmodi denuntiationem licentiam discendi 
accipere solet” [Microlog. xlvi.]. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, on the other hand, explains the phrase 
as meaning that the sacrifice of the Eucharist has 
been sent up to God by the administration of 
angels [Thom. Aq. iii. qu. 83, art. iv.]. Both 
these meanings are combined in a very ancient 
Exposition of the Mass, printed by Hittorpius : 
“ Tunc demuin a Diacono dicitur Ite, missa est, 
id est, Ite cum pace in domos vestras, quia trans- 
missa est pro A'obis oratio ad Dominum; et per 
angel os, qui nuncii clicuntur, allata est in Divinse 
conspeetum Majestatis ” [Expos. Miss, ex vetust. 
cod. in Hittorp. 587]. 

The proper technical sense of the Avord “mass” 
may therefore be taken to be “ offering ” or “ ob¬ 
lation ;” and this is, in fact, a A r ery ancient name 
for the Holy Eucharist. In the first vernacular 
Liturgy of the Church of England [a.d. 1549], 
the name Avas retained in the title, Avhich ran, 
“ The Supper of the Lord, and the Holy Com¬ 
munion, commonly called the Mass.” It was 
dropped in the revised Book of 1552, and has not 
been much used in the Church of England in 
more recent times. [Liturgy. Eucharist. Real 
Presence. Transubstantiation.] 

MATERIALISM. A system of philosophy 
founded on the theory that the results Avhich 
theologians and metaphysicians in general attri¬ 
bute to the operations of soul and spirit, are results 
of the operation of matter. The brain is supposed 
to be the organ of thought and will, in the same 
sense in AA T hich the muscles are the organs of 
motion : and man’s intellectual superiority to ani¬ 
mals is OAving only to superior formation of the 
brain and superior habits of education. “Soul ” 
being, therefore, only a name for corporeal matter 
in the act of thinking and willing, it is absurd to 
speak of its immortality in any other sense than 
that in which avc speak of matter as indestructible. 
Disorganization of the corporeal matter Avhich 
thinks and Avills, is its resolution into some other 
form of matter Avhich is not capable of thinking 
and AA r illing, and hence the death of the brain is 
the death of the sold. The logical morale of such 
. a system is given by St. Paul in the typical form 
“Let us eat and drink, for to-morroAV we die;” 
“let us enjoy life Avhile it lasts;” the ethics of 
Materialism being necessarily Epicurean, and 
contained in the one question, “What are the 
particular means by Avhich each individual person 
can most enjoy life V’ 

The Materialism of modern times, although 
associated Avitli that against which Tertullian, 
Origen, and others of the Fathers contended, and 
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with the still more ancient theories respecting the 
eternity of matter, may be said to have been 
founded by the Deistieal sehool of the last een- 
tury, whose principles were developed to their 
full extent by Diderot, Ilolbach and their coad¬ 
jutors in the notorious Systems cle la Nature , 
wliieh was published in London under the 
pseudonym of the then deceased Mirabaud, Secre¬ 
tary of the Aeademy, in the year 1770. The 
fundamental hypothesis of this book is that 
matter and motion are the sum of all existing 
things ; motion being resolved into attraction 
and repulsion, the combinations and oppositions 
of which mould matter into form, and also pro¬ 
duce the results attributed to will and mind, 
according to eternal and unchangeable laws. Man 
is matter so moulded, and his brain evolves will 
and thought by means of the forees of attraction 
and repulsion which act upon its material sub- 
stanee. Theism is merely a ehimerical theory 
wliieh the fear and wonder of man have invented 
to explahi phenomena that he eould not under¬ 
stand : and a fully educated man, that is a Ma¬ 
terialist, must neeessarily be an Atheist. Tlie 
only law is necessity. 

Materialism thus deals with subjects which 
involve the whole course of Christian Theology, 
the allegations of which it denies from beginning 
to end; but the principal features of it are con¬ 
sidered under separate articles in various pages of 
this Dictionary. The nature of matter and its 
relations to the Creator will be found under 
Matter and Creation : under Soul and Spirit 
will be found a refutation of the theory that they 
have no existence separate from material sub¬ 
stance : its atheistic principles are dealt with 
under Theism ; and its theory of “ necessity ” is 
refuted in Fatalism and Free-will. 

But there is an essential weakness in the logie 
of Materialism which must at onee' condemn it in 
toto in the judgment of any independent reasoner. 
For while matter and motion are said to compre¬ 
hend all existing things, it ean give no aeeount 
whatever of the origin either of one or the other, 
and falls back on the puerile argument, that sinee 
they exist now and within the range of all human 
experience they must have existed always. Until 
Materialism ean give some rational aeeount of an 
original impetus out of which motion arose, and 
of a primal cause for the existence of matter, all 
its reasonings are simply illogieal and worthless. 
MATRIMONY, HOLY. [Marriage.] 

MATTER. The metaphysical history of this 
term, like that of most others, begins with Aris¬ 
totle : its theological significance may be said to 
begin with the first two verses of Genesis. 

And of the two questions in which the aeeount 
to be given of this philosophic term eomes into 
relation with religious subjects, one, the more 
familiar to aneient thought, these verses decisively 
answer. To the modern question, also, they are 
by no means irrelevant. 

These questions may be thus stated; taking 
the one more recently started first, as the more 
fundamental; though its solution is less neeessary 
in reality than in appearance to that of the other. 
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I. Does matter really exist? If so, how? On 
this point there are three principal theories ; the 
popular one, recognising the objective existence 
of matter, but embarrassed by considerable diffi¬ 
culties in explaining what the existing thing is : 
the Idealism of Berkeley, recognising (what may, 
for distinction, be called) its real subjective exist¬ 
ence : and the Idealism of the Sensationalist 
school, which doubts or denies its real existence, 
as distinet from its properties, or the groups of 
phenomena belonging to it. 

II. How does matter eome to exist? Is it 
self-existent or self-originating, e. either exist¬ 
ing eternally, or if not eternally, yet existing 
from no eause external to itself? Or is all 
matter, in the first instance as well as in its modi¬ 
fications, the work of a mind ? 

A third question might be mentioned, subor¬ 
dinate to the last, or at least connected with it in 
much ancient speculation : 

III. Has Matter ever existed abstracted from 
those conditions of eonerete form in wliieh we 
meet with it ? 

It is not of course intended here to diseuss those 
metaphysical problems as such. The second is 
the only one, of which a particular solution is 
directly important to religion: but the others have 
a eertain theologieal interest, and this it will be 
neeessary to point out. 

I. Popular language, in spite of Berkeley’s own 
appeal to popular opinion, must be admitted to be 
framed on the hypothesis that matter exists in 
itself, independently of any mind perceiving it: 
and theologians have in general been content to 
aecept popular language on the point, so that the 
language of theologians represents the popular 
opinion. But as Berkeley’s system does not, when 
understood, contradict any of the ordinary facts 
of experience, so the language of theologians, like 
that of other non-Berkelcyans, does not beeome 
meaningless in consequenee of the system being 
accepted. For a system invented or advanced 
from a theological motive, it affects theology 
singularly little. 

It can hardly be denied, that a belief in the 
reality of matter, however reality may be defined, 
is neeessary to orthodox Christianity. The nar¬ 
rative of the Creation becomes meaningless, or at 
least deceptive, if the things created be no more 
than “ permanent possibilities of sensation,” things 
that would, be pereeived, or rather groups of phe¬ 
nomena that would make impressions, if there 
were any minds placed ready to observe them, 
which there are not: and, to tell the truth, even 
Berkeley’s system confuses or obscures the notion 
of creation. The existence of a material substance 
means, according to him, that some mind or 
minds are affected with certain sensations, from a 
cause external to themselves. How in this there 
is nothing to conflict with Christian doetrine : 
when we say that God ereated all material sub¬ 
stances, we shall mean, on this hypothesis, that 
He is the sole and ultimate eause of the laws, ex¬ 
ternal to ereated minds, "whereby their conscious¬ 
ness is modified in the various ways wliieh we 
aseribe to the presence of matter. 
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So for, then, all is clear. If Berkeley has not 
yet given any support to the doetrines of religion, 
he certainly has not assailed them. But when we 
come to the part of his theory wliieh was to con¬ 
fute Atheism, it is more possible to bring him 
into collision with that Revelation which he 
undertakes to defend. Matter, it is said, exists 
in virtue of being pereeived by a mind : e.g. “ my 
inkstand exists,” means “ my mind has a group 
of sensations, simultaneous or successive, which I 
describe as seeing and feeling a glass inkstand, 
hearing it ring when struck or thrown down,&c., or 
otherwise as being eonscious of the presence of a 
hard, smooth, round, hollow body, of a heavy, grey¬ 
ish, transparent substauee.” But if I go out of the 
room,I believe that myinkstand still exists, though 
no longer perceived by me. What do I mean by 
this, on the Idealist hypothesis 1 We have rejected 
the answer, “You mean that you believe that, if 
you went into the room again, you would again ex¬ 
perience the same sensations.” In the first plaee, 
I do mean more than that, though I am unable 
to prove that anything more than that is true. 
And further, as has been said above, unless the 
inkstand exists when not seen, how is it true that 
the Creator caused the flint, sand, alkali, copper 
and zine ore, &c., of which it is made, to exist 
ages before they were discovered and used, and 
sustains the manufactured produet of His works 
in being now ? 

To these objections the Sensationalist has no 
answer: the Bcrkeleyan has. “ When you say 
that the inkstand exists in your absence, you 
mean that when it is not pereeived by your mind, 
it is pereeived by some mind or other. Your 
only notion of existence (except the existenee of 
a mind, a eonscious subject) is of existence as the 
object of eonseiousuess of a mind. If you believe, 
as you doubtless do, that matter exists absolutely, 
not only in relation to the finite minds that per- 
eeive it, you are bound to admit that there is an 
infinite mind, which always pereeives all matter 
existent, even what is perceived by no other 
mind.” 

Injustice is done to Berkeley by a Sensational 
philosopher, if he regards the negative part of his 
system, the denial of an objective substratum to 
material phenomena, as separate from this, its 
positive part. Berkeley was a real Idealist, not 
a mutilated or inconsistent Sensationalist; and 
any one who denies an objective substratum to 
matter, but does not reeognise its absolute exis¬ 
tence as an object 1 of consciousness to a neces¬ 
sarily existing mind, is not taking half Berkeley’s 
system and leaving the other half, but framing a 
new one, suggested, it may be, by Berkeley’s, but 
essentially different from it. His religious philo¬ 
sophy was not an amiable exereseence on his 
metapliysieal, but an essential eorrelative to it; 
and therefore his system has no seeptical ten¬ 
dency. Neither does it seem fair to charge it 
with a tendency to Pantheism ; 2 for God is 

1 The modern metaphysical use of the words “ object” 
and “objective” makes it difficult to use them consist¬ 
ently in discussing Berkeley’s philosophy. Here “ object” 
is not used as really a eorrelative term to “ objective.” 

2 Mansel’s Prolegomena Logica, App. B. 
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distinguished adequately, on the one hand, from 
the ereated objeets, i.e. groups of ideas, which 
He pereeives ; on the other, from the created 
minds whieh He eauses to perceive the same 
objects. But it seems doubtful whether the 
system, sublime as is the picture it gives of the 
Creator’s relation to His universe, does not really, 
by implication, lower our view of His Nature 
and His dealings with it. 

What, on this hypothesis, do we mean when 
we say that God made the material world 1 That 
He caused, and, having begun, continues to 
eause, ereated intelligences to reeeive certain im¬ 
pressions, under eertain laws of sequenee and 
co-existenee. But more than this. We mean 
also that God Himself, when He ereated, began 
to pereeive eertain ideas as real. Now this is 
almost shockingly contradictory to the generally 
received notion of an eternal present in the 
Divine mind : and it is hard to see that it does 
not eontradict the doctrines of His eternal fore¬ 
knowledge and immutability. Doubtless, God 
began (on this hypothesis) to be eonseious of 
the world at His own mere will, and not, as 
we do, from an external cause. But His Nature 
seems lowered, if we eonfess that by His creating 
we mean that He eaused eertain ideas to beeome 
present to His Mind, which therefore were not 
present to it before. We have, in fact, a curious 
converse of Pantheism. Pantheism (as the term 
is commonly used) merges the personal God in 
union with the universe, a universe consisting of 
matter, or spirit, or both. Here the personality 
as well as the spirituality of the Eternal is pre¬ 
served ; but instead of His being so merged in 
the world as to deify it, the world is so merged 
in Him as to introduce its own finite and mu¬ 
table qualities into His Nature. 

Creation is a mystery on any hypothesis. On 
any hypothesis, God, at some finite time, eame 
into new relations with things that are not God. 
He assumed new eliaraeters (as those of Creator, 
Preserver, Ruler, Judge) whieh He had not 
before; and we must believe this to be without 
any ehange in His Nature, or even in His pur¬ 
pose. Whether this necessary difficulty is aggra¬ 
vated by the above form of stating it; whether 
the theory of creation in the Divine Mind implies 
more of a ehange of nature than that of a ereation 
of things external to it, may be a question. It is 
one that at least deserves to be stated. If it be 
admitted that Idealism is not logically opposed to 
Christianity on this ground, there remain only 
two slighter objections to it. 

Existenee has, on this hypothesis, a twofold 
aspeet. Tilings material exist, absolutely as being 
pereeived by God, relatively as being eaused by 
God to be pereeived by His sensitive creatures. 
Now if, to avoid the objection above stated, it be 
said that while ereation existed eternally in the 
purpose of God, and that His works were always 
known to Him, yet it may be said that creation 
had a beginning in time, when God first made it 
known to other intelligences than His own. In 
itself, no doubt, this would be inadequate as an 
aeeount of ereation, however it might be a fair 
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defence against the charge of introducing change 
into the Divine purpose or thought. And it just 
stops short of making the world eternal, though 
it comes dangerously near to it. It may be added 
that the hypothesis of a subjective creation is not 
invented on behalf of this system. One of the 
recognised explanations of the double account of 
the creation in Genesis is that the former or Elo- 
histic narrative describes the order in which God’s 
purpose was made known to the holy angels, the 
second that in which it was executed. 

But the reality (in whatever sense) of the 
material universe is presupposed, not only in the 
doctrine of the creation, but in that of the Sacra¬ 
ments, insomuch that “ Matter ” is used as a 
technical term in relation to them, describing one 
of their essential requisites. Speaking generally, 
any hypothesis that allows the reality of matter 
would be sufficient, and therefore the Idealist, 
since it docs make matter, in an intelligible 
sense, real. The command to use certain material 
substances, and the promise of certain spiritual 
effects to follow on their use, is not evacuated if 
we describe their use as “ taking the known 
means to occasion, to our own mind and others, 
including the Divine, certain states of conscious¬ 
ness.” But it seems hard to see how the theory 
can fail to affect the doctrine of the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist. If the presence of a body means the fact 
that its bodily properties are manifest to all 
intelligences capable of observing them, then a 
presence of a body, real but not sensible, becomes 
self-contradictory. If, however, the point be 
urged with sufficient boldness, that absolute 
truth is not “truth relative to all intelligences,” 
but truth relative to the Infinite Intelligence, 
then it is of course possible to believe, that God 
regards that as present which man does not recog¬ 
nise as present by the ordinary test of manifesting 
the properties, in manifesting which bodily pre¬ 
sence consists; and this will, by an adherent of 
the system, be regarded as constituting a real but 
not sensible presence. 

II. Whether matter exists only in virtue of 
minds to which it bears relation, or whether it 
exists in itself, the source of its being must be 
determined. For not even, if it be said that 
matter is a mode of the mind of a spirit, is it 
yet proved that matter is not self-caused or 
eternal : it might be a necessary mode of an 
eternal Spirit’s thought, and so eo-eternal with 
His being. However, the motives that have led 
to the belief in the eternity of matter have been, 
in general, such as would involve a belief in-its 
independence. It is conceding either too much 
or too little, to make matter merely the thought 
of God, yet a thought which He never was with¬ 
out, and without which He could not have ex¬ 
isted. Eternal matter was usually conceived as 
an antitheistie power, whether active or passive; 
sometimes so passive, as to be no more than an 
imperfect medium for the divine operation. It 
is hardly worth while to frame a system, in which 
matter should have a subjective eternity; since 
such a system has never yet been received. It 
has already been pointed out, however, that such 
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a system is a conceivable corollary of Berkeley’s. 
But, supposing matter to be something external 
to the Divine Mind which (all Theists will pro¬ 
bably admit) knows or contemplates it, what is 
the relation between the two 1 Is one the work 
of the other, or are they both independent 1 
Strictly speaking, there are three possible an¬ 
swers to this question : viz., that matter is the 
product of mind, that mind is the product of 
matter, and that the two are independent. But 
the second, in this exact form, has probably never 
been maintained. Matter, being inactive, can¬ 
not be conceived as producing, unless it be first 
personified. Materialism, however, or regarding 
mind as a mode of matter, is a fair representative 
of this Anew. Setting this on one side, we come 
to the choice between the two other alterna¬ 
tives, that matter is the work of mind, and that 
it is co-eternal with mind—between Theism and 
Dualism. 

The Jewish and Christian religions are Theistic: 
most other religions of any claim to depth or 
speculative value are Dualistic. Attempts to im¬ 
port Dualism into Christianity have been numer¬ 
ous, but it has in every age been so obvious 
that the hybrid system was inconsistent,—that 
if Christianity was a coherent system, its authori¬ 
tative documents denounced Dualism, and its 
instinctive consciousness rejected it—that it 
is unnecessary to reopen a question which 
is practically extinct. All who claim to be, 
strictly speaking, Theists, would now admit the 
prerogative of creation to belong to God in the 
fullest sense. It will be enough here to classify 
the forms of Dualism which have either been 
opposed to the Theistic doctrine of Christianity, 
or which it has been sought to amalgamate with it, 
as they refer to the subject before us, all of them 
being separately and fully noticed elsewhere. 
[Dualism.] 

[1.] The Buddhist Dualism assumes two eternal 
and impersonal principles, matter and spirit. 
Finite and (eminently) human nature exists in 
virtue of the union or collision of the two; they 
are not only the good and evil, but the positive 
and negative elements of existence : existence 
consists in partaking of both, as the Hegelian 
system makes it consist in the union of Being 
and Eo thing. The victory of the human spirit 
is to be free from matter, and one with all pure 
spirit; but since matter as well as spirit is 
necessary to existence, this pure Being, though 
not conceived as Nothingness, is indistinguish¬ 
able from it. 

[2.] The Manichsean Dualism (to use the name 
of its most famous and permanently vital form, 
for a system not confined to the Manichsean sect, 
or those affiliated to it) assumes two eternal prin¬ 
ciples, matter and spirit, of which both are more 
or less distinctly 'personified. The strange and 
grotesque mythology by which the Manichieans 
(in the stricter sense) accounted for the intermix¬ 
ture of good and evil in the world, may have been 
meant to be understood allegorically; but this is 
hardly likely—the allegory is too vivid to have 
been less than a myth, in the minds of its hearers, 
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if not of its inventors. Two powers which make 
war on each other, which devour and assimilate 
from each others’ substance, or create and beget 
from their own, are strangely personal if regarded 
as abstractions : indeed, the best reason for think¬ 
ing them so is, that if the Manichaean cosmogony 
be taken literally, the Eternal Spirit is •wonder¬ 
fully carnal. But because a system is unpliilo- 
sophical or inconsistent, if understood in the 
natural way, it does not follow that it ought to 
be understood otherwise : there being such things 
as inconsistent systems. It, however, is to be 
remembered that Maniehseanism always main¬ 
tained an esoteric doctrine, which may have 
allegorized the known gross one. 

[3.] The Platonic Dualism (if one may take 
a title from a single enunciation of it—it does 
not appear to have been a consistent or permanent 
conviction with Plato) assumes an eternal personal 
Spirit, acting on an eternal impersonal matter. 
Out of this, He produces all things that are : not 
deriving them from His own being, lest He 
should impoverish Himself, yet being in a real 
sense their author. Matter is conceived as nega- 
tively but not positively evil—unable to be made 
entirely good, even by the entirely good Spirit— 
and passively but not actively resisting His will. 

[4.] The general character of Gnostic systems 
was not strictly Dualistic. They assumed two 
eternal principles of spirit and matter, of which 
the first at least was conceived, more or less dis¬ 
tinctly, as personal: but matter was made into 
finite beings, not by the action of the eternal 
Spirit, but of a created or generated one; who, 
though not eternal, held a place so exalted as to 
be practically a third God; and usurped, more or 
less, the bad eminence of the eternal matter, since 
in opposition to orthodox Christians, it was 
necesssary to distinguish Him from the eternal 
Spirit. [Demiurge.] 

The most ancient form of Dualism, the Persian, 
does not come in for consideration here; as its 
antithesis is not between spirit and matter, but 
between light and darkness. Owing to its an¬ 
tiquity, the distinction between personal and im¬ 
personal principles is not formulated in it, 

III. The third and fourth of the forms of 
Dualism just enumerated make their cosmogony 
depend on the distinction devised by Anaxagoras, 
and formulated by Aristotle, between matter and 
form. If matter be conceived as eternal, and yet 
a creation by a' spiritual Being be in some sense 
admitted, this is necessary. If matter be believed 
to be itself the work of a Spirit, it is possible, 
but by no means necessary, still to believe that 
He first created matter, and then formed it. 
Such was perhaps the general view of the Schol¬ 
astic period in the widest sense of the term : the 
belief recognised absolute creation by God out of 
nothing, while it left a meaning for the Aris¬ 
totelian distinction which -was familiar. And it 
seemed to derive direct support from the narra¬ 
tive of the Creation in Gen. i. 2. But it is 
evident that the word “without form,” in this 
passage, is not to be pressed in so strict a philo¬ 
sophical sense: if the meaning of the word were 
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less general, it would still follow from the fact, 
that the “ formless ” matter is already called (not 
the universe merely but) “the earth.” It there¬ 
fore follows, that the scriptural or Christian 
doctrine of Creation admits, but does not require, 
the complication of this intermediate step. It 
probably is ignored by almost all modern thought 
on the subject: in the last age of Scholasticism, 
Sir Thomas Browne still continued to assume it, 
and his critic Digby thought it needless. 

MATTER, SACRAMENTAL. The external 
and visible substance used in the administration 
of a sacrament, as distinguished from the internal 
and spiritual substance, and from the verbal form 
used. [Baptism. Eucharist.] 

MEANS OF GRACE. This expression is 
common in popular language, and is once used 
in the Book of Common Prayer, the “General 
Thanksgiving ” containing the words, “ We bless 
Thee . . . above ah for Thine inestimable love 
in the redemption of the world by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, for the means of grace ; and for the 
hope of glory.” As thus used it is a compre¬ 
hensive expression which includes all substances, 
agencies, and operations, bj r which the redemp¬ 
tion accomplished for all by Christ is made avail¬ 
able for those who accept the benefit of it. - In 
the popular sense it signifies everything which 
promotes the religious life, such as prayer, preach¬ 
ing, sacraments, &c. In a more strictly theo¬ 
logical sense the “ means of grace ” are the 
instrumenta by which Christ conveys grace to 
the soul. The sacraments and sacramentals may 
properly be so called, but the term can only be very 
loosely applied when used respecting the instruc¬ 
tion given in sermons, the good gained by medita¬ 
tion, or the reflex action on the soul of devout 
prayer. 

MEDIATION. The signification of the word 
“ mediate,” to interfere as an equal friend to both 
parties, suggests both the office of our Blessed 
Lord and His fitness for exercising it. It will be 
necessary to consider, first, The necessity for 
mediation ; secondly, The fitness of our Lord by 
nature for exercising this office; and, thirdly, 
The manner in which it is exercised. 

I. The Necessity for Mediation. The ne¬ 
cessity .for mediation arose from the effects of 
Adam’s fall. Man, as originally constituted, -was 
fitted to be the mediator between God and all 
created things. Although his body was derived 
from the dust of the earth, he had a higher nature 
inbreathed by God Himself. In this his life 
differed from the rest of the animal creation, for 
we never read of any one of them that God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. Like 
the other creatures he had a natural body, <rapg, 
but he had also a reasonable soul, fvxf This 
last attribute was immeasurably superior to any 
possessed by the animal creation, for the soul 
that God had made could never die. It was the 
seat of conscience and reason, of •wisdom and 
invention. But superadded to this was the divine 
Trvev/m, by which man was made partaker of the 
nature of God. By reason of this last gift he 
was enabled without premeditation to give names 
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to every living tliiug expressive of its properties 
and uses, so that whatsoever Adam called it, 
that was the name thereof. Hence, too, he was 
enabled to detail the process by which Eve had 
been formed out of a rib taken from his side. St. 
Cyprian interprets the words “ God breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life,” concerning the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, in which he is said to 
have been anticipated by the ancient Jews of our 
►Saviour’s time. 

It was the possession of the irvzvfia which was 
the connecting link between God and man. 
Through it divine graces flowed into the human 
nature, and man was enabled to approach God, 
as our lirst parents were accustomed to do, when 
lie walked in the garden in the cool of the day. 
They required then no mediator between their 
Maker and themselves, since by the indwelling 
presence of this Divine rrvevfia, the breath of life, 
man was himself a mediator; the middle term 
through which communication passed from heaven 
to earth, and earth to heaven, being contained 
within his own nature. 

llut with the Fall this gift was lost. In the 
day he sinned he died, for he forfeited the Divine 
Trvevjxa, and therefore our first parents hid them¬ 
selves from God’s presence, because they had now 
need of a mediator. This need of a mediator, 
and its partial supply, was set forth in all the 
ordinances of old. Prophets were mediators be¬ 
tween God and man ; priests, both of the Patri¬ 
archal and Levitical age, were mediators between 
man and God. The law was ordained by angels 
in the hand of a mediator. The people said to 
Moses, “ Speak thou with us and we will hear, 
but let not God speak with us, lest we die.” To 
Moses the promise was made, “ Thy brother shall 
be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be 
to him instead of God.” As respects God’s deal¬ 
ings with man, Moses was a mediator between 
Jehovah and the children of Israel; but as 
respects man’s dealings with God, Aaron was 
their appointed mediator, for “ he was taken from 
among men, in things pertaining to God to offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins.” One side of 
the mediatorial office was shewn in the long line 
of prophets, who spoke to men in God’s stead; 
and the other in the priestly order, which de¬ 
scended from generation to generation, until the 
One Mediator between God and man, the God- 
Man, Christ Jesus, appeared on the earth. The 
fall of man was the loss of personal union with 
God, but all that Adam lost was destined to be 
restored in Christ, Who is the Mediator of the 
better covenant. Ill Him the breach which sin 
occasioned was healed, and the privilege of union 
with God restored to men. 

II. T he Fitness of our Lord by Hature for 
exercising this Office. Our Blessed Lord was 
litted by the constitution of His nature to exercise 
the office of Mediator. Indeed the fulfilment of 
this office Avas the result of His Inearnation, for 
He, Who in one Person Avas perfect God and per¬ 
fect Man, must of necessity be a Mediator, since 
tho two parties betAveen Avhom reconciliation 
must be made Avere equally represented in Him- 
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s n lf. The Church, therefore, has always insisted 
All greater vehemence on the doctrine of the 
Incarnation than on the many doctrines Avhich 
floAV from it; for to those Avho rightly believe the 
Incarnation of our Lord, His Mediation, Atone¬ 
ment, and Intercession, will appear as its natural 
consequence. Those Avho deny our Lord’s Di¬ 
vinity might believe that lie Avas a [Mediator in 
the sense in Avhich Moses, or Aaron, or the Jewish 
priests were temporally appointed to the office, 
but it Avould not follow that, from the constitution 
of His nature, He Avas the [Mediator of the human 
race, or that His mediation must continue as long 
as the union of that nature lasts. If either the 
Divine or the Human [Nature of our Lord be 
denied one term in the mediation is lost, and if 
the tAvo natures be confused, a terthim quid is 
substituted for His tAvo distinct [Natures. Both 
parts are thus lost, for He Avould be the repre¬ 
sentative neither of the Divine nor the Human 
[Nature, but of a new nature Avhich partook of 
both and yet Avas neither in its full integrity. 
The truth of the Incarnation being granted, our 
Lord’s fitness for the office of Mediator folloAvs as 
a necessary deduction. 

He Avas the second Adam. As Adam had been 
originally created in communion Avith God in 
consequence of the Divine Tryev/ma, so the Man 
Christ was in communion Avith God in conse¬ 
quence of the co-existence of the Deity in His 
Person. The Deity imparted to His Humanity 
the fulness of grace, and therefore the Man Jesus 
Christ Avas perfect in holiness. As Adam was 
the father of the human race, and transmitted to 
all his posterity all the attributes of his humanity, 
shorn, as it had become, of original righteousness 
and inheriting the guilt of sin by reason of the 
Fall; so the second Adam imparts to the members 
of His Church the neAv nature Avhich He had 
purified by its reunion Avith the Godhead. The 
transmission of the old nature is by generation, 
but the neAV nature is imparted by regeneration. 
It is the participation of the ucav nature Avhich 
is implied in the term “members of Christ,” 
“branches of the vine,” &c. St. Anselm has 
noticed that, Avhilst man Avas redeemed by the 
Son of God entering Adam’s line and purifying 
his nature, the fallen angels could not be so 
saved, as they had no common nature, Avhich 
Avas transmitted from one source, but had been 
created independently of each other. Bishop 
Pearson says, “ ‘He took not on Him the nature 
of angels,’ and therefore saved none of them, avIio 
for want of a redeemer, are ‘reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the 
great day.’ And man once fallen had been, as 
deservedly, so irrevocably, condemned to the 
same condition, but that lie took upon Him the 
seed of Abraham. For being as Ave are partakers 
of flesh and blood, Ave could expect no redemp¬ 
tion but by Him Avho likewise took part of the 
same; Ave could look for no Redeemer, but such 
a one Avho by consanguinity Avas our brother ” 
[Pearson, On the Creed, vol. i. p. 218]. 

III. The Manner in which the Mediatorial 
Office is exercised. Our Lord’s mediation, being 
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the natural result of that twofold nature in which 
He manifested Himself to men, implies a twofold 
action, [1] His relation towards men, and [2] His 
relation towards God. 

[1] The acts of TIis mediation on earth were, 
first, to reveal God’s will; secondly, to exhibit 
Himself as a pattern for the imitation of mankind ; 
thirdly, to fulfil all righteousness; fourthly, to 
offer sacrifice for sin. 

1. As God the Mediator spoke more distinctly 
than the Prophets had ever done before—that 
which He received of the Father He shewed 
unto His disciples—His precepts, His exhorta¬ 
tions, His explanation of the scheme of redemp¬ 
tion, were divine revelations made to men. As 
God, He was the Fountain of Truth, and as man, 
He was enabled to speak to men. 

2. In exhibiting Himself as a perfect model 
of righteousness and obedience, He shewed by 
His example what God would have His children 
be, so that the actions of His life are a rule of 
imitation for His people. 

3. His righteousness was not only a perfect 
example for the imitation of mankind, but it was 
also an offering to God. Whilst his righteous¬ 
ness, considered as a model, was part of His 
mediation as God to man ; as an offering, it was 
no less a portion of His mediation as man to 
God, since His holy life was an offering up by 
Him of a sweet savour acceptable to God. It was 
an offering which no mere man had ever yet been 
able to present. It represented the obedience 
which man owes to his Maker, and was typified in 
the peace-offerings provided under the Mosaic 
dispensation. It is this obedience which supplies 
the imperfections of our own, and its merits 
shared with men make their works acceptable to 
God. This righteousness is imparted to mankind 
through their union with Christ, for as the guilt 
of the First Adam was transmitted to his pos¬ 
terity, so the righteousness of the Second Adam 
is handed on to His people. 

4. a] Before man could do works pleasing to 
God, it was first necessary that atonement should 
be made for sin. In men sacrifice for sin must 
precede the offering of a holy life, but in our 
Lord’s case this process was reversed. In Him 
the offering of a holy life preceded the atonement 
for sin, because He was sinless. His holy life 
was therefore not only an acceptable offering to 
God, but it was a preparation for the great priestly 
act which He performed upon the Cross. Al¬ 
though the negative holiness of innocence He pos¬ 
sessed from the time He was conceived in the 
womb, yet the positive holiness of righteousness 
attained a growing perfection, for He was made 
perfect by the things that He suffered. Both priest 
and victim were representatives of a perfect hu¬ 
manity. God required expiation for sin, and no 
other priest and no other victim would have satis¬ 
fied that claim. 

V\ It has been a question amongst theologians, 
“ Why God should have required a sacrifice for 
sin?” The law was, “the soul that sinneth it 
shall die,” and “ without blood there is no re¬ 
mission of sins.” The reason of this law is 
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variously stated. St. Anselm asserted that it was 
not fitting that God should forgive sin without 
punishment [Cur Ileus Homo, i. 12]; but this 
view, as far as it is grounded on d priori argu¬ 
ments from the Divine Attributes, was combated 
by the later Schoolmen, and is not sanctioned by 
the writings of the earlier Fathers. St. Atha¬ 
nasius grounds the necessity of expiation on that 
which is beneficial for man [Orat. ii. cont. Arian. 
sec. G8; De Incam. vi.]. It was beneficial for 
man that the truth of God’s Word should be vin¬ 
dicated, that he might learn to trust alike in His 
promises and His threats. It was beneficial for 
him that he should learn the enormity of sin from 
the magnitude of the expiation required and the 
ransom paid, and that the love and gratitude, in¬ 
spired by the means by which the sacrifice was 
provided, should be a fresh inducement to obe¬ 
dience. We may, therefore, conclude with Hooker, 
“ The world’s salvation was, without the incarna¬ 
tion of the Son, a thing impossible; not simply 
impossible, but impossible, it being presupposed 
that the will of God was no otherwise to have 
it saved than by the death of His own Son.” 
[Hooker, Ecc. Pol. V. li. 3.] 

c] He who offers sacrifice is a priest. Since 
a priest is a mediator in action, and Christ was a 
Mediator by nature, He was by nature fitted to 
be priest. As the second Adam, He was the re¬ 
presentative of the human race, the only one who 
could offer an acceptable sacrifice, because He 
alone was without sin. He must be man to offer 
sacrifice for men, and He must be God, for His 
consecration consisted in the uniting of the Divine 
to the Human ^Nature. 

d\ As the priesthood of Christ was the result 
of the union of the two natures, so also was the 
efficacy of the sacrifice. The sacrifice was none 
other than the body of the Second Adam, the 
representative of mankind. It was human, and 
therefore could be offered for the sins of humanity. 
It was Divine, and therefore of illimitable extent 
and transcending value. “We may look first to the 
Divine and then to the human side of His charac¬ 
ter, and see why this was the only real sacrifice 
which could be presented to God. For by reason 
of His Divine bsature had the sacrifice of Himself 
such intrinsic value, that the representative of 
mankind could offer it effectually in mediation 
for our race. For, from Christ’s Divinity there 
flowed such consecrating virtue, as made Him a 
fitting Priest, and such atoning efficacy as made 
Him a sufficient Victim." [Wilberforce on Incar¬ 
nation, p. 229.] 

[2.] The acts of our Lord's mediation after Ilis 
Ascension. 

1. That which He does on man’s behalf to 
God is summed up in the word “Intercession;” 
and to the article on the Intercession of Christ re¬ 
ference may be made. [Intercession of Christ.] 

2. His action as Mediator towards men may 
also be summed up in the words, “His Presence.” 

<z] When our Lord was upon earth, in the 
prospect of His Ascension, He promised that His 
perpetual presence should remain with His Church 
on earth: “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
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the end of tlie world.” He spoke, moreover, of 
His absence and return, and the restoration of 
His presence depending on His departure to the 
Father. This eould not refer to His Divine 
Presence, which never could be absent from any 
part of creation, and was in Heaven even whilst 
He dwelt as the God-man on earth. It must, 
therefore, have had relation to the presenee of 
His Deified Humanity with His Church and with 
His people on the earth. That which His Hu¬ 
manity received from His Divine Nature, it was 
part of Ilis mediatorial work to hand on to the 
Church as His body, and to His people indi¬ 
vidually as the members in particular. The ful¬ 
filment of the promise of His presence depended 
on the mission of the Comforter, for as the 
original union of the Divine and Human Nature 
in Christ was effeeted by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost in His Conception, so was also the 
union of Christ with His people to be effected by 
the same power. His Human Nature, purified 
and sanetified, is thus by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost imparted to His people, and is the means 
whereby we are made partakers of the Divine 
Nature. The inseparable union which existed 
between the Divine and Human Nature in our 
Lord rendered this diffusion of His Human Nature 
possible; but its presenee is not after a earnal, 
but after a spiritual manner. His bodily form 
was removed to Heaven, and will be seen no 
more on earth until He eomes to judgment; but 
after His departure His presence was more inti¬ 
mate, beeause it was of a more spiritual kind than 
it had been before. Whilst He was on earth He 
conversed with men as a man, but when He 
had ascended He eould dwell in them and receive 
them into a real unity with Himself. “When 
the Son of man,” says St. Leo, “ betook Himself 
to the glory of His Father’s Majesty, He began 
in some ineffable way to be nearer by His Divine 
power, for the very reason that, aeeording to His 
Humanity, He was removed further off.” And 
it was to this more intimate union that He 
referred St. Mary Magdalene on the day of His 
Resurrection, when He bade her touch Him not, 
for He had not yet aseended to the Father. “ I 
would not have you eome to hie,” explains St. 
Leo, “ in bodily Aviso, nor recognise Me by carnal 
t.oueh : I put you off to something higher, I pre¬ 
pare you for something greater: Avhen I am 
ascended to My Father, then you shall touch hie 
in a move true and perfeet manner, Avhen you shall 
lay hold of that Avhieh you do not touch, and 
believe that Avhieh you do not behold.” [St. 
Leo, Serin, lxxii. 4. Bp. Moberly on the Great 
Fort]) Days, p. 90. Bp. Andrewes, Semi, for 
Easter xv.] 

It is in this presenee that the 'spiritual life of 
the Christian consists; and the sacraments and 
ordinances of the Church are the channels 
through Avhieh it is conveyed. The Avork of 
the Holy Ghost is still used in making them 
effectual to that end. “ By one spirit Ave are all 
baptized into one Body;” and in the Holy Eu- 
eharist the Holy Ghost is again the operator, 
Avhereby the saered elements beeome the Body 
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and Blood of Christ. ITenee the invocation of 
the Holy Ghost Avhieh is found in the aneient 
liturgies, and Avhieh, though absent in the Roman 
and in our oato, Avas restored in the Seoteh 
offiee. In baptism Ave first receive the reneAved 
nature of our Lord; for, as through birth the 
eorrupt nature of the first Adam is transmitted 
to us, so in baptism, our seeond birth, the re- 
neAved nature of our Blessed Lord is imparted 
to us. We beeome members of the family of 
Avhieh He is the Head, even as before Ave Avere 
members of the raee Avhieh derried its origin 
from Adam. In the Holy Eucharist not only is 
that acceptable sacrifice offered, Avhieh, uniting 
Avith our Lord’s Avork in heaven, is the perpetua¬ 
tion of the sacrifice on the Cross, but Ave feed 
upon the sacrifice, even as the Israelites fed upon 
the paselial lamb, Avhen avc eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of Christ, and thus are made one 
Avith Him and He Avith us. Christ’s mediation 
is therefore, in all things, our real bond of union 
Avith God, and supplies the place of that Avhieh 
Adam lost. 

6] The end and object of this -Presence of Christ 
through His mediatorial offiee, is that He may be 
the great fountain of holiness and truth to His 
people. 

1. In God alone dwells absolute holiness. 
This holiness, imparted to the human nature 
of our Lord through its union Avith the Divine, 
constituted Him the Holy One of God, and all 
that He thus reeeives He imparts to His people, 
for “ God hath made Him Head over all things 
to the Church, Avliich is His Body, the fulness of 
Him that filleth all in all.” This imparted holi¬ 
ness is perfeet, supplying the lack of ours, and in 
this shall Christ “ present the Church unto Him¬ 
self, a glorious Church, not having spot or Avrinklo 
or any sueh thing, but holy and Avithout blemish.” 
It Avas to this that St. Paul trusted Avhen he 
prayed that he might “ Avin Glnist and be found 
in Him, not having his own righteousness Avhieh 
is of the law, but that Avhieh is through the faith 
of Christ.” 

2. Besides this imparted righteousness through 
the mediation of Christ, there is also an infused 
holiness, Avhieh, equally Avith the first, proceeds 
from our union Avith Him; for Avithout Him avc 
ean do nothing, and “ the braneh cannot bear 
fruit exeept it abide in the vine.” It is that 
graee Avhieh sanctifies the human will, Avhieh gives 
strength to human Aveakness, Avhieh forms Christ 
Avitlrin us and makes us in all our aetions like 
unto Him. 

3. Christ the Mediator is also the source of 
knoAvledge. As God is the fountain of holiness, 
so is He also the source of knoAvledge. He is a 
God of Truth, for to be the depository of truth is 
amongst the mysterious laws of His inscrutable 
existence. Knowledge is the reception of Divine 
Truth. Adam possessed it before the Fall, but 
lost it through his sin. Its restoration Avas a 
part of our Lord’s mediatorial Avork. “The Word,” 
or communication of truth, Avas one of His titles, 
and that He might communicate it to men Avas 
one of the objeets of His Incarnation. “The 
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Word was made flesh, and dwelt amongst us, 
and we beheld His glory as of the only begotten 
Son of God, full of grace and truth —of His ful¬ 
ness have we all received, and grace for grace : 
for the law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ” [John i. 15-17]. 
The Divine Word took on Him our flesh that 
He might without the intervention of any mere 
human prophet or lawgiver communicate truth 
to men. His humanity provided a common nature 
through which His Divine Truth could be com- 
municated. As the Word He spoke when He 
was upon earth—for the things, He said, ■which 
He had heard of God, He spake unto His dis¬ 
ciples ; but this communication of Divine Truth 
was not confined to His sojourn here below, for 
He expressly promised that it should be con¬ 
tinued after He was ascended. This was to be 
effected through the instrumentality of the Holy 
Ghost, “ When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all truth, for He shall 
not speak of Himself, but whatsoever He shall 
hear that shall He speak. He shall glorify hie, 
for He shall receive of Mine and shall shew it 
unto you” [John xvi. 13, 14]. 

Although the Holy Spirit is the immediate 
agent, yet the Incarnate Word is no less “the 
Truth” than He is “the Way” and “the Life.” 
The Church derives Her knowdedge of Divine 
things through Her union with Christ, which is 
effected by the perpetual operation of the Holy 
Ghost. 

This knowledge is [</] objective and [5] sub¬ 
jective. 

a] That which is objective is made known by 
Holy Scripture and by the authority of the Church. 
Holy Scripture was handed down by our Lord’s 
disciples to their successors as a complete sys¬ 
tem of external truth, which through the one 
Mediator was delivered from God to man [Wil- 
berforce on the Incarnation, p. 478]. Much 
with respect to its interpretation, statements of 
doctrine and rules for practice, was left to the 
authority of the Church, that Christians might 
hear the voice of the Word spoken through the 
Church. When the Church spoke collectively 
through the decrees of her (Ecumenical Councils, 
the promise was realized that the Church, which 
is the Body of Christ, would be guided into all 
truth through the operation of the Spirit and the 
indwelling of the Word; and Christians received 
the decisions arrived at by those Councils as the 
voice of the Mediator spoken to them through 
His Body, the Church. 

5] Knowledge is also subjective. This is the gift 
which, derived from their union in Christ, enables 
Christians to receive the objective truth which is 
conveyed to them through the instrumentality of 
Holy Scripture and the authority of the Church. 
The natural heart is incapable of receiving Divine 
Truth, but the gift of knowledge which flows 
from the indwelling of the Mediator imparts that 
wisdom which is from above, which enables the 
understanding to comprehend the truth and to 
believe that which is too mysterious for explana- 
tion, as well as to apply it to the guidance of 
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life. And since this subjective knowledge, ■which 
is imparted to individuals, is subordinate to the 
objective truth revealed to the Church, it can 
give no possible sanction to the wild claims 
which are so often made for the supremacy of 
private judgment. 

[3.] The Mediator will also be the Judge of 
all men. “ The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son” 
[John v. 22]. Ho Who has ascended into Heaven, 
and is now acting as our Intercessor there, whilst 
His spiritual Presence is also on earth, will come 
again at the last day to be our Judge. “There is,” 
says Bishop Pearson, “ an original, supreme, auto- 
cratorical, judiciary power; there is” also “a judi¬ 
ciary power delegated, derived, given by commis¬ 
sion. Christ as God hath the first together with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost; Christ as man 
hath the second from the Father expressly, from 
the Holy Ghost concomitantly. For * the Father 
hath given Him authority to execute judgment, 
because He is the Son of Man;’ not simply, 
because He is a man, therefore, He shall be 
Judge (for then by the same reason every man 
should judge, and consequently none, because no 
man could be judged if every man should only 
judge), but because of the three Persons which 
are God, He only is also the Son of Man; and 
therefore for His affinity with their nature, for 
Ilis sense of their infirmities, for His appearance 
to their eyes, most fit to represent the greatest 
mildness and sweetness of equity, in the severity 
of that just and irrespective judgment” [Pearson 
on the Greed, i. 350, 351]. 

He will still be our Mediator then. As God, 
His knowledge is perfect; as man, His sympa¬ 
thies are unfailing. As man, we shall behold 
Him, and His righteousness will be our plea for 
acceptance. In that day those who are united 
to Plim in the union of Ilis Body will have con¬ 
fidence, since He, in whom they lived and died, 
will still be their refuge. 

[4.] The glory of the Saints in Heaven is dc- 
m red from Christ's mediation. The Transfiguration 
on Mount Tabor was a foreshadowing of the glory 
of the Resurrection, for those who sleep in Jesus 
“ will awake up after His likeness, and be satisfied 
with it. They will be like Him, for they shall 
see Him as He is.” Then the glory of His Deity 
shone through the veil of His human nature, and 
His humanity was irradiated with the glory of 
the Godhead, but that glory He transmitted to 
others ; for Moses and Elias, the respective types 
of quick and dead, were seen with Him in glory. 
It was the glory reflected from His visage Avhich 
shone on then countenances ; and so in the des¬ 
cription of the heavenly city we are told that 
“ it hath no need of the sun to lighten it, for 
the Lamb is the light thereof.” The saints are 
described as stars which shine with different de¬ 
grees of brightness according to their nearness to 
their Lord. We may therefore conclude that the 
glory of the Godhead imparted to the human 
nature of our Lord will be reflected on all the 
members of His Body, the Church; and that they 
will hereafter shine with His glory, as the stars 
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of heaven 1 now borrow their light from the bright¬ 
ness of the sun. 

Thus does the doctrine of our Lord’s mediation 
wrap itself round every stage of our life. It ex¬ 
plains the need of sacraments, and, by so doiug, 
it humbles pride and exalts humility. It teaches 
us how Christ is our all in all. It raises our 
hope and encourages our confidence, leading up 
our hearts to Him Who sits at the right hand 
of our Father’s throne as our Mediator, and is 
preparing a Hew City of God for us where the 
glory which was lost in Adam will be more than 
restored in Him. 

MELCII1TES. A name originally given to 
the orthodox members of the Egyptian Church 
by the followers of Eutyches. [Monophysitism.] 
Lt is derived from the Syriac word “melee,” 
which signifies “king,” and was intended as a 
reproach [</. d. “Erastian Loyalists ”] to those 
who had accepted the Council of Chalcedon after 
it had been ratified by the Emperor. The name 
is still borne by a community of monks in Syria, 
avIio repudiate the Jacobite heresy with which 
the East is overrun. 

MELETIAN SCHISM. One of the schisms 
of the early Church, somewhat similar in character 
to that of the Donatists. It arose in the beginning 
of the fourth century, and originated in the follow¬ 
ing circumstances. During the persecution under 
Diocletian, Peter, Bishop of Alexandria and 
Metropolitan of Egypt, passed sentence of de¬ 
position on Meletius (or Melitius), Bishop of 
Sycopolis, an important city of the Thebaid, on 
the charge, among other crimes, of having aposta¬ 
tized from the faith by sacrificing to the heathen 
deities. Meletius, deuying the charge, paid no 
attention to the sentence, but retorted upon Peter 
that he had been guilty of undue leniency in deal¬ 
ing with the lapsed. On the question which was 
in the right, as regards the facts authorities are 
conflicting, but the more trustworthy are on the 
side of the metropolitan. Supported by numerous 
followers in his own diocese however, Meletius 
not only continued to exercise the authority of 
Bishop, but even took upon himself to ordain 
clergy, which, by the rules of the Egyptian 
province, could not canonically be done without 
the conseut of the metropolitan. Thus v r as 
formed a schismatical body, the distinctive 
feature of which was hostility to the Alexan¬ 
drian bishop. Even after the death by martyr¬ 
dom of Peter, this hostility continued under 
his successors, Achillas and Alexander, till on 
the rise, under the last named bishop, of the 
heresy of Alius, the Meletians, purely, as it 
would seem, from the spirit of opposition, set 
themselves thoroughly in the wrong by joining 
the Arian party. 

The schism spread through Egypt, though not, 
it appears, to any extent beyond it, and at the 
Niceue Council [a.d. 325], formed, after the Ariau 
heresy, the next subject which engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the assembled Fathers. The manner in 
which Meletius and his followers were dealt with 
by the Council, perhaps, on the ground that they 
were free from actual heresy, is an ex am ole of 
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leniency and firmness. Meletius Avas alloAved to 
retain his rank as bishop, but Avas confined to his 
OAvn city, and forbidden to exercise any episcopal 
functions. The clergy ordained by him Avere, on 
submission to reordination, to be readmitted to 
communion, and to be alloAved to exercise their 
ministry, but to rank after those Avho had received 
canonical ordination. These measures, hoAvever, 
Avere not fully successful, as Socrates and Theo- 
doret, avIio Avrote in the first half of the fifth 
century, both speak of the schism as being still 
in existence in their time. Soon after that 
period it must have died out. [Diet, of Sects 
and Heresies.] 

MEN TEA [Meraioj']. A Creek Office Book of 
the Eastern Church containing all the changeable 
parts of the Services used for the Festival Days 
of the Christian Year. It is usually arranged in 
twelve volumes, one for every month, but the 
Avhole is sometimes compressed into three volumes. 
The Memea of the Eastern Church nearly answers 
to the Breviary of the Western Church, omitting, 
hoAvever, some portions of the Services AA r liich the 
latter contains, and inserting others which are not 
in the Breviary. [Zacchar. Bibliothee. Hit.; Neale's 
Eastern Church , 829.] 

MENOLOGY. [Martyrology.] 

MERIT. [CONDIGNITY. CONGRUITY.] 
MESSIAH. [Christ.] 

METAPHORICAL interpretation is included 
under the literal. A metaphor is an interchange 
of ideas, of Avliich one is said to represent the 
other, without altering thereby the grammatical 
position or import of the sentence. Thus, Ps. 
evii. 30, “He bringeth them into their desired 
haven,” i.e. refuge. The process in the case of 
the trope (t/jotto?, in its literal sense), Avhicli, 
hoAvever, is included under the metaphor, differs 
as folloAvs : In the metaphor Avliat is sensible 
may be spiritualized—as “Ye are the salt of 
the earthin the trope, on the other hand, the 
more sensible, or, as it Avere, tangible expression 
is used in place of the abstract—as [1 Sam. ii. 33] 
“in the floAver of their age,” i.e. in their youth. 
[Tropological.] 

METEMPSYCHOSIS. Metensomatosis, the 
term used by Ircmeus [tom. i. p. 192, Cambr. ed.], 
expresses more accurately the idea of a transmigra¬ 
tion of souls after death. The notion may bo 
traced back to a remote antiquity; having taken 
its rise in the natural abhorrence Avitli Avliich 
the human mind recoils from the idea of a 
total annihilation of the soul by death. The 
analogy of nature also favoured it, “ Mutat terra 
vices.” In many systems, as in that of the Ycdas, 
the A vesta, the JeAvish Cabbala, and the Platonic 
theory, it marked a belief in the eternal pre¬ 
existence of the souls of men. Nothing, it Avas 
held, can be created out of nothing, neither can 
any existent substance suffer annihilation. There¬ 
fore, at hen the union of body and soul Avas dis¬ 
solved, a fresh sphere of action Avas found for the 
latter in other bodies, of Avhich it Avas successively 
the animating principle. Wherever the notion 
occurs in the intellectual systems of antiquity, it 
may be traced hack to India, or rather to Central 
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Asia, from whence it was imported into the Punjab, 
and extended itself also in a westerly direction 
among the Aryan families of the human race. 
Thus when Asiatic hordes overran Egypt, and 
drove hack the race of Ham, the notion obtained 
in Africa a local habitation. Herodotus [ii. 123 
speaks of it as the ancient belief of Egypt; anc. 
there was no essential distinction between the 
Indian and Egyptian theories of transmigration. 
They are both based upon Pantheism. Life, of 
whatever kind, in the Indian theory, is an emana¬ 
tion from the one source of life. The material 
world is but Maya, illusion; the aggregate of 
appearances with which Brahma invests himself 
are the embodiment of his thought; subject and 
object form one Brahma. Each individual life in 
this system is an associated ray of the light of the 
universe, and, as life, it continues to exist under 
an infinite succession of apparent form, whether 
human or brute, or even as vital principle in the 
vegetable and mineral world ; for there is life in 
everything, and the moral fitness developed 
under one phase of life determines the contin¬ 
gencies of the next. Those who are gradually 
raised above the impurities of this state of exist¬ 
ence approach more nearly to their liberation, and 
are rewarded in the end by the blessedness of 
annihilation in the mere glory of Brahma. The 
Pantheism of Egypt took a more concrete form, 
and Polytheism was there developed, which Greece 
adopted as the basis of her poetry and religion. 
Matter was believed to be a. substantial reality ; 
and the material form that v r as once united with 
spirit in the one being of man, was believed to 
maintain that connection so long as the material 
form remained. Hence tire Egyptian practice of 
embalming the dead, to arrest the passage of the 
soul into other forms. The transmigration of the 
soul was in no sense held to be a purifying dispen¬ 
sation, but was the necessary consequence of its 
existence. The vital spark could not be quenched, 
but during three thousand years it passed through 
every form of life, until it resumed once more 
the human form, and passed away to the isles of 
the blessed [Herod, ii. 123]. The transmigra-. 
lion of souls was also a tenet of the Persian reli¬ 
gion before the time of Zoroaster [Franck, Et. Or. 
243], and was derived, with the language of 
the Avesta, from Indian sources. Plrerecydes of 
Syros, who lived before the age of Zoroaster, 
taught the doctrine, and Pythagoras received it 
in Babylon from the Magi. 

In the system of Plato it had a remedial func¬ 
tion. Men of effeminate character reappeared as 
women in their next condition of trial. The 
slave of passion became the brute that he most 
closely assimilated; and as reason recovered its 
ascendancy, the first condition of humanity was 
regained [Phaiclr. 248, 0. D. E. 249; Tim. 42. B. C .; 
see also Pindar, 01. ii. 123]. From Babylon the 
Jews received the notion of transmigration, which 
they termed Gilgula hanneshamoth. [Cabbala.] 
Josephus [B. J. II. viii. 13] ascribes to the Phari¬ 
sees a qualified belief in the metensomatosis of 
souls; the just being reinvested with a human 
body, the evil consigned to their place of punisli- 
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ment. They -were half-instructed disciples who 
put the question to the Lord, “ Master, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?” renewed existence in this case being sup¬ 
posed to be penal. 

It is not surprising that a notion adopted by 
Persia and Greece, and not ignored by Judaism, 
should have formed a distinctive tenet also of 
Gnosticism. Basilides, and Carpocrates [Iren. 
Cambr. ed. i. 207] both adopted it. It is doubt¬ 
less to these heretical notions, rather than to any 
floating misbelief among primitive Christians, as 
Franck imagines [La Cabbale, p. 245, fi], that St. 
Jerome alludes, when he says that a belief in the 
transmigration of souls lurked in the early Church, 
“abscondite quasi in foveis viperarum ” [Ep. ad 
Bern dr.]. Lactantius also indicates the ravings 
of heresy when he says that it was “ sententia 
deliri hominis” [vii. 12]. Origen, however, did 
not scruple to avow the tenet; a belief in the 
pre-existence of souls being necessary, as he 
imagined, to explain the apparent anomalies in 
the Divine government of the world; at the same 
time, however, he is careful to say that Plato was 
not the master that he followed, but that a far 
higher and purer doctrine was taught by him [7r. 
apx- i. 7]. Yet it is certain that Plato, with whose 
writings he was intimately acquainted, gave the 
first impulse to his heterodox teaclnng as regards 
a metensomatosis of souls. The work in which 
these errors are mainly contained is the treatise 
rre.pl apx&v, in four books. It was written as a 
confutation of the dualistic theories of Valentinus 
and Marcion, with whom evil was inseparable 
from matter and co-eternal with the principle of 
good. Origen sets himself, therefore, to account 
for the evil that abounds in the world on prin¬ 
ciples drawn from the philosophy of the schools, 
vindicating at the same time the fullest freedom of 
will for man. The Creator, he said, called into 
being a vast number of perfectly similar spirits, 
who, as being short of perfection, and free to act, 
fell more or less from the standard of purity 
according to which they had been created. They 
were therefore embodied in various disciplinal 
forms of matter, according to the ratio of their 
degeneration; thus they became angels of various 
rank, the souls of men and star spirits : for he 
held with Plato that the stars were animated 
with a soul of intellect, of which they are the 
beautiful prisons. Even the human soul of our 
Lord lie declared to have been such a spirit, but 
on account of its highest excellence united inse¬ 
parably with the Godhead. All other spirits are 
in a state of flux, improving or degenerating 
according to their own free choice, to whom the 
pains and sorrows of existence are all remedial; 
even the Spirit of evil is capable of improvement, 
and will at some time cease from his hostility to 
all good, when, his evil will having been annihil¬ 
ated, God will be all in all. But a Platonic 
a-eipia of long ages is required to work out these 
results; for as this world is the last of an infinite 
series of antecedent worlds, so is it the first of 
others that shall succeed; and as there never has 
been a time without an universe, so no limit can 
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be imagined to the creative power of the Deity, 
and for long ages the purification of created spirits 
will be carried on in every varying form of exis¬ 
tence. lie states expressly, however, that a 
belief in the absolute eternity of matter is wholly 
atheistic [Comm, in Gen. ~epl dp^. ii. 4. 
See Gieseler, K. Gcsch. sec. 31 ; Floury, H. 
Peel. y. 54; Eedepenuing’s Orirjen; Hitter, Ghr. 
Phil. i. 465]. In Northern Europe the Druidical 
priesthood of the Celtic races [Cms. 13. G. vi. 14] 
made the transmigration of souls an article of the 
credenda of their religion, having adopted it in 
all probability from the continually westward 
flowing stream of Indo-Gerraanic population. In 
later days Herder and Lessing have spoken of the 
notion with a respect which it in no degree deserves. 

METHODISM. This name was originally 
given to a movement for the revival of religion 
■which was begun in the Church of England in 
the middle of the last ceutuiy. The movement 
has ended in later times in the formation of 
several sectarian bodies, and the system of Metho¬ 
dism has ceased to have any organic unity with 
the Church in which it arose 

I. Methodism as a Movement in the Church. 
Methodism is for ever associated with the name 
of John Wesley, whose strong will, unwearying 
industry, power of organization, great preaching 
ability, and, last but not least, personal excellence, 
enabled him to originate the system, and to guide 
its fortunes for more than half a century. He 
was one of three brothers, sons of the Eector of 
Epworth in Lincolnshire, who all received their 
education at public schools and at Christ Church. 
The eldest and youngest, Samuel and Charles, 
were Westminster scholars, and became students 
of Christ Church. John, the second of the three, 
was at Charter House School, and after taking his 
degree at Christ Church, became a Fellow of 
Lincoln College. He was born June 17th, 1703, 
being eleven years younger than his brother 
Samuel, and five years older than Charles. His 
life extended over nearly the -whole of the 
eighteenth century, and he died at the great age 
of 88, on March 2nd, 1791. 

John Wesley never held a cure of souls, 
having been ordained on his Fellowship, which 
he held from 1726 to 1751. In the latter year, at 
the age of forty-eight, he married a widow lady of 
some fortune, and with four children, and could, 
of course, hold his Fellowship no longer; but the 
nature of the work lie had taken up quite pre¬ 
cluded him from settling down in a parish; 1 and 
for the remaining forty years of his life he had 
no oflicial connection with the Church, though 
-constantly officiating within its walls. ,, About 
the time that John Wesley became Fellow of 
Lincoln College he was also associated with an 
Oxford “Society for the Eeformation of Manners,” 
one of the many which then existed throughout 
the country. For a short time he became curate 
to his father, but on his return to College as 

1 The same circumstance made his married life ex¬ 
tremely miserable, and even scandalous. He and his 
wife separated finally in their old age, about 1772, and 
Jlrs. Weslev died in 1781. 
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tutor in 1727, lie organized a small body of reli¬ 
gious young men, who agreed to read together 
(Sunday evening being given to Theology), to 
visit the prisoners at the Castle, 2 and the sick 
poor in the city, to observe Wednesday and Fri¬ 
day as fast days, and to communicate frequently. 
The undergraduate persiflage of the day eventu¬ 
ally fastened on this little community the name 
of Methodists, a name by which the Puritans 
w r ere known earl} r in the 17th century, and which 
was afterwards extended to all the communities 
founded by Wesley. For a time the religious 
zeal of John Wesley sought a field for its exercise 
in mission work, and the Society for the Propa 
gation of the Gospel sent him to Georgia, one of 
our North American colonies, then in its early 
infancy. Put his attempt to revive the ritual 
and discipline of the Church brought him into 
trouble, which was aggravated by the imprudent 
manner in which (whether rightly or Avrongly) 
he refused the Holy Communion to a lady to 
whom he had been betrothed, but wdio had sub¬ 
sequently (after some misunderstanding with 
Wesley) married a Mr. Williamson. Hopelessly 
failing in his mission work, he returned to Eng¬ 
land in February 1737-8, 3 and it is from this time 
that the history of his religious revival begins. 

Wesley’s mind was not of the highest order, 
and he was entirely wanting in originality of 
thought, so that, being of an extremely warm and 
zealous temperament he Avas very susceptible of in¬ 
tellectual and religious bias from those with whom 
he came iii contact. On his voyage to Georgia, 
and during liis sojourn there, he had been much 
influenced by friendship and intercourse with the 
Moravians. Immediately on his return to Eng¬ 
land he met with a German named Peter Bohler, 
belonging to the same sect. From the Moravians 
he learned those ideas about assurance and in¬ 
stantaneous conversion which have ever since 
given their colour to Methodism, and some of 
the practical details of the system were borrowed 
from the same source. ' The first mention of 
these special doctrines is found in his account of 
his first landing in Georgia, in February 1736. 
“ My brother,” said Mr. Spangenberg, one of the 
Moravian pastors, “ I must ask you one or two 
questions. Have you the witness within your¬ 
self? Does the Spirit of God bear witness with 
your spirit that you are a child of God ?” “ 1 

was surprised,” writes Wesley, “and knew not, 
what to answer. He observed it and asked, ‘ Do 
you know Jesus Christ V I paused, and said, ‘ 1 
know He is the Saviour of the world.’ ‘ True,’ 
replied he, ‘ but do you know He has saved 
you V I answered, 1 1 hope He has died to save 
me.’ He only added, ‘ Do you know yourself?’ 
I said, £ I do.’ But I fear they were vain words.” 
During the feAv weeks of Wesley’s intercourse 
with Bohler, he Avas “ clearly convinced of unbe- 

2 “They had prayers at the Castle most Wednesdays 
and Fridays, a Sermon on Sunday, and the Sacrament 
onee a month ” [Watson’s Life of Wesley, p. 40]. 

3 George Whitfield sailed to join his friend just as 
Wesley was landing in England, hut he spent only three 
months in Georgia. Charles Wesley, who had accom¬ 
panied his brother, returned in 17SG. 
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lief, of the want of that faith whereby alone we 
are saved with the full Christian salvation.” The 
climax was reaehed in the “ conversion ” of his 
brother Charles, on May 21st, and of himself, on 
May 24th and 25th, 1738, his own “ conversion” 
being completed during the afternoon service of 
the latter day, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, when the 
choir were singing the anthem, “ My song shall 
be alway of the loving-kindness of the Lord; 
with my mouth will I ever be shewing forth Thy 
truth from one generation to another.” Three 
Aveeks afterwards, on June 13th, 1738, he and 
his brother went with some friends on a summer 
tour, during which they visited Herrnhut, the 
Moravian settlement near Mayence, where they 
arrived on August 1st. Remaining here for some 
Aveeks, he beeame familiar Avith the system of the 
Moravian seet. In September they returned to 
London, and both the AVesleys again began to 
preach about conversion and assuranee as fre¬ 
quently as possible in every church to Avliich 
they eould get aeeess. 1 Thus the Methodist 
moA T ement Avas energetically set on foot in the 
form of Avliat Avould, in more modern times, have 
been called a “ mission,” voluntarily undertaken 
by tAvo English priests in the parish chureh.es of 
London. 

A month later, on October 13th, 1738, "Wesley 
Avrote from Oxford to Dr. Koker at Rotterdam, 
“ His blessed Spirit has Avrought so poAverfully 
both in London and Oxford, that there is a 
general aAvakening, and multitudes are erying out 
‘ What must Ave do to be saved V So that till 
our gracious Master sendeth more labourers into 
the harvest, all my time is mueli too little for 
them.” This stage of Methodism he Avrote of 
thus in the Minutes of Conference for a.d. 1765: 
“ Q. What aaus the rise of Methodism so called 1 
A. In 1729 my brother and I read the Bible, 
suav inAvard and outAvard holiness therein, folloAved 
after it, and incited others so to do. In 1737 
Ave saAV ‘ This holiness comes by faith. 1 In 1738 
avc suav ‘ AVe must be justified before Ave are 
sanctified.’ But still holiness Avas our point, 
inivard and outAvard holiness. God then thrust 
us out, utterly against our will, to raise a holy 
people” [Minutes of Conf. i. p. 50, ed. 1812]. 
This next stage may be also traced in his oavia 
A vords, Avritten in the Minutes of a.d. 1766. 
“ In Hovumber 1738, tAA r o or three persons avIio 
desired to flee from the Avrath to eome, and then 
seven or eight more, eame to me in London, and 
desired me to advise and pray with them. I 
said, ‘ If you Avill meet on Thursday night, I will 
help you as Avell as 1 can.’ More and more then 
desired to meet Avith them, till they increased to 
many hundreds. The case Avas afterAvards the 
same at Bristol, KingSAvood, XeAveastle, and many 
other parts of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
It may be observed the desire Avas on their part, 
not mine. My desire Avas, to live and die in 

1 In his journal he mentions stwen in which he had 
preached between May 7th and 19th, 1738, and in the same 
year, he records that he had preached at St. Antholin's, 
St. Itotolpli’s, Islington, and St. Clement’s in the Strand, 
on one Sunday, October 29th. 
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retirement. But I did not see that I could refuse 
them my help and be guiltless before God” 
[Minutes of Conf. i. p. 58, ed. 1812], 2 

The “ prayer meetings ” thus established Avere 
supplementary to the Church services, and do 
not appear to *have been held, at first, on Sun¬ 
days. Those in London were principally held in 
a Moravian meeting-house in Fetter Lane, until 
AVesley and the Moravians quarrelled in 1740, 
hut probably AVesley’s oavu lodgings Avere also 
frequented for the purpose. 

At tlie end of April 1739, AVesley Avent to 
Bristol to assist Wliitefield, and tAvo days after 
bis arrival, on May 2nd, he adopted the plan of 
out-of door preaching, by means of Avhich the 
latter had attracted sueli vast erOAvds around him. 
Ten days afterAvards lie laid the first stone of his 
first preaehing-house, the “ Hew Room,” in the 
Horse Lair, Bristol, but before it Avas completed 
be had opened the “Foundry” in Moorfields 
(an old cannon foundry), for the same purpose ; 
the house next door being taken for liis oavu 
residence, Avhieli became tlie headquarters of bis 
system. From this time preaching-houses began 
to increase in number A r ery rapidly, and Avith 
them arose a definite organization of the Metho- 
dists into a body which they named “The United 
Societya name doubtless copied from the 
“ Unitas Fratrum ” of the Moravians. AVesley’s 
oAvn description of this is given in the Minutes 
for a.d. 1766. “In a feAV days, some of them 
said, ‘ Sir, Ave aauII not sit under you for nothing. 
Wq Avill subscribe quarterly.’ I said, ‘I Avill 
have nothing, for I Avant nothing. My felloAV- 
ship supplies me with all, and more than I Avant.’ 
One replied, ‘ Hay, hut you AA r ant £.115, to pay 
for the lease of the Foundry. And likeAvise, a 
large sum will be Avanting to put it into repair.’ 
On this consideration I suffered them to sub¬ 
scribe. And Avhen tlie Society met I asked, 

‘ AVI 10 Avill take tlie trouble of receiving this 
money, and paying it Avhere needful?’ One said, 

‘ I Avill do it and keep the aeeount for -you.’ So 
here Avas the first steward. AfterAvards I desired 
one or turn more to help me as steAvards, and in 
process of time a greater number” [il I in. of Conf. 
i. p. 59, ed. 1812]. 

The original purpose for Avhieh these preach¬ 
ing-houses Avere ereeted Avas that of providing 
]daces in Avhieli the AVesleys and their clerical 
coadjutors might preach at any time Avitliout 
requiring the permission of a parochial elegyman, 
and in Avliich also the prayer meetings and other 
gatherings of the Society might be held. But 
Avhile they increased in number AVesley’s clerical 
coadjutors diminished instead of increasing in 
number, and thus a supposed necessity for lay- 
preachers arose, although, like most other de¬ 
velopments of Methodism, lay-preacliingAvas forced 
upon AVesley by others rather than designed by 
himself. He appointed John Cennick to take 
eharge of his KingSAvood Society, and Thomas 
MaxAvell to undertake the same post at the 

2 A very similar account of the origin of Methodism is 
gii-en by AVesley in the “Eules, ” draAvn up and signed 
by him and his brother, on May 1st, 1743. 
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Foundry. They were laymen, and were enjoined 
not to preach, though they were permitted to 
pray and expound the Scriptures in his own 
absence. While Wesley was at Bristol in 1741, 
Maxwell began to preach, without any authority 
from him, at the Foundry. At first he was very 
angry, hastening up to London to stop the inno¬ 
vation, but lie soon resigned himself to the in¬ 
fluence of others, and allowed the system of 
lay-preaching to be developed to any extent, 
provided the preachers were subject to his ap¬ 
pointment- and control. 

Eventually the preaching-houses developed into 
chapels, which were looked upon as rivals instead 
of auxiliaries to the parish ehurehes. The lay 
preachers also ealled themselves ministers, claim¬ 
ing to possess saeerdotal powers, and setting 
themselves up as rivals to the parish priests. 
Thus, the system whieli had originally been 
carried out by clergymen of the Chureh of Eng¬ 
land, Avas at last entirely ehanged through the 
admission of “lay-eo-operation;” and as the origi¬ 
nal clergy died off, the lay-element entirely ex¬ 
terminated the clerical element from Methodism. 

The intentions of "Wesley in respeet to the as¬ 
sociation of his revival moA’ement Avith the Church 
of England, are shewn by many passages in his 
Avritings, and by the rules Avhich he imposed 
upon his folloAvers. “ Do Ave separate from the 
Chureh V' Avas one of the questions asked in the 
first Conference, Avhieli Avas held in 1744. The 
ansAver Avas “ We eoneeive not. We hold eom- 
munion thereAvith, for eonseience’ sake, by con¬ 
stantly attending both the Word preaehed, and 
the saeraments administered therein” [Min. of 
Cuvf. i. 9, ed. 1812]. “ In every place,” say 

the Minutes of 1749, exhort those who Avere 
brought up in the Chureh constantly to attend 
its service. And, in visiting the classes, ask 
eA r ery one, ‘ Do you go to church as often as 
ever you did V Set the example yourself. And 
immediately alter every plan that interferes there¬ 
Avith. Is there not a eause for this 1 Are Ave not 
unaAvares, by little and little, tending to a separa¬ 
tion from the Church ? 0 remove every ten¬ 

dency thereto Avith all diligence. [1] Let all 
our preachers go to church. [2] Let all our 
people go constantly. [3] Receive the sacra¬ 
ment at every opportunity. [4] Warn all against 
niceness in hearing, a great prevailing evil. [5] 
Warn them hkeAvise against despising the prayers 
of the Church. [6] Against calling our Society 
a church, or the Church. [7] Against calling 
our preaeliers ministers ; our houses meeting¬ 
houses ; (eall them plain preaching-houses.) [8] 
Do not license them as sueln The proper form 
of a petition to the judge is, ‘ A. B. desires 
to have his house in C. licensed for public 
Avorsliip.’ [9] Do not license yourself, till 
you are constrained; and then not as a Dis¬ 
senter, but a Methodist preacher. It is time 
enough, when you are prosecuted, to take the 
oaths. Thereby you are licensed” [ibid. p. 
57]. 

Seventeen years afterwards, in 1766, the same 
strong protest Avas made against being thought 
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Separatists. The question is asked, “ Are we 
not then Dissenters'?” And the ansAver, an un¬ 
usually long one for the minutes, is as follows: 
“ We are irregular :—[1] By calling sinners 
to repentanee, in oil jrfaces of God’s dominion ; 
[2] by frequently using extemporary prayer. 
Yet Ave are not Dissenters in the only sense 
Avhich our law aeknoAvledges: namely, persons 
Avho believe it is sinful to attend the service of 
the Church : for Ave do attend it at all opportuni¬ 
ties. We Avill not, dare not, separate from the 
Church, for the reasons given several years ago. 
We are not Secedcrs, nor do Ave bear any resem¬ 
blance to them. We set out upon quite opposite 
principles. The Seeeders laid the very founda¬ 
tion of their Avork, in judging and condemning 
others. We laid the foundation of our Avork, in 
judging and condemning ourselves. They begin 
everywhere, with sheAving their hearers, Loav 
fallen the Church and ministers are. We begin 
everyAvhere, Avith sheAving our hearers Loav fallen 
they are themselves. And as Ave are not Dissen¬ 
ters from the Church uoav, so Ave will do nothing 
Avillingly Avhich tends to a separation from it. 
Therefore let every assistant so order his eircuit, 
that no preacher may be hindered from attending 
the ehureh, more than tAvo Sundays in the month. 
Never make light of going to ehureh, either by 
Avord or deed. Remember Mr. Hook, a very 
eminent and a zealous Papist. When I asked 
him, ‘Sir, Avhat do you for publie Avorship here, 
where you have no Romish sermon V He 
ansAvered, ‘ Sir, I am so fully eonvinced, it is the 
duty of ever}' man to Avorship God in public, that 
I go to church every Sunday. If I cannot have 
sueh worship as I Avoid cl, I Avill have sueh Avor¬ 
ship as I can.’ But some may say, ‘ Our own 
service is publie worship.’ Yes pin a sense: but 
not such as supersedes the ehureh sendee. We 
never designed it should. We have a hundred 
times professed the contrary. It presupposes 
public prayer, like the sermons at the University. 
Therefore I have over and OA T er advised, Use no 
long prayer, either before or after sermon. There¬ 
fore I myself frequently use only a colleet, and 
never enlarge in prayer, unless at intercession, or 
on a Avateh-night, or on some extraordinary oc¬ 
casion. If it Avere designed to be instead of 
chureh service, it Avould be essentially defective. 
For it seldom lias the four grand parts of public 
prayer ; depreeation, petition, intercession, and 
thanksgiving. Neither is it, even on the Lord’s 
day, eon chided Avith the Lord’s Supper. The 
hour for it on that day, unless where there is 
some peculiar reason for a variation, should be 
five in the morning, as Avell as fh'e in the evening. 
Why should Ave make God’s day the shortest of 
the seven? But if the people put ours in the 
place of the Church service, Ave hurt them that 
stay with us, and ruin them that leave us. For 
then they will go noAvhere, but lounge the Sab¬ 
bath away, without any public Avorship at all. 1 
adAdse, therefore, all the Methodists in England 
and Ireland, Avho have been brought up in the 
Church, constantly to attend the service of the 
Church, at least even’ Lord’s day” [ibid. p. 57]. 
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In 1768, also, the twelfth minute is, “Lastly, 
Li-3 Lotus keep to the Church. Over and above all 
the reasons that were formerly given for this, we 
add another now from long experience : they 
that leave the Church, leave the Methodists. 
The clergy cannot separate us from our brethren, 
the Dissenting ministers can and do. Therefore, 
carefully avoid whatever has a tendency to 
separate men from the Church. In particular, 
preaching at any hom’ which hinders them from 
going to it. Let every assistant look to this. [2.] 
Let all the servants in our preaching-houses, go 
to Church on Sunday morning at least. [3.] Let 
every preacher go always on Sunday morning, 
and, when he can, in the afternoon. God will 
bless those who go on week-days too, as often as 
they have opportunity” [ibid. p. 82]. In 1785, 
under the date of September 4th, he writes : 
“ binding a report had been spread abroad that I 
Avas going to leave the Church, to satisfy those 
that Avere grieved concerning it, I openly declared 
in the eAUjning, that I had norv no more thought 
of separating from the Church than I had forty 
years ago” [Wesley’s Works, iv. p. 320]. Tavo 
years later, on January 2nd, 1787, he Avrites in his 
journal:—“I Avent over to Deptford, but it seemed 
I Avas got into a den of lions. Most of the lead¬ 
ing men of the Society Avere mad for separating 
from the Church. I endeavoured to reason with 
them, but in vain; they had neither sense nor 
even good manners left. At length, after meet¬ 
ing the Avhole Society, I told them, £ If you are 
resolved, you may have your service in Church 
hours; but, remember, from that time you aauII 
see my face no more.’ This struck deep: and 
from that hour I have heard no more of separat¬ 
ing from the Church ” [ibid. p. 357]. Respecting 
the Conference of 1789, he Avrites, about eight 
months before his death, “The Conference began : 
about a hundred preachers Avere present, and 
never Avas onr Master more eminently present 
Avith us. The case of separation from the Church 
Avas largely considered, and Ave Avere unanimous 
against it.” And among his very last words to 
his preachers Avere the fervid ones, “Be Church- 
of-England-men still. Do not cast away the 
peculiar glory Avhich God hath put upon you, 
and frustrate the design of ProAddence, the very 
end for Avhich God raised you up ” [Annin. Meth. 
Mag. 1790, p. 234], 

These extracts, and they might be greatly 
multiplied, are enough to sIicav that Wesley from 
the beginning to the end of his work, that is for 
more than half a century, believed himself to be 
labouring in close communion Avith the Church, 
and that he anus lied all his folloAvers to continue 
iu that communion. It may be added that he 
Avas never subjected to any ecclesiastical censure, 
that he had about twenty-fMe clergymen, bene- 
ficed and unbeneficed, as coadjutors, that he Avas 
kindly received by several of the bishops, that he 
often assisted in Divine service, that in the latter 
years of his life he had more invitations to preach 
in churches than he could find time to accept, 
and that the last entry in his journal is to the 
effect, that on October 24th, 1790, he had preached 
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at Spitalfields Church in the morning, and at St. 
Paul’s, ShadAvell, in the afternoon. 

It is evident, therefore, that the originator of 
Methodism regarded it, to the last, as an organi¬ 
zation ancillary to the parochial system of the 
Church, It Avas vieAved in the same light by 
many of his immediate folloAvers, and the original 
rule as to the attendance at Church and the Holy 
Communion Avas observed by “ old-fashioned 
Methodists ” for thirty or forty years after the 
death of their founder. Had the rule been gene¬ 
rally observed, and according to the intention of 
Wesley, Methodism Avould have brought a great 
Messing to the Church, and Avould have preserved 
a far higher character for spirituality than has 
belonged to it in later times. 

II. The Schismatical Aspect of Methodism. 
But the system Avhich W esley established did, in 
fact, contain elements of schism from the very 
first, and his OAvn acts cannot by any means be 
adjudged to be so clear from schism as he alleged, 
and probably supposed, them to be. 

The very position Avhich he assumed Avas 
essentially sectarian. Having been ordained on 
his Fellowship, and never being charged Avith 
any cure of souls, he acted throughout his life 
Avithout that [Mission which, in every branch of 
the Church Catholic, is considered essential to 
the pastoral office. He Avas charged Avith this 
Avant of proper jurisdiction in 1762 by (of all 
people in the Avorld) “Beau” Hash, Avho being a 
social, if not a magisterial, leader at Bath, re¬ 
quired "Wesley to state on Avhat authority he, as 
a clergyman of the Church of England, Avas act¬ 
ing Avhen preaching there. “ By the authority,” 
replied Wesley, “of Jesus Christ, conveyed to 
me by the uoav Archbishop of Canterbury, AAdien 
he laid hands upon me and said, Take thou 
authority to preach the Gospel” [Wesley’s Works, 
xxA r ii. 88], But, of course, ordination does not 
qualify a EelloAv of a College to say (as he did on 
another occasion) “ the Avorld is my parish ; ” and 
Wesley garbled the quotation from the Ordination 
service by omitting the A r ery important Avords “ in 
the congregation, Avlierc thou slialt be laAvfully 
appointed.” He may never, perhaps, have seen a 
curate’s license, and probably knerv nothing about 
the form of institution to a cure of souls, but it 
is surprising that he should have gn r en so false a 
turn to such solemn Avords, even Avith the knorv- 
ledge Avhich he did possess. He Avas originally 
misled, perhaps, by some AA r ords spoken by Arch¬ 
bishop Potter, AAdiorn he consulted in 1734, as to 
the duty of taking his father’s benefice of EpAvorth, 
Avhich the cider Mr. Wesley earnestly entreated 
him to do. “ It doth not seem to me,” said the 
Archbishop, “that at your ordination you engaged 
yourself to undertake the cure of any parish, pro¬ 
vided you can, as a clergyman, better serve God 
and His Church in your present or some other 
station.” At a later date his true position Avas 
more clearly put before him by Gibson, Bishop 
of London. “ Are you a licensed eurate ?” asked 
the Bishop, AAdien "Wesley claimed a right to act 
on an ignorant and presumptuous opinion by re¬ 
baptizing Dissenters [Re-Baptism], and by preach- 
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ing when and where he pleased. “ No,” replied 
Wesley, “but I have leave of the proper minis¬ 
ter.” “ But do you know,” said the Bishop, “that 
no man can exercise parochial duty in London 
without my leave ? If any one docs it, it is only 
mb silentio” “ But you know,” said Wesley, 
“ that many do take that permission, and you 
yourself allow it.” “ It is one thing to connive,” 
said the Bishop, “ another to approve. I have 
power to inhibit you.” “Does your Lordship 
exact that power? do you inhibit me ?” “Oh! 
why will you push matters to an extreme ? ” was 
the gentle remonstrance ; and the Bishop con¬ 
cluded by saying, “Well, Sir, you knew my 
judgment before, and you know it now.” 

At the first Conference of 1744, the question 
was asked, “ In what view may we and our 
helpers be considered?” to which Wesley answers, 
“ Perhaps as extraordinary messengers, designed 
by God to provoke others to jealousy ” [Min. of 
Conf. i. p. 14, ed. 1812]. In 1785, he writes: 
“ I exercised that power, which I am fully per¬ 
suaded the great Shepherd and Bishop of the 
Church has given me” [ibid. p. 190], the par¬ 
ticular power referred to being that of ordination. 
In 1790, he emphatically repeated to the preachers: 
“ Ye' were fifty years ago, those of you that were 
then Methodist preachers, ca/ra-ordinary mes¬ 
sengers, not going in your own will, but thrust 
out, not to supersede, but to provoke to jealousy 
the ordinary messengers.” These statements, 
made at the interval of half a century, shew 
clearly what plea Wesley used in justification of 
his conduct. But the plea was an evasion of the 
truth. For such an extraordinary mission could 
only be conveyed by some supernatural com¬ 
munication of it from the Chief Bishop, in Whose 
power alone it is to give it; and Wesley never 
stated, nor does he seem to have believed, that 
he had received such a communication. It was 
his impression, or opinion, or persuasion, that he 
had an extraordinary mission; but if such a per¬ 
suasion is to have weight, -without any further 
evidence, the whole principle of Apostolical 
Succession- is given up, a principle which—in 
the case of others—Wesley urged very strongly. 

Excellent man as he was in many respects, 
there can be no doubt that Wesley fell into the 
grievous error of becoming a schismatic priest, 
and that his work failed in attaining a true hold 
upon the Church in a large measure through this 
original and fundamental defect. Whether that 
work could have been done at all in subjection to 
the system of the Church is a question on which 
it would be useless to speculate. 

In the early stages of Methodism its founder 
was able to control, in some degree, the impa¬ 
tience with which his lay agents regarded the 
restrictions laid upon them. But as we have 
seen, they forced him to permit them to preach 
as early as 1741, and lay-preaching became from 
that time a conspicuous feature of his system. 

At a later date Wesley gave permission to the 
preachers to use the Book of Common Prayer in 
the preaching houses, as he explains in a paper 
dated from Bristol, on July 22nd, 1786: “Perhaps 
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there is one part of what I wrote some time since 
which requires a little further explanation. In 
what cases do we allow of service in Church 
hours ? I answer, [1] When the minister is a 
notoriously wicked man; [2] When he preaches 
Arian, or any equally pernicious doctrine; [3] 
When there are not churches in the town suf¬ 
ficient to contain half the people; and [4] When 
there is no church at all within two or three 
miles. And we advise every one who preaches 
in the Church hours, to read the Psalms and 
Lessons, with part of the Church prayers: because 
we apprehend this will endear the Church service 
to our brethren, who probably would be preju¬ 
diced against it, if they heard none but extem¬ 
porary prayer ” \_Min. of Conf. i. p. 191, ed. 1812]. 

This permission was further extended by the 
Minutes of 1788, when it was ordered that “The 
assistants shall have a discretionary power to 
read the Prayer Book in the preaching houses on 
Sunday mornings, where they think it expedient, 
if the generality of the society acquiesce with it; 
on condition that divine service never be per¬ 
formed in the Church hours on the Sundays when 
the Sacrament is administered in the parish 
church where the preaching house is situated, 
and the people be strenuously exhorted to attend 
the Sacrament in the parish church on those 
Sundays ” fin'd, p. 208]. 

Before he died, Wesley heard his lay-preachers 
(more logical than himself) clamouring for per¬ 
mission to administer the Lord’s Supper in the 
preaching houses ; as had been done by Wesley 
himself and by other Methodist priests in im¬ 
patient resistance to the unjust conduct of some 
of the clergy in refusing the Holy Communion 
to those of their people who were enrolled as 
Methodists. Wesley preached and published a 
sermon on the subject just before his death, in 
which is the following passage:—“In 1744, all 
the Methodist preachers had their first confer¬ 
ence ; but none of them dreamed that the being 
called to preach gave them any right to admin¬ 
ister Sacraments; one of our first rules was given 
to each preacher : ‘You are to do that part of the 
work which we appoint.’ But what work was 
this ? Did we ever appoint you to administer 
Saeraiqents? To exercise the priestly office? 
Such a design never entered into our mind; it 
\was farthest from our thoughts ; and if any mem¬ 
ber had taken such a step, we should have looked 
upon it as a palpable breach of this rule, and 
consequently as a recantation of our connexion. 
I wish all you, who are vulgarly termed Metho¬ 
dists, would seriously consider what has been 
said, and particularly you whom God has com¬ 
missioned to call sinners to repentance. It does 
by no means follow hence, that you are commis¬ 
sioned TO BAPTIZE AND TO ADMINISTER TOE Lord’s 

Supper. Ye never dreamed of this for ten or 
twenty years after ye began to preach; ye did 
not then, like Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, seek 
the priesthood also ; ye knew no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron. Oh, contain yourselves 
within your own bounds.” 
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This indignant remonstrance was, however, 
much weakened in its force by the fact that Wes¬ 
ley had not “ contained himself within his own 
bounds.” In 1784, he had gone through the mock 
ceremony of ordaining “ elders or presbyters ” for 
America, and of giving to l)r. Coke and Mr, As- 
bury commissions as “ superintendents.” which 
they understood in the sense of consecration to 
the Episcopate ; they and their successors, to the 
present day, calling themselves “Bishops.” 1 It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that Wesley’s 
remonstrance had little effect. At the next Con¬ 
ference after he had been laid in the grave, that 
is in 1792, the following odd document was the 
result of the continued agitation:—“ To the Mem¬ 
bers of our Societies, who desire to receive the Lord's 
Supper from the hands of their own Preachers. 

“Very dear Brethren,—The Conference de¬ 
sire us to write unto you, in their name, in the 
most tender and affectionate manner, and to in¬ 
form you of the event of their deliberations con¬ 
cerning the administration of the Lord’s Supper. 

“ After debating the subject time after time, we 
were greatly divided in sentiment. In short, we 
knew not what to do, that peace and union might 
be preserved. At last one of the senior brethren 
(Mr. Pawson) proposed that we should commit 
the matter to God by putting the question to the 
lot, considering that the Oracles of God declare, 
that ‘ the lot causeth contentious to eease, and 
parteth between the mighty:’ and again, that 
‘ the lot is cast into the lap, but the whole dis¬ 
posing thereof is of the Lord and considering 
also that we have the example of the Apostles 
themselves, in a matter which we thought, all 
things considered, of less importance. 

“ We accordingly prepared the lots; and four 
’ of us prayed. God was surely then present, yea, 
His glory filled the room. Almost all the preachers 
were in tears, and as they afterwards confessed, 
felt an undoubted assurance that God Himself 
would decide. Mr. Adam Clarke was then called 
on to draw the lot, which was, ‘You shall not 
administer the Sacrament the ensuing year.’ All 
were satisfied. All submitted. All was peace. 
Every countenance seemed to testify that every 
heart said, ‘ It is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth 
Him good.’ A minute was than formed according 
to the previous explanation of the lots, that the 
Sacrament should not be administered in our Con¬ 
nexion for the ensuing year, except in London. 
The prohibition reaches the clergy of the Church 
of England as well as the other brethren. 

“ We do assure you, dear brethren, we should 
have been perfectly resigned, if the lot liad fallen 

1 It is right to state that a very well-informed personal 
friend of Wesley wrote as follows, when severely criticiz¬ 
ing Southey’s Life of Wesley, in 18*20: “1 blame Mr. 
Wesley’s conduct respecting the Church of England, 
toward the close of his life at least, as ranch as Mr. 
Southey himself; yet sure I am the poor old man was 
utterly unconscious of duplicity or prevarication. If Mr. 
Southey had known as nmeh of those transactions as even 
1 had happened to do, lie would as ranch as ever have con¬ 
demned the conduct, but he would have pitied the other¬ 
wise venerable person, who was thus mysteriously per¬ 
mitted to be the dupe of his own weakness and of other 
men’s arts.” [Remains of Alex. Knox, iii. p. 470, ed.1837.1 
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on the other side. Yea, wc should, as far as 
Christian prudence and expediency would have 
justified, have encouraged the administration of 
the Lord’s Supper by the preachers; because 
we had not a doubt but Gocl was uncommonly 
present on tbe occasion, and did Himself decide. 
Signed, in behalf of tbe Conference, Alexander 
Mather, President. Thomas Coke, Secretary .” 
\Min. of Conf. i. 262, ed. 1812.] This was 
followed up at the next Conference, in 1793, by 
two other addresses, dated from Leeds, on August 
6th and 8th; in which, while pi’ofessing that “we 
have no design or desire of making our societies 
separate churches,” and “we have never sanc¬ 
tioned ordination in England, either in this Con¬ 
ference or in any other, in any degree, or ever 
attempted to do it;” the point demanded was 
granted, on the ground that if the preachers were 
not permitted to administer the Lord’s Supper the 
societies would be brokennp [ibid. 278-282]. Since 
that time “ ordinations ” have been long adopted, 
and in 1836, the eeremony of imposition of hands 
was introduced, in imitation of Catholic ordinations. 

From this narrative it will be seen that a 
schismatical position has been definitely and de¬ 
liberately adopted by the Methodist Societies, and 
that they have superseded the Episcopate, the 
Priesthood, and the Altar, of the Church from 
which they originally sprang, by a Presbyterian 
ministry, and by an ordinance which, in the ab¬ 
sence of a priesthood, is only a human imitation 
of the divinely instituted Eucharist. 

At the time of Wesley’s death, in 1791, the 
Methodist Society numbered 1 36,000,in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, America, and the West Indies. 
In England there were about 58,000, viz., 35,000 
in the Northern Counties, 12,000 in the West of 
England, 3,000 in London, and 8,000 distributed 
over the remaining parts of the country. Four- 
fifths of the whole number, therefore, were in tbe 
Forth and the Wesf of England. In an early stage 
of their history a large body had followed White- 
field, and became Calvinistic Methodists. Since 
Wesley’s deatli his own followers have been 
broken up into several sects. For further details 
respecting these, and the original community in its 
sectarian form, the reader is referred to the Piet, 
of Sects and Heresies. 

MIDRASH, from the verb “ darash,” to make 
research, means that thoroughgoing “investiga¬ 
tion ” which a subject receives from the teacher 
(Haddarslian), that it may be placed in a elear 
light before the taught. Wherever tbe Avord 
occurs in the IlebreAv Bible it does not mean an 
indefinite search for that Avliicli may or may not 
exist, but “ research ” Avith respect to that which 
is ready to hand, but the nature of which cannot 
he knov'n Avithout careful pains: such as the 
Avorks of God, His Will, LaAV, Commandments, 
&e. The term Midrash is founded on the use of 
the verb in Ezra vii. 10: “Ezra had prepared 
his heart to seek [lid’ rosli] the Law of the Lord, 
and to do it.” Thus, in apparent allusion to this 
text, the Talmud says “ Midrash is not the chief 
matter, but action” [Aboth. i. 17]. It is the 
HcbreAV equivalent for “story” [2 Chron. xii. 
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23, xxiv. 27]. Thus the word may he considered 
to represent the act of study, exposition, and any 
"book that contains the result of such study, the 
body of such exposition. The Mid rash-house 
was the rabbinical school of instruction, it was 
by means of this Midrasli, or research into the 
hidden meaning of the written Word, that the 
Law was made binding on the whole inner life 
of Judaism, in all its complicated interests and 
conditions. It dates in its most simple form 
perhaps from a Mosaical antiquity. It was more 
fully developed after the Captivity by Ezra, the 
men of the Great Synagogue, and the Tanaite 
series of teachers that was foreclosed on the com¬ 
pilation of the Mishna, in which its results as 
authoritative Halacotii were embodied. “ What 
is the essence of the Mishna!” the Talmud asks in 
its usual catechetical way; “Rabbi. Meir affirms 
it to be Halacoth, or Mosaical constitutions; Rabbi 
Jehuda says that it is Midrash ” \_Kiddushin, 
49 a.]. But Midrash as an entirety is not com¬ 
prised in the Talmud. It expressed any and 
every ancient exposition on the Law, Psalms, 
and Prophets; disquisitions that took the form of 
allegorical illustration, homiletics, or practical 
commentary. The Talmud enjoins that a bless¬ 
ing be invoked before every act of study ot 
Midrash as well as of Torah and Talmud [Bera- 
choth, ii. 6]. Midrash was the source of light 
Haggadic narrative as well as of the authorita¬ 
tive Halacah [Haggadah. Halacaii] ; and the 
innumerable commentaries and figurative exposi¬ 
tions of the sacred text all go by the same 
generic name; which may thus be said, in its 
most general meaning, to express the whole un- 
canonieal Jewish literature, including Mishna 
and Gemara, or Talmud, down to the compilation 
of the book Jalkuth in the thirteenth century. 
From that time the term gradually ceased to be 
applied to rabbinical writings. Midrash there¬ 
fore is venerable from its antiquity. Modern 
Judaism presumes not to give it further develop¬ 
ment. Exposition now assumes the name of 
D’rash a. [Zunz, Gottesd. Vortr. d. Jvd .; Jost.] 

MILLENNIUM. The prophetic period of a 
thousand years spoken of in Rev. xx. 1-7. 

The Millenarians, or Chiliasts, accepting this 
prophecy literally, hold, that after the destruction 
of the powers symbolized by the beast and the 
false prophet, Satan will be “ bound,” i.e. his 
power will be suspended for the period of a 
thousand years, or for the period represented by 
a thousand years; that there will be a first resur¬ 
rection of martyrs, and of those worthy to share 
the martyr’s crown; that for the thousand years 
these will live and reign with Christ on earth, in 
free communion with the heavenly powers ; that 
after this will be the general resurrection. There 
are on both sides many shades and varieties of 
teaching, but the crucial point is that of the first 
and second resurrection. Some undoubted Mil¬ 
lenarians (e.g. Mede) assert a glorious Presence of 
Christ, but not the “ visible converse” of a per¬ 
sonal reign; and the accepting as literal, instead 
of explaining as metaphorical, the first resurrec¬ 
tion stands as the test of Chiliasni. 
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The doctrine of the Millennium is of Jewish 
origin. “The idea of a kingdom of Christ upon 
earth, which should endure for a thousand years, 
passed from Judaism into Christianity” [Dollinger, 
Hist, bg Cox, i. p. 194]. “Though the ancient 
Jews had no distinct knowledge of such an order 
in the resurrection as first and second, but only 
of the resurrection in gross and general, to be in 
die Judicii magni, yet they looked for such a 
resurrection, wherein those that rose again should 
reign some time upon earth, as appeareth, Wisd. 
iii. 1-S ” [see also 2 Esdras ii., the interpolation 
of a Jewish Christian], “This opinion is here 
and there also dispersed in the Chaldee paraphrase 
and in the Talmud, as of ancient tradition. . . . 
In fine, the second and universal resurrection, 
with the state of the saints after it, now so clearly 
revealed in Christianity, seems to have been less 
known to the ancient Church of the Jews than 
the first, ami the state to accompany it ” [Mede, 
Works, ii. 943]. The opponents of Chiliasni, 
Jerome in particular, commonlyraised tlieobjection 
that Chiliasni ivas Judaizing. By Judaizing they 
appear to have meant interpreting the prophecies 
in a carnal sense. But Judaizing, in the sense of 
carrying on into the later dispensation the divine 
truth of the earlier dispensation, is not an objection 
to any proposed doctrine, but rather a necessary 
mark of its truth. What doctrine of Christianity 
was not prepared for and ushered in by Judaism l 

There are very distinct proofs of belief in a Mil¬ 
lennium among the early Christians, but these 
seem to indicate rather that this prophecy of the 
Apocalypse(inwhichculminated suchpropheciesof 
the Old Testament as Isa. xxvi. 19; Ezek. xxxvii. 
12; Jer. xxiii. 5-8; Dan. vii. 27), was generally 
received in its literal meaning, than that Chiliasts 
were mere Jiulaizers. Papias, 1 Justin, 2 Irenseus, 3 
Tertullian, 4 Ncpos, 5 Yictorinus, 6 Lactantius, 7 Cyp¬ 
rian, 8 are among the best known authorities, but 
other testimonies might be quoted, and may readily 
be found in Lardner’s Credibility, and Cave’s 
Historici Literaria, Papias, “John’s hearer, and 
the associate of Polycarp,” is indeed commonly 
said to have been the author of Millenarianism. 
“ lie was the cause,” writes Eusebius, “ why most 

1 Ettseb. II. E. iii, 39. See also c. 36. 

2 Dial. c.Tryph. c. lxxx. See the passage with notes in 
Mede, p. 664. Mede puts in ol> before rrjs KaOapas , . . 
yvCofirjs. For which see Maitland’s Eruvin , p. 186. 
Daille puts in yy. So does Miinsclier, History of Dog¬ 
matics , ii. 455. Dollinger, Hist, by Cox, i. p. 195, note: 
which note see in opposition. 

3 Aclv. Hair. v. 34-36. 

4 Adv. Marc . iii. p 499. De Rcsurr. Carnis , p. 397. 
Dc Monogam . p. 682; Eigault’s ed. 

5 Euseb. II. E. vii. 24. See Lardner, Credibility; St. 
Dionysius, i. c. 43. 

6 yictorinus Petavionensis; Eouth’s ifoZ. Sac % iii. 458 ; 
Cave, Hist. Lit . i. 147. 

7 Instit. Div . vii. c. 14, 24. Regarding the seventh 
Chiliad of the world, see Mede, p. 1091. Note the dis¬ 
tinction in c. 24, between the life of those who shall be 
raised from the dead, and of those who will be alive at the 
coming of the Kingdom. 

3 De Exhort. Mart ,, pref.; and at the end, where he 
quotes Mark x. 29, 30 and Rev. xx. This piece has, by 
some persons, been erroneously attributed to Hilary, but is 
now generally acknowledged as the undoubted production 
of Cyprian. Smith’s Diet. 
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of the ecclesiastical writers urging the antiquity of 
the man, were carried away by a similar opinion; 
as, for instance, Ire mens.” But, as Maitland 

[Eruvin, p. 170] pertinently asks, How could re¬ 
spect on the score of antiquity be felt by Irenmus, 
who was Papias’ contemporary. “The truth, I 
believe is,” continued the same writer, “that 
it was not the antiquity of the man, but 
the antiquity of the doctrine which prevailed.” 
To the general prevalence of the doctrine, Justin’s 
testimony is express and full, 1 and may, with that - 
of the other authorities referred to, be summed up 
by a reference to the Formula Doctrinse, Ata-ru- 
irwerts, of the Council of isicfea, 2 which says, “ We 
look for new heavens and a new earth, when there 
.shall have shone the appearing and kingdom of 
the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ: and 
then, as Daniel saitli, the saints of the Most High 
shall take the kingdom. And the earth shall be 
pure, holy, the earth of the living, and not of the 
dead (which David foreseeing with the eye of 
faith, exclaims, I believe verily to see the good¬ 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living), the 
earth of the gentle and lowly. For, blessed, saith 
the Lord, are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth : and the prophet saith, the feet of the poor 
and needy shall tread it." [Gelasius Cyzicenus, 
Comment. Actorum Nic. Concil.; Dr Dicdyposi- 
bus Dec. Sermo Dogmaticus, cap. xxxi. viii. : 
De Procidentia Dei , p. 42; and in the Greek 
original which follows the Latin, p. 44. See also 
the chapter De Resurrect ionei] 

It is easy to see that this doctrine of the Mil¬ 
lennium is very open to perversion and misrepre¬ 
sentation. The new heavens and the new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness arc naturally, per¬ 
haps inevitably, described in the old prophetic 
language of temporal felicity, and such language 
is easily perverted so as to imply sensuality. 
There can be no doubt that some, perhaps many, 
held the doctrine in a carnal sense, but it is a 
misrepresentation to attribute that sense to such 
writers as, e.g. Irenmus. His w r ell-know r n pas¬ 
sage [v. 23] regarding vines with ten thousand 
branches, &c. 3 is in fairness to be interpreted by 
prophecies such as Isa. vi. 2, lxv. 21, Baruch iv.' 
36, and v., and by our Lord’s words, Matt. xxvi. 
27, with which he connects it, as also by his own 
words, “Through Him shall the righteous become 
accustomed to partake in the glory of God the 
Father, and shall enjoy, in the kingdom, inter¬ 
course and communion with the holy angels, and 
union with spiritual beings.” So Laetantius’ 
familiar words “rivers of milk and wine,” 4 bor- 

Sce, for what maybe said in favour of a different con¬ 
clusion from his words, Whitby’s Treatise, vol. ii. of his 
Commentary. 

2 This is at least a very early statement of Ficene 
doctrine, and was probably taken by Gelasius Cyzicenus 
from the older writings which were the foundation of his 
history. 

3 Whitby writes [ Treatise, p. 691] that he is informed 
by some learned persons that the words cited by lremeus 
from Papias are to be found in Jewish writings. 

4 The significance of milk and honey was as familiar to 
the ancients as that of wine is to us. “Inde [from the 
Font] suseepti laetiset mellis eoneordiam preegustamus.” 
[Tertul. De Corona, p. 121 ; Pigault.] 
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rowed from the old descriptions of the reign of 
Saturn, are explained by what follotvs: “Quae vati- 
cinia eorum cum paulatim. famavulgasset, quoniam 
j>rophani a Sacramento ignorabant qnatenus dice- 
rentur, completa jam esse veteribus saeculis ilia 
omnia putaverunt; quae utique fieri complerique 
non poterant homine regnante.” [Lactant. vii., 
De vita beata, cap. 23.] Augustine, moreover, 
speaking of the sensual ideas of some Millenarians, 
distinctly adds that others did not hold such a 
carnal beatitude ; that be himself once held the 
opinion of the latter, and that to hold their 
opinion was tolerable. He then proceeds: “Sod 
cum eos qui tunc resurrexerint dicant immodera- 
tissimis carnalibus epulis vacaturos in quibus 
cibus est tantus et potus, ut non solum nullum 
modcstiam teneant, sed modum quoque ipsius 
incredulitatis excedant, nullo modo ista possunt 
nisi a carnalibus credi. Hi autem qui spiritalcs 
sunt istos ista credcntes yiAiacrras appellant 
Graeco vocabulo, quod verbum e verbo expri- 
mentes nos possumus Miliarios nuncupare” [De 
Civ. xx. 7]. 

Coming then to the opposition which was 
offered to the Millenarian opinions of the early 
Chiliasts, we have to consider, first, whether the 
arguments of their opponents are really directed 
against the correct doctrine, or only against the 
perversion of the doctrine; secondly, whether the 
opponents of the doctrine, as correctly stated, 
may not have been led by the spirit of contro¬ 
versy to mix up the correct statement with the 
perversion. Thus Origen “attacked severely the 
doctrine of a Millennium.” His words [De Prin- 
cipiis, ii. 11] are (after speaking against the 
notion of corporeal delights): “Those, however, 
who receive the representations of Scripture 
according to the understanding of the Apostles, 
entertain the hope that the saints w T ill eat indeed, 
but that it will be the bread of life. . . . By 
this food of wisdom the understanding is restored 
to the image and likeness of God, so that . . . 
the man will be capable of receiving instruction 
in that Jerusalem, the city of the saints.” But 
these words are not inconsistent Avith the notion 
of a life, although a life on earth, in Avhich the 
spirit will be so superior to the body, that the 
righteous shall enjoy intercourse and communion 
Avith the holy angels, and union Avith spiritual 
beings. Origen Avas the first, so far as Ave knoAv, 
Avho opposed the doctrine of a Millennium. His 
Avork [De Princijms], just iioav quoted, Avas 
Avritten at Alexandria, probably, i. e. before a.d. 
216. In the reign of Gallienus [a.d. 260-268], 
“Nepos, a bishop in Egypt, taught that the pro¬ 
mises giA r en to holy men in the Scriptures should 
be understood more as the JeAvs understood them, 
and supposed that there Avould be a certain Mil¬ 
lennium of sensual luxury on this earth” [Euseb. 
Hist. Dec. A’ii. 24, Cruse’s transl.]. He composed 
a Avork, Refutation of the Allegorists; Dionysius 
of Alexandria ansAvercd him in a Avork, On the 
Promises. Dionysius’ Avords that “ATepos asserts 
there will be an earthly reign of Christ, that in 
many other respects he accords Avith and loves 
ATepos, on account of his faith and industry, and 
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his great study in the Scriptures,” compared with 
the title of FTepos’ boolc, make it probable that 
the “sensual luxury” is merely a flourish or mis¬ 
representation of Eusebius, and that Repos only 
advocated a reign of Christ upon earth. Even of 
the Millenarians of Arsinoe, whom we may well 
suppose to have been less spiritual in their con¬ 
ceptions than A epos himself, Dionysius says only 
that they persuaded the brethren “to expect 
what is little and perishable, and such a state of 
things as now exists in the kingdom of God.” 
This does not amount to a promise of sensual 
luxury. Augustine’s statement is that Repos 
taught “sanctos cum Christo in delitiis regna- 
turos.” He had just before reported of Tertullian 
and Lactantius that they agreed with Papias in 
looking for that “ quod ad cibum vet ad potum 
pertinet.” AVe may suppose the deliciae of 
Repos to be equally innocent. 

The controversy is much embarrassed by the 
constant reference made to heretics. This begins 
with Caius’ report of Cerinthus [Euscb. Hist. 
Heel. iii. 28 and vii. 25], Mosheim lias shewn 
the utter improbability of Caius’ accusation, that 
Cerinthus promised a Millennium of sensual lux¬ 
ury [Mosheim’s Commentaries by Vidal, i. p. 341, 
note]. He states that to prior ages the accusation 
was utterly unknown—that no doubt it originated 
with Caius and Dionysius, who wdth a view to 
suppress the doctrines of Chiliasm, made it appear 
that Cerinthus was the author of it; and, further, 
that he was a distinguished patron of vice and 
iniquity. Professor Jeremie writes, “The Mil¬ 
lennium was also held by the Marcionites,” &c. 
[Encyc. Mcirop. xi. 161, note.] It was held by 
the Montanists, and it is said that there is no 
trace of the doctrine in Tertullian’s works before 
he became a Montanist. But there is no proof 
whatever that he received the Millenarian doc¬ 
trine on the authority of the new prophecy. 1 In 
all these cases the question is not whether heretics 
held the doctrine, for they may have retained it 
as a part of the truth which their heresy did not 
lead them to deny; but whether the heresy was 
so connected with the doctrine, that in the con¬ 
demnation of the former the latter is also con¬ 
demned. Of all such cases, the most important 
(next to that of Cerinthus), is that of Apollinaris; 
because a supposed condemnation of Millenar- 
ianism in the person of Apollinaris by a Council 
at Rome [a.d. 374] has greatly influenced the 
Church of Pome in rejecting the teaching of the 
early Fathers. The words of that council, how¬ 
ever, as given in Mansi, contain not a word re¬ 
garding this doctrine: nor is there anything in 
the heretical tenets of Apollinaris to connect them 
with the doctrine. 2 

But that Chiliasm is a doctrine liable to be 
seized and perverted by fanaticism is very clear, 
as the later records of the Church too largely 
shew; and when fanaticism was added to heresy 

1 For the supposed connection of Millenarianisin with 
heresy, see Maitland’s Eruvin, Essay on the Millennium. 

- For the Chiliasm of Apollinaris, see Epiphanius, 77, 
III. xxvi. Epiphanius does not believe the sensuality of 
Apollinaris’ Millennium. 
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it is probable that the doctrine suffered accord¬ 
ingly. AVliether it suffered in the hands of the 
Montanists in general does not appear. The 
asceticism of Montanus would forbid liis advocacy 
of a sensual Millennium ; and certainly the doc¬ 
trine did not suffer in the hands of Tertullian. 

The liability of this doctrine to perversion 
made peculiarly necessary the wise reserve which 
our Lord commands [Matt. vii. 6], and the exer¬ 
cise of such reserve is perhaps to be discerned 
in Origen’s words, as quoted by AVhitby, “They 
were only some that held this doctrine, and that 
so clancularly, that it had not yet come to the 
ears of the heathen * [Philocalia, c. xxvi. p. 99]. 
The absence of Millenarian doctrine from the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers may be pro¬ 
bably accounted for by this consideration. It 
seems, further, as if this reserve had extended to 
the Apocalypse itself, and caused in some degree, 
the lateness of its reception by the Church, with 
the doubts concerning its author. For the most 
part they who rejected Millenarian doctrine re¬ 
jected or doubted the Apocalypse, as Dionysius, 
Eusebius, Caius: Origen and Jerome being dis¬ 
tinguished exceptions. “ Liicke suggests, in ex¬ 
planation of the omission of the Apocalypse from 
the canon by the Synod of Laodicsea, that possibly 
the churches of Asia Minor, especially that of 
Cappadocia, had excluded the Apocalypse from 
public reading in the Church, on account of the 
countenance which it had been made to give to 
the errors of Montanism ” [Alford, Proleg. to 
Rev. viii. 1]. 

After the period w r e have been considering, 
little is heard of Chiliastic doctrine in the Church. 
The agitation at the end of the tenth century was 
a panic arising from the notion that the thousand 
years of Rev. xx. were to be dated from the birth 
of Christ, that Satan was therefore about to be 
loosed for his final effort, and that the day of 
Judgment was at hand; but such a notion is 
quite contrary to the doctrine of Chiliasm, the 
essence of which is the reality of the first resur¬ 
rection. The popular belief of the time would 
have thrown that first resurrection to the date of 
our Lord’s birth. 

From time to time advocates of Chiliastic doc¬ 
trine appeared: and one author mentioned by 
Gerhard [ Loci Theolog. tom. ix.; De Consumma¬ 
tions Sceculi, cap. vii. sec. 76, p. 164] should be 
noticed, because his book Onus Ecclesice, a.d. 
1524, was published in the Roman obedience 
“ cum approbatione superiorum.” 

But it was the fate of the doctrine to be again 
brought into discredit through its perversion by 
fanatics. The Anabaptists proclaimed the com¬ 
ing reign of Christ on earth, and by their hideous 
excesses and crimes destroyed whatever chance 
there was at the Reformation for a calm consider¬ 
ation of the doctrine. Against the Anabap¬ 
tists was directed the 17th clause of the Augus¬ 
tan Confession, a.d. 1531, “Damnant et alios, 
qui nunc spargunt Judaicas opiniones, quod ante 
resurrectionem mortuorum, pii regnum mundi 
occupaturi sint, ubique oppressis impiis.” The 
Anathema -was repeated in nearly the same words 
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iii 1540, with the addition, “ Scimus enim quod 
pii debeant obedire pricscntibus magistvatibus,” 
&c. [ Sylloge Confess. 1837, pp. 128, 176]. The 
authors ot‘ Sociiiianisiii, Spiritus of Holland and 
Laulius Socinus, appear to have sprung from the 
Anabaptists : and the Anabaptist perversion of 
Milleuarian doctrine in some degree passed into 
Socinianism. The course and extent of its in¬ 
fluence is traced in Gerhard, and need not be 
followed here. 

In England, Milleuarian doctrine singularly 
appears in Edward VI.’s Catechism, 1553 [Ran¬ 
dolph, Euch, Thevl, i. p. 34, Two Liturgies and 
Documents, Parker Soc. p. 520], “ Antichrist 

is not yet slain. For this cause do we long for 
and pray that it may at length come to pass and 
be fulfilled, that Christ may reign with His saints 
according to God’s promises: that He may live 
and be Lord in the world, according to the 
decrees of the Holy Gospel, not after the tradi¬ 
tions and laws of men, nor pleasure of worldly 
tyrants.” “ Atque vivat ct doininetur in mundo” 
is the Latin. So [Land. p. 22, Two Lit. p. 510] 
there is also described the purification by fire of 
the whole world, which shall then be brought to 
its full perfection. “ The lesser world, winch is 
man, following the same, shall likewise be de¬ 
livered from corruption and change. And so 
for man this greater world (which for his sake 
was first created) shall at length be renewed, and 
be clad with another hue, much more pleasant 
and beautiful. Master. What then remaineth ? 
Scholar. The last and general doom. Lor Christ 
shall come: at Whose voice all the dead shall 
rise again,” &c. 

Two causes would combine to suppress this 
teaching, the recurrence to Romish doctrine under 
Mary, and the discredit cast (however errone¬ 
ously) on the doctrine of the Millenarians by the 
Anabaptists. In like manner, the excesses and 
rebellions of the Fifth Monarchy men would in 
later times tell against the teaching of Mode and 
his scholars. One other discredit to Milleuarian 
doctrine is the weakness which leads so many to 
affix a date to the Millennium, a weakness seen, 
not only in men whose names have passed into a 
proverb for their rash and presumptuous inter¬ 
pretations of the Apocalypse, but even in such a 
theologian as Bengal, who named the year 1836 
for the commencement of this period [Hagenbaeh, 
Hist. Doct. ii. 462 ; Clarke’s transl.]. 

In conclusion, the reader is referred to Alford’s 
Note on Pec. xx. 4-6, asserting the necessity 
of accepting St. John’s words regarding the first 
resurrection in their literal sense, not according 
to the spiritual interpretation now in fashion. 
“ If' the first resurrection is spiritual then so is 
the second, . . . but if the second be literal then 
so is the first, which in common with the whole 
Primitive Church, and many of the best modern 
expositors, I do maintain, and receive as an 
article of faith and hope.” [C. Maitland’s A pasties’ 
School of Prophetic Interpretation. 1849.] 

Ml LOR ORDERS. [Orders, Minor.] 

MIRACLES. The events denoted by this term 
are designated in the New Testament as Swauets 
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(expressing the objective idea of the miracle), 
as repara (the subjective), as enjpefa (the signs of 
the Divine Kingdom)—[see Acts ii. 22; 2 Cor. 
xii. 12]. Miracles, together with Prophecy, are 
the direct and fundamental proofs of revealed 
religion ; they alike supply, with special energy, 
the “ demonstration of the Spirit, and of power” 
[1 Cor. ii. 4]—the one in the department of action, 
the other in that of knowledge. What is com¬ 
monly called “the supernatural” includes both. 
Low the only distinct meaning of the word natural 
is stated, fixed, or settled, “ since what is natural 
as much requires and presupposes an intelligent 
agent to render it so, i.e. to effect it continually, 
or at stated times, as what is supernatural or 
miraculous to effect it for once.” 1 A miracle, ac¬ 
cordingly, in its very notion, “is relative to a 
course of nature ; and implies somewhat different 
from it, as being so;” 2 —it results from the exercise 
of a power which is not included among the 
ordinary forces of nature. On this admitted 
fact, Hume’s famous argument against miracles 
rests; and from this same fact the answer to that 
argument may he derived. “A miracle,” writes 
Hume, “is a violation of the laws of nature; and 
as a firm and unalterable experience has estab¬ 
lished these laws, the proof against a miracle, 
from, the very nature of the fact, is as entire as 
any argument from experience can possibly he 
imagined.” 3 In order to maintain this position, 
the objector must assume that no power exists in 
the universe except that with which the ab¬ 
straction termed nature is endowed. Such a 
supposition, however, denies the existence of an 
Author of nature. Admit, on the other hand, 
that an Author of nature—that God—exists, and 
it is irrationale to deny the possibility of His 
intervening in order to vary nature’s ordinary 
course, whatever opinion may he held as to the 
probability of such an intervention. Hume erron¬ 
eously defines a miracle to he “ a violation of 
the laws of nature.” The laws of nature “ are 
not violated when a new antecedent is followed 
by a new consequent; they are violated only 
when, the antecedent being exactly the same, 
a different consequent is the result.” 5 The asser- 
tors of a miracle do not contend “ that when 
the extraordinary event which they term miracu- 

1 Butler’s Analogy, part i. ch. i. Having described 
“tlie general method of divine administration,” Bishop 
Butler thus replies to the objection, “ ‘ But all this is to 
he ascribed to the general course of nature.’ True, this 
is the very thing which I am observing. It is to be as¬ 
cribed to the general course of nature ; i.e. not surely to 
the words, or ideas, course of na'ure; hut to Him who ap¬ 
pointed it, and put things into it: or to a course of opera¬ 
tion from its uniformity or constancy called natural; and 
which necessarily implies an operating agent” [ib. ch. 2], 

2 Ib. part ii. ch. 2. 

3 Essa ys, “ Of ■Miracles, ” part i. 

4 “ What ground of reason,” asks Mr. Mozley [Bump- 
ton Lectures, On Miracles, p. 39], “can we assign for our 
expectation that any part of the course of nature will the 
next moment he like what it has been up to this moment, 
i.e. for our belief in the uniformity of nature? Hone. 

. . . Ho reason eau be given for this belief. It is with¬ 
out a reason, ft rests upon no rational ground and can be 
traced to no rational principle. ” 

= Dr. Thomas Brown, On the Relation of Cause and- 
Effect , note E. 
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lous happened, the previous circumstances were 
the same as at other times when no such event was 
consequent. . . . Oil the contrary, they contend 
that the dilFerence of the effect, as proved by the 
evidence of their senses, or of indubitable testi¬ 
mony, in the same way as the truth of any other 
rare phenomenon is established, implies an extra¬ 
ordinary cause.” In this reasoning, the truth of 
the tirst principles of Theism is assumed ; and, 
on this assumption, the evidence of the Deity’s 
asserted agency, in any particular instance, is to 
be regarded in the same manner as the evidence 
of any other extraordinary event that is supposed 
to have resulted from any other new combination 
of physical circumstances. We cannot surely 
think ourselves justified in rejecting that evi¬ 
dence “ because the physical power to whose 
agency the extraordinary event is supposed to 
bear witness, is the greatest of all the powers of 
nature.” 1 The force of this reasoningis thus pointed 
out by Mr. J. S. Mill: “A miracle (as was justly 
remarked by Brown) is no contradiction to the law 
of cause and effect; it is a new effect, supposed to 
be produced by the introduction of a new cause. 
Of the adequacy of that cause, if present, there can 
be no doubt; and the only antecedent improba¬ 
bility which can be ascribed to the miracle, is the 
improbability that any such cause existed.” 2 

Mr. Mill suggests a difficulty of another kind. 
No evidence, he observes, can prove a miracle to 
any one who did not previously believe the exis¬ 
tence of a Being possessed of supernatural power; 
and, even admitting the existence of such a Being, 
the alternative of an unknown natural agency re¬ 
mains ; for, with the knowledge which we now 
possess of the general uniformity of the course of 
nature, there is an antecedent improbability in 
every miracle. The supposition of an unknown 
natural agency, at which Mr. Mill here hints, is 
a favourite one with those who love to taunt 
theology with an undue jealousy of physical 
science. And yet, what little force this objec¬ 
tion really possesses will appear manifest on con¬ 
sidering an acute remark of Dean Mansel: “ In 
whatever proportion our knowledge of physical 
causation is limited, and the number of un¬ 
known natural agents comparatively large, in the 
same proportion is the probability that some of 
these unknown causes, acting in some unknown 
manner, may have given rise to the alleged 
marvels. But this probability diminishes when 
each newly discovered agent, as its properties 
become known, is shewn to be inadequate to 
the production of the supposed effects, and as 
the residue of unknown causes which might pro¬ 
duce them becomes smaller and smaller.” 3 The 
progress of physical science, in fact, enables the 
Christian apologist to retort this argument 
against miracles, founded on the assumption of 
“ an unknown natural cause.” 

In order to establish the fact of a miracle, 
there is required, as stated aboA'e, either the evi¬ 
dence of the senses or of trustworthy testimony. 

1 Brown, Relation of Cause and Effect, note E. 

2 A System of Logic , 4th ed. vol. ii. p. 159. 

3 Aids to Faith, p. 14. 
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The nature of this proof is set forth in the usual 
treatises on the evidences of Christianity; let it 
suffice here to indicate the fallacy latent in another 
well-known argument of Hume. “ Xo testimony,” 
he asserts, “ is sufficient to establish a miracle, 
unless the testimony be of such a kind that its 
falsehood would be more miraculous than the fact 
which it endeavours to establish. And even in 
that case there is a mutual destruction of argu¬ 
ments, and the superior only gives us an assurance 
suitable to that degree of force which remains 
after deducting the inferior.” The weakness of 
this reasoning has been thus pungently exhibited 
by Archbishop Whately : Hume’s “ argument 
respecting miracles stated clearly and in regular 
form would stand thus :—Testimony is a kind of 
evidence very likely to be false. The evidence 
for the Christian miracles is testimony; therefore 
it is likely to be false. Xoav, it is plain that 
everything turns on the question Avhether Avhat. is 
meant be all testimony, or some. The former is 
Avhat no one in his senses Avould maintain. . . . 
But if the meaning be some testimony, this is 
true enough, but involves a gross fallacy : ‘ [some] 
testimony is likely to be false; and the evidence 
for the Christian miracles is [some] testimony,’ 
proves nothing.” 4 

From Avhat has been said it appears that it is 
impossible even to comprehend the general argu¬ 
ment against all miracles, except on the principles 
of the Atheist, or, one may add, the Epicurean. It 
may be at once admitted that if there is no God, or 
if He regards not the affairs of men, there can be no 
miracle; and it is on assumptions such as these, 
although seldom avoAved, that the opposition to 
miracles has mainly been founded. 

St. John [chap. x. 37, 38] records the saying 
of Christ: “ If I do not the Avorks of My Father, 
believe Me not. But if I do, though ye believe 
not Me, believe the ivories.” But Avhy, it has 
been often asked, is the Avord of a teacher believed 
to be of Divine authority, because he is enabled 
to Avork a miracle 1 It is because Ave have a 
natural conviction that all the attributes of God 
are inseparably united ; or rather, that our notions 
of His attributes are only different Avays of con¬ 
ceiving the Supreme Excellence, Whom Ave can¬ 
not represent to ourselves in that perfect oneness 
Avhich belongs to His nature. This principle irre¬ 
sistibly leads ns to think that whenever the power 
of the Creator is displayed, His Wisdom and His 
Goodness must also be present, and that the 
Avorkcr of a miracle must have been commissioned 
by God. 5 [Prophecy, Supernatural.] 

MISHNA. The term Mishna expresses the 
traditional exposition of the Lrav, compiled by 
Judah the Holy, and completed about a.d. 219. 

Various derivations of the term haA r e been 
given. That supplied by the Rabbinical Lexicon, 
Shulchan Arucli, is probably the true one, refer¬ 
ring the name to the Avord “ Sheni,” “second.” 
The Mishna, or Oral LaAV, na ; n> being second 
to the Written Law, rv Mishna is distinct 

5 4 Notes on Palcy’s Evidences, p. 33. 

5 Bishop Hampden On Miracles , p. 236. 
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from Mishneh, which signifies a copy [Josh. viii. 
32]. The Mishna had its origin in traditional 
glosses upon the Law; and its compilation became 
a matter of necessity when Judaism in the dis¬ 
persion assumed a cosmopolitan character. The 
Midrashim that were developed after the Cap¬ 
tivity, embracing Haggadic narrative and Halacic 
constitutions [Haggadaii. Halacah], represented 
a body of traditional exposition of high authority, 
which increased rapidly and required the life-long 
study of a numerous body of Sopherim, or Scribes, 
to digest and hand on without loss to succeeding 
generations. There was danger that the Jews of 
the dispersion would depart from their ancestral 
laws and customs. Their altered relation also, 
as inhabitants of regions so different from the 
climate of Palestine, rendered some modification 
of the letter of the Law necessary, if its spirit was 
to be observed ; and a vast increase of expository 
matter was, from this cause, added to the already 
bulky decisions and placita that had been handed 
on by word of mouth from one generation to 
another. The Temple service being lost, the syna¬ 
gogue became the centre of the Jewish system: 
it was at once a place of worship, a judgment- 
hall, and a school. The plan had this advantage, 
that wherever Jewish families settled down they 
could carry with them their religion and hedge 
themselves in from the w r orld without. The 
tabernacle in the wilderness was not more com¬ 
pletely “stained with the variation of each soil,” 
than were the newly developed applications of 
Mosaic principle, that were struck out by the 
Jews hi adapting themselves to the different 
climates under heaven. While the Temple yet 
stood, the gift of tongues on the first Pentecost 
of the Christian Church declared how wide had 
been the people’s wanderings. These were in¬ 
definitely increased on the final submerging of 
the Jewish polity. The necessities of one locality 
were not those of another; Babylon and Sora, 
Pumbeditha and Nehardea involved different 
social conditions from Alexandria and Pome, 
Corinth and Asia Minor. If the Law had been 
a body of dogmatical teaching its application 
would have been equable and universal; but it 
was essentially a system of observance, consisting 
of principles of action domestic and religious, 
varying of necessity with the believer’s habitat. 
All this accumulated experience and results, flow¬ 
ing in from every quarter, met together in the 
Mishna and Talmud, and were marked with 
every variety of social condition, language, and 
habits, through contact with humanity in every 
phase of its existence. Traditional principles 
received from the very foot of Sinai may, even in 
their origin, have been as the echo of antecedent 
tradition, reaching yet further back to Abraham 
the friend of God, and to the very cradle of the 
human race, when the traditions of paradise had 
not wholly died away. The Jews claim a Sinaitic 
origin for the Hilkoth of the Wise. And it may 
be observed, that in a certain sense our Lord 
appealed to such tradition in answer to the Sad- 
duecean deniers of the resurrection. The resur¬ 
rection of the dead was a doctrinal Halacah 
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deduced from the designation of the Most High 
as the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the 
God of Jacob, i.e. not the God of the dead but 
of the living. The Talmud declares that Abra¬ 
ham, by a prolcpsis of obedience [Gen. xxxvi. 5], 
observed the whole Law in every minute particu¬ 
lar [Kedushin, close of Mishna]. Portions of his 
observance in ritual matters were very possibly 
reflected in the Law. Thus traditional matter in 
some form accumulated from the earliest times; 
and by a later constitution it was forbidden to 
commit these dicta to -writing; partly that they 
might not be confounded with the inspired 
Word, partly because the keen intellects of the 
Great Synagogue feared the narrow and cramped 
spirit of a written exegesis, and preferred leaving 
freedom of action to successive doctors. A cer¬ 
tain degree of elasticity was thus preserved to 
oral tradition, and the possibility of progressive 
improvement was guaranteed. The faulty would 
die out, the sound would be retained, and become 
the centre for fresh hermeneutical and judicial 
ramification. Necessity at length compelled the 
use of parchment and ink, for the world that 
should be possessed by the seed of Abraham was 
being gradually subdued to the Church of Christ. 
If the tide was to be breasted, some strong bond 
of union must be created, some principle that 
might penetrate Judaism through and through, 
and give it the spirit as of one man, and in every 
position of doubt and difficulty speak to the sons 
of Abraham in their hearts—“This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” 

Tradition that had proved so sure a principle 
of union in the Schools must now be extended 
out for the benefit and safeguard of the whole 
people, and thrown around as a shield to protect 
them. There was sufficient reason of old for the 
injunction that tradition should be preserved 
ruemoriter; but it was no longer in operation. 
The purpose had been answered, and a mass of 
traditional decisions and expositions of Scripture 
had accumulated that was beyond the grasp of 
the most tenacious memory; all that was of value 
must be put on record or it would perish; onward 
growth was no longer desirable, if only the rich 
legacy of the wise might be retained. Simon ben 
Gamaliel, the father of Jehuda the Holy, had 
added to the digest of Hillel matter that had 
since grown up, and Jehuda early in life followed 
in his father’s steps, and lived to see the comple¬ 
tion of the Mishna [a.d. 219], for which the way 
had been so intelligently pioneered. Hillel, 
grandfather of Gamaliel the instructor of St. Paul, 
had digested the traditional Halacoth under 
eighteen heads; these Jehuda rearranged under 
six Sedarim [Juchasin, 56 a; Seder Haddoroth, 
91 c]. With Jehuda the series of Tanaim, or 
“reiterators” of oral tradition, closed, having 
commenced with Simon the Just, born b.c. 180. 
Tradition having nowbeen fixed in a written form, 
its teachers were termed “ Amoraim,” or “ spokes¬ 
men ;” the Amora’s duty under the Tanaim having 
been to repeat the Tana’s utterances to the class 
as Methurgeman, or interpreter. The earlier ele¬ 
ments of the Mishna are indicated as the “words 
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of the Soferira but the relics of every age .are 
thrown together in very much the same kind of 
admired confusion as the salvage of a lire or the 
waifs of a wreck. So much of it as related to the 
Temple service was already overdated, and a mere 
object of antiquarian interest. A knowledge of 
the Mishna soon reached the Christian Fathers, 
by whom it was termed Sewe/Hocreis. Jerome 
first mentions it [Ep. ad Algas. qu. 10] ; “I can¬ 
not declare how vast are the traditions of the 
Pharisees, or how anile their myths, called by 
them Sevrepwtrets [Mishnaioth] ; neither would 
their bulky nature permit the attempt; moreover, 
many of them are so vile that I should blush to 
produce them.” Epiphanius also says, but with 
a dislocation of text \_Hcer. xv. Jud.; also Hair. 
xiii. 2G]: “ The Jews have had four streams of 
those traditions that they term Seweptucreis—the 
first bears the name of Closes the Prophet; the 
next they attribute to a teacher named Akiba; 
the third is fathered on a certain Andon or Annon, 
whom they also call Judas [Hannasi] ; and the 
sons of Apamonmus [Asamomei] were the authors 
of the fourth.” So, too, Augustine, writing shortly 
before the date of the Jerusalem Talmud, says, 
“ Beside the Scriptures of the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets, the Jews have certain traditions belonging 
to them, not written but retained in memory, and 
handed down from one to another, named Sevre- 
pwcrecs” [c. Adv. Leg. et Proph. ii. 1]; and 
again [5], “Deliramenta Judieorum ad eas tradi- 
tiones quas Seurepokreis vocant pertinentia.” The 
Fathers could hardly have remained ignorant of 
a movement that had been made, as Maimonidcs 
says [prof. Zeraira], with the express purpose 
of checking the further growth of Christianity. 
The relation of the Mishna to the Gemara is given 
under the article Talmud. [Jost, Gesch. dev 
Judentli. u. seiner Secten. Fiirst, Die Juden in 
Asien. Geiger, Das Judenthum. Zunz, Goitesd. 
Vortrdge d. Judea. Chiarini, Le Talmude. 
Herzog, Art. Thalmud. Articles on the Talmud 
in the Quarterly Rev. Oct. 1867, and Christ. 
Rememhr. Oct. 1868. Ewald. Volk. Isr. Mil- 
man, Hist. Jews.'] 

MISSA. [Mass. Liturgy.] 

MISSA CATECIIUMEXOEUM. That por¬ 
tion of the ancient liturgies at which Catechumens 
were permitted to be present. It consisted of the 
Prefatory Prayer, the Hymn, the Little Entrance, 
the Trisagion, the Epistle and Gospel, and the 
Prayers after the Gospel. Before the Great En¬ 
trance, or Procession of the Elements to the Altar, 
all the Catechumens were obliged to leave the 
Church, with such words of dismissal as those used 
in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, “ As many as 
are Catechumens depart; Catechumens depart ; as 
many as are Catechumens departlet none of the 
Catechumens remain.” The Catechumens being 
still unbaptized, it was not considered fitting that 
they should witness the actual celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, though they were permitted to 
take part in the earlier prayers of the Liturgy, 
and to hear the reading of Holy Scripture. 
[Catechumens. Disciplina Arcant. Bona, Rev. 
Liturg. i. 16.] 
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MISSA FIDELIUM. A term for the latter 
part of the Liturgy, as distinguished from that 
portion at which alone Catechumens were allowed 
to be present. [Missa Catechumenorum.] 
MISSA PILES AX CTLFIC ATORUM. A Eu¬ 
charistic Office, in which the Great Oblation is 
made and Communion administered with Ele¬ 
ments consecrated at a previous celebration. 

The forty-ninth canon of Laodicea [a.d. 314, 
according to Baronius and Leo Allatius; a.d. 352, 
Bran ; a.d. 367, Johnson; about a.d. 363, 
Gieseler, q. v.] states that bread ought not to be 
offered during Lent, save on the Sabbath-day and 
Lord’s-day. The fifty-second canon of the Coun¬ 
cil in Trail©, or “ Quinisext” [a.d. 692], renews 
this canon, and orders the use of the rite of the 
Presanctified every day in Lent, except on 
Saturday, the Lord’s-day, and the Feast of the 
Annunciation. 1 The present practice of the East¬ 
ern Church accords with this regulation, except¬ 
ing that the Liturgy of St. Basil, not of the 
Presanctified, is said on Maundy Thursday and 
on Easter Eve. [Xeale, Hist, of East. Church, 
part I. chap. vii. p. 713.] The present rite is 
called, from a not very certain reason, from Pope 
St. Gregory the Great. It may be seen in Goar’s 
Eucholuyinm, and, translated, in Xeale. [See also 
in Eenaudot, Liturg. Or. Collectio, I. p. 76, ed. 
1847, “Alia apud iEgyptios ex Liturgia Prse- 
sanctificatorum Apostoli Marci post perceptionem 
sanctorum mysteriorum.”] For the rite itself, the 
reader must be referred to these books, as its 
essentials only will be given here, as stated by 
Xeale, who says that, technically speaking, the 
office of the Presanctified is merely an addition to 
the usual Vespers. 

In the Prothesis of the Sunday preceding, when 
Reservation is to be made, the priest, having as 

1 The authority of the Trullan Canons beeomes of great 
importance in reference to this subject. Jenkins (Mar¬ 
garet Professor, Cambridge, chaplain to Bishop Lake, Non¬ 
juror) wrote on this point: “The Greeks maintain against 
the Latins that this Council was general; they allege that 
the Pope’s legates were present and subscribed its canons, 
whieh the Pope himself indeed afterwards refused to do; 
but the Council styles itself General; and if want of the 
Pope’s approbation eould hinder it from being so, it was 
sometime before the fifth eould deserve that title, how¬ 
ever it eame by it at last; but the greatest fault of this 
Council in Trullo is, that it approves and confirms the 
seeoml canon of Constantinople and the twenty-eighth of 
Chaleedon, in whieh the Latins are Kcupiws 
as Balsamon observes. However, the one hundred and 
two eanons of this synod are eited in the second Council 
of Niee. And Adrian I., in his epistle to Tarasius, says 
that lie receives the sixth Couneil, with all its eanons, by 
whieh he can mean no other but this ; for the sixth, as 
it is distinguished from this, made no eanons. Nieliolas 
I., in an epistle to Michael, the Greek Emperor, says 
that they were confirmed by Pope John VII. at the 
request of Justinian II., whom that Pope commends there 
as a most holy Emperor ; besides, Gratian attributes 
them to the sixth Couneil, and so does the Couneil of 
Florence. All whieh w r as so convincing to Carranza, that 
he sets them down as the eanons of the sixth General 
Couneil, and after him Sylvius ehose rather to distinguish 
and refine upon the thirty-sixth eanon, than to reject 
them all. Angelus Pmceha says plainly it w r as a con¬ 
tinuation of the former synod, not a new one, since both 
were subscribed by the same bishops, as he proves out of 
the second Couneil o,f Niee.” [Histor. Examin. of 
Authority of Councils, 1683, p. 14.] 
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usual cut and stabbed the first loaf, cuts also the 
other loaves, saying for each, “In remembrance,” 
&c., as in the usual office. Then he pours forth 
wine and water in the holy chalice. When he 
is about to sign the loaves, he speaks in the 
singular, “ Make this Tread,” because Christ is 
one. He elevates all the loaves together, and 
breaks the first loaf of the oblations, and puts the 
portion in the holy cup, and pours in the warm 
water as usual. Then taking the holy spoon in 
his right hand, he dips it in the holy Blood; 
and in the left hand he takes each loaf, by turns, 
and holding the holy spoon that has been dipt in 
the holy Blood, he moves it crosswise on the 
part where the cross has been made on the 
crumb, and puts it away in the artophorion.” So 
with the other loaves of reservation. In the rite 
itself, after the prayers and responses of the three 
antiphons, “ while the troparia are being sung, 
the priest goes to the holy prothesis, and taking 
the presanctilied bread from the artophorion, puts 
it with great reverence on the holy disk, putting 
also wine and water, 1 after the accustomed manner, 
into the holy chalice, and saying, not the Prayer 
of Prothesis, but only, Through the prayers of our 
Holy Father, Lord, God, Jesu Christ, have mercy 
upon us. For the sacrifice is presanetified and 
accomplished.” After the Cathisma, Ac., the 
Little Entrance takes place without the Gospel. 
Then the prayers of the Catechumens : and the 
prayers of the Faithful, in the second of which is, 
“ Behold at the present time His spotless Body 
and quickening Blood entering in, and about to be 
proposed on this mystic tabic, invisibly attended 
by the multitude of the heavenly host.” Then 
is sung the hymn, “ Now the heavenly powers 
invisibly minister with us: for, behold, the King 
of Glory is borne in. Behold the Mystic Sacri¬ 
fice, having been perfected, is attended by angels : 
with faith and love let us draw near that w r e may 
become partakers of life eternal.” After which, the 
Great Entrance is made, but instead of the prayer 
of the Cherubic Hymn, the fifty-first Psalm is said. 
After the entrance, the deacon saith, “ Let us ac¬ 
complish our evening supplication unto the Lord, 
For the proposed and presanctified gifts, let,” &c. 
In the following prayer occur the words, “ Look 
dowm on us wdio are standing by this holy Altar 
as by Thy Cherubic Throne, on which Thine 
Only-Begotten Son and our God is resting in the 
proposed and fearful mysteries.” After further 
prayers, “ the priest, the divine gifts being 
covered, stretches out his hand and touches the 
quickening blood with reverence and great fear : 
and' when the deacon saith, Let us attend, the 
priest exclaims, Holy things presanctified for holy 
persons. Then having unveiled them, he finishes 
the participation of the divine gifts. And the 
Communion being finished, and the holy things 

1 This wine is not consecrated, hut merely used to 
facilitate the administration of the Eucharist. The 
“lamb” itself has been, so to speak, imbued with the 
conseerated wine in the liturgy of the preceding Sunday; 
so that the communicants, though they apppear to receive 
under one kind, do in fact receive in both species. The 
ease is the same for administering the Holy Eucharist to 
the sick. [Ixtinction.] 
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that remain taken awmy from the holy table, the 
concluding prayers are made.” 

In the controversy regarding this rite between 
Cardinal Humbert and Nicetas Pectoratus, the 
only matter of real liturgical interest appears to 
be Humbert’s objection, that a double oblation is 
made of the same thing, first in the liturgy in 
wdiich it is consecrated, next, in that in which it 
is received. Neale denies the existence of the 
second oblation. “The mere fact of the Great 
Entrance,” lie writes, “ without any formal obla¬ 
tion, and simply considered, does not involve of 
necessity a sacrifice.” It is a bold thing to differ 
from Neale in a province he made his own: but 
v r e must venture to express an opinion, that 
the prayer following the Great Entrance, of 
wdiich some words have been given, especially 
when compared with the w r ords preceding the 
Entrance' “ about to be proposed,” are, to all in¬ 
tents and purposes, the Anamnesis, or Memory of 
the Sacrifice, or Sacrifice wdiich constitutes the 
Greater Oblation, Let the reader "weigh the 
•words above quoted. The Oblation is not 
formally repeated, but there is a Presentation 
before Almighty God of the holy Body and 
Blood, Is not the true case this,—that the re¬ 
served Elements, while uneonsumed, are a per¬ 
petual oblation “in Memoriam,” and that the 
only repetition is the recurrence of the ivorshippers 
to the attitude of offerers, ivliich attitude had 
been interrupted l To this theory there can be 
no theological objection. It should also be con¬ 
sidered, whether the act of Communion does not 
require the communicant to join in the Oblation. 
From this consideration, and the example of the 
Eastern rite, w T e may conclude that reservation 
carries with it the capacity of use for making the 
Oblation, though rather as a continuation of the 
original Oblation than as a separate action. 

Leo Allatius, in his tract on this rite [at the 
end of his ivork, De Feel. Occ. et Or. Perpetua 
Consensione\, names several variations. One is on 
the point just mentioned : “Alii sustollebant Prte- 
sanctificata. Alii non exaltabant, sed tantum 
liiodo tangebant” [1595], Another important 
variation is, “ Constantinopolitanus Pnesanctifica- 
tum panem sanguine non tingit; csoteri tingunt” 
[1593]. Again, as to the times vdicn the rite is 
used, “Alii, prhna et secunda prim re jejuniorum 
hebdomadis feriis, Pnesanctificata non celebrant; 
alii celebrant” [1594], 

In the Homan Church, the omission of con¬ 
secration is limited to Good Friday and Easter 
Eve. The Missal llubric for “Feria v. in Coena 
Bomini” is, “Hodie Sacerdos consecrat duas 
Ilostiasp quarum imam sumit, alteram reservat 
pro die sequenti, in quo non conficitur Sacra- 
inentum: reservat etiam aliquas particulas con- 
secratas, si opus fuerit, pro in firm is: sanguincm 
vero totum sumit: et ante ablutionem digitoruin 
ponit Hostiam reservatam in alio Calice, quern 
Diaconus palla et patena co-operit, et desuper 
velum expandit, et in medio Altaris collocat.” 

On Good Friday the reserved Host is brought 

- 1 In the Sarum rite three Hosts were consecrated. 
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in procession to Ike altar, after the Adoration of 
the Cross, while the hymn is sung, “ Vexilla 
Regis prodcnnt.” “ Cum vencrit Sacerdos ad 
altare, posito super illud calice, genuflexus sursum 
incensat et aeccdeus deponit ilostiam ex calice 
super patenam quam diaconns tenet: ct accipiens 
pateiiam de maun diaconi, Ilostiam sacram ponit 
super corporale, nihil dicens. . . . Interim dia- 
conus imponit vinum in calicem et subdiaconus 
aquam, quam Sacerdos non benedieit, uce dicit 
super cam orationem consuetam : sed accipiens 
calicem a diacono ponit super altare niliil dicens : 
et diaconns ilium co-opcrit palla.” After censing 
the oblations and the altar, the priest, turning to 
the people, says as usual, “ Orati fratres ut meum 
ae vestrum sacriiicium acceptabile liat. . . . Tunc 
celebrans . . . supponit patenam Sacramento, 
quod in dextera accipiens elevat ut videri possit 
a populo : et statim supra calicem dividit in tres 
partes, quarum ultimam mittit in calicem more 
solito, nihil dicens. Pax Domini non dicitur 
nee Agnus Dei, neque pacis oscuhmi datur.” 
The priest’s prayer before reception follows :— 
‘‘Et sumit Corpus reverenter.” “Deinde omissis 
omnibus qure dici solent ante sumptionem san¬ 
guinis, immediate partieulam Hostiaj cum A'ino 
reverenter sumit de calice.” “ Quod ore smnpsi- 
nius,” &C. 1 “ Xon dicitur Corpus tuuin Domine, 
nec Post Communio. nec Placeat Tibi, nee datur 
Eenedietio: sed facta reverentia eoram altare 
sacerdos cum ministris diseedit: et dicuntur 
Yesperse sine eantu: et denudatur altare.” 

The principle upon which these regulations 
regarding Lent are founded is that the Eucharist 
is a feast, and the Consecration Service proper 
only for festivals. The Sabbath as well as the 
Sunday was a stated feast in the early Church, 
and the Western Church received the Laodiccean 
canon ; but in later times in the Roman obedi¬ 
ence Saturday has been held a fast. Yet Socrates 
\E. II. v. 21] tells us that at Rome they fasted 
three weeks before Easter, excepting Saturdays 
and Sundays. 2 

The “ Missa PraBsanctificatorum ” is of such 
early date and so general, that one cannot but 
wonder it has not been authoritatively adopted 
by the English Church. The infrequency of 
Communion on Good Friday has probably, in 
great measure, originated from a sense that con¬ 
secration is on that day contrary to primitive 
practice. A statement of the position in which 
t he Church of England actually stands with re¬ 
ference to both will be found in Blunt’s Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer, in the notes for Good 
Frida v. 

MISSA SICCA. The recital of the Ordinary 
of the Mass without the Canon, there being 
neither consecration nor communion. 

The rite is described and commented upon by 
Dnraudus, Rationale, IV. i. 23; Durantus, De 

1 But this practice of the priest’s communicating alone 
is not earlier than the tenth century. See Annot. Book 
of Com. Prayer, p. 101. 

2 In Leo Allatius’ Tract, eh. xii. col. 1570-7, may 
be seen the authorities of the Greek theologians and 
ritualists. 
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Ritihus, II. iv.; Bona, Rerum Liturg. I. xv. 6; 
Martcne, 3 De- Ant. Bed. Ritihus, 1. iii. 1; Bing¬ 
ham, Antiq. XY. iv. 5 ; Xeale, Eastern Church, 
I. vii. 4. The earliest mention of this abuse 
made by these writers is its condemnation in the 
Capitulars of Charlemagne [Xeale], that is, in 
a.d. 805 : the leading example is its practice by 
St. Louis, who died a.d. 1270. Durantus says 
that the book “ Liber Saeerdotalis,” in which 
this rite is described, was approved by Leo X. : 
and finds the Missa Sicca in the passage of 
Socrates, Hist. v. 22, where Leo Allatius finds 
the rite of the Presanctified. The more learned 
Roman theologians of the sixteenth century con¬ 
demned this abuse, and Bona states its general 
suppression. Xeale, however, says that it was 
common in Belgium as late as a.d. 1780. The 
rite Avas never in use in the East, except in 
Egypt. 

Xeale has charged the Church of England 
with deliberately retaining the “ Missa Sicca,” 
but this charge is without foundation. There is 
an essential difference betAveen the use of the Eu¬ 
charistic hymns, Avithout Avhicli the rite could 
hardly be called a Missa, and the use of the 
pra} r er for the Church militant only, made real, 
as far as ean be, by the offering of alms. The 
English custom is not an approval of abstaining 
from Communion, such as certainly aauis more or 
less implied in the Missa Sicca, but a practical 
illustration of the Avords of the priest’s exhorta¬ 
tion, “ I for my part shall be ready,” and a pro¬ 
test against the remissness of the people. 

MISSAL. An Office book of the Western 
Church, containing the Liturgy, that is, all which 
is required for the celebration of the Mass, or 
Missa, the fixed “ Ordinary” and “Canon,” Avith 
the changeable Introits, Collects, Epistles, Gospels, 
&e. The Missal is a development of the ancient 
Saeramentaries, the form which the book of the 
Liturgy took in the Western Church, and Avhieh 
Avas revised by St. Leo, Gelasius, and St. Gre¬ 
gory. Up to the time of the Reformation, there 
had been much variation in the Missals of the 
Church, those of the Anglican rite being known 
by the names of the Sarum Use, Hereford Use, 

3 From Martene’s statements one is inclined to suspect 
that the “Missa Sicca’’began Avith communicating in 
one kind, and even then Avas so called. For he gives 
the order of the “Missa Sicca” for a sick man, from a 
Pontifical eight hundred years old, which having pre¬ 
scribed the prayers to be used, proceeds: “ Postca com- 
nvunicct eum. Sequitur oratio post Cominunionem.” 
Martene’s next example is of a mass for strangers coming 
to a church where therens no priest prepared to celebrate: 
“ Sacerdos dicit missam, non tamcn dicit eanonem, nec 
consecrat: sed os tend it eis reliquias alias loco elevation is 
Corporis Christi.” This is properly a Missa Sicca; the 
former is a Communion of reservation in one kind. 
Martcne allows that when the sick received the Euchar¬ 
ist, presently after its celebration, and when they had 
sulficient strength remaining, they received in both kinds 
[I; v. 2. See also Whitby, Demonstration, (ke., touching 
Communion in one Kind, 1688, p. 97]. If the Reserva¬ 
tion in one kind for the sick was the original Missa 
Sicca, it will account for the mistake which even some 
theologians appear to have fallen into of confounding 
the Missa Sicca with the Missa Pnesanctificatorurn, 
especially as there was sometimes the presence of the 
Host, but no communion bv its means. 
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Lincoln Use, Bangor Use, &c. The tendency 
to reform, condensation, and uniformity which 
then sheAved itself in respect to the Liturgy of 
the English Church, gained some ground also in 
the Continental Churches. A decree of the 
Council of Trent, folloAved up by a bull of Pius 
V. in a.d. 1570, restricted this liberty to churches 
which had possessed local or independent litur¬ 
gies for at least tAVO centuries previously, requir¬ 
ing the use of the Boman Missal in all other 
cases. This had never been used in the Church 
of England, nor was it used by the Boman sect 
in England until forced upon it by the Jesuits 
in the end of the sixteenth century. 1 The 
Boman Missal A\ r as revised under Clement VIII. 
in 1604, and again in 1634, under Urban VIII. 
[Liturgy.] 

MISSION". An indispensable qualification in 
the clergy for the lawful exercise of their func¬ 
tion and ministry [Bom. x. 15]. It is the 
poAver given to bishops and ministers of the 
Church to preach and administer the Sacraments. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ gave His commission to 
the Apostles when He said, “ Beceive ye the 
Holy Ghost” [John xx. 22], This has been trans¬ 
mitted to bishops, and the power to confer it 
resides in them alone ; and this they do as they 
themselves have received by ordaining pastors, 
and sending them forth to fulfil the duties of 
the sacred ministry. It is delegation by one 
Avho has authority thereto of another to exercise 
the ministry of the Church, in preaching the 
Gospel and administration of Sacraments. It is 
sometimes called Vocation, and is the base of 
the Christian edifice [Bom. x. 15]. 

There are tAYO kinds, 1. Immediate or Extra¬ 
ordinary; 2. Mediate and Ordinary. In the 
first, persons are called directly by God its Author, 
as AYere Apostles, the Seventy Disciples, St. 
John Baptist, St. Paul [Acts ix. 17; Bom. i. 1; 
Gal. i. 12], and St. Barnabas [Acts xiii. 2], The 
second is a call mediately by authority commit¬ 
ted to the ordainers from the Apostles; an or¬ 
dinary vocation, the communication of spiritual 
poAver. It is made by superiors and prelates, 
as by Titus [Tit. i. 5] and Timothy [1 Tim. i. 3 ; 
2 Tim. ii. 10, 15], yet those Avho Avere thus 
called are said to be appointed by the Holy 
Ghost [Acts xx. 28]. 

Ordinary, or mediate mission, Avhich is the very 
same as ordination, has God for its Author, but is 
transmitted by those Avho have received it by an 
uninterrupted succession in the Catholic Church, 
from the Apostolic times to the present day, as 
proved by ancient tradition and historical evi¬ 
dence ; and in unison Avith the divine promise of 
her Divine Eounder. The extraordinary, which 
is mediately from the Church and its ministers, 
is done after an unusual and extraordinary 
manner, either in respect of the ministers or of 
the forms, or of the rites and ceremonies used in 
it. At the extraordinary call of St. Paul and St. 
Barnabas, fasting, prayers, imposition of hands, 

1 James II.’s Sarum Missal is preserved in the Cathe¬ 
dral Library at Worcester. 
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and the celebration of the Liturgy [Acts xiii. 2, 
3] were observed. 

The original poAver of giving holy orders, and 
all authoritative mission, is from our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of the harvest, Avho sends forth 
His labourers [Matt. ix. 38], the Giver of faithful 
pastors to His Church [Eph. iv. 11], constitut¬ 
ing them ministers and steAvards of His Word 
and Sacraments for His household the Church 
[1 Cor. iv. 1], and His ambassadors [2 Cor. iv. 7, 
v. 20]. 

He has committed a ministerial poAver to His 
Church to ordain, by the imposition of the hands 
of bishops, fit persons to serve in His sacred mini¬ 
stry, Avhereby the grace of holy orders is derived 
from Him to them by a line of perpetual succes¬ 
sion. “ God bestoAveth episcopal grace by man, 
man lays on hands, God grants grace; the priest 
imposes his suppliant right hand, and God Avith 
His strong right hand bestoAVS the blessing ; the 
bishop initiates the order, God giveth dignity” 
[Pseudo-Ambros. De Dign. Sacerd. c. v., Op. tom. 
ii. app. 363]. 

The bishop, being a ministerial, not an authori¬ 
tative agent, confers holy orders, but has no 
poAver to revoke them; he can restrain or sus¬ 
pend their canonical exercise only Avlicre he has 
actual jurisdiction over the person suspended, 
and ay here he acts Avith a just sentence. 

Eor the actual and laAvful exercise of that 
habitual power Avhich is conferred by ordination, 
according to the constitution of places or societies, 
nomination, presentation, election, confirmation, 
collation, installation, institution, or a “ conge 
d’dlire” are necessary. But the essentials of 
holy orders, and a calling or commission to 
preach and minister the Word and Sacraments, 
ate previously indispensable to their existence. 
[J urisdiction. Mandre, Da Droit Gcinonique, ii. 
528; Beyerlinck, iv. 558; Archbishop Bramhall, 
v. 258.] 

MISSIONS. The history of Christian missions 
is, to a large extent, the history of Christian 
Churches, and cannot be told at any length in a 
Avork of so condensed a character as the present 
volume. It Avill, however, be useful to many 
readers to have a compact sketch of the course 
Avhich the missionary Avork of the Church has 
taken since Apostolic times, and especially of the 
manner in Avhich the Church of England has 
carried out its responsibilities toAvards the vast 
Empire that has been gathered under the autho¬ 
rity of the English CroAvn. 

[I.] Early Missions op the Church. These 
may be traced back nearly to the time Avhen the 
peace of the Church was established through¬ 
out the Boman Empire by the accession of Con¬ 
stantine. 

Ulpliilas and the Goths. In the year 348, a 
lately converted Christian of the name of Ulphilas, 
or Ulfilas, Avas consecrated missionary bishop at 
Constantinople, for the purpose of spreading 
Christianity among his countrymen. He Avas 
then thirty years of age, and had not long before 
been driven aAvay from the country north of the 
Danube by the heathen. He Avas very active in 
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converting the Goths, and when a great number 
of them had been compelled to cross the Danube 
by persecution, he led them to Nicopolis in 
Mcesia, which had been assigned them as their 
dwelling-place by the Emperor Constantius II. 
in a.d. 355. Afterwards the leader of the Visi¬ 
goths, their persecutors, was himself converted, 
and assisted Ulphilas hi carrying on liis work of 
conversion among his people, when they had 
settled down in Thrace. Ulphilas was the first 
to translate the Holy Scriptures into any “ bar¬ 
barian” tongue, his Gothic version still existing 
in a fragmentary form, with the Gospels entire. 
For the purpose of this translation he is said to 
have invented the Gothic alphabet, the language 
not having previously been a written one. The 
lour Books of Kings were omitted from his version 
for fear of encouraging the warlike habits and 
licrcc spirit of a people who needed more the bit 
than the spur. Ulphilas died in a.d. 388, at 
Constantinople, where his zeal and his imperfect 
knowledge of orthodox theology suggested to St. 
Chrysostom the establishment of a missionary 
college for training up a Gothic ministry. 

St. Patrick and Ireland. The first certain in¬ 
formation about Christianity in Ireland is associ¬ 
ated with a mission conducted by Palladius, who 
had been sent thither by Pope Celestine in a.d. 
431, and who had died before much fruit had 
been produced by his labours. He was followed 
by St. Patrick, the son of a Scottish deacon, who 
arrived in Ireland (according to Dr. Todd) about 
a.d. 440. He spent half a century in the mis¬ 
sionary work to which he had been appointed, 
founding the see of Armagh, building some hun¬ 
dreds of churches, baptizing twelve thousand per¬ 
sons with his own hands, and ordaining a great 
number of clergy. "When lie died in a.d. 493, he 
left a flourishing church, with a settled episcopate 
and priesthood, in a country which he had found 
in an entirely heathen condition; and no church 
was ever more zealous than the early Church of 
Ireland in sending forth missionaries to other 
lands. Within half a century after the death of 
St. Patrick, the monastery of Iona was founded 
by St. Columba in one of the islands of the 
Hebrides, already Christianized by St. Ninian, 
who preached among the Southern Piets from 
a.d. 412 to a.d. 432. Prom hence, and from the 
monasteries in Ireland itself, many zealous mis¬ 
sionaries were sent among the uncivilized tribes 
of Germany and Northern Europe. 

St. Augustine and the Saxons of England. 
Towards the end of the sixth century [a.d. 595] 
St. Gregory (who had himself undertaken a 
mission to England, but was obliged to withdraw 
from it on being elected to the, See of Pome) 
originated the famous mission of St. Augustine, 
which ended in the foundation of the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Canterbury. Christianity had long 
before been planted, and dioceses organized, in 
England, but the invasion of the Saxons had 
driven it into the mountainous districts of the 
West, and the enslaved English who remained 
among the Saxon conquerors had been able to 
do nothing towards their conversion. Augustine 
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re-established the Church in the conquered dis¬ 
tricts, and by the conversion of King Ethclbert 
brought about the conversion of the great body 
of his people; though it was long before the 
newly-founded churches of the Roman mission¬ 
aries wore amalgamated with the ancient and primi¬ 
tive native churches. A similar mission was sent 
out by Justus, the third of St. Augustine’s suc¬ 
cessors, to the Northumbrians, when Paulinus 
was consecrated as a missionary bishop for Eng¬ 
land north of the Humber. He baptized King 
Edwin at York on Easter Day, a.d. 627, in a 
small wooden church which was the beginning of 
the great cathedral afterwards erected there. 

Early Missions to India. Among the early 
mission-fields of the Church, there is no doubt 
that we must reckon India. St. Thomas, the 
Apostle, is said to have passed over from Arabia 
Felix and the Isle of Socotra to Cranganorc on 
the western coast of India, where a large colony 
of Jews resided, to have founded the Church 
there and in other parts of India, and even 
China, being at last martyred at Mailapoor, now 
a suburb of Madras. Pantrenus is also said to 
have organized a mission to India from Alexan¬ 
dria late in the second or early in the third cen¬ 
tury. In the first half of the fourth century, St. 
Athanasius consecrated, as a missionary bishop, a 
Tyrian named Frumentius, who, having been 
taken captive to India in his youth, had risen to 
high office in the government of some unknown 
kingdom there; and remembering the Christianity 
of his youthful days, consolidated some churches 
on the coast, and went to Alexandria to seek the 
Episcopate for further work in his adopted 
country. Early in the sixth century Cosmas, an 
Alexandrian merchant, wrote, “ There is in the 
island of Taprobane [Ceylon] in the farthermost 
India in the Indian seas a Christian church with 
clergy and believers. I know not whether there 
are any Christians beyond this island. In the 
Malabar country, where pepper grows, there are 
Christians, and in Calliana, as they call it [Cal- 
lianee, near Bombay], there is a bishop who comes 
from Persia, where he v T as consecrated” [Kaye’s 
Christianity in India, 9]. In the ninth century 
there seems to have been a mission to India even 
from England, for, under the year 883, the Saxon 
Chronicle says that Swithelm and Athelstan 
carried “ to India, to St. Thomas and St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, the alms which the King had vowed 
to send thither when they sat down against the 
army at London.” Swithelm was Bishop of 
Sherburn, but nothing further is known of his 
mission to India : and of the Church there little 
more is known until it was visited by the Portu¬ 
guese in the sixteenth century. 

English and Irish Missions to Germany. 
About the same time that St. Augustine w r as 
beginning his mission to England, an Irish monk 
named Columbanus was extending Christianity 
into the kingdom of Burgundy, vdiere he founded 
monasteries and introduced the customs of his 
mother Church. His zeal eventually offended 
King Thoodoric IP, who banished him from the 
country, u T hen he carried on similar labours 
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among the populations around the lake of Cons¬ 
tance, and afterwards founded the famous Irish 
monastery of Bobhio in a valley of the Apennines. 
.After his death in a.d. 615, his work was taken 
up by St. Gall and St. Tvilian, the latter of whom 
was martyred at Wurzburg in a.d. 689, while 
Christianity was fast extending its borders by 
means of their labours in Switzerland, Suabia, 
and Franconia. The remonstrances of St. Colum- 
banus and St. Gregory aroused the Frankish 
Churches to co-operate with the labours of the 
Irish missionaries, and Eustasius was appointed 
to succeed Columbanus at Luxeuil, whence he 
sent a mission to Bavaria. This was followed by 
that of Iiupert, Bishop of Worms, who eventually 
founded the great Sec of Salzburg, from which 
the Church was extended throughout Bavaria 
and Carinthia. In Northern Germany, or Fries¬ 
land, Amandus had established many monastic 
centres of Christianity early in the seventh cen¬ 
tury : and his work was followed up by that of 
Eligius, or St. Eloy, and that of the English 
Bishops Wilfrith [a.d. 677] and Willebrord [a.d. 
692-741], who met with much success in that 
part of ancient Friesland now known as Holland. 
The greatest missionary of Germany ivas, however, 
the English St. Boniface (a Devonshire priest, 
originally named Winfrith), who carried on the 
work of evangelization for forty years [a.d. 715- 
755], converting districts to which previous mis¬ 
sionaries had not penetrated, and organizing and 
consolidating the Church in those where it had 
already gained a footing. He became Archbishop 
of Mentz, and was martyred by the hands of 
some heathen Frieslands at the venerable age of 
seventy-five. He had worthy successors in 
Gregory of Utrecht, St. Lebuin, and Willehad, 
the last of whom was a Northumbrian, who died 
Bishop of Bremen, a.d. 789. 

French and Enylish Missions to Scandinavia. 
Denmark liaviugbecome feudatory to Charlemagne, 
a Frankish mission was sent thither under Ebbo, 
Archbishop of Bhcims, which resulted in the 
baptism of Harold, King of Jutland [a.d. 826]. 
At the request of Harold, a fresh mission to Den¬ 
mark was organized under Anskar, a monk of 
Corbey, near Amiens, who is often spoken of as 
the “ Apostle of the North.” From Denmark 
Anskar made his way to Sweden, where [a.d. 
831] he was favourably received by the king. 
After his death in the year 865, Christianity in 
Denmark passed through a stage of decadence 
and persecution, from which it was rescued by 
English missionaries sent over by Canute in the 
early part of the eleventh century. The light of 
the Gospel had become almost extinguished also 
in Sweden in the tenth century, but English 
missionaries were invited over by King Olaf, who 
had been baptized about the year 1008, and the 
English priest Turgot became bishop of the first 
see established in Sweden, that of Skara in West 
Gothland. Norway also owes its Christianity 
entirely to English missionaries, and they pene¬ 
trated as far north as Iceland. 

After the eleventh century few directly mis¬ 
sionary enterprises are recorded. The age of the 
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Crusades was very unfavourable for such work, 
and after their cessation, the Church was suffering 
too much from those abuses and divisions which 
brought about the Deformation to engage in any 
labours among the heathen. It must be remem¬ 
bered, moreover, .that most of the then accessible 
parts of the world had been evangelized before 
the twelfth century, and that the field of mis¬ 
sionary work was necessarily contracted to very 
small dimensions, until the colonizing and trading 
spirit of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
opened up fresh countries as a sphere for the 
renewed labours of the Church. 

[II.] Modern Missions op the CnuRcn. The 
revival of missions may be dated from the dis¬ 
covery of America in the end of the fifteenth 
century. Wherever Columbus landed he solemnly 
planted the Cross, as a token that the Church was 
taking possession of the newly-discovered lands; 
and this symbolical beginning was so far followed 
up, that when the Spanish State settled in the 
Southern Continent of America, the Spanish 
Church also settled there, with its episcopate, 
its priesthood, and its monastic orders. As cities 
and palaces sprung up, so did cathedrals and 
churches, and Christianity has never lost the 
footing it then gained. In all colonizing ex¬ 
peditions undertaken by sovereigns in obedience 
to Dome there was. indeed, a special provision made 
that newly-discovered countries should always 
be annexed to the Catholic Church; and this 
provision, doubtless, had a good effect in securing 
the witness of Christianity among the heathen 
natives of Peru and Mexico. The plantation 
of the Spanish Church on South American soil 
was not, however, a missionary work; and when 
the Jesuits afterwards originated such work among 
the Indians, baptizing vast numbers, and carrying 
civilization among them, the zeal of the mis¬ 
sionaries met with discouragement at the hands 
of the government, so that they were eventually 
expelled altogether from the Spanish Indies in the 
last century. 

Xavier's Mission to India and Japan. It was 
during the great epoch of the Reformation that 
the great organization of the Jesuits came into 
existence, and one of the first of Loyola’s as¬ 
sociates, Francis Xavier, was also one of the 
greatest and most zealous of modern missionaries. 
He was sent out to the Portuguese Colonies in In¬ 
dia by John III., King of Portugal, in 1541, being 
then thirty-six years of age; presenting his letters 
of authority from Paul III. to the Bishops of Goa, 
on May 6th, 1542. His fervid preaching and holy 
example soon wrought upon the European settlers, 
and produced a reformation upon them which 
was a step towards the introduction of Christianity 
among the native population. Working first 
among the pearl fishers on the coast, he after¬ 
wards visited the kingdom of Travancore, where 
he is said to have baptized ten thousand natives 
in a month. For four years lie laboured among 
the natives of the Indian coast and islands, and 
in 1547 passed over to Ceylon, where he baptized 
the King of Kandy, and great numbers of the 
Ceylonese. Meeting with a Japanese nobleman, 
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his attention was turned to that vast empire, and 
eventually to China. The mission which he 
founded in Japan lasted for a century, and pro¬ 
duced extraordinary fruits, the Jesuit missionaries 
shewing zeal and fortitude only to he paralleled 
by that of the early teachers of Christianity. 
After fearful persecutions, the remnant were ex¬ 
pelled from Japan in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Having laboured nearly three years 
in Japan, Xavier started for China in 1551, but 
he never accomplished a landing there, and, over¬ 
come by disappointment, lie fell into a sickness 
which took him to his rest in the Island of San- 
cian, on December 22nd, 1552, his remains being 
removed thence to Goa two years afterwards. 
Thirty years after his death, the Christians of 
Japan numbered 150,000, there being two hun¬ 
dred churches, and lifty-nine monasteries. The 
Jesuit missions afterwards extended to China, 
where they met with great success, a success 
which was of a more lasting character, and of 
which traces still exist. 

The Roman Propaganda. At the end of the 
sixteenth century, the missionary system of the 
Roman Churches was organized more completely 
by the appointment of a Congregation of Cardinals, 
under the name of the Congregation De Propa¬ 
ganda Fide. To this congregation is intrusted 
the whole superintendence of the missions which 
are conducted under the sanction of the Pope. 
It was originated by Gregory XIII., but not fully 
organized until some forty years afterwards, when 
Gregory XY. gave full authority by a Pull dated 
June 22nd, 1622. His successor, Urban VIII., 
supplemented the work of his predecessors by 
establishing a great missionary college in con¬ 
nection with the congregation, ■where many na¬ 
tives of the various countries into which mission 
work extends are continually being trained for it 
from an early age, many Europeans also being 
educated in the languages of the people among 
whom they will have to labour as missionaries. 
The College of the Propaganda is also the great 
missionary printing establishment of the Roman 
Churches, and it has accumulated literary re¬ 
sources for its particular work which are quite 
unrivalled. It is the most perfect missionary 
organization in the world, and from its walls 
multitudes of devoted men have gone forth ready 
to labour and to die in propagating the faith 
among the heathen. 

Missions of the English Church. The great 
work which had been done by English mis¬ 
sionaries in early mediaeval times was stopped for 
want of holds in which missionary labours were 
required. Put as soon as the maritime genius 
and enterprise of England was directed towards 
the discovery of new countries, a revival of mis¬ 
sionary spirit ensued, the progress of which in 
recent times is too well known to need any de¬ 
tailed account here, but the early history of which 
has been little noticed. 

The earliest attempts at the foundation of Eng¬ 
lish colonies were made in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Humfry 
Gilbert, his half-brother, who was of as enter- 
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prizing a disposition as Raleigh himself. In those 
early days there was a strong religious element at 
work in connection with all voyages of discovery, 
as indeed there was with all navigation; and it 
seems also to have been a first principle with the 
enterprizing voyagers by whom English settle¬ 
ments were originated, as it had been with 
Columbus, that the Church should be planted on 
all ground which was taken possession of in the 
name of the Crown. 

Thus good old Hakluyt, who promoted many 
voyages of discovery in addition to writing their 
history, says that “tire glory of God is the great 
end to which the extension of the borders of a 
Christian state should be subservient, and that 
each step made in this extension should be re¬ 
garded as a fresh summons to promote it: ” a 
missionary principle which ought to be printed in 
letters of gold on the Avails of our Colonial Office. 
Raleigh seems, too, to have been imbued with a 
similar spirit, for the same old Avriter says to him, 
“ I knoAV you mean hereafter to send some good 
Churchmen thither, as may truly say Avitlr the 
Apostle to savages, ‘ We seek not yours, but you.’ 
I conceive great comfort of the success of this 
your action, hoping that the Lord, Avhose poAver 
is Avont to be perfected in Aveakness, Avill bless 
the feeble foundation of your building.” Xor 
AVas this the principle of private men only. When 
Gilbert took possession of St. John’s, XeAvfomid¬ 
land, one of nis first official acts was to ordain 
that the “ public exercise” of religion should be 
according to the Church of England;” and this 
he did on the authority of a clause in the patent 
granted to him before setting out on his voyage, 
in Avliich such a provision Avas ordered generally 
Avith respect to any territories discovered and 
occupied by him. This good old commander 
Avas a true son of the Church of England, and 
found his practical religion useful to him at the 
last: for it is recorded of him that in the storm 
in which he and his ships Avere lost on their 
return voyage in a.d. 1583, he encouraged his 
sailors by bidding them remember the old saying 
that “ they Avere as near to heaven by sea as by 
land.” 

The first actual colony founded by Englishmen 
Avas that of Virginia, Avliich still retains (even as 
a member of the American Republic) the name 
first given to it in honour of the virgin Queen. 
The establishment of this colony Avas commenced 
by Sir Francis Raleigh after the death of his half- 
brother Gilbert, and went on Avith varying success 
through the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.; in 
the latter of Avhose reigns it began to be a country 
of some importance to England. 

When James I. granted letters patent and 
orders in Council for the occupation of Virginia 
— what Ave should noAV call a Constitution—it 
Avas directed that the presidents, councils, and 
ministers avIio Avere to form the governing body 
of the neAv country should provide that “ the 
Word and service of God be preached, planted, 
and used, not only in the said colonies, but also, 
as much as might be, among the savages border¬ 
ing among them, according to the rites and doc- 
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trines of tlie Church of England.” A clergyman 
accompanied the voyagers, and the first thing he 
did on landing was to celebrate the Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion. That was probably the 
first occasion on which the continent of North 
America was blessed by that holy rite; and it is 
worth remembering that the date of the celebra¬ 
tion was June 21, 1607, and the name of the 
clergyman was Robert Hunt. It appears also 
that the colonists were so far intent upon carry¬ 
ing out the principles of the Church of England 
according to their charter, that they built a log 
hut of much better workmanship than their own 
dwellings (a fact noticed in the contemporary ac¬ 
count of their proceedings), in which the “ Daily 
Common Prayer, Morning and Evening,” with 
the other ordinances of religion, were duly ob¬ 
served. Fifteen years after, the clergy of North 
America were five in number, but five only; and 
application was made to the Bishop of London to 
send out more, all sent being declared to be under 
his jurisdiction—an absurd arrangement, some re¬ 
mains of which still exist, and which, in the case 
of the North American colonies, tended much to 
prevent the extension of the Church there. 

Honoured names were connected with this first 
establishment of a daughter of the Church of 
England in the West. Nicholas Fcrrar, John 
Ferrar, Dr. Donne, and Sir John Sandys (son of 
the Archbishop of York, and pupil of Hooker), 
were all members of the Council by means of 
which the home management of the colony was 
conducted; but they continued to influence its 
affairs only till a.d. 1624, when the Virginian 
Company was dissolved. Yet the results of that 
influence were long felt, for their work was the 
germ of North American Christianity. 

New England, a more northern colony, was 
also intended by its original founders to be a 
Church of England settlement, as is shewn by a 
letter of Wintlirop, their leader, and by a publi¬ 
cation of a clergyman at Boston, entitled The 
Planter's Plea, in which the “ causes moving such 
as have undertaken a plantation in New England” 
are stated. But there was a larger leaven of dis¬ 
content among these colonists than among those 
of Virginia, and in a few years, when the discon¬ 
tented portion had gained the upper hand, they 
shewed their freedom from superstition by burning 
numberless old people as witches, persecuting the 
clergy, and suppressing the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer. When the rapid colonization of 
the great continent proceeded, it was only natural 
that a inked multitude should find a home on 
its shores; and experience teaches that the early 
colonists of any land are neither the most loyal 
nor the most religious subjects of the country 
which they leave. 

Archbishop Laud had his attention drawn to 
the North American Colonics when he was 
officially connected with them as Bishop of 
London; and was maturing a plan for making 
the Church there independent of the Church at 
home by means of a local • episcopate, when his 
troubles began, and interrupted the progress of 
the scheme. His plans, however, were so far 
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taken up by the Puritans, that parochial collec¬ 
tions were made in the time of Cromwell for the 
promotion of Christianity among the Indians; 
and a society for the purpose Avas incorporated 
in 1649, which received a fresh charter from 
Charles II. in 1661, under the presidency of the 
Hon. Eobcrt Boyle, Avho instituted the “ Boyle 
Lectures” by his will Avith the same object. Sir 
Lcoline Jenkins also established for a similar 
object tAVo felloAvships at Jesus College, Oxford 
(still going by his name, and still held by clergy¬ 
men going to the Colonies), about the same period. 

But the first really great attempt on the part of 
the mother country to convey the blessing of 
religion to her colonies, Avas the foundation of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in June 
1701. The persecution of Churchmen in the 
American settlements had gone so far during the 
time of Cromwell, that the clergy Avere almost 
rooted out; and it Avas only after petitioning the 
King himself, “ that a church might be alloAved 
in that city for the exercise of religion according 
to the Church of England,” that the Boston 
Churchmen of a.d. 1679 could obtain freedom of 
Avorship. This petition excited attention and led 
to inquiry; and Avhen it Avas discovered that 
hardly any clergy at all remained among a popu¬ 
lation rapidly increasing, great efforts Avere made 
by such men as Bishop Beveridge, Archbishop 
Wake, Archbishop Sharpe, Bishop Gibson, and 
Bishop Berkeley, to put the Colonial Church on a 
more satisfactory footing : for, at this, time, many 
thousands—even a majority in some colonies— 
declared themselves members of our communion. 
A clergyman named Dr. Bray had been sent out 
to Maryland as deputy (so far as a priest could bo 
deputy to a bishop) to the Bishop of London; 
and it was chiefly at his suggestion that the first 
great Missionary Society of the Church of Eng¬ 
land was originated. “ The Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” as its 
full title is, Avas incorporated in 1701, and at 
once began operations in North America Avhich 
have since extended to all parts of the British 
dominions. For a hundred years it was the only 
Church Society of the kind, but in the beginning 
of the present century another Avas originated, 
more especially for the purpose of carrying 
Christianity among the heathen avIio lie beyond 
British territory; and this, the “ Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society,” has so extended its work that 
—although not chartered as the Propagation So¬ 
ciety is—it has assumed an equally impqrtant 
position in the foreign labours of the Church of 
England. 

There is not room here to folloAV up in detail the 
missionary Avork of the Church of England since 
the beginning of the last century; but Ave shall 
endeavour to sketch an outline of the most im¬ 
portant fields of labour, referring the reader to 
Bishop Wilbcrforce’s History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America, and to the scries 
of publications entitled Missions among the 
Heathen, and Annals of the Colonial Church of 
the Propagation Society, for further particulars. 

The great difficulty under Avhich the Church in 
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North America laboured for many years was that 
of obtaining a supply of ministers. The double 
position of our bishops as peers of parliament and 
purely ecclesiastical officers has always hindered 
statesmen from allowing their number to be in¬ 
creased : at the same time that endowments for 
bishopries are not easy to procure. 

In Charles the Second’s days, and in Queen 
Anne’s also, it was proposed to supply the Co¬ 
lonial Church with several bishops ; but in both 
reigns the plan was so opposed that eventually 
it dropped through. The clergy who were already 
there were working on, therefore, without super¬ 
intendence : none of their people could be con¬ 
firmed unless accident brought them to England, 
and all who were anxious to be ordained were 
obliged to cross the Atlantic to receive holy 
orders, and to cross it a second time to regain 
their homes and sphere of duty. It was mon¬ 
strous to allow such obstacles to continue in the 
path of the Church for so long a period : and one 
does not wonder to find the clergy writing home 
that “ the Church of England in these colonies is 
in a low, depressed, and very imperfect state, for 
want of her pure primitive Episcopal form of 
Church government.” Nor is it to be wondered 
at that less than half of the English Christians 
in the North American Colonies were, in 1761, 
members of the Church of England. 

Thus North America passed out of the hands 
of England before it had received from her the 
means of continuing a lawful ministry, of con¬ 
firming the baptized, and of governing the whole 
Christian body according to Apostolic ordinances. 

Soon after the Declaration of Independence, 
however, the people of New York endeavoured 
to obtain from England what England had not 
previously been willing to bestow. Dr. Seabury 
was sent over with, a request that the Archbishop 
of York (the See of Canterbury being vacant) 
would consecrate him to the Episcopal office. 
As he was not an English but an American 
citizen, there was supposed to be a constitutional 
difficulty in the way, and he was ultimately con¬ 
secrated in Scotland on November 14th, 1784, by 
the Bishops of Aberdeen, Boss, and Moray. 
Three years later Dr. White and Dr. Provoost 
were sent over to be consecrated, and were made 
bishops by the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells and 
Peterborough, on February 4th, 1787. In 1790 
Dr. Madison was consecrated in England as 
Bishop of Virginia, and since that time the 
Church of the United States has ceased to be a 
missionary branch of the Church of England. 
It now numbers thirty-nine bishops, five assistant 
and nine missionary bishops, nearly three thousand 
other clergy, and a body of communicants increas¬ 
ing at the rate of five thousand a year. 

The example being thus set in the separated 
States of North America, it was soon followed in 
those which still retained their allegiance to the 
old country. In the same year that White and 
Provoost were consecrated, Dr. Inglis was also 
appointed by Mr. Pitt to the first foreign sec 
erected under the jurisdiction of the British 
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Crown, which was that of Nova Scotia; and a 
few years afterwards [a.d. 1793], Dr. Jacob 
Mountain was consecrated Bishop of Quebec. 
For many years these were the only bishops in 
British North America, but about thirty years 
ago the missionary work of our Church received 
a great stimulus from the munificence of private 
individuals, and there are now ten bishops al¬ 
together in Canada and the adjacent settlements. 
This indicates a large increase of the Anglican 
Church there, especially when it is remembered 
that a great portion of the population of Canada 
are descendants of the original French settlers, 
and consequently Bonmn Catholics. The number 
of clergy is between six and seven hundred, and in 
many places the extent of them “ parishes ” is 
that of an English county, their parishioners 
being a very scattered population. In the Diocese 
of Toronto, which comprises West Canada, the 
people number about a million, and the area of the 
country is about 100,000 miles; but the clergy 
are under one hundred and thirty, so that their 
work is still of a thoroughly missionary character. 

The colonization of Australasia belongs almost 
entirely to the history of the last forty years; for 
although Captain Cook’s discoveries brought a 
portion of it into the possession of England soon 
after the American revolution had deprived her 
of our chief colonies in the western hemisphere, 
it was not until quite recent times that any great 
progress was made in settling it: nor, indeed, 
until the recent gold discoveries opened up the 
enormous resources of the new continent. A few 
clergy worked on single-handed, until the year 
1836, when the Diocese of Sydney was founded 
as a step towards the more perfect organization of 
the Australian Church. In 1841, the islands of 
New Zealand were separated off from the im¬ 
possible territory which had been put under 
Bishop Broughton’s jurisdiction; and in 1842, 
the district of Tasmania was also formed into a 
diocese. The missionary work among the natives 
and among the settlers has since then increased 
very rapidly, and there are now twenty-two bishops 
in Australia and the islands of the Pacific, with 
a rapidly increasing number of clergy. 

Very similar is the history and position of the 
growing Church of South Africa, to the super¬ 
intendence of which Bishop Gray was consecrated 
in 1847. In this, as in all cases, the presence of 
a bishop has immediately led to a much more 
rapid progress hi the evangelization of the country,' 
and there are now six bishops where twenty- 
three years ago there was only one; while mis¬ 
sionary bishops are also sent into the North¬ 
eastern and Nortli-westem parts of Africa to 
evangelize the Negro races. 

In the West Indies, and in India, the work of 
the Church can hardly, it is to be feared, be 
called a work of much progress. Since 1824, 
there have been four dioceses erected in the West 
Indian Islands; and the formation of the single 
Indian diocese of Calcutta, in 1814, was followed 
up at twenty years’ interval by that of Madras, 
Bombay, and Colombo. There are also three 
other dioceses which belong to the Asiatic quarter 
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of the globe. It would, however, drive us into 
greater detail than space will allow, if we were to 
follow out the subject of Anglican missionary 
■work among the Negro and the Hindoo races, and 
it must therefore be dismissed at once. 

It may be well, in conclusion, to sum up the 
results of Anglican Church missionary work by 
saying that the Church of England since the 
Reformation has conveyed the ministrations of 
the Gospel into all the quarters of the world; 
that ninety-one dioceses of her communion have 
been founded within the last eighty-six years in 
countries beyond England, Scotland, and Ireland; 
that about six thousand clergy of her communion 
are working in the United States of America and 
in British Colonies ; and that the number of her 
converts is greatly on the increase year by year 
both among the heathen, and also among those 
who speak the English language. [Maclear’s 
liist. of Christian Missions. Kaye’s Christianity 
in India. Wilberforce’s Hist, of the American 
Church. Anderson’s Hist, of the Colonial Ch urch. 
Publications of the Roman Propaganda, of the 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel, and of the 
Church Missionary Society. Ellis’ Madagascar 
MOLINIST. [Jansenism.] 

MOLINOS. [Qutetism.] 

MONARCHIA. The doctrine of the Mon¬ 
archia is the leading or opening statement in the 
orderly enunciation of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. It is, That there is one and only one 
’A pyf), principle or fountain of Divinity, God the 
Father, the First Person in the Blessed Trinity, 
■who only is Avrodeos, God of and from 1 Himself. 
The doctrine of the Trinity proceeds, that the 
Son and the Holy Spirit derive their Divinity 
from the Father as the one ’Apyq. The scriptural 
and only true idea of God involves in its develop¬ 
ment the idea of the Tri-unity: and the doctrine 
of the Monarchia may be approached either from 
the side of the Unity of God, or from the side of 
the Trinity of Persons. Coming to it on the 
side of the Unity there is presented to the mind 
first the Existence of God, then the Unity of 
God, then the underived Nature, that is, His Self¬ 
existence. Coming to the doctrine on the side of 
the Trinity of Persons, Scripture reveals God the 
Son, who is Geos ck Qeou by an eternal generation, 
and God the Holy Ghost who is Geus ii< Qeov by 
an eternal procession. This refers us to the First 
Person of the Trinity, as to Him from whom the 
Second and Third Persons derive their Divinity. 

The doctrine of the Monarchia, 11 owing as it 
does directly from the Unity of God, in its ex¬ 
pression guards that Unity ; while, at the same 
time, it renders it possible to hold that the Son 

1 Bull uses the word '“from,” “of and from Himself.” 
Pearson considers it to be a contradiction. “Whereas 
if we speak properly God the Father hath neither His 
Being lrom another, nor from Himself: not from another, 
that were repugnant to His Paternity : not from Himself, 
that were a contradiction in itself.” [Expos, of Creed , 
fol. 1741, p 39.] There is no real dillerence (as need 
hardly be said) between these two great divines. The con¬ 
tradiction is one of those contradictions which often arise 
(perhaps inevitably) when we attempt to propound in 
words a truth, such as this of the self-existence of God, 
which is really unintelligible by a finite mind. 


is God, and the Holy Ghost God, by a derivation 
of Godhead : the full doctrine of the Godhead of 
the Second and Third Persons being maintained 
by the further doctrine of the Periclioresis. It 
is to be remarked that as apx' 1 ) has the meaning 
of “ beginning ” with reference to time, as well 
as the meaning of “ principle ” with reference to 
origin, so with regard to the former meaning the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are ebapyot, as well as 
the Father. ’Atria, cause, is also used in the 
enunciation of this doctrine, the Father Himself 
atria, is drain os; the Son and the Holy Spirit 
are atriaroi, or to atnardv. 

Scripture and the Church avoid the appearance 
of tritheism by tracing hack (if we may so say) 
the infinite perfections of the Son and Spirit to 
Him whose Son and Spirit They arc. They are, 
so to express it, hut the new manifestation and 
repetition of the Father; there being no room for 
numeration or comparison between them, nor any 
resting-place for the contemplating mind, till they 
are referred to Him hi Whom they centre. On 
the other hand, in naming the Father, we imply 
the Son and Spirit, whether They he named or 
not. This is the key to much of the language of 
Holy Scripture, which is otherwise difficult to 
understand, as, e.g., 1 John v. 20; 1 Cor. xii. 4- 
6; John xiv. 16-18 [Newman’s Ariuns, p. 192]. 

Viewing this doctrine on the side of the Second 
and Third Persons of the Trinity, it becomes the 
doctrine of their subordination to the Father. In 
nature, in perfection of substance, equal to the 
Father; in authority, in origin, the Son and Holy 
Spirit are subordinate. Bull expresses it thus : 
“ Patre igitur minor est Filius ua t’ avriav. TEqua- 
lis vero est Patri Filius Kara. Aver tv. Deus ac 
Dominus est Filius toque ac Pater : et in hoc solo 
discrepat a Pati’e Filius, quod Deus et Dominus 
sit a Patre Deo ac Domino: hoc est, Deus licet 
de Deo sit, de vero tamen Deo Deus verus est, 
ut definivit synodus ipsa Nictena ” [Bull’s Works, 
Burton’s ed. vi. 707]. The like things may he 
said of the Holy Spirit. This subordination, 
and the ministrations of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit in executing the counsels of the Individual 
Society of the Godhead, is styled the oeconomy of 
the Holy Trinity. [Eternal Generation. Pro¬ 
cession.] 

DION ARC III AN ISM. A part of that line of 
heresy of which Sabellianism was the most per¬ 
manent form, and which confused, under various 
modifications of statement, the three Persons of 
the Godhead. It was an early form of Antitrini- 
tarianism, which sheltered its heresy, like the 
Unitarianism of modern days, under the specious 
disguise of a zeal for the Divine Unity. 

The first propagator of this heresy seems to 
have been Tlieodotus [6 crKweus], a Byzantine, 
and though known as “the currier,” a man of 
some learning. In an early work quoted by 
Eusebius, he is called “ the leader and father of 
the God-denying apostasy ” which was being 
developed by Paul of Samosata at the time when 
the words were written, and is said to be “ the 
first who asserted Christ to he a mere man ” 
[Euseb. Heel. Hist. v. 28]. Theodotus was in 
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Rome for some time, and was excommunicated 
by Victor, in the last years of the second century, 
lie was followed by another Theodotus, called 
“ the money-changer” (6 -pa—e/'t-rp?), Asclepiades, 
Natal ius, and Artemon, the last being the best 
known of his disciples. Artemon charged Zephyr- 
in us, the successor of Victor [a,d. 202], with 
having corrupted the faith of the Church by 
introducing the doctrine'of our Lord’s Divinity, 
an absurd charge which shews either the ignor¬ 
ance or the audacity of the sect. “ Perchance,” 
says the primitive writer previously quoted, “ one 
might believe what they say were it not that the 
Holy Scriptures contradict them; as well as the 
works of certain, brethren older than Victor’s 
time, which they wrote in defence of the truth, 
and against the heresies of their day. I speak of 
Justus and Miltiades, and Tatian and Clement, 
and many others, in all of which the Divinity of 
Christ is asserted. Who knows not the works 
of Ircnreus and Mclito, and the rest, in which 
Christ is announced as God and man ? Who 
knows not the psalms and hymns written by the 
brethren, which from the beginning celebrate 
Christ the Word of God by proclaiming His 
Divinity? How then could it happen that since 
the doctrine of the Church has been proclaimed 
for so many years, that yet until the time of 
Victor, the Gospel was preached after the manner 
alleged by Artemon?” [Euseb. Eccl. Hist. v. 28.] 

The Monarchians •were designated Alogi [Epi- 
phan. liter, li.] as denying the Logos of St. John, 
and their distinctive principle was evidently the 
simplest form of Antitrinitarianism, viz. the re¬ 
cognition of one Divine Person only; without 
much, if any, endeavour to refute the orthodox 
belief respecting the other two Persons of the 
Holy Trinity. [Patripassians. Sabellianisji. 

Unitarianish. Diet, of Sects and Heresies.] 
MONASTICISM must not be judged by its 
condition at the time of the Reformation, far less 
by the character that interested adversaries have 
given to it from a hope of profit in its suppression. 
But even the enthusiastic advocacy of Mont- 
alembert [Moines de VOccident] allows that gross 
corruption had then set in, and that the Mon¬ 
asticism of the fifteenth century was as much 
unlike its original form as modern Christianity 
falls short of the high exemplar of the Apostles’ 
days. 

It will be the object of this article to trace the 
growth of Monasticism from its early origin; and 
the account will have been carried down to a suffi¬ 
ciently recent date, when it is shewn that our most 
ancient Episcopal sees in England have been estab¬ 
lished ou conventual foundations. There are works 
that give all the information which can be needed 
with respect to the subsequent development of 
the different orders of Monasticism. The day of 
Monasticism has for ever set, at least in England. 
There is no longer any need for its existence, 
even if it could be set up again in its best con¬ 
dition. More than Benedictine learning sheds a 
ray of glory on our colleges. Our Poor Laws 
render unnecessary the alms from the monastery 
wicket; and such doles -would become a positive 
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evil now as an encouragement to idleness and 
sloth. Our parochial clergy are welcome visitors 
at the cottage fireside, where the monk of later 
days was not, with his sack of contributions for 
the house. The glory of Monasticism was the 
fidelity with which it discharged its earlier mis¬ 
sion ; the self-sacrifice with winch it taught 
men to rise superior to the trials and calamities 
of life ; the unfeigned piety with which the 
monk resigned every earthly advantage that he 
might win a heavenly reward. But it survived 
its reputation, and there is more hope of recover¬ 
ing to life the carcase around which the eagles 
have gathered than of a renovated monkdom. 
The ribaldry of Boccaccio and Rabelais, the Dp. 
obseuror. Vir. and the more measured terms of 
Piers Plowman and Chaucer, were mainly in¬ 
strumental in bringing about the downfall of 
Monasticism; hut this was after it had already 
been shorn of its splendour, and when scarcely 
a ray remained to it of its true glory. 

The word Monasticism is derived from the 
verb /xorcqeu', to dwell apart in solitude. Mor¬ 
ay os, in its original acceptation, referred to the 
recluses of the Egyptian deserts, or hermits 
(ipypiTcu), who lived for the sake of contempla¬ 
tive piety in cells apart from each other termed 
“ lauri.” AVdien these cells were united under a 
common regimen, they became a Coenobium 
(koivos /Lbs), but the individual anchorite (dva- 
ya>pq-n)s), separated from the world, was still 
termed /xovayos. The institution is far more 
ancient than is generally imagined. Contem¬ 
plative asceticism is a link that binds the most 
remote antiquity with our own times. India, 
when Moses received the Law on Mount Sinai, 
had its hordes of self-mortifying devotees. Wher¬ 
ever Buddhism has become the dominant faith, 
the Ccenobium lias been as unvarying a feature 
as it ever was in Italy, or Austria, or Spain, The 
Pythagorean recluse, the Nco-Platonic dreamer, 
and the more severe sects of Judaism, were as 
forecast shadows of Monasticism. Pliny speaks 
of the Essenes in terms of admiration that might 
he adopted by the eulogist of La Trappe [//. N. 
v.]. Philo is equally eloquent in his praise of 
the Therapeutic, who established themselves as 
recluses on the self-same Nitrian mount that 
afforded an asylum to the earliest monks. It 
may also he noted that the places of Therapeutic 
worship were termed porao-rjpia. 

In times anterior to the Gospel, prophets and 
martyrs “ in sheepskins and goatskins,” wandered 
over mountains and deserts, and dwelt in caves 
and dens of the earth, as pne-evangelic monks. 
Nazarites and the sons of Recliab were but har¬ 
bingers of future institutions. The advocates of 
Monasticism have always claimed for it an evan¬ 
gelical origin. Its lines Avere laid, they siy, in 
the Gospel of Christ; and the vow of poverty 
Avas indicated by our Lord Avlien He charged the 
rich young man in the Gospel to sell all he had, 
if he Avould he perfect, and give to the poor, and 
that, as a follower of Christ, he should receive an 
hundred-fold more “ Avith persecution.” But the 
instance is scarcely in point. Our Lord’s Avords 
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had a present application, whether they referred 
to apostolie life and duties, or to entrance into 
the infant Chureh, where for a time all things 
were in common. If they had any bearing upon 
the monastic vow of poverty, they remained 
dormant till persecution drove Christians into 
the wilderness. Persecution also was not the 
result, but the exciting eause of Monasticism. 
So, too, the following of which our Lord spoke 
involved a life of active exertion, hardly to be 
identified with the leisure of the “ laurus,” where 
the hermit twined his rush mats and baskets for 
a livelihood, while his heart was engaged in 
prayer. The case is evidently unable to bear 
the assertion built upon it by Suarez \Tr. VII. 
iii. 2], that Monasticism is “ de jure divino non 
prmcipiente sed consulente.” 

Heither can that community of life, which is 
the earliest phase of Christianity, represent the 
origin of Monasticism; else it would have con¬ 
tinued without intermission. But such a state 
of things was a social impossibility. It gives a 
beautiful picture of what Christianity might be, 
and possibly may be, when all are of one mind 
and one spirit; but it was incompatible with the 
general eourse of human affairs, and it ceased to 
be. It may have suggested the theory of mon¬ 
astic institutions, but it certainly was not the 
germ from whence they were developed. Heither 
was there Monasticism in the aseetic discipline of 
the first eenturies. The baptismal engagement 
was to primitive Christians that which the re¬ 
ligious vow was to a Benedict or a Borromeo. 
They were a nation of priests, offering the holiest 
sacrifices with pure hands, and garments scaree 
spotted with the flesh. The highest exercises of 
faith and devotional piety filled in the intervals 
of persecution that assailed their eonstaney in 
vain. Severe asceticism was the religion of 
thousands throughout the Christian world. But 
those who practised it neither separated them¬ 
selves from the world, nor from its social and 
political duties. They were a standing memorial 
of the solemn nature of the Christian vow in the 
heart of the families of the people. The most 
rigid monastic rule eould have added neither seve.- 
rity to their self-discipline nor higher temper to 
their chastened spirit; and the solitary recluses 
of the Tliebaid carried out in newer forms their 
ancestral traditions in a life of self-mortifieation. 

It was during the persecution under Decius 
[a.d. 249-251] that Christians were driven to 
seek an asylum in the desert; where a spring of 
water and a patch of land regulated in its spon¬ 
taneous growth, and some rude handiwork sup¬ 
plied, the means of existence. They were, as 
Montalembert says, “ naifs comme des enfants, 
et forts eonnne des gcants though Villemain, 
forming a more unimpassioned estimate of the 
results of Monasticism, says, “ De cette rude 
ecole du desert il sortait des grands homines et 
des fous ;” heroes and madmen [Melanges Eloq. 
Clir. p. 350]. It has been with Monasticism as 
with every other intellectual movement. An idea 
exists long in a state of free solution, till the 
master mind is revealed, destined to give it fixity 
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and permanence ; and from that time it becomes 
a nucleus around which system gathers and 
crystallizes. Thus the reeluses of the desert con¬ 
tinued to gain in strength and number, until 
Anthony, of noble family and wealth, in the 
fourth century, incorporated the scattered indi¬ 
viduals in Coenobia; the connecting tie being a 
triple vow of ehastity, poverty, and manual 
labour for the common good. Thenceforth the 
attention of Christendom was attracted to the 
Thebaid; all who needed it found there an 
asylum. Athanasius, whose years of banishment 
exeeeded those of his episcopal residence, was the 
guest of Anthony, and by the austerities of the 
cell braced lip his spirit for the further trials of 
his faith. The first monastic rule of whieh we 
read was framed by Pacliomius, for the union of 
eight monasteries that he formed at Tabenna, 
an insular position on the Hile, just below the 
first eataraet. When Athanasius visited him, 
Paehoniius and three thousand monks passed 
before him in procession, chanting hymns, and 
giving practical proof of the devotional spirit 
that existed in the desert. The elder Ammonius 
founded the monastery on the Hitrian mount, 
which soon numbered five thousand members. 
The rapidly increasing numbers of monks in 
Egypt give an almost incredible array of figures. 
The monks of Tabenna, soon after the death of 
Paeliomius, exceeded seven thousand; and in the 
time of Jerome numbered fifty thousand at the 
annual gathering of the order. The development 
in the Mtrian and Thebaid deserts was equally 
rapid; so that Puffin us [F. Pair. ii. 7] affirms 
that the monastic population of Egypt equalled 
the inhabitants of the towns. Heither was the 
movement confined to Egypt. Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, and more especially the region of 
Mount Sinai, swarmed with recluses, and were 
thickly studded with monasteries. “We daily 
receive monks,” says St. Jerome, writing at 
Bethlehem, “ from India, and Persia, and Ethio¬ 
pia.” But human frailty was at work, and the 
Homilies of Ephraem, himself a Mesopotamian 
monk, shew that all who wore the monastic 
garb were not animated by the holy spirit of the 
main body. Yet care was always taken that 
none should be incorporated without due de¬ 
liberation. At first the noviciate age was fixed at 
seventeen. Afterwards none were allowed to take 
thevowbefore their twenty-fifth year [Cone. Garth. 
III.], while later Gallican and Spanish Councils 
deferred it to the fortieth year; so eareful was the 
Church to impress upon men’s minds that, 
“ Better it is not to vow, than to vow and not 
perform ” [Eccl. v. 5]. Convents for nuns are 
as ancient as those for monks. Anthony and 
Pacliomius were tended by their sisters; Am¬ 
monius by his wife: and crowds of heroic women 
confided their honour to the wilderness rather 
than to the caprices of fortune in times of trouble. 
They formed the germ of those convents for nuns 
which developed their growth as rapidly as the 
monasteries, but they were separated from the 
latter either by a wide tract of waste, by a river, 
or by isolation upon some rugged eminence. 
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The beneficial effect of Monasticism in its 
earlier phases cannot be easily overrated. The 
rich were forcibly reminded of the nothingness 
of all earthly loss and gain by the readiness 
with which earnest spirits parted with every 
element of worldly property; the poor were con¬ 
soled in their low estate by seeing how the self- 
sought 11 crown” of poverty could dignify the 
individual; and the whole Church was edified 
by the labours of men who had given up all, 
that they might follow closely in the steps of 
their Redeemer. The light of Christian truth 
also was made to burn more brightly by the 
labours of these students of the desert. The pre¬ 
paration of the Yulgate from the numerous old 
Italic fragmental versions of Scripture that existed 
before the time of Jerome, was worked out by 
him in his cell at Bethlehem. The treatises of 
Athanasius against the Allans gave him employ¬ 
ment during his retirement in the Thebaid. 
From the middle of the fourth century, with 
three exceptions, Ambrose, Hilary of Poictiers 
and Leo the Great, all the great writers of the 
Church, its patriarchs and bishops, had received 
their early training as monks. Basil was taken 
forcibly from his Pontine cell to be. ordained to 
the priesthood, and eventually to be raised to 
the see of Caesarea. Gregory of Nazianzum had 
shared his cell, and with it the daily task of 
manual labour; his fourth oration is an eloquent 
encomium of Monasticism. Saint Chrysostom 
passed some years of his early life in monastic 
seclusion in the mountainous district of Antioch 
[Pallad. Vit. C'hrysost. v.]. His eighth, and sixty- 
eighth Homilies on St. Matthew [fjdixa i], glow 
with the praises of religious life in the desert. 
Imperial conversion involved no reform in civic 
corruption; and the low condition of public life 
in the towns possibly called forth the highly- 
wrought panegyrics of Monasticism which the 
Fathers have left [Chrys. Adv. Oppugn, v. 
Monast. / Horn, in Matt, and 1 Tim.\ The desert 
was the abode of the best men of their genera¬ 
tion. 

It was the courageous, self-sacrificing spirit of a 
monk that brought to a close the horrors of the 
arena. When Honorius revived the gladiatorial 
shows of the circus [a.d. 404], the' monk Tele- 
machus journeyed to Rome from his Nitrian cell, 
firm of purpose to declare, as a prophet of old, God’s 
detestation of the contemplated cruelties. Press¬ 
ing through the excited crowd of the Coliseum, 
he threw himself between the pair of gladiators, 
matched for the death-struggle. The people 
beat him down with stones and clubs, and the 
gladiators dispatched him. But it was the last 
human blood that w r as shed in the Coliseum. 
Men began to realize to themselves the hideous 
character of the exhibition, and an edict of the 
same emperor proscribed all gladiatorial exhibi¬ 
tions for the future [Montalemb. i. 126]. 

If we turn to the West, we observe the same 
enthusiastic reception of Monasticism that marked 
its rise in the East. Athanasius, under exile, 
became a guest at Rome after he had visited the 
Thebaid; and two monks, named Ammon and 
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Isidore, accompanied him as living evidence of 
the sanctifying principles of the new “ religio.” 
The movement, when once fairly established, ra¬ 
pidly gained ground. Patricians, rich merchants, 
and men of letters adopted the distinctive dress 
of the anchorite, and with it the three self-deny¬ 
ing vows of the religious life. Villas, bearing 
the names of Gracchus and Scipio, Camillus and 
Mareellus, were converted by the representatives 
of these great names into monasteries. The ruins 
of the Anician palace, of vast extent, were still to 
be seen in the middle of the eight century at the 
gate of Nursia [Montalemb. ii. 8], The family 
from whence it had its name is renowned in the 
annals of Monasticism as the stock of which 
Benedict and Gregory the Great were descen¬ 
dants. From Rome the movement spread through 
the provinces, and established itself in the isles 
of the Mediterranean; chiefly through the ener¬ 
getic action of Eusebius of Vereellae, who, like 
Athanasius, had obtained a temporary resting- 
place in the Thebaid -when driven from his see. 
A further impulse was given to Monachism by 
Jerome’s Lives of the Desert Fathers, and the 
Life of Anthony by Athanasius. 

Basil had given a rule to the vast army of 
monks, and bound them by a formal vow to 
chastity, poverty (involving the duty of self- 
support by manual labour), and obedience to 
authority; but it is vague and desultory. An 
order of mendicant monks who, disliking work, 
preferred to obtain their living by hawking about 
bones and relics, was severely dealt with by 
Augustine \de Op. Monach .]. It was a condem¬ 
nation beforehand of Monasticism in its decline, 
when indolence became its just, but not its 
least, reproach. Some useful canons were passed 
at the Council of Chalcedon for the regulation 
of monks; subjecting them to diocesan authority— 
though this was unfortunately modified by Gre¬ 
gory—and enforcing fixity of residence. The dese¬ 
cration also of conventual buildings was pro¬ 
hibited. Generally however monasteries, sown 
broadcast over the world, differed widely in their 
code of rules. Notwithstanding Basil’s Digest, 
Cassian, on visiting the different institutions of 
Egypt and Palestine and Mesopotamia, found 
almost as many rules as monasteries [Cassian, 
Inst. ii. 2]. The inmates of different cells under 
the same head varied in their observance, each 
recluse retaining his accustomed usage when ad¬ 
mitted into the community. But, in truth, no 
rule could w 7 ell be universal. In Gaul the 
monks reclaimed against the severe rule of fast¬ 
ing imported from the East. Athanasius terms 
fasting “ the meat of angels;” but the rule must 
vary with the varying climate. A discipline that 
was practicable under a burning Syrian sun re¬ 
quired modification to suit the colder latitude of 
Gaul. Less food is evidently required in coun¬ 
tries where the intense noontide heat curtails 
the hours of w 7 ork, and where man has a less 
robust physique. Benedict [Milman, Lat. Chr. 
iii. 6 ; Montalemb. iv.], a young patrician of the 
Gens Anicia, consolidated the Western monks 
under one rule. At the age of fourteen he 
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determined to renounce tlie world and all its 
high hopes, and to devote himself to the service 
of God. For three years he inhabited a tomb¬ 
like cave amid the rocks of Subiaco, still shewn 
to the traveller, where he was sustained by a 
neighbouring monk, who brought to him a part 
of his own daily pittance. The sanctity of the 
young recluse and his fervent oratory having 
become known, crowds flocked to him for the 
bread of life. Soon the number of those who 
established themselves around him compelled him 
to form them into twelve monasteries, each con¬ 
taining twelve monks, of whom he was the su¬ 
perior. The holy St. Maur, a name venerable 
in literature, with a few others, received instruc¬ 
tion from himself. A diabolical attempt to cor¬ 
rupt these youths caused him to leave his monas¬ 
teries and to quit Subiaco, when he removed to 
Monte Casino, close to St. Germano, and in the 
vicinity of Aquino, the birthplace of Juvenal, 
and of the “ Angelic Doctor,” Thomas Aquinas, 
who was himself a student at Monte Casino, 
though he afterwards joined the Dominicans. It 
became the capital of Western Monachism. Here 
Benedict passed the fourteen latter years of his 
life ; preaching in the neighbourhood, instructing 
noble youths, controlling the affairs of his house, 
and ministering with a lavish hand to the neigh¬ 
bouring poor the offerings that poured in from 
the surrounding district. The Benedictine Order, 
as Montalembert observes, has always remained 
faithful to the tradition of liberality thus estab¬ 
lished by its founder. 

The Rule of St. Benedict is more methodical 
than those that precede it. Its dominant prin¬ 
ciples are obedience and labour. Being adminis¬ 
trative rather than creative in its origin, it pre¬ 
supposed the existing rules of chastity and poverty. 
The founder speaks of his rule as merely a be¬ 
ginning, a tentative ordinance, “ Hanc minimam 
inchoationis regulam,” &c. [c. 73]. The prin¬ 
cipal of every establishment was enjoined to take 
council, either of the whole house in capitular as¬ 
sembly, or of the decanal body chosen from the 
different decads of the community. A candidate 
for the noviciate was long kept without the walls - 
to try his constancy. When admitted within, he 
was placed for two months under the tuition and 
surveillance of an experienced monk, and warned 
daily with respect to the hardships and discipline 
of the monastery. If the novice still wished to 
take the vow, the laws of the Society were read 
over to him, and permission given him to return 
to the world if he so pleased. The same opportun¬ 
ity was three times repeated during the year of 
noviciate, at the expiration of which time he was 
admitted as a member of the community. The 
sixty-tliree heads under which the rule is arranged, 
refer to the relative duties of the principal and 
subordinate members—Divine Worship—Dis¬ 
cipline—Household Economy—and various or¬ 
dinances referring to hospitality, missions, nursing, 
Ac. The prescribed dress was, in all probability, 
that which had always been adopted by re¬ 
cluses, for it is almost the same coarse garb as 
that which Columella \de Re Rustica xi. 11 re- 
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commends for the farm serf in all weathers; 
“Yestitum . . . pellibus manicatis . . . 

vel sagis cucullis. Id si fiat nullus dies tarn in- 
tolerabilis est, quo non sub divo aliquid moliri 
possit.” 

Gregory the Great, another member of the 
Anician family, a Benedictine monk, was the 
first of any religious order who became pontiff. 
Having devoted his property to the foundation of 
six monasteries in Sicily, he converted his palace 
on Mount Coelius at Rome into a seventh, in which 
he had his cell as a monk; and Rome beheld with 
astonishment the rich young patrician, foremost 
hitherto in the gay and gallant sIioav of life, re¬ 
lieving the poor at the gate of the convent, or 
performing menial acts for the brothers, to whose 
level he had descended by a self-sought poverty. 

The election of Gregory as pope took place 
during a severe visitation of plague; and his first 
act was to form a litanical procession of all the 
monks and nuns that the city contained. Monte 
St. Angelo takes its name from the vision with 
which he was said to have been favoured, of an 
angel sheathing his sword upon the Moles Had- 
riana, the former name of the site. The humility 
of the monk is seen in the title that he first as¬ 
sumed, “ Servus servorum Dei,” to check the 
ambitious claim of John, Patriarch of Constantin¬ 
ople, as universal patriarch; though it has been 
asserted that the title belongs to an earlier date 
[Ducange; Schrockh, xvii. 78; Gieseler, I. ii. 411]. 
Xo Bishop of Rome has ever left more enduring 
traces of his pontificate than Gregory. His Sacra¬ 
mentary is in substance the Mass book of Rome 
at the present day. His “ Tones ” are the ground¬ 
work of all that is noble and impressive in the 
sacred melodies of the Church; and the Roman 
school of students from all nations gave Catho¬ 
licity and permanence to the newly-awakened 
musical taste. Gregory never forgot the monk. 
In a council at Rome [a.d. 595], the Benedictine 
rule was confirmed; and [a.d. 601] a constitution, 
the Magna Charta of Monasticism, secured all 
conventual rights and privileges. One privilege, 
ruinous in its effects, appeared to be necessary 
when first granted. The mixture of races had in¬ 
troduced many elements of confusion among the 
secular clergy; wherever the peace of a convent 
seemed to be imperilled by the surrounding 
discord, exemption from episcopal authority was 
granted to it, whereby it was released from all 
external control—one sure cause of mischief. 
Thus certain cures in England, down to our own 
times, have claimed exemption from episcopal juris¬ 
diction, as having been outlying cells of privileged 
monasteries. Gregory died [a.d. 604] in his fifty- 
fifth year, and in the fifteenth of his pontificate. 

Passing over the establishment of Monasticism 
in Spain and Gaul, we proceed to trace its rise in 
the British Isles. St. Patrick is said, in one 
account of his life (according to the barbarous 
practice of the Celtic races, more difficult to 
eradicate than paganism), to have been sold 
as a youth of sixteen years, and carried as a 
slave to Ireland [a.d. 387-465]. Having re¬ 
covered his liberty, he passed over to Gaul, and 
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became an inmate of Marmoutier, “Martini Monas- 
terium.” He proceeded afterwards to Rome, and 
having been invested with the episcopal dignity, 
returned as missionary bishop to Ireland. Dur¬ 
ing thirty-three years he worked at the conversion 
of the people to the Christian faith, and filled the 
island with schools and monasteries, the sites 
of which are still to be distinguished by the round 
towers that served as belfries for the conventual 
churches. The prefix “ kill ” is the Latin “cella,” 
and marks the “ religio loci ” of innumerable lo¬ 
calities in Ireland. Macaulay’s assertion, as regards 
European monasteries in general, is especially 
true of Ireland; without these Christianizing in¬ 
stitutions the population would have been made 
up of “beasts of burthen and beasts of prey” 
[H. E. i.]. 1 ’he services that Monasticism has 

rendered to civilization in the transition of society 
from aneient times to the Middle Ages have been 
most important. Monks were the skilled agri¬ 
culturists of the period ; and many terms in rural 
life, and in the fauna and botany of all Northern 
Europe, may be traeed back through them to 
Greek and Latin terms, e. <7., “ hawky,” duct, har¬ 
vest-home ; “ ramry,” aranea, a shrew mouse; 
chervil, xrjpd^vA/W. The belladonna that is now 
found indigenous, was introduced first among 
the pharmaceutical herbs of the convent garden ; 
for the monks were the physicians of the period. 
As men of letters also, and energetic missionaries, 
they kept the lamp of knowledge and civilization 
from expiring in the very darkest periods, and 
whatever was done in the way of educating the 
young was carried on within the walls of the 
monastery. 

Bangor (Bana-clior, “wide precinet”) was the 
name of three important ecclesiastical sites. The 
original Irish monastery in county Down; the sis¬ 
ter convent on the banks of the Dee in Flintshire, 
and the later episeopal see on the coast of Caernar¬ 
von, all bore the same name. The county Down 
monastery, on the north-west coast, and Clonfert, 
were towns of monks rather than monasteries; 
the former contained more than three thousand 
under religious vow in the time of Patricius. The 
founder having been accompanied by learned 
monks from Gaul and Lerins, these monasteries 
soon became renowned for their sound learning, 
as well as for a pure faith. The most steady ad¬ 
herents having been recruited from the race of 
bards, the harp has always been the emblem of 
the national religion. A missionary spirit always 
distinguished the Irish Church. Its monks, as 
hardy navigators, established themselves in the 
Hebrides, with Iona for its eapital, and passed 
over to the western distriets of Britain; from 
whence they settled upon the eoast of Brittany, 
together with the British population expelled by 
Saxon invasion in the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
turies. It was a province of Gaul that had 
remained comparatively free from Roman rule, 
and had preserved old Celtie habits while the rest 
of Gaul was Romanized. The missionary spirit 
of his race impelled Columban to settle in Gaul, 
and to found the monastery of Luxeuil in Bur¬ 
gundy, the mother of numerous conventual estab- 
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lishments, and the eapital of monastic Gaul. 
[Milman, Lat. Ghr. iv. 5.] He has been termed 
the Irish Benediet; and various legends are con¬ 
nected with his name which are only reproductions 
of Benedictine fable. Though he treated the 
Roman See with respect, he never saerifieed his 
own independence of opinion to its authority ; 
and he gives to the See of Jerusalem preeedenee 
in point of honour. [Ep. v. sec. 18.] He also 
gave his monks a rule, but its excessive severity 
prevented its extended use; and it was super¬ 
seded by the Benedietine rule, which became the 
universal law of Monasticism. [Cone. Autun. 
a.d. 670.] 

In England, all our most ancient sees have been 
established upon pre-existing monastic founda¬ 
tions. At the elose of the fifth century, Dubrieius, 
Bishop of Caerleon, founded Llandaif monastery. 
St. David, his sueeessor at Caerleon, built the 
monastery at St. David’s on a site indicated to 
him by St. Patrick, the wild promontory on whieh 
the cathedral now stands. He also rebuilt the 
eonvent of Glastonbury; and it was in honour of 
St. David that the privilege of asylum was in¬ 
dulged to sites in any way connected with his 
name—a privilege that may occasionally have 
seeured innocence against oppression and wrong, 
but which became intolerable from abuse in later 
days. St. Asaph, in its origin, was a convent of 
nine hundred and sixty-five monks, founded at 
the end of the sixth eentury by Iventigern, him¬ 
self a monk and missionary bishop among the 
southern Scots and Piets. Bangor on the Dee 
was founded by Iltnd, a fellow-disciple with St. 
David at St. Germain of Auxerre. It contained 
within its “ wide precincts” a whole army of 
monks. Yet it was little more than half the size 
of the Irish establishment of the same name, 
whieh numbered three thousand monks. The 
diocese of Bangor owes its origin to the founda¬ 
tion of Daniel, a diseiple of Dubrieius, at the 
commencement of the sixth eentury. "Winchester, 
first established as a monastery by Cenwalch, 
King of Wessex, under promise to his dying 
father, was made an episcopal see by the same 
king about the middle of the seventh een¬ 
tury. Ripon was a monastery founded by Al- 
frid, King of Northumberland, having Wilfrid 
for its first abbot. He repaired and beautified 
the eathedral of York, of which see he beeame 
bishop, and built the priory of Hexham in the 
most costly style ; the eliurch was said to have 
been the most beautiful on this side the Alps. 
Wilfrid was the first of a series of clerieal and 
monastic architects who for several eenturies 
made Anglican eeelesiastical buildings the glory 
of Europe. It is eurious to find that the ehurch- 
warden’s sovereign eure for all defeets was also 
introduced by himParietes lavans . . . alba 
calee inirifice dealbavit ” [Montalemb. iv. 235]. 
Ely was at first a double monastery for monks 
and nuns of the foundation of Etheldreda, Queen 
of Northumberland, “virgo bis nupta.” 

Columba, like Pelagius, is the elassical equiva¬ 
lent for a Celtie name. He is not to be eon- 
founded with Columban, the Celtic founder of 
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Luxeuil. Columba [born a.d. 521, died a.d. 597] 
was of the royal race of Neill, masters of Ireland 
and of the west coast of Scotland. Columba, himself 
a monk, founded thirty-seven monasteries in Ire¬ 
land; and passing over to the Hebrides, selected 
Iona, the most desolate of these desolate islands, 
fiat-lying and sandy, as the site of a monastery 
which was destined eventually to become the 
“ glory of the West,” and the eradle of civilization 
in North Britain. He was famed for a poetic 
vein, and for his passionate love of beautiful 
MSS., some traces of which still exist in our 
libraries. He is said to have transcribed three 
hundred eopies of the Gospels with his own hand; 
but, as Montalembert observes, three hundred and 
three thousand seem the only numbers known to 
early Irish story. The Druids attempted in vain to 
check the progress of the religion which he preached 
and practised. From Iona Aidan went forth as 
the Apostle and Bishop of the Northumbrians, and 
having found a site as desolate and unattractive 
as Iona in Lindisfarne (since Holy Island), there 
founded a monastery, which became the mother 
Church of all the provinces north of the Humber. 
The character of sanctity impressed upon it by St. 
Aidan long distinguished it; and its abbots, like 
himself, mostly became bishops of the northern 
provinces. His great and benevolent character 
lias been nobly drawn by Bede [II. E. iii. 3, 5, 
17]. Hilda, foundress [a.d. 658] and Ab¬ 
bess of Whitby, received the veil from him. 
The feminine love of whatever is beautiful in 
nature led to the selection of a most noble site 
for her abbey, and contrasts strongly with the 
masculine austerity and contempt for aesthetics 
that led the Celtic monks to ehoose Iona and 
Lindisfarne. The Benedictines also, with a keen 
perception of the beautiful, placed their monas¬ 
teries where the loveliness of nature was most 
likely to draw up the affections of the religious to 
heaven, and their names were generally descrip¬ 
tive of the sites. The influence of Hilda was 
everywhere felt; kings and princes sought her 
eounsel; she was a “ mother” by endearment to 
the very poorest who received alms at the abbey 
gate. Bede \H. E. iv. 23] speaks in enthusiastic' 
terms of her tender care and administrative tact. 
A convent for monks as well as nuns was under 
her rule, and Bede notes that six prelates, eminent 
for their piety and learning, received their training 
at Whitby under her eye. To Hilda also we are 
indebted for having drawn the earliest Saxon poet, 
Osedmon, from his obscurity. He was a common 
herdsman, but at her persuasion became a monk. 
He anticipated Milton in taking as the theme 
for poetic song the fall of Satan and the sin of 
our first parents. The Saxon name for AYhitby 
was •Streaneslialc, the “ beacon site.” It was at 
Whitby that the first Witenagemot, “ Synodus 
Pharensis,” was held, which elearly distinguished 
between Lordsand Commons [a.d. 664], and which 
settled the observance of Easter in accordance with 
the Boman rule. It was no longer, however, the 
old quartodecisian controversy which divided 
the Church, but the elioiee lav' between two lunar 
eycles: the lioman, which had been found faulty, 
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and the Alexandrian, which is still followed, and 
determines the incidence of Easter between the 
limits of March 22nd and April 24th. In conse¬ 
quence of this diversity, Oswy, King of Northum¬ 
berland, celebrated Easter by Alexandrian rule 
while his Queen Eanfiedawas observing Palm Sun¬ 
day, and was preparing herself for the fast of Holy 
Week. The foundation of Wearmouth Abbey by 
Benedict Biscop, a monk of Lindisfarne [a.d. 665], 
was remarkable for the introduction of painted glass. 
Workmen were brought over from the Continent, 
who instructed the Saxon monies in the mystery 
of their craft. [Milman, Lat Chr. iv. 4.] 

The sister foundation at Jarrow, endowed with 
a domain granted by Egfrid, was the monastery in 
which the Venerable Bede had his cell. 

In South Britain the most ancient monastery 
was that founded by Augustine at Canterbury, 
and placed under Benedictine rule. The deed of 
gift whereby King Ethelbert eonveyed the site 
[a.d. 605] is the earliest existing document of 
our public records [Palgrave, Br. (?.]. The 
founder’s private copies of the Gospels are still pre¬ 
served in Corpus College, Cambridge, and in the 
Bodleian. Gregory followed up the mission with 
a eolony of monks, who also imported all that 
could be required for the observance of the 
Bomish ritual; and the nucleus of an ecclesias¬ 
tical library, that still existed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Thus the subjugation of England 
to the See of Borne rvas the work of Benedictine 
monks. One of their number, Mellitus, first 
Bishop of London, founded Westminster Abbey. 
The vault at St. Paul’s that preserves the re¬ 
mains of Nelson and Wellington bears his name ; 
neither is there anything incongruous in the 
association. A heart of truest heroism has often 
beat beneath the gown of the monk; and great 
men, of whatever caste, have only become great 
by obeying the dictates of duty. 

The first metropolitan recognised by all England 
was Theodore, an Oriental monk, native of Tarsus, 
and placed in the See of Canterbury by Pope Vita- 
lianus, a.d. 668. The council held at AVhitby on 
the subject of Easter [a.d. 664], showed that strong 
traces still remained of the Oriental tendencies of 
the British Church; and an African monk, Adrian, 
was sent with the bishop elect, as a safeguard and 
trusty envoy, “ ne quid ille eontrarium veritati 
et fidei, Grsecorum more, in ecclesiam cui prte- 
esset, introduceret ” [Bede, II. E. iv. 1]. To him 
is due the creation of the parochial system, by 
persuading the territorial lords to build and 
endow churches, retaining the advowson in their 
own hands. The Church-rate is of eo-ordinate 
date. Theodore was a laborious student, and 
with the aid of Adrian he gradually made the 
monasteries of England schools of sound learning. 
Every father throughout the land was expected 
to teach his children the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed in the vulgar tongue. The principal sees 
having sprung from a monastic origin, the canons 
were naturally monks; after the Conquest, dis¬ 
putes arose between the secular and regular, i.e. 
between the paroehial and monastic elergy; and 
an attempt was made by AAVlkelin, Bishop of 
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Winchester, to supersede the monastic chapter 
by a body of forty secular clergy. Lanfrane 
however vigorously opposed the change, and 
obtained from Pope Alexander a constitution in 
confirmation of the capitular rights of the mon¬ 
asteries affected [Fleury, II. E. Ixi. 53]. 

The example of Gregory in forming the nucleus 
of an ecclesiastical library at Canterbury was 
copied elsewhere by others [Muratori, Storia d. 
lit. It. iii. 29]. Monasteries were the sole pre¬ 
servers of learning in the darker ages that fol¬ 
lowed. The Benedictines, bound by the rules of 
their order to mental as well as bodily labour, 
performed a work that lias been of priceless value. 
That anything at all has come down to us from 
classical antiquity is owing in great part to their 
diligence as transcribers. Gerbert, an abbot, and 
afterwards Pope Silvester IT. [a.d. 999], speaks of 
his care in collecting books, and of the host of 
copiers that were found in every town : “ Tu sai 
eon quanta premura io raccolga da ogni parte 
libri; tu sai quanti scrittori e nelle citta e nelle 
ville d’ Italia in ogni luogo s’ incontrino ” 
[Murat. Lit. It. III. i. 29]. Desiderius, Abbot 
of Monte Casino, and subsequently Pope Victor 
III, employed many copyists, “antiquarii” as 
they were called [Muratori, St or. IV. xxviii.; 
Mabillon, Act. Bened.]. Three offsets from the 
Benedictine stock have also rendered invaluable 
services to literature; the Cluniac monks, dating 
from the early part of the tenth century; the 
Carthusians [a.d. 1084]; and the Cistercians 
[a.d. 1090]. They created a craving for the 
luxury of books beautifully written and sumptu¬ 
ously illuminated; and libraries, gradually in¬ 
creasing in number and size, soon grew up from 
their labours. “ It was their pride to collect, and 
their business to transcribe books ” [Hallam, L. 
Mkl. A. i. 82]; and their collections were the 
“germ from whence a second and more glorious 
civilization” should in due time spring [Macaulay, 
H. E. c. 1]. 

The multiplication of monastic orders was 
owing to the steady flow of the tide of corruption, 
“in negotiis religionis facilius possunt nova fnn- 
dari quam vetera reparari” [Pet. Clun. Ep. i. 23]. 
Thus, when the Benedictines evaded the severity 
of their rule by qualifying glosses, the Cluniac 
order arose; but beginning in the tenth century 
with a strict rule, they sunk into luxury in the 
twelfth; the Cistercians started to shame them, 
but soon lost all' moral vigour ; next the Francis¬ 
can mendicants appeared, but degenerated more 
completely in the first quarter of a century after 
their introduction into England, than other orders 
had in three or four centuries [Matt. Paris, a.d. 
1243. See Brake!ond, Cliron. Abb. S. Edmund).; 
Tho. Elmham, Ilist. Mon. St. Aug. Cantuar.; 
Hugh de Poictiers, Monastere de Vezelai.] The 
orders that preserved themselves most free from 
corruption were the Carthusians, the Trappists, 
and the Jesuits, if these latter may be classed 
with monks. They mixed more freely with the 
world, and the average yearly cost for maintain¬ 
ing each desuit was £25 as set against £18 for 
the Benedictine monk. [Jesuitism.] 
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The account of Monasticism need not be carried 
further; its history thus far has declared the 
distinctive character that its founders impressed 
upon it. The good that it achieved for the 
Church in the Middle Ages cannot be overvalued. 
The picture drawn by Manzoni in the Promesi 
Sposi, though imaginary, is a true representation 
of the monk in days of darkness and oppression, 
when every mountain fastness Avas the seat of a 
titled brigand, and a trembling peasantry could 
only suffer where they dared not complain. The 
monk alone upheld God’s controA'ersy against the 
perpetrator of rapine and wrong. And Avhen 
the infliction of plague executed upon earth the 
judgment of Heaven, when friend and kinsman 
fled in terror from the stricken victim, the monk 
remained faithful to his mission : he administered 
comfort both to body and soul, nor shrunk from 
contact that was only too likely to prove the 
touch of death. The scholar may speak with 
especial gratitude of the labours of the learned 
monks of the order of St. Benedict. [Beyneri, 
Disceptcdio Historica. Herzog, W. Monchthum 
Kloster. Mabillon and D’Achery, Acta Orel. 
S. Bened. Hospinian, De Or. Monacli. Petrus 
I)iac. De Vir. III. Oasinens. Gieseler, K. Gesch. 
i. sec. 93-95. Chronic. Casinens. Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. Turnbull, Fragmenta Scot. Monast. 
Bulteau, Alrrege de V Or dre de St. Benoit; H. 
Monast. de VOrient. Bonnani, II. cl. Clerge Sec. 
ei Reg. Archdall, Monastic. Hibern. Helyot, 
II. des Ordres Mon. Kenebn Digby, Mores 
CatJwlici. Chasles, XVI. Siede. Mosheim, De 
Reb. Chr. a. Const Ludolf, Eth. iii. 3. Hardy, 
Buddhist M. Carlyle, Past and Present. T. 
Wright, Suppr. of Mon. Quart. Rev. July 1861.] 
MONITION. A formal notice from a bishop 
to one of the subordinate clergy requiring the 
amendment of some ecclesiastical offence. The 
General admonition Avas anciently made publicly 
and solemnly, so that itcouldcometothe knowledge 
of the person in fault; and Avlien it expressed his 
name it was called Nominal. LindeAvood defines 
canonical monition as requiring three several pro¬ 
clamations, or one for all, AAdtli a proper interval 
of time alloA\ r ed. The name of the person should 
be distinctly mentioned, where Iuav or custom 
demand it; this is called monition “in specie:” 
a general monition being known as “ in genere.” 
A public monition in synod by the bishop is 
equivalent to three monitions othenvise given. 
If the offender did not comply after the third 
monition he Avas formally subjected to excom¬ 
munication, because the term, distinctly named, 
gave to the monition the character of an introduc¬ 
tory sentence, and after its expiration no offer of 
explanation Avas admitted. No monition is re¬ 
quired when the superior gives sentence of ex- 
communication, or when an inferior does not sub¬ 
mit to his superior in the discharge of his special 
right, as in the office of visitation ; or after he has 
been visited Avhen he refuses to pay procurations 
which are due ; as these are cases of positive and 
manifest contumacy. But if the superior pro¬ 
ceeds as judge, and punishes offences, past or pre¬ 
sent, monition is necessary before the fulmination 
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of the ecclesiastical censure. Although three 
monitions were held to be fair, yet one would 
suffice, provided that a suitable delay elapsed 
between it and the sentence. 

Any incumbent or curate allowing unauthorized 
persons to officiate in his church, is liable to be 
called before the bishop in person, and to be 
publicly or privately monished. When a living 
has been for one year sequestered, the person who 
holds it, if he neglects the bishop’s monition to 
reside, is deprived; and so also for drunkenness, 
or gross immorality, after monition. 

Sentence of suspension ought not to be given 
without a previous admonition, unless where the 
offence is of such a nature as to require immediate 
suspension; and if in ordinary cases suspension 
should be given without monition, there may be 
cause of appeal. 

MONOPHYSITISM. A designation by which 
the distinctive heresy of a large number of Eastern 
sects is characterized, viz. the tenet that there is 
only one Nature jjuoi /17 <£roas] in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. This heresy originated with Eutyehes 
[Eutychianism]. After Eutyehes its chief sup¬ 
porter was Dioscorus, Patriarch of Alexandria, 
who presided over the Eutychian Council of 
Ephesus, the “ Latrocinium,” and who was de¬ 
posed by that of Chaleedon [a.d. 451]. Proterius, 
Archpriest of Alexandria, became his lawful suc¬ 
cessor, but many of the Alexandrians still ac¬ 
knowledged Dioscorus as their patriarch. These 
latter assumed, or received, the name of Mono- 
physites, while the orthodox were stigmatized as 
Melchites or royalists,because the Emperor Mar- 
cian had supported the decision of the council. 
Monophysitism broke up into a great number of 
sects, and thoroughly corrupted the Church of 
Egypt and Syria. In later ages those who hold 
the heresy have been called “ Jacobites,” either 
(as they themselves assert) after St. James the 
Less, or because Dioscorus was named James 
before he became patriarch, or (as is most likely) 
from Jacobus Zanzalus, Bishop of Edessa in the 
latter half of the sixth century. [Diet, of Sects 
and Heresies.] 

MONOTHELITISM. A heresy which arose in 
the early part of the seventh century, the distinc¬ 
tive feature of which is the dogma that, although 
our Lord had two Natures, the Divine and the 
Human, yet since these were united in one Person, 
there must necessarily have been but one will 
[/mvov do\y//,tt]. The name Moi/o0eAi)rat is first 
found in St. John Damascene. 

This subtle phase of a misbelief respecting our 
Lord’s Human Nature which troubled the Church 
for many centuries, is said to have originated with 
Theodore, Bishop of Pharan in Arabia, of whom 
nothing else is known. The opinion was taken 
up by Sergius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
and received a great impetus from being set before 
the Emperor Heraclius by Athanasius, the Jaco¬ 
bite Patriarch of Antioch [a.d. 629], as the foun¬ 
dation for a compromise between the Monophy- 
sites and the orthodox. The Emperor adopted the 
opinion with some enthusiasm, and placed Cyrus, 
Bishop of Pliasia, one of its chief supporters, in the 
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see of Alexandria for the purpose of carrying out 
the proposed scheme of comprehension. A council 
was held in that city, at which nine articles were 
agreed to, the seventh affirming that one Divine 
Will governed both the Divine and the Human 
actions of our Lord. The words are toe avrbv 
eva Xpurrov kcu vlov kvtpy ovvtol t a Oeoirpeirr) kol 
avOpwiriva pia 6zavbpu<fj evepyeiy. [Gies. ii. 173], 
being so given in an epistle of Sergius to Pope 
Honorius, to which the articles of agreement are 
affixed [Mansi, Concil. xi. 561, 563]. Sophronius, 
afterwards Patriarch of Jerusalem, opposed the 
new dogma with great zeal, and sent Stephen, 
Bishop of Dora, to Honorius, beseeching him to 
use his influence in suppressing it. The Pope, 
however, signified his agreement with Sergius, 
and admonished Sophronius to abstain from 
teaching two operations of will in Christ. The 
Monothelite heresy was condemned in a Lateran 
Council held in a.d. 649, and more authoritatively 
by the sixth (Ecumenical Council, that of Con¬ 
stantinople [a.d. 680]. In the thirteenth session 
of this council, Honorius was anathematized 
in company with Theodore, Sergius, and others, 
as having followed them in the heresy [Mansi, 
Concil. xi. 556, 622, 655]. This anathema was 
confirmed by Leo II., who wrote to the Emperor 
Constantine Pogonatus: “ Anathematizamus . . . 
nec non et Honorium, qui lianc apostolicam ec- 
clesiam non apostolicse traditionis doctrina lus- 
travit., sed profana proditione immaculatam sub- 
vertere conatus est ” [ibid. 7 31 ; see also Ep. ii. 
ad Episc. Hisp., ibid. 1052, and Ep. ad Ervig., 
ibid. 1057]. Succeeding Popes for three centuries 
invariably repeated this confirmation in the pro¬ 
fession of faith which they made at the time of 
their accession [Pusey’s Eirenicon, iii. 198]. But 
the spread of Mahometanism, and the rise of the 
Iconoclastic controversy, thrust aside Monotlie- 
litism, and it has never been definitely revived. 

The theological error of this opinion is in 
reality a consequence of that which is embodied 
in the Monophysite or Eutychian heresy, and, 
however subtle the language which may have 
been used by the Mono thelites, they could not 
logically escape from a denial of our Lord’s per¬ 
fect humanity. To the Divine Nature of Christ 
belongs a Divine Will, to the Human Nature 
belongs also a Human Will, or the latter cannot 
be complete. The Divine Will belongs to the 
equality of His Godhead with the Eatlier: the 
Human Will to the inferiority of His Manhood 
to the Father. Hence our Lord speaks of His 
human will as distinct from the will of the 
Father, “I seek not Mine own will, but the will 
of the Father Which hath sent Me” [John v. 30]; 
“ I came down from heaven, not to do Mine own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Me” [John 
vi. 38]; “ not My will but Thine be done” [Luke 
xxii. 42]. And as it was part of Christ’s work 
that He should learn obedience through suffering, 
so the subjugation of His free human will to per¬ 
fect obedience to the Divine will is shewn to be 
the very climax of His work: a fact which is in 
itself an entire confutation of the heresy of the 
Monothelites. [Did. of Sects and Heresies.] 
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MONTANISM. A heresy of very early date, 
originating with Montanus of Pepuza in Phrygia, 
whenee Montanists were also ealled Cataphry- 
giaus and Pepuzians. 

Montanus seems to have been a priest of Cybele, 
Didymus saying that he had formerly been Upev s 
eiSwXov [Didym. de Trin. iii.], and St Jerome 
speaking of him as “abseissum et semivirum” 
[Jerom. Ep. xxvii. ad Marcell.\ He began to 
assert his antiehristian pretensions about a.d. 
140 [Apollonius ap. Euseb. II. Ecc. v. 18, Epi- 
plian. Hour. li. 33]; though Eusebius, in his 
Chronicles, dates the commencement of the seet 
in a.d. 172. At some time, certainly, in the 
middle of the seeond eentury, Montanus pro¬ 
claimed it to be his mission to complete, in his 
person and by his system, the perfection of the 
Church, which had hitherto been waiting for the 
Paraelete, of whieh he seems to have almost pro¬ 
fessed to be a kind of inearnation. In aid of 
his blasphemous pretensions he associated with 
himself two fanatieal women, Maximilla and 
Priseilla, as prophetesses, established an aseetic 
system among his followers whieh was danger¬ 
ously attractive, and promised the immediate 
approaeh of a Millennium. 

Although Montanus himself claimed a position 
and offiee which was quite inconsistent with 
Christianity, it appears as if his followers gave 
up these pretensions after his death, and that 
the Montanism of a later period was little more 
than a very striet system of aseetieism and 
eeelesiastical discipline, maintained by a sect 
which had separated from the Chureh, but whieh 
professed to retain the belief and praetiee of the 
Church in their integrity. They looked upon 
themselves as “ spiritual” and other Christians 
as “ earnal,” on aeeount of their own professed 
strictness of life, and the laxness 'with whieh 
they charged those who were not of their body. 
Montanus seems to have been ultimately con¬ 
sidered as one to whom the Holy Spirit had 
made special revelations respecting Christian per¬ 
fection : in supposed obedience to which very 
long and stringent faSts were established; celi- 
baey exalted to an extravagant degree of impor¬ 
tance, and martyrdom sought rather as a duty 
than accepted as a privilege. Their penitential 
system was very striet, since they refused to 
receive back any sinners to eommunion, how¬ 
ever penitent, at any time of their lives. At¬ 
tracted by sueh striet discipline, the great Ter- 
tullian joined their community in the latter part 
of his life; and this faet is almost a guarantee 
that the early pretensions of the sect had been 
very mueh modified. Ho thing is heard of the 
Montanists after the sixth century. [Diet, of 
Sects and Heresies.] 

MORALITY, NATURAL. So much of the 
glory of man’s origin remains in him, that even 
when farthest removed from the light and graee 
of Christ’s presence in the Church, he retains 
some spark of that divine eonscienee whieh is de¬ 
rived from Him, “ the true Light whieh lighteth 
every man that eometh into the world” [John i. 
i)]. Hence a knowledge of good and evil, some 
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sense of responsibility to God, and some capacity 
for praetieal virtue, may be possessed even by 
persons not Christians, those of them at least who 
have not been brought within reaeh of the Chureh, 
with its revelation of truth, and its sacraments of 
graee. Of such St. Paul speaks in Rom. ii. 14, 
or, at least his words respecting the Gentiles 
which had not the Jewish “law” may be fairly 
interpreted as extending also to those who have 
not the Christian law. They may do by nature 
some of those duties whieh are extended and 
heightened by graee, and may thus be “ not far 
from the kingdom of God.” 

To what extent such natural morality now 
exists (after eighteen centuries of Christianity) it 
is impossible to say. Probably to a very small 
extent. Neither can we define the position in 
the future life of those heathen rvho have pos¬ 
sessed it. Hoping and believing that every 
really good man will receive his reward from 
God, we have yet far too little evidence of real 
goodness among those who have never heard of 
Christ to justify any relaxation of the missionary 
works of the Church. On the other hand, if it is 
found that there is real goodness here and there 
among those who have only natural religion— 
the fragmentary relie of original grace—to guide 
and help them, such evidenee offers great encour¬ 
agement to those who are engaged in sueh mis¬ 
sionary works. Heathen who are advanced even 
this small distanee on the w r ay of holiness are 
those of whom it may be hoped that they may be 
eut out of the olive tree which is wild by nature, 
and grafted by the supernatural work of graee 
into the good Olive Tree to partake of His root 
and fatness. 

It may be added that the Thirteenth Article of 
Religion, “ Of works before Justification,” refers 
to those who are within reach of supernatural 
graee, not to heathen who have never heard of 
Christ, the Church, or the Saeraments. [Con- 
gruity. Religion, Natural.] 

MORAVIANISM. The “ Hernnhuters,” 
“United Brethren” (Unit as Fratrum), or “Mo¬ 
ravian Brethren,” elaim to be descended from the 
“ Bohemian Brethren” of Bohemia and Moravia, 
who looked up to John Huss as their founder; 
and also to be the representatives of the first 
Bohemian Christians, who had been converted by 
Paulieian missionaries in the ninth eentury. This 
claim is, however, entirely unliistorical, the sole 
foundation for it being that the sect originated 
with a small number of refugee Moravians, who 
formed a sort of Socialist eominunity and adopted 
Pietistie principles in the year 1722. The ori¬ 
ginal leader of the community was a carpenter 
named Christian David, a Roman Catholie of 
Moravia, who had been obliged to leave his native 
eountry and take refuge in Saxony. There he 
was brought under the notice of Count Zinzendorf, 
a diseiple of Spener, and an enthusiastic Pietist, 
who allowed David and his friends, to the number 
of ten, to form a settlement on his estate at 
Bethelsdorf. Eresli refugees soon eame to the 
settlement, which grew into a village and reeeived 
the name of Hemnhut, from whieh the German 
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name of the sect originated. They called them¬ 
selves the “ Unitas Fratrum,” and as the com¬ 
munity grew iu numbers those members of it who 
had come from Moravia formed only a small part 
of the body, so that the name by which they are 
known in England is rather calculated to mislead. 

Shortly after the establishment of Hernnliut, 
Count Zinzendorf became the head of the com¬ 
munity. He was then a young man, fresh from 
the Universities of TIalle and Wittenberg, having 
been born in 1700, but he seems to have had a 
capacity for organization and leadership, such as 
was found in his friend John Wesley, and he re¬ 
mained at the head of all the Moravian communi¬ 
ties in Europe until his death in 1760. There 
was, however, this essential distinction between 
Wesley and Zinzendorf, that while the former or¬ 
ganized the “United Society” for reviving prac¬ 
tical religion in the Church, without contemplating 
the formation of a sect [Methodism], the latter in¬ 
tended the “ United Brethren,” or “ Moravians,” 
to be a sect from the beginning of their existence. 
From a.d. 1736 to 1747 Zinzendorf was banished 
from Saxony on the ground of introducing inno¬ 
vations into Lutheranism. During that time his 
colony at Hernnliut continued in quiet possession, 
and won the admiration of Wesley, who visited 
it in 1739. Meanwhile, Zinzendorf founded 
branches of his sect in Holland, Prussia, Eng¬ 
land, and America. At Chelsea, near London, he 
bought a large mansion, Lindsey House, and 
established a community there, similar to the one 
at Hernuhut, the memory of which is still kept 
up by a burial-ground, and by the building which 
was his meeting-house, the two having originally 
formed the stable and stable-yard of Sir Thomas 
More’s mansion, Beaufort House. In 1734, 
Zinzendorf was surreptitiously (i. e. under a false 
name) admitted to the Lutheran ministry; but 
he was openly appointed “Bishop” of the Mo¬ 
ravians, at the request of the Prussian King, in 
1737. Some of his latter years were spent in a 
second visit to America, w r here he was authorized 
by Act of Parliament to establish Moravian settle¬ 
ments. But he returned to Hernnliut, married a 
second wife, and remained there as the head of 
his new sect until his death on May 9th, 1760. 

The doctrinal aspect of Moravianism may be de¬ 
fined as that of Pictistic Lutheranism. Moravians 
are officially recognised in Germany as accepting the 
Augsburg Confession, but their relation to Luther¬ 
anism is not more close than that of the Methodists 
to the Church of England. The fanaticism of the 
sect was at one time its most conspicuous feature, 
shewing itself in the repudiation of all means of 
grace, and in assumptions of a union with Christ, 
which were expressed in such shocking terms as 
to impress even hard-headed men like Bishop 
Warburton with the idea that Moravians were 
persons of grossly immoral lives. These extrava¬ 
gances of expression were cultivated in their ser¬ 
mons and hymns, and in all their acts of worship, 
and their hymns bear witness to it to this day. 
Apart from such extravagances, their principles 
may be considered as very similar to those of the 
Evangelical school in the Church of England, 
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being chiefly distinguished by the idea of union 
with Christ independently of sacraments, and of 
justification by faith alone irrespective of good 
works. Circumstances over which they had no 
control preserved to the English school of Evan¬ 
gelicals a valid priesthood and episcopate: but 
that of the Moravians is a mere human institution, 
having no association with any chain of Apostoli¬ 
cal succession from our Lord. 

The Moravians have always been noticeable for 
an earnest missionary spirit. - In various parts of 
the 'world they have about three hundred mission¬ 
aries at work, chiefly among the Ucgroes of the 
West Indies, the Hottentots of Africa, and the 
Esquimaux tribes of Greenland. There are very 
few of the sect now in England, but those few are 
energetic promoters of this missionary work, and 
doubtless a large amount of good is done by their 
labours. [Diet, of Sects and Heresies. Crantz’ 
History of the Brethren. Spangenberg’s Exposi¬ 
tion of Christian Doctrine .] 

MORMOJNTSM. A grotesque, but pernicious 
imposture, not deserving to be called a Christian 
sect, which takes its name from a pretended reve¬ 
lation of its principles contained in “ The Book of 
Mormon.” The teachers and victims of this im¬ 
posture assume the name of “ Latter-Day Saints,” 
but they also accept the popular designation by 
which they are known, that of “Mormons.” 

The founder of Mormonism was an ignorant 
American farmer named Joseph Smith, born in 
1805 at Sharon, Windsor county, in the State of 
Vermont. At the age of fourteen he was brought 
under the influence of some of the fanatic Metho¬ 
dists of the United States at one of their revivals, 
and after four years of “ prayer and meditation,” he 
received “angelic visits,” the most remarkable of 
which were on the night of September 21st, 1823, 
■when an angel told him that his sins were for¬ 
given, that the Second Advent was drawing near, 
aud that he, Smith, was chosen to prepare the , 
way for it. The angelic visitor gave him “ a brief 
sketch of the origin, progress, civilization, laws, 
and government ” of the aborigines of America, 
and told him 'where to find some golden plates on 
which the records of their ancient prophets were 
written. Smith professed to have received these 
plates on September 22nd, 1827, and with them a 
pair of crystal spectacles, which lie called “ Urim 
and Thummim,” and by means of which he 
avowed that he was able to read the “ reformed 
Egyptian” characters in which the records of 
ancient America, from the time of the dispersion 
at Babel, were written on the golden plates. 
These pkites were never made visible to any one 
but Smith; but what he pretended to read from 
them (while concealed behind a screen) was written 
out by an amanuensis, Smith himself being uuable 
to write. The Book of Mormon was printed in 
1830, and was eventually shewn to be a somewhat 
interpolated version of a fictitious history of abo¬ 
riginal America, which had been written some 
twenty years before by a Presbyterian preacher 
named Solomon Spalding. This was proved by 
the affidavits of Spalding’s widow, his brother, 
and his partner in a business which he followed; 
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and a facsimile of one of the plates of “ reformed 
Egyptian ” characters was shewn by Professor 
Anson to be a mere medley of badly formed letters 
taken from Greek, Hebrew, and English alpha¬ 
bets, ending with a Mexican hieroglyph copied 
from a work of Humboldt, but nothing which 
could be ealled “ Egyptian.” The book itself 
auswers to its description as an historical romance, 
and its religious character is also consisteirt with 
the Presbyterian origin to which it was traced. 
It contains many allusions to modern religious 
controversies, and expressly condemns infant 
baptism, polygamy, and freemasonry. 

In 1830 Smith and his fellow-impostors, 
Cowdcry, Harris, Whitner, and Pigdon (the latter 
of whom seems to have been the chief inventor of 
the details of the imposture) opened a “Church 
of Latter-Day Saints” in the town of Manchester, 
Hew York. From thence they were soon driven 
by persecution to Kirtland in Ohio, where they 
professed to found the “Hew Jerusalem” and to 
establish the Millennium. Here they persevered 
in the face of very severe treatment from 1834 to 
1S38, when the leaders of the community having 
been detected in gross commercial imposture, they 
migrated still further west to llliuois; where, in 
the midst of a wilderness, they shortly established 
a settlement of many thousands, calling their 
town “ Hauvoo,” the City of Beauty. Here 
Smith professed to have a revelation enjoining 
him to practise polygamy. When this revelation 
extended the license to others, on July 12th, 1843, 
he began to be looked upon as a public enemy; 
and having been imprisoned by the Governor of 
Illinois, he was eventually shot by a lynch mob 
which broke into his prison on June 27th, 1844. 

After the death of Smith, the “ Council of 
twelve Apostles” elected Brigham Young as his 
successor; and in the following year a further 
general emigration of the Mormons was organized, 
the place of settlement ultimately fixed on being 
that now well known as Utah, in the valley of 
the great Salt Lake, in Upper California. Here 
a large population has gathered, many thousands 
having emigrated even from our own eountry, 
ehiefly from among the Methodists of Wales and 
the west of England. 

Looked at from a theological point of view, 
Mormonism must be regarded as an ignorantly 
amalgamated compound of Materialism and the 
lower phases of American Methodism. The sys¬ 
tematic profligacy which, under the name of 
polygamy, has been so conspicuous a feature of 
Mormon life for a quarter of a eentury, shews 
however, that the opinions of Mormons are regu¬ 
lated by their feelings ; for polygamy is forbidden 
by the Book of Mormon, and has been adopted on 
the authority of a pretended revelation given at 
a later date. Whatever definite principles of re¬ 
ligion there are among them, are in fact those of 
a few half-educated persons here and there, such 
as one Orson Pratt, their most prolific writer and 
apologist; and although a profession of Chris¬ 
tianity like that above indicated may have been 
made by the leaders of the community, such a 
profession is no standard of belief among those 
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■who claim to receive revelations on every con¬ 
venient occasion by which inconvenient articles of 
belief may be superseded. 

As a religion, Mormonism is the most con¬ 
temptible invention of the kind that ever obtruded 
itself on mankind, but it has proved itself to 
possess great charms for the ignorant elasscs of 
English speaking people, and there is reason to 
fear that its dangerous influence will be still very 
much extended notwithstanding all our civili¬ 
zation and eulture. [Did. of Sects and Here¬ 
sies.] 

MORTAL SIH [Six.] 

MORTTFIOATIOH. This term is twice used 
in the Authorized Version. First in Rom. viii. 
13, “For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die” 
[yeAAeTe a7ro0mjcr/<eii'], “ but if ye through the 
Spirit do mortify [Oava-ovre] the deeds of the 
body, ye shall live.” Secondly, in Coloss. iii. 5, 
“ Mortify,” [He/v-pwcrare] “ therefore, your mem¬ 
bers which are upon the earth.” In both cases 
the Apostle uses the words so rendered as a strong 
antithesis to Life and Resurrection in Christ; the 
idea being that of severe subjugation of whatsoever 
ministers to sin, that the grace of God may gain 
more power over our nature. [Asceticism.] 
MOTHER OF GOD. [Theotokos.] 
MOZARABIC LITURGY. The term Moza¬ 
rabic is the participial form of the tenth Arabic 
conjugation, in which the action and inflexion 
of a verb is communicated to a noun. Thus from 
“ Arab” is formed “ Estarab,” to Arabize, and the 
participle Mostarab, one who has thus adopted 
the Arab mode of life. This word, by trans¬ 
position of two letters, easily became Mozarab. 
The term applied in the first instance to those 
members of the African and Spanish Churches, 
and Jews, who from fear of persecution adopted 
the ways and customs of their Arab rulers; ab¬ 
staining from meats forbidden by the religion 
of the Koran, and submitting to the rite of cir¬ 
cumcision. [Fleury, H. E. iv. 48.] It is not 
clear how this designation came to be applied 
to the Liturgy so called, but probably it was 
connected with it at a much later date than 
the original introduction of the Liturgy itself 
into Spain. 

The Mozarabic Liturgy is the most perfect ex¬ 
tant form of the ancient Gallican and still more 
ancient Epliesine Liturgy. Its history was lost 
in antiquity even in the seventh century, Isidore 
speaking of it as composed by St. Peter [de 
Eccl. Off. i. 15]. Had it been introduced, as 
Pinius supposes [de Lit. Moz. ii. 1], by the Goths 
in the preceding eentury, its modern and foreign 
origin must have been well known to Isidore. 
Its similarity to the Gallican Liturgy, however, 
effectually disproves this notion; which was so 
great that Charles the Bald mistook it for the old 
national liturgy of Gaul, which his ancestor 
Charlemagne suppressed that he might establish 
the Roman Use. [Ep. ad Fresh. Ravenn.~\ Two 
eenturies later [a.d. 1060], the Mozarabic Liturgy 
was silenced in Arragon for the same reason, 
though it was still heard in Havarre, Castille, 
and Leon till a.d. 1074, when Sancho III. of 
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Navarre introduced the Roman Order, to the 
great regret of the people, who consoled them¬ 
selves eharacteristieally with a proverb, “ Quo 
volunt reges vadunt leges” [Roclerie. Tolet. De 
Reb. Hisjc>. vi. 26]. Cardinal Ximenes revived 
it in the beginning of the sixteenth century by 
endowing a chantry, at Toledo for its peeuliar 
use; where it has been preserved down to these 
times. In comparing together the various litur¬ 
gies of antiquity, eare must be taken to separate 
from the rest the most ancient part or eanon, cor¬ 
responding with the prayer in oarown liturgy 
that follows the Ter Sanetus, and the prayer of 
Consecration. This portion was invariably the 
same for all festivals in the Roman Order; in 
the Mozarabie it varied with the varying year. 
[Mabillon, Lit. Gall.]. The groundwork of it is 
of the highest antiquity; Vigilius, Bishop of 
Rome [ Ep. ad Eucher.], says “we have reeeived 
from Apostolie tradition the text of the eanon 
prayer.” The same writer distinguishes the 
“ Missa ” prayers from the canon, as “ preees ” 
and “eapitula.” They are variable and of dif¬ 
ferent dates. The number and order of prayers 
in each Missa are uniform, but in substance they 
vary with the varying season. A eolleetion of 
these Missal prayers, apart from the canon, was 
the “ Saeramentarysuch a eolleetion was first 
made by Gelasius [a.d. 492], and was published 
by Thomasius [Cod. Sacr. Rom. a.d. 1680] from a 
MS. of the sixth century in the eolleetion of the 
Queen of Sweden. The order of the Mozarabie 
Liturgy differs materially from that of the Roman, 
but agrees, with slight variation of eolleets and les¬ 
sons, with the Galhcan, of which it is the sister 
| Lesleius, Pref. in Miss. Mozarab. see. 5, 6]. It 
is of Oriental east, for Gaul reeeived the gospel 
from Eastern missionaries at an earlier date than 
Spain, and its eeelesiastieal records reach mueh 
further back. Pothinus, Bishop of Lyons, had 
suffered martyrdom nearly a hundred years be¬ 
fore we read of a Spanish bishop [Cypr. Ep. 
Syn. lxvii.], and, five years later, of a Spanish 
martyr [a.d. 259. Ruinart, Act. Mart. 219], 
Mabillon gives two speeimens of the Mozarabie 
Liturgy, the service for Advent Sunday, and that 
for the Nativity [Lit. Gall. 440, 453] ; in which 
the eanon as ivell as the Missal prayers are varied. 
The different parts of the Roman Liturgy [Gre¬ 
gorian] are as follows:—Antiphon or introit, 
Kyrie eleeson, Gloria in excelsis, eolleets, epistle, 
gradual psalm with hallelujah, gospel, offertory, 
secret prayer, prefaee, trisagion, canon, Lord’s 
Prayer, Agnus Dei, eommunion antiphon, post¬ 
communion prayer, blessing. The homily follows 
the “offertory,” and theosculum paeis the Agnus 
Dei. No lieresv having arisen in the Roman 
Chureli, the Nieene Creed was not reeited, until 
it was introduced by the order of the Emperor 
Ilenry I. The Mozarabic order is thus described 
by Isidore of Seville, as consisting of seven parts : 
“ The first prayer is invitatory, that all may be 
urged to the aet of prayer; the second is invoca¬ 
tory, that God may vouchsafe to accept the 
prayers of the faithful and their oblation; the 
third is for those that offer, and for the faithful 
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dead, that by this sacrifice they may obtain par¬ 
don ; the fourth introduces the kiss of peaee and 
eharity, that all being reconciled may worthily 
have fellowship through the Saerament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ; the fifth is the 
“ illatio ” for the consecration of the offering, in 
which the whole universe of terrestrial ereatures, 
and of the heavenly host, is bidden to the praise 
of God, and Hosanna in the highest is sung; the 
sixth is as a confirmation of the Saerament, that 
the oblation made to God and eonseerated by 
the Holy Spirit, may be confirmed as the Body 
and Blood of Christ; the last is the Lord’s 
Prayer.” [Isidor. Hisp. de Div. Off.] The 
existing Liturgy agrees elosely with this; and as 
compared with the Ordo Romanus, its various 
parts are—An introductory antiphon or introit, 
with hallelujah and doxology, “ Glory and 
honour ” to the Father, &c.; on festivals, “ Gloria 
in exeelsis ;” 1st colleet for peaceful eelebration ; 
salutation “ Dominus vobiseum,” and response; 
lesson from Old Testament, prefaced by the 
people with “ Deo Gratias,” and concluded by a 
general “ Amen;” salutation and response, then 
a gradual or versieles from a psalm; the deaeon 
proelaims,. “ Silentium faeite,” then the epistle, 
prefaeed and concluded as before ; salutation and 
response; then the gospel, prefaeed with “ Gloria 
tibi Demine,” and concluded with “ Amen;” 
salutation and response, hallelujah and versiele, 
while the priest offers the Host with the Cup ; 
four prayers “ Aeeeptabilis sit . . . hfec oblatio,” 
“ Offerimus tibi Domine calieem,” “ Hane obla- 
tionem,” “ In spiritu humilitatis ;” “ Adjuvate me 
fratres;” then the offertory antiphon or “saeri- 
fieium,” while the bread and wine is offered on 
the altar, which concludes the Missa Cateehu- 
menorum. The priest washes his hands, and 
with three fingers extended, blesses in silenee the 
oblation in the name of the Holy Trinity; he 
prays also in silenee for his own sanctifieation; 
the Missa here begins with the salutation and 
response, and prayer for a pure eonscienee and 
holy faith; amen and “Hagios, hagios, hagios, 
Rex reterne, tibi laudes et gratias; ” preface com¬ 
mending to the prayers of the congregation the 
lapsed, prisoners, siek, and wayfarers; prayer for 
purification from sin and for dread of judgment; 
offering of the Church for the living, and com¬ 
memoration by name of the saints in glory, and 
of those who have gone to their rest; prayer 
“ post nomina ” to keep us in the faith and fear 
of God, who is the life of the living, healing to 
the siek, and the rest of all the faithful who have 
departed this life; the prayer of peace, with the 
“ oseulum.” Pr. “ Introibo ad altare Dei.” R. 
“Ad Deum qui lsetifieat juventutem meam.” 
Pr. “ Aures ad Dominium” R. “ Habemus ad 
Dominum.” Pr. “ Sursum corda.” R. “ Levamus 
ad Dominum.” Pr. “ Deo ae Domino nostro Jesu 
Christo Filio Dei qui est in eoelis, dignas laudes 
dignasque gratias referamus.” R. “Dignum et 
justum est;” the “illatio” or prefatory prayer 
adapted to the season; Ter Sanetus; eanon or 
prayer of eonsecration, in silenee, the Host and 
the cup veiled with the filiola, are elevated at the 
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words of Institution, and the words “in meant 
commcmorationeni ” arc uttered aloud, as is the 
text “ quoticscunque manducaveritis,” &e.; the 
prayer “ Post pridie ” for profitable communion. 
Then the priest unveils the chalice, and places 
upon it the Host, repeating the antiphon which 
is called “ ad confractionem.” The Host is ele¬ 
vated without the chalice and held over it till 
the end of the Synibolum, introduced with the 
words “ Fidem quanx cordc credimus ore autem 
dicamus the Hicene Creed is repeated by the 
priest, the choir, and the congregation ; then fol¬ 
lows the breaking of the bread into nine pieces, 
which are arranged crucially on the paten, each 
having its particular name, e. g., Corporatio, Ha- 
tivitas, Circumcisio, Apparitio, Passio, Mors, 
Resurrectio, Gloria, and Eegnuin ■ the Lord’s 
Prayer, with proper preface, and in sequence, 
prayer for the living and the dead; the priest 
takes the piece “Regnum” from the paten, and 
placing it over the cup, says “ Sancta sanctis, et 
conjunctio Corporis Domini nostri Jcsu. Christi, 
sit sumentibus et potantibus nobis ad veniam, et 
dcfunctis fidelibus prsestetur ad requiem;” the 
piece is put into the cup, which is then covered 
over; salutation and response; sentences of bless¬ 
ing, to each of which the people answer Amen; 
“ Gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus,” 
Hallelujah and doxology as before, ■while the 
priest takes the next piece “Gloria,” and placing 
it over the chalice, prays that this communion 
may be to him the forgiveness of sins; communi¬ 
cates ; before receiving the cup, he says, “ The 
Eody and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ pre¬ 
serve my body and soul unto everlasting life.” 
Here also the congregation communicates ; ac¬ 
cording to Cone. Toletan. iv. can. 17, the priests 
communicating at the altar, the clergy in the 
choir, the congregation without the choir; post- 
comrriunion, prayer of thanks, and hallelujah; 
dismissal. The only words that are spoken by 
the priest, turning himself to the people, are the 
words towards the close of the Missa Catechumen- 
orum, “Adjuvate me fratres.” 

Such is the Liturgy of which Isidore gives a 
brief but sufficient sketch ; by comparison it will 
be observed that it differs from the Roman in 
having two Scripture lessons before the gospel, 
whereas the Homan merely has the epistle. It 
differs also in the variation of the canon, in the 
fuller form of the words of Institution, and in 
many minor particulars. The few modern ad¬ 
ditions have been separated from the more ancient 
portions by Lesleius [A lias. Mas. Prcef, sec. vii.]. 
It shews better than any other the great variety 
of which the Liturgy is capable in the festal 
Missm, many of which were composed by Isidore 
and Leander. [Isidor. Hisp. de Eccl. Off. i. 11- 
15. Card. Bona, Per. Liturg. i. 11. Pinius, 
do Lit. Mos. Tliomasius, Op. i. Lesleius, Mis. 
Mas. Prcef. Martene, de Antiq. Eccl. Ritibus, i. 
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MYSTERIES. The name belongs originally 
to certain sacred rites established in Greece, at 
Eleusis and elsewhere, which were kept secret 
from all except the initiated worshippers, and 
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■were supposed to have special efficacy for the 
purification of the soul. The word is generally 
used in the plural, and therefore must be under¬ 
stood of the proceedings, not of the assemblies 
of jiv(T~at. It is doubtful what is the precise 
meaning of this last; it is certainly derived 
from a Greek verb, /zt'w, which signifies to close 
either the lips or the eyes; but we do not know 
whether this refers to the behaviour enjoined 
during the rite, or to the silence required from 
the initiated in order to keep the secret from the 
profane. 

The use of the word in the Hew Testament 
stands in a distinct relation to its classical use, 
generally implying something in itself profound 
and difficult, and made known by the special 
intervention of a superhuman intelligence. In 
this way St. Paul speaks of the calling of the 
Gentiles as “the mystery that "was kept hid from 
ages and generations ” [Col. i. 26 ; Eph. iii. 4-6] ; 
and again, of the resurrection, “ Behold I shew 
you a mystery” [1 Cor. xv. 51]; and even of “ the 
mystery of iniquity” [2 Thess. ii. 7], which seems 
synonymous -with “ that wicked who shall be re¬ 
vealed in his season. ” "We find an approximation to 
the later ecclesiastical usage in Eph. v. 32, where 
the Apostle says of the union of Christian mar¬ 
riage, “ This is a great mystery, but I speak con¬ 
cerning Christ and His Church.” Here, again, we 
trace a side of the classical meaning of the word; 
for the rites anciently so called were always 
symbolical of secrets, though the symbol was 
commonly more important, at least more promi¬ 
nent, than the thing symbolized. The wonder¬ 
ful unity of Christian marriage is in itself a secret 
till disclosed ; but it is only wonderful as the 
type of the higher unity between Christ and His 
Church. This is the ordinary ecclesiastical use 
of the word, in which sense it is exactly equiva¬ 
lent to the Latin Sacramentum. 

From this point of view, all the types of the old 
law might be called indifferently “ mysteries ” or 
“ sacraments;” so might the sacraments of the new 
law; so might an ecclesiastical custom ; so might 
anything in nature or history that symbolized and 
manifested a spiritual law. So far, there is .cer¬ 
tainly some plausibility in the late Archbishop 
Whately’s view, that it would be more accurate to 
regard a mystery as something which is obscure 
till explained, than as something in its own 
nature inexplicable. It is clear also that the anti¬ 
thesis between mysteries and science which is 
implied in the popular idea of mystery as a 
riddle without an answer is untenable ; and that 
when the eighteenth century Deists wrote books 
to prove that Christianity was not mysterious, it 
was certainly permissible to turn the objection by 
insisting on a neglected side of the Hew Testament 
use of the term. Moreover, it was certainly the 
tendency of early Catholic theology to treat “ mys¬ 
teries ” as subjects to which the illuminated 
reason of the instructed faithful was not inade¬ 
quate. Till the fourth century, at the earliest, theo¬ 
logical opinion continued to be freely moulded by 
mystical theology, that is, by finding “ mysteries” 
in Holy Scripture; and although this tendency 
/ 
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was discredited as a means of reaching new and 
positive results by the conflict with Origenism, 
yet the results of the discredited method kept 
their place in tradition. On the other hand, it is 
to be remembered that mysteries were always 
implicitly at least conceived as the subjects of a 
special economy ; by virtue of which some were 
expressly revealed, the believer being enabled 
by the use of diligence to recognise others, whether 
as extensions of his original knowledge or, ac¬ 
cording to the later view, as illustrations only. 
This implies that either our faculties or our ex¬ 
perience, or both, are naturally inadequate to the 
reception of mysteries, for otherwise a special 
economy would be unnecessary. 

Perhaps the most accurate definition of mysteries 
would be “ the distinctive contents of revelation 
however ascertained; ” and revelation might be 
represented as an addition made to our experience 
in the first instance, directly or indirectly, and 
therefore enlarging our faculties. We are capable 
of discerning the truth of the Being and Providence 
of God from the action of our ordinary faculties 
on the ordinary facts of the world ; we only know 
the mystery of the Trinity by the extraordinary 
facts of the Incarnation and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. Accordingly, we do not call the truths of 
natural religion mysteries, although they are quite 
as difficult to understand and to establish as the 
truths of revealed religion, and though our inade¬ 
quate conception of their nature involves us in 
just the same kind of difficulties and contradic¬ 
tions when we attempt to analyze our knowdedge 
or to pursue it into consequences. Nor are we to 
assert that the mysteries of revealed religion are 
above our reason in a sense in which the truths 
of natural religion are not : for the evidence of 
the Christian revelation is also direct evidence of 
its central mysteries. We believe that Christianity 
comes from God by reason of the supernatural 
works of Jesus Christ, and the supernatural his¬ 
tory and constitution of the society which He 
founded, the Catholic Church. Of course it is 
possible to say that this being so, it follows that 
the mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation 
are certainly true, inasmuch as it can be shewn 
that they are integral parts of the Christian reve¬ 
lation, as taught by Christ, His Apostles, and 
His Church. And this line of argument is neces¬ 
sary, because, as our conceptions are inadequate, 
it is impossible to silence all objections and close 
all controversy by argument alone. And though 
the balance of evidence in a given controversy 
may warrant a positive conclusion on intellectual 
grounds, yet the longer a controversy remains 
open the stronger is the moral tendency to reject 
all conclusions, because the state of a mind in 
conscious contact with a belief imperfectly under¬ 
stood and imperfectly established in presence of 
difficulties unanswered or answered imperfectly, is 
and must be an uncomfortable state, as compared 
with the deliberate decision that nothing can be 
known. But this necessary line of argument 
is in its own nature not the most convincing. It 
is more natural and satisfactory to use the same 
facts in our Lord’s life which prove His divine 
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mission as proofs of His Divine Nature, for from 
this Nature will follow the certainty of His promise 
that His Spirit will guide His Church into all 
truth. In like manner, when we find in the facts 
of the Gospel dispensation the action of three 
Divine Persons, the mystery of the Trinity in 
Hnity becomes a necessity of reason, as well as a 
postulate of faith. Nor are we to suppose that 
this rational necessity is impaired by the fact that 
to us the direct immediate action of the Son 
and the Spirit is matter of testimony, not ex¬ 
perience, because the testimony is verified by 
historical and spiritual effects,., which can only 
be referred to the things testified, as to their 
adequate causes. 

There is, hoAvever, one class of Christian mys¬ 
teries which cannot be thus established, and 
which have to be received simply upon authority. 
These are the mysteries connected with the doc¬ 
trine of the Sacraments, for the confidence in their 
efficacy derived from a devout and diligent use of 
them is not an intellectual ground of certainty, 
since devout diligence in the practices of any 
religion would tend to create a confidence in those 
practices. A reason of this may be that the effi¬ 
cacy of Sacraments presupposes a certain unity of 
living spirit and lifeless matter, of which we have 
no other experience, and no direct experience in 
them, and therefore no positive or rational con¬ 
ception. But, in general, it is reasonable to 
regard the mysteries of our religion as the rewards 
rather than as the difficulties of faith: the 
difficulties of a reasonable faith being to be 
found in the world, not in the Church ; or if in 
the Church, so far as the Church is conformed to 
the world. 

MYSTICAL interpretation, otherwise termed 
spiritual, figurative, is either tropological or 
anagogical — i.e., according to which, Avords 
having a distinct literal sense receive either a 
moral or a heavenly reference. (Some include 
the Allegorical under the Mystical.) The Mysti¬ 
cal differs from the Literal sense in this, that 
the meaning cannot at once be derived from the 
words ; but the literal sense being assumed, from 
it, and from the things signified by it, the mean¬ 
ing wrapped up in the words is disclosed. 

MYSTICISM. The name given to a school 
of thought which arose in the Avay of recoil from 
the cold and exact logic of Scholasticism in the 
tAvclfth century. Its leading idea is that perfect 
holiness and spiritual knoAvledge are to be attained 
by devout contemplation rather than by outAA'ard 
means of grace and theological study. The three 
stages of such perfection are defined as Purification, 
Illumination, and Perfect Union Avith God. 

The Mysticism of the twelfth century Avas, 
hoAvever, no novelty. There must, indeed, be a 
certain element of the kind in the religion of all 
contemplative natures, as is sheAvn by the Avritings 
of St. John ; and such an element Avould be much 
developed by the ascetic life Avhich Avas led by so 
many in the days of persecution. The older 
forms of Monasticism Avere, accordingly, charac¬ 
terized in a high degree by Mysticism, especially 
those which Avere brought Avitliin the range of 
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Alexandrian influence. But it received a greater 
impetus than it had ever received before from the 
methodical development of its principles in 
writings which appeared towards the end of the 
fifth century, but which were attributed, falsely, 
to Dionysius the Areopagite. In the Mystical 
theology of this writer, the Divine essence is 
represented as the source from which all existences 
receive, in regular gradations, their being and per¬ 
ception ; and the perfect Christian life is set forth 
as a gradual elevation of our human nature by 
successive communion with each higher order of 
beings until perfect union with God Himself is 
effected. The theology of Dionysius was doubt¬ 
less a graft upon the stock of Neo-Platonism, 
Plotinus and Proclus using language which is 
almost identical with that used by the Christian 
Mystic. 1 It had much influence on the religious 
thought of the Middle Ages, moulding the theo¬ 
logy of Duns Scotus, and, in some particulars, 
that of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The Schoolmen who endeavoured to reconcile 
the claims of contemplative piety with those of 
scientific theology were the real originators of the 
later Mysticism, and have been called the Dia¬ 
lectical Mystics. Their mystical tendencies were 
carried to a still further length by St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux, and St. Norbert, who in the earlier 
half of the twelfth century offered strong opposi¬ 
tion to the speculative Scholasticism of Abelard. 
They maintained that the mysteries of Divine 
Truth cannot in all cases be analyzed in thought by 
the understanding, but can sometimes be embraced 
only by mystical contemplation. St. Bernard 
was followed by the two St. Victors, Hugh and 
Bichard, -who were, in succession, priors of the 
monastery of that name in the suburbs of Paris, 
down to a.d. 1173, he. for many years before, and 
for twenty years after, his death. With these 
latter, Mysticism assumed the form of devotion 
rather than of knowledge; and from their time 
its subjective tendency grew stronger and stronger, 
till those who embraced its principles dared to 
venture on the idea of direct union with—almost 
absorption into—God, by devout yearning and 
ecstacy. Such ideas of spiritual union with the 
Divine Nature were doubtless, in some degree, a 
recoil from the almost materialistic notions with 
which an extreme school were overlaying the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation • but while their 
practical tendency was towards fanaticism, their 
theoretical tendency was to Pantheism, a climax 
which was actually reached by Amalric of Bena 
[Dorner’s Person of Christ, II. i. 301 ; Clark’s 
transl.]. A more wholesome result of the Mysti¬ 
cism of this age is found in the Imitation of 
Christ, and the devotional works of St. Bona- 
ventura. 

The German Mystic to whom may be attri¬ 
buted the paternity of Mysticism in its modern 

1 Passages from the De Pulchritudinc and De Absti- 
nentia of Plotinus, and others from the I)e Unif.ate et 
Pulchritudinc of Proclus are compared in Lupton’s Intro¬ 
duction to Dean Colet’s work on the Hierarchies of 
Dionysius, p. xl.-xlii. The fact was also shewn in Engel - 
hardt’s work on the Dionysian Theology, published in 
1823 . 
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forms, was John Tauler, a Dominican priest o\ 
Strasburg [a.d. 1294-1361]. The Dominicans 
had already been inoculated with its theories by 
Eckhart, one of their order, and a prior of a 
monastery at Frankfort. In a.d. 1324, Eckhart 
was brought to trial for his opinions before the 
general of his order, and afterwards in a.d. 1327, 
before the bishop at Cologne, from whom he ap¬ 
pealed to the Pope. A bull of condemnation 
was issued against him by John NXII. in a.d. 
1329, but Eckhart had died shortly before. His 
theories were taken up b} r Nicolas of Basle, who 
put them in practice by establishing a community 
for cenobite life moulded on them, his associates 
calling themselves “ Friends of God,” and “ The 
Family of Love.” The Dominican Tauler be¬ 
came one of the followers of Nicolas, who is pro¬ 
bably the “ layman” referred to in the dialogue 
in which Tauler narrates the circumstances of 
his conversion. Tauler was a favourite preacher 
at Strasburg, and while in the height of his fame 
was visited by Nicolas, and at his request preached 
a sermon on the means of attaining perfection in 
the Christian life. This sermon was criticized by 
Nicolas as being “the letter that kilieth;” and 
lie accompanied his criticism of the sermon with 
a condemnation of the preacher, whom he de¬ 
clared to be a Pharisee, without light, and one 
that had not yet tasted the sweetness of the 
Spirit. A sickness into which Tauler shortly 
after fell brought about a kind of trance, on his 
revival from which he found himself possessed 
of some new spiritual power and illumination by 
means of which he saw and understood spiritual 
truths as he had never done before. "When he 
began.to preach again, his first sermon was on 
the Second Coming of our Lord, and numbers 
fell down as if dead with excitement. Tauler 
died at Strasburg, a.d. 1361, twenty years before 
his master Nicolas, who was burned for heresy 
at Vienne, a.d. 1382. The theological princi¬ 
ples on which Tauler’s future teaching were based 
are set forth in his “ Theologia Germanica” and his 
sermons, which largely influenced his country¬ 
men before, and at the time of, the Eeformation. 

“It is clear,” says Dorner, “ that the Incarna¬ 
tion of God, though regarded in a Pantheistic 
light, constituted the central feature of the specu¬ 
lations of these mystics; and that, apart from it, 
the world seemed to them dead, and life not 
worth living. They regarded it as the jewel of 
their life; in it they saw the manifestation of their 
redemption and the blessedness of their sou!” 
But in their endeavours to teach the living 
power of the Incarnation, they explained away 
its theological force, and the same may also be 
said as to their mode of teaching respecting the 
doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. The one point 
for which they made was the deification of man’s 
nature. This, “ (Vergottung) is the universal 
destiny of men, or it is already an actual fact, 
because God wills to become man in their will 
and spirit. Even the very origin of humanity is 
a commencement of this goal: humanity, how¬ 
ever, when it proceeded forth from God, did not 
at once return to its source and origin, but gave 
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itself up to self-seeking. This was sin, to abide 
in the love of the creature; and thus not merely 
to hinder its own process of deification, but also 
to bring to a standstill the process of the Inear- 
nation of God. Still both the one and the other 
eontinuc to be the destination of men” [Dorner’s 
Person of Christ, II. ii. 13, Clark’s transl.]. 

Mystieism had its influence upon the theology 
of the Anabaptists in England before the Refor¬ 
mation, and upon their Puritan successors of a 
later date, the tone of the Pre-Reformation Do¬ 
minicans sensibly affecting that of the unedu- 
eated classes from whom these sprung. But 
this influence was of an indirect charaeter. A 
more direct influence was communicated at a 
later period through Jacob Bohm, the Quietists, 
and William Law, which is traceable to the pre¬ 
sent day among the Quakers, the Methodists, and 
the Swedenborgians. [Theosopiiv. Quietists. 
Quakers.] 

MYTHICAL theory of Scripture. This sys¬ 
tem, otherwise known as “Ideology,” 1 rests on the 
assumption that a miraele is “ex vi termini” 
ineredible, as irreconcilable with philosophical 
principles, 2 and as contrary to experience. Its 
objeet 'is to reconcile belief in the spiritual truths 
whieh arc admitted to form the ideal basis of 
Christianity, with the rejection of everything 
supernatural. To the supernatural narrative of 
Seripture this theory applies the term pvdos, 
whieh the lexieons explain to be a w r ord em¬ 
ployed in Attie prose to denote “ a tradition of 
the early Greek times before the dawn of history.” 
During the course of the eighteenth century, the 
notion of the My thus, or fable, had begun to be 
applied to ancient history. Heyne had laid down 
the principle that “ ancient history as well as 
ancient philosophy originated in mythsand 
the method whieh Wolf had applied to the Iliad, 3 
and Niebuhr to the history of Rome, "was now 
transferred to the eritieism of the saered Writings. 
This method was applied by Sender (who died in 
1791) to the histories of Samson and Esther; 
and a little later De Wette professed to explain 
the Pentateueh as the Epic of the Hebrew Theo- 
craey, pronouncing that it contained no more 
truth than the great Epic of Greece. In the 
year 1802 Bauer extended the application of the 
same principles in a work entitled “A Hebrew 
Mythology of the Old and New Testaments;” and 
his example was soon followed by others. Ae- 
eording to sueh critics the Mythus is not the 
product of design and invention; it presents the 
idea of a fiction unreflectingly formed by the 
united imagination of many, while even they who 
eonstruct it take it for a reality. The allegory, 
on the other hand, is the result of design. 

1 See on “Ideology and Subscription”— Aids to Faith, 
p. 133, &c. 

2 Ideology presents the developed result of Pantheism 
as applied to Christianity. Strauss is the disciple of 
Hegel. “The Christology of the theologian,” writes 
Mons. Renan, “is but the symbolical translation of the 
abstract theses of the philosopher.” [ Etudes d’Hist, 
RUigieuse, 5me ed. p. 157.] 

3 Renan, writing of Strauss, observes: “ Les Proleyo- 
menes d Ilomlre de Wolf devaient necessairement amener 
la Vie de Jtsus n \ib. p. 154]. 
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The representative exponent of the Mythical 
interpretation of Scripture is confessedly D. F. 
Strauss. The first edition of his Leben Jesu was 
published in 1835. Influenced by the success of 
Renan’s Vie de Jesu Strauss has re-written, and 
modified his earlier work, and wc now have a New 
Life of Jesus, published in 1864. 4 His theory 
is as follows : A few persons among his contem¬ 
poraries saw in Jesus of Nazaretli the Jewish 
Messiah, and convineed themselves that all which 
Old Testament prophecy led them to expect of 
Messiah, met in Him. Messiah is the son of 
David : Jesus must, therefore, be born in Bethle¬ 
hem—for so Mieah had foretold. Moses, the 
first deliverer of Israel, had wrought miracles : 
consequently, Messiah, the second deliverer— 
Jesus—must do so likewise. Isaiah had written 
that in Messiah’s days the eyes of the blind shall 
be opened, and the deaf shall hear: thus it 
was known w r hat class of miracles Jesus, as 
Messiah, must perform. The Messianic Myths 
had been growing up from the time of the Baby¬ 
lonish captivity, and earlier : nothing more, there¬ 
fore, remained to be done after the birth of 
Christ, than to transfer the Messianic legends, 
nearly all of them eonstructed already, to Jesus. 

As in similar eases, the Canon of Scripture 
supplies the criterion by which this theory may 
be tested. Strauss himself has said : “It would 
most unquestionably be an argument of decisive 
weight in favour of the credibility of the Biblieal 
history eould it be shewn that it was written by 
eye-witnesses, or even by persons nearly con¬ 
temporaneous with the events narrated.” The 
hypothesis of Gieseler as to the origin of the 
Synoptic Gospels supplied Strauss with the proof 
to the contrary which he required. [Gospels.] 
“ Sinee the opinion,” he writes, “ that the first 
three Gospels originated from oral traditions 
became firmly established, they have been found 
to eontain a continually increasing number of 
Mytlii, and Mythical embellishments.” Strauss, 
adopting, in like manner, Bretsehneider’s denial 
of the Apostolic composition of the fourth Gospel, 
discovers also in it the Mythical element. In 
faet Strauss assumed (in his earlier work) that all 
the Gospel narratives were the product of the 
latter part of the second century. In his later 
work he has been compelled to modify this as¬ 
sumption : “ Soon after the beginning of the 
seeond century,” he now writes, “ certain traees 
are found of the existence ” of the first three 
Gospels ; the fourth “ was not known until after 
the middle of the eentury.” 5 And thus the 
limits within whieh it is asserted that the “ Gos¬ 
pel Myths” were formed, and aeeepted by the 
early Christians as true, become narrower and 
narrower. 

At all events, it is to be borne in mind that 
the Epistles of St. Paul afford a proof of Chris- 

4 He here writes [Pref. p. xil] that the negation 
“what the Gospel history is not’’ —an object whieh is 
his “principal, if not sole consideration,”—“consists in 
this, that in the person and acts of Jesus no supematur- 
alism shall be suffered to remain.” 

s English transl. vol. i. p. 100. Dr. Van Oosterzee 
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tianity detached from all others. The Mythical 
theory has never ventured to assail this testimony 
to the facts of the life of Christ Amid the 
countless assaults of the so-called criticism of 
modem times, the Epistles to the Corinthians, 

writes : “ What the Resurrection of Christ is in the 
historical sphere, the authenticity of John’s Gospel has 
now become in the critical department,—it is the all- 
pervading shibboleth ; and we can hardly deny the re¬ 
mark of Strauss, that we must first be clear on John, 
and his relation to the Synoptic Evangelists, before we 
can say a word concerning the history of our Lord” 
[John's Gospel , Apologctical Lectures, Clarke’s transi¬ 
ts 49, p. 11]. 
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and that to the Romans are, perhaps, the only 
monuments of primitive Christianity which re¬ 
main unassailed; and the central miracle of 
Christianity—the Resurrection—might rest on 
the sole testimony of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Dr. Arnold, who was well-versed 
in all the sceptical theories of history, speaks in 
terms of utter scorn, in one of his letters, of “ the 
idea of men writing Mythic histories between the 
time of Livy and Tacitus, and St. Paul mistak¬ 
ing such for realities.” 1 

1 Life and Correspondence, p. 39G. 
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NAME. By a common usage the authority, 
honour, and power, of a person are frequently re¬ 
presented by the expression “in the name of;” 
and this form of expression as adopted in refer¬ 
ence to the three Divine Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity has often a very wide and important 
theological bearing on the subject in reference to 
which it is used. Thus to prophesy “in the 
Name of the Lord ” is to profess direct communi¬ 
cation with Him, and to claim supreme authority 
for the words which are thus spoken [Deut. xviii. 
22; Jer. xxvi. 9, 16]; and it was an accusa¬ 
tion made by God against some who set them¬ 
selves up as prophets in the days of Jeremiah, 
“The prophets prophesy lies in My Name: I 
sent them not, neither have I commanded them, 
neither spoke unto them ” [Jer. xiv. 14]. So 
also to Hess in the Name of the Lord [Deut. xxi. 
5] is to speak in the authoritative terms “The 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee,” &c. [Numb, 
vi. 24, 27], and this is so interpreted by God 
Himself, “and they shall put My Name upon 
the children of Israel; and I null bless them.” 
The same may be said of other ministrations 
[Deut. xviii. 5, 7, xxi. 5], so that when the work 
of true sacrifice was about to be renewed in Israel, 
Elijah is said to have “ built an altar in the Name 
of the Lord” [1 Kings xviii. 32]. 

Our Blessed Lord adopted this form of expres¬ 
sion in reference to His own Mission, for which 
He claimed the fullest authority as being in the 
Name of His Father : “ I am come in My Lather’s 
Name, and ye receive Me not” [John v. 43]; 
“the works that I do in My Lather’s Name, they 
bear witness of Me ” [John x. 23]. He also used 
it in a similar manner with reference to the mis¬ 
sion of those whom He Himself sent forth, speak¬ 
ing of those who could “ do a miracle in My 
Name ” [Mark ix. 38, 39] ; acknowledging the 
homage of the seventy when they “returned 
again with joy, saying, Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through Thy Name” [Luke x. 
17]; and declaring of His disciples in His last 
words, “ In My Name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues,” &c. [Mark 
xvi. 18], The fulfilment of these promises was 
at once claimed by St. Peter and St. John, when 
the former said to the lame man at the Temple 
gate, “In the Name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk ” [Acts iii. 6]; and the same 
Apostle declared to the multitude that “ His 
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Name, through faith in His Name, hath made 
this man strong” [Acts iii. 16]. 

The authority and power of words spoken and 
acts done in the Name of the Lord Jesus is there¬ 
fore shewn to be analogous to that which belonged 
to those done in the Name of God under the Old 
Testament dispensation, as signified by the words 
previously quoted, “They shall put My Name 
upon the children of Israel, and I will bless 
them.” 

And as this was the case with respect to the 
extraordinary work of the Church which belonged 
to the ages of its foundation, so also it must be 
taken as applying to its ordinary work in per¬ 
petuity. To say or do anything “in the Name 
of” our Lord is not merely to speak that holy 
Name at the time of saying or doing it. Eor any¬ 
thing to be said or done effectually “ in His 
Name ” it must be done by His authority, as the 
act of an earthly sovereign’s officer is only done 
in that sovereign’s name when done with real 
authority, as well as with verbal assertion. Thus 
we arrive at the true force of our Lord’s promises 
respecting prayer, “Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
My Name that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask anything in 
My Name, I will do it” [John xiv. 13, 14]. 
“ Where two or three are gathered together in 
My Name, there am I in the midst of them” 
[Matt, xviii. 20]. The previous illustrations 
shew that these promises involve conditions which 
are by no means to be met by the simple invoca¬ 
tion of our Lord’s Name. As a man is not truly 
an ambassador, qualified to act in the name of 
his sovereign, unless he has been invested with 
authority, and has received commission to do so, in 
the same manner none can truly act in the Name 
of our Lord unless they are authorized and em¬ 
powered to do so. And thus for two or three, or 
any larger number, to be gathered together “ in 
the Name” of Christ is for them to be met 
together under some formal evidence of His 
authority; and to ask in His Name, is not only 
to plead His Mediation, but to ask under the 
authority of His commission. We are thus led 
to the conclusion that as blessing and ministering 
“in the Name of the Lord,” under the Old Tes¬ 
tament Dispensation, was the office of those set 
apart for the ministerial office, so under that of 
the New Testament only those so set apart can 
truly fulfil the condition of the promises made. 


Nature 

The “ two or three gathered together in My 
Name,” therefore, refers to a church assembly, 
with such a ministerial person, so authorized, 
acting as its authorized mouthpiece. [Worship.] 
NATIVITY OF CHBIST. [Christmas. In¬ 
carnation.] 

NATURAL RELIGION. [Religion, Na¬ 
tural.] 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. [Theology, Na¬ 
tural.] 

NATURE. This is a concrete term for ex¬ 
pressing the whole of the qualities belonging to 
a person or thing. Eut as the qualities of things, 
whether animate or inanimate, are seldom entirely 
known, the term is also used very commonly in 
a restricted sense for the more distinctive quali¬ 
ties, or “ characteristics.” Thus one quality of 
the Divine Nature is that God is eternal, and 
hence we say eternity is the nature of God. It 
is also one quality of human nature to be mortal, 
and hence we say mortality is the nature of man. 

NATURE. The visible creation and its 
phenomena. The word has had an ideal person¬ 
ality given to it by poets, and this poetical fancy 
lias been adopted by Deistical writers as if it 
were a reality. Hence, many have accustomed 
themselves to look upon the physical world as 
having an origin and a continued power of exist¬ 
ence distinct from God’s originating creation, and 
His sustaining providential power. Such ideas 
are, however, a mere illogical evasion of truths 
which are based on sound evidence : and a belief 
in “ Nature ” instead of the Creator must logi¬ 
cally end in a belief that everything originates 
and sustains itself. [Miracle. Nature, Laws 
of. Supernatural.] 

NATURE, DIVINE. It may be said that 
the study of the Divine Nature is the ultimate 
and highest problem of all theology—the only 
possible doubt as to its importance being, whether 
any knowledge on the point is attainable, or 
whether the theologian must be content with a 
record of the divine actions. 

As a matter of fact, the Christian revelation 
does contain propositions relative to the Divine 
Nature, and consequently the Christian theolo¬ 
gian is not at liberty to dismiss the problem as 
lying beyond the sphere of study or of know¬ 
ledge. But in approaching the problem, there 
are particular difficulties which appear not only to 
preclude a satisfactory solution, but even a.satis¬ 
factory statement of it. 

It is remarkable that a term of so deep theo¬ 
logical significance, and yet by no means recon¬ 
dite or technical, should occur only once in the 
New Testament [2 Pet. i. 4] • and then in a 
context which proves that it is not used in a 
strictly theological sense. In fact, this passage 
would almost seem to prove, as an extreme in¬ 
stance, that the Divine Nature, if cognoscible at 
all, was only so through the divine acts which 
brought it into relation with man : and therefore, 
that though independent of the divine actions— 
being, in fact, their source and cause—not the 
aggregate of their effects, nor an abstraction from 
their cnaracter,—it was not to be known apart 
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from them. The only proposition that man, even 
inspired, appears able to make with direct refer¬ 
ence to the Divine Nature, is that the divine 
promises enable man to share it. 

It is true that it is difficult to separate the 
doctrines of Christianity as to the Divine Nature 
from those referring to the acts or dispensations 
of God towards the -world. To separate the divine 
attributes from these, or to express the Divine 
Nature in adequate formulae, without self-con¬ 
tradiction, is no doubt impossible. Our only 
method of describing God is in human language ; 
and therefore, whatever our conception be, our 
language is necessarily anthropomorphic. We 
describe God’s actions and attributes by ascrib¬ 
ing to Him certain human relations. Supposing 
that we ascribe them rightly, it must be that the 
propositions ascribing them are true either abso¬ 
lutely or analogically. For instance, we make a 
proposition respecting a divine action , “God will 
judge the world.” We make another, respecting 
a divine attribute, “ God is just.” The first of 
these, hardly any one would say was a statement 
affecting the Divine Nature. Is the second such, 
and in what sense ? Are there any truths of the 
Divine Nature further than those of the Divine 
attributes % And in what sense can each of these 
classes of propositions respecting God be called 
true ? 

In ascribing an action to God, we speak of a 
thing that has a real and necessary relation to 
man, or to some other finite object cognoscible by 
man. There is therefore no reason why human 
thought and language may not be able to con¬ 
ceive and describe it accurately. In the instance 
selected, though the description may not be ac¬ 
curate or adequate, the conception is. By “judg¬ 
ing” we always mean two things: [1] investigat¬ 
ing the guilt of persons accused of crime, and (to 
a certain extent) the merit of persons innocent or 
virtuous : [2] punishing or rew r arding the persons 
under judgment, in proportion to their guilt or 
merit. Now r , in speaking of the Divine Judg¬ 
ment, we do not mean that God investigates the 
guilt or merit of man for His own information, 
nor that He rewards and punishes men in exact 
proportion to their definite actions, in furtherance 
or in breach of His laws; but we do mean that 
He (for other ends) causes their guilt or virtue to 
appear, and rewards or punishes in proportion to 
the merit or guilt of each (though merit and guilt 
are estimated by a different standard than that of 
definite actions known or secret). It is a per¬ 
fectly fair use of the common Avord “judgment” 
to describe this act. Though not performed 
under the same conditions as the human acts for 
which the name Avas invented, its essence is the 
same, i.e. the conditions do not differ in those 
points that determine the meaning of the name. 
When Ave say “ God Avill judge the Avorld,” Ave 
do not knoAV, and do not affirm, that He Avill do 
anything to mankind more than is done in the 
act commonly called “judgment:” Ave do affirm 
that He Avill do Avhat is so involved, though in a 
manner and Avith an object different from those 
of other judges. 
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But when we say “ God is just,” is our pro¬ 
position as adequate, as accurately and literally 
true? Do we mean only that He has in His 
mind the habits, feelings, or affections which we 
call justice? the impartiality, interest in the sub¬ 
jects submitted to His decision, a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, if not to a person, yet to a standard of 
right and wrong external and superior to Himself, 
which constitute, or help to constitute, our notion 
of that virtue ? Clearly not: this would be gross 
anthropomorphism, and imply a finite and subor¬ 
dinate position of the just One. Then do we 
mean only that He acts justly, that His govern¬ 
ment of the Avorld, and disposal of retribution to 
its inhabitants, are conducted according to the 
principles which we call just; those to which a 
man who adheres will be, and will (if the facts 
are known) be universally considered a just man ? 
Ho, we mean more than this : for we should say 
that God was eternally just; was just, therefore, 
before He had creatures to govern or to judge. 
And, moreover, it seems that the statement that 
God is just does not necessarily even involve 
His acting in the manner we consider just. It is 
certain that some people have asserted God’s 
justice, without confessing it to have the same 
rules as man’s : and the fact that it has the same 
may be more fitly proved from the doctrine of 
the Incarnation than regarded as involved in the 
term itself. 

What, then, do we mean by the proposition ? 
We mean to assert a fact of the Divine Nature, 
which, being inconceivable by us for want of 
experience or intuition of its presence, and having 
no term in our language to describe it, we attempt 
to represent by ascribing an attribute to God. 
We mean to say that God’s Nature is such, that 
when He regards an action or person (past, pre¬ 
sent, or future), or when He acts towards a per¬ 
son, His action or regard is characterized by 
something which we call justice, as having some 
analogy to the character of a j ust man. Wherein 
this analogy consists, and how far it reaches, are 
further questions: all that need here be deter¬ 
mined is, that as we mean by a just man not only 
one who does just acts, but who has the formed 
habits, and spontaneous mental affections, that 
lead to them; so by God being just, we mean 
not only that He acts or thinks justly (whatever 
“ justly ” means with Him), but that His Nature 
involves so acting and thinking. If it be asked 
what is meant by its being involved in His 
Nature, perhaps the best explanation would be— 
“ If it were otherwise, He would not be God, or 
not the same God that He is.” To a believer in 
the God of Christianity, or any other exalted 
theism, goodness is part of the meaning of the 
name of God: a God who should not be good, 
would be called an Aliriman, a Demiurge, an 
almighty Spirit of Evil—anything but God. 

And other propositions respecting the Divine 
Nature, besides those which consist of the ascrip¬ 
tion of attributes, seem to conform to this text. 
They concern the Divine Nature, in respect that 
they assert things of God which are true of Him, 
and if they were not, He would be other than He 
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is. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, for in¬ 
stance, is a truth of the Divine Nature. The 
statement may be otherwise worded—the God of 
Catholic Christianity is not the one God, the 
absolute Unit, of (modern) Judaism and Mahom- 
medanism. 1 

There is a somewhat different sense, or rather 
a different usage, of the term ** Divine Nature ” 
from that above explained. The distinction may 
perhaps be thus stated : we have used the word 
thus far as implying “ What God is it is used 
to imply what any one has in virtue of which he 
is Divine. When we speak of our Lord’s Divine 
Nature, in relation to the doctrine of the Incar¬ 
nation, the term is obviously used in a different 
manner from that in which we say, that the 
Divine Nature includes the Trinity of Persons. 
In the one case, to say that we are speaking of 
the Divine Nature means, that we are stating 
essential or analytical judgments of which God is 
the subject: to say so in the other means, that 
we are speaking of a subject of which Deity may 
be predicated. In the former case, the Divine 
Nature is conceived as the whole essence, the 
sum total (directly or by implication) of all the 
true propositions that can be made concerning 
God : in the second, it is (speaking logically) an 
attribute of the Person of Christ that He is 
Divine : His Divine Nature is not the sum total, 
but only a part, of the qualities in virtue of which 
He is What He is. It is only necessary to point 
out the distinction to prevent confusion between 
the two senses of the term. 

NATURE, HUMAN. [Body, Natural. 
Body, Spiritual. Image of God. Soul. 
Spirit.] 

NATURE, LAWS OF. The modes in which 
force, instinct, and will are observed ordinarily 
to act are frequently defined by this inexact term. 
A stone is said to fall to the ground, the heart to 
beat, a beast to feed, a man to think, or all 
animals to die, by “ the daws of nature.” The 
original meaning of the phrase was simply that 
such was the ordinary action of the things animate 
and inanimate to which reference was made, 
according to their constitution and the course of 
events commonly within our knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. But the personification of an idea 
[Nature] has led superficial thinkers to speak of 
a “ law of nature ” as of a rule spontaneously 
adopted and adhered to by this imaginary “na¬ 
ture.” As the one notion is, however, an intel¬ 
lectual evasion of the received ideas respecting 
God, so is the other a similar evasion of those 
respecting the laws which He imposes on all the 
things which He has created. Uninstructed 
conviction, intellectual reflection, and Divine 
rev.elation, all combine in bearing witness that 
the modes in which natural forces act are fixed 
by the Creator; and hence that the' “ laws of 
nature ” are in reality the Divine constitution 
which God’s will has given to things and persons. 

1 See Heine’s Poem on Pedro of Castille: where by 
a sound, because impartial instinct, he states the problem 
between the Jews and Christians as, which is the true 
God, not which is the better description of the common 
God of both. 


Neophyte 

NECESSITY. [Fatalism. Spinozism.] 

NEOLOGY. [Rationalism.] 

NEOPHYTE [ved^vros = “ newly planted”]. 
A term applied to a new convert, i.e. a person 
newly baptized [1 Tim. iii. 6]. 

Among the ceremonies anciently enjoined for 
the Neophytes, there may be mentioned, 

a] The kiss of peace, which was the token of 
brotherhood and union in Christ. 

i] The carrying of lights, to symbolize the 
illumination [^omcr/ad?] which they had received. 

e] The taste of honey and milk, as a type of 
the blessings of the heavenly Canaan, of which 
they were made citizens. 

ii] The delivery of white robes, in token of 
their being cleansed from sin. 1 

The white robes were worn eight days, and 
then laid up in the Church, as witnesses against 
those who violated their professions. The first 
Sunday after Easter was one of the days on 
which the Neophyte put off these garments, 2 and 
hence acquired the name of Dominica in albis. 
From wearing these robes the Neophytes were 
known by the name of Aevxet/xoi'owres. 

It was in the white robe of the Neophyte that 
the Emperor Constantine died [a.d. 337]. He 
had deferred baptism until his end was approach¬ 
ing, and, after receiving it, refused to wear the 
purple. 

In addition to these symbolical ceremonies, 
the Neophyte, whether infant or adult, received 
forthwith, in ancient times, the Seal of Confirma¬ 
tion and the Blessed Sacrament. [Baptism. Con¬ 
firmation.] 

NEO-PLATONISM. The latest school of 
Heathen Philosophy, in which an attempt was 
made to supersede the Atheism of the Academics 
by a system in which Polytheism was practically 
as well as theoretically repudiated, and an alliance 
sought between the residuum of philosophical 
heathenism and Christianity. Neo-Platonism 
arose side by side with the famous Alexandrian 
School, being originated by Ammonius Saccas, 
about a.d. 193, when the great St. Clement was the 
leader of Christian thought in that learned city. 
Some account of this philosophy will be found 
under Eclecticism and Pantheism. In its origi¬ 
nal form it possessed some attractions for the 
Christian philosopher, was not altogether disap¬ 
proved of by St. Clement, and had considerable 
influence on the speculative theology of Origcn, 
the Pseudo-Dionysius, and Maximus liis disciple. 
But Neo-Platonism soon shewed a tendency to 
break off from its friendly attitude towards 
Christianity, and by the time it had passed 
through the hands of Plotinus to those of Por¬ 
phyry, it had become very decidedly antagonistic 
to it. 

NESTORIANISM. A heresy which took its 

1 “ Fulgentcs animas vestis quoque Candida signat; 

Et grege de niveo gaudia pastor habet.” 

Laetant. (Jarm. De Pesurr. Dorn, quoted by Bingliam. 

2 St. Aug. Horn, lxxxvi. De Diversis in Octav. Pasch. 
“Pasclialis solemnitas hodierna festivitate concluditur, 
et ideo bodie neophytorum habitus commutatur; ita 
tamen, ut candor, qui de liabitu deponitur, semper in 
corde teueatur. ” 
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rise in the fifth century from Nestorius, Patri¬ 
arch of Constantinople. From his words and 
illustrations it was inferred that he held there 
were two Persons in Christ, although he never in 
terms asserted such a view, and, indeed, repudiated 
all such inferences drawn from his writings. 
From his own statements the following brief 
summary of his doctrine is drawn up by Dupin. 3 
[1] He expressly rejected the error of those who 
said Christ was a mere man, as Ebion, Paul of 
Samosata, rhotinus. [2] He expressly main¬ 
tained that the Word was united to the hu¬ 
manity in Christ Jesus, and that this union was 
most intimate and strict. [3] He held that these 
two Natures made one Christ, one Son, ono Per¬ 
son ; only made up of two natures. [4] And 
that this one Person may have either divine or 
human properties attributed to Him. Hence he 
willingly spoke of Christ being born of a Virgin, 
suffering, dying: but would not say God was 
born, suffered, died. He rejected the term Oeo-ro- 
/cos as applied to the Virgin, and would only con¬ 
sent to call her X/hcttotokos, the Mother of the 
Person made up of these two Natures. The rejec¬ 
tion of this term by Nestorius was the original cause 
of quarrel. The term was in use, and a specific 
rejection of it seemed to imply a denial of the 
Divinity of Christ; and in point of fact, Nes¬ 
torius did condemn the Hypostatic Union, and 
allowed only a moral union. His expressions 
confirmed this. The Humaiiit} T in Christ was 
the Temple, the Habit, the Veil of the Divinity. 
The union was like that of a husband and wife. 
People connected his views with those of Paul 
of Samosata, who held Christ to be a man only; 
and concluded that he held no real consub- 
stantial union, but one only of operation and 
will. 

This heresy was opposed by Cyril of Alex¬ 
andria, and condemned in the Council of Ephe¬ 
sus [a.d. 431]; the specific error there condemned 
being “that in Jesus Christ our Blessed Savi¬ 
our, there are two distinct Persons, as well 
as two Natures and the doctrine established 
“ that Christ was one Divine Person in whom 
two Natures were most closely and intimately 
united, but without being mixed or confounded 
together.” 

The vitality of the heresy is very remarkable; 
the Nestorians, truly descended from the original 
separation, remaining a distinct body to this day. 
[Theotokos. Badger’s Nestorians and their Rit¬ 
uals. Did. of Sects and Heresies.] 

NEW CREATION. [I.] Predictions of a 
great and universal renovation are, in a more or 
less direct form, an almost invariable feature of 
Biblical Eschatology. Such was the tone of pro¬ 
phecy before Christ’s first Advent, such that of 
the Apostolic writings, and such that of our 
Lord’s own words as recorded in the Gospels and 
the Apocalypse. This may be shortly indicated 
by the words of an ancient prophecy, “ Behold, 
I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come into 
mind” [Isa. lxv. 17; cf lxvi. 22]; those of an Apos- 
3 Dupin, Bibliotheque, i. 442, ed. 1722. 
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tolical epistle, “ The heavens sliall pass away with 
a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat; the earth also, and the works that 
arc therein shall be burned up . . . Nevertheless 
we, according to His promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, wherein dwcllcth righte¬ 
ousness” [1 Pet. iii. 10, 13]; and those of the 
great Christian propheey, “ I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth were passed away. . . . And He that sat 
upon the throne said, Behold, I make all things 
new” [Rev. xxi. 1, 5]. 

That these predictions of a new creation are 
figurative is an easy explanation, and it may be 
in some slight degree corroborated by the fact 
that the kingdom of Christ is a re-creation of 
human nature in His own Person by His Incarna¬ 
tion, and of the souls of mankind by their regene¬ 
ration in Holy Baptism. Sueli an explanation, 
however, reaches but a little way towards drawing 
out the meaning of the predictions in question, 
for even if they include that which it refers to 
(as is not unlikely from the analogy of our Lord’s 
own prophetic language), they yet undoubtedly 
look beyond it and point unmistakeably to a new 
creation, not of souls, but of the material earth, 
its surrounding “ heaven ” or heavens, and the 
works, as well as the beings, which it contains. 

The chief difficulty in the way of belief in such 
a renovation is probably that which arises from 
the accompanying prediction of a preceding de¬ 
struction. Looking on the changes which are 
wrought on the surface of the earth, or -which 
have been wrought during the historic ages, wc 
observe that the whole sum of them, after all 
the ordinary, and all the convulsive, operations 
of the physical forces which affect them, falls far 
short of anything approaching the magnitude of 
so stupendous a change as that which would be 
made by a destructive catastrophe such as is pre¬ 
dicted. The terrific operation of fire on the body 
of the sun is now, however, well known to scien¬ 
tific observers, as well as the vast and most rapid 
changes which it effects. There is no difficulty 
in believing that such changes may be effected 
on the body of the earth, when we observe enor¬ 
mous craters to be almost instantly created on 
that of the sun—so enormous that many planets 
as large as the earth might be engulphed in them, 
and so intensely heated that tlio very granite 
-would melt in the midst of them. 

A more formidable objection is one drawn from 
the moral aspect of such a destruction. Allow¬ 
ing that it is reasonable to set aside the physical 
difficulty as being confuted by scientific know¬ 
ledge not less than by a priori reasonings as to 
Almighty Power, is it consistent with our ideas 
of God’s attributes that the magnificent works of 


man, works of architecture, engineering, art, and 
skill,—works that betoken the use of God’s own 
gifts of intellect, and the progress of humanity 
in the development of those powers, and the 
application of those materials, with which the 
Creator has provided it,—that these should be 
utterly destroyed? Can there be no consecration 
of man’s handiwork, by which it may be syin- 
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bolically renovated ? Must the very foundations 
of the earth and all that rests upon them be 
utterly broken up before the palaee of the New 
Creation can be erected? Would not such a 
destruction, we are almost tempted to say, be a 
kind of ivaste , and contrary to the first principles 
on which God’s Providence is ever working ? 

No doubt such objections as these, and many 
more such, will arise in thoughtful minds; and 
no doubt they will be accompanied by a wish to 
understand the statements of the Bible in some 
easier way; to adopt a metaphorical meaning, for 
example, sueli as would take the new creation of 
heaven and earth to be a moral regeneration, and 
the passing away of the old creation as the cessa¬ 
tion of sin. 

But St. Peter appears to have been inspired to 
meet such objections with a plain contradiction 
beforehand. For when he is about to speak of 
the destruction of the earth and the heavens in a 
manner that quite shuts out the idea of his words 
being intended to be metaphorical, he prefaces 
the awful statement by predicting that in the last 
days there will come scoffers, arguing that from 
the apparent firmness and permanence of all 
things for so many ages there is no probability 
of their future actual destruction. The Apostle 
therefore warns us off from such objections, and 
leaves us little rational ground for supposing a 
metaphor to have been intended by the words 
“ new heaven and new earth.” 

And perhaps we may be better reconciled to a 
literal sense of these words if we take into ac¬ 
count a few considerations respecting the power 
and authority of the Creator and His probable 
purpose in organizing a New Creation. 

1. It is manifest that all things belong to 
God to deal with as He may think proper: there 
is no known law by which He binds Himself to 
preserve as it now stands either the Creation of 
His own hands, or the handiwork of the race 
that He has created. 

2. The infinite power of an Almighty Creator 
that ean call forth a New Creation at His will, 
makes the destruction of many worlds a matter 
of no importance in the vast scheme of His gene¬ 
ral purposes and His eternal existence. “ Behold 
the nations are as a drop of a bucket and are 
counted as the small dust of the balance : behold, 
He taketh up the isles as a very little thing, and 
Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts 
thereof sufficient for a burnt offering. All nations 
before Him are as nothing, and they are counted 
to Him less than nothing and vanity” [Isa. xl. 
15-17], Or, to use a homely simile, as we often 
sec portions of beautiful columns, mouldings, and 
earvings built into the rubble of mediaeval ehurches 
as if they were common stones of no value, and 
are aware that this was done by builders who 
knew that they could produce better work than 
that which they -were concealing or partially 
destroying—so we know the great Architect of 
the Universe can replace all that He eauses or 
suffers to be destroyed with a New Creation of 
still greater beauty, glory, magnitude, and use, 
without effort and at any moment. 
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3. And this seems as if it led up to the object 
of so wide a destruction as that implied by the 
words of Holy Scripture. The “ whole creation 
gvoancth and travailcth together/’ fallen with 
fallen man, even in Christ’s Dispensation degen¬ 
erating age by age, and removing further and 
further from the high standard of perfection in 
which it first came forth from the hands of the 
Creator. It is to make room for a perfect crea¬ 
tion that this degenerated one is to pass away : 
to make room for one in which there will be 
no capacity for degeneration, no trace of imper¬ 
fection, no stain of a will adverse to the Will of 
Cod. 

By the consideration of truths such as these 
we may fortify our faith in the word which God 
has four times spoken by His prophets ; and 
believing that we can see some reasons why there 
should be a new Heaven and a new Earth, believe 
also that there are many others which arc beyond 
our knowledge, and that therefore our safest 
course is to take the Divine proclamation simply 
and literally as it stands. Whether by an utter 
destruction and an entirely new Creation, or 
Avhethor (as is more probable) by a regeneration 
and purification effected by fire, in some way or 
other God will cause the heavens and earth that 
now arc to pass away; and wall fulfil His own 
words, “ Behold I make all things new,” in the 
sense of a material renovation. 

II. And although it would be venturesome to 
pursue this idea of a new Creation into details, 
by speculating as to the new features that will 
characterize the abode of mankind, and its celes¬ 
tial surroundings, we are fully justified in follow¬ 
ing it up as regards our own nature. Respecting 
human nature there is no room whatever for 
doubt. It will be taken into the presence of its 
Creator after having passed again under His 
creating hand, renovated into a perfectness of 
condition even greater than that which belonged 
to it in its most perfect temporal condition. 

1. First it is to be considered that there will be 
a new Creation of the body. “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption” [1 Cor. 
xv. 20]. Such is the truth which St. Paul 
declares to us when he is dealing theologically 
with the question of the resurrection. Such also 
is the truth that we are taught by the very 
instinct of self-consciousness. It is not bodies 
such as we are provided with for the work of this 
world that will be suited to inhabit a new earth, 
or to stand in the immediate presence-chamber of 
the all-glorious and all-holy God. Such bodies as 
these can never be dissociated from imperfection 
and degeneration, disease, decay, and dissolution. 
They are endowed with functions that are evi¬ 
dently incompatible with a never-ending immor¬ 
tality: and we cannot imagine hunger, thirst, and 
the capacities and desires which are most charac¬ 
teristic of bodily life as it now is, to have 
any place in heaven. They exist under laws 
that involve the loss of strength, vigour, and 
beauty, after the lapse of a few score years, 
and we cannot imagine the wrinkles, or weak- 
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ness, or decrepitude, of old age, to have any 
consistency with the perpetual youth of a reno¬ 
vated creation. 

Hence the same inspired teacher tells us that 
the body which is sown in corruption is raised in 
incorruption, that 'which is sown in dishonour is 
raised in glory, that which is sown in weakness 
is raised in power, that which is sown a natural 
body is raised a spiritual body; . . . this corrup¬ 
tible must put on ineorruption and this mortal 
must put on immortality. These are most won¬ 
derful statements, but can we gain from them, from 
other light of Holy Scripture, or from the light 
of our own experiences, observations, and reason¬ 
ings, any definite ideas on the subject of this 
renovated body Avhich is to find itself fit for 
making a home of a renovated world? It is 
almost impossible to do so except by a string of 
negatives. F or the spiritual body of the resurrection 
era there will be no hunger nor thirst, no marry¬ 
ing nor giving in marriage, no pain, no suffering, 
no decay, no dissolution. It will answer to the 
great Catholic dogma “I believe in the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body,” “ the resurrection of the flesh,” 
in such a manner that every one will have a ready 
consciousness of identity, as of something restored 
which had long been lost, and yet it will be “ a 
spiritual body,” one of which, if Ave can positively 
say “ it is the same,” we must also say Avith equal 
certainty “ it is not the same.” Perhaps the very 
phrase “spiritual body,” which sounds like a 
contradiction of terms, contains the real explana¬ 
tion as far as Ave can now reach it. That Avhich 
we think of in this life as the human body is a 
complex structure of substances and organs Avhosc 
principal purposes are those of sense: but even 
as it noAv exists Ave can discover traces of a lower 
organization and a higher organization. There is 
that which seems at once to be of the earth 
earthy, that which the Scripture calls “ flesh and 
blood,” the grosser organization associated Avitli 
the maintenance of animal life and action : and 
there is also that Avhich wc find little difficulty 
in associating with spiritual life and action, the 
nervous system, or that portion of it which is 
connected with the organs and facilities whereby 
the mind works and communicates with the world 
around. The one seems to belong to our bodies 
in common with the bodies of creatures loAvcr 
than ourselves in the scale of creation, the other 
to belong to those bodies in common with beings 
higher than ourselves. We easily believe of 
angels that they speak and think, and reason; 
that they see and hear; that they remember and 
increase in knoAvledge ; that they love and adore : 
and some of these properties Avhich belong to 
men and angels avc dare to think of as belonging 
even to God. Is there not then in that part of 
our bodily system Avhich enables us to do all this 
Avhich is done even by angels and by One higher 
than angels, the germ of that “spiritual body” 
which can “ inherit the kingdom of God ? ” And 
may Ave not A r enture to think of the resurrection 
of the body as a clothing again of our souls and 
spirits Avith all the organizations that belong to 
the higher part of our being, while that which 
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“belongs to the lower part lies for 'ever in the dust 
with which it has mingled ? 

And it is not difficult to imagine of bodies so 
regenerated that they find their original Pattern 
in the body that arose from the grave three days 
after death, and afterwards ascended into heaven. 
It is, in fact, most easy and most rational to 
believe that as the Incarnation of the Son of God 
was the New Creation of a Man perfect in body 
and soul, so it was the first step in the New 
Creation of all human nature: and that as 
we have borne in our bodies the image of the 
earthy, which is the First Adam, so in our bodies 
also we shall bear the Image of the Heavenly, 
which is the Second Adam. [Resurrection oe 
Christ.] 

And thus when the word has gone forth, 
“ Behold I make all things new,” this will be a 
part of that new creation, that the bodies of the 
redeemed will be as the glorified body of Him 
who is not ashamed to call them brethren, bodies 
such as were laid in the grave, and with some¬ 
thing about them yet which identified them with 
a former life; and yet spiritual bodies on which 
the Incarnation will have done its thorough work 
by restoring to them their share in the Image of 
God: making them ever pure, ever incapable of 
evil, of degeneracy, or of decay. [Resurrection 
of the Body. Body, Spiritual.] 

2. Secondly, as the external features of human 
nature will be thus renovated, so also will there 
be a renovation of all that belongs to its mental 
and spiritual faculties. 

Towards such a New Creation it is easy to see 
that the work of the Incarnation has ever been 
tending. What man lost by the Fall he regains 
by his restoration in Christ. Man lost the Image 
of God, but the express Image of the Father took 
upon Him the fallen nature, raised it to its first 
estate in His own Person, and made it possible 
for it to regain that position in the persons of all 
men. Man lost by the Fall the Spirit which 
was breathed into him so that he became a living 
soul, but the Holy Spirit descended to dwell in 
the Church on earth, and to continue the power 
of the Incarnation; and now each sacramentally 
built up man has the loss repaired, and becomes 
once more body, soul, and spirit, as in his first 
creation. [Spirit.] 

But this is a gradual, not a sudden work, and 
although in the first regeneration of human na¬ 
ture at Holy Baptism, and in all subsequent 
stages of sacramental edification, the Lord is 
causing it to go through a process of renovation 
and re-creation, the climax of that building up of 
the restored spirit of man will only be attained 
when the final fiat of re-creation goes forth. 
Under the operation of such a re-creation, 
that which we sometimes call “ the religious 
faculty ” will become supreme among all the 
mental qualities of our nature. Then, too, all 
evil passions, all sorrows, all cares, having passed 
away as part of the former things that have no 
place in the renewed world, it is reasonable to be¬ 
lieve that other mental faculties will have room to 
develope in a degree for which there has been no 
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sufficient opportunity in this life; so that the in¬ 
telligence of each one of the renovated persons 
will be like the intelligence of an angel. And 
thus, all that is good and all that is noble in the 
spiritual and intellectual part of human nature, 
will become infinitely more good and infinitely 
more noble still. The humblest sinner of this 
life that attains to the life everlasting will stand 
as a glorious saint before the throne of God. 
And the lowliest intellect will be so cleared, so 
vivified and developed, by the making of all 
things new, that there will be no such thing as 
ignorance—as we now understand it—possible, 
nor any bar set up by the will to the attainment 
of an exalted reach of knowledge. 

It seems then that we must blend together the 
highest earthly saintliness and the highest earthly 
intelligence if we seek for a type of the perfectly 
renovated inner nature of man. And when we 
have thus gained some idea of what will be 
effected by the New Creation, we still have to 
remember that this type of the new created mind 
and spirit of man places us only on the tlireshold 
of his future life. He will go on, without limit 
of time and age, dwelling in close communion 
with the all-holy and all-knowing God; and 
from the perpetual, shining of that “ Light which 
no man” in his mortal condition “can approach 
unto,” there must be a never-ceasing growth of 
saintliness and intelligence, a development of 
each which can find no limit short of the holi¬ 
ness and knowledge of the One who is without 
bounds. 

III. Finally, as the renovation of the material 
world, and of the corporeal and incorporeal parts 
of man’s nature, will alter all the conditions of 
what we should call from our present standpoint 
man’s existence and work in the world, so also it 
will alter those of his existence in the Church. 
And hence, among the revelations of that future 
life which were made to St. John, there was a 
special one of a “New Jerusalem coming down 
from God, out of heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband” [Rev. xxi. 2]. 

We are all familiar with the glorious things 
which are spoken of this city of our God. In- 
wrought with our habitual devotions as they 
dwell on the future are such words as 

“ With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 

Thy streets with emeralds blaze, 

The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays.” 

But we are probably disposed to dwell on these 
glorious pictures of the holy city without a suffi¬ 
cient recognition of the fact that they represent a 
development and New Creation of the religious 
life, and especially of that part of it which is as¬ 
sociated with Divine worship. For this renovation 
of the religious life and of Divine worship is also 
the glorious climax of our Lord’s Incarnation: 
and therefore the coming down of the New Jeru¬ 
salem from God is followed by “ a great voice 
out of heaven,” which recalls to our mind the 
fact that our Lord’s Incarnation was a taber¬ 
nacling of the Deity in the Humanity. “ I heard 
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a great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and He will dwell 
with them, and they shall be His people, and 
God Himself shall be with them and be their 
God” [Bev. xxi. 3]. 

That same Presence of God, therefore, which 
has been at once the great power of the religious 
life and the great objeet of Divine worship in 
the Church Militant, will be the same in the 
Church Triumphant. As God is now with Iiis 
people in the Sacraments, whose vitality is 
derived from the Incarnation, so will He be 
with them then in a direct Presence, the power 
of which will be to them a perpetual Light and 
an inexhaustible Life. And as now God is in 
His holy Temple, and thither we gather that be¬ 
fore His altar we may bow down in adoration of 
His mystical Presence, so then, when there shall 
be no temple in the Holy City, “for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the Temple of 
it” [Rev. xxi. 22], the glorious and visible Pre¬ 
sence of Him that sittetli on the Throne will be 
that before which the elders will cast down their 
erowns, and the vast multitude of the redeemed 
sing forth their hallelujahs. ^ A 

Thus the Church Militant will develope into 
the Chureli Triumphant; Christ’s First and His 
Second Advent will prove to be two stages in 
the mighty work of Hew Creation. The former 
things .that are to pass away—a degenerated 
world, a fallen man, an imperfect religious life, a 
halting worship—all these having derived what 
good there has been in them from the first stage 
of the Hew Creation, that good wall still remain, 
even though their distinctive characteristics of 
evil, weakness, and imperfection will have been 
burnt out, and annihilated. But God is pleased 
that there should be a degenerated world, and a 
fallen man, and an imperfect religious life, and a 
halting worship no longer, and therefore the 
second stage of the mighty work of the Incarna¬ 
tion will bo attained in the complete fulfilment 
of the words, “ Behold I make all things new. ” 
HEW TESTAMEHT. [Testament.] 
.HICEHE CREED. The Creed put forth by 
the Council of Hice [a.d. 325], and completed at 
Constantinople [a.d. 381], This has always been 
known as the Hicene Creed, though not framed 
by the Fathers of the first General Council. They 
adopted the existing Oriental Creed, as the Roman 
or Apostles’ Creed was followed by the churches 
of the West. Eusebius the historian exhibited 
it to the eouncil as the ancient Creed of the 
Church of Caesarea, of which he was the bishop. 
Doubtless it had descended in that church from 
primitive times. A general likeness may be ob¬ 
served between it and the Creed of Antioch, as 
given by Lucian the Martyr [Socr. 11. E. iii. 5, 
vi. 12], The only addition made to it by the 
eouncil was the insertion of the term opoovdiov 
t(5 Ear pi, “ of one substance Avith the Father,” 
rendering the Creed all that could be Avislied as a 
standard of orthodoxy. [Aiiianism. Creeds.] 
Ho other alteration Avas made, evos povov -poa- 
cyypa<£evTos prjparos too opoovdiov. [Eus. Ep. acl 
Ccesar. ,• Socr. II. E. i. 8]. Eusebius says ex- 
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pressly that this Avas no new term: “We are 
aAvare that eertain illustrious bishops and Avriters 
among the ancients have made use of this expres¬ 
sion opoovdiov in defining the Godhead of the 
Father and Son ” [ibid.\ Athanasius declares the 
same thing in his epistle to the African bishops, 
and states that the term AA r as ineorporated in the 
Hicene Creed on the authority of ancient bishops ; 
ry paprvpla tmv apyafW i— lctkottmv. In the 
preceding eentury Dionysius of Alexandria still 
appeals to older Avriters Avho used the expression, 

TO bpoOVdlOV T<0 n<X7pt 61 pi]peVOV V7TO TO>V d y'lViV 

Trarepwv [Athanas. de Sent. Dionys .]. Origen, 
the preeeptor of Dionysius, used the Avord in 
the same sense as the Hicene Couneil, as shewn 
by Ruffinus, and Pamphilus in his apology. Ter- 
tullian, writing in Latin Avliile he thought in 
Greek, as Avas often the case AA 7 ith him, says that 
the three persons of the Godhead Avere “unius 
substantiae ” \Adv. Prux. 11], Avliich Avas the equi¬ 
valent for opoovdiov, as Bishop Bull affirms; so 
also Ruffinus, “unius substantia, quod Graece 
bpoovd lov dicitur” [Ruff, de Deprav. llbr. Orig.\ 
The term itself Avas coined in the philosophical 
schools of ancient Greece : thus Aristotle affirmed 
the consubstantial character of the stars, opoovdia 
oe iravro. bxrrpa ; and Porphyry uses it Avith re¬ 
spect to the soul of life or vital principle that 
man shares with the loAver animals, el'ye opoovdioi 
at rwv (coojv A^vyat qperepous [Porpli. de Absthl. 
db esu Anim. i. 19]. Hence it Avas adopted by the 
Gnostic heretics to express the oneness of nature 
that existed between the psychic seed of the hu¬ 
man race and Demiurge [Iren. Gontr. Ilcer. i. 9,10, 
Cambr. ed.]. The term fell into a certain degree 
of discredit Avlren Paul of Samosata made use of 
it in his heretical Christology. He maintained 
that our Lord had no pre-existenee before His 
birth of the Virgin Mary, and that he could only 
be consubstantial Avith the Father through the 
deification of His mortal body. The very gain¬ 
saying of heresy thus helped to establish the 
high antiquity of the term as used by the Church. 
The Council of Antioch denied the eonsubstan- 
tiality of the Son in this gross sense, but left no 
doubt as to their belief in the eternally Divine 
Substance of the Word, though they suppressed 
for the time the term opoovdiov as having been 
rendered suspicious by Paul. Altogether there 
ean be no doubt but that the term Avas well 
knoAvn and of familiar use for more than a een¬ 
tury before the Church stereotyped it in her 
Creed at Hice. 

The Caesarean Creed contained the clause, 
“ God of God,” Avhicli Avas omitted by the Fathers 
at Constantinople, but was aftenvards restored to 
its position. On the unauthorized insertion of 
“Filioque” by the Spanish Church see that 
article. The final clauses were added at Con¬ 
stantinople, the Hieene formula having ended 
Avith ko.I et? to Evevjia to ayiov. But mid- 
Avay betAveen the tAvo councils Epiphanius indi¬ 
cates three elauses in his longer ereed as used 
by the Church of Cyprus. It is probable there¬ 
fore that the Creed of Caesarea also contained 
them, but Eusebius having quoted so much of 
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the formula as was germane to his purpose, 
stopped when he came to the expression of faith 
in the Holy Spirit, in order that he might assert 
the hypostatic unity of each person; and so never 
completed the words of the Creed. The Creed 
so foreclosed by Eusebius remained on record as 
the faith of the Nicene Fathers, an anathema 
against all who held Arian notions having been 
substituted for the closing words of Eusebius. 
The Creed thus framed was used for catechetical 
instruction, and was the baptismal confession of 
faith, as in fact it had been from the earliest days 
[Euseb. ad Caesar. ]; but it had no place in the 
liturgy until the time of Peter Fullo, Bishop of 
Antioch, who embodied it in the service [a.d. 
471]. Timothy, Patriareh of Constantinople, 
adopted the same course [a.d. 511]. In the 
third Council of Toledo [a.d. 589] the Spanish 
Chureh made it part of the Liturgy as an antidote 
to the Arianism of the Goths. The Galliean 
Church admitted it soon afterwards, but it was 
only received into the Ordo Eomanus a.d. 1014. 
The scandal of centuries caused by the schism 
between the churches of the East and West, a.d. 
1054 [Filioque], can probably be removed only 
by a recurrence to the form set forth with autho¬ 
rity by the primitive eouncils. [See Bull’s De- 
fensio Fid. Nic.; Blunt’s Annotated Prayer 
Book, Nicene Creed; and Harvey’s Hist, and 
Theology of the Three Creeds. 

NICOL ALLANS. These are mentioned in 
our Lord’s words to St. John for the angel of 
the Church of Ephesus, “But this thou hast, 
that thou hatest the deeds of the Nicolaitans, 
which I also hateand also in those to the 
Church of Pergamos, “ So hast thou also them 
that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans, which 
thing I hate” [Eev. ii. 6-15]. Many waiters 
associate them with the followers of Balaam men¬ 
tioned in the verse preceding the one last quoted, 
as well as by St. Peter and St. Jude [2 Pet. ii. 
15; Jude 11; Eev. ii. 14], and a supposed 
analogy between the Hebrew name Balaam and 
the Greek Nicolas has been thought to confirm 
this identity. The two sects—or perhaps rather 
parties in the Church—seem, however, to be 
spoken of in the Bevelation as distinct from each 
other, though both to be found in the Church of 
Pergamos; and, if so, the Nicolaitans are not 
mentioned in any way that will characterize their 
principles. But Irenams says: “The Nicolaitans 
are the followers of that Nicolas who was one of 
the seven first ordained to the diaconate by the 
Apostles. They lead lives of unrestrained indul¬ 
gence. The character of these men is very 
plainly pointed out in the Apocalypse of St. 
John, as teaching that it is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence to practise fornication, and to eat things 
offered to idols” [Iren. Contr. Haeres. i. 26]. Hip- 
polytus gives a similar account of them [Beeves. 
vii. 24], and so does Epiphanius [Adv. Hceres. I. ii. 
25]. Clement of Alexandria, however, distinctly 
declares that he can find no reason for thinking 
that Nicolas the Deacon was given to immoralities 
[Stromat. iii. 4], and Theodoret says that his 
name was falsely given to the sect. The diffi- 
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culty in ascertaining anything authentic about 
this sect probably arises from its subsequent exist¬ 
ence under some other name, or from its princi¬ 
ples being absorbed by later sects. [Diet, of 
Sects and Heresies.] 

NOETIANS. [Patripassianism.] 
NOMINALISM. [Theology, Scholastic. 
Conceptualism.] 

NONCONEOEMITY. Before the Eeforma- 
tion, and for some years after the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, there was no organized 
body of Separatists from the Church of England. 
In many respects the Lollards elosely resembled 
the Puritans of Elizabeth’s time; and it is pro¬ 
bable that, notwithstanding the check received 
from the sanguinary law of Henry IV., many 
held the principles of Wickliffe down to the 
time of Henry VIII. But Lollardism, though it 
had its conventicles and schools, did not organize 
itself into a sect and secede. The Christian 
Brethren [see Blunt’s History of the Reformation, 
p. 525] and the Cambridge party [75. p. 527], 
who, if not Lollards in name, no doubt sprang 
from the Lollards, were still parties w'ithin the 
Church. Lollardism contributed largely to form 
that state of the public mind which in England 
produced the Eeformation, but most largely 
that in it which produced the evils that accom¬ 
panied the Eeformation. The coekle had out¬ 
grown the wheat. Lollardism embraced in its 
doctrines errors and half truths; it embraced in 
its ranks turbulent and designing fanatics, both 
political and religious; and to its influence 
must be ascribed much of the insubordination 
and superstitious zeal which engendered Noncon¬ 
formity. 

Again, the followers of the Anabaptists cannot 
be considered as, by themselves, an organized 
body of Separatists. After the taking of Munster 
in 1535, Anabaptists found their way through 
Holland into England. The first notice of them 
in English history is in 1538. The English who 
joined them were treated by Elizabeth just as she 
treated the foreigners themselves, being ordered 
to depart the realm. Notwithstanding the order 
several remained, and joined the French and 
Dutch congregations in London and in towns 
near the coast. From these, there can be little 
doubt, sprung the sect of the Baptists, who may 
be distinguished from their parent stock in 1620, 
when they presented a petition to Parliament dis¬ 
claiming the false notions of the Anabaptists; 
aud who became an organized sect under Henry 
Jessey in 1640. 

Nonconformity properly begins with the refu¬ 
gees from Frankfort and Geneva. They brought 
back with them Genevan doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. After some years of contest, which 
turned principally on the question of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal dress, separate congregations were formed in 
1566, in which the Prayer Book was wholly laid 
aside and the service was conducted by the book 
of the English refugees at Geneva. Among the 
leaders of these Separatists, Cartwright held that 
presbyters assembled in synod had an authority the 
same in kind with that of bishops. He was the 
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founder of the Presbyterians, aided in his enter¬ 
prise by the influence and example of Scotland, 
which had well learned the lessons of Geneva. 
Brown found the Ecclesia in the congregation, 
and denied the authority both of bishop and 
synod. From him descend the Independents, 
Robinson being the founder of tlie separate sect. 
In later times the Quakers appear in consider¬ 
able numbers. Amidst the fanatical excitement 
of the Rebellion they gathered quickly round 
Fox, who began preaching in 1650. 

There were some minor vsects, such as the 
Family of Love, an offshoot of the Anabaptists ; 
but the four sects, Presbyterians, Independents, 
Baptists, and Quakers, with the Popish recusants, 
make up the great body of Nonconformists until 
the rise of Wesleyan Methodism. Against these 
it was that Canons and Acts of Parliament were 
directed. 

1. Ecclesiastical Censures. Canons III. to XII. 
declare the Church of England a true and Apos¬ 
tolical Church, and censure the impugners of her 
public worship, of her Articles, of her rites and 
ceremonies, of her government, of her forms of 
consecration and ordination. They censure also 
the authors and maintainors of schism, schismatics, 
conventicles, and constitutions made in conven¬ 
ticles. Canon LXXIII. forbade ministers to hold 
private conventicles. Articles XX. On the autho¬ 
rity of the Church, and XXIII. Of ministering in 
the Congregation, directly contradict the principles 
of Nonconformity. Such statements and cen¬ 
sures are, of course, within the province of every 
national Church. 

2. Acts of Parliament. Nonconformity began, 
as we have seen, in Elizabeth’s time. Earlier 
Statutes then, such as Henry VIII.’s, were directed 
against heresies, and against overt acts of opposi¬ 
tion to the established order by those who still 
considered themselves to be members of the 
Church. When separate congregations were 
formed, simple Nonconformity was made punish¬ 
able. At the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, her 
council suggested to her that those Protestants 
who affected improper alterations, and were for 
throwing the ecclesiastical polity into a new form, 
ought to receive an early check : it being by no 
means advisable to allow more than one church. 

By 1 Eliz. cap. 2, sec. 14, all persons are com¬ 
manded to resort to church, and absentees are to 
be fined twelve pence for eacli non-attendance. 
By 23 Eliz. cap. 1, sec. 5, the forfeit is increased 
to £20 a month: and after twelve months’ absence 
the absentee is to be bound himself, and to find 
sureties in £200 at least until lie conform. 
Those 'who maintain a schoolmaster who is not a 
church-goer shall forfeit £10 a month. 

By 20 Eliz. cap. 6 sec. 4, 6, on defaidt of pay¬ 
ment of the £20 a month, the Queen may, by 
process out of the exchequer, seize all the goods 
and two parts of the lands of such offender. 

During these years, the Court of High Com¬ 
mission 1 had been labouring to suppress Puritan- 

1 This court was established by the Act of Supremacy 
[1 Eliz. cap. 1], which restored ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
to the Crown. Nothing can be more comprehensive, 
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ism, but its efforts were often thwarted by the 
interference of the Earl of Leicester. At length, 
in 1593, the first conventicle act was passed, the 
precursor of the Act of a.d. 1664. By 35 Eliz. 
cap. 1, those not present at divine service for a 
month, and those who move and persuade people 
to deny the Queen’s authority in causes ecclesias¬ 
tical, and to that end persuade people to forbear 
church and to frequent conventicles, are to be 
committed to prison without bail till they con¬ 
form and make the submission prescribed in the 
Act: failing to make which submission within 
three months, they arc to abjure and depart tlie 
realm, failing which they are declared guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. This Act, 
though made to continue no longer than the end 
of the next session of Parliament, was afterwards 
kept in force by the two succeeding Parliaments 
of this reign. And its penalties were not repealed 
until 1 Will. & Mary, cap. 18, sec. 4. 

In 1593 there was also passed an Act against 
Popish recusants, by which they were confined 
within five miles of their respective dwellings. 

. Elizabeth’s Act was declared by Charles II.’s 
Conventicle Act [a.d. 1664] to be in force. This 
latter Act [22 Car. II. cap. 1] imposes, for being 
present at a conventicle, under colour or pretence 
of any exercise of religion, at which there shall 
be five or more persons assembled above the 
household, a penalty of £5 or three months’ 
imprisonment; for the second offence, £10 or six 
months ; for the third offence transportation for 
seven years. It orders conventicles to be dis¬ 
persed by military force, or by magistrates by what 
force they can raise. In the next year [a.d. 1665] 
was passed the Five-Mile Act, which enacts that 
those in orders, or pretended orders, who have not 
made declaration of assent and consent to the use 
of the Book of Common Prayer, and taken and 
subscribed the oath of the illegality of taking 
arms against the King, shall not come, except in 
passing upon the road, within five miles of any 
city or town corporate. 

By the Conventicle Act, a.d. 1670, any one 
magistrate is empowered to impose a fine of five 
shillings for being present at a conventicle (which 
is defined as before); ten shillings upon the 
second offence; £20 for preaching or teaching; 
£20 on the owner of the premises in which the 
conventicle is held. 

Lastly, in 1672, the Test Act was passed “for 
preventing dangers which may happen from 
Popish recusants,” enacting that all in place or 
office, civil or military, under the Crown, or in 
receipt of any pay or salary by r patent or grant, 
shall take the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, 
and shall receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper within three months after admittance. 
So stood the law until the Toleration Act of a.d. 
1688. 

The Statutes which have been named proceed on 

Collier observes, than the terms of the clause which em¬ 
powers the Queen to erect this court. The whole compass 
of Church discipline seems transferred upon the Crown. 
The High Commission Court, and the Court of Star 
Chamber (a Judicial Committee of the Privy Council), 
were suppressed in 1641. 
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two principles whieh used to be thought unde¬ 
niable, viz. that the Churehand the Commonwealth 
are eo-extensive, the same body under its two 
aspeets; and that tlie government of sueh a Chris¬ 
tian state lias the duty of training its subje'ets in 
Christian truth and religious practice. Eulers, it 
was thought, were bound to enforce the observance 
of Church laws as well as of the laws of a seeular 
political eeonomy. The former of these was, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, no sueh Utopian 
notion as it now appears to be. For the first ten 
years of Elizabeth’s reign Papists frequented the 
English service, and it might have been not un¬ 
reasonably hoped that sueh a reformation was 
possible as would retain the whole nation in the 
established Clmreh. So long as this theory of the 
identity of the Chureli and nation appeared not 
impossible to realize (and there is no wonder that 
patriotic statesmen were slow to relinquish it), it 
followed inevitably that temporal penalties were 
added to spiritual censures, that breaches of 
Church bounds were met by strict enactments. 
Eebellion against the Church was also rebellion 
against the State. And in point of faet, secession 
from the Church was aeeompanied by insurrection 
against the Government. The eonspiraey of 
Haeket and Coppinger was just before the pass¬ 
ing of the Act of a.d. 1593. Presbyteries and 
independent congregations would lead, it was well 
understood, to the overthrow of temporal as well 
as spiritual thrones. Eebellion against the sove¬ 
reign began with disobedience in religion, and 
disobedience in religion was dealt with according 
to its results. The hundred and thirty years 
from Elizabeth’s aeeession to the Eevolution are 
the attempt to realize the high ideal of the true 
union and eoineidenee of Church and State. 
[Dissenters. Schism. Did. of Sects and 
Heresies.] 

NONJUEOES. Those who refused the oath 
of allegianee to William and Mary at the Eevolu¬ 
tion. William and Mary were proclaimed Iving 
and Queen of England, February 13th, 1689. 
Two new oaths of allegianee and supremacy were 
immediately framed, whieh were to be taken by all 
in offiee, eivil, military or eeelesiastieal, before 
August 1st, on pain of suspension for six months. 
Deprivation ipso facto was to follow upon a per¬ 
sistent refusal. Saneroft (Canterbury), Turner 
(Ely), Lake (Chichester), Ken (Bath and Wells), 
White (Peterborough), Thomas (Worcester), Lloyd 
(Norwich), Frampton (Gloucester), Cartwright 
(Chester), refused the oaths. Of these, Thomas 
and Cartwright died before the time of suspen¬ 
sion, Lake before the time of deprivation. The 
remainder were deprived. About four hundred 
elergy were deprived, of whom a list is given in 
the Life of Kettlewell. No list of deprived laymen 
has eome down to us. 

. The terms “ rightful and lawful king ” of the 
usual oath, implying a hereditary right, had been 
omitted; and the oath was only “to bear true 
allegianee” to the King and Queen. Upon the 
death of James and the recognition of his son by 
the King of Franee, the oath of abjuration of the 
Pretender was imposed : and a few who had taken 
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the oath of allegianee refused this oath. Kettle- 
well’s list gives four non-abjurors. 

At the restoration of Charles II. the doetrines 
of non-resistanee and passive obedienee assumed 
(it eould not be otherwise) an importance almost 
paramount. They were represented as the “ distin¬ 
guishing eharaeter ” of the Church of England, if 
not as the true tests of Christianity. [See the 
deathbed declarations of Thomas and Lake. 
Kettlewell’s Life, 8vo, pp. 199-206.] That these 
doetrines are taught in the “ Institution of a 
Christian Man,” in the homilies and eanons, and 
that they were declared by the University of 
Oxford in her deerees of a.d. 1622, 1647, 1683, 
is well known. 1 That they are taught by our 
Lord Himself is true. But to this assertion must 
be subjoined a eomment. It is the manner of 
our Lord’s teaching to lay down a principle of 
aetion broadly, and to leave the neeessary limita¬ 
tions to be worked out afterwards, as occasion 
shall arise. Thus, “ Give to him that asketh 
thee,” is undeniably a preeept of indiscriminate 
almsgiving : reasonable limitations are supposed, 
sueh as that men are not to be supported in idle¬ 
ness, that a man is not to negleet his duty towards 
his own; and these limitations are reeognised in 
Scripture. “ Eesist not evil ” has its neeessary 
limitations for the preservation of life and 
property, for the maintenance of the good order 
of soeiety : and, in St. Paul’s allowance of eourts 
Christian for judgments in things pertaining to 
this life, is reeognised a limitation to our Lord’s 
command, “ If any man will sue thee at Lhe-law,” 
&e. So passive obedienee, whieh is the highest 
ease of non-resistanee of evil, has analogous limi¬ 
tations 2 for the preservation of soeiety, and for 
the saving that liberty whieh is the life of a 
nation; while St. Paul’s preeept of obedienee 
proceeds on the hypothesis that rulers are not a 
terror to good works, but to the evil. That sueh 
limitations were aeeepted by the majority of our 
bishops is elear from their votes. On the regeney 
question, two bishops voted that the vaeant 
throne should be filled up by a king: they con¬ 
sidered that James had forfeited the throne for 
himself and his heirs. Thirteen voted for a 
regent: they were not then prepared to transfer 
their allegiance to a new king, but were prepared 
to obey a regent wielding in the king’s name the 
authority for whieh James was personally disquali¬ 
fied. Saneroft absented himself from the debate 
and the division. 3 

1 See History of Passive Obedience. Amsterdam, 1689. 
In “Four Letters toa Friend in North Britain,upon . . . 
Dr. Sacheverel’s Trial,” it is said that this hook was ap¬ 
proved and licensed at a general meeting of Nonjuring 
bishops held at Lambeth for that purpose. The book is 
anonymous. The copy in the writer’s possession has in 
MS., in an old hand, “Supposed to be written by Mr. 
Th. Brown, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College in Cam¬ 
bridge : ” but it is generally assigned to Abednego Seller. 

2 For a defenee of strict passive obedienee, see Dr. 
Pusey’s Patience and Confidence the Strength of the 
Church. 

3 It is not easy to aeeount for Sancroft’s absence from 
the convention. His settled opinion was that a Gustos 
llegni ought to be appointed to carry on the government 
in the king’s right and name. See his paper in if Oy ly’s 
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When Parliament had determined for a king, 
not for a regent, then the nine bishops named 
above refused to transfer their allegiance. Others 
considered it their duty to submit to the determi¬ 
nation of the convention. Of all judgments 
passed upon the actors in these difficult times, 
those are the worst which so freely impute sordid 
motives and conscious dishonesty. When we see 
Ken and Kettlewell on the one side, Bull and 
Beveridge on the other side, harsh judgments may 
surely be avoided. 

The deprived bishops had now to ascertain 
their duty. There was no pretence of a canon¬ 
ical deposition. They were deprived by the 
civil power; illegally, they believed, and in 
consequence of their adherence to the doctrines 
of tlieir Church. They had a duty, first, as trus¬ 
tees of the Apostolical succession for the benefit of 
the nation; secondly, to the portions of their fioclcs 
which adhered to their communion. [1.] It was 
by no means clear that Presbyterianism would 
not be established; if not at once, and formally, 
yet by degrees through a surrender of Church 
principles in the attempt at a comprehension, 
and the giving over the Church to the Latitudi- 
narian party. Again, it was by no means clear 
that the work of the [Revolution would not be in 
a few years reversed ; in which case the course of 
the restored king, and of the Devolution bishops, 
supposing such to be retained, could not be pre¬ 
dicted. In these doubts it was then duty to 
preserve for a while the line of an undoubted 
episcopate. [2.] The spiritual “wants of their ad¬ 
herents required the same course. The deprived 
bishops were not, however, unanimous regarding 
the necessity of providing a ministry of the Kon- 
juring succession. Ken took no part in the pro¬ 
ceedings, and Franipton appears to have stood 
aloof. Bancroft died before the consecration 
took place, but it must be regarded as having his 
sanction, not only from thedelegation of his powers 
to Lloycl, but from his joining in the preliminary 
steps, the consultation with King James and 
the nomination of Hickes. The remaining three, 
Lloyd, White and Turner, consecrated Hickes 
and Wagstaffe suffragans of Thetford and Ipswich. 
This was on the 24th of February 1693. A 
statement of the case, drawn up on canonical 
principles, is in Kettlewell’s Life, p. 340 [8vo, 
ed. 1718]. The justification of the step, whether, 
namely, it was expedient to insist on their canoni¬ 
cal rights, must lie in the uncertainty of the 
times, and in the necessity for preserving a true 
Episcopal succession. 

At the next consecration in 1713, the case is 
essentially different. On the 1st of January 1710, 
Lloyd died, the last of the deprived bishops who 
claimed the obedience of the Nonjurors; for Ken, 
the only survivor, actually resigned his pretensions 
and claims to Hooper, who had succeeded Kidder 
in Bath and Weils [Latlibury, History of Non- 

Life of Sancroft, i. p. 415. The concern he expressed at 
the vote of the Commons that the throne was vaeant 
[. D'Oyly , i. 427, n.] agrees with this. Of the various 
reasons for liis conduct there is not one that is even 
plausible. 
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jurors , p. 203]. Wagstaffe died in 1712, so 
that in 1713 there remained besides Ken, who 
wished to close the breach by union with the 
bishops in possession, only Hickes, a suffragan, 
whose commission was dissolved by the death of 
his diocesan. Again, in 1713, it was evident that 
the Church of England had passed through the 
trial of the Eevolution, if not without deteriora¬ 
tion, yet unimpaired in essentials. There was 
no pretence for asserting a necessity of preserving 
an episcopal succession to provide against the 
contingencies of the times. Whatever excuses 
there may be made for Hickes on the score of 
bis attachment to the exiled family, and liis re¬ 
pudiation of the principles of the Eevolution, it 
must be held that lie was formally in schism in 
procuring the consecration of Collier and others ; 
and that the Scotch bishops who joined in the 
consecration were guilty of an unauthorized in¬ 
trusion into the province of Canterbury. Dod- 
well, Kelson, and Brokesby at this time were 
reconciled to the Church of England. 

The three epochs that have been named are 
the leading epochs in the history of the Hon- 
jurors in their relation to the Church of England. 
After 1713, their history, with the exception of 
the attempt to effect a union with the Greek 
Church, is the history of their own divisions, 
in which, it must needs be said, schism bore the 
fruit of schism. The proposed alterations in the 
Liturgy, by no means unimportant in themselves, 
are yet neither any one of them, nor all together, 
sufficient to justify separation, and the setting 
up altar against altar. The changes desired by 
Brett and Collier were the introduction of the 
Mixed Cup, of Prayer for the Dead instead of a 
mere commemoration, of the Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, and of an oblatory prayer after 
the Prayer of Consecration. On these points a 
separation of communion took place; and “after 
the death of Hawes, Taylor, and Bedford (see 
the tables below), Spinckes and Gandy being de¬ 
sirous of a succession in their line, applied to the 
bishops in Scotland; and they (again as it seems 
to me unmindful of their duty) consecrated Henry 
Doughty for their friends in England.” [Perce¬ 
val’s Apostolic Succession, p. 225.] 

The following list of consecrations is corrected 
from the ordinary sources by formal documents, 
partly on paper and partly on vellum, in the 
Bodleian Library :— 


George Hickes, 
Thomas W agstaffe, 

Jeremiah Collier, 
Samuel Hawes, 
Nathan. Spinckes, 

Henry Gandy, 
Thomas Brett, 


) Vigil of St. Mat- 
> thias, Feb. 23rd, 
) 1693-4 

i Ascension Day, 
May 14th (o.s.) 
25th (x.s.) 1713 

1 Feast of St. Paul, 
> Jan. 25tli, 1716 
) (N-S.) 


I by the deprived 
bishops, Lloyd, 
White, Turner. 

S by Hickes, with 
Ar. Campbell and 
James Gadderar, 
Scotch bishops. 

] by Collier, Hawes, 
I and Spinckes. 


Non- Usagers. Usagers. 

Hilkiah Bed- ( by Hawes, 1 Jan . 25th 
fr" 1 ' , / Spmekes 172(M 

Ealph Taylor, ( and Gandy ) 

1722 John Griffin by 
Collier, Campbell 
and Brett. 
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Dobt. Wei ton, and Talbot by 
Taylor, . 

1 lenry Doughty by four Scotch 
bishops, . March 30th, 

John Black- f£y Spinckcs, 
bourn J Gandy, and 

Henry Hall, *’ June 


1725 


1725 

1727 


S hy Gandy, 

Blackbourn, 
March 25th, 1728 
Geo. Smith, by Gandy, Black- 
bourn and Rawlinson, 


Thos. Brett, jun., 
by Brett, Griffin 
and Campbell. 


Reconciliation of the two Parties. 


Timothy Mawman, 
Robert Gordon, 


i 7 qi ( hy Brett, T. Brett, 
° | junr., & G. Smith. 
1741 i b >’ Brett) Smith 
( and Mawman. 


Gordon was the last bishop of the regular Con¬ 
jurors. There was an irregular offshoot, If. Lau¬ 
rence, T. Deacon, P. J. Brown, claiming conse¬ 
cration from the Scotch bishops originally : Price 
and Cartwright from Deacon, Garnet and Boothe 
from Cartwright. Bootlic died in Ireland in 
1805. Cartwright formally renounced his schism 
and was received into communion hy the late Rev. 
W. G. Rowland, at Shrewsbury, about 1799. 

When to the well-known names in the fore¬ 
going list we add the names of Kettlewcll, Dod- 
well, Kelson, Baker, Howell, Parker, Leslie, Law, 
and Carte, it will he seen at once how high a place 
the Conjurors hold in the theology and literature 
of the eighteenth century. Dodwell in ancient 
history, Collier and Carte in modern history, 
Parker as a Commentator, Baker and Hickes as 
antiquaries, Howell as a canonist, Hiekcs and 
Brett in theology, Kettlewell, Celson, Law, 
Spinckes, Deacon, in devotional theology, Leslie 
as a polemic, stand on the highest level of their 
times, surpassed by none but Bull and Butler. 

It may be questioned indeed whether any 
divines, then’ contemporaries, have influenced the 
theology of the nineteenth century so much as 
have Brett by his liturgical writings, Celson 
by his Eucharistic treatise (Mode’s doctrine came 
to Celson through Hickes), and Laurence by his 
treatises on Holy Baptism: whether to any one 
except Bishop Wilson can be attributed such 
power over the hearts and lives of men as has 
been exercised by Law and Spinckes. Their 
influence upon their own generation was much 
opposed by the facts of their separation from the 
Church and of their attachment to a family of 
Papists. And their separation was most hurtful 
to the Church, inasmuch as it withdrew so large 
a portion of that element which was wanted to 
compensate defects in the Latitudinarian school 
of theology, the sacerdotal and sacramental cle¬ 
ment. But the Conjurors are now recovering the 
place due to them in the history of our Church : 
and are important links in the catena which 
connects the divines of Charles II.’s day with 
those divines of our dav who are known, and 
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will hereafter be better known, as the true repre¬ 
sentatives of English theology. 

A complete history of the Conjurors is still 
wanting. Lathbury’s is good as a first essay. 
He read diligently the controversial tracts and 
printed documents: hut, with the exception of 
the correspondence with the Greek Church taken 
from Bishop Jolly’s MSS., he made little or no 
use of the materials which, it can hardly be 
doubted, still exist in MS. in public and private 
libraries 

COTES OF THE CHURCH. Certain diacri¬ 
tical marks or notes have always distinguished 
the Church from the numberless sects that have 
seceded from her communion: but scarcely any 
two writers have drawn them alike. Some of 
these notes having a polemical cast are cramped, 
and involve a “ petitio principiiothers suited 
well in the age that propounded them, but are 
now obsolete. Some remove essential barriers j 
others arc severe, and involve an exterminating 
judgment on all who do not exactly fall within 
the proposed limits. Tertullian in his PrcescHptio 
makes priority in point of time, and therefore 
Apostolicity, the principal mark of the true 
Church. But he includes in this the rule of 
faith or creed descending from the beginning 
[Prcescr. xiii.], as also intercommunion through 
unity of the Sacraments [ibid. xx.]. Iremeus 
makes truth to depend on Apostolical succession, 
as guaranteeing a true creed [Contr. Hair. i. 2, 3]. 
Augustine adds oecumenical consent, the name 
“catholic” [de V. Rel. 8], miraculous power, and 
holiness [Adv. Hcer. I. 10, iii.; de Unit. Eccl. 6- 
17]. Jerome mentions the universality of suc¬ 
cession, and the designation of “ catholic Vin¬ 
cent of Lerins, universality, antiquity, and eon- 
sent. After the Reformation notes of a polemical 
character are introduced. Bellarmine adds to 
those given by the Fathers temporal felicity of the 
Church, and the miserable end of opponents [de 
Eccl. iv. 3], which, however, are rejected by other 
writers of the same communion [see Bishop Tay¬ 
lor’s Critique on his fifteen notes , Biss. fr. Popery 
x. 377, ed. 1839]. Luther, on the other hand, 
makes tribulation of the Church externally and 
internally a mark of the true Church in connec¬ 
tion with the Gospel faithfully preached, sacra¬ 
ments duly administered, the power of the keys 
exercised, a ministry lawfully constituted, and a 
vernacular ritual [de Eccl. Notis, vii. 147, ed. 1550]. 
So Melanchthon, “ Plcrumque Ecclesia est coetus 
exiguus verse doctrinal professionem retinens, et 
sustinens varias et ingentes mrumnas, communes 
et peculiares ” [Loci, p. 498]. Calvin recognises 
only the Word preached, and Sacraments admin¬ 
istered [Inst. IV. i. 10] by a ministry constituted 
by Christ [ib. 7], i.e. “pastors and teachers” [ib. 
IV. iii. 4; Eph. iv. 11]. In the Church of 
England different views have been adopted. 
Bishop Taylor enumerates antiquity, duration, 
succession, intercommunion, purity of doctrine 
[Biss. II. i. 1]. Field [Of the Oh, II. i. 2-5] 
notes pure doctrine, sacraments, a lawful ministry, 
antiquity, succession, and successional univer¬ 
sality. Sir Humphrey Lynde, in his Via Tnta, p. 
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75, makes the signs of a true Cliureh to consist 
in “the three Creeds, the two principal Saera- 
ments, the twenty-two Books of canonical Serip- 
ture, the first four General Councils, the Apos- 
tolie traditions, the ancient Liturgies, and the 
ordination of pastors.” Liebermann and Palmer 
follow the definition of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, wliieh deseribes the Church as One, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolical \_Tr. on Ch. i. 2J. 
The last of these terms, however, comprises sub¬ 
jectively the other three. 

1. A church is Apostol ieal in its origin as founded 
directly by Apostles, as the ehurehes of Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Pome, or indireetly as the many churches 
that have been established throughout the world 
by those who succeeded the Apostles, “ per hoe 
Apostolieal deputantur, ut soboles apostolicaruin 
eeelesiarum ” [Tert. Pr. 20], There must be 
Apostolicity also in purity of doetrine sueh as 
the Apostles delivered, and such as the Cliureh 
has at all times and everywhere received. Christ 
built his Church on the Apostles, and no other 
foundation ean any man now lay. It is as essen¬ 
tial a note of the Church, as the sacrifice of the 
Death of Christ is of the Christian covenant. 

2. All the scattered members of the Church, 
wherever they are situated, form one Apostolical 
Cliureh. The flock is one, as the Shepherd is one; 
one by the operation of one sanetifying Spirit; 
one in faith, one in hope, one in eliarity ; one 
in derived succession from the Apostles, and 
therefore one in regimen ; one in harmonious 
acceptance of Scripture; one as joining in one 
sacrifiee of prayer and praise; one as the life 
conferred on eaeh member in one Baptism, and 
sustained by the Body and Blood of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist, is one; it is one also “ by 
way of complexion” [Pearson] ; for as the various 
members of the human body, in intimate union 
with the seat of intelligence, the head, form one 
material body, so the various members of each 
Church, and the several churches throughout the 
world, form in the aggregate the one Body of 
Christ; united in one corporate existence with 
their heavenly Head, and deriving from it, so far 
as God vouchsafes to grant His good grace, power 
to will and act in obedienee to the will of Christ. 

3. The one Apostolieal Cliureh is holy in its 
origin as deriving its being from Christ: holy in 
its doetrine, the law of the Lord being an unde¬ 
filed law, converting the soul; holy in its mem¬ 
bers, whom God according to His good purpose 
hath sanetified to Himself as a “ peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” The Spouse of Christ 
must needs be holy. “ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy,” is a command that by Divine graee carries 
with it in some degree its own fulfilment, as when 
it was said, “ Let there be light, and there was 
light.” The declaration “without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord ” was intended to draw 
with eords of love, not to re]iel. Time past, 
present, and future is one sustained hope of this 
holiness to the believer. It was first lit up 
■within the soul at baptism ; though clouded over 
at times with sin, it has exercised a renewing 
power, and won back the faltering soul to 


thoughts of God and duty, and in the end this 
hope of holiness will be made perfeet in reality, 
and union with Christ will cast out all fear of 
future falling. If such be the life of eaeh indi¬ 
vidual member of Christ, the whole body eannot 
be otherwise than holy. 

4. This one holy Apostolical Chureh is also 
Catholic. Our Lord, in many a figurative utter¬ 
ance, foreshadowed this eatliolic character of the 
Church. His last words gave to His Apostles 
their catholie mission, and from their days the 
Church has gradually spread over the faee of the 
earth. In every age, whether in times of persecu¬ 
tion or seasons of respite, it has held on its way, 
warring and travailing in the cause of truth: both 
Avith respect to time and space therefore the 
Church has shewn itself to be eatholie. It is 
eatliolic, also, as having been animated by the 
same devotional spirit in e\ r ery age of the world ; 
its Seriptures, its creeds, its sacraments, and, in 
all essential particulars, its liturgies and offices 
of devotion, have met Avith universal acceptation, 
as having been received from Apostles or Apos- 
tolie men. Every attempt to introduce neAv 
doetrine into the Church is uneatholie, as Lieber¬ 
mann [Inst. Theol. ii. 233] plainly confesses, 
“nuncjuam ternpus aut locum assignare potuerunt 
adversarii, quo novum dogma in banc ecclesiam 
irrepsisset; omnes, e contra, qui seetas introduxe- 
runt ab antiqua fide dissentientes ab ea damnati 
et ejeeti sunt, tarnquam avitce religionis corrup- 
tores.” 

Apostolieity then represents substantially the 
unity, the holiness, and the eatholieity of the 
Church. And each branch of the Apostolieal 
Church has preserved, as jeAvels of her marriage 
doAvry, the Holy Seriptures, the saeraments, the 
creeds, and the liturgy, Avhich Ave trace as an 
established ordinance in Justin Martyr \A'pol. i., 
and in the Ap. Constit. ii. 57; viii. 6]. These 
are the co-ordinate signs of Apostolicity, and are 
the inheritanee of every portion of the Church 
Catholie. 

HOVATLANISM. A seet founded by Eova- 
tian, a presbyter of Borne, in the third eentury. 
He embraced very severe vieAvs on the question 
of the readmission of the lapsed to communion, 
and the rejeetion of his vieAvs by the eouneil held 
on the question caused him to establish a sehis- 
matical communion. [Lapsed.] A Avriter of the 
seet, Sempronianus, lias condensed the doetrine of 
the Novatians into this proposition,—that penance 
is not alloAved after baptism, because the Chureh 
cannot forgive mortal sin; and, in short, that she 
destroys herself by recemng sinners. 1 They 
Avere considered irregular in not administering 
chrism at baptism. 2 They condemned second 
marriages, nor Avould they associate Avith any 
that had contracted them. They assumed the 
name of KaOapoi, as expressive of the rigour of 
their doctrine. They refused all the privileges 
of the Church to the lapsed; but it does not 

1 Against this writer, Pacian, Bishop of Barcelona 
[a.d. 380], wrote three letters. Dupin, eel. 1722, i. 203. 
Pusey’s Library of the Fathers. 

2 Baronins, ed. 1738, i. 35 ; XA'iii. 
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seem tliat they denied them hope of salvation. 1 
Socrates, a quasi-Hovatian himself, or at least 
well-affected to the sect, says that men. reject 
Hovatianism only because their discipline was so 
severe, and the objectors favoured a laxer system. 2 
An anonymous writer, 3 said to be a contemporary 
of Cyprian, who maintains the proposition “ quod 
lapsis spes venise non est deneganda,” divides his 
argument into three. He impugns the severity 
of the Hovatians because [1] of the injustice of 
refusing penitence to those who had remained firm 
in the persecution of Gallus, although their hearts 
had failed them in that of Decius; because [2] 
God’s mercy and readiness to receive penitents are 
most abundantly to be proved from Holy Scrip¬ 
ture ; and because [3] the scriptural arguments 
adduced by the Hovatians are insufficient. The 
text on which they mainly relied was Heb. vi. 
4-8. Epiplianius [a.d. 400] answers their use of 
this text by urging that those who had fallen and 
were restored, could never be restored to the same 
status; penitence is not innocence. St. Hilary 
[a.d. 360], in his tract on the 137th Psalm, 
says that it annihilates the views of the Hova- 
tians. 4 The following texts are quoted by Pkilar- 
trius [c. a.d. 380] against the sect : 5 Ezek. xxxiii. 
11 ; Luke xii. 20; Job xiv. 2; 2 Cor. xi. 29, 
xii. 21. The case of St. Peter was early instanced 
to Hovatian himself, as one that disproved them 
position. Here was one who had lapsed, w r as 
penitent, and forgiven. Hovatian replied to this 
that Peter had never been baptized. 6 

They were never regarded as heretical on the 
great doctrines of the faith; and in the Arian 
controversies they always sided with the Catholic 
party. They were heretical only in denouncing 
the orthodox for their readiness to receive peni¬ 
tents, and in accusing them by so doing of en¬ 
couraging sin. Those who joined the Catholics 
from the Hovatians were received with laying on 
of hands only; and even perverts to Hestorianism 
•were received after long penitence. This was 
also the only heresy in which the status of the 
clergy was acknowledged, a fresh ordination not 
being required. This was the subject of one of 
the canons of Hicsea. [Diet, of Sects and 
Heresies.] 

HOVELS. [Law, Ecclesiastical.] 

HUES. In the first ages of the Church there 
were virgins called “ ecclesiastic®,” or canonesses, 
who, although resident in private houses, were 
registered in the Canon or Church books, and were 
specially under the bishop’s supervision. In the 
fourth century there were monastic virgins living 
in a monastic society—to such the twenty-third 

1 Eusebius, quoted in Browne’s Articles, 357, said they 
did so, but apparently on insufficient grounds. 

2 Dupin, i. 449. 

3 Anonymi Tractatus ad Novatianum Ilocrdieum. 
Published in Migne’s Theologies Cursus, iii. 1203. 

* Extinguit quoque insolentem eoram professionem, 
qui human® naturae et infirmitatis immemores, et iinmis- 
erieordem Deum prredicantes, peeeatis pcenitentium 
veniarn et solatium non relinquunt. 

5 Liber de Hccrcsibus, 82. Published by Migne. 

6 See Aug. Ejnst. 108, ed. 1668, De Baptismo ct Pceni- 
tentia Petri, contra Novatianos. 
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canon of the third Council of Carthage, and St. 
Augustine [De Mot. Eccl. c. xxxi.] allude. St. 
Leo I. ordered that nuns should not receive the 
veil unless they were full sixty years of age. The 
Council of Chalcedon, c. xv., defined forty years 
for the office of deaconess, and the Hovels, about 
the same period, required the same age in nuns. 
St. Athanasius relates that the sister of St. An¬ 
thony, then advanced in years, visited her brother 
in the wilderness in order to adopt his solitary 
life. St. Pacliomius, at his desire, founded for 
her and for his own sister a monastery near the 
Hile, at a distance from the convent of men. 
The ardour of these women communicated itself 
to others, and soon four hundred virgins joined 
the new society. Two ladies of high birth, 
Euphrasia and Macrina, the former a widow of 
Lycia, retiring into the Tliebaid, and the latter a 
sister of St. Basil into the solitudes of Pontus, 
founded new monasteries on their own property. 
At the end of the fourth century there are said 
to have been forty thousand religious women in 
Egypt, and seventy-six thousand men. St. Scho- 
lastica, the sister of St. Benedict, promoted 
Monasticism in Italy. 

The interior government of a monastery is 
entrusted to an abbess or superior, but the 
spiritual rule is in the hands of the bishop, or 
regular chief, who selects the confessors, and 
makes periodical visitations. The form of ad¬ 
mission, or veiling of a novice at her profession as 
a nun, varies with the different orders. In Eng¬ 
land they were forbidden to have their girdle, veil, 
or chin cloth of silk; or silver or gold needles 
in their veil; or a garment of silk, or having 
rich embroidery, or artificially dyed cloth called 
burnet. They were allowed to wear a single ring, 
which they received at their dedication. An 
abbess left the cloister on business or to do homage 
accompanied by a sister; a nun might go out if 
she could not remain without danger or scandal 
in the convent, or on a holiday visit to parents or re¬ 
lations for three days, or in case of necessity for six 
days, but always with another nun in her company. 

The various orders of nuns were founded on 
modifications of one of the three great rules of St. 
Basil, St. Benedict, and St. Augustine. The 
earliest regulation of convents in England was 
made at the Council of Cloveshoe; when the 
irregularities of visits by laymen and relaxation 
of discipline were forbidden, as well as the use 
and manufacture of particoloured apparel. De¬ 
votion, reading books and singing psalms, and 
restriction to residence in the cloister, were pre¬ 
scribed. In 877, by the dispensation of the king 
or bishop, they could leave the convent and 
marry. However, even in 785, a nun was re¬ 
garded as the spouse of Christ, marriage with such 
an one was declared to be adultery, and being 
branded in a.d. 943 as incest. The solution of any 
discrepancy in these conditions lies in the fact 
that there were two distinct classes, generieally in¬ 
cluded under the one name of nun; the “ mynclien ” 
(povayai), who were women-monks, and “nonme,” 
women of advanced age, spinsters or widows, 
who were classed with canons, the former observ- 
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ing a stricter discipline. The names are dis¬ 
tinguished in the councils of the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

In the Acts of the Apostles we find in the four 
virgin daughters of Philip the deacon [xxi. 9] 
the first notice of those professed women who are 
alluded to by St. Paul, and mentioned so frequently 
by the early Fathers Ignatius, Tertullian, and 
Cyprian. In the ages of persecution, as appears 
from the Council of Seville, their vows were 
irrevocable. They resided in their own homes, 
but were secluded from society ; and if they were 
in poverty were maintained by the alms of the 
Church. In the third century, Ainniianus Mar- 
cellinus relates the noble conduct of Sapor, who 
permitted the exercise of then religion to Chris¬ 
tian nuns, and preserved them from harm. In 
the fourth century, with the return of peace, 
religious women were multiplied, and St. Chrysos¬ 
tom mentions a thousand as residing at Constan¬ 
tinople. At that period the common life began 
practically in the East and West. The nuns 
gave themselves up to devotion, psalmody, handi¬ 
works, and abstinence; wearing a dark dress and 
a cincture of wool. They had a place allotted to 
them in church, and -were under the supervision 
of the deaconesses. 

There were two kinds of consecration, one the 
vow of a young girl to a kind of perpetual noviciate 
at home, made at the age of sixteen years; she 
was called “Deo.devota;” the other, the profession 
of perpetual vows at twenty-eight years of age, 
or, according to some councils, forty years, by 
virgins thenceforward known as “Christo dicatse” 
or “ Deo sacra he.” The veil generally used by 
women in the Primitive Church was appropri¬ 
ated as a habit by these women in particular. 
From the East the West adopted this conven¬ 
tual life; the monasteries of men being adopted 
as the exemplar, and the same founders of orders 
being recognised by both sexes, with similar 
habits and rules. Marcella at Pome instituted 
a sisterhood from information of similar com¬ 
munities given to her by exiled priests of Alex¬ 
andria, in the time of St. Jerome. The regular 
canonesses adopted the so-called rule of St. 
Austin, which appeared in Africa; the Benedic¬ 
tines were founded by Scholastica, sister of St. 
Benedict, in 530; and the reformed branches of 
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the order, the Cluniacs, appeared (founded by 
Abbot Odo), in 940; the Cistercians in 1118, 
founded by Humberlina, sister of St. Bernard; 
the Camaldolese by Romuald; the Carthusians 
in 1309. The Basilians were instituted in 309 
by Macrina, sister of St. Basil. The rule of 
St. Austin, under various modifications, was pro¬ 
fessed by the Beguines in the Low Countries in 
the seventh century. The various communities of 
Hospitallers, and Knightesses were founded in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centimes; the Prai- 
monstratensians in 1121, the Dominicans in 120G, 
the Franciscans in 1212, the Carmelites in 1122, 
Scrvites in the fourteenth century, Austin Ere¬ 
mites, Capuchins, and Poor Clares in 1225. 

In the early Northumbrian monasteries there 
were often two communities, one of either sex. 
St. Etlieldreda also founded such an one at Ely 
in a.d. G73. These hermaphrodite houses were 
also established by the orders of Fontevrault in 
1100; the Bridgettines in the fourteenth century, 
and Gilbertines, the only English order, in 1148. 
The sexes were divided even in church by curtains 
and parcloses; and strict regulations confined 
them to their respective monasteries. 

The noviciate, previous to the reception of the 
black veil and the assumption of an irrevocable 
vow, was fixed at one year’s duration in the 
thirteenth century. 

Since the Deformation of the sixteenth century 
many new communities have been set on foot in 
the Roman communion, some with rules of extra¬ 
ordinary and novel severity. Houses of mercy 
and establishments of religious "women are also 
again appearing in England. 

Respecting this latter revival, some wise words 
of Bramlrall may be quoted : “ So as the vow of 
perpetual celibate were reduced to the form of our 
English Universities, so long a fellow, so long un¬ 
married, or of the Canonesses and Beguines, which 
are no longer restrained from wedlock than they 
retain their places or habits, so as their blind 
obedience were more enlightened and secured by 
some certain rules and bounds, so as their mock- 
poverty were changed into a competent main¬ 
tenance, and lastly, so as all opinion of satisfaction 
and supererogation were removed, I do not see 
why monasteries might not well enough agree 
with reformed devotion." 
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OATH. An oath may he defined as a solemn 
appeal to a Superior Being, in which the person 
who makes such appeal calls upon that Being 
either to attest the truth of some statement made 
or to*be made by him, or to witness and record 
some promise which he is about to make. Ac¬ 
cording to this distinction, oaths fall naturally 
into classes— assertory and promissory. This 
definition by no means includes all that is im¬ 
plied in every form of oath ; not all, indeed, 
which is implied in the English judicial oath, 
hut it is based upon that characteristic of an oath 
which the oaths of all nations possess in common, 
and which may therefore he considered its essen¬ 
tial element. Oaths of this, the simplest, form, 
which may he called by way of distinction simple 
antestatory oaths, have been common in all 
countries, having had their origin in the natural 
imperfection of society and the consequent dis¬ 
trust of men for each other. 1 Of such a character 
was the ancient Jewish oath [Gen. xxiv. 2, 3, 37] 
and the oath of a more public character [Judg. 
xxi.; and 1 Kings xviii. 10], and that given in 
Lev. vi. 3, 35, which is the first example of a 
strictly judicial oath. The frequency of Greek 
oaths, and the sanctity attached to them, appear 
from numberless Greek authors from Homer 
downwards f and it was amongst the Bomans 
that the judicial oath, as applied to witnesses and 
litigants, as well as judges, became invariable. 

All these oaths were accompanied by a tacit 
assumption that the person taking the oath be¬ 
lieved not only in the existence of the Being 
whom he invoked, but in his aversion to false¬ 
hood and his will and ability to punish it f and 
any appeal to a Divine power to witness a state¬ 
ment or promise, accompanied by an assumption 
of this kind, contains all the essentials of an oath. 
The English form of oath, however, contains more 
than this. It is imprecatory in form, as well as 
antestatory; and it is, accordingly, defined by 
Palcy as the “calling upon God to witness, i.e. 

1 For an inquiry into the origin of oaths, and an acute 
disquisition on oaths generally, see Heineccius, Excrcit. 
xviii., I)c Lubricitate, kc. 

2 See especially the story of the punishment inflicted 
on Glaucus and his family for the mere contemplation of 
perjury. 

3 Such Oriental forms of oath as the Persian invocation, 
“By the King’s head!” and the like, cannot be con¬ 
sidered as oaths proper, except in so far as they were ac¬ 
companied by a belief that breaeh of them would be 
punished by the vengeanee of some divine person, in which 
case they were virtually appeals to that divine person. 
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take notice of what we say, and it is invoking His 
vengeance or renouncing His favour if what wc 
say is false, or what we promise is not performed.” 4 
This we do in our oath by using the form of ad¬ 
juration, “ So help me God,” i.e. So, or upon con¬ 
dition of my speaking the truth, and not other¬ 
wise. It is this latter portion of our oath which 
is the cause of the Moravians’ objection to take 
it. Unlike the Quakers, they do not object to 
a solemn appeal to God as the witness of their 
words, but they shrink from what they consider 
the impiety of imprecating under any circum¬ 
stances the Divine vengeance on their souls. It 
is evident that this portion of the oath must be 
superfluous to any one who believes that the 
Deity will punish falsehood without any invoca¬ 
tion from us, the only persons whom an oath can 
be conceived to bind. JSTor can this argument be 
fairly pressed, as has been sometimes attempted, 
against the use even of the simple antestatory 
form of oath. The assumption that the juror 
is convinced the Deity will punish falsehood 
without special invocation, docs not render an 
oath completely superfluous to h i m as an induce¬ 
ment to tell the truth : for it should be the object 
of an oath to remind him of this which he is too 
prone to forget. The object, as it has been well 
expressed, of all forms of adjuration, “ should be 
to shew that we are not calling the attention of 
God to man, but the attention of man to God; 
that we arc not calling upon Him to punish the 
wrongdoer, but upon man to remember that He 
will.” 5 And in this sense a wider and better 
definition of an oath would be “an outward 
pledge given by the juror that his assertion or 
promise is made under an immediate sense of his 
responsibility to God.” 

The Lawfulness of Oaths. The scruples of the 
Quakers and Moravians upon this point have 
been alluded to above ; but, indeed, such objec¬ 
tions are of considerably earlier date than cither 
of these two sects ; the unlawfulness of taking 
an oath having been one of the tenets of the old 
Anabaptists. Even in still more remote times we 
find that it was thought necessaiy by the Anglican 
Church to take measures against the spread of 
such doubts. Thus the Constitutions of Arundel 
contain a penal enactment, attainting of heresy 
those who should question the determination of 
the Church concerning any oaths to be taken in 

4 Paley, Mor. Phil. bk. iii. pt. i. c. 16. 

8 Tyler, Oaths: their Origin, Nature, and History, p. 14 
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tlio ecclesiastical or temporal courts, and pro¬ 
viding that it should he publicly taught and 
preached by all that “ in judicial matters an oath 
may be lawfully taken.” And the declaratory 
part of the constitution, without its penal ad¬ 
juncts, is embodied in our own Thirty-ninth 
Article. With regard to the Scriptural authority 
of the lawfulness of oaths, it is generally admitted 
that they are sanctioned in the Old Testament. 
This appears not only from such a command as 
“ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God and serve Him, 
and shalt swear by His Name” [Deut. vi. 13] 
(which may be regarded rather as a prohibition 
against swearing by any other name than an 
express injunction to swear at all), but by sueh 
passages as Exod. xxii. 11, where there is a direct 
injunction to the eivil magistrate to administer 
“an oath of the Lord” in confirmation of the 
truth. Those who deny the lawfulness of oaths 
do so generally on the ground that this permis¬ 
sion of the Mosaie dispensation has been since 
abrogated, and that oaths have now been expressly 
forbidden to Christians both directly by our Lord 
Himself and mediately by His Apostles. That, 
however, the prohibition in Matt. v. 34 cannot 
be taken as an assertion of the unlawfulness of 
the judicial oath, at least, may be shewn from our 
Lord’s own aets. It has been observed that to 
the question of the High Priest, “I adjure Thee 
by the living God whether Thou be the Christ 
our Lord, in replying “Thou hast said,” sub¬ 
mitted himself in effect and without any re¬ 
monstrance to a judicial oath. 1 Had it been his 
•wish to prohibit it to his followers, no better 
opportunity of doing so could have presented 
itself. And the passage in St. James is evidently 
directed not against the taking of oaths in general, 
but against a practice then eommon amongst the 
Jews, that viz. of avoiding any adjuratory appeal to 
the name of Jehovah, under the idea that swear¬ 
ing by the names of heaven, earth, &c., did not 
involve them in the guilt of perjury in the event 
of their having forsworn themselves. 2 Amongst 
the Fathers there existed a diversity of opinion 
on the subject of oaths. Chrysostom, Epiphanius, 
Basil, and Theophylaet, 3 amongst others, seem all 
to have considered our Lord’s words as peremp¬ 
torily forbidding all oaths; while, on the other 
side, may also be marshalled a considerable number 
of authorities headed by Cyril of Alexandria and 
St. Augustine. 

The Obligation of an Oath. The obligation of 
an assertory oath is of course absolute in its 
nature, involving an unequivocal moral duty of 
speaking the truth. But with regard to a pro¬ 
missory oath, the obligation is absolute to make 
it with a full present intention of performing its 
subject-matter; but with regard to its ultimate 
performance, cases sometimes o'eeur whieh give 
rise to a conflict of duties. A disquisition upon 

1 Tyler, Oaths , &c., p. 21. See also pp. 247-255, where 
it is fully proved that in making use of the Hebrew 
phrase translated by i^opKt^io ere, and “ I adjure thee” in 
the Greek and English gospels respectively, Caiaphas 
used the received form for administering a judicial oath. 

2 Calvin. Comment, in Jac. v. 

s Suicer. Thcs. Eccl.pat. Grac., s. v. Sokos. 
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this subject would be beyond the limits of the 
present artiele, but see for an elaborate treatise on 
the casuistry of oaths, Sanderson’s de Jurament. 
Oblig. Prcelect., ed. 1688. 

OBEDIENCE. [Counsels of Perfection.] 

OBIT* [Annual Commemoration.] 

OBJECTIVE. The terms “ objeet” and “ ob¬ 
jective” werernueh used in Seholastie theology for 
the purpose of expressing that phase of anything 
whieh comprehends its existence, but of exclud¬ 
ing that phase of anything whieh comprehends 
our knowledge of it. Thus the term “ objec¬ 
tive” distinguishes that which is really existent 
from that which is ideally known. An “object” 
is that which a thing is in itself independently 
of our cognition ; that which is known, whether 
it is known or not, and whieh must exist as such 
before it ean be known. 

The correlative terms “ subject” and “ subjec¬ 
tive ” belong to that which knows in contradis¬ 
tinction to that which is known. 

It may be useful to the general reader to illus¬ 
trate the modern theological use of these terms 
by examples. Thus, the energy of thought may 
be directed torvards the Divine Nature objectively 
and subjectively:— 

Objectively, by contemplation of the Divine 
Nature as in Itself, and not as in its relation 
to us : i.e. our contemplation of It as “non-Ego.” 

Subjectively, by contemplation of the Divine 
Nature as It forms part of a system, of whieh 
“Ego” is the start-point if not the eentre. 

Applying the illustration to Eaith, it will be 
seen that Objective Faith looks to that in whieh 
we believe, Subjective Faith to that with which 
we believe: the first being that phase of belief 
in God, e.g., whieh fixes its gaze on God as its 
Objeet; while the seeond is that phase of faith 
Avliieh sees the believer in God, and the operation 
of his mind in believing. Or again, the first re¬ 
presents a dogma, the second a faculty. 

In the same manner the terms may be applied 
to Worship. Objective worship is. adoration in 
its purest and most unselfish form ; adoration of 
God as its Object without reference to the person 
adoring. Subjective worship, on the other hand, 
is praise, prayer, or thanksgiving, offered for the 
advantage of the Subject, that is of the person 
worshipping. 

A full aeeount of the history and use of the 
words will be found in the notes at the end of 
Hamilton’s edition of Beid’s Works, Edinburgh, 
1846. ■ 

OBLATION. That which is offered to God 
as the material substance for sacrifice. The word 
is also used to signify the aet of the person so 
offering as distinguished from the aet of the 
priest in sacrificing. The term is used with re¬ 
ference rather to the gift to God [jinp, Cobban, 

Swpov], in the sense of that which had passed 
entirely beyond the disposal of its possessor and 
been devoted to saered uses, than to the destruc¬ 
tive consumption of it by sacrificial burning. 
Out of oblations so offered, a portion was taken 
to be consumed upon the altar (if it was not a 
whole burnt-offering), while the remainder formed 
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part of the daily provision on which the priests and 
Levites subsisted ; a portion being also eaten by 
the offerer, in some cases (especially in that of 
the passover lamb), as an act of communion, and 
a portion, in some cases, given to the poor. 
Thus, of the unleavened cakes of flour and oil, 
baked in an oven, a pan, or fried in a frying-pan, 
“ the priest shall take from- the meat-offering a 
memorial thereof, and shall burn it upon the altar, 
it is an offering made by fire, of a sweet savour 
unto the Lord. And that which is left of the 
meat-offering shall be Aaron’s and his sons’: it 
is a thing most holy of the offerings of the Lord 
made by fire” [Levit. ii. 9, 10]. A similar rule 
is made respecting peace-offerings of animal sacri¬ 
fices. “ He that offereth the sacrifice of his 
peace-offerings unto the Lord, shall bring his 
oblation unto the Lord of the sacrifice of his 
peace-offerings. . . . And the priest shall burn 
the fat upon the altar; but the breast shall be 
Aaron’s and his sons’. And the right shoulder 
shall ye give unto the priest. . . .Lor the. wave 
breast and the heave shoulder have I taken of 
the children of Israel from off the sacrifices of 
their peace-offerings, and have given them unto 
Aaron the priest and unto his sons by a statute 
for ever from among the children of Israel” [Levit. 
vii. 28-34]. 

In the highest possible sense the word oblatio 
is used in the Vulgate as the representative of 
7rpocr<£opd for the offering of Himself by our 
Blessed Lord; and though the Authorized Version 
uses the English word “ offering” in preference, 
yet in the Prayer Book we find the Latin form 
appearing in the Prayer of Consecration, in the 
words, “Who made there, by His one oblation 
of Himself, once offered, a full, perfect and suffi¬ 
cient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the 
sins of the whole world.” 

The use of the word in association with the 
Holy Eucharist is of primitive date, it being 
often found as a general designation of the Eu¬ 
charist itself. So Tertullian says, “ Oblationes 
pro defunctis, pro natalitiis, anuna die facimus” 
[Tertull. De Coron. iii.]. St. Cyprian also uses 
the expression in the same sense, “ et celebren- 
tur hie a nobis oblationes et sacrificia ob com- 
memorationes eorum” [Cypr. Ep. xxxvii.]. It is 
common in Irenteus [Iren. Adv. Hcer. iv. 18, &e.] 
In the same sense it is used in the well-known ex¬ 
pression of the Latin Canon “ Ilanc igitur obla- 
tionem servitutis nostras, sed et cunctss familial 
Turn, quoesuinus, Domine, ut placatus accipias.” 

In the modern English Liturgy the “ obla¬ 
tions” are all offerings to God which are not of 
the nature of alms; but chiefly, and almost ex¬ 
clusively, the bread and wine which are offered 
as the material substances to be used in the Eu¬ 
charistic sacrifice, and the subsequent Com¬ 
munion. In liturgical language this is called 
the first oblation, or the oblation of the elements; 
the second oblation being the sacrificial act of 
the celebrant, by which he offers the same ele¬ 
ments after they have become the Body and 
Blood of Christ by consecration. [Eucharist. 
Offertory. Prothesis.] 
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Offertory 

OFFERTORY. That portion of the Euchar¬ 
istic service in which the people, in virtue of the 
Priesthood of the Faithful, make their offerings to 
God. 

[1.] The presentation before God of the conse¬ 
crated elements, which is the great or proper ob¬ 
lation. [Eucharist.] In the Apostolic Canons 
the word “oblation” standing alone signifies 
this great oblation, the holy action of consecrat¬ 
ing and offering the Sacramental Body and Blood 
of Christ. [2.] The elements to be so employed 
were always solemnly offered to God in an intro¬ 
ductory presentation, and this, too, was called an 
oblation. [3.] This was accompanied by other 
offerings for the service of God. These are not 
properly called oblations. The word “offer- 
tfirium ” is sometimes used (as in the Saram 
Missal) for the anthems sung during the collect¬ 
ing and making these offerings, and sometimes, 
improperly, for the offerings themselves. Thus 
Freeman [ Principles of Div. Service, ii. p. 345, 
note G.] writes, “ The offertory, it need hardly be 
said—whether we mean thereby the words used 
or the contributions of the people—is but a de¬ 
partment of the oblation.” Bona, on the other 
hand [Rerum Liturg. II. viii. 3], shews from 
Amalarius and others that the offertory was the 
whole portion of the service from the end of the 
Creed to the end of the Oratio Secreta, thus mak¬ 
ing it include the oblation. But the extent of 
the offertory in one particular liturgy is not a 
definition; and in the next section he gives a 
principle upon which a definition may be founded 
by explaining Tertullian’s words, “Honne et 
laici sacerdotes sumus 1” \De exhort. Castit. p. 668, 
Rigault], of the right of the laity to offer bread 
and wine at the altar. The word “ oblations ” 
is reserved in the English Liturgy for the offer¬ 
ing of that which is designed for the Eucharistic 
service, and the more general term “ offerings ” 
includes both the alms and oblations, as in the 
definition given above. 

Besides this oblation of the material for the 
Christian Sacrifice, offerings were made for the 
service of the sanctuary, for the support of its 
ministers, for the relief of the poor. These are a 
suitable adjunct to the oblation, not only [1] be¬ 
cause the Christian thinks scorn to offer to God 
that which costs him nothing, and therefore sup¬ 
plements the uncostly offering with an offering of 
price [see Annotated Boole of Common Prayer ], 
but also [2] because the oblation is made to the 
Father, 1 and in our alms we make an offering to 
the Son, fully completing our worship, and 
carrying our thoughts to His future coming, when 
such service will in His infinite mercy be acknow¬ 
ledged as rendered to Him. 

As a matter of principle, all offerings may be 
made at the altar, though this is not necessary in 
the case of alms, as it is in the case of oblations. 
But it is very necessary to mark clearly the dis¬ 
tinction between the alms and the oblations, to 

1 There are exceptions to this. “In some rites (Syr. 
St. Jas., but especially Copt. St. Basil) the prayer of obla¬ 
tion is addressed to the Son as Priest, which the conse¬ 
cration never is” [Freeman, ii. p. 342], 
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mark, if offerings are made in kind, what are the 
materials of the coming Eucharist, and therefore 
proper oblations, what are offerings for God’s 
other service. On this account, as rvell as for 
the decency and order of so holy a service, the 
form and manner of the offerings is a matter of 
ceremonial discipline. The third Apostolic canon 
forbids anything to be offered in the sacrifice at 
the altar besides what the Lord commanded, 
whether honey, milk, &c. Ears of new corn or 
grapes in the proper season are allowed to be pre¬ 
sented on the altar, and also oil for the lamps and 
incense for the time of the Holy Oblation. All 
other fruits are to be carried to the bishop’s house. 
The twenty-fourth canon of the third Council of 
Carthage runs thus, “Ut in sacramcntis corporis et 
sanguinis Domini nihil amplius offeratur, quam 
ipseDominus tradidit,lioc estpanis et vinurn aqute 
mixtum ; nec amplius in sacrificiis offeratur quam 
de uvis et frumentis.” Eor “ sacrificiis ” ITar- 
douin reads, “ primitiis,” and the sense requires 
it: it was necessary to forbid an extension of the 
permission to offer “ primitke.” The twenty- 
eighth of the Trullan or Quinisextine Council 
notes that by some grapes are joined on to the 
unbloody sacrifice: this is forbidden, grapes are 
to be blessed only as first-fruits, 1 not as part of 
the oblation. These examples are sufficient for 
illustration. In modern usage no difficulty or 
doubt can ordinarily arise, as alms will not be 
confounded with oblations. 

The prayer of oblation varies much in different 
liturgies. “Hone is simpler than the Syriac, 
‘Alleluia, receive our oblations;’ and the revised 
English, in the prayer for the whole Church, 
‘We humbly beseech Thee most mercifully to 
accept our oblations, which we offer unto Thy 
Divine Majesty’” [.Freeman, ii. p. 342]. Erom 
the various forms may be quoted [from Martene, 
I. iv. art. 6], according to the Gallican Ordo, 
“ Yeni Sanctificator omnipotens eeterne Deus, 
benedic hoc sacrificium tuo nomini prseparatum. 
Per Christum Dominum nostrum.” To which 
Micrologus states is to be subjoined by Church 
use, “ Suscipe, Sancta Trinitas, hanc oblationem, 
quam tibi offerimus ob memoriam Passionis, 
Kesurrectionis, Ascensionis.” It is to be re¬ 
marked that the intercessions, which accompany 
the prayer of oblation, properly belong to that 
prayer. Our prayer for the Church Militant is 
not a simple prayer of intercession, with an obla¬ 
tion thrust into it, but a prayer of oblation, to 
which the intercessions belong. This is well 
seen in the prayer from a Missal of Tours, “ Sus¬ 
cipe, Clementissime Pater, hanc oblationem quam 
tibi ofl'ero ego indignus famulus tuus pro me 
inisero peccatore, et pro cuneto populo Christiano, 
pro fratribus quoque et sororibus nostris, et pro 
his qui nostri memoriam in suis continuis ha- 
bent orationibus, ut in pnesenti hoc s?eculo 
remissionem peccatorum recipiamus, et in futuro 
pranaia consequamnr ceterna” [Martene, I. iv. 
G], But these intercessions are framed and ex¬ 
pressed in different modes. Thus, in the Liturgy 

1 Further rules, and rules regarding the “primitire” of 
milk and honey, may be seen in Bingham, XV. ii. 3. 
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of St. Chrysostom, while the general supplications 
are making, the priest says secretly the prayer of 
oblation, sutnming up the supplications in the 
words, “ Sacrifices for our sins and for the errors 
of the people . . . that the good Spirit of Thy 
grace may tabernacle upon us, and upon these 
gifts presented unto Thee, and upon all Thy 
people” [Heale, The Liturgies . . . translated, 
p. 111]. Martene, in the chapter cited above, 
gives one instance, a Missal of Harbonne, which 
distinguishes expressly the oblations of the two 
elements ; the general prayer “ Suscipe hanc obla¬ 
tionem” being subjoined to the two distinct 
oblations. 

Erom Ereeman [ii. p. 343] must be noticed the 
connection of the solemn Hallelujah with this 
oblation. “The feast is now being spread by 
man for God, in the oblation of the gifts of 
bread and wine, conveying His reasonable ser¬ 
vice; by God for man in the same gifts, as the 
Body and Blood of Christ. Accordingly, the 
Church throughout the world says fitly in this 
place her Hallelujah. Eor the one occurrence 
and one application of this sublime hymn, or 
mutual exhortation to praise, in the Hew Testa¬ 
ment, is when the marriage-supper of the Lamb 
is announced as ready. . . . The Western Church 
in the sixteenth century had entirely lost all 
knowledge of the significance of the Alleluia. . . . 
And in the English revision the Alleluia was, to 
our great loss, from the same cause omitted alto¬ 
gether.” 

Eor the changes that have been made in the 
English Beformed ritual see the Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer. As regards the pre¬ 
sent Liturgy it may be added, that while we 
have a valid oblation, it must be confessed that 
it is a meagre one. We need a fuller prayer of 
oblation, with a reintroduction of the alleluiatie 
hymn: but in practice it is possible to mark 
distinctly the offering of the congregation by ap- 
jnointing that the elements be brought to the 
priest by appointed officers. Our prayer of 
oblation is constructed, as it ought to be, in the 
name of the congregation; the prayer quoted 
from the Tours Missal being faulty from running 
in the name of the priest alone. The interces¬ 
sions of our prayer are also sufficient to represent 
primitive practice, except in one respect, that we 
have only a commemoration of the departed, and 
not also prayer for them. [Prayers for the 
Dead.] 

Lastly, it is to be noticed that the solemn self¬ 
dedication which accompanies every memory of 
the sacrifice of the death of Christ, is expressed 
in the prayer of the greater oblation. As the 
material elements offered in the first or lesser 
oblation become the spiritual offering of the 
second oblation, so the faithful, who offer of 
their substance in the first, become a reasonable, 
holy, and lively sacrifice in the second. In this 
manner the first oblation passes into the second. 

OEEICIAL. A priest who exercises ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction (contentious) in a diocese. 
In early times bishops availed themselves of 
assistants, as St. Gregory and St. Basil were 
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employed; and Pope Damasus sent the priest 
Simplicius to assist St. Ambrose. About the close 
of the thirteenth century, in order to reduce the 
assertions of the archdiaconal office, bishops used 
vicars-general and officials; but previous to that 
date the Canon Law is silent about such persons, 
as it regarded arclideaeons simply as in fact the 
vicars of the bishops. The Council of Lateran 
contented itself with suggesting the employment 
of “ fitting men” to bishops, and it appears that 
at first the titles of vicar-general and official were 
tenable together, as now in Italy, for the adminis¬ 
tration by one person both of voluntary and 
eontentious j urisdiction. A bishop when absent 
from his diocese, or when ill and ineapable, was 
obliged to appoint a vicar. He was sometimes 
called “missus dominicus.” The principal officials 
and vicar-general in temporals and spirituals hold 
the eonsistory eourt as the bishop’s representa¬ 
tive, as if he sat in person. The official has a 
territory or district, and holds his office by com¬ 
mission, for hearing eauses in a whole diocese, 
but without the power of inquiry, correction, or 
punishment of offences; he ean only deprive of 
a benefice or give admission to it by special com¬ 
mission. A viear-general holds all these powers 
except collation to a benefice. A eommissary- 
general is a special deputy. An official’s powers 
terminate with the death of him by whose ap¬ 
pointment he acts ; and also may be recalled. 
An appeal lies from their sentence, not to the 
bishop, but to him to whom an appeal would be 
made from the bishop himself. The official prin¬ 
cipal resides in the chief place and is an ordinary ; 
others are deputies “officiates foranei” ( i.e . living 
out of it), and from them appeal lies to the 
bishop. The official principal is the assistant of the 
bishop in matters of eivil or criminal nature, to aid 
him in points of law, and to defend the rights of the 
Church. These officers were not at first deputed 
and assigned to any certain place, but supplied 
the office of the bishops at large in hearing ecclesi¬ 
astical causes which were of a contentious juris¬ 
diction. They were called “ judices” or “offieiales 
foranei,” viz., “offieiales astricti euidamforo dicece- 
seos tantiim.” To them the eognizance of causes 
is generally committed by such as have ecclesi¬ 
astical jurisdiction throughout all the diocese, 
but not the power of inquisition nor the cor¬ 
rection of erimes, nor ean they remove persons 
from their benefices or collate to benefices with¬ 
out a special commission. The archdeacon’s 
official exercises jurisdiction in eertain parts of a 
dioeesc for cognizance and hearing of eauses 
transferred, in virtue of the office itself, by some 
general commission made to them for that pur¬ 
pose, and he may visit in the right of the arch¬ 
deaeon when the latter himself is hindered. 
[Ayliffe, Parergon, 160, 161.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. [Testament.] 

OPUS OPERATUM. This term, long used by 
Schoolmen, was employed by the Council of Trent 
in declaring the instrumentality of Sacraments, 
and the nature of their instrumental ageney. 

Some, at least, of the Schoolmen had used the 
words, if not in a different signification, yet cer- 
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tainly without the necessary limitations. At 
Trent an authorized usage was established. And 
doubtless, such of our theologians as employ the 
term employ it according to that usage; for our 
Church has avoided its use, and they who use it, 
use it, we must presume, in the sense of the 
Church whieh has adopted it. 

The Council of Trent then [sess. vii. ean. vi.] 
determined that the Sacraments are not merely 
outward signs of graee or righteousness received 
by faith, not merely signs of a Christian man’s 
profession, but that they eontain the grace which 
they signify, and confer it on those who do not 
place a bar to the grace. Canon vii. declares that 
the grace never fails to those who receive the 
Sacrament rightly; and eanon viii. is, “ Si quis 
dixerit, per ipsa novae legis sacramenta ex opere 
operato non conferri gratiam, sed solam fidem 
divinse promissionis ad gratiam eonsequendam 
suffieere: anathema sit.” Here the phrase ex 
opere operate is shewn, by the proposition to 
which it is opposed, to mean, that the Sacrament 
is itself the instrument by which the grace is 
imparted. For they who assert that faith alone 
is sufficient to obtain the grace, make faith the 
instrument at well as the mean. Faith is the 
mean [see our Art. XXVIII.], in that mean the 
instrument works; the Solifidian denies the in¬ 
strumentality of the Sacrament, which the Coun¬ 
cil affirmed by the words ex opere operato. By 
the former canon is shewn what the opus is, the 
transaction, namely, of a sacrament which contains 
grace, and the necessary limitation is given, that 
the grace is imparted “ non ponentibus obicem.” 
That this teaching is identical with the teaching 
of our church is indisputable. The Sacraments 
eontain grace; they are “ no bare signs, no un¬ 
true figures of things absent ” [Homily]. The in¬ 
ward grace is “ a part” of the Sacrament [Cate- 
ehism]. They confer grace on those who inter¬ 
pose no barrier. See Articles XXVII. XXVIII. 
They confer grace ex opere operato, that is by 
their transaction, as instruments. “ They are ef¬ 
fectual signs by which God works invisibly in us ” 
[Art. XXV.]. “Instruments” [Art. XXVII.]. 
“Not only signs but rather sacraments (i.e. con¬ 
taining an inward grace), “ insomuch that to 
such as rightly receive,” &e. [Art. XXVIII.]. 

And that the phrase ex opere operato denotes 
instrumentality is confirmed by the authority of 
accredited theologians. Peronne writes (Prop- 
led iones Theol. vii. p. 252], in treating of this 
Tridentine Canon, “Deus gratiam [et sanctifica- 
tionem communicat per saeramenta velut per signa 
praetiea aut instrumenta.” Licbermann [Instit. 
Theol og. ii. p. 402], on the same topic, writes, 
“Ritus sacramentalis . . . tanquam causa 

instrumentalis,” &c. 

Further, Peronne [p. 249] explains ex opere 
operato by ex virtute sihi insita et propria. This 
is what has been noticed already, that the opus is 
the transaction of a sacrament which contains 
grace. The inward and spiritual grace is added 
to the outward sign to form the sacrament: it is 
of the very essence and definition of a sacrament. 
The virtue, therefore, is insita and propria. 
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There are, then, as regards the present question, 
the following modes in which the Sacraments 
may be regarded :— 

[1.] That of certain Schoolmen before alluded 
to, who taught that the Sacraments work ex opere 
opercito, without any restriction. These denied 
altogether the opvs opercintis. 

[2.] That of certain Protestants, who taught 
(and teach) that the Sacraments are merely ad¬ 
juncts and assistants to the mind in its operations; 
that the mind so assisted makes an immediate ap¬ 
proach to God, and receives immediately from 
God the grace which the Sacrament denotes and 
has aided the mind to conceive and desire. These 
deny the opus operatum, and make the whole 
work an opus opercintis. 

[3.] That of the Catholic Church, lying between 
these two extremes. It teaches that the Sacra¬ 
ments are mediate agencies, i.e. instruments, with¬ 
out which God does not ordinarily work the 
special grace, and through which He always does 
work the grace when man does not interpose a 
barrier. It holds the opus operatum in the in¬ 
strumentality 7 of the Sacraments. It holds the 
opus opercintis in the state of mind required to 
make man a recipient of the grace. 

The error of the Schoolmen which has been 
spoken of was condemned in Article xiii. of the 
Augustan Confession, a.d. 1531 [Sylloye Confess. 
127], “Pamnant igitur illos, qui docent, quod 
sacramenta cx opere operato justificent, nec docent 
fidem requiri in usu sacramentorum, quae credat 
remitti peccata.” And in 1540 \ibicl. 174] the 
opinion is described, “quae fingit homines justos 
esse propter usum sacramentorum ex opere operato, 
et quidem sine bono motu utentium.” The 
Church of England wisely abstained from the use 
of words with which such errors had been con¬ 
nected. The Church of Pome vindicated itself 
from the charge (if the words of the Augsburg 
Confession are to be taken as a charge against the 
whole of that Church) by r the decrees of Trent. 
Nevertheless, the charge was still urged by contro¬ 
versialists. Alphonsus and Bellarmine replied to 
it; and J. Eabricius \Consideratio Controver- 
siarum, Helmstadii, a.d. 1705 ; art. De Sacra¬ 
mentorum efficientici ex opere operate. >] confesses 
that after their declaration the phrase might be 
admitted, and that there remained no further 
controversy about it. [From Pcrrone, Trailed. 
Tlieol. vii. p. 257, who names also Grotius and 
Leibnitz as acquitting the Church of Pome of the 
calumny.] After this, it is painful to find the 
charge repeated, as it often is. Hartwell Horne, 
e.g., wrote, “ The Pomisli Church asserts that the 
Sacraments produce justification in their reci¬ 
pients, as a matter of course, ex opere operato .” 
\Encycl. Metrop.; art. Sacrament.] It may be 
asked also Avhether a divine of very much higher 
order has not drawn an erroneous distinction in 
the following words:—“ When the Fathers ex¬ 
plained themselves accurately, it always appeared 
that the Sacrament did not work ex opere operato ; 
but that the effect was to be attributed to God’s 
Spirit, acting according to covenant on the soul, 
■when the soul did not harden itself against His 
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grace.” [Bishop Browne On the Articles, art. 
xxvii. p. G42.] For in the opus operatum is in¬ 
cluded, as has been shewn, that very covenant¬ 
working of God’s Spirit which is here not only 
distinguished, but set in opposition to it. God 
works invisibly in us by the effectual signs; and 
we cannot, without overthrowing the nature of a 
sacrament, take from it the agency of the Holy 
Spirit, or represent that agency as external to 
the transaction of the sacrament. St. Peter’s 
words, “Baptism doth now save us,” are a statement 
of the opus operatum: for St. Peter’s definition of 
the Sacrament was not the outward working alone, 
but with it the answer of a good conscience to 
God, Who works through the Sacrament. 

We may now turn to the object of our in¬ 
quiries. What effects follow from the use of the 
instruments by which God so wonderfully enables 
us to call His Holy Spirit into action, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the effects attributable to the 
mind of the recipient; that recipient, when 
worthy, being also aided by a distinct working of 
the same Spirit 1 or, in other words, what results 
from the opus operatum, as distinguished from 
the results of the op>us opercintis ? 

The external change of state and relationship 
in the society of the Church is ex opere operato. 
On this point there can be no doubt. Again, 
there is in every case, ex opere operato, a suf¬ 
ficient tender of the grace of the Sacrament; suf¬ 
ficient, so that there can be no failure of reception 
of the grace owing to a withdrawal or hiding of 
it on the part of Almighty God; and effectual 
to all who do not interpose a barrier. Next, 
with reference to the state of the recipient, the 
cases which present themselves are three—first, 
of a worthy recipient; second, of an unconscious 
recipient; third, of an unworthy 7 recipient. 

I. There being no bar, grace is convoyed by 
the Sacrament, as by an instrument: the sacra¬ 
mental grace is ex opere operato ; the instrument 
of the Sacrament, and the mean of faith [Art. 
XXVIII.] in the recipient, concurring. 

II. There being no bar, and the mean of faith 
being impossible, the instrument, by God’s pro¬ 
mise, is effectual. The regeneration of an infant 
in baptism is ex opere operato. 

III. In [1] the Sacrament of Holy Baptism. 
The universal and unalterable rule against re¬ 
baptizing [Kebaptism] must have for its foun¬ 
dation an indelible character impressed in 
baptism. If the baptism of an unworthy re¬ 
cipient were merely an admission into an out¬ 
ward society, it might be repeated; if it were 
merely a “ sacramentum militare,” the oath 
might be taken again. Further, this indelible 
character must be something of the nature of a 
dormant principle which can be awakened, of a 
gift in abeyance which can be brought into 
energy and use. Otherwise, how could subsequent 
repentance obtain that remission of sins which 
was not obtained at baptism, or how could the 
penitent be admitted, as a child of God, to the 
Holy Eucharist 1 This indelible character then 
must necessarily be ex opere operato. 

[2.] In the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
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Regarding this it must he observed, that while 
there is a sufficient offer of the Body and Blood 
of Christ, the doctrine of the True Presence docs 
not necessarily lead to the assertion that the 
wicked are partakers of Christ. Our reasoning will 
be aided by a consideration of the natural Body 
of Christ. That Body was incorruptible : yet it 
does not follow that whatever having been part of 
the Body, when it had passed out of the sphere 
and organism of the Body still retained the quality 
of incorruptibility; that the blood shed, whether 
rightfully as at the circumcision, or wrongfully as 
by the soldiers, or from the strength of agony as 
at Gethsemane, continued to be the incorruptible 
Blood of Christ. It had passed out of His Body. 
Now, the sphere of the sacramental Body of 
Christ is His Mystical Body, the faithful; and 
an unworthy recipient is out of that sphere. 
While, then, the true Body and Blood is tendered 
him, he cannot be partaker of it. Receiving the 
Sacrament he does violence to the Body of Christ, 
and it is no longer that which was offered to him. 
Considering this, and seeing that the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist is of constant use, there is no necessity for 
asserting that an indelible character is in this 
case the effect of the instrument. There follows, 
therefore, ex opere operate, only the sufficient offer 
of the grace. 

Lastly, the principles thus worked out will be 
easily applied to the other sacraments, or sacra¬ 
mental ordinances, in which there is a special 
grace annexed by promise, if not to an element, 
yet to a sign. Confirmation and Holy Orders can¬ 
not be repeated, but Absolution is of constant use. 

ORDERS, HOLY. The estate of a Christian 
man, ordained and taken out of the rank of lay¬ 
men, to be attached to the sacred ministry of the 
Church, and to exercise holy functions for the 
service of God and the salvation of souls. The 
three major orders are the priesthood, the diacon- 
ate, and subdiaconate, and are called “ holy ” as 
immediately concerned with the service of the 
altar. Grace to administer the duties efficiently is 
conveyed in all these, but the indelible character 
in the soul is impressed upon priests and deacons 
only. Every order is a degree, ftadpos [1 Tim. 
iii. 13], but every degree is not an order. A 
degree signifies superiority although devoid of 
power, order has power for a special act. Eor 
instance, an archbishop has no power for a special 
act; if he be not already a bishop he is ordained 
by three bishops, and, as an archbishop, is not 
necessary in giving episcopal ordination, for three 
bishops together give consecration [Council of 
Niccea, c. iv.J Bellarmine says the episcopate 
and presbyterate form one order, not in genus 
but species; they are two species of the priest¬ 
hood ; one order, but different degrees [Recognit. 
Op. i. p. 9]. The term ytiporovia is used by 
Theodoret and St. Chrysostom, and “ordinatio” by 
Tertullian, St Jerome, and Hilary the deacon, 
when speaking of the ordination of a bishop. But 
the English Church rightly calls the office “ the 
ordaining or consecrating of bishops,” for the 
episcopate is a distinct order from the priest¬ 
hood, having two separate acts peculiar to itself, 
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the power of confirmation and of ordination. In 
the Apostolical times, although the orders and 
offices of the bishop, the priest, and deacon were 
essentially distinct, yet the names were used in 
common, until, in order to avoid confusion, the 
several titles were allotted to the individual 
orders. The episcopate embraces the priesthood 
and diaconate. Corresponding to the Jewish 
hierarchy of the sons of Aaron, priests and 
Lcvites, there have been bishops, priests, and 
deacons in the Church of Christ throughout all an¬ 
tiquity, receiving a grace of a spiritual and sacred 
function [Rom. xii. 3 ; Eph. iii. 7] from the Holy 
Ghost, whereby they arc sacred and made “per¬ 
sons public,” “and their acts authentical;” so that 
by them saving grace is conveyed to souls for the 
remission of sins. 

The “ matter” of Ordination, so far as it can be 
called such, the laying on of hands [1 Tim. vi. 14], 
is given in lieu of the incommunicable breathing 
with which it was conferred by our Lord. Thus 
Ordination is not properly a sacrament, as the 
matter ordained by Christ in a sacrament cannot be 
changed. The imposition of hands signifies the 
overshadowing of God’s protection or of His Spirit, 
which it procures upon the promise of Christ’s 
presence with His Chinch when it prays to Him, 
but it is not generally necessary to salvation, and is 
limited to a particular effect of ministering to the 
Church the ordinances of God, according to the 
trust reposed in the office. “ Yet that breath,” says 
Bishop Andre wes, “though not into them for them¬ 
selves, yet goeth into and through every act of 
their office and ministry, and by them conveyeth 
His saving grace unto us all.” In a large sense 
orders have a sacramental form. [Andre’s Droit 
Canon, ii. 701. Bishop Andrewes’ Respons. ad 
Epist. i. Petri Molincei .] 

ORDERS, MINOR, are not sacred or holy. 
There are four, those of the Acolyth, Exorcist, 
Reader, and Porter. Their names and functions 
may be traced back to the earliest date in the 
Western Church. 

I. The Porter, “ostiarius,” wvXwpo^. His duty 
was to open and close the church-doors, to pre¬ 
vent the entry of unbelievers, and guard the 
approach to the altar at the time of the celebra¬ 
tion of the Holy Eucharist. Porters also took 
care that the division of the sexes was observed 
in church time, and kept order and silence. They 
formerly, by the fourth Council of Carthage, 
a.d. 398, c. ix., received the church keys from 
the archdeacon [Delect. Actorum, i. p. 131], but, 
in later times, they were made to touch the bell- 
rope to signify their duties as bellringers. Some¬ 
times they were promoted to be acolyths, but 
ordinarily laymen executed the office. 

II. The Reader ,‘ £ lector,” avayrtikn-^sor ■fdXrgs. 
The book of lessons, or lectionary, is presented to 
Readers at ordination [fourth Council of Carthage, 
c. viii.]. They originally read out the lessons 
from the Old and .New Testaments with a loud 
voice in the night office, and the passage from 
Holy Scripture which the bishop was about to 
expound; they guarded the church books, and 
blessed the bread and new fruits. They were 
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often younger than porters, and had charge of 
the sacristies. Their ancient duty of chanting 
the lessons is now discharged by all clerks indis¬ 
criminately. Children who were entered among 
the clergy were first admitted to this order. 

III. The Exorcist [e^o/D/ucr-n/s] received a book 
of forms of exorcisms when ordained, as his ori¬ 
ginal office was to exorcise devils from the bodies 
of the possessed. They now warn non-communi¬ 
cants to give place to those who are approaching 
the altar, and furnish water for the celebrant. 
Their power of exorcism is now transferred to 
the priesthood only [fourth Council of Carthage, 
c. vii. ibid.]. 

IV. Acolyth [aKo/Vou^o?], “ cerofcrarius,” the 
lighter of the church lamps and taper-bearer. A 
candlestick containing a lighted taper, and an 
empty cruet, arc placed in his hands at ordina¬ 
tion ; his duty being to furnish the cruets of wine 
and water to the celebrant [fourth Council of Car¬ 
thage, c. vi. ibid.]. 

Pope Cornelius [martyred a.d. 252] says that 
in his time there were at Pome forty-six priests, 
seven deacons, as many subdeacons, forty-two 
acolyths, fifty-two porters, exorcists, and readers 
\Ap. Euseb. H 1st. Eccl. lib. VI. c. xliii. ; ed. Migne, 
tom. ii. p. 621]; and the Pseudo-Ignatius men¬ 
tions these orders [ Epist . ad Antiochen. sec. xii. 
Patrologici, cd. Migne, tom. v. p. 90S]. Abbots 
in priests’ orders, and cardinal priests, having 
received episcopal benediction, may give the 
minor orders. [Andre, Droit Canon, ii. 702. 
Maillanc, Du Droit Canon, iv. 236.] 

ORDINARY. An ecclesiastical superior in 
possession of ordinary jurisdiction, but more par¬ 
ticularly a bishop, who has ordinary jurisdiction 
within his diocese; although others by custom or 
privilege enjoy the same name. Roman canonists 
call the Pope Ordinary of Ordinaries. 

The judge ordinary, Lyndewood says, is the 
prelate or judge of tlic place within whose juris¬ 
diction a person is. In matters of jurisdiction, 
he that hath ordinary jurisdiction is the ordinary, 
but in-matters of order or special dispensation 
the bishop alone is understood under this desig¬ 
nation, as the perpetual and natural ordinary of 
common right over those under his charge. 

The word ordinary embraces also those who by 
right, privilege, or custom, exercise authority and 
jurisdiction, as a chapter over canons; a dean in 
cases of morals or excesses correcting or reforming 
the capitular members ; an archbishop in visita¬ 
tion. An abbot or prior within the cloister also 
exercised similar powers. Archdeacons are also 
local ordinaries; as are vicars-general, chancellors 
of dioceses, and officials, who, although acting only 
by commission, are yet ordinaries in their capacity 
of ecclesiastical judges. 

ORDINARY OF THE MASS. [Liturgy.] 

ORIGENISM. There were two sects of Origen- 
ists in the early ages of Christianity, one which 
professed to be followers of the great Origeu, 
dSa/zdi'Tivos, and the other founded by a Syrian 
of the same name, a sect of an immoral character, 
and hence stigmatized as “ Origeniani turpes” by 
some heresiologisls. It is the school of thought, 
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or the sect, that followed in the wake of the 
famous Alexandrian, which is always intended in 
modern times under the above name. [Alex¬ 
andria, School of.] 

Origen himself was so far an eclectic that he 
made it a principal object of his life to effect an 
harmouious union between sound philosophy and 
Christianity ; and to present the latter in such a 
form to the intellectual classes of all religions 
that they should be ready to accept it os the 
most reasonable of all. He may also be said to 
have been almost the founder of Mystical Theo¬ 
logy ; and he earned the principle of allegorical 
interpretation to an extremely bold length, 
enunciating speculations which seemed to come 
into conflict with the traditional belief of the 
Church. His vast intellectual power, however, 
gathered around him most of the leaders of 
thought among the Christians of Alexandria, 
and some of his distinctive speculations were ex¬ 
aggerated by his pupils in the succeeding genera¬ 
tion. Even in his lifetime this exaggeration had 
reached such an extent as to draw complaints 
from him. His works also were corrupted and 
interpolated at a very early date; and his very 
high authority led heretics like the Arians to 
make great efforts git enlisting such learned writ¬ 
ings on their side. It is altogether improbable 
that Origen himself ever held heretical views, 
but extremely probable that his bold speculations 
became heretical in the hands of others, whose 
minds were not fortified by the same stupendous 
learning, scriptural knowledge, and earnest prac¬ 
tical Christianity. 

Among the disciples of Origen, Pierius and 
Gregory Thaumaturgus were charged with errors 
respecting the Blessed Trinity, amounting almost 
to Sabellianism [Dorner, Person of Christ, I. ii. 
172, Clarke’s transl.]. But the better established 
tenets of the Origenian school may be said to be 
those of the pre-existence of souls, and the final 
redemption and restoration of the lost. 

The soul being of a spiritual nature is con¬ 
sidered to be naturally indestrnctible, its eternal 
existence being dependent solely on the will of 
God. But all things exist as emanations from 
the exuberant life of God, and it is a necessary 
law of His unbounded love that His life should 
pour itself forth into all possible forms of being 
as so many receptacles. Hence the existence of 
the soul is, in a sense, a necessary existence,— 
necessary that is to the Love of God. But if its 
existence is thus necessary, then it must have a 
kind of co-eternity with the Divine Nature itself, 
and thus £ pre-existcnce through an indefinite 
period is a natural condition of the soul. The 
Origcnist philosophy further considers that souls 
are condemned to inhabit bodies as a punish¬ 
ment for sins committed during their pre-exis¬ 
tent state. Made happy by God’s love, they 
could only lose their perfect happiness by their 
own acts and shortcomings; but these brought 
unhappiness upon them, giving them a capacity 
for corporeal existence. The resurrection of the 
body so received is not altogether denied, but 
the resurrection body is assumed to be a pure 
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ethereal vehicle capable of assisting, though not 
of hindering, the holiness of the soul. [Pre- 
existence of Souls.] 

The opinion of Origen’s followers respecting 
the punishment of hell, and perhaps of Origen 
himself [Damnation], was, that it will consist of 
intense mental torture, the sting of conscience; 
and further, that a time will come, when even 
this will pass away, and those who have suffered 
under it, perhaps for ages, will be restored to the 
favour of God. These doctrines are dealt with 
elsewhere. [Everlasting Punishment. Uni- 

VERSALISM.] 

ORIGINAL SIN. The doctrine of original 
sin lies at the foundation of the Christian faith. 
It is a scriptural doctrine, and apparently one 
that was known to the people of God from of old. 
It was a maxim among the Jews that “the whole 
world sinned in the same sin whereby the first 
man transgressed; for he was the whole world ” 
[Gcirpzov in Horn. v. 12]. It was probably the 
basis of the rite of circumcision. “Who can 
bring a clean thing out of the unclean I” says Job 
[xiv. 4] in speaking of man’s frailty. Similarly, 
“ What is man, that he should be clean I and he 
that is born of a woman, that he should be right¬ 
eous 1 ?” [xv. 14]. “Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity; in sin hath my mother conceived me,” 
is the language of the Psalmist [li. 5]. Man 
must be cleansed from this sin before he can 
advance in his way towards heaven. St. Paul, 
therefore, in treating of man’s justification, speaks 
first of the incidence of original sin, and of its 
removal. “As by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin; and so death passed 
upon all men, for that all have sinned” [Rom. v. 
12] : “ even upon them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam’s transgression” [ver. 14] ; 
“ through the offence of one many be dead ” [ver. 
15]; “for judgment was by one to condemna¬ 
tion” [ver. 16]; “by one man’s offence death 
reigned by one” [ver. 17]; “by the offence of 
one judgment came upon all men to condemna¬ 
tion ” [ver. 18]; “ by one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners ” [ver. 19]. [See Muller, 
Chr. Lehve, v. d. Siinde., ii. 472.] “We were by 
nature children of wrath” [Eph. ii. 3]. “Sinful 
flesh” is the Apostle’s synonym for “human 
nature;” hence, speaking in the person of universal 
humanity, he says, “ I know that in me (that is, 
in my flesh) dwelletli no good thing” [Rom. vii. 
19]. It is “the old man,” as contrasted with 
the new man in Christ purified from primeval 
taint [Eph. iv. 22-24]. Hence, also, the thoughts 
of man’s heart are declared to be only evil con¬ 
tinually, as being that <f>povypia crap k os, the “ car¬ 
nal mind” which is enmity against God [Rom. viii. 
7; Syr. ]A_»_a 52]. These statements 

of doctrine have guided the teaching of the 
Church from the earliest period; although only 
casual references to birth sin are found in the 
earlier writings of the Fathers, and more rarely 
in the Greek than in the Latin writers. 

The theology of the East and of the West have 
each their own pecidiar features; while the for¬ 
mer was compelled by circumstances to define 
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accurately the Trinity and Christology of tbo 
Catholic faith, the latter was performing a work 
of equal importance in vindicating the doctrines 
of redemption and grace. 

The Greek Fathers declare that a perverted 
will and sin are co-ordinate with the human race, 
and that death has dominion over it by reason of 
its origination from Adam after the Fall. The 
same fatal cause has interrupted man’s commun¬ 
ion with heaven. Sin, they say, is the natural 
outworking of man’s free-will; it is a following 
of Adam as well as the natural result of man’s 
aboriginal taint. The text so frequently quoted 
by them from the LXX. Version shews that this 
doctrine was firmly held in the Eastern Church. 
Our English Version expresses faithfully the 
Hebrew text in Job xiv. 4. The LXX. has rts 
yap Kadapbs eorai airo pvivov ; aAA’ onsets, ear 
Kal pita rj pep a o /3co s avrou hrl t>]s yrj s. The 
Vulgate Version by its greater explicitness marks 
the sense in which the Church had accepted that 
rendering, “ Quis facere potest mundum de im- 
mundo conceptum semine.” Justin Martyr says 
that the entire race of men from Adam had 
become “ subject to death and the transgression 
of the serpent, as well as guilty of individual 
sins ” [Tryph. ad. Par. a. 316] ; where the generic 
taint is distinguished from personal sinfulness. 
Again, “ Being by nature the children of fate and 
ignorance, we become through the regeneration of 
baptism the children of free-will and intelligence, 
although evil has a ready ally in the perverse 
and varied concupiscence of our nature ” \Ap. i. 
58, E.]. Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, 
identifies the likeness of God in which man was 
created with the gift of the Spirit. This was 
lost to him through sin [Call. c. Gr. sec. 13], and 
he became subject to death [7], and from a state 
of liberty he fell under the slavery of evil [11]. 
Iren feus says that at the Fall man lost the image 
and likeness of God in which he was created, 
that the whole race having become transgressors 
in Adam, became subject to death, and were led 
captive by the devil; that the gift forfeited was 
the robe of righteousness in the Spirit; which is 
restored through Christ as the corrective of fleshly 
concupiscence, and of death [Iren. Cambr. ed. 
iii. 19, 32, 33, 35, v. 12, 16, 19, 21, 35], 
Similarly, Athanasius and Cyril of Jerusalem 
speak of Adam’s loss as the withdrawal of the 
indwelling Logos; and one and all of the Greek 
Fathers are careful to assert the free-will of man 
in opposition to the fatalism of the Maniclnean. 
Concupiscence is defined by Methodius as an 
involuntary instinct of the mind; “ we have no 
option as regards to ivdv/iaxrOaL y /xy, but it does 
depend upon ourselves whether or no we are led 
away by our lusts.” Origen describes man as 
born with depraved appetites [Iluet, Origeniana, 
ii.], but his Platonic notion of the pre-existence 
of the soul, and of its penal relegation to earth, 
lessens the value of his authority. In the con¬ 
verse way he held that human reason had its 
glimpses of the divine and godlike from its 
memory of better things in a former state of 
existence. Both evil and good varied in degree 
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in different individuals according to their ante¬ 
cedents in a former ■world. Origen was neither 
Traducianist nor Creationist in his views; the 
former system was too gross ; the latter he could 
not reconcile with God’s even-handed justice and 
impartial love for all His creatures. Thus he 
speaks of man’s innate corruption, his sin-stained 
birth, and the consequent necessity for infant bap¬ 
tism [Horn. viii. and xii. in Lev. in Luc. xiv. in 
Rom. lib. v.]. He indicated, in fact, the faith of 
the Church, though he travestied it with his philo¬ 
sophy. The voice was the voice of-Jacob, but the 
hands were the hands of Esau. Macarius, Athan¬ 
asius, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Gregory of JNTazi- 
anzum, as cited by Augustine [Contr. Jul. i. but 
see Ullmann as regards Greg. Haz. p. 428-430], 
speak as one man, in saying that the sin of 
Adam was extended over the whole human race. 
“Blooming as is the rose,” says Basil, “thought 
saddens as it contemplates it. As often as I see 
this flower, I am reminded of the sin whereby 
earth was condemned to bring forth thorns and 
thistles ” [Horn, cle Farad.; see also Bas. in Psa. 
xxx. 12, xxxiii. 5, li. 5 ; Greg. Haz. Or. xxv. ed. 
Morel, p. 436, Or. iii. de Pace, p. 221, Or. ii. in 
Pasch. 684]. Chrysostom speaks distinctly of 
the moral taint brought in by Adam’s sin [see on 
Rom. vi. 14]. “ A whole swarm, ecr/xos,” he says, 

“of passions were introduced by it as well as 
death. Human nature has been driven wild by 
them as a restive horse, tv-os Svcrrjve os ”—testi¬ 
mony which is the more valuable as being pre- 
Pelagian. Similarly, on Rom. vii. 6, “ Adam’s 
sin depraved man’s nature, and [ver. 14] it 
brought in concupiscence, that, without being in 
itself sin, when unchecked leadeth straight to 
evil.” Augustine, in writing against Pelagianism, 
is scarcely more precise. These testimonies from 
the Greek Fathers before the appearance of 
Pelagius may suffice. 

On this doctrine the Latin Fathers are 
more explicit. Tertullian says that death was 
introduced by the Fall, and condemnation was 
transmitted through the seed of the first man to 
the whole perishing race. It is the first trace of 
Traduciamsm, which holds that the soul is 
generated as well as the body, “ ex traduce ” [de 
An. 36], and was a natural corollary upon Tertul- 
lian’s notion of the materiality of the soul [de An. 
7]. Creationism is the correlative opinion, which 
ascribes the origin of each individual soul to a 
direct act of creation. Evil being innate in man 
through the corruption of his origin, was not un¬ 
mitigated evil; the inner light of the soul was 
obscured rather than extinguished. The worst 
have their good points, the best are tainted with 
evil. The soul regenerated in baptism is no 
longer cut off from the light as by a thick veil, 
but is wholly illuminated. The original state of 
Adam was righteousness, with which he was in¬ 
vested as with a robe; that righteousness was 
the gift of the Spirit ; it was lost to him by his 
transgression, and his offspring inherit his condem¬ 
nation. If at a later period Tertullian’s Montanist 
notions led him to counsel delay in the baptism 
of infants, it was caused by his deviation from 
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Catholic doctrine in other particulars, and has no 
dogmatical import. In all other respects, he 
might have subscribed the statements of Augus¬ 
tine as regards original sin. The Latin Fathers 
followed in his steps so far as he was Catholic. 
Cyprian only differs from him in advising that 
infants should be speedily baptized and so freed 
from the “ contagio mortis antiqiue” [ad. Fid.\ 
Ambrose pronounces the race of man in its unity 
to be guilty of sin through the propagation of 
infection from Adam, and speaks decidedly on 
the evil nature of concupiscence. Hilary of 
Poitiers expresses the same doctrine, and all agree 
in claiming for man freedom of will, without 
attempting to explain its antagonism with birth 
sin and the corrective operation of grace. Lac- 
tantius stands alone in asserting the Manichsean 
notion that the sinfulness of man is a matter of 
necessity, and that the body is the matrix of 
evil. Pelagius at length boldly cut the knot that 
none could hope to untie. He claimed for man 
an unbounded liberty of action, but denied his 
inherent sinfulness. He was aware, however, 
that his notions thwarted the stream of popular 
theological opinion and apostolical traditions. 
Jerome also asserts that his followers were afraid 
of uttering their heresy openly lest the people 
should stone them [Died. iii.]. Pelagius de¬ 
clared that the only evil inherited from our first 
parent was a proneness to follow in the path of 
disobedience; but all, if they would, might render 
a faultless obedience to the Law of God. Ho 
ehange whatever in human nature was brought 
about by the Fall. Death, he said, was a part 
of man’s original constitution. Concupiscence 
also was no result of the Fall, but inseparable from 
man’s moral being. In opposition to him, Augus- 
tineasserted, as the Catholicteachingof theChurch, 
that Adam’s transgression tainted the entire race 
of man with sin; that concupiscence is its dis¬ 
tinctive form, whereby the sensual appetites and 
passions lust against the Spirit, and without God’s 
grace, obtain the mastery, by concupiscence be¬ 
ing meant the first devious inclination of man’s 
mind to move in lines that are oblique or con¬ 
trary to the direction of God’s will. It is (fipovrj/xa 
(rapnos, the “ carnal mind” or “ fleshly idea,” 
that is, as such, at enmity with God, and cannot 
be subject to His Law so long as it remains uncor¬ 
rected by grace. Death was brought into the 
world by Adam’s sin. Man’s free-will, the re¬ 
flex of the Divine Will, was lost to him by the 
Fall as regards good ; there remained only spon¬ 
taneity, the negation of outward constraint, and 
free-will as regards evil. Men differ in their in- 
dividual character solely by their varying grades 
of evil. Guilt, as the eorrelative of sin, involves 
judicial damnation, wherefore the removal of 
guilt by baptism is necessary also for infants. 
In fact the primitive practice of infant baptism 
was a sure voucher for the loyalty of Augustine’s 
appeal to antiquity with reference to the doctrine 
of original sin; as was also the rite of exsu Ma¬ 
tron and exorcism of the spirit of evil, which was 
of old a highly significant part of the ordinance 
of baptism. [See Aug. De Pecc. Mer. et Rem. i. 
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23, 63 ; De Nupt. et Concup. ii. 18; Cone. 
Constant. Can. ult.~\ The original taint of our 
nature, and liability to death, is communicated 
from father to son by generation; though Au¬ 
gustine neither expresses the Traducianism of 
Tertullian, nor the Creationism of the Greek 
Church, Scripture and the Church being silent 
upon the subject. “ Certa fide tenendum esse,” he 
says, “contagium propagari, licet quomodo tradu- 
catur nunquam noverimus” [Ep. 167], and again, 
“ Libcntius disco quam dico : nec audeo docere 
quod nescio” [ Co7i.tr. Jul. v. 3]. He declares simply 
that the soul is the breath of God, though no 
part of the Divine Substance, as the Maniehoean 
taught; but that the intimate union subsisting 
between the soul and the body causes the former 
to be a close participator in the taint of the 
latter. If it be evil God is not the Author of 
that evil. Augustine identifies the whole human 
race with our first progenitor, in whose loins we 
existed “ ratione seminis.” He was the imper¬ 
sonation of the whole human race, and the whole 
race was Adam. His sin therefore infected the 
entire stock. Its guilt and penal consequences 
were shared by all. The ills of life prove the 
existence of original sin; “ Quid igitur restat, 
nisi ut causa illorum malorum sit aut iniquitas 
vel impotentia Dei, aut poena primi veterisque 
peccati; sed quia nec Justus nec impotens est 
Deus, restat, quod non vis sed cogeris fateri, 
quod grave jugum super filios Adam, a die exitus 
de ventre matris eorum usque in diem sepulturm 
in matrem omnium non fuisset, nisi delicti origi- 
nalis meritum prsecessisset ” [Oontr. Jul. iv. 16]. In 
truth original sin may be a mystery, but it is a mys¬ 
tery that helps us to resolve the still greater diffi¬ 
culties that would otherwise beset the idea of a 
moral Governor of the world. The condemnation 
of Pelagius by twenty-four councils in less than as 
many years, from that held at Carthage, a.d. 412, 
to the Council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, did not put 
an end to the controversy; but it became modi¬ 
fied as Semi-Pelagianism, called by Prosper 
“ Reliquiae Pelagii” [Ep. ad Aug.]. This allowed 
that death and a taint of corruption were derived 
from Adam; but the taint consisted only in a 
weakening of man’s nature as by disease ; he 
was still a free agent, and had no need of pre¬ 
venting grace; he had as full natural power to 
rise to excellence by his own endeavours, as to 
sink into greater depths of vice by his wickedness. 
.John Cassian of Marseilles was at the head of 
this party, which was condemned by the synods 
of Orange in Provence and of Valence in the Dau- 
phiny, a.d. 529 : but it was allowed still to be of 
the Church Catholic. Thus matters continued 
until the ninth century, when John Scotns Eri- 
gena gave a fresh impulse to discussions concern¬ 
ing original sin. The necessary existence of sin in 
every human being, which Augustine referred to 
the infection of man’s nature, was hold by Scotus, 
in an absolute sense, to be a result of the original 
constitution of man’s nature. He argued upon 
Platonic principles that human nature, like every 
other form of positive existence, has its being in 
God; but evil caunot be derived from God: it 
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had no real substance therefore, but was a mero 
negation of good, neither had it any being in the 
knowledge of God. Man’s nature was never abso¬ 
lutely perfect: he was never purely free from 
evil. There was concupiscence before the for¬ 
bidden fruit was plucked, and sin existed in an 
inchoate condition before the overt act of trans¬ 
gression. Concupiscence, he said, formed no part 
of original sin, which wholly consists of our loss 
of original righteousness, and the debt due to 
God by the void. It was “carentia justitise, ut 
formate; et debitum habendi, ut materiale ” 
[So Scotus, Lib. Sent. ii. dist. 32]; and again, 
“ Peccatum originate non potest esse aliud quam 
ista privatio, non enim est concupiscentia” [ii. 
dist. 30]. Calixtus, among the most distin¬ 
guished of the Lutheran divines, advocates the 
same opinion [. Epitome Theol. ed. Titius, p. 66- 
71], though he hardens the scholastic term “lan¬ 
guor” into “ malitia.” 

This righteousness was given to Adam as a 
superadded grace or ornament of his nature, not 
qua individual, but as an embodiment of the 
entire human race. Its loss was owing to Adam’s 
wilfulness, and original sin is a sin of the will; 
not of each individual, for babes have it who 
have no will: but the universal will sinned in 
Adam, in whom all men already had a rudimental 
existence [Schlciermacher, Glaubenslehre, secs. 
71, 72]. 

Original sin was not imputed, but derived by 
bodily propagation [compare Pet. Lomb. Lib. 
Sentent. ii. dist. 30, Durand, qu. 2, on this pas¬ 
sage ; Eic. de Orb. on the same; Thom. Aq. Sum. 
Theolog. Prima. Sec. qu. 81, art. 1-3, qu. 85, art. 
2-4; also the Summa c. Gentiles, lib. iv. c. 50-52 ; 
Christlieb, Leben und Lehre d. J. Scot. Erig .]; 
though Occam, the doctor of the Schools whom 
Melanchthon especially admired, “ deliciae quon¬ 
dam nostrse,” lays down that Adam’s sin is ours 
not by propagation, but by imputation, a view 
followed by the Romanist writers, Catharinus and 
Pigliius, but combated by Bellarmine [De Amiss. 
Gr. I. v. 16]. The doctrine of original sin was 
from its mystery an especially favourite subject 
for discussion with the Schoolmen. The three 
doctors who chiefly served as a guide to the rest 
were St. Anselm, Peter Lombard, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. They taught that Christ died in order 
that He might restore to man this superadded 
grace of original righteousness. With regard to 
concupiscence the Schools looked upon it as the 
penal consequence of original sin and the incen¬ 
tive (fomes) of actual sin; later doctors repre¬ 
sented it as a poison instilled into man’s nature 
at the Fall, whether by some deleterious property 
of the forbidden fruit, or by the venomous breath 
of the serpent; and it may be noted that the 
Master of the Sentences had also compared original 
sin to the action of a poison. It was not sin, but 
a lower condition of health; and as such it re¬ 
mained after baptism, which, however, removed 
every taint of sin and left the soul pure as in its 
first origination from the breath of God in para¬ 
dise. It was held that none were damned ever¬ 
lastingly on account of original sin. Its punish- 
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ment consisted in tlic milder sentence of exclu¬ 
sion from the beatific vision [Scot, in Lib. Sent. 
ii. dist. 33] ; an opinion which was also held by 
earlier doctors of the Church [Voss, Hist. Pelag. 
II. hi. 4]. According to Anselm, the individual 
first corrupted nature, but ever after nature 
corrupted the individual, “Persona corrupit 
naturam—natura corrumpit personam.” The 
first was “ pcccatum originalc originans,” and 
became “peccatum originalc originatum.” With 
Anselm, original sin was a bodily taint communi¬ 
cated by propagation, and by reason of its close 
union with it the soul became defiled. While 
Peter Lombard and Thomas of Aquino defined 
original sin to be concupiscence, Anselm agreed 
with Scotus in making it the privation of original 
righteousness, and all three agreed that it involved 
guilt and condemnation. Van’s freedom of action, 
they said, was unlimited in the direction of evil, 
but crippled to a certain extent as regards good. 
Abelard and Duns Scotus, hoivever, denied that 
man’s freedom was at all affected by the Pall, 
and affirmed that it was as free for him to rise 
towards heaven as to sink into lower depths of 
degradation; that he underwent no change of 
nature, but only lost the superadded grace of 
righteousness. Thus original sin was a negative 
not a positive deterioration; it was a loss and 
not a taint. 

Pelagian notions with respect to original sin 
were revived at different periods by various sects; 
by the Albigenses in the thirteenth century, the 
Anabaptists at the time of the Reformation, and 
also by the Socinians. The Reformers objected 
to the Schoolmen that they were tainted with 
Pelagian notions. At the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion the Scholastic theory with respect to original 
sin was universally received in the Western 
Church, and the Reformers combated Roman 
doctrine as one with the teaching of the Schools. 
In the Council of Trent the great authority on 
this point was that of Thomas Aquinas [Pallavic. 
Istor. d. Cone. d. Trento, vii. 8]. Hence it was 
decided that Adam, by transgression, lost the 
original righteousness in which he was created 
for himself and for us ; and transmitted to us the 
penal consequence of sin, which is the death of 
the soul; that the sin of Adam became our own, 
not by imitation, but by propagation; and that it 
could only be remitted by the merit of the death 
of Christ. Baptism is the instrument of remission, 
whereby the whole of that which has “ veram et 
propriam peccati rationem ” is removed; and all 
were anathematized who should say that sin is only 
shorn, “nidi” (radersi), and no longer imputed to 
the baptized. It ivould seem that in the unbap¬ 
tized concupiscence was considered by the Tri- 
dentine Fathers to have a more positive character. 
Further, it was asserted that concupiscence, the 
fames of sin, remains even in the baptized for trial 
(in agonem), but it works no harm in those who 
yield not to it, but struggle manfully against it 
with the grace of Christ. 

If, then, the Fathers of the Council of Trent 
allowed that the Apostle terms concupiscence sin, 
they still denied that the Church had ever so 
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understood it. The words are remarkable, and 
as they supplied the text for wording our own 
article on original sin, they are now quoted. 
“ Mancre autem in baptizatis -concupisccntiam 
vel fomitem htec S. Synodus fatetnr ot sentit, 
qua? cum ad agonem relicta sit, noeere non con- 
sentientibus, sed virilitcr per Christi Jesu gratiam 
repugnantibus, non valet: quinimo qui legitime 
certavcrit coronabitur. Hanc concupisccntiam 
quam aliqnando Apostolus pcccatum appellat, S. 
Synodus declarat Ecclesiam Catholicam nunquam 
intellcxissc peccatum appellari, quod vere et pro- 
prie in renatis peccatum sit, sed quia ex peccato est, 
et ad pcccatum inclinat” [&a,w; quinta, 1546 ; 
Pallavic. VII. x.]. Our Article, closely following 
up this decree, says, “Manet autem in renatis 
hinc naturae depravatio;” where the alterations 
are significant; for the term “ coneupiscentia” 
being ambiguous, as applying either to that which 
the Schoolmen termed “ fomes,” and also to the 
vicious lusting after that which is forbidden, and 
therefore actual sin, is exchanged for a term that 
can only involve the former rudimental kind of 
concupiscence; viz. “naturae depravatio;” for so 
the Saxon Confession [a.d. 1551] justifies the 
change of terms. “ Vitandse sunt in Ecclesia 
ambiguitates. Ideo expresse nominamus hasc 
mala depravationem, qua) saepe ab antiquis scrip- 
toribus nominatur mala coneupiscentia” [Art. de 
Pecca. Or.\ In the next year the same altera¬ 
tion was adopted in the Article of King Edward 
VI. Again, it is not declared that this “ deprava¬ 
tion of nature” is “ truly and properly” sin, or that 
actual sin accompanies it, as Melanchthon said, 
“ Semper cum peccato originali simul sunt peccata 
aetualia,” but that it merely has “ the nature of 
sin;” the words of the Tridentine Council, “veram 
et propriam peccati rationem,” bearing upon the 
Augsburg definition, “ quod vitium originis vere 
sit peccatum,” are softened down in our Article to 
“ peccati tamcn in sese rationem habere concu- 
piscentiam.” Roman theology therefore denies 
that this “fault of our nature” is actual sin. 
That of the Reformers says only that it hath 
the nature of sin. Is it altogether impossible 
to harmonize these two statements i [Bp. 
Harold Browne on the Articles. Archb. Law¬ 
rence, Bampt. Led. Pallavicino, Istoria d. Cone, 
d. Trento, vii. Paul Sarpi, Hist. Cone. Trid. 
cd. 1621, 195. Herzog, Sunde. Midler’s Chr. 
Lehre. v. d. Sunde, b. IV. c. iii. iv. Gicscler, 
Dogm. Gesch. sec. 72.] 

ORTHODOX. Holding true doctrine, the 
standard being the doctrine acknowledged and 
received by the Church Catholic. 

The doctrine implicitly held by the Church 
from the beginning was unfolded and explicitly 
declared by degrees ; as heresies, springing up 
one after another, gave occasion for fuller creeds, 
for explications of the articles of the creeds, for 
denials by accredited councils of the several specific 
heresies. Also, out of the growing Christian 
literature there was marked out by common con¬ 
sent a line of doctors acknowledged to be true 
representatives of Catholic theology. 

Consequently, the meaning of the term “ ortho 
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dox ” became gradually more and more defined. 
“ The faith of Christians did at first consist in few 
points, those which were professed in baptism, 
whereof we have-divers summaries in the ancients 
—by analogy whereto all other propositions were 
expounded, and, according to agreement whereto 
sound doctrines were distinguished from false: 
so that he was accounted orthodox who did not 
violate them. So he that holds that immovable 
rule of truth which he received at his baptism, 
will know the ivords and sayings and parables 
which are tahen out of the Scriptures, &c. Iren, 
i. 1.” [Barrow, Unity of the Church, i.] 

From this early state the requirements of ortho¬ 
doxy soon increased; and the term can iioav 
be strictly applied only to one who holds, besides 
the baptismal ereed, the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, and (in the Western Church) the Atha- 
nasian Creed, the explications of the creed, and 
the denials of heresies set forth by the six (Ecu¬ 
menical Councils. 

The term is often applied, however, more 
loosely: dissenters from the Church of Eng¬ 
land (e.g.) who separate on account of Church 
government, not on account of Church doctrine, 
being called by many “ orthodox dissenters.” 

’OYSI'A. This term was used in aneient 
philosophy, from whence it was indirectly im¬ 
ported into the nomenclature of theology. It was 
first applied by Plato to denote the true nature 
and “ essence” of a thing [Phced. 78, c.]. 1 With 
the Peripatetics it signified material substance. 
Thus Aristotle says overiat Se yaXierr eivat ook overt. 
ret onoyara \dc An. ii. 1] ; and Xeya> S’ overia s 
yev ra re aieXa erwyara, otov irvp Kat yrj v [de 

Cod. iii. I]. 2 Hence, according to Hippolytus, 
the word expressed not only genus, species and 
individual, but also matter, form, and space. 
[Philos, vii. 19.] The Stoic school made the 
term simply synonymous with vXrj. These con¬ 
flicting definitions led to heretical confusion. The 
school of Alexandria introduced the term into 
ecclesiastical literature; but it was long considered 
to be a synonym for vitoo-rams, a word of bar¬ 
barous origin [Soer. H. E. iii. 7], and more espe¬ 
cially in the Western Church, where “ substantia” 
was the rendering of the philosophical expres¬ 
sion ova la, though it was identified rather with 
vTToo-Tao-is, qua theological terminology. Thus 
Damasus, Bishop of Pome \Ep. Synod, ad Episc. 
Illyr. de Syn. Arim.; Theod. Hist. Eccl. ii. 22], 
defines the Holy Trinity to be ttj s avrrjs v~o<ttu.- 
arem Kai over (.as, where the former term is the 
exact equivalent for “ substantia” qua etymo¬ 
logy, and the second term in all probability eame 
in from the margin as the explanation of a later 
hand. 

Before the Council of Nice the two terms were 
used indifferently to express the same notion 
of spiritual substance, as Photius declares [Bibl. 
119]; and the eouncil fell into the same mode 
of expression when it anathematized all who 

1 Bishop Kaye’s Alhanas. p. 42, n. 4 : “By the es¬ 
sence of a tiling I understand that by which it is what 
it is.” 

2 Yet he speaks of the Deity as dmVijros ovcia. 
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should affirm that the Son is hepas viroerTaaew? 
i) over (as. the two terms being treated as synony¬ 
mous. [See Petav. Dogm. Theol. II. iv.] Even 
Athanasius not unfrequently uses the two terms as 
eonvertible, in deference possibly to the dogmatic 
phraseology of the Latin Church, which used 
“ persona ” for the Greek hypostasis, and rendered 
both overia and v-6<rrao-is by the homogeneous 
term “ substantia.” [See Or. iii. e. Ar. 65.] The 
same peculiarity may be observed in the language 
of the Councils of Dedication, Antioch [a.d. 341], 
Sardica [a.d. 347], and Sirmium [a.d. 351. Socr. 
11. E. ii. 30]. The Council of Ariminum [a.d. 
359] upheld the semi-Arian creed of Sirmium, 
and proscribed the use of the term overia as being 
nowhere found in Scripture [Socr. H. E. ii. 30, 37]; 
possibly also from the fear that the Peripatetic 
and Stoical acceptation of overia having become 
popularized, material notions might attach to the 
Deity. For this reason its decision was branded 
by the Catholic Fathers as opos aOeos [Libell. 
Synod.f At the Council of Alexandria [a.d. 
362], the application of these tAvo terms was 
discussed, the subject having been brought up 
by Hosius, Bishop of Cordova [Socr. H. E. iii. 
7]; but nothing was definitely settled [Newman’s 
Asians, v. 2; Bishop Kaye’s Athanas. 139], 
Basil at length draws an accurate distinction 
between the two terms, overia sal wrocrracris 
ravrrjv eyei rpv Seaejiopdv, pv eyei to koivov 7rpos 
to xa & '(.KaerTov. Substance and hypostasis are dis¬ 
tinguished as the universal and the particular 
[Ep. 391] ; the first was thenceforth limited to 
“ substance,” the latter to “ person.” [H YPOS- 
TASIS.] 

The meaning of the term overia is best reached 
through the scriptural term 6 cSv [Ex. iii. 14, and 
elsewhere], from the del <Sv and to ov of Plato 
[Phcedo and Timcens ] ; for the word is not found 
in the LXX. in any theological sense; but, 
viewed in that relation, no more suitable term 
could be devised to convey to the mind some idea 
of the Ineffable ; for it involved no limit of time, 
past, present, or future; and it embodied at the 
same time, the force of the revealed Name I AM, 
while it was a standing witness against the Pagan 
notion of a passive unintelligent “ anima mundi.” 
Still this abstract term was felt to be inadeqate, 
by philosophizing divines, such as the pseudo- 
Dionysius, the father of scholastic nrysticism, who, 
with a refinement of scruple, termed the Deity 
v—epoverios, Kvpiws overia (~l Oeov ovk av Xeyotro, 
« tti yap {nrepovertos. He possibly borrowed his 
expression from the Avoids of Plato ovk overtax 
ovtos to9 dyaOov, a XX’ ert eireKeiva rps overias. 
[Pol. vi. Plotin. Enn. vi. 4, 9, 15, 18.] 

Probably it Avas for a similar cause that the 
heretic Basilides, Avitli a reckless audacity, termed 
the Supreme non-existent; i.e. according to any 
mode of existence of Avhich the human intellect 
can hav^e cognizance; Aeyto elvat Oeov ovk ovra, 
7 r err o tpyevov Koeryov e £ ovk oVtojv, ovk ovra ovk 
wv. [Hippol. Pliilosoph. x. 4]. Similarly also 
Ihe Marcosians affirmed that the Supreme Avas 
dvoivio s [Iren. c. Hcer. I. viii. 1, Cambr. ed.; 
Hippol. Phil. vi. 42]. But the Cabbala of the 
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Jews ■was tlie authority followed by these heretics, 
where the Supreme or “ Boundless ” Ein Soph, 
before the evolution of the Sephiroth, wherein the 
Deity revealed himself, was simply “ Ein,” nega¬ 
tion, or “ ]\Ii,” who 1 [Cabbala.] Such too was 
the Hindu Brahm, the universal spirit, which only 
became the creative Brahma through union with 
the ideal Mayd; but in his previous condition 
could only be expressed as Tad, “ that.” [Row¬ 
land Williams’ Christianity and Hinduism, p. 
91. Hardwick, Christ and other Masters, 33, n. 
1, 40, 46.] 

In more modern days Hegel has reproduced the 
notion: “ Dieses reine Seyn ist nun die reine 
Abstraction, darnit das Absolut-Negativ, welches 
gleichfalls unmittelbar genommen das Nichts ist” 
[. Encycl. d. Sci. Phil. 86, 87]. It is an exact 
parallel to the oAcos ovk ovt a of Basilides [Hipp. 
Philos, vii. 20, 21]. These analogies from an¬ 
cient and modern philosophy serve to mark 
strongly the peculiar excellence of revealed 
religion in setting forth a practical and therefore 
a sufficiently adequate idea of God the Supreme 
Governor of the world. Natural religion har¬ 
monizes altogether with revelation, and assures us 
that the God with Whom we have to do has a 
personal subsistence. The natural and moral 
world is made up of instances of design, that 
design must have a designer, that designer must 
be a Person, and that Person is God [Paley]. He 
is not a mere mundane soul, like the Gnostic 
Demiurge, nor as the “vis vita” of Pantheism; but 
an Intelligent Disposer of the whole course of the 
universe; preserving in their orderly progression 
the countless worlds that people space; and 
descending to the daily and hourly wants of each 
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individual soul of life; whether by a continuous 
providential care, or by the operation of general laws 
framed in the eternal counsels from all eternity 
Over la then, as the generalization of 6 <oV, implies 
a real individual self-existent Being. As Suidas 
says, it is that which exists in itself, without 
depending upon anything else for its subsistence, 
in the way of accident; over la kcrrl to kv kavrC 
ov sal /x?) kv lx epC e\ov rrjv v~ap£iv, ws to <xiyx/3e- 
f3r]n6s. 

When Paul of Samosata, and after him Mar- 
cellus [Epiphan. Hcer. 73], explained away the 
true Divinity of Christ by saying that He existed 
merely ws prj/x a Ik o-to/xotos, the ancient belief 
was enounced that the Divine Nature pertained to 
the Son as truly as to the Father, and that He was 
o/xooTxrios [Platonic yeroi’cn-qs] ; hence from the 
union of the two natures in one Christ, the term 
over la, which designated the Divine Nature, came 
to be applied also to the human, and through the 
Manhood’ of Christ to our own nature. Thus 
Athanasius on Gen. vi. 7 says that the totality 
of mankind is called “man,” St a, to kolvov tjjs 
over la's. So also the Council of Chalcedon, in 
its definition of Paith, declares that the Son is 
of one substance [o/xooixrios] with the Father 
according to the Godhead, and of one sub¬ 
stance with us according to the Manhood. 
[Routh, Opasc. 426.] Ova- la l is also applied to 
the celestial hierarchy, with the epithets “ super¬ 
celestial” and “celestial” by the pseudo-Diony¬ 
sius [c. iv. 5]; they are termed acrw/xaToi by 
Chrysostom [. Horn . i., ad Stager .]; and voepol, 
or intelligent, by John of Damascus. [Orth. 
Fid. ii. 3. Homoousion. Hypostasis. Nicene 
Creed.] 
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PAGAN ISM. The relation of the early Church 
to the various forms of Polytheism which it sought 
to supplant is a subject of great importance to the 
modern student of ecclesiastical history. 

I. The Pagan State and Christianity. Por 
the contest between Christianity and Paganism, 
so far as the circumstances of it are known, Avas 
almost as much a contest between the civil autho¬ 
rities of the Roman Empire and the new religion, 
as between Christianity and the old religions of 
the civilized world. Of all that took place with 
respect to conflicts between the new and old 
religions in countries external to the Roman 
Empire, such as the Parthian Empire in the 
West, and the Germanic nations in the North, we 
know next to nothing. Rut within the bounds 
of the Roman Empire, Christianity was a stand¬ 
ing enemy of many existing institutions in every 
country, and these institutions being upheld by 
the state, Christians came to be looked upon, in 
respect of their religion, as national enemies 
wherever they existed. 

It was part of the policy of the Roman Empire, 
as is well known, to tolerate all national religions 
•within the boundaries of the nations which pro¬ 
fessed them, but this toleration did not extend to 
those religions when they began to exercise a 
proselytizing influence beyond those boundaries. 
Now, it was an essential characteristic of Chris¬ 
tianity that it Avas a proselytizing religion. Its 
teachers acted under the especial commission, 
“ Go ye into all the Avorld, and make disciples of 
every creature,” and no other religion ever shewed 
such an aggressive character. Thus Christianity 
A\ r as, in limine, a foe to the existing religious in¬ 
stitutions of the Avorld as they Averc looked at 
from a statesman’s point of vieAv. 

But, more than this, Christianity refused to 
become a peaceable member of any eclectic sys¬ 
tem. The scepticism of the Academies Avas super¬ 
seded during the early spread of Christianity by 
an eclecticism originating Avith Ammonius Saceus 
and his disciples the Neo-Platonists. This system 
became extremely fashionable among the intellec¬ 
tual classes in the more learned regions of the 
Roman Empire. It Avas an attempt, a last at¬ 
tempt of heathenism to work itself into an alli¬ 
ance Avitli a foe of whom an inner conviction 
seemed to say that he Avould, in the end, prove 
too strong for it. But Christianity Avould not 
come to terms. It Avould not even consent to 
the draAving up of preliminaries for a treaty of 
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peace. The Avords of its Master were being con¬ 
tinually illustrated by all Christian missionaries, 
“ I came not to send peace but a sword.” Chris¬ 
tianity sought not toleration, not compromise, 
but universal supremacy. Thus, theoretically 
at least, the contest betAveen Christianity and 
Paganism Avas a Avar Avhich could only end by 
the extermination of one or the other, and the 
process of resistance to extermination on the part 
of Paganism Avas that Avliich constituted the sub¬ 
stance of the struggle betAveen it and Christianity. 

But, apart from this general antagonism be¬ 
tAveen the tAVO religious systems, there Avas a 
special institution of the Empire, its official reli¬ 
gion, Avith Avhick Christians came into fatal con¬ 
flict almost by accident. This official religion 
had more of the rising eclecticism in it than of 
the old and decaying Polytheism, but it Avas 
little concerned Avith moral or theological prin¬ 
ciples, its one prominent requirement being the 
recognition of the emperor as an object of wor¬ 
ship. The sacrifice of a feAV grains of incense to 
him Avas the test of religious obedience. To fre¬ 
quent the temples, to offer sacrifices to the gods, 
to take part in the mysteries, might be parts of 
religious practice, and every one Avas at liberty to 
adopt them or not to adopt them as they pleased. 
But public piety, that Avliich established a citizen 
as, qua religion, a good citizen, Avas the religious 
\ r eneration of the emperor, neither more nor less. 
Thus the religion of Christians Avhen tried by 
this test Avas necessarily open to misconstruction. 
To burn incense to the emperor Avas idolatry, not 
to burn it seemed to be disloyalty and rebellion. 
They avIio Avould gladly have taken an oath of 
allegiance if it had been offered to them simply 
as such, refused, Avith an unyielding firmness, to 
do so. Avhen it Avas presented to them under the 
form of an idolatrous rite. It seems strange that 
the astute statesmanship of the Empire did not 
devise some means by Avliich men so really loyal 
to it as the early Christians Avere, might be per¬ 
mitted to live in peace ) but, perhaps, the ex¬ 
planation is to be found in the fact that the 
kingship and kingdom of Christ Avere ideas which 
entered largely into their religious teaching, and 
formed a prominent feature in the popular theo¬ 
logy of the multitude. Such an idea Avould look 
like rebellious rivalry to the mind of a Roman 
statesman—one avIio Avould never be able to 
appreciate the force of such Avords as “ My king¬ 
dom is not of this world —and thus his only 
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antidote to that worship of Christ which recog¬ 
nised Him as the King of the Christians, though 
an invisible one, would be the repudiation of 
Him by adoption of the visible Emperor as their 
“numen.” If the novel rite of deifying the 
living Emperor had not been invented, the 
Christians could have declared their allegiance 
to him without any hesitation, as is shewn by 
the Apologies :* and in such a case it is not im¬ 
probable that they might, so far as public autho¬ 
rity was concerned, have been tolerated in their 
religion, provided its proselytizing principles had 
not caused any disturbance of public order. 

II. Popular Paganism and Christianity. 
At the same time that Christianity was thus op¬ 
posed to the state religion of the empire, it was 
also in a position of strongly aggressive opposition 
to the popular religion of every country within 
its boundaries, that of the Jews alone being, 
and that only for a short time, an exception. 
Whether the popular religion was Polytheism, 
or some one of the many varieties of Eetichism, 
it was certain to be denounced as false by Chris¬ 
tian teachers, and as so entirely false that nothing 
would satisfy Christianity except the entire abo¬ 
lition of what was denounced. Thus Christians 
arrayed against themselves a large class, in those 
■whose personal interest it was that the old reli¬ 
gions should be maintained, and in the bulk of the 
ignorant among the people at large, whom stolid 
habit and unreasoning prejudice would enlist 
against innovators to whom no old religion was 
sacred. Such a position of antagonism to the 
old religions was as essential to Christianity as 
uncompromising opposition to Baal was essential 
to Elijah: and even where Christians were not 
aggressive by positive opposition, their negative 
opposition was necessarily conspicuous. Eor the 
rites of Polytheism were not confined to the 
temples, they pervaded all the customs of public 
and social life. They were prevented from at¬ 
tending the public games by the association of 
idolatrous rites with them, “the many images, 
the long line of statues, the chariots of all sorts, 
the thrones, the crowns, the dresses,” by the 
preceding sacrifices, and the procession. “ It may 
be grand or mean,” says Tertullian, “no matter, 
any circus procession whatever is offensive to 
God. Though there be few images to grace it, 
there is idolatry in one ; though there be no more 
than a single sacred car, it is a chariot of Jupiter ; 
and anything whatever of idolatry, whether meanly 
arrayed or modestly rich and gorgeous, taints it 
in its origin” [Tertull. cle Spectac. vii.j. The 
theatres were equally forbidden, for “ its services 
of voice, and song, and lute, and pipe, belong to 
Apollos and Muses and Minervas and Mercuries, 

. . . and the arts are consecrated to the honour 
of the beings who dwell in the names of their 

1 “ Though we decline to swear by the genii of the 
Caesars, we swear by their safety, whieh is worth more 
than all your ‘ genii.’ . . . Do you not know that these 
‘genii’ are eallecl demons? . . . We respeet in the 
emperors the ordinance of God, Who has set them over 
the nations. . . . But as for demons, that is, your 
‘genii,’ we have been in the habit of exoreising them, 
not of swearing by them” [Tertull. Apol. 32]. 
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founders” [ibid. x.]. Even in the intercourse of 
private life, the Lares and Penates of the hall, 
the libations of the dinner table, the very phrase¬ 
ology with which ordinary conversation was 
largely decorated, all partook of the nature of 
idolatry [Tertull. de Idol. xv. xvii. xxi. xxii.], 
and the necessities of their anti-idolatrous princi¬ 
ples thus secluded Christians from the social as¬ 
semblies of their heathen acquaintances, and made 
them, in many respects, a separate community. 

Above all, Christianity was the deadly foe of a 
widespread immorality, the extent of which is 
almost inconceivable. Polytheism was always a 
religion of mere ceremony, unassociated, as a 
religion, with any moral law. Hence the most 
religious man in the sense of Polytheism might 
be- a shameless profligate, emulating the gods to 
whom he sacrificed in their reputed licentious¬ 
ness, and guilty (as was Socrates) of crimes against 
which even nature revolts [Tertull. Apol. xlvi.]. 
Vices of this class were terribly common among 
the Romans of early Imperial times, and are 
exposed with scornful indignation by Tertullian 
in his Apology.- Something of the extent to 
which profligacy was carried may also be seen by 
his denunciation of infanticide, in one bold sen¬ 
tence of which he says, “ How many, think you, 
of those crowding around and gaping for Chris¬ 
tian blood, how many even of your rulers, notable 
for their justice to you and for their severe mea¬ 
sures against us, may I charge in their own con¬ 
sciences with the sin of putting their offspring to 
death?” [ibid. ix.]. Against the class of crimes 
thus indicated Christianity protested by word 
and example, Tertullian fearlessly declaring in 
respect to the latter that Christians were conspi¬ 
cuous for “ a persevering and steadfast chastity.” . 

Popular habits and customs being thus so con¬ 
trary to the spirit of Christianity, it could not 
fail that a very strong opposition must have been 
offered to its progress : and although vast multi¬ 
tudes were quickly gathered to the standard of 
the Cross, there was still a large and influential 
mass of the population, in every country of the 
Empire, who looked upon it as the sign of an 
institution which sought the abolition of their 
cherished customs and habits, which made its 
disciples bad citizens and bad neighbours, and 
which was therefore to be hated, and, if possible, 
extinguished. 

III. Pagan Philosophy and Christianity. 
Apart from the ruling powers of the Empire, and 
from those classes which formed the bulk of the 
nations composing it, there was also a considerable 
class of highly educated men, especially in Pome 
and Alexandria, on whom old-fashioned Polythe¬ 
ism had no hold, but who yet set themselves 
against Christianity. Among such were the 
Epicurean Celsus, who wrote a comprehensive 
work, The Word of Truth (now r known only 
through Origen’s refutation of it), against the 
new faith j the cynic Crescens —(fnXoyjrofos ual 
cGAoko/wtos —the boasting braggadocio of Justin 
Martyr’s apology [Just. Mart. Apol. ii. 3; Euseb. 
iv. 6]; Trypho the Jew r , against whom the same 
apologist wrote an important work, his Dialogue 
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with Trijpho; and Lueian tlie satirist, who op¬ 
posed Christianity as a superstition unworthy of 
intellectual men [Lueian, de Morte Peregrin, xi.- 
xvi ]. Iudeed, the contemptuous tone in whieh 
grave writers like Pliny, Tacitus, and Suetonius, 
mention the new faith seems to shew that the 
literary elass in general was opposed to it, and 
did not even think it worth while to make any 
effective inquiry as to its real principles. That 
they gradually learned to feel more respect for it 
is shewn by the rise of the Eeleetie seliool of the 
Heo-Platonists, but even among these there were 
bitter opponents of Christianity, though there 
were indeed others who theoretically adopted a 
large portion of its principles. [Eclecticism. 
H eo-Platonism.] 

IV. Persecutions of Christians by Pagans. 
The broadest and most evident form of the 
struggle for life and for supremacy between 
Paganism and Christianity was that of the con¬ 
tinuous attempt of the former to suppress the 
latter by force. In this the state and the popu- 
laee always co-operated, and there is no reason to 
think that the intellectual elasscs and philoso¬ 
phers held aloof. 

The first approach to a general persecution was 
that begun at Rome under Hero [Tertull. Apol. 5]. 
St. Paul’s aeeount of his own sufferings [2 Cor. 
vi. 23-27], his reference to the Amphitheatre at 
Ephesus [1 Cor. xv. 32], to actual persecution of 
Christians [1 Cor. iv. 9, and perhaps in Heb. xi. 
35-38], to the position of the Apostles as the 
“ offscouring of the earth,” to the “much tribula¬ 
tion” through whieh the faithful entered into 
rest, to his deliveranee “ out of the mouth of the 
lion,” all seem to shew that the struggle between 
‘ Paganism and Christianity had begun even in 
Apostolie times. But it is probable that perse¬ 
cution was then of a local kind, arising out of 
charges made by Jews against Christians for 
whom they entertained a deadly hatred. Sue¬ 
tonius mentions, indeed, that the J ews were driven 
out of Rome by Claudius on aeeount of an insur¬ 
rection raised by one “ Chrestus,” and Christians 
who were not Jew's may have been expelled with 
them, though anything like a Christian insurrec¬ 
tion (as the historian’s words are sometimes inter¬ 
preted) was so alien to the spirit of the early 
Christians as to be beyond probability. 1 After 
the great fire of Rome, in the year 64, Hero 
however (who is said by Dion and Suetonius to 
have been himself the incendiary) aecused the 
Christians of causing it, and brought upon them 
a terrible stream of indignation from the exeited 
Romans. Taeitus wrote his Annals about thirty 
years afterwards, and he describes their sufferings 
in a few graphie words. Hero invited the citizens 
to festivals in the Imperial gardens (now the 
Vatiean), and the ehief spectacle which he there 
offered them was the martyrdom of their hated 

1 The words of Suetonius are “Judseos impulsore 
Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit ” [Sueton. 
Claud, xxv. 12]. It is possible that his “ Chrestus ” was 
one of the many “false Christs ” of the day, such as 
Theudas, Judas of Galilee [Acts v. 36, 37], and Bar 
Cochebas. 
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neighbours. Some were sewn in the skins of 
wild beasts and torn to pieees by dogs; some 
were crueified; some burned to death; some 
smeared over with inflammable substances and 
used as torches or bonfires to light up the gardens 
after dark. 2 This persecution lasted for four 
years, and there ean be no doubt that it was 
carried on in other eities as well as at Rome. 3 
During the course of it St. Peter was one of those 
who were crucified in the gardens of Hero, and 
St. Paul was beheaded a short distance out of 
Rome. How many others went to make up this 
great vanguard of the army of martyrs it is im¬ 
possible to say, but the words of the heathen 
historian point to a great multitude rather than 
to any inconsiderable number. 

It is usual to reckon ten periods of persecution, 
at intervals spreading over the latter half of the 
first, the second, the third, and the early years of 
the fourth century. But this enumeration is 
arbitrary and cannot be supported by historical 
evidence. During the wdiole of that time there 
was persecution going on in some part of the Em¬ 
pire, although emperors like Hadrian, Vespasian, 
Titus, Herva and Trajan [Tertull. Apol. 5] were 
unlikely to give it any encouragement. Yet 
Pliny’s famous letter to Trajan [Plinii Ep'p. x. 
96] shews that it was difficult to save Christians 
from the popular cry for their extermination, and 
the martyrdom of St. Cyprian is another illustra¬ 
tion of the same faet. The last and most terrible 
of the general persecutions was that which im¬ 
mediately preceded the accession of Constantine, 
when it seemed as if Diocletian had nearly ac¬ 
complished his object of destroying the very name 
of Christian. It is not the purpose of this artiele, 
however, to go into any details respecting these 
periods of persecution, and the subjeet may be 
dismissed with the following table, whieh repre¬ 
sents the eonelusions that may be arrived at from 
a full examination of historical data :—- 


Chronological Table of Persecutions. 


A.D. 

64—68 

Under Nero. Martyrdom of St. Peter and 

95—96 

St. Paul. [Tertull. Apol. 5. Euseb. 
Hist . Heel . ii. 25.] 

Under Domitian. Banishment of St. John. 

104—117 

[Euseb. Hist. Heel. iii. 17, 18.] 

Under Trajan. Martyrdom of St. Ignatius. 

161—180 

[Euseb. Hist. Heel. iii. 36.] 

Under Marcus Aurelius. Martyrdom of St. 

200—211 

Polycarp, and the Martyrs of Lyons. 
[Euseb. Hist. Heel. iv. 15, v. 1.] 

Under Severus. Martyrdom of St. Per- 

250—253 

petua and others in Africa. [Euseb. Hist. 
Heel. vi. 1, 4, 5.] 

Under Decius. Martyrdom of St. Fabian. 

1 

257—260 

[Euseb. Hist. Heel. vi. 41, 42.] | 

Under Valerian. Martyrdom of St. Cy- 1 

303—313 

prian. [Euseb. Hist. Heel. vil. 10,11,12.] 
Under Diocletian, Galerius, and Maximinus. 


Martyrdom of St. Alban. [Euseb. Hist. 
Heel. viii. 1-17, ix. 1-11; Bede, Hist. Heel. 
i. 6, 7.] 


2 “ Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut feraxum tergis 
contecti, lauiatu canum interirent, aut crucibus afiixi, 
aut flainmandi, atque ubi dcfccisset dies in usum nocturni 
luminis urerentur. . . . Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero 
obtulerat” [Tacit. Annal. xv. 44]. 

3 St. Mark was martyred at xYlcxandria at this time, 
St. Gervase and St Protase at Milan. 
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V. The Decline of Paganism. The long and 
bitter struggle between the Paganism and the 
Christianity of the Roman Empire came to a 
close with Constantine’s victory over Maxentius. 
As early as a.d. 311, Galerius had been terrified 
by a shocking and mortal disease to issue a decree 
in which he, with the Emperors Constantine and 
Licinius, directed that persecution should cease, 
that churches should be rebuilt, and that the 
Christians should be allowed to worship in peace 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecd. viii. 17]. But the execution 
of this decree was much hindered by Maximinus 
and JMaxentius, and it was only on their defeat 
by Licinius and Constantine that a real toleration 
began. After that event [a.d. 313] the Emperors 
immediately published the famous Edict of Milan 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecd. x. 5 ; Lactant. de Mart. Per- 
secuf. xlviii.], in which the previous decree was 
rigidly enforced and all persecution entirely sup¬ 
pressed. In the year 321 a severe blow was 
given to expiring Paganism by an edict in which 
the Emperor established the Lord’s Day as a 
public festival, and a day of abstinence from 
labour. When he became sole Emperor in a.d. 
324, he issued one of a still more decided tone, 
in which he exhorted all his subjects throughout 
the Empire to forsake Paganism and worship 
Christ only; and from that' time he and his 
successors ruled the Empire as Christian em¬ 
perors. 

Before the end of the fourth century Paganism 
had become so much weakened, and the Chris¬ 
tian population so decidedly predominant, that 
the emperors were able to take measures towards 
its final suppression. Theodosius [a.d. 381] for¬ 
bad apostasy to Paganism, and suppressed its 
sacrifices, though still tolerating its minor rites 
[Cod. Theudos. xvi. 7], the Western Emperors 
Gratian and Valentinian following his example. 
When Theodosius became sole Emperor [a.d. 
392] he forbad all kinds of idolatry under severe 
penalties 1 [ibid. 10, 12]. The last traces of 
Paganism died out in the Eastern Empire in the 
first quarter of the fifth century [ibid. 10, 22], 
and its final extinction in the West was at the 
same time effected by the supremacy of the 
Northern invaders. If, since that age, Chris¬ 
tianity has lost ground, it has not been to the old 
Paganism, but to its Eastern successor Mahome¬ 
tanism. The former never revived after the time 
of its last great effort to regain supremacy in the 
Diocletian persecution, and for nearly three cen¬ 
turies the Empire was wholly Christian. 
PANDECTS. [Law, Ecclesiastical.] 

PAN IS BENEDICTUS. [Antidohon.] 

PANTHEISM. The term Pantheism is of 
yesterday. It was known formerly as “ Atheism.” 
Cudworth’s Hylozoic and Eleatic schools of phi¬ 
losophy were not atheistical, as believing in no 
divine principle, but Pantheistic, as holding that 
the universe, of which we have an idea through 
the senses, is the Deity, and that the Deity is the 
universe; substantially, it was the same thing as 

1 The Senate, however, still continued Pagan, and 
offered the usual divine honours even to Theodosius after 
his death. 
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Spinoza’s “ Eins ist Alles, und Alles ist Eins,” 
unity is the universe, and the universe is unity. 
Pantheism was a term first used by Pay, in his 
answer [a.d. 1709] to the English Deist Poland’s 
“ Sociniunism truly stated, being an example of 
fair dealing in theological controversies, to ichich 
is prefixed indifference in clisputers, recommended 
by a Pantheist to an orthodox friend London, 
1705. Again [a.d. 1720], appeared his Pan- 
theisticum sive Formula Societatis Socraticce; 
from wliicli time the term came into general use. 

Pantheism runs together the distinct ideas of 
the Creator and the creature ; it deifies the uni¬ 
verse, and amalgamates together the notions of 
the finite and Infinite, unity and universal sub¬ 
stance. 

The system is a necessary result of the nega¬ 
tion of the two received points of Christian faith; 
that the world is create, and that truth has been 
revealed to man from heaven. The old crux “ ex 
nihilo nil fit,” is repeated. The universe as it is 
now is stated to have existed from all eternity; 
if then the world has had a necessary existence 
without beginning, it is a necessary condition of 
the Divine Substance as being co-eternal with 
it. Again, a direct revelation of truth is denied. 
It is not questioned that man may possess the 
truth, but that he can gain a knowledge of it 
from any other source than the energy of human 
reason. He works it out for himself. Therefore 
the Divine Substance and Divine Truth are iden¬ 
tified with the spirit of man. Moreover, since 
human reason is a variable changeful element, 
self-consistent at one while, self-contradicting at 
another, it is therefore a finite intelligence, but 
the Divine Intelligence is infinite; nevertheless 
the finite and Infinite are also one, of which latter 
the finite is only a particular mode. And, 
further, since a divinely revealed system of truth 
is denied, and human reason is declared to be 
the only source of truth; since, also, there is no 
such thing for man as absolute truth, but only such 
modes of it as are discoverable by his finite intel¬ 
ligence—therefore all opinions stand on the same 
level: whether they affect religion, philosophy or 
political principle, they may be expected to wax 
and wane, to ebb and flow like everything else 
in this world. Truth, like time, is in a state of 
perpetual flux. 

The history of Pantheism is fully treated in the 
“ Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, and Schools of 
Thought.” It may be sufficient, here, to observe 
that Pantheism has occupied the thoughts of men 
from a very early period of our race; when the 
marks of a designing Mind, which are everywhere 
present in the visible world, were considered to be 
so many proofs that the world itself was the source 
of the intelligence which it indicates, and men 
acknowledging that intelligence worshipped and 
served the creature and not the Creator. Erom 
Central Asia possibly it passed with the Aryan 
race into India along the course of the Indus and 
Ganges; but however that may be, it is India 
which yields the earliest proof of a pantheistic 
religious faith, in the emanation system which 
underlies the religious philosophy of the Vedas, 
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and. of the Manu code, or Manava Dharma 
Sastra, the most ancient of -written authorities. 
Brahm, the Absolute, is the spirit from whence 
all things emanate, and "to whom all tilings return. 
He is all things. Shaking off Iris sleep that 
never had a beginning, he gives birth to M&ya, 
illusion, matter that seems, but is not; and then 
proceeds forth the Erahminic Trinity, of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva; the creator, the preserver, the 
destroyer, who restores all things to the primeval 
substance Brahm. By the union of Brahm and 
Mayd, this world of illusive appearance and the 
various forms of immaterial matter were engen¬ 
dered; the mundane system is temporal, and when 
its destiny is accomplished, it will be destroyed 
by Siva, to be succeeded by another manifestation 
of Brahma and a new universe. The progression 
is infinite. The universe is Brahm, and Brahm 
is the universe. 

The Valentinian scheme, as given by Irenseus, 
Hippolytus, and Tertullian, was borrowed from 
the Isiacal theology of Egypt, placing at the head 
of its emanational scheme abysmal substance; 
the sleeping Brahm. From thence are evolved 
Mind and Silence, the correlatives of Osiris and 
Isis in the Egyptian scheme; Isis representing 
material substance, Osiris the vital principle and 
active intellect. From this pair all other things 
emanate. The “ogdoad decad and dodecad” of 
Valentinus were derived from the parallel Egyp¬ 
tian scheme. [Harvey’s Introd. to Irenams, 
Cainbr. ed. I. xxiv.] In Persia we find a dual- 
istic theory, of good and evil, light and darkness, 
the pure and impure, personified in Ormuzd and 
Ahriman; both, however, emanated from Inde¬ 
finite Time, a Platonic onreipi'a, Zeruane Akerene, 
as the Avesta terms it; but a yet earlier Persian 
creed bore the broad stamp of Pantheism. Thus 
Croesus [Xen. Cyrop. VIIL vii. 27] seems to 
doubt whether he shall hereafter have an indi¬ 
vidual existence, or whether his individuality is 
destined to be merged again in the divine princi¬ 
ple, when he expresses the hope that after this 
life he may suffer no more evil, whether he be 
with the Deity, or whether he be no longer any¬ 
thing \jX'))T€ TjVJJ l€TCt TOV Ot !,OV I'O) jlil /i^T£ ijV /xrjSkv 

Zti to]. According to Herodotus, the Persians con¬ 
sidered the entire vault of heaven to be God [rov 
kvkXov rravTa tov ovpavov Aid KaAeov-res, i. 132], 
possibly also the earth; for Diogenes Laertius says 
of the Magians that they deified the elements [ous 
Ktti Trvp etva i kgu ypv Kai vowp] ; Herodotus also 
records that the ancient Persians did sacrifice to 
the sun and moon, to earth, fire, water, and air 
[i. 131]. The ancient religion of Persia was far 
more closely connected with the Pantheism of 
the Brahmin than with the Polytheism of the 
Greek ; and it was from this source possibly that 
Thales and the Ionic school of philosophy bor¬ 
rowed their principles, and believed that a divine 
life existed in the elementary forms of matter. 
The earlier religious belief of Greece knew nothing 
of any theogonia of gods and goddesses [Euseb. 
Prasp. Evany. I. ix. 13]; thus the Hesiodic 
Muses hymn Earth and Heaven as the source of 
all [Theogon. 44], The first traces of a 9p-n (jKela, 
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or religious system, were sketched out in the time 
of Joshua and the Judges by the Thracian tlieo- 
logic, i.e. theogonic poet Orpheus. But Jupiter 
is represented by him as the principle and the 
mean, the substance and the end of all things, 
the universal spirit [De G4rando, Hist. Comp, des 
Syst. de Phil. i. 300; from Apuleius]. And his 
preceptor Linus is responsible, according to 
Stobieus, for the pantheistic formula, “ One sole 
energy governs all things; all things are of all, 
and all is of all things; all things are unity, and 
every part is all; for of old all things were 
generated by one, and in the end of time all 
things again shall be unity; unity and multi¬ 
plicity together.” 

These primitive notions of Greece disappeared 
and were altogether unknown to the many when 
Gnosticism, which stood in the same relation to 
theosophical notions as eclecticism to philosophy, 
revived a knowledge of them. [Gnosticism.] 
But they had never been lost to philosophy. 
Philosophy had never been able to conceive a 
pure notion of the Deity. It was always some¬ 
how or other entangled with matter. Pytha¬ 
goras introduced the emanation system into 
Greece from the East, and taught it under his 
theory of numbers [Harvey, Introd. to Irenceus, 
Cambr. ed. p. xlii.]. Timams of Locri and Ocel¬ 
lus of Lueania were eminently pantheistical. 
The writings attributed to them may be spurious, 
but they undoubtedly give utterance to true Py¬ 
thagorean notions [De Gcrando, Sur la Nature de 
I’Univ. i. 424, 425]. Xenophanes, contemporary 
with Pythagoras, and founder of the metaphysi¬ 
cal school of Elea, was essentially a Pantheist as 
were his followers Parmenides and Zeno. Pan¬ 
theism had never been lost to the schools, and 
the large infusion of the Pythagorean element 
into Xco-Platonism caused the Eclectic system of 
Alexandria, and in consequence, Gnosticism, to 
be deeply tinctured with Pantheism. Pantheism 
again disappeared to emerge again in the writings 
of J. Scotus Erigena; his work De divisione 
Natures is eminently Pantheistic. The titles of 
the four sections into which the work is divided 
are—I. The substance that creates and is not 
created; II. That which creates, and is created; 

III. That which is created and creates not; IV. 
That which is neither created nor creates. I. 
Representing the cause of all things, whether 
positively or negatively considered. II. Proto¬ 
typal causes, as Platonic ideas. III. Generated 
matter, under the conditions of time and space. 

IV. is to the first as II. is to III. In 1. the 
create in its negative aspect, or non-bcing, means 
that which Erigena comprehends under the name 
of apparent being; all the phenomena of exist- 
tence as accidents of the supreme substance, 
which alone has real existence. All is God, he 
says, and God is all, God is the only true sub¬ 
stantive Being. The divine progression in all 
things is termed “ resolution;” the return of all 
to their source is deification [De Gerando, iv. 
363]. The age, however, had no taste for his 
philosophy; Erigena attracted no following, and 
no more is heard of Pantheism until a.d. 1200, 
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when Amalrie of Bcna and his pupil, David of 
Dinanto, developed it in a flagrant form from tlic 
teaching of William of Chauipeaux [Theology, 
Scholastic], who affirmed that individuals, iden¬ 
tical in substauce, only differ by the variety of 
accidents and passing forms. Gerson gives the 
following as Amalric’s notion : “ All is God and 
God is All. The Creator and the creature are 
one Being. Ideas arc at once creative and create. 
God is the end of all things, in such a sense that 
all things must return into Ilis Being, to consti¬ 
tute with Him an immutable individuality. As 
Abraham and Isaac are humanity individualized, 
so all beings are but individual forms of one sole 
Substauce” [ Concord. Metaph. et Log. 18]. The 
Arab philosophers of Spain in tlic Middle Ages 
extracted their Pantheism from Neo-Platonic 
writings, as Judaism did from the Cabbala. 
Passing over Jordano Bruno, who was a pro¬ 
nounced Pantheist, and burnt for his profession 
at the close of the sixteenth century, we next 
come to Spinoza. His principles in the barest 
possible form were these :—There is but one sole 
reality, one sole substance; this substance is God. 
This eternal and infinite substance has a neces¬ 
sary development by its own inherent energy, and 
shews itself in the two essential modes of being, 
viz. extension and thought. These modes comprise 
the infinite attributes of infinite substance. The 
development of substance produces all the pheno¬ 
mena of life. But these phenomena as being 
finite have only an apparent existence; in their 
real being they are the Deity itself, and are 
identically one. The distinction of thought 
and extension, of mind and matter, disappears 
by fusion in this common identity or divine 
unity. All is God, God is all; there is no per¬ 
sonal existence in God. There is no freedom of 
will in man; but the mind is determined in 
its volition by causes which are themselves deter¬ 
mined by antecedent causes, and so back in serial 
infinity. Human will is identical with the divine 
idea. Will and intelligence arc one. There is 
nothing in all this that had not been said by 
Pantheists in preceding ages. It started into 
life at once as a complete system in the Yedas. 
Substitute unity for substance, and Spinozism 
was taught on the banks of the Ganges many 
ages before the Christian era. [Spinozism.] 
Spinoza, like Erigena, formed no school during 
his lifetime; but he struck a chord that un¬ 
fortunately has never ceased to vibrate. Fichte, 
Scliclling and Hegel, though immediately dis¬ 
ciples of the school of Kant, were as pantheistic 
as Spinoza. Subject and object were a primitive 
dualism in Kant’s system. Subject is the prin¬ 
ciple of the form of our conceptions ; furnishing 
as the percipient faculty the conditions of per¬ 
ception ; and as the faculty of knowledge the 
conditions of judgment. Object is the principle 
of tlic matter of our conceptions, and conveys 
to us all our phenomenal intuitions. The ob¬ 
jective was made so completely subordinate to 
the subjective in this “ critique of pure reason,” 
that it was not difficult for the next thinker to 
dispense with it altogether, aud to make subjec- 
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tive substance the one existent principle. This 
was effected by Eichte in his transcendental ideal¬ 
ism. Ego = ego, was his equation, the terms of 
which must be interpreted by the dictum of Des¬ 
cartes “ cogito, ergo sum,” expressing the notion 
that subjective thought is the only real substance, 
that the thinking being and the object of its 
thought are identical. It was a revival of the old 
Neo-Platonic notion of Plotinus with a strain of 
Buddhism. The idea of an external world was 
wholly annihilated. The opening of one of his 
lectures is blasphemy that cannot be repeated. 
Scliclling made another step in advance, and got 
rid of the notion of subject altogether, denying 
to it the real and transcendental existence of tho 
Eichtean scheme. Ego was no longer ego; it 
was a non-reality. Ideality is only to be attri¬ 
buted to absolute existence. “ There is only 
one existence, eternal and immutable.” Yet 
there is an antithesis in this existence, the anti¬ 
thesis of unity and plurality, and in that plur¬ 
ality form is wholly one with matter. The uni¬ 
verse and the Deity are one. Real and absolute 
existence is the copula which unites unity and 
plurality. Unity qua unity and plurality qua 
plurality have no existence properly so called; 
the finite is an illusion—the Brahminic Maya. 
There is but one existence pure and simple, 
Reason is the Deity. He followed the Eclectic 
and Neo-Platonic lead. The theory of Hegel is 
very similar. He aims at unity as the very soul 
of truth. He finds this unity in the identity of 
existence and thought, “Cogito, ergo sum” once 
more ; and in the unity of substance, and in one¬ 
ness of subject and object of thought; it is Nco- 
Platonism again. This substance is .the Deity 
who develops himself and reveals himself in in¬ 
finite form: the Absolute including within itself 
the Spinozist notions of extension and thought. 
The Absolute is not absolute life, for it is eternal 
flux, perpetual development; “ Gott ist in wer- 
den,” 6’eo? kv t(- 8 yevicrOai, i.e. the progressional 
condition is continuous. It is thus that the sole 
connecting link of thought that unites the pre¬ 
sent with the very dawning period of man’s 
glimmering reason is the monstrous theory of 
Pantheism; that the universe and its Creator arc 
inseparably and immutably one. 

PARABLE. In its gospel signification a par¬ 
able is the narration of some real or imaginary 
event which is intended to be interpreted with a 
heavenly meaning. Derived from the Greek 
Trapa/3o\y], a placing beside, the primary meaning 
would be a simple figure, comparison, or illustra¬ 
tion ; in which sense the word is used in classical 
Greek, Aristotle expressly distinguishing irapa- 
SoX'i'j, an illustration, from Aoyos, the parable of 
Scripture. A parable, says Jerome, is a simili¬ 
tude, “ quse ab eo vocatur, quod altcri TrapafidX- 
Aerat, hoc est assimilatur, et quasi umbra prmvia 
veritatis ” [llicron. Ep. exxi. 6]. These last few 
words point out the difference between the gospel 
parable and the earlier apologues. The New 
Testament use of the word is confined to those 
teachings of our Lord which convey a Divine 
lesson in human shape: a method which is 
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strictly Oriental: tlie sages of the East employ¬ 
ing a sententious form of teaching, which our 
Lord adopted and sanctified by applying it to 
Ilis own sacred purpose. In the parables of the 
Old Testament we have this difference, that no 
spiritual end was designed. The three most 
striking are -Judg. ix. 8 15; 2 Sam. xii. 1-4, xiv. 
2-7 ; but the prophets frequently used a similar 
form [Isa. vi. 9]. “ Nulli enirn dubium,” says 

Jerome again, “aenigma ut parabolam, aliud 
proferre in verbis, aliud tenere in sensibus ” 
[Hieron. inEzech. v. 17 ; see also Prov. xxvi. 7]. 
Josephus speaks of a triple interpretation of the 
law among the Hebrews :—[1] Audit to ; a sim¬ 
ple unfolding of the Scripture, “ Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old [2] Extensio; 
when the history was expounded by a mystical 
extension: [3] Parabolica; when what was to 
be said was involved in parables [Joseph. Ant. 
xiv. 17]. Augustine calls a parable “ similitude 
de aliquo,” even in such a passage as Pom. viii. 
3. He also divides all our Lord’s parables into 
two classes, “ parabolas Dominus aut secundum 
similitudinem aliquam ponit, . . . aut ex ipsa 
dissimilitudine aliquid probat ” [August, in Psa. 
Ixviii. 12; and Qucest. Evang. ii. 45]. Of the 
former sort are those of the man and his two sons, 
the man and the two debtors, and very many 
more ; of the latter, those of the unjust steward, 
the man in bed and the loaves, and the like. 

In the introductory essay to Trench’s Parables 
is an exhaustive treatise on the origin and nature 
of scriptural and other parables, with abundant 
authorities and illustrations ; where the following 
digest is given of the distinction between a par¬ 
able and other kindred compositions: “To sum 
up all, then, the parable differs from the fable, 
moving as it does in a spiritual world, and never 
transgressing the actual order of things natural— 
from the mythus, there being an unconscious 
blending of the deeper meaning with the outward 
symbol, the two remaining separate and separable 
in the parable—from the proverb, inasmuch as it 
is longer carried out, and not merely accidentally 
and occasionally, but necessarily figurative—from 
the allegory, comparing as it does one thing with. 
another, but, at the same time, preserving them 
apart as an inner and an outer, and not trans¬ 
ferring, as does the allegory, the properties and 
qualities and relations of one to the other ” 
[Trench’s Parables, p. 10, 4th ed.]. 

The word irapafioXi] only occurs twice in the 
New Testament elsewhere than in the Gospels, 
viz. in Heb. ix. 9 and xi. 19. In the former, the 
reference is to the sacrifices of the Mosaic law, as 
being a type of good things to come, TrapaftoXrj 
As Tor Karpov ror erccrrqKora, “ a figure for the 
time then presentin the latter, to the sacrifice 
of Isaac, as a type of Christ. St. John uses the 
word irapoipJ.o. four times, and never TrapafioXrj, 
but when the former word is translated “pro¬ 
verb” in the text of the Authorized Version the 
margin adds “ or parable.” 

PA11ACLETE. [6 napajcA^ros.] The nor¬ 
mal sense of this word is that of an “ Advocate,” 
and so it is rendered both in the Vulgate and in 
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the English Version in St. John’s first Epistle, 
“ If any man sin we have an Advocate [wapa- 
kAtjtos] with the Father, Jesus Christ the righte¬ 
ous” [1 John ii. 1]. This is the classical use 
of the word, which follows its derivation from 
T-apaKaXew, to call another to aid as pleader of 
one’s cause. The word seems, however, to mean 
something more in the only other places of Holy 
Scripture in which it is used. Our Lord had 
been speaking to the Apostles of His own office 
as their Advocate with the Father, and of the 
prevailing power of prayer through Him, when, 
lie adds, “I will pray [eptorrycrco] the Father, and 
He shall give you another Comforter [aAAov 
TTapaKXrjrov], that He may abide with you for 
ever; even the Spirit of truth” [John xiv. 16]. 
“ But the Comforter [6 Trapd/cA^ros], the Holy 
Ghost, Whom the Father shall send in My Name, 
He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you” [John xiv. 26]. “When the Comforter is 
come Whom I will send unto you from the 
Father, the Spirit of truth, wdiich proceedeth 
from the Father, He shall testify of Me” [John 
xv. 26]. “ If I go not away, the Comforter will 

not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 
Him unto you. And when He is come, Lie 'will 
reprove the -world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment. . . . When He, the Spirit of truth is 
come, He will guide you into all truth, for He 
shall not speak of Himself; but whatsoever He 
shall hear, that shall He speak; and He will 
shew you things to come. He shall glorify Me : 
for He shall receive of Mine, and shall shew it 
unto you ” [John xvi. 7-14], In the first of these 
passages only will the word bear the meaning of 
“ Advocate,” the others referring to “ witness ” 
and “ instruction;” a Witness of Christ for the 
rebuke of the world: an Instructor for the 
Apostles by “ bringing all things ” respecting 
Christ “to their remembrance,” by “guiding 
them into all truth,” by revealing to them “ tilings 
to come,” by bringing back to them [avayyeXei 
■upetv] that which He should receive from Christ 
in Heaven. 

The idea of “ Consolator ” was, therefore, as¬ 
sociated with the title 6 HapaKXrjTos by some of 
the Fathers. St. Chrysostom says that the Holy 
Spirit was called by this name, because of the afflic¬ 
tions under which the Apostles were then suffering 
[Clirys. Ilomil. in Joan. lxxv.]. St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem gives the same interpretation [Cyril. 
Hier. Oatech. xvi.]. St. Augustine admits the 
sense of Consolator, as well as that of Advocatus 
[Aug. Ilomil. in. Joan. xciv.]. Origen explains 
that the Holy Spirit is called Paraclete, because 
consolation is the gift which every one must 
receive who receives the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
worthily [Origen, de Princip. ii. 7]. But that 
there has always been some doubt as to the true 
sense of the word is shewn by the fact that St. 
Isidore identifies it in one place with advocatus, 
and in another very shortly afterwards with con¬ 
solator. St. John Damascene (who is followed 
by Hesychius) defines the name as belonging to 
the Holy Spirit, because He receives the suppli- 
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cations and prayers of mankind [Damascen. De 
Orthod. Fid. i. 10]. 

In the Anglo-Saxon Gospels, the Latin Para- 
cletus is rendered “ Fre-friend;” but “ Comforter” 
is found in the early English versions of the 
fourteenth century. It must, however, be re¬ 
membered that “ comfort ” did not mean “ conso¬ 
lation ” in early English. The fourteenth century 
version reads, “And he comfortide hym with 
nailes, that it shulde not be moued ” [Isa. xli. 7]; 
and “ I may ahe tliingis in him that comfortith 
me” [Philip, iv. 13]. When the word “Com¬ 
forter” was first used as the English form of 
Paraclete it was used, therefore, in the sense of 
Strongtliener, or Supporter, rather than in that 
of Consoler; and such a meaning seems to agree 
well with that derived from the use of the word 
made by our Lord. ITa/m/Apcris is, however, 
often used in the sense of consolation in the Hew 
Testament, and TrapaKXy'jTiop is used in the sense 
of “consoler” in the Septuagint. 

The title of “ Paraclete ” was blasphemously 
assumed by the heretic Manes, his name being 
associated with this act of maniacal folly by both 
Eusebius and St. Chrysostom. [Euseb. Hist. 
Fee. vii. 31. Socrat. Hist. Ecc. i. 22. Epiplian. 
Hear. G5.] 

PARADISE. An Old Testamentword adopted 
by our Blessed Lord in the supreme hour of His 
Passion, when He said to the penitent thief upon 
the Cross, “ To-day shalt thou be with Me in Para¬ 
dise ”[ev to TrapaSetcrw, Luke xxiii. 43]. It is also 
used by St. Paul, who appears to identify it with 
“the third heaven” [2 Cor. xii. 2, 4] of Jewish 
theology. [Heaven.’ It is also used a second 
time by our Lord, in His message to the Church 
of Ephesus, “ To him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst of 
Paradise of God” [Rev. ii. 7]. 

The Old Testament sense of Paradise was a 
literal one, the word signifying in its original 
Persian form, from which it “was taken into the 
Hebrew language, a pleasure-park largely planted 
with fruit trees. It seems generally to look to 
“the garden of the Lord” [Gen. xiii. 10], which 
was planted “ eastward in Eden ” [Gen. ii. 8], as 
the abode of our first parents in their state of 
innocency. The idea of a pleasure place planted 
with trees, like what we call a “ park," as dis¬ 
tinguished from a garden planted with flowers, is 
plainly associated with the refreshment and 
repose so much needed in the hot climate of the 
East. In a similar way, the “ shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land” [Isa. xxv. 4, xxxii. 2] is 
spoken of by the prophet, and more than once 
associated with the protecting Providence and 
Presence of God. 

This literal sense of the word, thus combined 
with the illustration afforded by prophetic lan¬ 
guage, may serve to give us an idea of the sense 
in which our Lord would use it while He was 
upon the Cross.' He was referring, undoubtedly, 
to a place in which His Presence would be mani¬ 
fested after His death, and while His Body was still 
on the Cross, or in the tomb, “ to-day.” If, how¬ 
ever, that place had been Heaven, it is most impro- 
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bable that He would not have used the word 
“ Heaven,” which He so often did use, and which 
He used especially on one occasion in association 
with His Human Nature, “ The Son of Man which 
is in Heaven” [John iii. 13], Nor may we venture 
to speculate on the possibility of Christ being (in 
any way to which He would have referred at 
that time) in Heaven between His Death and 
His Resurrection, since, even after the latter, He 
said, “ I am not yet ascended to My Father ” 
[John xx. 17]. The rational conclusion is, there¬ 
fore, that our Lord spoke of an intermediate state, 
in which His soul, and the soul of the penitent 
thief, would be in company, when separate from 
their mangled bodies, and that such an inter¬ 
mediate state or place, neither Heaven nor earth, 
our Lord was pleased to call “ Paradise.” Thus 
the Liturgy of Chrysostom says of our Lord, “ In 
the grave bodily, in Hades spiritually as God, 
Avith the thief in Paradise as on a throne [A irapa- 
Sei(T(p Se pera XrjcrTov, ws kv 6povtf\, Avert Thou O 
Christ, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
Who art ineircumscript, and fillest all things.” 

Hence the. idea of Paradise is associated Avith 
the Intermediate State of the souls of the 
blessed in the interval between Death and the 
general Resurrection. It is a place where there 
is peace and refreshment, as in the garden of the 
Lord, Avhose trees afford shelter from the Avind, 
and shadoAv from the scorching sun, and tran¬ 
quillity from the storms that beset a life in the 
Avorld Avithout. It is a place Avhere God Himself 
condescends to “walk in the cool of the day” 
[Gen. iii. 8], and to bless with a sense of His 
Presence those whom He takes to rest and 
refreshment even from such excruciating agonies 
as those of the penitent thief. It is a place 
which is “the third heaven” in comparison Avith 
any experiences of previous existence; Avhere the 
“ Tree of Life ” is restored to those Avho are 
received there; and Avhich is. so truly a restora¬ 
tion of the first Paradise, that no blessedness lies 
beyond except that of the full Beatific Yision of 
the Resurrection Kingdom. [Rev. xxii. 4.] 
PARDON. [Absolution.] 

PARDONS. [Indulgences.] 

PARISH [irapoiKLOi]. “ A parish is that circuit 
of ground which is committed to the charge of one 
parson, or vicar, or other minister, having cure of 
souls therein.” [Blackstone’s Comm. Introd. iv.] 
The Avord originally referred not to the parish of 
the priest, but to the diocese of the bishop. Its 
meaning is [1] “living in a place as 7rapoiKos, 
sojourningand [2] “an ecclesiastical district, 
much like Sioi/ojcris.” These tAvo Avords Avere for 
three hundred years at least of the same import, 
“ denoting not Avhat we uoav call a parish church, 
but a city, Avith its adjacent town or country 
region.” [Bingham’s Antiq. IX. v r iii. 1.] 

The earliest instance of a city divided into 
ecclesiastical districts is the city of Alexandria. 
These several districts Avere known by the name 
of laura [Aavpa, i.e. a street, 1 vide St. Epiph. Hceres. 
lxix. ; Arian , c. 1]. In each of them was a church 

1 The word, also means a collection of cells in which 
hermits lived, as e.g. in Egypt. 
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and a presbyter appointed to serve it—to one of 
them we find the heretic Arius presented by the 
Bishop Achillas [a.d. 311]. But all these dis¬ 
tricts formed the one Trapouda of the bishop. In 
other large cities the elergy were usually attached 
to the eathedral or mother ehurcli, and from that 
served other churches in town and eountry. As 
time went on and numbers increased, what is 
ealled the parochial system became a necessity. 
“Rural presbyters” (e7riy<jpioi TpecrfivTepoi.), i.e. 
persons appointed by the bishop to the charge of 
rural districts, are mentioned by St. Epiphanius 
as belonging to Carchara in Mesopotamia in the 
middle of the third century [Hceres. Ixvi. n. 11]. 
They are also alluded to by Dionysius of Alex¬ 
andria, by St. Athanasius, and by the Councils of 
Illiberis [circa a.d. 305] and Heocacsarea [a.d. 
315]. The latter council, in its thirteenth eanou, 
forbade them to officiate in the city churches, 
save in the absence of the bishop and eity pres¬ 
byters. About this time the smaller divisions 
began gradually to take the name of parishes. 
The Council of Chalcedon [a.d. 451] speaks of the 
eountry parishes as belonging to the bishop (yds 
Ka6’ eKaaryv ZKicXycriav aypoiKiKas TrapotKias ?) 
eyx<j>ptovs), and to the Council of Vaison [a.d. 
442] it seemed good “ ut non solum in civitatibus, 
sed etiam in omnibus parochiis verbum faciendi 
daremus presbyteris potestatem” [can. ii.]. For a 
long time, however, according to Thomassin [part 
i. bk. ii. c. 21], such offices as those for public bap¬ 
tism, the reconciliation of penitents, and the con¬ 
secration of the Eucharist, were confined to the 
mother Church, and were not permitted in the 
tituli or lesser ehurches. Even in the fifth century 
the presbyters of these churches in Rome received 
every Sunday the Blessed Sacrament, consecrated 
by the bishop, and did not themselves eonsecrate. 

There was also no special appropriation of 
ecclesiastical revenues to particular places. The 
elergy were provided for out of the revenues of 
the great or mother Chureh, where the tithes and 
oblations of the faithful formed a common fund, 
which was in the hands of the bishop, and 
managed by an officer called ceconomus, or 
guardian. In England it must have been a con-- 
siderable time before this community of posses¬ 
sions between bishop and elergy was discontinued. 
Bede [Eccl. Hist. bk. iv. e. 27] mentions how it 
existed in the time of St. Cutlibert at Lindis- 
farne [a.d. 664], and how St. Gregory had in¬ 
structed St. Augustine to “ establish that course 
of life which was among our ancestors in the 
Primitive Church, among whom none called 
anything that he possessed his own; but all 
things were in eommon to them.” 

There is great uncertainty about the date of the 
first division of parishes in England. Ho reeord 
remains of their existence in the ancient British 
Church. Many writers (e.g. Godwin, Dugdale, 
Camden) ascribe their institution to Archbishop 
Honorius [a.d. 640], but it probably took plaeo 
not before, if so soon as, the end of that century. 
The law of King Edgar [a.d. 970] provided “ut 
dentur omnes deeimee, primaries ecelesise ad quam 
parochia pertinet.” This proves that parishes 
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were then in existence. Ho doubt, as the laity 
began to build and endow ehurehes, parishes in¬ 
creased in number and became settled in boundary, 
and thus too the laity acquired their rights of 
patronage. 

The boundaries of parishes depend not on title- 
deeds or parliamentary enactments, but “ on 
ancient and immemorial custom.” At first they 
were generally conterminous with the manors, as 
it was frequently by the piety of the lords of the 
manors that ehurches were erected. The ancient 
eeremony (happily not wholly disused) of “ beat¬ 
ing the bounds” has preserved the just rights of 
parishes as settled by ancient custom. 

In the time of Cardinal Wolsey the number of 
parish ehurches was reckoned at 9,407. Camden 
enumerates 9,284. In the population abstract of 
1831, the number of parishes and parochial chapel- 
ries in England and Wales is estimated at 10,700. 
Since that date the number has increased con¬ 
siderably. The Legislature made partial provision 
for such increase in the Acts 6 & 7 Viet. eap. 37, 
and 7 & 8 Viet. cap. 94 (Sir Robert Peel’s Acts), 
and also in 19 & 20 Viet. eap. 104 (the Marquis of 
Blandford’s Aet). [Thomassin, Vet. et Nov. Eccl. 
Discipl. , pars I. lib. ii. et iii. Bingham’s Antiq. ix. 
8. For legal questions see Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Laiv, Phillimore’s ed., and Stephen’s Blackstone, 
vol. i. pp. 116-122, and vol. iii. pp. 116-121.] 

PARSOH [“persona eeclesiee”]. “One that 
hath full possession of all the rights of a parochial 
ehurch. He is called parson, persona, because by 
his person the Church, which is an invisible body, 
is represented. . . . He is sometimes called the 
rector or governor of the ehurch ; but the appella¬ 
tion of parson (however it may be depreciated by 
familiar, clownish, and indiscriminate use) is the 
most legal, most beneficial, and most honourable 
title that a parish priest ean enjoy; because such 
a one (Sir Edward Coke observes), and he only, 
is said 1 vicem seu personam ecelesiee gerere ’ ” 
[Blaekstone’s Comm. I. xi. 5]. By law, the free¬ 
hold of the parsonage house, glebe, church, and 
ehurchyard, are in the parson, save in the ease of a 
lay rector, who holds the freehold of the ehancel. 
The tithes and dues also belong to him, unless ap¬ 
propriated. The repairs of the body of the church 
and ehurchyard fall upon the parishioners, those 
of the chancel on the parson, or on that anomalous 
person who is not a “persona,” the lay rector. 

Blackstone mentions four requisites as necessary 
to becoming a parson :— 

1. Holy Orders. Formerly a deaeon could be 
inducted to a benefiee, though, if he did not take 
priest’s orders within one year, he was ipso facto 
deprived; but now, by 13 and 14 Car. II. e. 
14, sec. 14, only those in priest’s orders are cap¬ 
able of admission to a living. 

2. Presentation. The patron may present a 
layman, but the latter must take priest’s orders be¬ 
fore institution. If the person presented be not ob¬ 
jected to by the bishop, either [1] because of his 
own, or [2] because of the patron’s unfitness, 1 
there next follows— 

1 For the reasons on which a bishop may object, see 
Stephen’s Blackstone, iii. p. 28. 
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3. Institution, i.e. “ investiture of the spiritual 
part of the benefice; for by institution the care 
of the souls of the. parish is committed to the 
charge of the clerk.” This is the most important 
part of all the stages by which a clergyman be¬ 
comes rector or vicar of a parish ; for by it the 
bishop gives over to the parson a portion of his 
own pastoral charge, with a solemn invocation of 
the Blessed Trinity. [Mission. Cure, of Souls.) 
After institution he can enter on the parsonage 
house and glebe, and receive tithes, but cannot 
grant or let them, &c., until 

4. Induction. This is “ investiture of the 
temporal part of the benefice.” It is performed 
by mandate from the bishop, and by it the clerk 
receives “ corporal possession of the church,” 
usually tolling a bell as a sign thereof. 

After all these ceremonies the clerk becomes a 
“ parson imparsonee,” or “ persona impersonata,” 
the only further requisite to the full validity of his 
title being that he should “ read himself in ” by 
saying Divine Service, reading the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and publicly declaring his assent to both. 

The word “ persona ” was also applied to cer¬ 
tain offices in cathedral and collegiate churches, 
the dignitaries of which were called “personae 
ec.clcsise, personae principales, and personae privile- 
giati.” By the Hereford Statutes, the bishop, 
dean, precentor, treasurer, and chancellor, were 
“ persona} in dignitatibus constitutae.” At York, 
chantry priests of St. William’s College were 
called “ saccrdotes personae,” and at Beverley the 
“rectores chorales” were known as “personae.” 
In various foreign chinches the inferior cathedral 
clergy were called “personats.” 

^ PASCHAL COHTEOVEESY. Various dif¬ 
ficulties have surrounded the reckoning of Easter 
from the first origin of the Christian Church. 
The three synoptical Gospels are unanimous [Matt, 
xxvi. 17-19; Markxiv. 12-16 ; Lukexxii. 17-19] 
in their statement that our Lord instituted the 
Holy Eucharist at His last Paschal Supper. St. 
John is equally precise in saying that the Jews 
would not enter the judgment-hall “lest they 
should be defiled ” through blood pollution, and 
be precluded from eating the Passover in the 
evening [John xviii. 2d]. How came it then 
that our Lord should have celebrated the Pass- 
over on one evening, and that the Jews should 
have deferred tire memorial feast till the corres¬ 
ponding period of the next day 1 This is a real 
difficulty, but the following is probably the solu¬ 
tion. 

Since the appearance of the new moon de¬ 
termined the Jewish calendar, an assembly was 
held in the Temple^ on the closing day of each 
month, to receive intelligence respecting the first 
</)dcrts of the new moon. If nothing was an¬ 
nounced, a day was intercalated; yet if the 
appearance of the moon was afterwards authen¬ 
ticated the intercalation was cancelled. This 
naturally caused much confusion, especially in 
the critical month of Hisan. Hence [Talmud, 
Bosh. Hashanah Gem. 1] it was permitted that 
in doubtful cases the Passover might be observed 
on two consecutive days. For the intercalation 
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of a day at Jerusalem could hardly be known in 
Galilee; and according to Maimonides [2Hnn BHp], 
in these more distant parts of Judaea, the Pass- 
over was in some years kept on one day, at Jeru¬ 
salem on another. Our Lord coming in from 
the country followed the letter of the law; but 
the main body of the Jews observing rather the 
“tradition of the elders,” sacrificed the Passover 
on the following day, in consequence of the in¬ 
tercalation of a day in the preceding month. 
Thus our Lord ate the Passover on the evening 
of the 14th JSTisan, and was upon the same day 
the “very Paschal Lamb” by the death of the 
Cross [Harvey, Creeds, 328]. 

Easter has been the high festival of the Church 
from the days of the Apostles ; though the primi¬ 
tive ritual, like the primitive creeds, followed no 
invariable rule. Thus while the churches in a 
large majority celebrated Easter Sunday on the 
first Lord’s day after the 14th of Hisan on which 
our Lord suffered; others, such as the Asiatic 
churches, commemorated our Lord’s death on the 
14th of Hisan, as being the very day of the 
Saviour’s Cross and Passion. This they did 
irrespectively of the day of the week on which it 
might fall. The Paschal fast also was variously 
observed. Tertullian speaks of it as extending 
over the Holy Week [de Jejnn. xiv.]; Epipha- 
nius says “the Catholic Church solemnizes not 
only the 14th Nisan but the entire week” [ Hcer. 
L. 3]; drawing a distinction between the orthodox 
and the Ebionite Quartodeciman, who kept fast 
only on the 14th of FTisan. The Western and 
more Catholic rule was to observe the Friday pre¬ 
ceding Easter Sunday as a rigid fast, the Church 
identifying the Apostles’ sorrowing with their 
own; and the fast was not resolved till Easter 
morn; while the Asiatic Quartodeciman party 
regarded the 14th Msan, from a doctrinal point 
of view, as the commemoration day of man’s re¬ 
demption ; and at the hour in which our Lord said 
“ It is finished,” i.e. at three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, the fast was brought to an end [Eus. H. 
E. v. 23], and the day closed with the collective 
agape and celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 
Whether the fast was resumed and maintained 
till Easter Day does not appear, neither is it cer¬ 
tainly known whether these churches celebrated 
Easter on the Lord’s Day next following, or on 
the next day but one to the 14th Hisan, on 
whatever day of the week that might fall. The 
latter, however, ivould seem to have been the 
practice, from the decree of an early synod [Eus. 
II. E. v. 23] convened to consider the case, 
which ordained that the Feast of the Eesurrection 
should be celebrated on the Lord’s Day, and on 
no other, and that the Paschal Fast should then 
be brought to a close; for the ordinance would 
not have been needed if there had been nothing 
in this particular to amend. Hefele, however, 
sees in this decree a proof that the Asiatic Easter 
was always celebrated on the Lord’s Day. The 
Council of Arles, a.d. 314, at which British 
bishops were present, similarly decreed that Easter 
should only be celebrated on the Lord’s Day. 

Irenseus declares that with respect to the 
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Paschal Past there was great divergence of prac¬ 
tice : some churches fasting for one day, as the 
Ebionites, some for two, and some for the forty 
hours, day and night, that immediately preceded 
the dawn of Easter; and he speaks of it as an 
old standing discrepancy; ov vvv £<£> y/uov yeyo- 
vvia, aXXd kou ttoXv -rrporepov eirl r(Sv 7 rpo rjpuSv. 
[Ep. ad Victor. Fragm. iii. Cambr. eel.] The 
Primitive Church, therefore, knew no fixed rule 
for the universal observance of the Paschal Fast. 

With respect to the precise day on which the 
Lord’s death should be commemorated there was 
a threefold difference of practice. [1.] The Catholic 
Church affirmed that our Lord suffered on the 
14tli of Nisan; but seeing that the new creation 
dates from Easter morning, the Lord’s day next 
following was the irdcr'pa dvaarda-Ljxov, and the 
Friday preceding was the waVrya (rrdvpdxjLiiov. 
Thus the rule was fixed according to the day of 
the week on which our Lord suffered, and was 
declared to be the truer ordinance, rd£is aXyOea- 
ripa. This was the practice of the Church of 
Rome, and of the generality of churches through¬ 
out Christendom, and was said to have been de¬ 
rived from the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul 
[Eus. H. E. v. 23; Socr. H. E. v. 22]. [2.] The 

Asiatic rule was professedly based upon the au¬ 
thority of St. John the Evangelist and of St. 
Philip, and was adopted by the Churches of Pro¬ 
consular Asia [Eus. H. E. v. 23], and these of 
neighbouring provinces; by Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Cilicia [Athanas. ad Afr. c. 2, de Synod. Arim. et 
Seiy, and, as Chrysostom says, Antioch [In eos 
qui Oral, in Pascha jej. , ed. Boned. i. 608]. It 
was the belief of all the Churches, that our Lord 
was put to death on the 14th of Busan, the 
day on which the paschal lamb was slain. 
But many denied that the Last Supper was in¬ 
stituted at the Paschal Feast, or that our Lord 
celebrated the Passover at all in the last year of 
His ministry, the statements of the synoptical 
Gospels notwithstanding [see Ghron. Pasch. i. 10- 
16]. The Asiatics commemorated the Lord’s 
death on the 14th of Busan, being guided by 
the day of the Jewish month, as the more general 
practice followed the day of the week on which - 
Christ died. They were taunted for their Judaiz- 
ing practice; though the Church of Rome in its 
ritual and liturgy had more perhaps in common 
with the Synagogue than the Churches of Asia. 
The Quartodecimans were but a small party in 
the Church. Still fewer in number were [3] the 
Ebionite or Judaizing Quartodecimans, who held 
by the observances of the Mosaic Law, and en¬ 
grafted on them the Christian celebration, making 
the 14th of Bfisan a day of hybrid ceremonial, 
in which type and antitype, shadow and sub¬ 
stance, law and gospel were hopelessly confused. 
These three varying rules created a plentiful 
source of dissension; the Church was long un¬ 
conscious of the coming evil, but while men 
slept the tares were sown. At first the bond of 
charity was known to be stronger than all, and 
difference of calendar made no alteration in the 
gospel law of love. Thus Polycarp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, having had occasion to visit Rome [a.d. 
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160] to confer with Pope Anicetus on other 
matters, found that the Asiatic rule differed 
essentially from that of Rome. Both could claim 
Apostolical authority, and therefore each rever¬ 
ently forbore from pressing a rival claim; while 
Anicetus assigned to his guest as his senior the 
privilege of consecrating the holy elements. But 
immediately afterwards a change came over the 
spirit of Rome. For the heretical Quartodeciman 
rule had been introduced there by Blastus, “ his 
omnibus [Marduni sc. Tatiano, &c.] etiam 
Blastus accedens, qui latenter Judaismum vult 
introducere” [Pseudo-Tert. de Prcescr. Hair. 53], 
and with it the whole sweep of Ebionite perver¬ 
sion. Victor, therefore, Bishop of Rome, knew 
the Quartodeciman practice only in conjunction 
with a pestilential error, and never again dissoci¬ 
ated the two in his mind. With a keen percep¬ 
tion of the truth of his own position, he was 
blind to all that might be advanced by others, 
and threatened with excommunication [a.d. 180] 
all those churches which commemorated their 
Lord’s death on the day of the month, and not 
with him on the day of the week. It was the first 
germ of that system of aggression which reached its 
climax in the Hildebrandine theory and practice of 
the Papacy. Synods were immediately held by his 
order [Eus. H. E.x. 23] in Palestine, Pontus, Gaul, 
Alexandria, Corinth and Rome, and the more 
Catholic rule was everywhere pronounced to be 
binding. It was also determined that the Feast 
of the Resurrection was the true close of the 
Paschal Fast, and that the Lord’s day and no 
other should be the day for its celebration. The 
Asiatics remained unconverted and unconvinced, 
and continued to observe the 14th of Busan as 
a day of mixed character, fasting till the ninth 
hour, and then rejoicing for the achieved work 
of man’s redemption. In opposition to a some¬ 
what crushing array of names, not of individuals 
but of churches, Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, 
and a friend of Polycarp, put forth a writing in 
the name of the Asiatic bishops, claiming the 
authority of St. John and St. Plidip, whose tombs 
were still at Ephesus and Hierapolis, and urging 
the precedent of Polycarp, Melito, and other 
venerable bishops, in favour of their own Apos¬ 
tolical tradition. Still Victor pronounced them 
“ heterodox,” and not only essayed to cut them 
off from communion, d7rorep.veiv erwerews 
Trecpdra.Lj as Hefele limits the words of Euse¬ 
bius, but authoritatively pronounced them ex¬ 
communicate, (TTrjXLTeiei Sia ypapyidrwv, di<oiv(t)- 
vrjrovs apSy v vai/ras roi>s ckciajs uvaKypvrrfDV 
aSeAzov's [Eus. H. E. v. 24]. The violent 
decree, however, was a mere “ brutum fulmen,” 
for none of the other Churches assented to it, 
and Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons, wrote a letter 
of expostulation to Victor on the subject of his 
intemperance ; the result was that Rome stood 
alone in its extreme antagonism to the Chnrches 
of Ephesine communion. 

Hitherto the Paschal controversy had turned 
upon two points; [1] the proper day for the 
memorial of our Lord’s death, and [2] the day on 
which the Paschal Fast should be resolved in the 
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joyful commemoration of Easter. A third diffi¬ 
culty, of an Ebionite complexion, arose [a.d. 170] 
at Laodicea, the capital of Phrygia Pacatiana in 
Asia Minor; it was stated that our Lord insti¬ 
tuted the Holy Eucharist on the 14th, and was 
put to death on the loth of Nisan, the Jewish 
method of computing the commencement of the 
day from sunset having been apparently ignored 
[Eus. II. E. iv. 26]. The Paschal Feast of these 
schismatics combined the Eucharistic with the 
Paschal rite, and was essentially of a Jewish 
east; for these Quartodecimans held that our 
Lord, by the significant rite of the Last Supper, 
had perpetuated the Jewish ordinance. The 
Church, of course, affirmed that the Passover, 
like any other typical observance, had only a 
temporary character, and that it was merged in 
the Christian com immigration of the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ upon the Cross. It was an 
entirely new phase of the Quartodeciman theory, 
and caused an evil report of Judaizing notions to 
be attached to the orthodox following of St. 
John and St. Philip and St. Polycarp. But 
the writers of the Asiatic Church at once de¬ 
nounced it as wholly inconsistent with Christian 
principle; and fragments still exist of writings 
that were put forth against it by Melito, Bishop 
of Sardis, and Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
both of whom followed the more orthodox Asiatic 
rule. “ They err,” says this latter writer, “ who 
affirm that our Lord ate the Passover on the 14th 
Nisan with His disciples, and that He died on the 
great day of unleavened bread (i.e. 15th Nisan 1 ). 
They maintain that Matthew records the event 
as they have imagined it; but their notion agrees 
not with the Law, and thereby the Gospels are 
made to wear a contradictory appearance” [Chroni- 
con Paschale, i. 13 ; in Dindorf’s Byzant. Hist. 
Script, xvi.]. This was the phase of Quartodeci¬ 
man opinion which was introduced into Pome by 
Blastus, and was denounced at once by Iremeus 
[Eus. H. E. v. 20] in his treatise “de Schis- 
mate.” His follower, Hippolytus, took an active 
part against it [ Fragm. in Ghron. Paschal, i. 12, 
13; and Philosoph. vii. 18]; and Clement of 
Alexandria was induced by the treatise of Melito 
to refute the same error in his work on Easter, a 
few fragments of which are preserved in the 
Chronicon Paschale \ih. 14]. The Laodicean 
Quartodecimans elosely followed the Jewish cus- 

1 The 15th Nisan was the first day of unleavened bread 
[Lev. xxiii. 5 ; Num. xxviii. 16] ; but in order that it 
might be certain that no leaven remained in the house, 
diligent search was made, and all leaven put away before 
mid-day on the 14th. This is the meaning of priori DP, 
“the previous day ” in Ex. xii. 15, i.c. previous to the 
day on which there was a total abstinence from leaven. 
On this day also the Paschal Lamb was slain, after the 
“Taiuid” or perpetual sacrifice of the afternoon, when 
all leaven had been put away [Ex. xxxiv. 25]; and was 
eaten at the vesper commencement of the 15th. The 
Passover, though sacrificed before the Tamid, would still 
have been valid as an ordinance. Hence the 14th Nisan 
was introductory only to the true feast of the 15tli, and 
therefore generally the day of preparation. In Matt, 
xxvi. 17, Trp&Ti] tuv afu/iuv refers evidently to this day 
of preparation, and not to the first entire day of un¬ 
leavened observance. 
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tom, whereby in a backward season as regards 
barley harvest, or whenever the solar cycle re¬ 
quired it, an entire month was intercalated at the 
vernal equinox. Hence in some years there was 
with them a double Paschal celebration, and in 
others a total omission. These notions died out 
again before the end of the third century, but 
they caused an evil name to be attached to the 
orthodox Quartodeciman practice, and greatly 
embittered the differences that already existed 
between some of the Asiatic churches and the 
rest of the Christian world. 2 

Further, the more Catholie practice, like the 
Eastern, divaricated into two branches, and the 
Churches were unable to settle down upon one 
uniform rule. It was a question of astronomy; 
for the Jewish calendar ceased to be any reliable 
guide after the destruction of Jerusalem. 3 The 
equinox was then taken as the fixed date from 
whence Easter should be calculated. But astro¬ 
nomers differed as to the precise incidence of the 
equinox. At Borne it was March 18th, at Alex¬ 
andria it was the 21st, according to the Mace¬ 
donian calendar. The Asiatics, retaining their 
old custom, commemorated the death of our Lord 
on the full moon after March 21st. The rest 
of the world celebrated Easter on the first Sunday 
after the equinoctial full moon ; but if the moon 
was at the full on Sunday, then on the succeed¬ 
ing Sunday, for the plain reason that the full 
moon in such a case coincided with the lunar age 
on the day of our Lord’s death and not of the 
Resurrection. Hence those churches which fol¬ 
lowed the earlier equinox, occasionally found 
themselves rejoicing in Easter festivities, while 
the other churches were still practising the 
mortifications of Lent. And worse still; 
when the full moon fell on March 19th, 
Western churches celebrated their Easter accord¬ 
ingly ; but the Alexandrian Church of neces¬ 
sity deferred their Easter till the next full moon, 
as being the first after the equinox of March 
21st. 

To obviate this difficulty various recurring 
cycles were devised, wherein the return of the 
full moon to the same solar position coincided 
after a certain number of years with the same 
day of the week and the same day of the year. 
But they were more or less inaccurate. The 
earliest was that of Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus. 
As a rare waif of time this was discovered incised 
on the right face of the pedestal of a marble 
statue of Hippolytus seated on his episcopal throne, 
which was dug up [a.d. 1551] between Rome 
and Tivoli, near the Church of St. Lawrence, and 
is now preserved in the Vatican. Eusebius [If. 
E. vi. 22] attributes to Hippolytus the discovery 
of the cycle of sixteen years; and here it was 
found displayed for one hundred and twelve 
years [a.d. 222-333] ; Easter Sunday on each of 

2 Tims Athanasius in his epistle to Epiphanins, as 
quoted in the Ohron. Paschale [i. p. 9, b.], accuses the 
entire Quartodeeiman party of Judaizing, ij/j,wv dvai 
SoKovvres sal Spamavoi auxodvres Xtyeadat, ^rfhovai to. 
tCiv irpodeSuKdruv ’I ovSaluv. 

3 See Chron. Pasch. i. 9, 10. 
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these years being given on the left face of the 
pedestal. But the cycle of sixteen years only 
shewed the recurrence of the Paschal day with 
regard to the day of the year, and not of the 
week. The same aneient authority also shews 
that the Paschal Fast was continued till Easter 
Sunday; the 18th of March being assumed always 
as the vernal equinox. Dionysius, Bishop of 
Alexandria [a.d. 246-265], set forth an eight-year 
eyele, Kavova oKraeryplSos [Eus. IT. E. vii. 20]. 
Twelve years after his death [a.d. 277], Anatolius, 
an Alexandrian by birth and education, but 
Bishop of Laodicea in Syria, drew out the famous 
nineteen-years’ eyele, originally the observation of 
Meton, the astronomer. The aneient Jews could 
only have celebrated the Passover after the vernal 
equinox; therefore this, with him Mareh 19th, 
was made the basis of computation. The eyele 
was adopted at Alexandria, the equinox, however, 
being advaneed two days to Mareh 21st; and 
whenever the full moon happened on a Saturday, 
the next- day, eontrary to the Roman custom, was 
deelared to be Easter Sunday. The Asiaties still 
followed the Jewish computation as harmonizing 
with the Saviour’s practice, and eared nothing 
for the equinox, which then Easter occasionally 
anticipated; and for this reason the term Proto- 
paschitee was applied to them. 

The confusion caused by these differences must 
have been very great,. and especially in conter¬ 
minous Churches, where one eustom ended and 
another began; but it was not till a.d. 314, that 
an attempt was made to produee uniformity by 
synodal action. In that year the Council of 
Arles in its first eanon deereed that Easter should 
be solemnized “ uno die et uno tempore per om- 
uem orbem ;” and the Bishop of Pome sent forth 

an enevelieal letter to enforee the desired bar- 
«/ 

mony of aetion [Mansi, Coll. Cone. ii. 471 ; 
Hard. i. 263]. But a provincial eouncil eould 
speak with no authority to the Chureh Catholie; 
neither was the Iioman bishop as yet the Supreme 
Pontiff, and practice continued to be discordant. 
It then beeame one of the two principal subjects 
for diseussion and arrangement in the Couneil 
of K ice. Ho decree on the subjeet appears in its 
eanons, and it is diffieult to see any reason for 
the omission, unless it be that the Fathers were 
unable to make up their minds upon a point 
that eould only be settled by the astronomical 
expert. Thus they delegated to Eusebius of 
Caesarea the duty of determining the right rule of 
Easter, and of recommending the most aeeurate 
eyele to be adopted in framing the ealendar. 
The Epistle of Constantine to the Churches 
shews clearly the general points on whieh the 
Kiceue Fathers were agreed, viz. 1. That from 
heneeforth the vernal equinox, and not the Jew¬ 
ish ealendar, should determine the incidence of 
Easter. 2. That when the equinoetial full moon 
fell on a Sunday, Easter should be celebrated on 
the Sunday following; both for the reason al¬ 
ready given and beeause the Jewish festival 
would have been eelebrated and over. Also by 
making Easter of necessity subsequent to the 
vernal equinox, there was no longer danger of 
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a double observance in the same year. But 
whieh equinoctial day was adopted, the Roman 
or the Alexandrian 1 The Latin translation of 
the Prologus Pasclialis of Cyril of Alexandria, 
says that the Alexandrian Church, as represent¬ 
ing the astronomical seienee of the day, was 
ordered to announce to the Church of Rome the 
true incidence of Easter in each year, and that 
it should be notified from Rome throughout the 
Churches [Petavius, Doct. Temp. II. App .; Hefele, 
Cone. i. 313; Ideler, Handb. d. Chron. ii. 258]. 
Leo I. repeats the account [/dp. 121 al. 94]; 
and Ambrose virtually says the same thing: the 
Hieene Council having, aeeording to his state¬ 
ment, adopted the eyele of nineteen years, whieh, 
as has been shewn, was the Alexandrian computa¬ 
tion [Anibr. Ep. ad. Epis. cop. JEm.\ But in¬ 
dependently of the equinox, the Paschal difficulties 
were not yet foreclosed. The Roman Church 
still elung to its faulty eyele of eighty-four years, 
the Alexandrian to that of nineteen, and it still 
continued to be a matter of reproaeh that the 
two principal Churches of Christendom were 
often found to celebrate Easter on different days. 
The Couneil of Sardica therefore, as seen by the 
lately discovered Festal Letters of Athanasius 
[Cureton, from the Nitrian Syr. MS. a.d. 343], 
endeavoured to eompose the differenee by draw¬ 
ing out a Paschal scheme for half a century. 
But it only defined the lunations, and [a.d. 387] 
matters shewed w r orse than ever when Rome 
eelebrated Easter on the 21st of March, but the 
Alexandrian Chureh, sinee the 21st was its 
equinox, postponed the eelebration till after the 
next full moon, or till late in April. The Quarto- 
deciman party also still survived, the Hieene in¬ 
junctions notwithstanding, as may be seen by 
the anathemas against the Teao-apecrKaioeKaTiTcu 
of the Councils of Antioch [a.d. 341], ean. 1; 
Cone. Laodie. [a.d. 364] ean. 7; Cone. Constan- 
tinopol. [a.d. 381] ean. 7. It may be observed 
here that the Jews learned from the Christian 
Church to frame a Paschal eyele, whieh was 
first adopted in the presidency of Hillel II. at 
Tiberias, a.d. 358. The Paselial differenee thus 
continued to eause more or less ineonvenienee 
and heart-burning for another eentury and a half, 
till Dionysius Exiguus did good service to ehrono- 
logy by first dating events from the Christian era, 
and by giving fixity to the eyele of nineteen years 
for determining Easter. This he did by adopting 
the Alexandrian method of calculation, and re¬ 
forming the Roman ealendar aeeordingly, in 
which the Churches of Italy readily aequieseed ; 
while those of Gaul and Britain still held by 
their “ old style.” When the Heptarchy became 
Romanized, the Dionysian method was aeeeptcd 
in Britain, though in Wales and in the northern 
parts of the island, the old eighty-four year eyele 
of Rome was still retained. A couneil was held 
on the subjeet, a.d. 664, at Strcaneslialeh (Whitby), 
King Oswy having found that his queen and her 
ladies were fasting in Lent while he indulged in 
the festivities of Easter. The Roman order was 
then fully eonfirmed in Britain. As Montalem- 
bert has justly observed, this differenee had no- 
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thing to do with Quartodeciman practice, which 
in fact had died away in the sixth century 
[Moines de VOccid. iv. 159]. In our present 
calendar the Prune or Golden Humber marks the 
particular year of the nineteen-years’ cycle; and 
these Golden N umbers added in the margin from 
March 21st to April 18th, indicate the days of the 
plenilunium on which Easter for each particular 
year depends, and which is the Sunday next 
following; unless Sunday should be the day of 
full moon, in which case Easter falls on the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday. [Ilefelo, Concilien, i. Ideler, 
Handb. d. Chronol. Chromcon. Paschale in Din- 
dorfs Byzant. Hist. Scr. xvi. xvii. Gieseler, II. 
E. i. Cureton’s Festal Ep. of Athanasius, transl. 
from the Syriac.] 

PASSION OE CHRIST. The true and real 
suffering, even to death, of the Body and Soul of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, God and Man. 

It has been truly said that the suffering life of 
the Saviour began with His conception in the 
womb of the Blessed Virgin, for such an act of 
unbounded humiliation must needs be reckoned 
one of suffering. So also in the first shedding of 
His blood at circumcision; in His subjection to 
His parents for many long years; in the poverty 
of His birth, and the lowness of His station in 
life; in all that whereby He humbled Himself 
to become like the lowest of ourselves, we must 
account that He suffered for our sakes. And 
when His ministry was about to begin, He added 
yet to these a more bitter trial, the forty days’ 
fast and the strong temptation. Erom that 
time at least He became a “ Man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” But the term “ Pas¬ 
sion” belongs more properly to that which He 
underwent during the fifteen or more hours that 
elapsed between the night of the Last Supper and 
three o’clock on the following afternoon; begin¬ 
ning with His agony in the garden of Gethscmane, 
and ending with His death upon the Cross. 

The idea of a good man suffering was familiar 
enough to the Jews, who had the example of 
Job before them. It was so far familiar to the 
heathen that the wisest among them had pre¬ 
dicted for a perfectly good man a fate almost 
exactly similar to that which actually befell our 
Lord. 1 But the suffering of One Who was not 
only the best among men, but God as well as 
man, involved ideas to which the world was not 
soon or easily reconciled. In the first ages, when 
the idea was not familiarized, men could not be 
brought to entertain it. A crucified God and 
Saviour was to many a contradiction of terms, “ to 
the Jews a stumbling-block,” even as when they 
cried, “ If Thou be the Christ, save Thyself and 
come down from the Cross;” “to the Greeks 
foolishness”—beyond the compass of their ordi¬ 
nary philosophy. Eor a little time, even the 
chosen disciples looked doubtingly upon the death 
of their Master. They “ trusted that it had been 
He Which should have redeemed Israel,” and 

1 “He shall be scourged, he shall be tormented, he 
shall be bound, he shall have his eyes burnt out, and 
after suffering every evil, he shall be crucified at a stake. ” 
[Plato, Repui. ii. p. 361, E.] 
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behold, their expected Redeemer had died the 
death of one accursed by the law. But when we 
thus call to mind the unbelief of the Jews and 
Gentiles, and how “slow of heart,” even the 
chosen ones of Christ were “ to believe ” in Ilis 
sufferings ; let us also remember that our belief 
in them is formed upon the tradition of eighteen 
centuries, upon the coincidence of prophecy and 
narrative, upon the knowledge of what a crucified 
Saviour can do for us; and that, therefore, the 
incredulity of the first ages was far less unreason¬ 
able than any such incredulity would be in our 
own day. 

Some of the early heretics endeavoured to set 
aside the idea of a suffering God-Man by absurd 
theories which were generally resolvable into the 
unliistorical fancy of a phantom figure .upon the 
Cross instead of an actual person [DocETiE], an¬ 
ticipating the grotesque perverseness of unbelief 
which characterizes some modern Rationalists. Bu t 
a true appreciation of the one great fact of the In¬ 
carnation will give a key to the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Passion, and shew that it was the orderly 
sequel of the great mystery by which it had been 
preceded. It was no such marvel that when He 
had taken human nature in its entirety, with its 
capacities for ordinary human life, He should 
experience those capacities to the extent of suffer¬ 
ing ; the true marvel is in the original conde¬ 
scension of becoming man, and so opening out the 
way to that experience : that He, being God, 
should inseparably unite His impassible Godhead 
with a nature of which suffering and death were 
the foreordained and customary lot. 

But the suffering death of Christ w T as not the ordi¬ 
nary sequel of human life, nor merely such a sequel 
accompanied by great sorrow and pain, nor merely 
the heroic resignation of an unparalleled martyr¬ 
dom. It might have been all these, it might 
have lived in the loving memory of Christians, 
and have been worthy to be set forth throughout 
subsequent ages as a marvellous example, and yet 
if it had not been something more it would not 
have been enough to fulfil the object for which it 
was undergone. But it was a great deal more, 
for it was the Passion of that Person in Whom 
the Divine Nature was united with the Human 
Nature : and although the Divine Nature itself 
did not and could not suffer, but only the human, 
yet in this, as in all other circumstances of our 
Lord’s Life and Work, the union of the higher 
with the lower nature gave to the latter a power 
and force which it would not by itself have pos¬ 
sessed, infinitely extending the virtue of its acts 
through all ages and over all human beings. 
Hence the Passion of Christ, God and Man, the 
sufferings of His Body and the sufferings of His 
Soul, gave to His Blood that redeeming power 
which is so often predicated of it in Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, a power of atonement as a sacrifice, of puri¬ 
fication, and of spiritual nutriment by its sacra¬ 
mental administration. His sufferings had a 
vicarious operation, so that “ the Just suffered for 
the unjust” [1 Pet. iii. 18] ; and they also flowed 
out like a stream of life through the ages that 
were to come, and became an ever enduring power, 
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to be pleaded in Litanies and Liturgies, and used 
j x Sacraments. 

In dwelling upon the Passion of Christ, there¬ 
fore, it will give but an imperfect view of its 
power, and of what it effected, if the human 
aspect of His sufferings is alone, or in undue pro¬ 
portion, set forth. So also in estimating the 
force of Scriptural and Patristic language respect¬ 
ing it, the Person of Whom sixch language is used 
must be fully kept in mind, or it may seem 
exaggerated in tone and overclouded as to fact. 
But if it is duly kept in mind that it was the 
Sufferer’s Divine Personality which made His 
sufferings different from mere human sufferings, 
sueli as those of dying heroes or of martyrs, then 
the intensity of their character, their value as a 
sacrifice, their everlasting power as the treasure 
of the Church, will be more clearly appreciated, 
and the true reason why such exalted language is 
used respecting them will be better nndei’stood. 
PASSIVE OBEDIENCE. [Nonjurors.] 

PASSOVER,. So called from the aetion of 
the destroying augel in passing over the threshold 
of the Israelites, red with the blood of the Paschal 
Lamb, when ’ all the first-born of Egypt were 
smitten [Exod. xii. 13], The Hebrew term is 
Pesaeh, from “ pasach,” to pass over, with an idea 
of condonation also involved in it [Isa. xxxi. 5] ; 
the Aramaic form of which, “ Pise ha,” gives 
7racrya in the Greek and Latin. It was the first 
of the three solemn feasts at which every male 
was bound to present himself before the Lord, all 
of which exhibit in one form or other thanks¬ 
giving for the fruits of the earth. Thus at the 
Passover the first ripened grain was offered in a 
wave-sheaf of barley ; at Pentecost thanksgiving 
was made for the wheat harvest; and at the 
Feast of Tabernacles the ingathering of the vin¬ 
tage and of the oil olive was celebrated [Exod. 
xxiii. 15, 16, xxiv. 22]. The maintenance of the 
people doubtless was the reason why the exodus 
took place at the beginning of the harvest; and 
the greatness of the event caused the more ancient 
subject of the thanksgiving to recede into the 
background, though not wholly to vanish, and 
the Passover was chiefly known as the celebration 
of Jewish deliverance from the house of bondage. 
'The Pasehal week, the first and last days of 
which were sabbatical, began on the fourteenth 
day of the first month, A bib [Exod. xxiii. 15], 
afterwards termed Nisan [Esth. iii. 7], the Mace¬ 
donian Xautliicus “ ripenerand therefore when 
the moon was at the full. The Pasehal solemnity is 
mentioned less frequently than might be expeeted 
in the Old Testament. After the first celebration 
in the exodus from Egypt, the institution is re¬ 
affirmed in the first month of the seeond year 
[Numb. ix. 1]. At Gilgal the manna ceased on 
the seeond day of the Pasehal feast [Josli. v. 10], 
corresponding with the day of our Lord’s Resur¬ 
rection ; angels’ food was superseded by the bread 
of life; and direct revelation from Heaven was 
foreclosed when the promised Comforter was about 
to be sent. In the reign of Hezekiah, the festival 
was restored after a period of neglect [2 Chron. 
xxx.]. After the Captivity it was duly kept under 
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Zorobabel [Ezra vi. 20], according to the warning 
of prophecy [Ezek. xlv. 21]. Elsewhere it is not 
mentioned. The season, however, is indicated in 
Ruth, who returned to Bethlehem in the first 
days of barley harvest [Ruth i. 22] ; and in the 
sanguinary vengeance of the Gibeonites upon the 
sons of Saul, which David permitted to be 
executed at the same holy season [2 Sam. xxi. 9]. • 
The Karaite seet doubtless preserved the ancient 
method of determining the Pasehal moon. If 
between the “ birth ” of the new moon and the 
fourteenth, the growing barley rubbed out freely 
and showed fitness for the harvest, it was a eus- 
tomary year; but if it was unripe and milky, a 
month was intercalated. As this, in ordinary 
seasons, depended on the lunar period, a cycle was 
formed after the Captivity for the determination 
of the Paschal moon with something like regu¬ 
larity ; and taunts were plentiful among the 
Karaites when in a particular year the Passover 
was kept by the Talmudieal Jews according to 
these tables, but witli the old moon still visible 
in the heavens. [Makrisi, in De Saey, Ghres- 
tom. Arab .] In older times the new moon was 
determined by observation, and a reward was 
given to the first person who announced the 
“ birth ” of the moon to a eonelave whieh sat for 
the purpose of receiving intelligence in a chamber 
of the Temple. The Talmud records an instance 
when, in eonsequenee of the uncertainty of the 
lunar phase, the Passover was observed on two 
conseeutive days. \Gemara in Rash. Hashanah .] 
The time of the Pasehal Sacrifice was origin¬ 
ally in the evening twilight, “ bein ’ar ’vayin ” 
[Exod. xii. 6], “between the two oecultations” 
of the sun beneath the horizon, and of the twi¬ 
light in the darkness of night; but afterwards 
the time was changed to the afternoon of the 
14th, immediately after the evening daily sacrifice 
[Jos. de. Bell. Jud. vi. 9, 3; Mislina, Pesaeh, v. 
3], i.e. between three and five o’cloek. The 
locality was the fore-court of the Temple, where 
each householder, assisted by the Levites [2 
Chron. xxxv. 11 ; Ezra vi. 20], slew his lamb. 
The Babylonian Talmud \Jonia, fol. 12, a] says 
that strangers coming up to Jerusalem had the 
loan of an apartment rent free, and they left for 
the host the lamb’s skin and the earthenware 
that was used by way of acknowledgment. The 
Jerusalem Talmud in the treatise Pesacli gives 
very interesting particulars with respect to the 
observance of the Passover. On the 15th of 
Adar preparation was made for the influx oJ 
strangers by repairing ways and bridges, cleansing 
water-courses and “garnishing” the tombs. A 
few days before the feast all household utensils 
of silver, tin, and brass, were brightened up, and 
plunged in scalding water, heated in a eauldron 
only used for this purpose; iron articles were 
made red-hot, and then quenehed in it. Earthen¬ 
ware vessels must be new, and purified by triple 
immersion in the running stream [Yaihinger in 
Herzog, Pasclia ]. Paschal lambs were offered 
for sale in the outer court of the Temple. On 
the 13th of Nisan water was drawn from the 
living stream by the master of each house, and 
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brought home in a covered vessel [Mark xiv. 13 ; 
Luke xxii. 10], for the purpose of preparing the 
unleavened bread ou the morning of the 14th from 
the meal of wheat, barley, oat, rye, or spelt, a 
eake of which was offered in the Temple. On 
the 14th of Kisan personal purification, descend¬ 
ing to the most trifling particulars, was enjoined, 
and seareli was made through every house for 
leaven; which gives a curious instance of the 
Tahuudie application of Scripture : for it is writ¬ 
ten, “.No leaven shall be found in your houses” 
[Kxod. xii. 19]; but “to find” is the correlative 
of “ to search,” therefore search must be made 
diligently. Moreover, it is written, “I will 
search Jerusalem with candles” [Zeph. i. 12], 
therefore the seareli for leaven must be made 
with candles. Any leaven that was found was 
burnt in a fire kindled after mid-day in the ojicn 
air. St. Paul [1 Cor. v. 7] makes evident allu¬ 
sion to this putting away of leaven. If the 14th 
fell on the Sabbath, all these preparations were 
made on the 13th, and sufficient leavened bread 
was reserved for use on the day of unleavened 
bread [14th Nisan, Luke xxii. 7], on which day 
it was still allowed until the unleavened bread 
was baked. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Eastern rule was more strietly in accordance with 
our Lord’s Institution of the Eucharist, than that 
of the Latin Churelr, and that the Bread of Bless¬ 
ing was leavened. [Filioque.] In the afternoon 
the feast was ushered in with the blowing of 
trumpets. The lambs were taken to the Temple, 
and at the time of the evening saerifiee the mul¬ 
titude was divided into three bands; when the 
first detachment had filled the outer eourt the 
gates were closed. The priests standing in double 
line received the blood of eaeh lamb as it was 
slain in a gold or silver bowl, which was then 
passed from hand to band, and the blood was 
poured upon the base of the altar before it coagu¬ 
lated. The full bowls passed along one line, and 
were returned empty by the other. But the gold 
and silver vessels eaeh had their respective line 
of priests. The vessels also had no footstands, 
that they might not be set down, and so cause 
the blood to coagulate [Pesach, v. 5]. The 
Levites hung the lamb upon the hooks with 
which the wall and pillars were studded. They 
then stripped off the skin, disembowelled it, and 
the fat and kidneys having been plaeed on a dish 
were conveyed to the priest, who sprinkled salt 
upon the contents, and consumed them with in- 
eense in the altar fire [ibid. 9, and Tosaphtah, 
iii. 7]; the altar having an area of twenty-eight 
cubits. The lamb was then wrapped up in the 
fleeec and earned home. During all this proeess 
the Hallel Psalms were ehanted by Levites from 
a raised platform [Hallel] ; the same proeess 
was repeated with the second and the third de¬ 
tachments ; only the numbers of the third, who 
as later eonrers were ealled “the band of lag¬ 
gards” [Tosaphtah], were considerably dimin¬ 
ished, and Rabbi Jehudah says that tlieir Hallel 
never reached the text, “ I am well pleased that 
the Lord hath heard the voice of my prayer” 
[Psa. exvi. 1], The tradition, therefore, of the 
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Tosaphtah [iv. 8, Supplement to the Mishna] is 
entirely apocryphal, which says that in the time 
of Agrippa the crowd of householders was so 
great that a kidney having been set apart from 
eaeh sacrifice, in obedienee to his order, there 
were found to bo six hundred tliousaud pairs of 
kidneys ; or there were then twice as many house¬ 
holders as there were males of full age at the num- 
bering in the desert plumb, xxvi. 2, 51]. Each 
Israelite slaughtered his own lamb; “ Maetat 
Israelita,” says the Mishna [ Pesach , v. 6], and 
Philo bears out the assertion [v. Mas. iii. and de 
Decalog .]. As in the Roman Church a want of 
intention on the part of the celebrant vitiates the 
Saerament, so in the Paselial Saerifiee, if the 
lamb was not slain “ratione Paseliatis,” the aet 
was void so far as a due celebration was con¬ 
cerned [Gemara, Hieros. Const, ii. in Pesach. v. 
2] ; though the act of dipping the bitter herbs in 
the “ pulmentum ” made the intention good 
[Gemara in Pesach, x. 3]. The last band having 
retired, the outlet of the water-eourses was stop¬ 
ped, and the whole area flushed with w r ater, it 
being the glory of the priests on this occasion to 
wade in blood up to the knees [Mishna, Pesach, 
v. 8; Tosaphtah, iv. 7]; the eourt thus beeame 
onee more “ as elean as milk,” and ready for 
the thank-offerings of the midnight sefviee. 

These things having been done in the Temple 
the lamb at home was trussed upon a eruciform 
broaeh of pomegranate wood, as best resisting 
fire, one length being thrust through longitudin¬ 
ally, the other erosswise through the brisket 
[Pesach, vii. 1, 2], and, without touching [the 
sides, eooked in an oven. When the table was 
lighted and all prepared, a eup was filled with 
red wine, and after prayer and blessing by the 
master of the house, it was handed round to those 
present. Then eaeh of the guests dipped the 
bitter herb, whether lettuce, endive, or chicory, 
into a mess of figs, dates, almonds, and various 
fruits with wine; while it v T as being eaten the 
householder, in accordance with Exod. xii. 26, 
declared to the younger celebrants the meaning 
of the feast, and the eup was a second time filled 
and passed round. The lamb was then appor¬ 
tioned, and a third time the “eup of blessing” 
ND3 [1 Cor. x. 26], was received. The 
Hallel Psalms were commenced between the 
second and third eups, and continued up to Psa. 
exiv. 8, as the school of Hillel directed, but in¬ 
cluding ver. 9, according to the followers of 
Shammai. [Hillel.] Maimonides sides with the 
former. After the eup had been filled a second 
time, unleavened bread and an aeetous eonfection 
were placed on the table ; the master of the house 
then broke the bread, blessed it, and having 
dipped piortions into the dish gave them to his 
guests. The remainder of the Hallel eantieles was 
finished before the fourth and last cup of wiuc was 
completed ; it being a matter of religious neces¬ 
sity that four eups should be passed round; the 
expense of whieh was defrayed to the poor from 
the Temple treasury [ Pesach, x. 1]. If the 
Hallel had not been completed when the last eup 
was finished the remainder was repeated in pri- 
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vate, and not of necessity in the "banquet-room. 
After the last cup of the Paschal Peast it was 
unlawful to use any more wine on that day. 
Between the first and third cup wine might be 
used, but not between the third and fourth 
[Pesach, x. 8]. The essential elements of a true 
observance were the bitter herbs, unleavened 
bread, and the Paschal Lamb [Gemara, viii. a. in 
Pesach. ; cf. Tosaphtah, ii. 5], a portion of which 
no larger than an olive satisfied the “ religio” of 
the feast. It was the duty of the paterfamilias 
to lead the younger members in such parts of the 
Hallel as were of an antiphonal character, which 
were “Blessed is he that comcth,” Ans. “In the 
name of the Lord” [Psa. cxviii. 26]. and “We 
have blessed you,” Ans. “ out of the house of the 
Lord” \ibid.\ The former of these suffrages will 
be remembered as being used by the people as a 
popular refrain in our Lord’s final entry into 
Jerusalem. It has been shewn, however, that 
the whole of the 118th Psalm had an antiphonal 
character [Hosanna]. Persons absent on a 
journey, or incapacitated by legal impurity, were 
allowed to keep the Passover on the 14th of the 
second month Jyar, when leaven was tolerated 
in the house, and the Hallel hymn might be 
omitted [ Pesach , ix. 3]. At midnight the Temple 
was again thrown open, and the people, who on 
that night never thought of sleep, carried their 
thank-offerings to the Temple, none coming 
empty-handed. These were dressed in the wo¬ 
men’s court, and the families of the people feasted 
upon them in the chambers of the Temple, or 
took their portion home. But it was forbidden 
to take any part of it without the walls of the 
city. At the vesper commencement of 16th 
Risen the sheaf of first-fruits was severed with 
all due religious ceremony. A part of it was 
rubbed out, parched, ground, and bolted thirteen 
times; a homer of the meal was then delivered 
to the priest to offer for the people, with the 
remainder of the sheaf of first-fruits as a wave¬ 
offering. 

The Talmudical account supplies many points 
of comparison with the close of our Lord’s min¬ 
istry that are of interest; some of which may be 
found under Hallel and Hosanna. It is certain 
that the Mishna, though compiled by Jehu da 
a.d. 219 [Takgum], describes with sufficient 
exactness the Temple Service in our Lord’s time. 
Hence it is an extremely valuable aid for the 
right understanding of evangelical archaeology. 
In the usual' course, the daily sacrifice was slain 
at half-past two in the afternoon of our time, and 
offered at half-past three. On the vigil of the 
Sabbath, it was slain and offered an hour earlier; 
and an hour earlier still, if the vigil of the Pass- 
over fell upon a Friday. Hence the darkness 
that covered the earth when our Lord hung upon 
the cross, from the sixth to the ninth hour [Matt, 
xxvii. 45], must have interrupted the daily sacri¬ 
fice ; “ Christ our Passover ” having been offered, 
the more shadowy sacrifice was no longer required. 
The wave sheaf also of the morning of the Resur¬ 
rection [Jos. Ant. iii. 10, 5; Lev. xxiii. 10, 11] 
must have been offered in face of the rent veil of 
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the Holy of Holies. The fact that first the bitter 
herbs were dipped in the dish by the guests, and 
afterwards that the master of the feast gave a sop 
of the unleavened bread to each person present, 
harmonizes the accounts of St. Matthew, who 
refers to the bitter herbs [xxvi. 23], “He that 
dippeth his hand in the dish with Me, the same 
shall betray Me,” and of St. John, who speaks of 
the intinction of the bread [xiii. 26], “He it is 
to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped 
it.” The custom of all at table dipping into the 
same dish was so completely national that in 
Rabbinical Hebrew “ Tabal,” to dip, is a synonym 
of “Acal,” to eat [Buxtorf, Lex. Rabh.\ The 
second instance was a peculiar Paschal rite. That 
two similar warnings should have been given to 
Judas at the Last Supper is only in keeping with 
the many indications of his guilt that our Lord 
had already in his mercy vouchsafed, but they 
were of increasing intensity. “ He who dippeth 
his hand with Me in the dish” might be said of 
all who were present; the personal delivery of 
the sop was beyond the possibility of mistake. 

The Passover determined the proper time for 
the other moveable feasts ; the second day of 
the feast of unleavened bread being the starting- 
point ; whence the first week was e/?So/zas Sevre- 
poTTp(i>Tr) z and the Sabbath of that week aaj3/3arov 
SevrepoTTpurov, as being defined by the second 
day of the Paschal Week. [Easter. Harvey, 
Prolusio Academica , 1854. Herzog, Pascha, 
1855. Talmud, Tr. Pesacli. Maimonides, }‘?on 
nvDi]. 

PASTOR. Literally, “ a shepherd,” and henoe 
a title applied to the priests, and more espe¬ 
cially to the bishops of the Church or “flock” of 
Christ [Acts xx. 28 ; 1 Peter v. 2]. In its highest 
sense it is applicable to our Lord alone. As He 
is the Priest for ever, the “ High Priest of our 
profession” [Heb. iii. 1], so is He the “Good 
Shepherd” [6 Troipir/v 6 kgcAos, St. John x. 11], 
and the “ Shepherd and Bishop of souls ” [1 
Peter ii. 25]. And as His earthly representatives 
minister by His commission and authority, so 
they are called by His names of priest and 
pastor. 

The pastoral office of our Lord was predicted 
by Isaiah xl. 11 : “ He shall feed His flock like 
a shepherd : He shall gather the lambs with His 
arm, and carry them in His bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young.” Similar 
allusions are to be found in other parts of the 
Old Testament, but the word pastor, as applied 
to men in a sacred sense, does not occur until we 
come to the writers after the Captivity. Ezekiel, 
for example, is bidden to “ prophesy against the 
shepherds of Israel, that feed themselves and not 
the flock ” [xxxiv. 2]. Zechariah is told to “ take 
the instruments of a foolish shepherd,” for there 
is to be raised up “ a shepherd which shall not 
visit those that be cut off, neither shall seek the 
young one,” &c. [xi. 15, 16]. 

In the Hew Testament, though ever lovingly 
recorded as a precious title of our Blessed Lord, 
it is only once distinctly used as relating to an 
ecclesiastical or spiritual order of men, viz. in 
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Epli. iv. 11: “And He gave some, apostles; and 
some, prophets ; and some, evangelists; and some, 
pastors and teachers” (rroiylvas kcu 8ioa<jK<x\ovs). 
The 7rot/ieves here spoken of were clearly the 
assistants of the apostles in pastoral, as the evange¬ 
lists were in missionary, work. Hence ttoi/xcuvco 
is frequently used of tending the flock of Christ. 
Our Lord Ilimself had given the command to 
the prince of the apostles irolpaive to. TrpofSard 
/jlov [John xxi. 1G], and that apostle, in his 
first epistle, exhorts, as their co-presbyter (c rv/x- 
TTpeo-fivTtpoC), the presbyters of Asia-Minor (yen- 
pavare to kv vplv 7 rolpviov tov 0eou, k. t. A.) 
[v. 2-4], so that when tlic Chief Shepherd (’Apyi- 
7701/xei'o?) should appear they might receive the 
crown of glory. In this passage, too, we see the 
different nXypoi of the Church as intrusted to 
individual iroipives. Their distinctive work was 
the training of those who were made disciples by 
others. 

The word pastor is rarely used in the Prayer 
Book, but is in the first Ember Collect (probably 
composed by Bishop Cosin), in the opening prayer 
at the consecration of bishops, and in the collects 
for the feasts of St. Matthias and St. Peter. The 
clause of the Litany which mentions “ bishops, 
priests, and deacons,” was for a time altered to 
“bishops, pastors, and ministers of the Church,” 
but it was restored to its present form in 1661. 

The one requisite for a faithful pastor, as St. 
Chrysostom observes, is love—love to the one 
Pattern and Exemplar, the Good Shepherd. And 
this love, as our Lord’s charge to St. Peter shews, 
is to be proved and tested by “ feeding the flock,” 
even “ the sheep of Christ which He bought with 
His Death, and for whom He shed His Blood.” 

PATRIARCH. A title derived from Acts vii. 
8, implying a father of churches, and first used in 
the East. There were originally three great 
patriarchates, Rome for Europe, Alexandria for 
Africa, and Antioch for Asia, besides Jerusalem, 
next to them in position but far inferior in power, 
and Constantinople. The privileges of the first 
three, as of ancient custom, were settled in the 
Council of Hicrea [can. vi.] ; the Council of Chal- 
ccdon constituted Jerusalem [a.d. 451, act vii.]; 
Rome and Constantinople were made patriarchal 
as the seats of the Emperors. [Ibid. Cone. Const. 
381, c. iii.] Rome, Antioch, Alexandria,, and 
Jerusalem were called Apostolical Churches ; the 
Emperors raised Constantinople to be the second 
patriarchate, equal in dignity to Rome ; Caesarea, 
before the Council of Chalccdon, took precedence 
of Jerusalem ; Alexandria ranked before Antioch, 
and to Rome was given primacy, simply to conform 
the ecclesiastical to the civil and political arrange¬ 
ment, the primate or patriarch being established 
in every province where there was an imperial 
exarch. The Emperor Justinian elevated Car¬ 
thage and Justiniana Prima into patriarchates, as 
Henry I. subjected the archiepiscopal see of St. 
David’s to that of Canterbury, after St. Anselm, 
at the Council of Bari, had been distinguished by 
Urban II. as “Pope of the other orb.” The 
ancient British Church, until St. Augustine ac¬ 
cepted the pall from Rome, was independent of 
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the Roman patriarch, and subject only to the 
Bishop of Caerlcon. William of Malmesbury, 
however, distinctly says that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is regarded as Primate and Patriarch 
of England, and the Council of Winchester 
affirmed him to be Primate of all Britain, which 
is a synonym of patriarch. The canonists class 
primates as patriarchs inferior in distinction to 
the five greater patriarchs, including Canterbury, 
Toledo, Venice, Aquileia, Lyons, Vienne. A pro- 
tarch, a primate, or patriarch, in the language of the 
ancient Church, signified one and the same thing ; 
where pre-eminence was more of order and care than 
of single jurisdiction and power. [Apost. Const, c. 
xxxiii.] Their authority consisted in ordaining 
metropolitans, confirming them or imposing of 
hands; in giving the pall; in convening patri¬ 
archal synods, and presiding in them ; in pro¬ 
nouncing sentence according to the plurality of 
votes, when metropolitical synods were insufficient 
to decide some important difference; and in some 
honorary privileges, such as the acclamation of 
the bishops to them at the end of a general 
council. 

Patriarchal jurisdiction being of human institu¬ 
tion, must proceed either from some canon or 
decree of a general council, or of such a provincial 
council as possessed power to compel obedience, or 
from the grant or concession of a sovereign prince, 
or the voluntary submission of a free people, or, 
lastly, from custom and prescription, or the gran¬ 
deur of a particular city—Bourges, Magdeburg, 
and Gran, and some add Pisa. Venice was 
created in place of Gran, when that city was laid 
desolate by Uieolas V.; the patriarchate of the 
Indies by Paul III., from whence Lisbon claims to 
be patriarchal. In fact, in the case of this class, 
the distinction between primate and patriarch is 
purely verbal, being the title of an archbishop 
with an accession of dignity and powers of juris¬ 
diction. Aquileia became patriarchal in the sixth 
century, and the bishops of Lyons, Bourges, and 
Toledo were raised to the same rank when their 
sees were capitals of kingdoms. In 1354 Pope 
Innocent declared the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to be Primate of all England and Metropolitan, 
and the Archbishop of York Primate of England. 
They have the common right of convening their 
suffragans and proctors of chapters and dioceses 
in convocation, presiding, proroguing, and dis¬ 
solving it at the direction of the Crown, of visita¬ 
tion of their provinces, of appointing coadjutors 
to infirm or disabled suffragans, and committing 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction to persons named in 
the commission during the vacancy of a see, of 
receiving appeals from the courts of suffragans 
and archdeacons, and of administering probates 
of wills. But the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
the power of dispensations where they arc not con¬ 
trary to God’s Word, and of admitting persons to 
be ordained before the canonical age throughout 
England; he is the sacerdotal head of the Eng¬ 
lish Church, the first peer of England, is a Lord 
of the Privy Council, and crowns the sovereign, 
who is regarded as his parishioner. Until a.d. 
1152 Ireland belonged to his province, as York 
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was metropolitan of Scotland until a.d. 1466. The 
Arelibishop of Armagh is Primate of all Ireland, 
and the Archbishop of Dublin Primate of Ireland. 
The English bishops replied to the Pope, when 
he sent over Guy, Arelibishop of Vienne, as his 
legate, that England had never acknowledged any 
apostolical power in any man but only the Bishop 
of Canterbury \ap. Twysden, Hist Anglic. Script. 
x. col. 1663], and the English law reeognised no 
legate a latere exeept the Arelibishop. [Sehels- 
trate. Le Quien. Dr. Neale’s Essays. Bing¬ 
ham’s Origines, b. ii. e. xvii. sec. 12, 10. Morin, 
Dc Patriarchancm Origine Exerc. iii., &e. 
1686. Prances, p. 11. Bramhall’s Just Vindica¬ 
tion. Overall’s Conn. Book, p. 153. Hammond, 
Of Schism, c. iii. p. 224, ed. 1849.] 

PATE1PA SSI A VISM. This was a develop¬ 

ment of the heresy of Monarchianism, made 
neeessary by the manifest fact that the Person 
who suffered upon the Cross manifested attributes 
of the Divine Nature. The Monarchians had 
avoided dealing Avith the subjeet of Christ’s Avork 
until the necessity Avas forced upon them, and 
then Praxeas invented the theory that it Avas the 
Divine Person ealled “ the Father ” by Trini¬ 
tarians who had thus suffered. Praxeas Avas 
originally a Montanist, of Phrygia ; but after 
forsaking the Montanists he li\ r ed at Rome, where 
he eventually became a diseiple of the seeond 
Theodotus. His heresy Avas an attempt to reeon- 
eile the TJnitarianism of the Monarehians with 
the decision of the Church against Artemon and 
others respecting the Divinity of Christ, and was 
refuted by the Avell-knoAvn treatise of Tertullian 
[Tertull. Adv. Praxeam], in Avhieh he sheAvs that 
the Trinity of Persons is consistent Avith the 
Monarchia of God. Praxeas Avas followed by 
Noetus, Avliom Hippoly tus calls a native of Smyrna, 
and who is said also by other writers to ha\ r e 
taught philosophy at Ephesus. The heretieal 
opinions of Noetus are very clearly stated by 
Hippolytus. “ He makes his statement thus. 
When indeed, then, the Father had not been 
born, He (yet) Avas justly styled Father; and 
Avhen it pleased Him to undergo generation, low¬ 
ing been begotten, He Himself beeame His oavh 
Son, not another’s. For in this manner he 
thinks to establish the monareliia, alleging that 
Father and Son so-called are one and the same, 
not one individual produced from a different one, 
but Himself from Himself; and that He is styled 
by name Father and Son, according to vieissitude 
of times. But that He is one Avho has appeared 
amongst us, both having submitted to generation 
from a virgin, and as a man having held converse 
among men. And on aceount of the birth that 
had taken place, He confessed Himself to those 
beholding Him a Son, no doubt; yet lie made 
no seeret to those Avho eould comprehend Him of 
His being a Father. That this Person suffered by 
being fastened to the aecursed tree, and that He 
commended His Spirit unto Himself, having died 
(to all appearance) and not being (in reality) dead. 
And He raised Himself up the third day, after 
having been interred in a sepulchre, and Aixmnded 
with a spear, and perforated with nails ” [Hippol. 
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Contr. Hceres. ix. 5]. These opinions of Praxeas 
had not any eontinued independent existence, 
nor did either of them form a sect outside of the 
Chureh, being too much tolerated, perhaps, by 
Popes Zephyrinus and Callixtus, whom Ilippoly- 
tus alleges to have been sedueed by them. They 
soon developed into the more subtle heresy of 
Sabellius, with Avhieh they were, for a feAv years, 
contemporary. [Sabellianism.] 

PAULIANISTS. The Paulianists were the 
folio Avers of Paul of Samosata [Councils, p. 160 ; 
lire res v, p. 309], and Avere eonfounded by Balsa- 
mon with the Pauljcians. They appear to have 
rejected the Catholic formula for Baptism, and to 
have baptized Avith some Unitarian form of words, 
for the Couneil of Nice in its nineteenth Canon 
direets that they should be baptized as heathen, 
Avhen desirous of admission into the Chureh. 
This at least is the suggestion of Augustine: 
“ Istos sane Paulianos baptizandos esse in Ecele- 
sia Catholiea Nicaeno Coneilio constitutum est. 
Unde credendum est eos regulam baptismatis non 
tenere, quam seeum multi hreretici cum de Ca¬ 
tholiea diseederent abstulerunt, eamque eusto- 
diunt” [Hceres. 44]. So also Innocent i. : “ Paul- 
ianistse in nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus 
Sancti minim e baptizabant ” [Ep. xxii. ad Episc. 
Maced. 5]. Their party Avas broken up by the 
ediet against hereties put forth by Constantine 
[a.d. 330], when many of them were baptized 
after due probation, some sincerely penitent, others 
as dissemblers; these latter, after a time, formed 
a fresh nucleus for Paulianism, but the party 
beeame extinct in the fifth eentury. 

PAULICIANISM. A heresy which had its 
origin among the Maniehees of Armenia in the 
seventh century, and Avas, in effeet, a kind of 
Reformation of Manicheeism. In a history of 
the latter heresy that w r as written by Petrus 
Siculus about a.d. 870, it is stated that the seet 
of the Paulieians Avas founded by an Armenian 
named Constantine, Avho dAvelt, about a.d. 660, 
in a village not far from Samosata named Mana- 
nalis. Through the visit of an orthodox deaeon, 
Avho Avas for a time his guest, Constantine became 
acquainted Avith the Avritings of St. Paul, and 
Avith the true Evangelieal history. These opened 
his eyes to some of the abominations of Mani¬ 
cheeism, and he conceived the idea of reforming 
it on Pauline principles, from Avhieh, probably, 
the seet took its name. Aeeording to Photius, 
Constantine took the name of Silvanus, and those 
who assumed his position after his death ealled 
themselves by the names of Titus, Timothy, and 
others of St. Paul’s companions. Their towns 
and sacred plaees also received the seriptural 
names of Macedonia and Aehaia, Corinth, Colosse, 
and Ephesus. 

The characteristic principles of the Paulieians 
Avere [1] dualism, and [2] the negation of Sacra¬ 
ments. They Avere as free from ritual and as 
impulsive as modern dissenters; they were spiri¬ 
tual, and all others Avere earnal; themselves were 
Christian, all else JeAvs and heathens. The soul, 
they said, was from the good principle, the Su¬ 
preme arbiter of its future condition; the body 
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was the creation of the evil principle, who, like 
the Valentinian Demiurge, was the tyrannical ruler 
of this nether world. Hence they held that the 
Fall was a first step in the right direction, as 
being an act of rebellion against the principle of 
evil. Their Christology was wholly Docetic. 
Christ was their “ all in all,” and with Him the 
soul alone can have communion either here or 
hereafter. His human nature was created in 
heaven, and had only an ideal existence; it was 
His mission to redeem mankind from the dominion 
of evil. They had nothing in common with 
Manichcean fatalism, but allowed that salvation 
was free for all to accept or reject, and that the 
very worst men are capable of redemption; yet 
no man can save himself, Christ alone being able 
to save. Their scriptures were limited to those 
of the Hew Testament, the Old Testament being 
ascribed to the evil principle, Avho thereby sought 
to enthral the souls of men. But the Epistles of 
St. Peter, the Apostle of circumcision, the denier 
of Christ, and the antagonist of St. Paul, were 
wholly rejected; the Apocalypse also was ignored 
by them. Especial veneration was paid to the 
Gospel of St. Luke as the work of St. Paul’s com¬ 
panion ; and to the “ corpus epistolarum ” they 
added a fifteenth to the Laodiceans. The Sacra¬ 
ments, so far as any outward and visible sign or 
form is concerned, were rejected. It was enough 
that Christ was the living water, no other sacra¬ 
mental element was required. The Word was 
the Bread of Life, the soul’s only nourishment. 
To bo born into the world, ws Sia crwiGjvos, was 
all that Christ owed to His Mother, whose wor¬ 
ship was denounced as idolatrous; the heavenly 
Jerusalem being the true Theotokos and not the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. To pay reverence to the 
Cross was a gross heathen superstition. Christ 
Himself, with outstretched arms, was the only 
true life-giving Cross of Salvation, like Horus in 
the Valentinian system, who was also “ Stauros ” 
[Iren. c. Ilcer. i. p. 18, 32, 62, Cambr. ed.]. 

The history of the sect was chequered Avith 
every variety of fortune. Constantine the founder 
was stoned to death by order of the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian II., a.d. 687. Simeon the envoy, Avho was 
charged to carry the sentence into execution, after- 
Avards joined the Paulicians, and Avas burned as a 
Manichaean, a.d. 690. Persecution, as is usual, 
only caused the heresy to spread far and Avide in 
the seventh and eighth centuries. In 740, the 
Emperor Leo the Isaurian brought the chief of the 
sect, Genesius, to Constantinople for examination 
by the metropolitan, but the patriarch Avas defeated 
by the subtlety of the heretic. The judge ques¬ 
tioned from his oavii point of aucav, the accused 
ansAvered from one Avidely different. If Genesius 
anathematized all Avho apostatized from the true 
faith, he held his OA\m opinion to be the only 
true and saving belief. If challenged on the 
score of not Avorshipping the Cross, “ Cursed be 
he,” he said, “ avIio refuses Avorsliip to the Holy 
Cross:” but Christ Avas the Cross that he meant. 
If asked Avhy he refused to adore the Mother of 
God; “ Anathema be he, it Avas answered, Avho 
refuses Avorsliip to Her on whose breast the Savi- 
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our lay;” but the heavenly Jerusalem Avas the 
Mother that he meant. Similarly Avith respect 
to the Sacraments, he anathem itized all Avho 
received not the Body and Blood of Christ, but 
the Word Avas to him as the iiesh of Christ and 
the stream of life. He maintained his belief also 
in the Communion of Saints, and the one holy 
Catholic Church, Avith the mental reservation of 
that title to members of his OAvn communion 
only. The farce ended by his acquittal upon 
every point, and he obtained a safe convoy in the 
Emperor’s suite back to Mananalis. The patriarch 
Avas evidently more tolerant in spirit than keen 
of sight, a.d. 844, the fanatical Theodora, relict 
of the Emperor Theopliilus, put 100,000 of this 
sect to death in Western Armenia. The leader 
of the expedition Avent over to the side of the 
persecuted, and fled Avith several thousand Pauli¬ 
cians to the hill country of the Argaeus, Avhere he 
took up a strong position, and acquired for the 
sect a political and military importance ; training 
the people to the use of arms and building for¬ 
tresses that became a standing menace to the 
Byzantine territory. The Saracens had noAv be¬ 
come fully developed in their strength, and made 
common cause Avith them against their old op¬ 
pressors the Greeks. 

Our knoAvledge of the Paulicians is chiefly de¬ 
rived from the Avork previously mentioned, Avrit- 
ten by Peter a monk of Sicily, aaLo Avas sent by 
the Emperor Basil the Macedonian to negotiate 
an exchange of prisoners after a successful foray 
that had been made upon Ephesus and the neigh¬ 
bourhood [a.d. 867]; Avlien the cathedral Avas 
converted into a stable for their horses and 
mules by the Paulicians and their Moslem allies. 
A nine months’ sojourn ga\ T e him an insight into 
the history and tenets of the people. We see 
from this account that the connection of Pauli¬ 
cians Avith Europe may be traced back to the 
strong colony Avhich the Emperor Constantine 
Copronymus deported from Armenia to the 
Thracian and Byzantine district in the middle 
of the eighth century; knoAving that he could 
not have a better breastAvork against the incur¬ 
sion of barbarians from the Xortli and from the 
West than this hardy race of mountaineers, 
inured to Avar and the rougher phases of life. 
They thus obtained a locus standi, Avhieli has 
enabled them to influence the religious destinies 
of Europe. Already men had begun to draw a 
contrast in their minds between patriarchal lux¬ 
ury and apostolical po\ r erty. By a natural pro¬ 
cess of Eclecticism the Paulician simplicity of 
Avorship Avas separated from dualistic heresy, and 
a desire soon grevv up to engraft it on the ortho¬ 
dox faith of the Church. First the sect overran 
the Avhole of Macedonia and of the Epirus, and 
penetrated into the Byzantine provinces of Italy 
and Sicily. They journeyed unsuspected as pil¬ 
grims returning from the Holy Land up the 
course of the Danube; and entered Italy with 
the Levant trade through Venice. Hence the 
leaven spread from family to family, and from 
district to district; Avhile men slept the enemy 
soAved his tares. Little more is. heard of the 
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Paulicians in Churcli history, hut their work 
was effectually clone, a.d. 1118, the Emperor 
Alexis I. Comnenus set his heart on reclaiming 
the Paulicians to the orthodox faith, and loaded 
with favours those who listened to the voice of per¬ 
suasion, building for them the town of Alexio- 
polis; while those who held out were exterminated 
with fire and the sword. The lesson taught by 
the Moors at Cordova was repeated in Armenia. 
The Paulicians are said by a modern Greek 
writer to have still a local habitation and a 
name in the neighbouring city of Philippopolis. 
[Constantine, ’EyyctptStov irept erapy/W 

'I*iA i.7r~ov7ro Aews. Vienna, 1819, p. 27.] When 
the Crusaders took Constantinople, a.d. 1204, the 
Paulicians were in sufficient numbers to attract 
attention; and their European congeners were 
termed from them Poplicanes or Publicans, from 
the hard provincial pronunciation of the diph¬ 
thongal sound. 1 The Vaudois and Albigeois 
sects came from this stock; and thus was heralded 
the extensive defection from the Catholic Church 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. To¬ 
wards the end of the twelfth century the Anglican 
Church, which from the time of Augustin had 
been remarkably free from heresy, took action 
against these “ Publicans,” who were condemned 
in a council held at Oxford a.d. 1160, according 
to Spelman, though Hody places it six years 
later. The account given of them by William of 
Newbridge [ii. 13], shews the same features as of 
old in their rejection of Sacraments and of all 
Church authority and principle. To threats of 
extermination they only answered “ Blessed are 
they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 
They were branded on the forehead, and their 
leader Gerard also on the chin; they were pro¬ 
scribed from all social communion, and being 
thus cut off from the means of subsistence, hunted 
down within the country, and denied all means 
of escaping from it, they came to a miserable end. 
The sect then abounded in France, Spain, Ger¬ 
many and Italy, and at about the same time 
seven who professed these opinions were burned 
at Vezelai in Burgundy, a.d. 1176, St. Galdin 
was struck v r ith death in the pulpit while preach¬ 
ing against that which was now termed Albigeois 
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and Catharist error. 

[Petrus Siculus, Tcrropta, k.t.A. Joh. Ozniensis. 
Photius, lib. i. F. Schmid, Historia Paulician- 
orum. Gieseler. Ncaiuler. Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, c. liv. Floury, H. Fed .] 

PAX. [Kiss of Peace.] 

PEDILAVIUM. [Lavipedium.] 
PELAGIANISM. In contending for the faith 
against the errors of the five first centuries, the 
attention of the Church was fixed upon three 
principal subjects; the Christology of revealed 
religion • Church authority and discipline; and 
Anthropology, or human nature, as viewed in its 
relation with Divine Grace. The first of these 
subjects was determined by the universal Church 
with unanimity; the same may be said of the 
second, if we except the questions of heretical 
baptism and the Paschal difference; but the third 
1 Thus also IlaOXos lias become the Italian Paolo. 
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received a peculiar treatment in the West that we 
do not trace in writers of the Eastern communion. 
The even balance of dogmatic statement has 
scarcely been maintained as regards this group of 
doctrines. Various causes have produced diver¬ 
gence. Difference of mental constitution in the 
people of the West and of the East has influ¬ 
enced the Latin and Greek Theology. In the 
West more practical views have always prevailed. 
The Roman Empire was built up on principles 
developed by present emergencies, and in no v r ay 
philosophically reasoned out. The Roman laws 
were an elaboration of hard common sense ; and 
the “juris consulti” in Rome formed a large 
element of the population. Africa, the nursing 
mother of Latin Christianity, was also “Nutricula 
eaussidicorum ” [Juv. Sat. vii. 148]. Many of 
the Latin Fathers received legal training, and by 
a natural effect such men were led to trace back 
everything to first principles, and to seek in the 
past their clue to unravel present mysteries. Ter- 
tullian w r as accurately versed in Roman law, rous 
'Pco/xatW vo/xovs rjKpij3o)Kw<i [Euseb. H. E. ii. 2], 
and his ■writings in every page betray the legal 
mind. His authority of prescription was an ap¬ 
plication of legal principle and precedent; his 
arguments against heresy and error are logical 
deductions from data that were to the Christian 
what the maxims and decisions of the law were 
to the jurisconsult. The origin of evil, a ques¬ 
tion that lay at the root of Gnosticism, and of 
almost every other early heresy, was referred by 
him scripturally to the transgression of our first 
parents, but from them it descended, inbred in 
the very blood and bone of our nature; as the 
attaint of slavery attaches to the offspring of end¬ 
less generations, and can only be removed by 
manumission. In the Latin Church, before the 
time of Augustine, the punishment of Adam’s sin 
was stated to consist in bodily infirmity and 
death; ill-regulated passion, and a greater power 
of Satan over the soul to injure; the pains of 
childbirth, and a curse upon the earth. Guilt 
was scarcely held to be a result of original sin, 
and certainly no limitation of human freedom of 
will was involved in the idea. These were the 
evils that descend to us from Adam’s sin, and the 
only remedy for them was the grace of Christ. 
From these data, individual guilt having been 
added to original sin, was developed the entire 
Augustinian system, every part of which was a 
logical deduction from previously established pre¬ 
miss. There was nothing in it of philosophical 
speculation ; it was a consistent chain of consecu¬ 
tive reasoning. 

The Eastern type of mind, on the other hand, 
was theoretical rather than practical. The schools 
of Alexandria and Antioch initiated each succes¬ 
sive generation of theologians in Platonic specu¬ 
lations, and the dialectics of Aristotle. The hopes 
of the future rather than the losses of the past 
occupied them. “ Forgetting those things which 
are behind,” they reached forward rather “ to 
those things vdiich are before.” Agreeing with 
the Western Church in the main, as regards the 
effects of Adam’s Fall, they attained a point of 
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divergence when the freedom of man’s will was 
seen to antagonize the doctrine of God’s ordinary 
and preventing grace. Eastern divines, one and 
all, claimed for man full liberty of action, whether 
it impelled him to rise to a closer life with God, 
or to sink into greater depths of sin. As Augus¬ 
tine would have-said, they confused spontaneity 
■with freedom. Man’s movements are spontane¬ 
ous and unchecked by any external power, but 
they proceed from the action of the will; and he 
is morally free, or held under thraldom, in pro¬ 
portion as that will is made free by the good gift 
of God’s grace, or still held under the dominion 
of evil. Free, however, the Greek Fathers held 
man to be, irrespective of all moral considerations, 
and that freedom was the gauge of innocence or 
sin; for the free alone are responsible, and man's 
hope for the future lay in a proper use of his 
freedom. The Syrian Church agreed rather with 
the Latin view, and was thoroughly penetrated 
by a sense of man’s sinfulness, inbred in his very 
nature by reason of Adam’s sin, and of the neces¬ 
sity for guidance by Divine Grace, as may be 
seen in the volumes of Ephrem Syrus. Conside¬ 
rations of importance helped to draw aside the 
attention of the Greek Church to other matters. 
Heresies affecting the Christology of the Catholic 
Faith gave its •writers neither rest nor time to 
think of anything but this phase of truth. The 
positive side of their doctrinal statements was 
made up of refutations of those errors. If its 
literature had been more full, we should, perhaps, 
have had less opportunity for noting points of 
difference between the East and the West. But 
as it is, we see in it little that is responsive to the 
teaching of Augustinian doctrine; and further 
still, while the Greek Fathers have incidentally 
guarded their statements against the Maniclicean, 
by claiming for man under the system of grace 
the fullest liberty of action, they have at times 
let fall expressions of which Pelagius first, and 
in after ages certain of the Schoolmen, have availed 
themselves, in opposing the notion of man’s utter 
insufficiency in himself to lead a life well-pleasing 
to God and profitable to man. They held that 
the image of God in which man was created, though 
greatly defaced by the Fall, is not wholly lost; 
liis moral nature has remained the same after¬ 
wards as before. He can resist evil if he will, 
and sin is the result of free-will •wrongly directed. 
[Original Sin.] Such for instance were the 
opinions of Origen. In Alexandria his office of 
catechetical instructor secured for him attention ; 
his plain and grammatical method of scriptural 
exegesis, and his services in Biblical criticism 
gave to his opinions high authority in the school 
of Antioch. These were the two great centres of 
Eastern Christianity, representing the Greek and 
Syrian nationalities; and if he strained the doc¬ 
trine of free-will beyond its due bearings, and 
pushed other doctrinal statements in advance of 
the position of the Church, many would follow 
them as accredited expositions of the truth. From 
Palestine, where Origenian notions had obtained 
a wide currency, the error since known as Pela¬ 
gianism was first imported into Pome. But, in 
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the meantime, in the West a severer theology 
had been gradually growing up. The general¬ 
izing spirit of the Latin mind had been brought to 
bear upon theology. Augustine pushing to their 
utmost logical limits the statements of St. Paul, 
had already laid the first lines of a system of 
doctrine with respect to the grace of Christ that 
the Western Communion has always accepted as 
the true voice of the Church, while the Eastern 
Church has as universally treated it with a guarded 
silence. Though the system is termed Augus¬ 
tinian, it does not follow that the Bishop of Hippo 
was the founder of it; but he gave consistency to 
religious opinion that had floated loosely and in a 
disengaged form in the Latin Church from the 
days of Tertullian ; and his teaching was accepted 
at once as familiar to Latin ears, and as harmon¬ 
izing altogether with the traditional teaching of 
that communion. 

It was in the beginning of the fifth century 
that Buffinus, a monk from Palestine, taught in 
Pome a novel set of opinions, that if not identi¬ 
cal with those of Origen, were at least -wholly 
congenial with them. Man, he said, had full 
power in his own unassisted nature to perform-! 
the will of God; and that the only ill inherited 
from Adam was freedom to follow in his steps. 

A brother monk from Britain was indoctrinated 
by him in these errors, whose name, Morgan, be¬ 
came Marigena in Latin, and Pelagius in Greek. 
His knowledge of Greek was owing perhaps to 
the close connection that subsisted between the 
British and the Oriental Churches [Neander, K. 
Gesclt.\ He was born as it was said on the self¬ 
same day as Augustine. It was now heard for 
the first time that no sin or guilt attaches to the 
soul upon its entrance into the world. Sin, or op- j 
position to the holy and pure will of God, is 
entirely a result of man’s free-will; man has still 
the same nature in which Adam was created, the 
Fall having wrought no change in it. Concupis¬ 
cence, from whence, if it be unchecked by right 
reason, sin is begotten, is no consequence of 
Adam’s sin, but in its origin it is natural to man; 
mortality from the beginning was his inevitable 
lot. Further, the only relation that subsists be¬ 
tween the sin of Adam and his posterity, is in 
the way of example and imitation; and the only 
permanent power that sin has over mankind is 
the power of consuetude!^ Sin is no infirmity of 
human nature but of the will, and for that reason 
could not be inherited. The Redeemer’s office is 
to raise and dignify human nature in his followers; 
as Julian said, “ Christus, qui est sui operis Ec- 
demptor, auget circa imaginem suain continua 
largitate beneficia, et quos fecerat condendo 
bonos, facit innovando adoptandoque meliores” 
[Aug. C. Julian, iii. 8], 

Among the earliest teachers of this doctrine, 
beside the two already mentioned, were Coelestius, 
a Homan advocate, afterwards monk, and Julian, 
Bishop of Eclanum in Campania. They protested 
against the Augustinian theory as opposed to the, 
interests of morality, and maintained that all 
earnestness in the way of godly living was dis¬ 
couraged by teaching the necessity for divine 
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grace. They rejected the doctrine of original sin 
as a pernicious error, and insisted on the suffi¬ 
ciency of man’s unassisted power, and on his ab¬ 
solute freedom to choose for himself either good 
or had. Conscience they affirmed was the stand¬ 
ing witness of man’s innate goodness, by its un¬ 
erring testimony against sin. There is this differ¬ 
ence, however, to he observed between the opinions 
of Pelagius and Coelestius; the latter affirmed 
that the sin of Adam hurt himself only and not 
his posterity; and that from the first he was 
created mortal. Whereas Pelagius at the Council 
of Diospolis allowed that death was brought in 
by Adam’s sin; hut whether he meant bodily or 
spiritual death does not clearly appear, and be¬ 
fore that council of friendly bishops he was 
made up of evasion and subterfuge. Otherwise 
the whole Pelagian party mantained that Adam 
was by nature subject to death ; that every child 
was horn into the world in the same state of 
innocence as Adam was when first lie received 
the breath of life; and that it depended entirely 
upon a man’s own strength of character to live a 
life of virtue. Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia in 
Cilicia, gave great encouragement to the error and 
helped to set it on its feet; but afterwards when 
it had met with universal condemnation, he him¬ 
self also summoned a Council of Cilician bishops, 
by whom it was anathematized [a.d. 421]. 

The Latin Church from the time of Tertullian 
taught that sin is derived to us from Adam, but 
was silent with respect to the guilt of this sinful¬ 
ness. Hilary calls it “ originis vitium,” from 
which not even the holy Apostles were free; 
that “ to continue in faith is the gift of God, its 
origination is in ourselves” [Psa. cxviii,] and that 
“ Dives by the exercise of his own free will might 
have been in Abraham’s bosom ” [Psa. li.]. The 
Latin version of Rom. v. 12, “ in quo omnes 
peccaverunt,” led him to interpret Matt, xviii. 6 
of the whole human race in Adam; “ The one 
sheep is to he understood as man, and one man is 
to he considered as a universal term; for the 
; whole race of man sinned in the transgression of 
Adam alone” [Comm. in Matt.~\, and “Men sin 
instinctively, “ad hsec nos vitia naturae nostras 
propellit instinctus ” [Psa. i. sec. 4]. As regards 
these questions he exhibits distinctive features of 
the theology both of the East and of the West 
[Heander, K. Gesch. ii. 1054]. Ambrose says : 

“ Before our birth we arc tainted with contagion, 
and before the enjoyment of light we receive in¬ 
jury in our very origin, and are conceived in sin 
. . . the mother generates each human being in 
iniquity . . . the babe of a single day is not 
without sin” [Apol. Pr. David 11]. But it is 
only sin as an abstract idea, not individual guilt, 

“ reatus peccati ” in Augustinian language; for he 
says, [/5/d.] “We have all sinned in the first man,— 
and by natural succession there is a succession 
also of faultiness (eulpae) transmitted from one 
to all;” and elsewhere he makes original sin to 
consist rather in proneness to sin, “ lubricum 
delinquendi,” than in guilt attacliing to the indi¬ 
vidual, “reatus nostri delicti” [Psa. xlviii. sec. 9]. 
With respect to the universality of this taint he 
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says, “Wherefore it is manifest that in Adam we 
all sinned, so to speak, in a mass, for he having 
been contaminated with sin, all whom he en¬ 
gendered have been born under sin. Prom him 
therefore we are all sinners, because we are all 
from him” [Rom. v.]—“Fuit Adam, et in illo 
fuimus omnes. Periit Adam, et in illo perierunt 
omnes” \_in Luc. i. 7, sec. 234]. But all, infants 
included, are reclaimed from evil and restored to 
original purity by baptism [in Luc. i. 17]. Else¬ 
where, in speaking of divine grace, he declares 
with Augustinian force of expression, “ Deus 
quos dignatur vocat, et quern vult religiosum 
facit” [Luc. 1. vii. 27], and “a Deo praeparatur 
voluntas hominum ” [ibid. 1. i. 10] ; yet he places 
a limit to the action of grace in man’s will, and 
knows nothing of constraining grace, nor of abso¬ 
lute decrees of individual predestination and 
election. In the same way he explains Psa. li. 5 
of original sin. But this ascription of sinfulness 
in no way interferes with freedom of action in 
man. Man has an inherent power of doing good 
[Neander, K. Gesch. ii. 1060, 2d ed. Hamb.]. 
It is worthy of remark that synodal action on the 
Pelagian question was first taken at Carthage 
[a.d. 412] at the instance of Paulinus, a deacon 
of Milan, the biographer of Ambrose. Before the 
time of Augustine, therefore, it was the doctrine 
of the Church both in the East and in the West, 
that the will of man was altogether free, that it 
depended upon himself to resist the allurements 
of sin or to give way to them. The fatalism of 
the Manichaean and the Gnostic compelled writers 
to claim for man the fullest liberty of action as 
the only basis of his responsibility before God. 
Even Augustine in those earlier writings that 
were directed against Manichaean error had adopted 
the general view of original sin, as consisting in 
weakened power, in ignorance, and proneness to 
sin; but claiming at the same time for man com¬ 
plete freedom of will. He had even gone so far 
as to assert that man by his own energy might 
master those hindrances of goodness and live 
virtuously if he ’would: “ Homo enim ipse, in 
quantum homo est, aliquod bonum est, recte 
vivere homo cum vult potest” [De lib. art. ii. 1] ; 
and again “ quoniam sine ilia [libera sc. voluntate] 
homo recte non potest vivere ” [ibid.]. Pelagius 
was not slow to urge the “ argunientum ad homi- 
em ” supplied by such statements, and when 
Augustine in his Retractations [I. xi. 37] shewed 
that they implied a will set free by divine grace, 
“ ope adjuvante divina,” and in any case that they 
were made before Pelagian error was known, the 
explanation may serve to harmonize many similar 
statements of preceding writers. It may he 
observed, however, that Augustine, having adopted 
Hilary’s statement with respect to the origination 
of faith, afterwards condemned it in unqualilied 
terms [De Freed. Sand. 3]. 

But the doctrine of Augustine had been gradu¬ 
ally assuming a more severe tone before the 
appearance of Pelagius upon the scene. That 
very severity in fact called forth antagonizing 
error; although Pelagian error in its turn may 
have stimulated in some degree the after-develop- 
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ment of Augustinian doctrine. The display of 
indignation made by Pelagius Avhen he turned 
his back upon a bishop who used the words of 
Augustine, “Da quod jubes, et jube quod vis,” 
marks the priority of the Bishop of Hippo’s view 
of sovereign grace. Pelagius, indeed, directly 
charged Augustine with the invention of his 
theory of original sin [Aug. de Nupt. et Con cup. 
ii. 12], to which the Father made answer that it 
was the teaching of the Church Catholic, and had 
descended from primitive times. Wc may accept 
his statements, then, in part as the traditional 
faith of the Church, and in part as logical deduc¬ 
tions from that faith which were of a necessary 
supplemental character, so soon as Pelagian error 
made its appearance. Kitschl says, indeed, that 
Augustine reproduced the evangelical doctrine of 
St. Paul; “ auf diesem Wege war Augustin 
so gar ini Stande, die Paulinische Lehre von der 
Gnade in urspriinglicher Weise im Schoose der 
Katholischen lvirche zu reproduciren ” [Entsteh. 
d. a. Kath. K. p. 354]; but only negative evi¬ 
dence of its loss is supplied by the reticence of 
writers engaged upon other subjects. The epistle 
to Diognetus [Op. Just. M.~\ at least shews that 
it had a living power in the Primitive Church. 
According to Augustine, man was created in the 
image of God; in an earlier treatise [De Genesi 
ad lit. vi. 27, 28] he had stated that on the Fall 
this image was wholly lost; he now modified this 
statement and said, in accordance with the Greek 
Fathers, that the likeness of God was not lost, but 
defaced. By virtue of this likeness Adam was 
created perfectly free, so that he might either 
maintain his innocence, or commit sin. By the 
Fall human nature became physically and morally 
debased ; on the positive side it resulted in death; 
concupiscence, or desire of whatever kind that is 
contrary to the holy and pure will of God, the 
reaction of the flesh against the spirit, the “law 
of the members ” as the Apostle calls it [Eom. 
vii. 23], and the “carnal mind” [Rom. viii. 6, 7], 
The throes of labour were another direct result of 
the Fall; the sweat of toil; and the thorns and 
thistles that spring with a spontaneous growth 
from the earth. On the negative side the Fall 
entailed a loss of that instinctive choice of good 
from the love of God, which alone is true freedom 
of will [Civ. D. xiv. 11]; and from that time 
man became the slave of sensual appetites ; spon¬ 
taneity replaced his freedom, but he could only 
exercise it in the direction of evil; his will was 
hemmed in on every side by thoughts of evil, and 
the brightest heathen virtues are only splendid 
sins. This condition of ingrained sinfulness was 
inherited from Adam by his offspring, so that 
even the new-born babe is tainted with it, and is 
charged with guilt, the correlative of sin. Thus 
the entire human race having forfeited the gift of 
God, became the bondmen of Satan, a “ mass of 
perdition.” The foundation of this whole edifice 
of doctrine was the text [Rom. v. 12], “As by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death passed upon all men, in that all 
have sinned; ” eft $ having been rendered by 
the Latin version “in quo,” i.e. “in whom all 
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have sinned;” whereas “eoquod” is the force 
given to the words by the best versions from the 
Peschito down to our own. The whole human 
race was rudimentally contained in Adam ; it 
sinned in him, and has shared his guilt [&em. 
294; Op. Irnperf c. Jul. i. 48, iv. 104]. Augus¬ 
tine, never afraid of following to its remotest 
results a principle that seemed to him sound, 
affirmed that ancestral sins also, as well as the 
first forefather’s, may be imputed to after genera¬ 
tions ; and so far as temporal consequences are 
concerned, the Nemesis of Greek tragedy may not 
have been altogether a fable. In contending with 
the Pelagians, Augustine urged the strong argu¬ 
ment from infant baptism, and the exorcism of 
evil, which from the very days of the Apostles had 
been an integral portion of the office of baptism, 
and which implied congenital sin in infants. It 
proved more forcibly than the dictum of any 
doctor of the Church, however orthodox and 
however holy, that the Church from the begin¬ 
ning had continuously ascribed to the Fall worse 
consequences than a mere proneness to follow in 
the steps of Adam; and that there was some 
innate principle of evil to be purged away if man 
was to be regenerated to God by the grace of 
Christ. In answer to these points Pelagius de¬ 
clared that the words of the Apostle [Rom. v. 12] 
apply to sin, by way of imitation of Adam’s sin ; 
and he evaded the argument from baptism by 
saying that there were two conditions of blessed¬ 
ness in the world to come; there was eternal life, 
to which even the unbaptized were raised, and 
there was the Beatific Vision, or kingdom of 
heaven, into which none but the baptized could 
be admitted ; and therefore that it was necessary 
that infants should be baptized to qualify them 
for that higher good. He further argued that, if 
baptism removes original sin, then the child of 
baptized parents must needs be free from taint. 
To this Augustine replied by shewing that there 
are two elements in original sin, concupiscence, 
(which is its substance,) and guilt; the latter is 
wholly remitted on receiving the grace of Christ 
in baptism, the former remains as an abiding 
element of trial and discipline, and is entailed by 
the parents on their children; and he instanced 
the wild olive tree made serviceable by grafting, 
whose seed springs up again as wild as before. 
With respect to the future world the only two 
states known to the Church were heaven and 
hell, and without baptism there was no admis¬ 
sion to the former, no salvation from the latter 
[Serm. 294]. Other objections of Pelagius may 
be arranged under the three heads of [1] the 
metaphysical impossibility of original sin ; [2] its 
impugnment of divine holiness; and [3] the dis¬ 
credit that it casts upon marriage. 

[1] Sin, he declared, is not of the body but of 
the soul; and to talk of sin being propagated 
with the body, is as absurd as to say that the 
soul is generated with the body; but if the soul 
be not propagated with the body, it is no true 
descendant of Adam, and another’s sin is imputed 
to it. He termed his opponents, therefore, “ Tra- 
duciani,” as though they must of necessity hold a 
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“ tradux animce ” as well as a “ tradux peccati; ” 
i.e. that the soul as well as sin is propagated "by 
generation from sire to son. [Traducianism. 
Creationism.] Again, sin, he said, is the result 
of depraved volition; hut they who maintain the 
existence of original sin, make it a “vitium 
nature;” and sin that is communicated in natural 
eourse, “ peceatum naturale” as he termed original 
sin, is a eonfusion of terms and a metaphysical 
impossibility. Further [2] he declared that the 
Augustinian scheme impugned the divine holi¬ 
ness, with which the idea of punishing the sin of 
one individual by sin in another was altogether 
incongruous; this would be to make God the 
author of sin. And as regarded the penal eon- 
sequences of Adam’s sin, Julian, Bishop of Eela- 
num, strenuously denied that the bodily ills, to 
which this peual character was usually assigned, 
were to be regarded as such. Neither the death 
of the body, nor the mother’s throes, nor the 
sweat of toil, were to be thus regarded. More¬ 
over, it is wholly derogatory to divine justice to 
affirm that God, who forgives men their individual 
trespasses, should lay upon them the trespasses 
of another. Lastly, [3] Pelagius objected to the 
Traducians, as he ealled his opponents, that a slur 
was east by them on the holy estate of matri¬ 
mony; for they declared that concupiscence, if 
not actually sin, stood in elose connection with 
it, and that the offspring of marriage were the 
children of Satan. Also that it was a palpable 
contradiction to say that the estate of matrimony 
was holy and innocent, and yet to maintain that 
there was something very like sin in concupis¬ 
cence. With respeet to this first point [a], Au¬ 
gustine appears never to have been able to aeeount 
for the soul’s origination; whether it were a re¬ 
sult of procreation, or of direet creation and sub¬ 
sequent union with the body. Hence he guarded 
his statements so as to suit either hypothesis. In 
the former case the soul, if propagated, might well 
share the debasement of the body; in the latter 
ease it would contract defilement from the body 
as from a tainted vessel. Then he wholly re¬ 
pudiated the term “ naturale peeeatum;’’ for human 
nature, he said, is in itself good, though marred - 
by sin; also, allowing that sin arises from volition, 
he added that original sin had its rise in the will 
of the first man, and thereby in the aggregate 
will of humanity. [&] To the second elass of 
objections he made answer in his Opus Imperf. 
c. Jvlianum; shewing that the sin of Adam 
was no remote or alien sin, but our own, inas¬ 
much as we had our embryonie existence in him ; 
and his transgression is inseparable from us by 
reason of our bodily deseent from him. He re¬ 
torts upon Julian the charge of impugning the 
Divine Justice ; for young infants are often sub¬ 
ject to extreme misery: and to affirm their sin¬ 
lessness is to arraign the Divine Justice for per¬ 
mitting so much innoeent suffering, [c] These 
objections gave rise to a treatise [de Nupt. et Conc.\ 
in which Augustine replies that marriage is a holy 
estate; that it is of Divine institution, to wliieh 
the evil of coneupiscenee only attaches by the 
Fall; hence the better attributes of marriage 
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(“bona nuptialia”) issue. A loyal faith and sac¬ 
ramental virtue are to be carefully distinguished 
from coneupiscenee. The evil character of the 
latter quality ean never alter; though it be venial 
when it results in issue to be brought up in the 
fear and nurture of the Lord. It is still evil, for 
a sense of shame attaches to it. It is no essential 
eo-ordinate of matrimony; for the human race 
might have developed itself in Paradise according 
to present natural laws, but without eoneupis- 
cence and without shame; with nothing also of 
the present warfare between the flesh and the 
spirit. 

The above will have shewn the relation in 
which the doctrine of Augustine and Pelagianism 
stood towards the teaching of the Primitive Church 
with respect to original sin and its results. The 
Pelagians denied all evil effeets of the Fall. Man 
without it was mortal; and obedience was in no 
sense rendered more difficult to the raee of Adam 
by his transgression. But the doctrine of the 
Chureh from the beginning had been that death 
entered into the world by sin [Rom. v. 12] ; that 
man’s bad passions had acquired a fatal increase 
of strength from that first sin; and that Satan 
had, in proportion, gained power over him. The 
points that we do not find in earlier documents ,, 
are these: that guilt attaehes to the whole race 
of man by reason of Adam’s sin ; that the whole 
race is by nature “ perditionis massa;” and that j 
man has no freedom of action in the direction of 
good. This system of doetrines also had a bear- / 
ing upon the Maniehaean tenets. Augustine, 
from early association, knew the weakest points 
of Maniehaean error, and he expresses his convie- 
tion more than once that it was only by the doe- 
trine of grace that it could be met \Op. Imperf. 
c. Jul. v. 54, vi. 6]. Certain it is that whereas 
in his earlier years he opposed this system by as¬ 
serting the entire freedom of man’s will, in later 
life he used as the more serviceable weapon the 
doctrine of God’s free unmerited graee. Attempts 
have been made to associate the doctrine of Au¬ 
gustine with Manichieism, but there is no affinity 
between the two. Evil with him had no sub¬ 
stantial existence, it was the negation of good. 
With the Maniehaean it was inherent in matter, 
the work of a second evil principle. Yet there 
was this analogy between the two, that both 
systems exaggerated more or less the presence of 
evil in human nature, and assumed the paramount 
dominion of sin over man. Both arrived at the 
same conclusion by different data; the Manichsean 
by affirming the substantive existence of evil; 
Augustine by following out to its remote conse¬ 
quences the Chureh doctrine that sin is an heredi¬ 
tary taint engendered by the free act of our first 
parent. 

The external history of Pelagianism may be 
briefly told. Coelestius was condemned at the 
Couneil of Carthage [a.d. 412], the first of a 
series of twenty-four councils affecting the Pela¬ 
gian question between this year and the Couneil 
of Ephesus [a.d. 431 J. It was at this time that 
Augustine put forth his treatise De Peccator. 
mer. et rem. Coelestius betook himself to Ephe- 
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sns, and the controversy also was transferred to 
the East; for Pelagius having passed into Pales¬ 
tine, was received with a friendly welcome by 
John, Bishop of Jerusalem ; and in a very differ¬ 
ent manner by Jerome, who -wrote against him 
his Dicdogi adv. Pelag., full of his customary in¬ 
vective. A council of fourteen bishops was held 
at Diospolis, tire Scriptural Lydda [a.d. 415], 
under the friendly presidency of John, which 
synod was called by Jerome “ Synodus misera- 
bilis.” Here Pelagius gave such answers to the 
several points of indictment from his writings—for 
those of Ccelestius lie would not bo responsible— 
as to persuade his judges that he held all Catholic 
doctrine ; though he furnished at the same time 
historical proof of his own self-condemnation, as 
Augustine has noted hi his treatise De Gestis 
Pelagii. In the customary provincial council 
held at Carthage [a.d. 416], and at another council 
in the same year at Milevium, the Pelagian notions 
were condemned, and a full account was sent to 
Pope Innocent I. of the proceedings; Pelagius 
having been well-known and generally respected 
in Borne. Zosimus succeeded to the pontificate 
in the next year, and Coelestius having been or¬ 
dained presbyter at Ephesus, and journeying to 
Borne, offered to submit himself and his teaching 
to the decision of the Boman See. He presented a 
confession, in which, always open and undisguised 
[Ccelestius apertior, Pelagius occultior; Aug. De 
Pecc. Or. 13], he still avowed his opinions un- 
-changed : “ In remissionem autem peccatorum 
/ baptizandos infantes non idcirco diximus, ut pec- 
catum ex traduce fiimare videamur, quod longe a 
Catholicornm sensu alienum est, quia peccatum 
non cum homine nascitur quod postmodum exer- 
cetur ab homine; quia non naturce delictum, sed 
voluntatis esse monstratur. Et illud ergo confi- 
teri congruum, ne diversa baptismatis genera 
facere videamur.” Pelagius sent in a similar con¬ 
fession, and adhered to his former notion with 
respect to unbaptized infants; “I know,” said he, 
“ where baptized infants go who die, but where 
unbaptized infants go I know not.” Zosimus 
pronounced both of them to be of a pure faith, 
and wrote to the African bishops to express as 
much; at the same time cautioning them how 
they gave credence to the detractors of good men. 
In Bov. a.d. 417, another council of two hun¬ 
dred and fourteen bishops was held at Carthage, 
in which the former condemnation of Pelagian 
notions was confirmed, and again on the 1st of 
May in the next year a plenary council was held 
at Carthage, in which the eight famous canons 
were framed against these errors; the two first 
canons being on original sin, the three next on 
the aid of grace, and the three last on sinlessness. 
A ninth canon is mentioned by Photius, to which 
Augustine evidently alluded in the next year, but 
which is omitted in the most ancient copies of 
these canons. It occupied the third place, and 
condemned those who held that there was a 
middle state between heaven and hell for un¬ 
baptized infants. These canons have been gene¬ 
rally ascribed to the pen of Augustine. In the 
meantime, Zosimus, partlv from finding that he 
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had been deceived, partly from seeing how strong 
a tide of opinion set in at Borne against the 
Pelagian notions, partly also because the Emperor 
Honorius had issued a rescript against them, 
formally condemned them, and wrote a letter to 
that effect to the African Church. Bothing more 
is known of Pelagius after he was driven from 
Jerusalem, upon his condemnation by a synod 
held at Antioch under Theodotus [a.d. 421]. But 
his party survived, and continually demanded a 
general synod until the time of the Council of 
Ephesus, in which Coelestius was at length con¬ 
demned by the voice of the universal Church. 
Eor the subsequent modification of this error see 
Semi-Pelagianism. [Fleury, II. Bed. xxiii. xxiv. 
Beander, Chr. K. Geschichte, zweite Period. 
Gieseler, Dogm. Gesdi. Walch, Ketzerei. St. 
Augustine, Opp. Ed. Bened. Prcef. in tom. xiii. 
Herzog, Realworterbuch. Wetzer und Welte, 
K. Lexicon. Hefele, Gondlien , ii. Card. Boris, 
Hist. Pelag. Voss, Hist. Pelag. Wall’s Infant 
Baptism.] 

PEBABCE. The penitential system of Church 
Discipline arose in the third century within the 
Churches of the Greek Communion, as maybe seen 
by the Greek classification of penitents. It was at 
once adopted by the Borth African Church; its 
terms being either literally translated as “audi- 
entes” [Tert. de Posn. 6 ; Cypr. Ep. xxix.], “ad 
veniam stare” [Cyp. Ep. lv. med.], “hi vestibulo” 
[Tert. de Poen. 7, see 9], “fletus” [de An. xxxiv.]; 
or penitential phraseology was adopted without 
translation, as in the more severe and public 
ordeal of the “exomologesis.” This had nothing 
to do with auricular or private confession, at 
least in the sub-Apostolic Church. Tertullian 
describes its several elements. “ Exomologesis,” 
he says, “is the discipline of prostrate humiliation, 
enjoining such a course as may move Divine pity; 
the substitution of sackcloth and ashes for a 
man’s usual habit and regimen; the defilement 
of the body with dust and dirt; the abasement 
of the spirit with grief; the alteration of every 
particular sin by afflictive treatment. And besides 
this, the use of the simplest food and drink, eat¬ 
ing, not to pamper the appetite, but to maintain 
life. Especially to feed up prayer with fasting, 
to sigh, to weep, to groan whole days and nights 
before the Lord God; to prostrate one’s self before 
the presbyters, and kneel before the altars of 
God; to bid all brethren to take upon them the 
mediation of intercession. II;ec omnia exoino- 
logesis .... in quantum non peperceris tibi, 
in tantum tibi Deus crede parcet ” [de Pam. 9]. 
The African Church evidently did not derive its 
disciplinal regimen from the Church of Borne, its 
demands having been much more severe. Ter¬ 
tullian gave to it its peculiar tone. The main 
classification of penitents was determined by the 
Greek Church, but the more minute development 
of the penitential system was of Latin origin. 
JMerarota and /zera/zeAaa never acquired the 
double meaning of the Latin “ poenitentia,” i.e. 
“ repentance ” generally, and “ penance ” specifi¬ 
cally ; for -which we have these two terms in 
English, while in all other European languages 
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there is hut one. In the Churches of the West, 
confession was long made to the bishop [Paulin, 
Vit, S. Ambros .]; great sins alone, which were 
happily rare, being the subject-matter [Sozoin. 
II. E. vii. 16]. In Lent a place was set apart 
for penitents, where they prostrated themselves 
with tears and every outward sign of sorrow ; the 
congregation also joining in the lament, and using 
the seven penitential psalms. The bishop at 
length raised them from the ground, prayed over 
them, and dismissed them from the Church, as 
Adam was driven forth from Paradise, to fulfil 
their respective prescription of penance, the re- 
sponsory for the occasion being “ In sudore vultus 
tui vesceris pane tuo ;” after a course of fasting, 
abstaining from the bath, and practising whatever 
bodily austerities might have been enjoined, abso¬ 
lution was conferred, and the penitent was received 
once more into communion [Cone. Apathens. a.d. 
506]. It was with reference to this godly discip¬ 
line of the Primitive Church that the address in 
our Commination Service was framed. If the 
difficulty of restoring it was great at the time of 
the Eeformation, it is now impossible, and few, 
indeed, would think it desirable. 

There were three kinds of penance, “ solennis,” 
at the beginning of Lent; “ publiea,” before the 
Church, and at any time of the year; and “ pri- 
vata,” as prescribed by the bishop after confession. 
Of the three necessary elements in a true re¬ 
pentance, Contrition, Confession and Satisfac¬ 
tion, the latter belongs more strictly to penance 
[see the decree of Eugenius IV. “ ad Armenos,” in 
the Council of Florence, and the Tridentine Coun¬ 
cil, sess. xiv. can. 4]. In the Primitive Church 
“satisfaction” included the whole work of peni¬ 
tence ; “ ut si peccata nostra eonfessi Deo satis- 
fecerimus veniarn consequamur” [Lactant.]. “Deo 
Patri et misericordi precibus suis satisfacere 
possnnt.” “ Peecatum suum satisfactions humili 
et simplici confitentes” [Cypr. de Lapsis], 
There was “a godly sorrowing,” “satisfactionibus 
et lamentationibus peccata redimuntur” [Cypr. 
de Lapsis ], the sorrowing satisfaction of peni¬ 
tence, “ nuestarn pcenitentiac satisfactionem,” as 
Maximus calls it. There was the earnest heart¬ 
felt prayer of a tine contrition, “ Jejuniis preces 
olere,” as Tertullian says; prayer being always a 
main element of the “ satisfaction ” due to God. 
Thus Cyprian .says of the prayer of the “three 
children” in the fiery furnace, “Domino satis¬ 
facere nec inter ipsa gloriosa virtutum suarum 
martyria destiterunt” [de Lapsis\. Fasting also 
is enjoined by Tertullian, according to our Lord’s 
assurance that some forms of evil would only 
yield to “fasting and prayer.” In all these 
essentials the discipline of penance must for ever 
be unaltered. There must be “ satisfaction ” also 
to man. “ If I have wronged any man by false 
accusation,” said Zacchmus, “I restore him four¬ 
fold;” it is a “judging ourselves that we be not 
judged of the Lord every uncharitable word 
must be recalled, every offence atoned, every in¬ 
jury must be repaired to the best of our ability, 
even as every step in a wrong direction must be 
retrod ; every unlawful gain must be put a wav, 
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and if no other channel be open— “ the poor are 
always with you”—let the amount be given in 
alms. The Talmud makes a more near approach 
than usual to Christian ethics, when it says that 
the sacrifice of the Day of Atonement is appli¬ 
cable only to sins against God, but ‘Gvith respect 
to sins against our neighbour satisfaction must 
first be made,” and “ in a money matter repent¬ 
ance profiteth not until such time as satisfaction 
hath been made to the injured party ” [ Berachoth , 
19, a.]. In later times corporal austerities were 
largely introduced, and menial offices to break 
down the proud spirit of rebellion; solitude and 
silence, the endurance of heat and cold, hair 
shirts, and bodily chastisement. These, however, 
were eommutable for a money payment, although 
this rule could not apply to the poor; “quando 
puniendi sunt inopes est hoc regulare, qui non 
luit in bursa luet in eorpore ” [Lyndw. Oxort. 
321], But money commutations were open to 
abuse. Penance was made so painful as to drive 
penitents to this easier method of satisfaction. 
AccordinglyaConstitution of Stratford [a.d. 1342] 
ehecks excessive severity ; “ delinquentibus poeni- 
tentias eorporales graves et publicas non impon- 
ant adeo excessivas, ut causative et per obliquum 
eogantur redimere suas poenitentias pecuniaria 
gravi summa. Sed ... in posterum sic fiant 
modeste quod rapax non judicetur accipiens.” 
Archdeacons also, the eyes of the bishop, put 
themselves forward as his hands; and several 
metropolitan constitutions restrain them from 
taking money commutations for penance under 
pain of being mulcted in double the amount re¬ 
ceived [Otho, a.d. 1237, de Archid.; Othobon,A.D. 
1268, &ummariu?n\. The “Reformatio Legum” 
[temp. Hen. VIII. and Edw. VI.], which, though 
of no authority, gives a clear insight into many 
ecclesiastical practices at the time of the Refor¬ 
mation, orders that these money payments in 
lieu of penance should not be permitted, “ nisi 
aliqua gravis intercesserit et necessaria causa;” 
thus explained by the Lower House of Convoca¬ 
tion, “either for some great value or dignity of 
the person, or for fear of some desperate event 
that will follow in the party that should be put 
to open shameand by an archiepiscopal gloss 
[21 James I.] in re Dr. Barker, official of Oxford, 
accused of peculation, that “ such a thing,” i.e. dis¬ 
grace, “ might not lie on their wives and children 
to their perpetual shame and blemish ;” which 
sets the matter on a higher level. Such money 
payments after the Reformation are directed to 
be applied to the use of the poor ; and so late as 
the reign of Queen Anne, Convocation made 
various regulations respecting them. [Visit. Par. 
and Gen. p. 143. Interdict, and cross-refer¬ 
ences under Penitence. Gibson’s Codex , tit. 
xlvi. cap. 2.] 

PENITENCE [jjxTavoia]. Penitence from 
the Latin “ pcenitentia,” is the older word for 
repentance used by the Vulgate, but replaced by 
“ resipiscentia,” perapeXei'a, when the penitential 
scheme of the Latin Church was developed; for 
“ posnitentia ” then became restricted to the pen¬ 
ances of the confessional. [Penance.] Penitence 
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is an enduring and penal condition; for there 
is an evident etymological connection between 
“ poena” and “ punio,” both having their common 
origin in iroivij, a “fine,” or “wcregeld” for blood. 
The old form, in fact, of “ punio ” was “ poenio 
and is so written by Cicero, “ cum multi inimicos 
etiam mortuos pceniantur” [Tvsc. i. 44, and MSS. 
in Mil. 31; also Aul. Cell. VII. iii. 54]. Thus 
“ moerus,” whence “ pomcerium,” for “murus,” 
from (jLoipa ( quasi “allotment boundary”); 
“moenio,” for “munio;” poeniceus and puniceus, 
pcenicus and punicus. “ Poenitere ” is explained 
as “ poenam tenere ” by the ancient author of the 
treatise De vera et falsa Pcenitentia, in the works 
of Augustine, with direct reference to “ punio : ” 
“ Poenitere enim est poenam tenere, ut semper 
puniat in se ulciscendo quod commisit peccando. 
Poena enim proprie dicitur kesio qum punit et 
vindicat quod quisque commisit” [c. xix.]. Isi¬ 
dore of Seville gives the same definition, “A 
punitione pcenitentia uomen accepit, quasi puni- 
tentia, cum ipse homo punit poenitendo quod 
male admisitwhich is followed by the Schools: 
“Pcenitentia quasi puniteutia” [Hugo a S. Viet. 
De Myst. Eccl. iii.] ; Scotus slightly varies the 
definition, “quasi poeme tenentia.” Hence the 
idea of penitence involves a lasting remorse for 
sin—“ yea what revenge,” as St. Paul expresses 
it; and in this it is distinguished from the initi¬ 
ative Repentance that leads to conversion and 
baptism. Thus “ penitence ” may be said to be 
the correlative term of “repentance,” as “renova¬ 
tion” is of “regeneration.” [Repentance. Con¬ 
fession. Discipline, Ecclesiastical. Contri¬ 
tion. Penance. Absolution. Marshall’s Peni¬ 
tential Discipline .] 

PENTECOST. So named from its celebra¬ 
tion by Mosaic ordinance on the fiftieth day in¬ 
clusive from the second day of the Paschal week, 
when the wave-sheaf of the first barley was 
offered in the Temple [Easter. Wave-Offer¬ 
ing. Passover]. It was more generally known to 
the Jews as the Feast of Weeks [Exod. xxxiv. 
22 ; Deut. xvi. 10-1G]. It was also called the 
Feast of Harvest [Exod. xxiii. 1(5], i.e. of the 
completion of wheat harvest, as the Paschal 
Feast became a thanksgiving for the first-fruits 
of the barley harvest, and as the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles commemorated the complete ingathering 
of the yearly crops, whether of corn, wine, or 
oil. 

At each of these solemn feasts every male was 
bound to present himself before the Lordat the high 
altar of his race. The name “ Pentecost,” adopted 
by St. Luke [Acts ii. 1, xx. 1G] and by St. Paul 
[1 Cor. xvi. 8], was taken from the Rabbinical 
term of the period, DP D’t^ton in. As the first 
Christian Pentecost, signalized by the outpour¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit, fell on the first day of the 
week, so it has continued ever since ; the Feast of 
the Resurrection on Easter Mom, the Paschal First- 
fruits, having always been celebrated by the Chris¬ 
tian Church on the first day of the week. The 
German term “Pfingst” is a manifest corruption 
of “ Fiinfzigste,” or of the old German, “ Finf- 
chustin.” Upon this day, as the most essential 
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element of the solemnity, two loaves of the new 
wheat were offered [Lev. xxiii. 17], whence the 
feast was also known as the “Day of First-fruits” 
[Numb, xxviii. 2G], They were of leavened 
dough, as a thank-offering for the bread of daily 
use. These loaves were made of “two tenth 
deals” of fine meal, as at the Feast of the Pass- 
over [Lev. xxiii. 13, 17]. There were offered 
also as a burnt-sacrifice, after the daily sacrifice, 
two young bullocks, one ram, and seven lambs 
of the first year, with one kid of the goats to 
make atonement [Numb, xxviii. 27]; or according 
to the account in Leviticus [xxiii. 18], seven 
lambs, one bullock, and two rams as a burnt- 
offering, with one kid of the goats as a sin-offer¬ 
ing, and two lambs as a peace-offering. The 
varying statement existed before the LXX. Ver¬ 
sion was made, which agrees with the present 
Hebrew text in both places. It was treated as a 
cumulative prescription by the Jews [Maimonid. 
Tamidim , viii. 1], and the offering consisted of 
fourteen lambs, three bullocks, three rams as a 
burnt-offering, two goats as an atonement or sin- 
offering, and two more lambs as a peace-offering. 
There is no need, therefore, to imagine with 
Vaihinger in Herzog that a marginal gloss has 
crept into the text, or that the sacred account is 
in any way corrupt in its readings. 

This feast is connected by the Jews 1 with the 
“ giving of the Laiv ” on Mount Sinai [Maim. 
More Nevoch. iii. 43], by which name it was 
also known ; and the idea agrees with the Mosaic 
account, which states that the Law was given in 
the third month from the exodus [Exod. xix. 1], 
i.e. within little more than eight weeks according 
to the Jewish method of computing the part of a 
period of time for the entirety. Thus the first 
Passover having been celebrated at the com¬ 
mencement of the third week of the first month, 
a week of weeks, or fifty days from that feast, 
indicates the ninth week, or the beginning of the 
third month for the Feast of Pentecost. The 
year being determined by the Paschal week, the 
Feast of Weeks fell invariably on the sixth day 
of Sivan. Flowers and herbs were used to deck 
the houses and synagogues, and a night-long 
religious service ushered in the great day itself. 

In the Christian Church the entire period 
between Easter and Pentecost was named from 
the latter [Tert. de Idol. 14, Bapt. 19; Can. Ap. 
37 ; Can. Ant. 30 ; Cyr. Hieros. ad Const .]. It 
was the solemn season lor administering baptism ; 
and since the Catechumens received that Sacra¬ 
ment in white array, the custom which caused the 
Octave of Easter to be termed the “ Dominica 
in Albis ” in the Latin Church, gave the name 
of “ Whit-Sunday,” perhaps, to Pentecost in 
the English Church. The feast was observed 
as the Festival of the Holy Spirit [Greg. Naz. 
de Pent. Horn. 44] at a very early date, allusion 
being made to it by Tertullian, as shewn above, 

1 Also by Augustine [c. Faust, xxxii. 12], who else¬ 
where makes the Christian festival of the outpouring oi 
the first-fruits of the Spirit co-ordinate with the Jewish 
thanksgiving for the first-fruits of the earth [ad Jan. ii. 
or Ep. 55]. 
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and by Origen [c. Cels, viii., ed. Cantab. 1677, 
p. 392]. All publie games were interdicted by 
Theodosius the Younger during the Penteeostal as 
during the Pasehal solemnity [Cod. Theod. xv. 5, 
de Spectac.]. During these weeks the Aets of 
the Apostles were read, as being most suitable for 
the period during which the risen Lord appeared 
to His diseiples in the body “ by many infallible 
proofs." Fasting was intermitted [Const. Ap. v. 
33], and the prayers of the Church were offered, 
not in a kneeling position, but ereet [Gone. Me. 
can. 20], as symbolizing the jubilant attitude of 
the Chureh during her Lord’s passage from the 
grave to glory. The entire oetave was eelebrated 
in early days, and followed by a week of fasting 
[Const. Ap. v. 33]. The feast was restricted to 
three days by papal deeree, a.d. 745. 

PERFECTI. [TEAEIOI.] 

PERPETUAL VIRGINITY of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. That whieh was coneeived in 
the womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary being 
Divine, and her virginity having been main¬ 
tained for the purpose of that miraeulous eon- 
eeption, it would be unreasonable and irre¬ 
verent to imagine that ehildren eonceived in sin 
were afterwards tenants of that most holy taber- 
naele. The Fathers, and the best of later theolo¬ 
gians, have therefore fixed it as a firm belief of 
the Church that the Mother of our Lord and 
God was not only a virgin at the time when He 
was born, but ever afterwards. 

This belief was not called in question in the 
first ages. A denial of the virginity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary at the time of her eoneeption had 
indeed been consistently made by the Cerinthians 
and Ebionites, who, in the first and seeond eeu- 
turies, asserted that Jesus was the son of Joseph 
and Mary by natural generation; but no doubt 
of her perpetual virginity was expressed by any 
who believed that our Lord was born of a virgin 
[Isa. vii. 14; Luke i. 47] until the fourth 
century. It was then, when Apollinaris had 
denied the Blessed Virgin to be the real mother 
of the Word Inearnate, that some were led on to 
the denial of her perpetual virginity. These were 
called Antidieomarians, and their heresy gave- 
rise to another, that of the Collyridians, who 
made the Blessed Virgin the object of an idola¬ 
trous worship, which consisted in the offering of 
little eakes (colli/rides), which were afterwards 
eaten as saerifieial food. Epiphanius, in his trea¬ 
tise against Heresies, severely eondemned these 
two extremes. He denounced those who denied 
Christ’s mother to be ever virgin as adversaries 
of Mary who deprived her of “honour due;” 
whilst he insisted that, aecording to the essential 
principles of Christianity, worship was due to the 
Trinity alone. St. Jerome wrote a traet against 
Helvidius, who maintained the view of the Anti¬ 
dieomarians ; and this tract eontains most of the 
arguments which have been brought by Bishop 
Pearson and other divines in support of the per¬ 
petual virginity of the Blessed Virgin. Helvidius 
denied it on the ground of St. Matthew’s words 
that Joseph “ knew her not till she had brought 
forth her first-born son ” [Matt. i. 25] ; as if it 
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were implied that he knew her afterwards, and 
that a first-born son inferred a second-bom. St. 
Jerome answered the first objection by citing 
other instances in -whieh no sueh inferenee ean 
be drawn from similar language. [Gen. xxviii. 
15; Deut. xxxiv. G ; 1 Sam. xv. 35 ; 2 Sam. vi. 
23; Matt, xxviii. 20.] It is said, for instanee, 
that Samuel eame no more to see Saul until the 
day of his death, from whieh the Antidieomarians 
must have inferred that he eame to see him after¬ 
wards. Similarly, although it is stated that 
Joseph knew not the Blessed Virgin Mary until 
she had brought forth her son, no inferenee ean 
be drawn from that expression that he knew her 
afterwards. Bengel, -who treats the matter as an 
open question, says, “ ew? ov, non sequitur ergo 
post.’’ The word “ first-born,” on whieh the 
Antidieomarians laid so mueh stress, does not 
oeeur in the Vatican MS., but, if its genuineness 
be admitted, no difficulty need thenee arise; for 
our Lord is called the first-born, not -with reference 
to any that sueeeeded, but for the reasons— 

[1.] Beeause there were special rites attending 
the birth of a first-bom son. These were not 
delayed until a seeond was born, but performed 
at onee. The law was, “ Sanetify unto Me all the 
first-born : whatsoever openeth the womb among 
the ehildren of Israel, both of man and beast, it 
is Mine” [Exod. xiii. 2], Joseph and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, in obedienee to this law, brought 
our Saviour to Jerusalem to present Him to the 
Lord, as it is written in the law of the Lord, 
“ Every male that openeth the womb shall be 
ealled holy to the Lord ” [Luke ii. 22, 23]. 
“First-born” is therefore equivalent to “one that 
openeth the womb.” Bishop Pearson says “the 
Seripture notion of priority exeludcth an ante¬ 
cedent, but inferretli not a consequent; it suffereth 
none to have gone before, but eoneludeth not any 
to follow after.” [Pearson, On Creed , vol. i. p. 
214. See also Hooker, Eccl. Pol. v. eh. xlv. sec. 
2. Hieron. contra Helvid. ii. 7. August. Hoar. 
lxxxiv. viii. 24. Whitby and Bishop Words¬ 
worth in loco.] 

[2.] The First-born was one of the titles of our 
Lord. In its classical sense, 7 t/kototokos never 
means the first-born, but has an aetive significa¬ 
tion in relation to the mother who for the first 
time bears a child [Mad, xvii. 5] ; but in Holy 
Seripture it is used by the LXX. to signify [a] 
sometimes the first-born, [5] sometimes the privi¬ 
leges which belong to the elder son, and also [c] 
as a title of the Messiah. 

[a] Iu the first sense it is used in Gen. xxvii. 
19, xlviii. 18; Exod. xii. 29; Numb, xviii. 
15, &e. 

[5] There are other passages in which it is 
used metaphorically to express peeuliar honour 
and dignity. “Israel is my son, even my first¬ 
born” [Exod. iv. 22]. “ Ephraim is my first-born” 
[Jer. xxxi. 9]. This is also a Hebrew use whieh 
has been rendered by the translators of the 
Authorized Version “first-born” in Isa. xiv. 30, 
where the first-born of the poor means very poor ; 
and Job xviii. 13, where the first-born of death 
means the most terrible form of death. 
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[c] It is used as a title of our Saviour without 
reference to priority of birth in Ps. lxxxix. 29. 
In the INew Testament our Lord is cailed 7 -ptor6- 
to/cos iu 7ro\\ois dSeA<£o?s, “ the first-born among 
many brethren” [Eoin. viii. 29], "pwroroKo^ irdcnjs 
KTt'irem, “ the first-born of every creature,” signify¬ 
ing the dominion which He has received, who is 
made Head over all things. Hpo/roro/v-os l/c tw 
;'€Kpwv [Col. i. 18 ; Rev. i. 5] means not the first 
who was raised, for that Christ was not, but He 
AVlio hath power over death, and Whose resurrec- 
lion is an earnest of that of all His people. 

Therefore the word wpwroTOKos, inserted in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, may be nothing more than a 
synonym of Christ. He was the “first-born,” 
because He was the Second Adam, the Perfect 
Man, the Restorer and Redeemer of His brethren, 
the Lord of the Church, and the Heir of all 
things. The metaphor was borrowed from the 
dominion which the first-born exercised over his 
brethren ; but, when the word is compared Avitli 
other passages in Avhich it occurs, it avails nothing 
for Iielvidius’ argument against the perpetual 
virginity of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Another argument of the Antidicomarians Avas 
draAvn from the mention made of the brethren of 
our Lord [John ii. 12; Matt. xii. 46], from Avhich 
they inferred that these brethren were the children 
of our Lord’s Mother by her marriage with 
Joseph ; but 

[ 1 ] These brethren may have been the children 
of Joseph by a former AA 7 ife. There is an old 
tradition preserved by Epiphanius, and followed 
by St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Cyril, Euthymius, Theophylact, (Ecumenius, and 
Nicephorus, that Joseph had four sons and tAvo 
daughters by a former Avife named Escha. [See 
Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. ii. 1; Pearson On the Greed, 
vol. ii. 140.] St. Jerome Avas the first to con¬ 
fute this opinion, alleging that it rested only on 
a statement contained in an apocryphal Avriting. 

[2.] It Avas held by St. Jerome, St. Augustine, 
and generally by the later commentators, that the 
brethren are not strictly the brethren, but the 
cousins of our Lord, in Avhich sense the term is 
frequently used in Holy Scripture. [Gen. xiii. 
8 , xxix. 12; LeA r . x. 4.] 

Hclvidius argued that there was proof from 
Scripture of James and John being not only 
the brethren of our Lord, but the sons of the 
Blessed Virgin Alary. Amongst the Avomen at 
the Cross Avas Alary Alagdalene and Alary the 
mother of James and Joses. That Alary, he 
thought, Avould be none other than the mother 
of our Lord, because she Avas found early at the 
sepulchre Avitli Alary Alagdalene and Salome, and 
it Avas improbable that any one should have greater 
care for the body of her Son than His mother. 

The ansAver to this is clearly sheAvn by Bishop 
Pearson : “ AVe read in St. John xix. 25 that 
£ there stood by the Cross of Jesus His mother and 
His mother’s sister, Alary the Avife of Cleoplias and 
Alary Alagdalene.’ In the rest of the Evangelists 
Ave find at the same place ‘ Alary Alagdalene and 
Alary the mother of James and Joses,’ and again 
at the sepulchre, ‘ Alary Alagdalene and the other 
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Alary; ’ wherefore that other Alary by the con¬ 
junction of these testimonies appeareth to be 
Alary the Avife of Cleophas and the mother of 
James and Joses; and consequently James and 
Joses, the brethren of our Lord, Avere not the 
sons of Alary His mother, but of the other Alary, 
and therefore called His brethren, according to 
the language of the Jcavs, because that the other 
Alary Avas the sister of His mother.” [Pearson On 
the Creed, vol. i. 217.] 

A fragment of Papias respecting the relation¬ 
ship of our Lord’s brethren has been printed by 
Dr. Routh \Reliq. Soar. i. 16], in Avhich he dis¬ 
tinguishes four Alaries as folloAvs :— 

1.1 Alary the mother of our Lord. 

2. Alary the Avife of Cleophas or Alphaeus, 
Avho Avas the mother of James the Bishop and 
Apostle, and of Simon and Thaddaeus, and a cer¬ 
tain Joseph. 

[3.] Alary Salome, the wife of Zebedee, the 
mother of John the Evangelist and James. [Alatt. 
xxvii. 56 ; Alark xv. 40, xvi. 1.] 

[4.] Alary Alagdalene. 

These four are found in the Gospels. James 
and Judas and Joseph Avere the sons of the ma¬ 
ternal aiuit of our Lord. Alary the mother of James 
the Less and Joseph, Avife of Alphaeus, Avas sister 
of Alary the Lord’s mother, Avhom John calls “ of 
Cleophas” (17 rofi KAwra, xix. 25), either from her 
lather or her family, or from some other cause. 
Alary is called Salome either from her husband 
or her residence. She, too, some call “ of Cleo¬ 
phas” because she had had two husbands. 

In the Greek Church the Blessed Virgin has 
ahvays been called det TrapOevos. This term Avas 
used by St. Athanasius. She was so called at 
the Council of Chalcedon [a.d. 451], and in the 
Confession of Faith published by Justin II. in 
the sixth century. 

If the gate of the sanctuary in the Prophet 
Ezekiel be understood of the Blessed Virgin— 
“ This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, 
and no man shall enter by it: because the Lord 
God of Israel hath entered by it, therefore it shall 
be shut” [Ezek. xliv. 2]—the perpetual virginity 
of the Blessed Virgin Avill appear necessary to 
that honour AA r hich belongs to her Divine Son, as 
Avell as to that Avhich, for His sake, the Church 
has always accorded to her. [AIary.] 

PERSECUTION. True religion is essentially 
aggressive and intolerant of error. It Avould fain 
“ compel ” all to come into God’s house. It 
“ earnestly contends for the faith.” It abhors in- 
diifcrcntism and syncretism, believing that their 
true source is not faith and charity, but the very 
contrary of these, Laodicean lukeAvarmness and 
tacit infidelity. Toleration of error on the part 
of the Church Avould render useless God’s revela¬ 
tion of truth, Avould make God the abettor of 
error, would either destroy the Church as a society 
of believers, or contradict the divine order Avhich 
establishes it as the way of salvation. 

AVhat, then, are the means of aggression upon 
the Avorld of unbelief ] AVhat the arms of com¬ 
pulsion ] AVhat the mode of contending for the 
faith ] 
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The Church, as such, uses only spiritual wea¬ 
pons —the earnestness of entreaty, the force of 
prayer, the terrors of conscience, the powers of 
the Gospel. Its punishments, too, are entirely 
spiritual censures, and the different degrees of 
excommunication. 

This is shewn from the nature of religion in 
general, and the spirit of Christianity in particu¬ 
lar : from the constitution of the Church as a 
spiritual body: from the tenor of Scripture, which 
explains the compulsion of Luke xiv. 23 as 
being spiritual compulsion only : from St. Paul’s 
language to Timothy, as 2 Tim. ii. 24, &e. [see 
Samuel Clarke’s Sermon against Persecution for 
Religion , Serin, i. p. 659], and from the Fathers 
[see Bp. Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying, sect, 
xiv.]. 

All temporal penalties, then, inflicted by the 
Church as a spiritual body, must be classed as 
persecution. It Avill be observed that such 
penalties can proceed only from a poAver either 
usurped or wrongfully given. The Church, a 
spiritual society, has no poAver over the body. 
Its capital punishment is deliverance to Satan. 
It may impose penance, it may enjoin restitution, 
it may arbitrate, but these sentences it can enforce 
only by spiritual inducements. Coercive juris¬ 
diction it has none. And if any such jurisdiction 
be assigned it, it becomes, so far, a minister of the 
civil authority Avhich makes the assignation : and 
so far, it leaves its ovm sphere and becomes a 
temporal power. 

Temporal pains and penalties belong only to 
the temporal poAver, which moves in the external 
sphere of OA r ert acts, and does not deal Avith the 
will and conscience. The cause of this is that, 
inasmuch as Almighty God has put man’s life 
into man’s keeping, and intrusted him Avith goods, 
the society which is to have poAver over life and 
goods is not formed Avithout man’s concurrence. 
The Church, on the other hand, is not formed by 
man’s consultation, nor can it be modified at 
man’s pleasure. Man joins it by voluntary sub¬ 
mission, Avithout any poAver of altering its consti¬ 
tution. The Church, therefore, has no poAver 
over life and goods, for the power o\*er these-, 
Avhich God has once given, He Avill not take 
aAvay. 

The concurrence of men in the formation of 
civil society is properly considered by holding up 
the ideal of a social contract, a contract perpetu¬ 
ally forming and modifying, as the mind of a 
nation expresses itself in laAV : and such ordin¬ 
ances of men are ratified by God’s Providence, 
Which has Avorkecl also in their formation. 
Whence it is said, “ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” 

Such compact, then, according to the religious 
state of those Avho make it, may be [1] a com¬ 
plete identity of the members of the Church and 
State. This is the highest theory. [2] Or an 
established and preferred Church, Avith toleration 
in different degrees for other religious bodies. 
Jeremy Taylor, e.g., advocated toleration for all 
those Avho accept the Apostles’ Creed. A tendency 
towards this limited toleration is observable in 
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the laAV punishing a denial of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, 9 & 10 Will. III. cap. 32, sec. 1, 
repealed as regards the Holy Trinity by 53 Geo. 
III. cap. 160, see. 2. [3] Or complete equality 

of all religions bodies. Any one of these posi¬ 
tions the Church of Christ may hold. In 
any case it ought to retain distinctly its proper 
position as a society of divine institution, in 
the Avorld but not of the world. Especially, it 
ought not to usurp in the name of religion the 
poAvers and aims of State law. There cannot 
be a greater mistake in statesmanship than to 
confound the temporal and spiritual estates and 
jurisdictions. 

Toleration, then—forced obedience to a church 
—complete equality of religious bodies, are matters 
Avhich belong entirely to a nation in its civil 
organization. The Church, as a spiritual body, 
has nothing to do Avith them. It continues its 
oaaui course, neither intruding into the sphere of 
the State, nor refusing to aid the State, nor reject¬ 
ing an alliance Avith the State. 

To support that position of Church affairs, 
Avhich the supposed civil compact has established, 
a civil poAver may nse its OAvn means. It may 
inflict temporal penalties on those Avho break the 
compact, and thus endeavour to suppress all dis¬ 
sent, to maintain peculiar privileges, or to as¬ 
sure equal rights. Such penalties are not perse¬ 
cution, they are laAvful punishments; they are 
not immediately for the propagation or support of 
religion, they are for the maintenance of an estab¬ 
lished order of society Avhich requires more or 
less a national observance of religion. Like tem¬ 
poral penalties in other cases they may be carried 
to excess, and are then called persecution (nor 
need avc hesitate about the use of the Avord), but 
they are then an excess in degree, not a departure 
from principle. 

The great consequence from the principles Ave 
haA r e tried to establish, is that the temporal 
penalties spoken of can be inflicted only for overt 
acts. The compact of society does not profess to 
touch the mind. It leaves the Avill and con¬ 
science to the divine institution of the Church. 
Consequently for matters of opinion, for belief 
privately held, there can be no temporal penalty 
at all. The temporal penalty is outside the poAver 
of the Church, the private belief is outside the 
supervision of the State. 

We may therefore define persecution thus—the 
infliction of temporal penalties by the spirituality 
as the spirituality, or by the civil poAver for other 
than overt acts. 

It Avill be Avell to gh r e some examples. From 
the reign of Elizabeth to that of James II.,attempts 
Avere made to realize the high theory that all 
members of the State are members of the Church. 
Bacon Avrites, during that age, “There are two 
extremities in State concerning the causes of faith 
and religion; that is to say, the permission of the 
exercises of more religions than one, Avhich is a 
dangerous indulgence and toleration; the other 
is the entering and sifting into men’s consciences 
Avhen no overt scandal is given, Avhich is rigorous 
and strainable inquisition” [Observations on a 
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Libel, Works, ed. 1824, iii. p. 58]. And regarding 
the proceedings against the pretended Catholics 
[p. 72], lie finds “Her Majesty’s proceedings to 
have been grounded on two principles ; the one, 
that consciences are not to be forced, but to be 
Avon and reduced by the force of truth, by the aid 
of time, and the use of all good means of instruc¬ 
tion and persuasion : the other, that causes of 
conscience Avhen they exceed their bonds, and 
prove to be matter of faction, lose their nature; 
and that sovereign princes ought distinctly to 
punish the practice or contempt, though coloured 
Avitli the pretences of conscience and religion.” 

Of the divisions in our Church, he Avrites 
[p. 59], “ Certain men moved Avitli an inconside¬ 
rate detestation of all ceremonies or orders Avhich 
Avere in use in the time of the Roman religion 
. . . have sought by books and preaching, indis¬ 
creetly and sometimes undutifully, to bring in an 
alteration in the external rites and policy of the 
Church ; but neither have the grounds of the 
controversies extended unto any point of faith; 
neither hath the pressing and prosecution ex¬ 
ceeded, in the generality, the nature of some 
inferior contempts.” In the judicial charge upon 
the Commission for the Verge [iv. 384-7], the 
laws against Romanists are declared to be “ not 
the punishment of the error of conscience, but 
the repressing of the peril of the estate and the 
punishable offences against God and His Church 
are stated to be overt acts of profanation, contempt 
and breach of unity. 

The second shall be Jeremy Taylor’s Liberty of 
Prophesying, in Avhich a toleration is claimed for 
all Christians Avho receive the Apostles’ Creed. 
He shews the ineffieacy of force in matters of 
opinion, how a resort to such measures derogates 
from the honour of the Christian religion, and 
that God alone has poAver over the soul of man 
so as to command a persuasion or to judge a dis¬ 
agreeing : he defines the nature of spiritual cen¬ 
sures, but passing to the secular poAver, and 
premising that opinions as such are not subject 
to secular jurisdiction, he argues that heresy is a 
work of the flesh, and all heretics criminal per¬ 
sons, Avhose acts and doctrine have influence upon 
communities of men, Avhether ecclesiastical or 
civil; and that therefore the governors of the 
republic or Church respectively are to do their 
duties in restraining those mischiefs which may 
happen to their several charges: that all vices 
and every part of ill life are to be discountenanced 
and restrained, and therefore in relation to that 
opinions are to be dealt Avith: and [sect, xix.] 
that there may be no toleration of doctrine incon¬ 
sistent Avith piety or the public good. 

The third example shall be from Lord Stan¬ 
hope's Speech upon Lord Sidmouth's Bill, 1811. 
“ He hated the Avord toleration, it Avas a beggarly, 
narrow, Avorthless Avord : it did not go far enough. 
He hated toleration, because he loved liberty. 
.... Was not America religious! Yet there, 
there Avas no established religion—there, there 
Avere no tithes. In one particular state, that of 
Connecticut, he AA'as informed there AA 7 as a laAV, 
that if any man voluntarily gave a bond to a 
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clergyman, no suit upon it could be entertained 
in a court of justice. And for a good reason, 
because it being the duty of the clergyman to 
instruct his flock, and to make them good and 
honest men, if he succeeded in doing so, no such 
suit Avould have been necessary: on the other 
hand, having failed to perform his duty, he could 
have no right to be rewarded. . . . To toleration, 
as it noAv existed in this country, he Avas a decided 
enemy, but to religious liberty a most decided 
friend, coimnced that no restraint should be put 
on religion, unless in so far as it might seem to 
endanger the State ” [from Chandler’s History of 
Persecution, p. 470]. 

In Lord Racon’s statement the principle is 
intelligible, that the State, of its OAvn motion 
and by its OAvn officers, shall enforce the Iuavs 
of the Church: in Taylor’s the principle is .ab¬ 
surdly impracticable, that the State shall judge 
of heresies, and restrain such as Avill have an ill 
effect: in Lord Stanhope’s the principle is again 
intelligible, that there shall be no restraint Avhat- 
ever in religious matters, unless there be a direct 
attempt endangering the State. Taylor’s cele¬ 
brated treatise shews, in argument, Avhat Avas 
observed from history, that toleration is only a 
short-lived step from a true union of Church and 
State to that indifferentism in which all religions 
are equal, and crime is estimated only politically. 
And Avhat is meant in the school of indifferentism 
by religious equality, Avlien a minister of religion 
is one of the parties, Lord Stanhope sheAVS Avith 
perfect honesty. 

Lastly, the doctrine of the Romish Church 
must be noticed. We hav'e an authoritative de¬ 
claration of Romish doctrine in the Bull of Pius 
VI., a.d. 1794, Avhich condemns the reforming 
Synod of Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia. The synod had 
affirmed, “ Abusum fore auctoritatis ecclesiae trans- 
ferendo illam ultra limites doctrinae ac morum, 
et earn extendendo ad res exteriores, et per vim 
exigendo id quod pendet a persuasione et corde, 
turn etiam multo minus ad earn pertinere, exigere 
per vim exteriorem subjectionem suis decretis;” 
and this proposition is declared heretical as far 
as by the indeterminate Avords “extendendo ad 
res exteriores ” is denoted an abuse of Church 
poAver; and, “Qua parte insinuat, ecclesiam non 
habere auctoritatem subjectionis suis decretis 
exigendm aliter quaem per media qua? pendent a 
persuasione,—quatenus iutendat ecclesiam ‘ non 
habere eolkitani sibi a Deo potestatem, non solum 
dirigendi per consilia et suasiones, sed etiam 
jubendi per leges, ac devdos contuinaeesque ex- 
teriore judicio ac salubribus pcenis coercendi 
atque cogendi ” [ex Bened. XIV. in brevi Ad 
Assiduas, anni 1755 ; primati, archiepiscqpis, et 
episcopis regni Polon.] : Inducens in Systema 
alius damnatum ut Hcereticnm .” [Damnatio 
Synodi Pistoriensis, art. iv. v. ; in Appendix to 
Canones Gone. Trident., Tauchnitz ed. p. 298.] 

By this determination of two popes must be 
interpreted the oath taken by a bishop upon conse¬ 
cration: “Hcereticos,schismaticos,et rebelleseidem 
Dominonostrovelsuccessoribus prcedictis, pro posse 
persequar et impugnabo ” [. Pontificate Rom.\ 
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The claim for the Church of the power of tem¬ 
poral punishment is distinct. The union of civil 
sovereignty over the papal states with the eccle¬ 
siastical primacy makes such a claim more natural 
to the head of the Romish Church; hut as the 
history of the papal states does not recommend 
such a union of the temporal and civil powers, 
so neither does the history of the Romish obedi¬ 
ence recommend a transfer of coercive jurisdiction 
from the civil to the ecclesiastical tribunals. And 
that there is no such power divinely given to the 
Church we have endeavoured to shew. 

PERSECUTIONS OE THE CHURCH. 
[Paganism.] 

PERSONALITY. The word person is derived 
from “ persona,” originally a term of the theatre, 
and signifying the mask worn of old by actors. 
Hence it signified a dramatic character; and in 
Cicero a personage ; in Suetonius an individual, 
as also in law Latin. Tertullian seems to use the 
word in its original sense where he says “ Persona 
Dei, Christus Dominus,” for he immediately 
interprets the words by the Apostle’s expression, 
“ Qui est imago Dei ; ” Le., Christ is the eternal 
manifestation of the Deity [Adv. Marc. v. 11]; 
he uses it also in its conventional meaning, “ per¬ 
sonam nominis,” the personage to whom the 
name attaches [ib. iv. 14] ; -but elsewhere he 
applies the word in its true ecclesiastical sense of 
an intelligent individual Being, “ videmus du- 
plicem statum non confusum sed conjunctum in 
una persona Deuni et Hominem Jesuin” [Adv. 
Prax. xxviii.]. Similarly the adverb “ person- 
aliter ” means with him relative individuality in 
contrast with absolute Being, “ liunc substan- 
tialiter qnidem aim'a reXeiov appellant; person- 
aliter vero 7 rpo ap^jv et rrjv dpxgv,” i.e. the first 
absolutely, the second in antecedent relation with 
every after emanation. It is important to ascer¬ 
tain the meaning of ecclesiastical Latin terms in 
Tertullian, for when he wrote the language of the 
Church at Rome was Greek ; and the Latinity of 
the Western Church, as well as the barbarisms of 
its version of Scripture, were imported shortly 
afterwards from Africa. “ Persona” in Latin bore 
the same relation to “substantia,” as uTrocrracrts 
to overia in Greek theology; but virouTaans in 
the sense of person was an exact etymological 
equivalent for the very different theological idea 
of “substantia” in Latin; hence arose the con¬ 
fusion that has been noticed under the article 
Hypostasis. Hilary first coined the term “essen¬ 
tia,” to convey the meaning of overia ; “ novo 
quidem. nomine,” as says Augustine, “quo usi 
non stint veteres Latini auctores, sed jam nostris 
teinporibus usitato, ne deesset etiam linguae nostne 
quod Graeci appellant ovcriav” [Civ. D. XII. ii.], 
and “persona” was retained as the equivalent for 
vjrooTEttris. 

The meaning of “person” in theology is as 
Locke has defined it in metaphysics : “ A person 
is a thinking intelligent being, that has reason 
and reflection, and can consider itself as itself, 
the same thinking tiling in different times ancl 
places.” There must be a continuous intelligence, 
and a continuous identity, as well as individuality. 
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The memorable axiom of Descartes, “ Cogito, ergo 
sum,” may be applied not only to the reality of 
thinking substance but also to the true person¬ 
ality of that intelligent being. “ I am a con¬ 
scious being, therefore in that consciousness I 
have a personal existence.” But “personality,” 
as applied to the Divine substance, involves a 
contradiction that defines in this direction, as Dr. 
Mansell has observed, the limits of human thought 
[Limits of Religious Thought, p. 59], We are 
compelled to apply to the Absolute our own in¬ 
sufficient human terms of finite relation. The 
idea of personality must always involve limitation, 
one person is invested with accidents that another 
has not. Yet God, as the designer and creator of 
the universe, must have a personal existence; as 
Paley has well stated it, “ The marks of design 
are too strong to be gotten over, and design must 
have had a designer; that designer must have 
been a person. That person is God.” But how 
is substance thus affected with personality? Ana¬ 
logy in such a matter cannot lead us through the 
difficulty, for God is one, and such a test is an 
impossibility for want of any true mean of com¬ 
parison. Yet thus much may be said; so far as 
it reaches, analogy shews that the personality of 
the Deity is very possible ; for if beings of another 
world could watch the growing results of human 
civilization, without having the power of tracing 
out the individual efforts that produce it, they 
would find themselves in a somewhat similar 
difficulty. Humanity, they might reason, is cer¬ 
tainly intelligent substance ; but substance is 
something vague and undetermined; yet the in¬ 
telligence that is developing all terrestrial works 
must be the result of personal design and personal 
skill: therefore this world-wide humanity must 
have a definite personal subsistence. Adam, in the 
first instance, was that personal subsistence. 
Christ in the end shall recapitulate [Iremeus] all 
humanity in Himself, we know not how. There¬ 
fore in some way that is a present mystery, but 
of certain future solution, God may be Substance 
that is All-wise and Absolute, and yet personality 
may attach to His Being, limiting the Unlimited, 
and defining the Indefinite [Mansell, Limits of 
Relig. Thought, 56-59. Substance], In the 
meantime the idea of personality is mixed up in¬ 
timately with all man’s highest and noblest 
notions of the Deity [Mansell, 57, 240], neither 
is it possible to form the faintest possible concep¬ 
tion of a non-personal God. The religious idea 
revolts against the negation, which, in fact, would 
be its annihilation. The sense of personal indi¬ 
vidual responsibility to a personal God and Father 
of all would pass away, and a “ caput mortmain ” 
of Pantheism would be all that would remain— 
an illusive Maya for the present, a hopeless Nir- 
wana for the future. 1 

Next, with respect to a plurality of persons in 
the Deity, Hooker excellently defines the proper- 

1 Madame de Stael observes, “L’ecole de Sehelling sup¬ 
pose que rindividu perit en nous, mais que les qualites 
intimes que nous possedons rentrent dans le grand tout 
de la creation eternelle. Cette immortalite la ressemble 
terriblement k la mort.” [De I’Allem. iii. 7.J 
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ties that determine this phase of the Divine 
Nature [see p. 320, Hypostasis] ; and his gene¬ 
ralization may serve to impress upon the mind 
the impossibility of expressing the mutual rela¬ 
tions of three Hypostases in one substance by any 
adequate term that human language can supply. 
That which transcends thought can never find 
expression by the tongue. The Personality of 
the Father and Holy Spirit is affected by nothing 
without the Divine Nature; the Personality of 
the Son has been modified since the Incarnation 
by taking the Manhood into God; and a second 
definition by Locke exactly covers this modifica¬ 
tion ; “ Person,” he says, “ belongs only to in¬ 
telligent agents, capable of a law and happiness 
and misery,” all of Avhich accidents of personality 
pertain to Christ, though not to the Person of 
the Son of God as pre-existing eternally in the 
mere glory of the Word. [Substance. Union, 
Hypostatic. Communicatio Idiomatum. H\ r - 

POSTASIS. ’0X21'A.] 

PESCHITO. [Versions.] 

PIETISM. A School of German Protestan¬ 
tism founded by Philip Jacob Spener [a.d. 1635- 
1705], a Lutheran preacher of Frankfort, in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. The lead¬ 
ing idea of Pietism is that of a Christian life in¬ 
dependent of Christian theology. 

Spener, the founder of this form of Lutheran 
Protestantism, began his career as a popular 
preacher at Strasburg, from whence he removed 
to Frankfort in a.d. 1666 ; afterwards becoming 
Court preacher at Dresden, and in a.d. 1691 
being made Provost or Dean of St. Nicolas Church, 
Berlin, where he died. While at Frankfort he 
instituted societies which he named “ Colleges of 
Piety,” of a character not unlike the “ Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners,” which Avere be- 
ing established at the same time in England. It 
Avas from these “ Collegia Pietatis,” the first of 
which met at Spener’s house in a.d. 1670, that 
the name of the school was derived. Py means 
of them he largely influenced the younger men of 
his day, and many of them Avere trained by him 
for the Lutheran ministry. In a.d. 1675, Spener 
published his principal work, Pia Desideria, iii 
Avhich he explained and developed his principles 
to the Avorld at large. These Avere very much of 
the same character as those ultimately developed 
as the basis of Methodism in ♦England after the 
death of Wesley; giving the foremost place to 
subjective faith as the root of godly living, and 
attributing great value to lay-preaching. The 
principles of Spener spread very rapidly through 
the newly founded UDiversity of Halle, which 
Avas their stronghold, and although displaced by 
Rationalism there and in many of their original 
centres, are still very prevalent in Hesse and Wur- 
temburg, in Berlin and other parts of Prussia. 

Pietism Avas a moral recoil from the gross pro¬ 
fligacy into Avhich Germany had fallen after the 
termination of the Thirty Years’ War [a.d. 1618- 
1648]. That a revival of practical religion should 
be characterized by much enthusiasm, and a de¬ 
preciation of doctrine, Avas only to be expected, 
such being the case Avith all revivals of the kind. 
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But, in Lutheran Germany there was a special 
reason Avhy a recoil from immorality should also 
be characterized by an aversion to theological 
dogmas. For Lutheranism had dried up into a 
mere religion of orthodoxy, its special orthodoxy 
(like that of Scottish Presbyterianism) consisting 
in an attitude of pugnacity towards other ortho¬ 
doxies, and an unbalanced reliance upon certain 
comparatively unimportant and unpractical doc¬ 
trines. “ In the times succeeding the Reforma¬ 
tion, the greater portion of the common people 
trusted that they should certainly be saved if 
they believed correct doctrines; if one is neither 
a Roman Catholic nor a Calvinist, and confesses 
his opposition, he cannot possibly miss heaven; 
holiness is not so necessary after all” [Auberlen, 
Die Gottliche Offenbarumj , i. 278], The modern 
relation of Pietism to Lutheranism is analogous 
to that of Evangelicalism to the “ high and dry” 
party of the English Church in the first quarter 
of the present century. Like Evangelicalism it 
has lost ground through Avant of intellectuality, 
and lias thus left the Avay open to Rationalism. 

POLYGAMY. The custom of marrying more 
wives than one, common in many nations and in all 
ages of the Avorld, and Avhich A\ r e read of in Genesis 
[iv. 19] as existing from a very early period. 

As regards the Jewish dispensation it is fully 
admitted that polygamy Avas not only alloAved or 
tolerated, but even legally sanctioned. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob were polygamists, and yet they 
are not censured in Scripture, nor is their con¬ 
duct spoken of as immoral or contrary to the 
Divine Law; it had implicitly, at least, Divine 
permission. But polygamy Avas also in strict 
accordance with the Levitical LaAv. Thus avg 
read in Deuteronomy [xxi. 15, 16], “If a man 
have tAvo Avives, one beloved, and another hated, 
and they have borne him children, both the be¬ 
loved and the hated; and if the first-born son be 
her’s that Avas hated : then it shall be, that when 
he maketh his sons to inherit that Avhich he hath, 
that he may not make the son of the beloved 
first-born, before the son of the hated, Avhich is 
indeed the first-born.” Here Ave find that the 
marriage of both avoid en is equally alloAved: they 
are both wives. Again, Nathan says to David, 
“ I (God) gave thee thy master’s wives into thy 
bosom” [2 Sam. xii. 8], which cannot mean less 
than that God fully permitted or sanctioned 
David’s polygamy. After Uriah’s death, David, 
Avlio had already many Avives, married Bathsheba 
(Avithout remonstrance from the prophet Gad) ; 
her son Avas Solomon, David’s successor, Avho, un¬ 
less polygamy Avas sanctioned and in the strictest 
sense legal, could have only been Davud’s illegiti¬ 
mate son. We read moreover, that “ Joasli did 
that Avhich Avas right in the sight of the Lord all 
the days of Jelioiada the priest. And Jehoiada 
took for him tAvo Avives : and he begat sons and 
daughters” [2 Cliron. xxiv. 2, 3]. It must be 
admitted Avith these instances before us that poly¬ 
gamy was in full accordance Avith, and sanctioned 
by, the laAV Avhich God gave to His chosen people. 

But the important question arises whether 
polygamy is in itself immoral or sinful. It is 
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impossible to answer affirmatively, since we could 
not then suppose that it would have been per¬ 
mitted at all. Polygamy is not per se immoral; 
it was not forbidden under the old dispensation; 
and as the Apostle says, “ where there is no law 
there is no transgression” [Rom. iv. 15], Thus 
patriarchs and holy men of old followed their own 
opinions or inclinations, or conformed to the 
ordinary usage or custom. Had a prohibitory law 
against polygamy been given, it must have been 
universally enforced, and the Jewish nation w r as 
not prepared for such an enactment. Admitting 
this, still it is difficult to understand why Abraham 
and other holy men should have availed themselves 
of this permitted usage : we might have supposed 
that, although polygamy was alloAved, yet it was 
onaccountof generally prevailing moral corruption, 
and was assuredly incompatible with the original 
institution of marriage, and, at the best, morally 
considered, was a very imperfect and inferior state. 
It is a remarkable fact that when Almighty God 
selects three men from the mass of humanity as 
righteous before Him, two should have one wife 
only, and the third was probably unmarried. 
When God sends His four sore judgments upon a 
land,says Ezekiel [c.xiv.], “ though Noah, Daniel, 
and Job were in it, they should deliver but their 
own souls by their righteousness.” Noah had 
only one wife, Job only, it would appear, one of 
unhappy notoriety, and Daniel was probably un¬ 
married. 1 

It is to be considered, also, that in the book of 
Proverbs written by Solomon, whose polygamy 
was so notorious, there is no recognition of, or 
even allusion to, polygamy ; on the contrary, we 
read, “rejoice with the wife of thy youth: let 
her be as the loving hind and the pleasant roe : 
let her breasts satisfy thee at all times, and be thou 
ravished always with her love” [v. 18, 19 ; see 
also xxxi. 10-31]. And Solomon says in Eccle¬ 
siastes, “ Live joyfully with the wife whom thou 
lovest all the days of the life of thy vanity ” [ix. 
9]. Solomon, whatever might be his own prac¬ 
tice, was led by the Spirit of God to teach the 
Jews that there was a higher and better state than 
that of polygamy, and thus really, though only 
implicitly, to discountenance it. For though 
polygamy was not forbidden in early ages, the 
evils inseparable from the usage ought to have 
been sufficient to warn men against it. Though, 
as we have seen, it is fully allowed by the law, 
yet the custom is now almost unknown amongst 
the Jews, and had been so even before the time 
of our Lord. This is a fact which can only be 
accounted for by its inherent and inseparable 
evils as proved by long experience ; 2 and a 
stronger argument against polygamy could hardly 
be desired. 

Our Lord does not directly forbid polygamy, 
or even allude to the subject, since it had been 

1 "We also read in the New Testament of a Jew and his 
wife (Zacharias and Elisabeth) whom the Holy Ghost 
speaks of as both righteous before God and walking in all 
the commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless 
[Luke i. 6]. 

2 See Allen’s Modern Judaism, xxiii. [a.d. 1816]. 
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almost universally given up. ISTo case of poly¬ 
gamy amongst the Jews is presented in the Gos¬ 
pel narrative ; and when a wife is mentioned, 
it is stated or implied in the account that she is 
the only wife. The special evil of Jewish society 
was the facility of divorce—men putting away 
their wives for any, often a trifling, cause. Our 
Lord, when the Pharisees asked Him [Matt. xix. 
3-9], whether it was lawful for a man to put 
away his wife for every cause, replied that God at 
the beginning made them a male and a female 
(a/xrev koX 6 rj An), thus indirectly condemning poly¬ 
gamy as contrary to the original institution of mar¬ 
riage : with a male and a female only polygamy 
was impossible. He then declares that the bond 
of marriage is indissoluble ; the husband and wife 
are no more twain, but one flesh, and what God 
hath thus joined together, let not man put asunder; 
and afterwards replies to their question on divorce. 

The teaching of St. Paul is worthy of most 
serious attention, as the subject of polygamy 
must have come immediately before him. The 
Christian converts in the Apostolic age may be 
divided into three classes—Jews, Romans, and 
Greeks. Polygamy, though not unknown amongst 
the Jews, had fallen, as we have said, into gen¬ 
eral disuse. It was positively forbidden by the 
Roman law, though divorce was even more fre¬ 
quent amongst the Romans than the Jews, but 
it undoubtedly was the common usage of the 
Greeks . 3 The Epistles of St. Paul generally Avere 
addressed to Grecian converts; let us see then 
hoAv he dealt Avith the question, which must have 
come directly before him. Tavo Avays Avere open 
to the Apostle, either a partial or temporary 
toleration, or an immediate and direct prohibition 
of the custom. The multitude of Greek converts 
Avere undoubtedly polygamists; it might seem a 
hard measure, and Avould produce much domestic 
discontent and misery to compel converts to 
abandon their Avives legally married according to 
the Grecian law. Did then the Apostle permit 
the usage temporarily, cither till that generation 
had passed aAvay, or polygamists themselves had 
been Avillins; to conform to the higher Christian 
standard 1 We most emphatically reply that the 
Apostle neA r er for even the briefest period tolerated 
polygamy amongst baptized or Christian disciples, 
and that it never existed in the Christian Church 
at all! Had it been tolerated even temporarily, 
some notice or allusion to it would be found in 
the Apostolic Epistles. The sincerity of converts 
must have been put to a severe test: to give up 
their wives no doubt often inA'olved a painful 
sacrifice to Christian duty, yet so emphatic and 
peremptory must have been the Apostle’s prohi¬ 
bition, that not a murmur of opposition Avas 
heard from Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, Thessa- 
loniea, and other Christian communities. The 
Apostle often censures Grecian converts for their 
violation of Christian duty, some of them having 
fallen from their regenerate state, and aban¬ 
doned themselves to tlieir old sins; but Ave find no 

3 Thus Theodoret says: ITaAcu yip d&Quoar KaV'BWrjves 
Kal TovSeuot Kal Stai Kal rpiol kolI ir\do<n ywou^l vdpup 
ydp.ov Kara Tairrbp avPoiKdp . [Com. in ls£ Tim . iii. 2.] 
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allusion to polygamy in liis Epistles, nothing 
which implies that it was continued or even 
known amongst them. There is no mention, how¬ 
ever remote or indirect, of a believer’s wives. This 
silence can only intimate the utter abandonment 
of the usage amongst Christians as clearly as the 
most emphatic statement. It could not have 
been tacitly allowed as indifferent, or permitted 
even for a brief period ; since it must be re¬ 
membered that the Apostle had expressly forbidden 
polygamy, and if it existed at all in the Christian 
communities he planted, it could only have been 
in defiance of his direct prohibition. No language 
can be plainer than that of the seventh chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, “ Let every 
man have his own wife, and every woman her own 
husband; let not the wife depart from her hus¬ 
band, let not a husband put away his wife.” 
Again, the non-existence of polygamy in the 
Apostolic Churches is implied in the same 
Apostle’s comparison of marriage to the union of 
Christ and His Church. The Apostle says, “ the 
husband is the head of the wife even as Christ is 
the Head of the Church ” [Ephes. v. 53]; but as 
Christ’s Church, as St. Paul says, is one Body 
[Ephes. iv. 4], there would be no meaning in 
the comparison, no similarity in the things com¬ 
pared, if the husband might have a plurality of 
wives: the marriage union would not then have 
a typical representation of the union of Christ 
with the one Body, which is His Church. 

Taking, again, the testimony of the Catholic 
Church, the evidence against polygamy will appear 
most positive and decisive. The mind of the 
Divine Legislator was so clearly and ineffaceably 
stamped on His followers, that the usage in early 
and later ages of the Church was utterly unknown: 
there is no instance on record of a baptized poly¬ 
gamist for fifteen hundred years after Christ. 
Catholic, schismatic, and heretic, amidst all their 
differences, agreed at least on this point. No 
professing Christian, however erroneous his belief 
or scandalous his life, ever ventured to revive the 
interdicted usage. The practice of the whole 
world was strictly uniform until, in the sixteenth 
century, Luther unhappily gave permission to 
one of his followers to marry a second wife during 
the lifetime of the first: the Landgrave of Hesse 
was the first polygamist in the Christian Church. 

The testimony of the Church, clearly brought 
before us by the consentient practice of Christians 
in all ages, is too explicit to leave room for 
further controversy, or any real doubt of the 
teaching of the New Testament on the subject; 
but unhappily in modem times the question of 
polygamy has re-opened and has assumed great 
importance. Bishop Colenso in Africa, and mis¬ 
sionaries of several denominations in India, allow 
heathen polygamists to retain their -wives after 
baptism; though, on becoming Christians, they 
arc forbidden to add to the number of them. 
Polygamist converts are not allowed, as being it 
is supposed in an inferior state, to bear office in 
the Church. 1 Now this view of the subject and 

i “In 1834 the eonferenee of missionaries of various 
denominations in Calcutta, including those of the Baptist, 


corresponding practice can only be founded on an 
opinion or theory, which, if true, would render 
polygamy universally allowable amongst Chris¬ 
tians. Let us ask ourselves the question, Is 
polygamy, according to the new dispensation, 
allowable, or indifferent, or sinful ? If allowable 
or indifferent, why should it only be partially 
conceded and not permitted at all times? If it 
be wrong or sinful, how can we be justified in 
allowing it even during the shortest period. Its 
temporary permission amongst heathen converts 
rests on no authority, scriptural or patristic, or 
any valid plea whatever : no primitive precedent 
can be quoted, though it is obvious that the same 
reasons for it might have been alleged in the 
apostolic age, and also, it may be added, by mis¬ 
sionaries in any subsequent period, as in modem 
times. In truth, its permission under any cir¬ 
cumstances can only by logical sequence lead to 
its full sanction, as in the foul and degraded sys¬ 
tem of Mormonism. 

But the defenders of modern polygamy will 
perhaps say that their strongest argument in its 
defence has not yet been examined; they lay 
especial stress on the examples of the Old Testa¬ 
ment saints, which is probably the real reason 
■why they venture to allow it, maintaining that 
God would not have permitted it for many ages 
had it been necessarily immoral or sinful. But 
are they prepared to say, which is the real ques¬ 
tion at issue, that in the New Testament there is 
no precept on the subject of marriage. If there 
be, the argument derived from the permitted 
usage of the old dispensation is of no value what¬ 
ever, and may thus be stated: there was no posi¬ 
tive law on the subject in the old dispensation, 
and hence many of the Jews were polygamists; 
there is a direct law or precept in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and as such binding on believers, by which 
the Christian is limited to one wife. But should 
it be asserted that there is no positive precept on 
marriage in the New Testament, we shall thus 
have to fall back upon the old dispensation for 
instruction and guidance; in which case, why 
should we permit polygamy only for a time or in 
the case of heathen converts, instead of allowing 
Christians universally to follow, if they please, 
the example of the patriarchs and saints of the 

the London and the Chureh Missionary Societies, of the 
Church of Scotland, and the American Presbyterian Board, 
after having had the whole subject frequently under dis¬ 
cussion, and after much and serious deliberation, unani¬ 
mously agreed on the following propositions, though there 
had previously been inueh diversity of opinion among them 
on various points. ... If a convert before becoming a 
Christian has married more wives than one in accordance 
with the practice of the Jewish and earl}’ Christian 
Churches, he shall be permitted to keep them all; but such 
a person is not eligible to any office in the Church. In 
no other case is polygamy to be tolerated amongst Chris¬ 
tians.” [Dr. W. Brown’s History of Missions, vol. iii. pp. 
365-6, A.D. 1864], If proof had been given that poly¬ 
gamy was allowed in the early Chureh, all controversy 
on the subject would have been at an end ; its permission 
in modern times to converts from heathenism might have 
been allowed, or even in many eases be desirable ; but the 
statement itself has no support whatever either from 
Scripture or the writings of the Fathers, or eeelesiastieal 
history. 
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Jewish Church. If polygamy he permitted to 
converts from heathenism, on the ground that 
there is no positive precept on the subject in the 
Hew Testament, and that we may have recourse 
to the permission of the Jewish law, no reason 
most assuredly can be given why Christians gene¬ 
rally may not be permitted to avail themselves of 
the sanction given to polygamy in the old dispen¬ 
sation, and by the example of its patriarchs and 
saints. 

POLYTHEISM. The belief in, and the wor¬ 
ship of, a plurality of gods. 

I. Its origin and relation to Monotheism. 
Whether we approach the subject of Polytheism 
from the side of revelation and consider it in the 
light afforded us by the Mosaic record of early 
human history, or whether we follow the guidance 
of modern historical inquiry, the result arrived at 
is substantially the same. In both cases we are 
led alike to the conclusion that Polytheism is 
under no circumstances a primary form of human 
belief. There is strong reason for thinking that 
the earliest religious system constructed by any 
given race of men must have been a Monotheistic 
one, and that the later Polytheistic forms which 
the religions of some races have assumed have 
been in every case the result of a .debasement or 
degeneration of their original belief. 

The sense of personal dependence, into which 
most philosophers have agreed in resolving the 
earliest elements of natural religious feeling, could 
not, in the first instance, lead mankind to the 
notion of a plurality of gods. The undefined 
power which man feels to be around and above 
him—the “ something” which is independent of 
him, and stronger than he—did not primarily 
present itself to his mind except under a form of 
unity. His earliest religion, therefore, is Mono¬ 
theistic in its character (inasmuch as the sense of 
dependence does not necessarily postulate more 
than one unseen Power on which it feels itself to 
depend); but it is, at the same time, a Mono¬ 
theism of a highly unstable nature, and one 
eminently liable, amongst races of rude faculties 
and with little power of abstraction, to assume a 
Polytheistic form. It was far from attaining the 
level of a dogmatic Monotheism—a religion, i. e., 
which not only possesses the conception of God 
as one, but a conception including the negation of 
the existence of more gods than one —a negation 
which is only possible after the conception, real 
or imaginary, of more than one God. 

The degeneration of the original Monotheistic 
idea may be explained in two ways, according as 
we conjecture it to have arisen from infirmity of 
thought or deficiency of language. According to 
the former theory, the change to Polytheism 
would be the result of the dominion exercised at 
all times (but most of all in a rude age) by the 
senses over the reflective faculty. The idea of 
one Supreme Spirit which would exist in the best 
minds of an undeveloped age (and perhaps in all 
minds at their best and most reflective moments), 
would be always liable to be obscured by the 
multiplicity of the visible operations of that 
Spirit on earth. The tiller of the soil, in simple 
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times, waiting anxiously for the sun or rain, 
would, in his joy at their arrival or in his despair 
at their absence, be too prone to attribute his 
good or ill-fortune to some individual power, for 
whose benefits he must be grateful, whose wrath 
he must propitiate—and a worship containing 
both the elements of prayer and thanksgiving 
would soon spring up between man and those 
supposed powers who governed the earthly phe¬ 
nomena upon which man is so dependent. The 
other theory is the one adopted by that school of 
inquirers who rely so much upon philological 
research for the elucidation of early historical 
problems. According to this view, the corruption 
of the ordinary Monotheistic idea was the result 
of a deficiency of language. The inability of 
mankind either to ascend to the conception of 
abstract being, or (in a rude age) to adapt lan¬ 
guage to such a conception, prevented man from 
giving the Unseen Being a name connoting 
merely that existence which they were conscious 
of as one ; and they were therefore compelled to 
designate him by names connoting those acts and 
attributes which they were conscious of as many. 
Those who could not give the Supreme Power 
the name of God, as signifying mere “ being,” 
could conceive of him more readily as the Power 
who awakens the thunder or outspreads the 
heavens, and could name him accordingly “The 
Thunderer” or “.The Bright One;” and so long 
as they kept distinctly before their minds the 
essential unity of the Being who performs these 
various acts, and looked upon their words as 
merely different names of one Existence, all was 
well. But in the course of time this distinction 
would vanish from the minds of worshippers ; 
it would be thought that different names must 
needs imply different beings; the powers and 
attributes in right of which the names were 
given originally to one God become appropriated 
to the imaginary beings whom these names are 
supposed to represent, and a complete system of 
Polytheism is evolved. 

It is probable that botn these causes may have 
operated; one amongst some races, the other 
amongst others. The early Jewish lapses into 
Polytheism are a remarkable proof that the 
former cause is, at least occasionally, an efficient 
one. Ho tiling can better illustrate the inability 
of the human mind, in certain stages of its de¬ 
velopment, to rest upon the notion of an invisible 
God than the conduct of the Jews in the desert. 
The race which, of all others, should have been 
able, by the Divine assistance they were favoured 
with, to grasp the notion of one Supreme God, 
were no sooner deprived of the visible officer of 
the Deity—Moses, with his miraculous powers— 
than they relapsed into the idolatry of the nation 
they had left. They, to whom God had shewn 
His very guiding hand in the pillars of cloud 
and fire, called upon Aaron to make them a 
golden calf to lead them out of the wilderness. 
And their whole history shews a constant tendency 
to lapse into image-worship; not, as it for the 
most part appears, to the exclusion of the worship 
of God, but in addition to it. If such were the 
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state of a race whose Monotheism was, it may be 
thought, secured by peculiar safeguards, it may 
be imagined what would be the case with less 
favoured peoples. It is, indeed, not until a 
comparatively high state of intellectual and 
moral development is reached, that a Mono¬ 
theistic religion, if unsupported by a revelation, 
ceases to be in any danger of degenerating into 
Polytheism. 

II. Its relation to the moral and religious life. 
The most striking characteristic of Polytheism, 
and that which most surely marks it as the off¬ 
spring of the degradation of Monotheism, is to 
be found in its effect on the relation which should 
exist between religion and morality. Although 
it is undoubtedly true that a morality of by no 
means a low order can, and occasionally does, 
co-exist with a Polytheistic system of religion, 
yet they exist independently of each other. The 
more comprehensive and elaborate the Polytheism 
of a nation, the more complete is the separation 
established between the religious and the moral 
sphere of duties. History has, it is true, per¬ 
mitted us, in only one or two instances, to study 
the condition of a race which has combined a 
Polytheistic system with a morality of any pre¬ 
tensions; but these instances are of so crucial a 
nature as to afford ground for an induction: and 
it may safely be affirmed that whatever Poly¬ 
theistic nation has taken anything like an ad¬ 
vanced position in point of morals, has done so 
in spite, and not by virtue of, its religion. The 
level of morality, for example, to which the 
Athenians reached, they were enabled to attain 
from a variety of causes with which religion had 
nothing to do, and in which the chief share must 
be attributed to a political system well calculated 
to develope the civic and, with certain limitations, 
the family virtues, and to an intellectual culture 
and refinement producing their usual beneficial 
result on the moral state. But to their religion 
they owed nothing of all this. There may be 
traces in their language of a moral influence 
exercised by religion, but it is in their language 
only. Examined more nearly, their religion is 
found to have been a bare cultus , and nothing 
more—a matter of superstitious reverence, of 
pious observances, of prayers and offerings, per¬ 
haps, for national blessings, but in no respect of 
moral duties. Their gods were the givers or 
withholders of good, the bringers or averters of 
evil—and that was all. In the most spiritual¬ 
ized conception of their deities to which they 
could attain, those deities Avere merely the arbi¬ 
ters of human destinies, and arbiters themselves 
subjected to an inexorable preceding necessity 
superior to Zeus himself. If, as the arbiters of 
such destinies, they struck down guilty houses, 
it was in obedience to an eternal law, and not as 
a mark of moral reprobation; for an equally 
inevitable vengeance pursued the merely pros¬ 
perous. Even the loftier moralities which their 
philosophers constructed owed nothing to their 
religion, or nothing at least to their national 
religion. Either, as Epicurus, they separated 
the gods finally and completely from any concern 
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in human affairs, and therefore in human morals; 
or else, like Plato, when attempting to ally 
morals with religion, and give his precepts the 
sanction of a Divine approval, they use, more 
often than not, the language of Monotheism. 
But the consequences of this divorce of morality 
from, religion are very disastrous to the general 
condition of a nation. It follows from it that 
the moral teachers of a race are compelled to 
make their appeals under the greatest disadvan¬ 
tage, for they have lost the most efficacious 
means of bringing about that alliance between 
the emotions and the reason, without which a 
code of morals appears to the mind as nothing 
more than a barren set of axioms. They have 
lost that powerful appeal to man’s hopes and 
fears of an unknown future which is afforded by 
the doctrine of a moral government of the world; 
they cannot call man’s gratitude for temporal 
blessings to the aid of his morality by shewing 
him that the God of the Commandments is also 
the Author and Giver of all good things; and, 
above all, they-cannot invest moral actions with 
the force of a habit by connecting moral duties 
with habitual religious observances. The result 
is inevitable: that the morality of a Polytheistic 
nation cannot outlive the decay of the social and 
political institutions on which alone it depends 
for its morality. Thus, the most slavish period 
of the Roman Empire was also the period of its 
deepest moral degradation; and Christianity ap¬ 
pearing on the scene, with its lofty morality and 
its pure Theism, found the old religion ready to 
be dethroned. [Paganism.] 

POPERY. [Romanism. TJltramontanism.] 
POPES, CATALOGUE OF. The succession 
of the bishops of Rome holds so important a 
place in historical theology, that it is here given 
(a few notes of important circumstances being 
associated with some of the names), from the 
Apostolic age to the present time. 

In the middle of the second century, betrveen 
A.i). 162 and a.d. 168, Irenams wrote his work 
against Heresies, in one part of which he founds 
an argument against the heretics of his day on 
the fact that a perpetual succession of bishops 
had been kept up in the various churches. To 
reckon up these successions in all the churches, 
he says, would be very tedious, therefore he will 
support his argument “ by indicating that tradi¬ 
tion derived from the Apostles, of the very great, 
very ancient, and universally known Church 
founded and organized at Rome by the two most 
glorious Apostles, Peter and Paul” [Iren. adv. 
Hceres. iii. 3; cf Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 5]. He 
then goes on to say that “the blessed Apostles 
having founded and built up the Church, 
committed into the hands of Linus the office of 
the episcopate,” and afterwards he enumerates 
in order all the successors of Linus down to 
“ Eleutherius, who, now, in the twelfth place 
from the Apostles, holds the inheritance of the 
episcopate.” This information is the earliest, 
and probably the most authentic, that we have 
respecting the early bishops of Rome, and is 
adopted in the following catalogue. 
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1. Linus [a.d. 68—80]. It is of him, says Iremeus, 
that St. Paul makes mention when writing to 
Timothy from Rome [2 Tim. iv. 21]. Eusebius 
says that he was bishop for twelve years, down 
to the second year of the Emperor Titus, and 
was the first in order “ after Paul and Peter.” 
The martyrologies state that he was crowned 
with martyrdom on Sept. 23rd, his day in the 
Roman Calendar [Iren. adv. Hour. iii. 3 ; 
Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iii. 13, 21]. 

2. Anacletus, Ancnclctus, or Cletus, [a.d. 80— 
93] is said to have been martyred on April 
26th, in the year 93, and is commemorated on 
that day. He is named as second in order by 
Eusebius [Iren. adv. Hear. iii. 3 ; Euseb. Ecc. 
Hist. iii. 13, 21]. 

3. Clement [a.d. 93—100] is said by Iremeus 
to have been “ in the third place from the 
Apostles,” and is identified by Eusebius with 
the Clement named as his “fellow-labourer” by 
St. Paul [Phil. iv. 3] when writing from Rome. 

In the preface of Rufinus [a.d. 390] to his 
translation of the Clementine Recognitions, he 
speaks of the Epistle in which Clement an¬ 
nounces to St. James the death of St. Peter, 
announcing also that the Apostle had left 
Clement to be his successor. Some will ask, 
he says, “ Since Linus and Cletus were bishops 
in the city of Rome before this Clement, how 
could Clement himself, writing to James, say 
that the chair of teaching was handed over to 
him by Peter? Xow, of this,” he adds, “we 
have heard this explanation, that Linus and 
Cletus were indeed bishops in the city of 
Rome before Clement, but during the lifetime 
of Peter, that is, that they undertook the 
care of the episcopate, and that he fulfilled 
the office of the apostleship: as is found 
also to have been the case of Caesarea, where, 
when he himself was present, he yet had 
Zaccheus, ordained by himself, as bishop. 
And in this way both statements will appear 
to be true, both that these bishops are reckoned 
before Clement, and yet that Clement received 
the teacher’s seat on the death of Peter.” Euse¬ 
bius dates the death of Clement in the second 
year of Trajan, after an episcopate of nine 
yearn. He is the earliest Christian writer ex¬ 
tant after St. John. [Fathers, Apostolic.] St. 
Clement is named as “ the third that held the 
Episcopate at Rome after Paul and Peter” [Iron. 
adv. Hear. iii. 3; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iii. 4, 115]. 

[A second Anencletus is here inserted in 
Roman catalogues, but he is unnoticed by 
Iremeus and Eusebius.] 

4. Evarestus [a.d. 100—109. Iren. adv. Hear. 
iii. 3 ; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iii. 34, iv. 1]. 

5. Alexander I. [a.d. 109—119. Iren. adv. 
Hair. iii. 3; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 1, 4.] 

6. Sixtus or Xystus I. [a.d. 119—128 or 129. 
Iren. adv. Hair. iii. 3; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 4,5]. 

7. Telesphorus [a.d. 128 or 129—139], Iremeus 
says that he “ was gloriously martyred.” He 
is remembered as having first introduced the 
Gloria in Excelsis into the Liturgy [Iren. adv. 
Hear. hi. 3; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 5, 10]. 
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8. Hyginus [a.d. 139—142. Iren. adv. 
3, 4 ; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 10, 11]. 
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9. Pius I. [a.d. 142—157. Iren. adv. Hcer. iii. 
3; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 111. 

10. Anicetus [a.d. 157—168J. 
porary with Polycarp, who came to confer with 
him respecting the Paschal Controversy. 
[Iren. adv. Hcer. hi. 3, 4 ; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 
11, 14, 19.] 

11. Soter [a.d. 16S—176. Iren. adv. Hcer. iii. 
3 ; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 19, 23, v. pree/.] 

12. Eleutherus [a.d. 176—190], said to have 
been a Greek by birth, and associated with Eng¬ 
land by the tradition of Iving Lucius. [Iren. 
adv. Hcer. iii. 3; Euseb. Hist. Ecc. v. prerf. 4, 
5, 22], 

13. Victor [a.d. 190— c. 201]. In his time the 
controversy respecting Easter was continued 
with much bitterness, and Victor excommuni¬ 
cated the Eastern Churches. Iremeus wrote a 
synodal letter to the Bishop of Rome, rebuking 
him for his violence, and urging him not to inter¬ 
fere with, the practice of the Eastern Churches 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecc. v. 22, 24, 28], 

14. Zephyrinus [a.d. c. 201—218. Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. v. 28; vi. 14, 21; Hippol. adv. Hcer. 
ix. 6]. 

15. Callistus or Calixtus I. [a.d. 218—223. 
Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 21]. Hippolytus [adv. 
Hcer. ix. 6, 7, 8] gives much information about 
Callistus and Zephyrinus, and accuses them 
both of have countenanced Xoctus in his 
heresy. [Patripassianism.] 

16. Urban a.d. 223—230. Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
vi. 21, 23;'. 

17. Pontianus [a.d. 230—235. Euseb. Hist. 
Ecc. vi. 23, 29], 

18. Anterus [a.d. 235, Xov. 21st—236, Jan. 3rd]. 
He occupied the see for one month only. 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 29.] 

19. Fabian [a.d. 236—250, Jan. 21st]. He suf¬ 
fered martyrdom in the Decian persecution. 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 39.] 

20. Cornelius [a.d. 251—252, Sept. 14th]. In 
his short episcopate arose the schism of JSTova- 
tus [Antipopes], which led to much correspon¬ 
dence between him and St. Cyprian. In an 
epistle of the latter to his successor he speaks 
of Cornelius as a “ blessed martyr.” [Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. vii. 2; Cypr. Ep. lvii. at. lxi.; 
Socrat. Hist. Ecc. iv. 28.] 

Xovatian, Antipopc [a.d. 251—268]. Mar¬ 
tyred under Valerian. [Socrat. Ecc. Hist. 
iv. 281 
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21. Lucius [a.d. 252—253, March]. Martyred 
after an episcopate of but a few months. 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vii. 2.] 

22. Stephen I. [a.d. 253—257, Aug.]. During 
his episcopate a controversy arose between the 
Bishop of Rome and the Bishops of Asia and 
Africa on the subject of the Lapsed ; and two 
of St. Cyprian’s epistles were written to Ste¬ 
phen, who broke off communion with him and 
the other African bishops, treating them with 
some of that arrogance which became so char¬ 
acteristic of later popes. He is said by Socrates 
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to have been martyred [Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vii. 
2, 5 ; Cypr. Epp. ; Soerat. Hist. Ecc. iv. 28]. 

23. S ixtus or X ystus 11, [a. d. 2 5 7—2 5 8, Aug. 6th.] 
said to have been an Athenian, martyred under 
Valerian, Eusebius erroneously says that he held 
the episcopate for eleven years instead of eleven 
months. [Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vii. 5, 14, 27.] 

24. Dionysius [a.d. 259, July 22nd—269, Dec. 
26th. Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vii. 27, 30]. 

25. Felix I. [a.d. 270—274. Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
vii. 30, 32 ; Soerat. 1list. Ecc. ii. 37 j Theodor. 
Hist. Ecc. ii. 17]. 

26. Eutychian [a.d. 274—283, Dec. 7th]. He 
appears to have oceupied the see nearly nine 
years; Eusebius erroneously describes him as 
having been bishop for less than ten months. 
[Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vii. 32.] 

27. Caius [a.d. 283—296, April 22nd. Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. vii. 32]. 

28. Marcellinus [a.d. 296—304, Oct. Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. vii. 32]. 

29. Maroellus [a.d. 308—310, Jan. 16th]. The 
see appears to have been vacant for four years ; 
but some writers represent Marcellus as having 
succeeded immediately on the death of Mareel- 
linus. 

30. Eusebius [a.d. 310—310, Sept. 26th]. Bishop 
only for a few months. 

31. Melchiades or Miltiades [a.d. 311, July 2nd 
—314, Jan. 11th]. This bishop held a eouneil 
at Borne, by eommand of the Emperor Constan¬ 
tine, to settle the differences between the African 
bishops and Coecilian, Bishop of Carthage, re¬ 
specting the re-admission of the Lapsed to eom- 
munion. It was the first council with which 
the eivil authority had anything to do. [Euseb. 
Hist. Ecc. x. 5 ; Theodor. Hist. Ecc. i. 3.] 

32. Sylvester [a.d. 314, Jan. 31st—335, Dec. 
31st]. He w r as bishop during the Couneil of 
Xicaea, where he appeared by deputy. [Sozom. 
Hist. Ecc. i. 2; Theodor. Hist. Ecc. i. 3; 
Clinton, Fasti Romani, Tables, 539.] 

33. Mark. [a.d. 336, Jan. 18th—Oct. 7tli] 

34. Julius [a.d. 337, Feb. 6th—352, April 12th]. 
During his pontificate the Council of Sardica was 
held [a.d. 347], at which the first step was taken 
towards the establishment of the papal suprem¬ 
acy, by allowing an appellate jurisdiction to the 
popes from all parts of the world. [Soerat. Hist. 

■ Ecc. i. 17, ii. 34; Sozom. Hist. Ecc. iii. 10.] 

35. Libekius [a.d. 352, May 22nd. Expelled 
by the Arians in 355, returned upon submitting 
to the Arian Emperor Constantins, and was re¬ 
stored Aug.2nd, 358; deeeased, Sept. 24tli,366.] 

36. Felix II. [a.d. 355. Expelled in 358 ; died 
Xov. 22nd 365.] Anti-pope consecrated by the 
Arian party. 

37. Damasus [a.d. 366, Oet. 1st—384, Dec. 10th]. 

Ursinus, anti-pope ; [elected in Sept. 366 ; 

banished in Xov. 367.] 

38. Siricius [a.d. 384, Dec.—398, Feb. 22nd al. 
Xov. 26th. Clinton, Fasti Romani, Tables, 539; 
Jaffe, Reg. Pontiff, p. 21]. 

39. Anastasius I. [a.d. 398—402]. 

40. Innocent I. [a.d. 402—417, March 12th 1] 

41. Zosimus [a.d. 417—418]. Zosimus was the 
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first pope who claimed to “inherit from St. 
Peter a Divine authority equal to that of St. 
Peter” [Mansi, Cone. iv. 366], 

Eulalius, anti-pope [a.d. 418,Dec.] Expelled 
by the Emperor Honorius i n Mareh, a. d. 4 1 9. 

42. Boniface I. [a.d. 418, Dec. 29th—422, Sept. 
4th]. 

43. Ccelestine I. [a.d. 422—432]. The Council 
of Ephesus was held in the time of Ccelestine 
[a.d. 431], St. Cyril of Alexandria acting as 
his representative. 

44. Sixtus III. [a.d. 432, July—440, Aug.] Ac¬ 
cused in 434 by one Bassus, but acquitted by 
a couneil of fifty-six bishops. See vacant for 
more than forty days [Prosp. Chron.]. 

45. Leo I. a deacon [440, Sept.—461, Xov. 10th], 

46. Hilarus [a.d. 461, Xov. 12th—468, Feb. 
21st; Clinton, Fasti Rom., Tables, 671]. 

47. Simplicius [a.d. 468, Feb. 23rd or 24tli—483, 
buried March 2nd. The day of death and that 
of burial were often the same. Ibid.'] 

48. Felix III. [a.d. 483, March 7th or 8th—492, 
Feb. 24th or 25th]. 

49. GELAsius[A.D.492,Mar. 2nd —496, Xov. 19th]. 

50. Anastasius II. [a.d. 496, Xov. 24th or 25th 
—498, Xov. 16th or 17th : Clinton, Fasti 
Rom., Tables, 713; Jaffe, Reg. Pontiff. 61.] 

51. Symmachus [a.d. 498, Xov. 22nd—514, 
buried July 19th]. 

Laurence, anti-pope [a.d. 498, Xov. 22nd— 
exiled about 505]. 

52. Hormisdas [a.d. 514, July 20th—523; buried 
Aug. 6th or 7th]. 

53. John I. [a.d. 523, Aug. 13th—526] ; died in 
May, at Bavenna, and in prison, whither he 
had been sent by the Arian king Theoderic. 

54. Felix IV. [a.d. 526, July 12th — 530, Sept.] 

55. Boniface II. [a.d. 530, Sept. 22nd—532; 
buried Oct. 17th]. 

Dioscorus, anti-pope [a.d. 530, Sept. 22nd; 
died Oet. 14th]. 

56. John II. [a.d. 532, Dee. 31st, or 533, Jan. 
1st (Clinton, Fasti Rom. 755)—535, buried 
May 27th.] 

57. Agapetus [a.d. 535, June 3rd—536, April 
22nd]; died at Constantinople while on an 
embassy to the Emperor Justinian from King 
Tlieodatus, or Tlreodahadus. 

58. Silverius [appointed, without election, by 
Theodatus, June 536—deposed by Belisarius 
in March 537, (Jaffe, Regesta Pontiff. 75,) 
died in exile 538, June 20th, ibid. 76; May 
21st, Clinton, Fasti Rom. p. 769]. 

59. V igilius [a.d. 537, Mareh 29th (Jaffe, 76. 
Clinton, 803, fixes the commencement of his 
episcopate at Xov. 22nd)—555, Jan. 7th, or 
June 7th]. Died while on Ills return from ban¬ 
ishment. 

60. Pelagius I. [a.d. 555, April or June—560, 
March 1st.] 

61. John III. [a.d. 560, July 18th—573, buried 
July 13th. Clinton, Fasti Rom., Tables, 831.] 

62. Benedict I. [a.d. 574, June 3rd—578, buried 
July 31st.] 

63. Pelagius II. [a.d. 578, Xov. 27th or 30th— 
590, Feb. 6th or 8th.] 
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64. Gregory I. the Great [a.d. 590, Sept. 3rd— 
604, March 12th]. Daring his reign the mis¬ 
sion of St. Augustine to Britain took place, and 
the foundation of the great See of Canterbury. 

65. Sabinianus [a.d. 604, Sept. 13th—606, Deb. 
22nd]. His name is associated with the earliest 
use of church bells. 

66. Boniface III. [a.d. 607, Feb. 19tli—607, 
Hov. lOtli or 12th]. The supremacy of the 
pope was formally usurped to its full extent 
by Boniface II. in the case of an appeal from 
the Archbishop of Larissa against the Patriarch 
of Constantinople [Mansi, Oonc.il. 739]. 

67. Boniface IV. [a.d. 608, Aug. 25th or Sept. 
15th—615, May 7th or 25th.] 

68. Deusdedit [a.d. 615, Oct. 19th—618, Hoy. 
8 th]. 

69. Boniface V. [a.d. 619, Dec. 23rd—625, Oct. 
22d or 25th]. 

70. Honorius I. [a.d. 625, Oct.'27th or Hoy. 3rd 
—638; buried Oct. 12th]. Honorius was con¬ 
demned as a Monothelite heretic by the sixth 
GLcumenical Council, that of Constantinople, 
on March 28th, 681 [Monothelitism. Renouf’s 
Condemnation of Pope Honorius , 1868]. 

71. Severinus [electedA.D. 638-9,consecrated 640, 
May 28th—640, buried Aug. 2nd]. 

72. John IV. [a.d. 640, Dec. 24th—642, Oct. 
11th.] 

73. Theodore I. [a.d. 642, Hoy. 24th—649, 
buried May 14 th]. 

74. Martin I. [a.d. 649, July 5th—carried into 
exile from Rome, 653, June 19th, died 655, 
Sept. 16 th.] 

75. Eugenius I. [a.d. 654, Aug. 10th or 11th— 
657, June 1st]. 

76. V Italian [657, July 30th—672, buried Jan. 
27th]. 

77. Adeodatus [a.d. 672, April 11th—676,buried 
June 16th, Jaffe. Reg. Pontiff, p. 166]. 

78. Donus [a.d. 676, Hoy. 2nd—678, buried 
April 11 tlrL 

79. Agatho [a.d. 678, June 27th—681 or 682, 
buried Jan. 10th]. This Pope sent John, 
precentor of St. Peter’s, into England, to sup¬ 
plant the Ephesine by the Roman use in the 
northern monasteries [Bede,- Hist. Ecc. iv. 18]. 

80. Leo II. [a.d. 682, Aug. 17th—683, buried 
July 3rd]. 

81. Benedict II. [a.d. 684, June 26th—685, 
buried May 8th]. 

82. John V. [a.d. 685, July 23rd—686, buried 
Aug. 2nd]. 

83. Conon [a.d. 686, Oct. 21st—687, buried 
Sept. 22nd]. 

84. Sergius I. [a.d. 687, Dec. 15th—701, buried 
Sept. 8th.] Elected in order to terminate a 
contest between two rivals for the see, Theo¬ 
dore the Arch-priest, and Paschal the Arch¬ 
deacon. 

85. John VI. [a.d. 701, Oct. 28th or 30th— 
705, buried Jan. 10 th], 

86. John VII. [a.d. 705, March 1st—707, 
buried Oct. 18th]. 

87. Sisinnius [a.d. 708, Jan. 18th—708, buried 
Feb. 7th]. 
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88. Constantine I. [a.d. 708, March 25th—715, 
buried April 9th]. In his time the Iconoclast 
controversy began. [Iconoclasm.] 

89. Gregory II. [a.d. 715, May 19th—731, Feb. 
11th]. 

90. Gregory III. 
buried Hov. 29 th]. 


91. Zachary 
March 15 th 
Stephen, 


a.d. 


[a.d. 731, March 18th—741, 
741, Dec. 3rd—752, buried 


sometimes called Stephen II., 
was elected as Zachary’s successor, but died 
four days afterwards, before consecration. 

92. Stephen II. (III.) [a.d. 752, March 26th— 
757, buried about April 26tli]. 

93. Paul I. (brother of the preceding) [a.d. 757, 
May 29th—767, June 28th]. 

94. Constantine II. [a.d. 767, July 5th—768, 
deposed Aug. 6 th.] 

Philip, elected July 31st, 768, but returned 
the same day to his monastery, being de¬ 
posed by the partizans of Stephen III. 

95. Stephen III. (IV.) [a.d. 768, Aug. 7th— 
772, Feb. 1st], 

96. Hadrian I. [a.d. 772, Feb. 9th—795, buried 
Dec. 26th]. 

97. Leo III.' [a.d. 795, Dec. 27th—816, buried 
June 12th]. 

98. Stephen IV. (V.) [a.d. 816, June 22nd—- 
817, Jan. 24th]. 

99. Pascal I. [a.d. 817, Jan. 25th—824, be¬ 
tween Feb. and May.] 

Pagi observes in his notice of this Pope 
that from this time until about the middle of 
the eleventh century, nothing can be said with 
certainty as to the days and months of the 
commencement and ending of the pontificates, 
and that the most which can be hoped for is 
the avoiding error with respect to the years 
\Crit. in Ann. Buronii, 1705, iii. 514]. The 
days generally given in this Table for the com¬ 
mencement are those of consecration and corona¬ 
tion, which ceremonies (as stated in the Roman 
Pontifical) were usually celebrated on the same 
day ; where this date is not known, or where a 
lengthened interval elapsed between election and 
consecration, the day of election is mentioned 
in the place of or in addition to the other. 

100. Eugenius II. [a.d. 824, May (?)—827, Aug.] 

101. Valentine [a.d. 827—827, deceased forty 
days after his consecration], 

102. Gregory IV. [a.d. 827—844, Jan. 25th (?)] 

103. Sergius II. [a.d. 844, Feb. 10th (?)—847, 
Jan. 27th]. John the Deacon attempted to 
seize the papal chair on the death of Gregory, 
but was expelled. 

104. Leo IV. [a.d. 847, April 10th—855, July 
17th.] 

105. Benedict III. [a.d. 855, Sept. 29th—858, 
April 7th]. It is to this Bishop that the story 
of Pope Joan refers. 

Anastasius, a rival candidate, expelled by 
the Imperial Legates. 

106. Hicolas I. [a.d. 858, April 24th—867, 
Hov. 13 th.] 

107. Adrian II. [a.d. 867, Dec. 14th—872, 
Hov.-Dec.] 
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103. John Till [a.d. 872, Dec. 14th—882, 
Dec. 15 th or 16th], 

109. Marinus I. [a.d. 882, Dec. —884, May]. 

110. Hadrian III. [a.d. 884, May—885, Sept]. 

111. Stephen Y. (VI.) [a.d. 885, Sept.—891, 

Sept. 1] 

112. Formosus [a.d. 891, Sept.?—896, May?]. 
“ Ann. Ftddenses, 896, p. 412. At Romce For¬ 
mosus papa defunctus est die sancto Paschce 
(die iv. m. Apr.); pro quo scribendum fuisse 
puto, die S. Pentecostes (die xxiii. m. Maii), 
quum ex iis qure prsecedunt Formosum satis 
constet in vivis etiam die i. m. Maii fuisse.” 
[Jaffe, Reg. Pontiff. 301.] 

113. Boniface YI. [a.d. 896, May?—896]. Died 
from gout fifteen days after consecration. 

114. Stephen YI. (VII.) [a.d. 896, June?—897, 
Aug. ?] Expelled from the see, and strangled in 
prison. , 

115. Bom an us [a.d. 897, before Aug. 20th?— 
897, Bov.?] 

116. Theodore II. [a.d. 897, Bov., Dec.?—897, 
Dec.?] Appears to have deceased about twenty 
days after consecration. 

117. John IX. [a.d. 898, June or July — 900, 
July]. 

118. Benedict IY. [a.d. 900, July—903, Aug.?’ 

119. Leo Y. [a.d. 903, Aug.?—903, Sept.?; 
Deposed, and died in prison. 

120. Christopher [a.d. 903, Oct.?—904, Jan. 
Jaffe, Reg. Pontiff. 307]. Deposed, and died 
in prison. 

121. Sergius III. [a.d. 904, Jan. 29th?—911, 
beg. of Sept.]. Had been previously elected 
in a.d. 898 upon the death of Theodore II., 
but was driven out before consecration by the 
friends of John IX. 

122. Anastasius III. [a.d. 911—914, Oct., Bov.] 

123. Lando [a.d. 913—914, beg. of May?]. 

124. John X. [a.d. 914, May 15th?—928]. De¬ 
posed in July, and died in prison, probably by 
murder. 

125. Leo YI. [a.d. 928—929, Feb.]. 

126. Stephen VII. (VIII.) [a.d. 929, Feb.—931, 
March]. 

127. John XI. [a.d. 931, March—936, Jan.]. 

128. Leo YII. [a.d. 936, before Jan. 9th—939, 

July]. 

129. Stephen YIII. (IX.) [a.d. 939, before July 
19tli—942, Bov.]. 

130. Marinus II. [a.d. 942, before Bov. 11th— 
946, April?]. 

131. Agapetus II. [a.d. 946, before June 15th—- 
955, Nov.?]. 

132. John XII. [a.d. 955, Hov. ?—963, de¬ 
posed in Dec.; died May 14th, 964.] By this 
pope the custom was first introduced of changing 
the name on succeeding to the papal see ; his 
name being originally Octavian. [Fagi, iii. 
590.] Bespccting the doubtful date of the 
commencement of his pontificate (fixed by 
Pagi after Aug. a.d. 956), see Jaffe, Reg. 
Pontiff. 321. 

133. Leo VIII. [a.d. 963,Dec. 6th—965, March]. 
Sometimes called an anti-pope. 

134. Benedict Y. [a.d. 964, May 15th—964. 
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deposed by the Emperor in favour of Leo YIII., 
June 23rd; died at Hamburg, July 4th, 965]. 

135. John XIII. [a.d. 965, Oct. 1st—972, Sept. 
6 th], 

136. Benedict YI. [a.d. 972, elected about Bov.; 
973, consecrated Jan. 19th—974, July?]. 
Murdered in prison. 

Boniface YII. [a.d. 974, July], expelled 
after one month, and fled to Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Donus II. [a.d. 974]. This name is inserted 
among those of the popes by Pagi, who 
thinks he held the see for a few months, and. 
consequently places the accession and death 
of Boniface VII. Ml 975 and 984; others 
(e.g. Sismondi) suppose thatDonusorDom- 
nus is merely a contraction of the title of 
the next bishop, Dominus Benedictus. [See 
Milman’s Latin Christianity,sub anno, and 
Jafic, Reg. Pontiff. 331, who says that 
the non-existence of a pope Donus has been 
fully demonstrated by W. Giesebreclit]. 

137. Benedict YII. [a.d. 974, Oct.—983, Oct. 1 ]. 

138. John XIY. [a.d. 983—984]. Deposed by 
Boniface (who returned to Borne about April), 
and murdered in prison Ang. 20 th. 

139. Boniface YII. [a.d. 984—985, July]. 

John (XV.), son of Bobert. Said by some 

to have been elected and to have held the 
see for four months without consecration ; 
on which account he is not reckoned as 
the fifteenth pope of his name. 

140. John XY. [a.d. 985, before Oct. 19th— 
996, April]. 

141. Gregory Y. [a.d. 996, May 3rd—999, Feb. 
18th]. Expelled from Borne in 997, but re¬ 
stored in 998. 

John XVI., anti-pope [a.d. 997, about May 
—998, March]. Deposed, and cruelly 
mutilated. 

142. Silvester II. [a.d. 999, April—1003, May 
12th], A French pope, and very learned, 
especially in mathematical science; whence he 
was accounted a magician by ignorant writers 
of the period. 

143. John XYII. [a.d. 1003, June 13th—1003, 
Dec. 7th]. 

144. John XVIII. [a.d. 1003, Dec. 25th—1009, 
June?]. 

145. Sergius IY. [a.d. 1009, after June 20th and 
before Aug. 24th—1012, between June 17th 
and 22d]. 

146. Benedict YIII. [a.d. 1012, June 22d— 
1024, April 7th]. 

Gregory, anti-pope, elected in June 1012, 
but expelled. 

147. John XIX., brother of Benedict VIII., a lay¬ 
man [a.d. 1024, between June 24th and July 
15th—1033, Jan?]. 

148. Benedict IX., nephew of the preceding, a 
boy little more than ten years old [a.d. 1033— 
1045 ; resigned in May, selling the papacy to 
John the archpriest (Gregory IX.); deposed 
Dec. 20th, 1046]. 

1 Not July 10th, as in his epitaph. Jaffe, Reg. Pontiff. 

335. 
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Silvester (III.), anti-pope, elected by the 
people of Rome [a.d. 1044, Feb. 22nd 
—1044, April. Driven out by Benedict 
IX.; deposed Dee. 20tb, 1046], 

149. Gregory VI. bought the papacy of Benedict 
IX. [a.d. 1045, May — 1046, Dec. 20th. Com¬ 
pelled to resign for his simony.] 

150. Clement II. [ad. 1046, Dec. 25th—1047, 
Oct. 9tli]. 

Benedict IX. again obtained the pontificate, 
and held it from Xov. S, 1047 to July 7, 
1048, when he was finally expelled by 
Emperor. 

151. Damasus II. [a.d. 1047, appointed by the 
Emperor Dec. 25tli; 1048, consecrated July 
17th—1048, Aug. 9th]. 

152. Leo IX. [a.d. 1049, Feb. 12th (Jafffi, Reg. 
Pontiff. 367) —1054, April 19th.] 

153. Victor II. [a.d. 1054, elected; 1055, con¬ 
secrated April 13th—1057, July 28th]. 

154. Stephen IX. (X.) [a.d. 1057, Aug. 3rd— 
1058, March 29 th]. 

Benedict X., anti-pope, seized the chair, and 
held it without canonical consecration 
from April 5th, 1058 to Jan. 1059, when 
he was driven from Rome; deposed in 
council in April 1059. 

155. Nicolas II. [a.d. 1059, Jan. 24th—1061, 
July 27 th]. 

156. Alexander II. [a.d. 1061, Oct. 1st—1073, 
April 21st]. 

Cadalus, or HonortusIL, anti-pope, appointed 
by the Emperor at Basle [Oct. 28th, 1061 ; 
deposed in a council at Mantua, May 31st, 
1064]. 

157. Gregory YII. (Hildebrand) [a.d. 1073, 
elected April 22nd; consecrated June 30th— 
1085, May 25th]. 

Clement III., or Wibert, anti-pope, elected 
June 25th, 1080, upon the excommunica¬ 
tion of the Emperor Henry by Gregory; 
enthroned at Rome March 22nd, 1084, 
and consecrated March 24th; died in 
Sept. 1100. 

158. Victor III. [elected a.d. 1086, May 24th ; 
consecrated 1087, May 9th—1087, Sept. 16th].- 

159. Urban II. [a.d. 1088, March 12th—1099, 
July 29th]. 

160. Pascal II. [a.d. 1099, Aug. 14th—1118, 
Jan. 21st]. 

On the death of the anti-pope Clement III., 
Tlieodoric, or Theodore, was chosen in his 
room, who was captured and confined 
after the lapse of 105 days, about Dec. 
1100. After him was chosen one Albert, 
who was also seized and “ dispoped” the 
same day by Paschal’s supporters. Next 
was chosen, on Nov. 18th, 1105, the Archi- 
presbyter Maginolf, who assumed the name 
of Silvester IY.; lie is said to have been 
soon expelled by the Romans, and was 
deposed by the Emperor in April 1111. 

161. Gelasius II. [a.d. 1118, March 10th, at 
Gacta—1119, Jan. 29 th]. 

Burdinus, Archbishop of Braga, anti-pope, 
styled Gregory VIII. [a.d. 1118, March 
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8th, at Rome—1121, deposed and im¬ 
prisoned in April]. 

162. Calixtus II. [a.d. 1119, Feb. 9th—1124, 
Dec. 13th or 14th]. 

163. Honorius II. [a.d. 1124, Dec. 21st—1130, 
Feb. 14th]. 

164. Innocent II. [a.d. 1130, Feb. 23rd—1143, 
Sept. 24th], elected first by a minority of the 
cardinals on Feb. 14th. 

Anacletus II., anti-pope, elected afterwards 
by a majority [a.d. 1130, Feb. 23rd— 
1138, Jan. 25thJ. 

Victor IV. elected on the death of Anacletus 
in March 1138, but resigned his preten¬ 
sions on May 29th, and the schism 
ceased. 

165. CcelestineII. [a.d. 1143, Sept. 26th—1144, 
March 8 th]. 

166. Lucius II. [a.d. 1144, March 12th—1145, 
Feb. 15th]. 

167. Eugenius III. [a.d. 1145, Feb. 18th (March 
4th, Pagi)—1153, July 7th or 8th]. 

168. Anastasius IV. [a.d. 1153, July 12th?— 
1154, Dec. 2rd or 3rd]. 

169. Hadrian IV. [a.d. 1154, Dec. 5th—1159, 
Sept. 1st]. Nicholas Breakspeare, of St. Al¬ 
ban’s, the solitary English Pope. 

170. Alexander III. [a.d. 1159, Sept. 20th—- 
1181, Aug. 30th]. 

Victor IV., anti-pope, elected by only two 
cardinals [a.d. 1159, Oct. 4th — 1164, 
April 20thJ. 

Pascal III. [a.d. 1164, April 26tli — 1168, 
Sept. 20th]. 

Calixtus III. [a.d. 1168, Sept.—1178, Aug. 
29th], submitted to Pope Alexander III. 
and resigned his pontificate. 

Innocent III. [a.d. 1178, Sept. 29th — 1180, 
Jan.], taken prisoner and banished. 

171. Lucius III. [a.d. 1181, Sept. 6th—1185, 
Nov. 24th or 25th]. 

172. Urban III. [a.d. 1185, Dec. 1st—1187, 
Oct. 20th]. 

173. Gregory VIII. [a.d. 1187, Oct. 25th—1187, 
Dec. 17 th], 

174. Clement III. [a.d. 1187, Dec. 20th—1191, 
about March 28th]. 

175. CcelestineIII. [a.d. 1191,April 14th—1198, 
Jan. 8 th], 

176. Innocent III. [a.d. 1198, Feb. 22nd—1216, 
July 16th or 17th]. He excommunicated and 
deposed King John, (making the French king 
a present of the kingdom and people of Eng¬ 
land,) for maintaining the independence of the 
English Church in electing to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury without the interference of popes. 
He also held the fourth Council of Lateran [a.d. 
1215] in which the distinctive doctrines of 
Romanism were officially engrafted upon the 
ancient Catholic Theology of the Church. 

177. Honorius III. [a.d. 1216, July24th—1227, 
March 18th].' 

178. Gregory IX. [a d. 1227, March 21st—1241, 
Aug. 21st]. 

179. Ccelestine IV. [a.d. 1241, elected Sept. 
22nd or 23rd — 1241, Oct. 8th, before conse- 
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oration; or, according to-some, elected in Oct. 
and died in Nov.]. 

180. Innocent IV. 'a.d. 1243, June 28th—1254, 
Dec. 7 th]. 

181. Alexander IV. [a.d. 1254, elected Dec. 
12th—1261, May 25th]. 

182. Urban IV. [a.d. 1261, Sept. 4th—1264, 
Oct. 2nd]. 

183. Clement IV. [a.d. 1265, Feb. 22nd—1268, 
Nov. 29th]. 

184. Gregory X. [elected a.d. 1271, Sept. 1st, 
consecrated 1272, March 22nd—1276, Jan. 
10th]. 

185. Innocent V. [a.d. 1276, Feb. 22nd—1276, 
June 22nd], 

186. Hadrian V. [a.d. 1276, elected July 12th 
—1276, Aug. 18th, before consecration, and 
before ordination as priest]. Legate in England, 
as Card. Ottoboni, during the Larons’ Wars, 
in 1254-66. 

187. John XX. [a.d. 1276, Sept. 20th—1277, 
May 16th]. 

188. Nicolas III. [a.d. 1277, Dec. 26th—1280, 
Aug. 22nd]. 

189. Martin IV. [a.d. 1281, March 23rd—1285, 
March 29th]. 

190. Honorius IV. [a.d. 1285, April 15th— 
1287, April 3rd]. 

191. Nicolas IV. [a.d. 1288, Feb. 24th—1292, 
April 4tli]. 

192. Ccelestine V., a hermit [a.d. 1294, elected 
July 5th, consecrated Aug. 29th—1294, abdi¬ 
cated Dec. 13th ; imprisoned by his successor, 
and died May 19th, 1296]. 

193. Boniface VIII. [elected a.d. 1294, Dec. 
24th, consecrated 1295, Jan. 16th—1303, 
Oct. 11th]. 

194. Benedict XI. [a.d. 1303, Oct. 27th—1304, 
July 7th]. 

195. Clement V. [a.d. 1305, elected June 5th, 
consecrated Nov. 14th—1314, April 20th]. He 
removed the Papal See from Pome to Avignon. 

196. John XXII. [a.d. 1316, Sept. 5th—1334, 
Dec. 4th]. Charged with holding heretical 
opinions respecting the Beatific Vision. 

Nicolas V., anti-pope, appointed by the 
Emperor [a.d. 1328—1330, abdicated]. 

197. Benedict XII. [a.d. 1335, Jan. 8th—1342, 
April 25th]. 

198. Clement VI. [a.d. 1342, May 19th—1352, 
Dec. 6th]. 

199. Innocent VI. [a.d. 1352, Dec. 30th—1362, 
Sept. 12th], 

200. Urban V. [a.d. 1362, Nov. 6th—1370, 
Dec. 19th]. 

201. Gregory [a.d. 1371, Jan. 4th—1378, March 
27 th]. Restored the Papal Chair to Rom e in 13 7 6. 

202. Urban VI. [a.d. 1378, April 18th—1389, 
Oct. 15th]. Seated at Rome; acknowledged by 
the Italians, the greater part of the Empire, 
England, &c. 

Clement VTI. [a.d. 1378, Oct. 31st — 1394, 
Sept. 16th]. Seated at Avignon; acknow¬ 
ledged by France, Spain, Scotland, &c. 

203. Boniface IX. [a.d. 1389, Nov. 9th—1404, 
Oct. 1st]. 


Benedict XIII. [a.d. 1394, Oct. 11th,deposed 
in the Council of Pisa, June 5th, 1409, 
and again in the Council of Constance, 
July 26tli, 1417; died May 23rd, 1423]. 

204. Innocent VII. [a.d. 1404, Nov. 11th— 
1406, Nov. 6th]. 

Clement VIII. [elected by two cardinals 
who remained attached to Benedict; re¬ 
signed July 29th, 1429]. 

205. Gregory XII. [a.d. 1406, Dec. 2nd; de¬ 
posed in the Council of Pisa, June 5th, 1409 ; 
resigned his pretensions to the See, July 4th, 
1415 ; died in 1417]. 

206. Alexander V. [a.d. 1409, July 7tli—1410, 
May 3rd], Elected at the Council of Pisa by the 
unanimous consent of the cardinals of both 
parties. 

207. John XXIII. [a.d. 1410, May 25th—1415, 
May 29 th, deposed at the Council of Con¬ 
stance ; having previously, on March 2nd, 
proffered his abdication, conditionally on the 
like cession of the anti-popes, Gregory XII. 
and Benedict XII. He died Nov. 22nd, 1419]. 

208. Martin V. [a.d. 1417, Nov. 21st—1431, 
Feb. 20th or 21st]. 

209. Eugenius IV. [a.d. 1431, March 11th— 
1439, June 25th, deposed in the Council of 
Basle, but retained possession of the See; died 
Feb. 23rd, 1447]. 

Felix V. (Amadeus, Duke of Savoy) [a.d. 
1417, Nov. 17th, elected by the Council 
of Basle; consecrated July 24th, 1440— 
1449, April 7th, resigned; died Jan. 
13 th, 14511. 

210. Nicolas V. [a.d. 1447, March 18th—1455, 
March 24th]. The builder of the Vatican. 

211. Calixtus III. [a.d. 1455, April 20th—1458, 
Aug. 6th]. 

212. Pius II. (iEneas Sylvius) [a.d. 1458, Sept. 
3rd—1464, Aug. 15th or 16th]. 

213. Paul II. [a.d. 1464, Sept. 16th—1471, 
July 28 th]. 

214. Sixtus IV. [a.d. 1471, Aug. 25th—1484, 
Aug. 12 th]. 

215. Innocent VIII. [a.d. 1484, Sept. 12th— 
1492, July 25th]. 

216. Alexander VI. [a.d. 1492, Aug. 26th— 
1503, Aug. 18th]. 

217. Julius II. [a.d. 1503, Nov. 19th — 1513, 
Feb. 21st]. 

218. Leo X. [a.d. 1513, April 11th—1521, 
Dec. 1st]. 

219. Hadrian VI. [a.d. 1522, Aug. 31st—1523, 
Sept. 24th], 

220. Clement VII. [a.d. 1523, Nov. 25th—1534, 
Sept. 25tli]. In whose time [a.d. 1534] the 
Papal Supremacy was repudiated by the English 
Church and State. 

221. Paul III. [a.d. 1534, Nov. 3d—1549, 
Nov. 10th]. 

222. Julius III. [a.d. 1550, Feb. 22nd—1555, 
March 23rd]. 

223. MarcellusII. [a.d. 1555,April 10th—1555, 
April 30th—May 1st]. 

224. Paul IV. [a.d. 1555, May 26th—1559, 
Aug. 18 th]. 
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225. Pius IV. [a.d. 1560, Jan. 6th—1565, Dec. 
8 th—9 th]. 

226. Pius V. [a.d. 1566, Jan. 17th—1572, May 
1st]. Excommunicated Queen Elizabeth. 

227. Gregory XIII. [a.d. 1572,May25th — 1585, 
April 10 th]. 

228. Sixtus V. [a.d. 1585, May 1st—1590, Aug. 
27 th]. 

229. Urban VII. [a.d. 1590, elected Sept. 15th 
—1590, Sept. 27th]. 

230. Gregory XIV. [a.d. 1590, Dec. 8th—1591, 
Oct. 15th]. 

231. Innocent IX. [a.d. 1591, Nov. 3rd—1591, 
Dec. 30th]. 

232. Clement VIII. [a.d. 1592, Feb. 2nd—1605, 
March 5 th]. 

233. Leo XI. [a.d. 1605, elected April 1st— 
1605, April 27th]. 

234. .Paul V. [a.d. 1605, May 29th—1621, Jan. 
28th]. 

235. Gregory XV. [a.d. 1621, elected Feb. 9th 
—1623, July 8th], 

236. Urban VIII. [a.d. 1623, Sept. 29th—1644, 
July 29th]. 

237. Innocent X. [a.d. 1644, Oct. 4th—1655, 
Jan. 7th]. 

238. Alexander VII. [a.d. 1655, April 18th— 
1667, May 22ndl. 

239. Clement IX. a.d. 1667, June 26th—1669, 
Dec. 9 th]. 

240. Clement X. [a.d. 1670, elected April 29th 
—1676, July 22nd]. 

241. Innocent XI. [a.d. 1676, elected Sept. 21st 
—1689, Aug. 12th]. 

242. Alexander VIII. [a.d. 1689, elected Oct. 
6th—1691, Feb. 1st]. 

243. Innocent XII. [a.d. 1691, July 15th— 
1700, Sept. 27th]. 

244. Clement XI. [a.d. 1700, Xov. 30th—1721, 
March 19 th]. 

245. Innocent XIII. [a.d. 1721, May 18th— 
1724, March 7th]. 

246. Benedict XIII. [a.d. 1724, June4th—1730, 
Feb. 21st]. 

247. Clement XII. [a.d. 1730, July 16th—1740, 
Feb. 6th]. 

248. Benedict XIV. [a.d. 1740,Aug. 21st—1758, 
May 3rd]. 

249. Clement XIII. [a.d. 1758, July 16th— 
1769, Feb. 2nd]. 

250. Clement XIV. (Ganganelli) [a.d. 1769, 
June 4th—1774, Sept. 22nd]. 

251. Pius VI. [a.d. 1775, Feb. 22nd—1799, 
Aug. 29th. Died in captivity in France, hav¬ 
ing been removed from Pome by the French 
in Feb. 1798]. 

252. Pius VII. [a.d. 1800, March 21st—1823, 
Aug. 20th. Kept in captivity by the Emperor 
Napoleon from June 1809 until Jan. 1814]. 

253. Leo XII. [a.d. 1823, elected Sept. 27th or 
28th—1829, Feb. 10th]. 

254. Pigs VIII. [a.d. 1829, elected March 31st 
—1830, Nov. 30th]. 

255. Gregory XVI. [a.d. 1831, elected Feb. 2nd 
—1846, June 1st]. 

256. Pius IX. [a.d. 1846, June 21st]. 
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POSITIVISM. A school of thought founded 
on the principle that nothing is to be accepted as 
truth which can merely be proved to be the 
highest probability, but only that which can be 
positively demonstrated beyond room for doubt. 
It deals with the whole range of knowledge, and 
its practical object is that of developing the true 
system of social life. 

This school of thought was doubtless an out¬ 
come of the French philosophy which was made 
fashionable by Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, 
and of the revolutionary socialism which found 
its extreme theoretical development in Saint 
Simonianism. But the founder of the school, as 
it now exists, was a young pupil of St. Simon 
named Augustus Comte [a.d. 1797-1857], who 
was employed to write an exposition of the 
“ Politique Positive” of the Saint Simonian 
Society, when he was not much over twenty 
years of age. He had already made himself con¬ 
spicuous by the boldness of his speculations, and 
when he separated from the Saint Simonians on 
the death of St. Simon in the year 1825, he at 
once began to think out those speculations into a 
system. The marvellous rapidity with which he 
did this brought on madness, just as he had 
announced a course of lectures in which his new 
philosophy was to be expounded. From 1826 
until 1831 he was more or less insane, but was 
gradually nursed and soothed into sanity'again 
by a lady who had been living with him as his 
wife, and whose friends took advantage of his 
condition to have the marriage ceremony per¬ 
formed between her and Comte, even while he was 
uttering blasphemous criticisms on its folly. In 
the year 1832 Comte had sufficiently recovered to 
be appointed Professor of Mathematics at the Poly¬ 
technic School, a post which he retained for twenty 
years, and which he was obliged to resign (living 
his remaining five years on the charity of friends), 
on account of his quarrels with other professors. 
He separated from his wife, and associated with a 
married woman, who died before himself; his own 
death taking place in Paris in September 1857. 

Positivism is defined by its exponents as a 
philosophy and a polity, the two being neces¬ 
sarily inseparable, because they constitute the 
basis and aim of a system wherein intellect and 
sociability are intimately connected. A social 
doctrine is its aim, a scientific doctrine the means 
by which that aim is to be attained. Its principal 
function, in its earlier stage of progress, is to col¬ 
lect facts and laws, not investigating the causes of 
things, but building up knowledge by a continuous 
systenrof progressive inductions, and professing to 
hold deduction in abeyance until inductionhas been 
carried to the point of exhaustive completeness. 

The view which the disciples of Comte take 
of his religious system is that it is the culmina- 
ation of all previous phases of religion, and that 
as such it is the only system which is reconcil¬ 
able with high intellectual development. There 
have been three stages of intellectual evolution, 
the Theological or Supernatural, the Metaphysi¬ 
cal, and the Positive. [L] In the first or Super¬ 
natural stage, the mind seeks for causes, and 
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aspires to know the essences of things. It re¬ 
gards all effects as the results of supernatural 
agencies, and seeks to know the How and the 
Why of their operation. The only explanation 
it- can give of the ultimate cause of all things is 
that there is some Deity above all, and unusual 
phenomena are interpreted as signs of His plea¬ 
sure or displeasure. This theological or super¬ 
natural stage of intellectual evolution becomes 
weaker as it becomes more systematic. In its 
less developed phase it is Fetichism, after that it 
becomes Polytheism, later still Monotheism, and 
last of all Christianity. [2.] In the second, or 
Metaphysical stage of intellectual evolution, a 
modification of the theological phase ensues. 
Supernatural agencies are set aside as un-worthy 
of being believed in : and in their place are sub¬ 
stituted abstract forces, or entities, which are 
supposed to inhere in various substances, and to 
be capable of engendering phenomena. [3.] In 
the third, or Positive stage of intellectual evolu¬ 
tion, the mind, convinced of the futility of all 
inquiries into causes and essences, restricts itself 
to the observation and classification of phenomena, 
and to the discovery of the invariable relations of 
succession and similitude which things bear to 
each other: that is, to the discovery of the laws 
of phenomena. This historical theory of religious 
development is supplemented by the statement 
that religion was at first spontaneous, then “ in¬ 
spired,” after that “revealed,” and isnowin its com¬ 
plete and perfect form, in course of becoming “de¬ 
monstrated.” Theologyand metaphysics have had 
their day, have become worn out, and now they are 
to be superseded by the “Religion of Humanity.” 

But when we have reached this sublime cli¬ 
max, and begin to inquire -what this “ Religion 
of Humanity” is, the rapid descent from sublimity 
is very striking. Every religion, it is said, must 
consist of an intellectual or objective, and a moral, 
or subjective part. The first constitutes the 
creed, the second the practice of the creed, which 
may be dismissed with the statement that the 
moral or subjective part of the religion of human¬ 
ity is “ Sociology,” -whereby the moral laws of 
all other religions are to besuperseded ! To return 
to the creed, or objective part, of Positivism,—it 
results from the demonstrated truths of Positive 
Science, which have furnished preciseand coherent 
views of physical phenomena, and thus furnished 
a basis for religion. The first logical erection on 
this basis is the Deity of Positivism, which is 
Humanity. This is “ the great Collective Life 
of which human beings are the individuals: it 
must be conceived as having an existence apart 
from human beings, just as Ave conceive each 
human being to have an existence apart from, 
though dependent on, the individual cells of 
which his organism is composed. This Collective 
Life is, in Comte’s system, the Etre Supreme: 
the only one we can know, therefore the only one 
we can worship” [Lewes’ Princip. of Posit. Philos. 
p. 342,ed. 1853]. Concrete humanity having been 
thus idealized into Deity, a Trinity is contrived 
out of Humanity, Earth, and Space. For prayer 
Positivism substitutes “effusion” or “reverie.” 
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For Resurrection it substitutes “living in the 
remembrance” of survivors. 

The “Religion of Humanity” is, therefore, so 
far as it is not a mere bundle of negations, an 
overpowering Egoism. It is expounded as simply 
the relations in which we stand towards one 
another and to Humanity, but it practically re¬ 
stricts its view of those relations to their bearing 
on each individual person in each individual per¬ 
son’s own conception of them. For the “Human¬ 
ity” of which it makes a Deity is something which 
can be known to demonstration as far as each 
person is concerned only in himself, and so, on 
“ positive” principles, the worship of Humanity 
is the worship of “ Ego,” each one being to him¬ 
self the “ Etre Supreme” of his religion. The 
sphere of the Infinite is altogether left out of the 
system as belonging to the unknown, because 
not demonstrable within the range of experience. 
But the experience of one person is not demon¬ 
strative proof to another person, and hence the 
range of knowledge and belief must be still further 
contracted, until by just and honest logic only each 
one’s own experience can be, for him, the truth. 

It is not to be wondered at that such a creed as 
that of Positivism soon comes down from its trans¬ 
cendental heights to old fashioned Fatalism and 
Materialism. It is its principle to “ take things 
as they are, because they are” without consider¬ 
ing cause or consequence; and however much its 
disciples may disclaim the charge, this is un¬ 
doubtedly Fatalism. So also, “As a matter of 
fact the leading Positivists,” says Lecky, “ have 
been avowed Materialists, the negation of the 
existence of Metaphysics as a science distinct from 
physiology, which is one of their cardinal doc¬ 
trines, implies, or all but implies, materialism; 
and the tendency of their school has, I think, of 
late years been steadily to substitute direct nega¬ 
tions for scepticism” [Lecky’s Hist, of Ration, ii. 
408, n.]. As an attempt to form a philosophy of 
the physical sciences, Positivism may be doing 
a useful work, especially by checking the wild 
speculativeness and credulity by which students 
of natural science are often led away: but in 
dealing with religion it has gone far beyond its 
legitimate range, and its extreme form is that of 
a very irrational Atheism. [Comte’s Gours de 
Philosophie positive. Lewes’ Exposition of the 
principles of Positive Philosophy. Lewes’ His¬ 
tory of Philosophy. Stirling’s Annot. to Schweg- 
ler's Hist, of Philosophy, 1868. Rationalism.] 

POSTIL. This was. originally a name given 
to the “gloss” or exposition which followed the 
words of the text that it expounded in com¬ 
mentaries on the Holy Bible, and which was 
hence called the gloss “ post ilia verba.” After¬ 
wards it came to be applied to short expositions 
which were preached, as well as to those which 
were written in the form of a commentary. But 
its most common use was as the name for sermons 
on the Gospels of the day; and as most of those 
Gospels -were prefaced with “ In illo tempore,” or 
“ In diebus illisf as some of our English Gospels 
are prefaced Avith “Jesus said to His disciples” 
[fourth Sunday after Easter, "Whitsun-day], it is 
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not unlikely that there was an association between 
the constantly recurring “illo” or “illis,” and 
the name of the expository sermons on the pas¬ 
sages of Scripture so ushered in. 

There were many collections of such “ postils” 
in mediaeval times, some still found in MS. in our 
great libraries. One such also was made by 
Taverner, clerk of the signet to Henry VIII. 
(who printed a peculiar translation of the Bible 
about the same time), in a.d. 1540. It was com¬ 
piled under the patronage of Cromwell the vicar- 
general, and the Postils for Good Friday and 
Easter Day were afterwards transferred to the 
Booh of Homilies printed in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. A collection of Postils was also printed 
by Peginald Wolfe in a.d. 1550. 

POVERTY. [Counsels of Perfection.] 
PRAGMATIC SANCTION. An edict in 
which a prince, with the consent of his council, 
replies to the request, remonstrance, or suggestion 
of the authorities of the law or of the Church. 

Of the former kind is the Pragmatic Sanction 
of the Emperor Charles VI., with which, as poli¬ 
tical, we are not concerned. Of the latter kind 
are the edicts of French monarchs, designed to 
secure the liberties of the French Church against 
the encroachments of the papacy. 

The Church has the right of advice and spiri¬ 
tual direction: Christian princes bear the sword 
(so at least it used to be thought) to oblige their 
subjects to a due observance of the laws divine, 
natural and canonical. Regarding the French 
State, De Marca lays down the rule that the 
deliberations of the Gallican Church are to be 
looked upon as counsel given to the king, and 
that they cannot be put in execution without his 
consent and confirmation, that the king may 
preside in councils as head : that with the advice 
of his council he may by his edicts decree that 
the canons be observed, and may add such modes 
or circumstances as are necessary for the better 
execution of them, and for accommodating them to 
the interest of the State [De Concordia, 1. vi. c. 
34, 2, and c. 36, 1]. 

There were two principal Pragmatic Sanctions, 
by Louis IX. 1 in 1268-9, and by Charles VII. in 
1438. The occasion of Louis’ edict was the in¬ 
terference of the popes in the election of prelates, 
and their taxing benefices [Gloss quoted in 
Pinsson’s S. Ludovici . . . Pragmatica Sanctio, 
p. 86]. It was published against these encroach¬ 
ments during the vacancy of the papal chair 
after the death of Clement IV. In it Louis pro¬ 
ceeds on the idea of building up a national church 
in strict alliance with the civil power. It has 
six Articles: I. declares the full liberty of 
ordinary collations to benefices; II. the liberty 
of canonical elections; III. is for the extirpation 
of Simony; IV. recurs to the subject of I. and II. 
and ordains that dispensations of prelacies and 
collations to benefices shall be according to the 

1 The genuineness of this edict has been questioned ; 
but as the authors of L'Art de verifier les Dates [i. 585] 
consider the genuineness to be established, and as Sis- 
mondi [Histoire, viii. 104] relates the edict without hesi¬ 
tation, its genuineness is here assumed. 
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common law; V. is against all exactions of the 
Court of Rome, allowing taxation only on an 
urgent cause, with the consent of the crown and 
the Church; VI. preserves all privileges and im¬ 
munities formerly granted [Pinsson, p. 79, Sis- 
nmndi, viii. 104, gives a translation of the Sanc¬ 
tion]. The sixth article, it is to be observed, 
shews that there had been former edicts of a 
similar kind; that the liberties and franchises 
now guaranteed had before been granted to the 
Church, and to religious places and persons, but 
through want of discipline among themselves, and 
through the usurpations of the Court of Rome, 
had been in great measure lost. And Pinsson 
states that articles I. II. III. V. were parts of a 
constitution of a.d. 1228, the second year of St. 
Louis. The sixth article refers to grants made 
by our predecessors, “et successive per nos.” 
This must be borne in mind when the remark of 
Sismondi [viii. 106-7] is quoted, that tins Sanction 
can be considered as a check upon the usurpations 
of Rome solely on account of the vagueness of its 
expressions, which permitted interpretations almost 
“ ad libitum : ” for the interpretation would be 
fixed by reference to former grants, and the sense 
in which they had been accepted. 

Richerius [Historia Conciliorum, iii. 190] states 
that after the publication of this edict the Pope 
offered to invest the king with the power of insti¬ 
tuting pastors in every diocese, which it is plain 
from the very articles of the Sanction the king 
disclaimed as not belonging to him. The Pope 
hoped by this to provide for the easier resump¬ 
tion of the right at some future time, but the 
king refused the power offered him. 

Between this edict and that of Charles VII. 
the anti-papal feeling had grown strong. There 
were three causes of this, a sense of crushed and 
outraged nationality, the extortions of the Popes 
(which were not lessened by their residence at 
Avignon), and the desire of the bishops to recover 
their authority, which had long been over-ridden 
by the papacy. These feelings, as well as the 
desire of reformation, found expression in the 
Councils of Constance and Basle, and this latter 
council gave occasion to the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Charles VII. 

The Council of Constance [a.d. 1414-18] con¬ 
vened for reformation, and for healing the papal 
schism, had set aside the three rival popes, and 
had chosen Otto Colonna, Martin V. Martin 
dissolved the council without redressing the scan¬ 
dalous grievances on which Roman despotism 
was fed. But the council had decreed that 
another council should be held in five years, a 
second in seven years, and then one every ten 
years. The first was called, but effected notliing. 
The second was convoked to Basle,' but Eugene 
IV,, who had succeeded Martin, attempted to 
transfer it to Italy, where the papal strength lay. 
After several years’ contest, in the course of which 
the first breach between the Pope and the coun¬ 
cil was made up by the interposition of the Em¬ 
peror Sigismund, Eugene removed the council to 
Ferrara, and thence to Florence. But the anti- 
papal party still sat at Basle ; and being excoin- 
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municatcd by Eugene, proceeded so far as to 
depose him, and elect Amadeus, first Duke of 
Savoy, in his stead. They then went on with 
the work of reformation. Few states concurred 
in the council’s assumption of power in deposing 
Eugene, and the council sought the protection 
of Charles VII. He summoned the estates of 
his kingdom to Bourges. This assembly would 
not determine anything proposed by the deputies 
of the council before the legates of Eugene were 
heard; after which they passed the Pragmatic 
Sanction. The articles of this sanction are for 
the most part taken from the acts of Constance 
and Basle. 

Art. I. (Session 1 of Basle) asserts the autho¬ 
rity of general councils, which are to be held 
every ten years ; the Pope by the advice of the 
outgoing council naming the place. 

II. (2 of Basle) asserts the authority of the 
Council of Basle, that it is superior to the Pope, 
who is punishable if he resists it. 

III. (12 and 23 of Basle, the latter modified) 
that a bishop elect shall be confirmed by his own 
metropolitan, that upon a faulty election the 
Pope, by advice of his cardinals, may order a fresh 
election. It is declared “Ecclesia jure communi 
prselatum sibi eligit.” Fees upon elections are 
condemned. 

IV. (23 of Basle) abolishes reservations (the 
appropriations of benefices to the use of the Pope 
or his nominees.) 

V. (31 of Basle) condemns “Gratfie expecta- 
tivse,” the survivanees of bishoprics and other 
benefices. If a bishop had ten benefices in his 
gift, the Pope might name to one ; if fifty, to 
two ; but to no more. 

VI. (31 of Basle) condemns appeals except to 
the immediate superior. When the appeal through 
all intermediate steps comes to the Pope, it is to 
be judged by delegates appointed to sit in the 
place where the cause lay. Only the causes 
marked in the law as “ greater causes ”' are re¬ 
served to the Pope. 

VII. is against frivolous appeals. 

X. (21 of Basle) condemns Annates, a late 
device of Boniface IX., (then of fifty years’ stand¬ 
ing,) who pretended to carry on a war against the 
Turks by the aid of these taxes. 

XI. orders that the ritual of France be observed, 

[Cummentcdre de M. Dupuy, Stir le Traite des 
Liberies de M. Pitliou. De la Pr. Sane, et des 
Concordats, p. 50.] 

The disciplinary articles need not be here 
named. 

This edict was the great bulwark of the liberties 
of the French Church ; and remained in force, al¬ 
though Louis XI. for diplomatic reasons attempted 
to repeal it, until a.d. 1516. The Parliament of 
Paris refused to register Louis’ Act of repeal, and 
the Sanction kept its ground until supplanted by 
the Concordat of Francis I. Louis XII. [a.d. 
1498] determined that the Sanction should be 
observed; and to defeat it, Julius II. convened 
[a.d. 1512] the fifth Lateran Council. In its 
fourth Session Louis XI.’s letters of abrogation of 
the Sanction were read, and a demand was made 
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for its abrogation by the Council; when Julius 
issued a monition that its defenders should 
appear. Leo X. continued these measures; 
and Francis I., succeeding to the throne in 
1514, proposed a concordat. “ The truth was 
[writes Burnet, Hist, of Reform, vol. iii. book i. 
p. 8] that Francis was young; and was so set on 
pursuing his designs in Italy, in which he saw 
the advantage of having the pope on his side, 
that he sacrificed all other considerations to that, 
and made the best bargain he could.” Notwith¬ 
standing a vigorous protest from the University 
of Paris, a Bull revoking the Pragmatic Sanction 
was issued, and the Concordat established, in 
1516. By this Concordat the crown was a gainer 
at the expense of the chapters. 

I. When a bishopric became vacant, the 
king was, within six months, to name to it a 
doctor or licentiate of theology of the age of 
twenty-seven : if the Pope did not approve of the 
nomination, the king was to nominate another 
within three months, failing which the Pope was 
to provide for the see. To the Pope were reserved 
all that became vacant in the Court of Borne. 
Abbeys and priories followed the same rule. 
Elections to the prejudice of the treaty to be null. 

II. Gratise Expectativce were abolished. 

III. In case of an infraction by the ordinary 
of the established order of appointment to pre¬ 
bends, the appointment devolves to the See of 
Borne. 

IV. One benefice reserved from a collator of 
ten, and two from one of fifty benefices. In all 
bulls that were obtained the true value of the 
benefice to be stated, otherwise the grace to be 
null and void. 

V. Appeal causes to be judged in partibus, i.e. 
in the parts where the matters lay, excepting 
important, or reserved cases. In other parti¬ 
culars the articles of the Sanction were continued, 
except that not a word was said about Annates. 
The opposition to this impost was thus with¬ 
drawn, and by a bull which followed the Con¬ 
cordat the payment was claimed [Dupuy, p. 68]. 

The Concordat was strongly opposed in the Par¬ 
liament, as it was also by the king’s council ; but 
in 1518 the Parliament published it with a pro¬ 
test. Towards the end of the century the clergy, 
who had struggled for the freedom of elections, 
appear to have acquiesced in the usurped rights 
of the sovereign rather than submit to the evil of 
yielding to the claims of the papacy. Thus the 
Concordat restored Annates and some other pri¬ 
vileges to Leo, and secured to Francis the nomi¬ 
nation to bishoprics and the higher benefices. 
With some slight modifications this Concordat 
remained in force until the Bevolution. 

The Pragmatic Sanction, (or rather the Councils 
of Constance and Basle,) was the foundation of 
the “ Galliean Liberties ” declared by the as¬ 
sembly of clergy in 1682. 'The assembly was 
called by Louis XIV., when Innocent XI. inter¬ 
posed in a contest between the king and those of 
his bishops who opposed his claim to administer 
the revenues and present to the benefices of 
vacant sees. [Begale.] Thirty-five bishops, and 
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as many proctors of the elergy, allowed the 
king’s claim: and extended it to dioceses in 
whieh it had not been received, publishing 
four propositions, which are commonly ealled 
“ The Galliean Liberties,” because they are decla¬ 
ratory of the ancient liberties of the Church. 
Those liberties, stated in a great number of parti¬ 
culars by the Canonists, are referred by Pithou to 
two fundamental maxims. 

I. That the Pope ean ordain or eommand 
nothing, whether general or particular, touching 
that whieh concerns the temporal matters of 
countries and lands under the obedience and 
sovereignty of the most Christian king : and that 
if he make any sueh eommand the king’s sub¬ 
jects, although they be elerks, are not bound to 
obey him in this respect. 

II. That although the Pope is reeognised as 
paramount in spiritual matters, yet in Prance his 
absolute and unlimited power has no place, but 
his power is restrained and bounded by the 
eanons and rules of the aneient couneils of the 
Chureli received in this kingdom. “ Et in hoe 
maxiiue eonsistit libertas Ecclesiae Gallieante,” as 
the University of Paris caused to be said in the 
full Court of Parliament, when it opposed the 
verification of the Bulls of the Cardinal of Am- 
boise’s legation [ Dupuy , pp. 13 and 20], In 
aeeordance with these fundamental maxims the 
assembly proposed its four Articles, to the follow¬ 
ing effect:— 

I. That neither St. Peter nor his successors 
received from God any power to interfere, direetly 
or indirectly, in what concerns the temporal 
interests of states : that kings eannot be deposed 
by them, nor their subjects freed from allegiance. 

II. That in the popes the full power over 
spiritual things is in sueh sort vested as that the 
deerees of Constanec eoneerning the authority of 
general councils are at the same time in full force 
and remain unshaken. 

III. That the exercise of the Apostolie power 
is to be regulated by the eanons of general coun¬ 
cils : and that the usages of the Galliean Church 
are to remain unshaken. 

IY. That although in questions of faith the 
ekief plaee belongs to the Pope, and his decrees 
extend to all particular ehurches, yet his judg¬ 
ment is not unalterable, 1 unless it have the eon- 
eurrenee of the Church universal. 

The Parliament and the universities registered 
these articles in all their extent, and a royal edict 
forbade that they should be called in question. 

The controversy respecting the Galliean liber¬ 
ties was several times revived during the reign of 
Louis XIY. Bossuet’s defence was published in 
1730. Its late publication was owing to the 
prospect of a reconciliation between the Courts 
of Franee and Pome after the death of Innoeent, 
whieh reconciliation actually took place, and 
engaged Louis to prohibit the publication of the 
book [Note to Maclaine's Mosheim, v. 156]. 
After the storm of the Revolution a Coneordat 
between Pius VII. and Bonaparte re-established 
the Freneh Chureh. The terms of this Con- 

1 “ Nec tamen irreformabile esse judicium. ” 
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cordat were a general resignation of bishops, both 
of those who had acknowledged the Revolution 
and those who had emigrated; presentation to 
the sees by the first Consul, and confirmation by 
the Pope; parish ministers appointed by the 
bishops and prefects conjointly ; the recognition 
of the Catholie religion, as that of the majority 
of the Freneh; ministers to have salaries, and 
the sale of ecclesiastical property to be sanctioned; 
the elergy to promise fidelity to the French Re¬ 
public [Annual Register, 1801, p. 281]. This 
Concordat was carried into effect in April 
1802. 

Concurrently with this Coneordat, the Govern¬ 
ment of the Consulate established Regulations or 
Organie Articles of the Galliean Chureh, the first 
of which is that no bull or missive shall be 
received and put in foree without the authority 
of the Government. In 1810 a deeree was issued 
by Bonaparte confirming the declaration of 1682. 
On the restoration of the Bourbons this Concor¬ 
dat was annulled, and the Concordat betwmen 
Leo and Francis was again re-established. [Re¬ 
port of Committee of House of Commons on the 
Regulations of Roman Catholic subjects in Foreign 
Countries, 1816. The Power of the Popes, or an 
Historical Essay on their Temporal Dominion, 
§c., Translated from the French. Two vols. 
London Dublin, 1838.] 

PRAISE. [Ritual.] 

PRAYER. The aet and habit of petitioning 
God for spiritual or pliysieal benefits which w r e 
eannot obtain without divine eo-operation. The 
term, as extended (in popular language) to other 
acts of devotion, is treated of elsewhere. [Adora¬ 
tion. Worship.] 

I. The Origin of Prayer. This is to be 
traced partly to a law of our nature, partly to the 
growth of human experience, and partly to direct 
injunctions given by God. 

[1.] As asking for what we want is an instinc¬ 
tive impulse of our nature in respeet to things 
obtainable from our fellow-men, so it may be 
safely alleged that an instinet moving us to ask 
God for what we want from Him is eo-extensive 
with the idea of Providence, that is with the idea 
that things are obtainable from God whieh are not 
otherwise obtainable. But this latter idea is 
universal in mankind, lying at the root of even 
the most degraded Fetiehism (which is an appeal 
to qualities untruly predicated of God), animating 
all deprecations of God’s anger by propitiatory 
rites, and forming a large element in all concep¬ 
tions of, or appeals to, His Love. From the low¬ 
est to the highest stages of human cultivation we 
find evidence of the use of prayer in some form ; 
and whether that fonn be the perverted one of 
idolatry, the primeval one of a sacrifieial system, 
or the etherealized one of mental aspiration, every 
form of it bears witness to a universal sense of 
dependence on God. If there w’ere no other way 
of accounting for the use of prayer, this would 
do so. 

[2.] But the human nature whieh thus instinc¬ 
tively petitions God for good, or for the removal 
of evil, has also gathered up a vast experience as 
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to tlie value of prayer -which, has confirmed suc¬ 
cessive generations in the use of it. Men have 
prayed, and have believed that their prayers have 
been heard and answered. Multitudes of men 
have lived and died in this conviction, and have 
handed on the conviction to others. And while 
there are, doubtless, large numbers, in every 
generation, of those who use prayer without per¬ 
ceiving any subsequent events that they can 
definitely associate with their petitions, yet the 
number has never been large of those who would 
entirely deny that such associations exist. It is 
easy to say that such impressions arc mistaken, 
but the great bulk of mankind has always believed 
otherwise; and the belief has been as strong 
among the highly cultivated as among the ignorant. 
Hence one generation after another lias used 
prayer, not only from an impulse to seek some 
Helper in their necessities, but because they in¬ 
herited the tradition of previous experience, or of 
a belief equivalent to experience in its practical 
force, and have gone to that Helper in the con¬ 
viction that they would not go in vain. 

[3.] Divine injunctions on the subject of prayer, 
especially addressed to Christians, are to be found 
in the ISfew Testament; but there are also many 
in the Old Testament which Christians take as 
directly or indirectly enforcing the duty upon 
them and illustrating its position in the sphere 
of Divine Providence. 

Prom the beginning it would seem that the 
idea of prayer had been impressed upon the mind 
of man by his Creator as much as the idea of 
sacrifice. Such an inference may legitimately be 
drawn from the words spoken by God to Cain, 
“shalt thou not be accepted” [Gen. iv. 7 ; cf. 
Job xlii. 8], especially when associated with a 
subsequent statement respecting the days of Seth, 
that “ then men began to call upon the Name of 
the Lord ” [ibid. 26]. A more certain illustration 
of the subject is found in the importunate inter¬ 
cession of Abraham for Sodom and Gomorrah 
[ibid, xviii.], and in Jacob’s petition for deliver¬ 
ance from Esau on his return to Canaan [ibid. 
xxxii. 9-12]. 

In the early patriarchal age, too, we find a 
direct statement made by God when He said to 
Abimelech, respecting Abraham’s wife, “How 
therefore restore the man his wife; for he is a 
prophet, and he shall pray for thee, and thou 
shalt live,” which is followed by the further 
statement, “ So Abraham prayed unto God : and 
God healed Abimelech” [Gen. xx. 7, 17]. So, 
in an age probably not very distant from that 
of Abraham, God said to the three friends of Job, 
“ Go to My servant Job, and offer up for your¬ 
selves a burnt-offering, and My servant Job shall 
pray for you, for him will I accept” [Job xlii. 
8]. In later times prayer is so constantly referred 
to as to shew that it formed part of the public and 
private religious system of the Jews in every age. 
We have, for example, the ritual prayer of Deut. 
xxvi. 5-15 ; the intercessions of Moses, of whom 
it is often said that he “ prayed for” the people, 
or for deliverance from calamity [Numb. xi. 12; 
Deut. ix. 26]; the prayer of Hannah [1 Sam. i. 
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10] : the touching words of Samuel, “Moreover, 
as for me God forbid that I should sin against 
the Lord in ceasing to pray for you ” [ibid. xii. 
23]; the frequent reference to prayer by David 
in his psalms; the public prayer of Solomon at 
the dedication of the Temple [1 Kings viii. 23- 
53]; the intercessions of Elijah [ibid. xvii. 21, 
xviii. 36], and Elisha [2 Kings vi. 17-20]; the 
prayers of Jonah out of the deep [Jonah ii. 1-9, 
iv. 2, 3]; that of Daniel in Babylon [Dan. vi. 10, 

11] ; and that of Ncheniiali after the return from 
captivity [Nell. ix. 5-38]. 

In the New Testament the primary law of 
Christian prayer is to be found in our Lord’s 
answer to the request of His disciples, “ Lord, 
teach us to pray ” [Lord’s Prayer] ; in the great 
example given by our Lord’s own habit of fre¬ 
quent, long-continued, and repeated prayer [Mark 
i. 35 ; Luke v. 16, vi. 12, ix. 29, xxii. 44]; in 
Ilis special commands, “Pray for them that 
despitefully use you” [Matt. v. 44], “pray to thy 
Father Who is in secret ” [ibid. vi. 6], watch and 
pray that ye enter not into temptation ” [ibid. 
xxvi. 41]; in His promises as to the fulfilment of 
prayer [Matt. vi. 6 ;' Mark xi. 24; Luke xi. 9]; 
and in His parable of the Pharisee and the publi¬ 
can, which was spoken with the express object of 
teaching “that men ought always to pray, and 
not to faint” [Luke xviii. 1]; and, lastly, in the 
general command which He gave among His latest 
words, “Watch ye therefore, and pray always, 
that ye may be accounted -worthy to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and to stand 
before the Son of Man” [Luke xxi. 36]. 

How those who first followed Christ carried 
out His teaching in their own practice, and handed 
it on to succeeding generations in their writings, 
is shewn in many places of the New Testament. 
It is enough to instance the Apostles and others 
continuing “in prayer and supplication” during 
the interval between our Lord’s Ascension and 
the day of Pentecost [Acts i. 16] ; their supplica¬ 
tions on occasion of the first outburst of persecu¬ 
tion [ibid. iv. 24, 30]; the “ prayer -without 
ceasing” that “ was made to God for” St. Peter 
during his imprisonment [ibid. xii. 5] ; the prayer 
of Paul and Silas in prison [ibid. xvi. 25] ; the 
kneeling down and praying on the seashore at 
Miletus when Paul was parting from the Church 
of Ephesus [ibid. xx. 36] ; and, lastly, such direct 
apostolic injunctions as “ continuing instant in 
prayer” [Pom. xii. 12]; “continue in prayer, 
and watch in the same” [Coloss. iv. 2] ; “ watch 
unto prayer ” [1 Peter iv. 7] ; “ in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God” [Phil, 
iv. 6] ; “I will, therefore, that men pray every¬ 
where” [1 Tim. ii. 8]; “Is any among you 
afflicted 1 ? let him pray” [James v. 13]; “pray 
without ceasing” [1 Thess. v. 17]. 

II. The Effect of Prayer. Such multiplied 
examples of praying persons, comprehending some 
among the greatest and wisest of men, and cul¬ 
minating in the example of our Lord Jesus, bear 
strong witness to the value of prayer, as well as 
to its general applicability to mankind; to great 
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and lowly, wise and simple, educated and ignorant. 
Such testimony is corroborated by the decided 
character of the injunctions given by God and 
His authorized servants; which could not possibly 
have been given unless prayer be a great reality, 
having an important place in the relations which 
exist between God and man. Such solemn words 
respecting it are quite irreconcileable with the 
idea that the habit of prayer is a mere super¬ 
stition; nor is such an idea consistent with the 
continuous, persistent, and universal adoption of 
it which is found among mankind. Men have 
prayed, and do pray, because they think that 
prayer is of use to them, and that there is an 
eternal law of God’s Providence, “ Ask and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you” [Matt, 
vii. 7]. 

It is so generally allowed that a habit of prayer 
has a reflex moral action for good on the mind of 
the person using it, that nothing need be said in 
support of such an opinion. Perhaps, indeed, 
too much importance is attached to this idea, of 
which there is little or no trace in Holy Scripture. 
But it may be said, in passing, that the admission 
of such a reflex action is also an admission (to no 
small extent) that prayer is not a mere fiction but 
a great reality, for no moral good could be expected 
to result, or could result, from the constant use of 
what, if it is not a reality, must be mere Feticlusm. 

But the testimony of Holy Scripture as to the 
efficacy of prayer goes much further than to its 
efficacy by reflex action. Some of the passages 
already quoted point very decidedly to a relation 
between the reception or non-reception of benefits, 
and the prayer or non-prayer for them ; but there 
are many other, and even more decided, illustra¬ 
tions of this relation. Abraham prayed for child¬ 
ren, and God gave him Ishmael [Gen. xv. 3] ; 
he prayed that Ishmael might “live before” God, 
even though he was not the seed of promise, and 
God said, “As for Ishmael, I have heard thee” 
[ibid. xvii. 18, 20]; Isaac “ intreated the Lord 
for his wife . . . and the Lord was intreated of 
him” [ibid. xxv. 21] ; a plague of fire came upon 
Israel, “and when Moses prayed unto the Lord' 
the fire was quenched ” [Numb. xi. 2], even as he 
entreated for the removal of plagues sent on 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and his prayers were 
heard [Exod. ix. 27, 33, x. 16, 19]; David prayed 
for the removal of the pestilence, and the Lord 
said to the angel, “ It is enough : stay now thine 
hand” [2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 17]; Solomon prayed 
for God’s blessing on Israel, and the Lord said 
unto him, “ I have heard thy prayer ” [2 Chron. 
vii. 12]; Elijah “prayed earnestly that it might 
not rain, and it rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed again, and the heaven gave rain, and the 
earth brought forth her fruit” [James v. 17, 18]; 
Hezekiah prayed for recovery from sickness, and 
even for the postponement of death, and was 
answered by restoration to health and fifteen more 
years of life, God saying “ I have heard thy prayer, 
I have seen thy tears, behold, I will heal thee” 
[2 Kings xx. 5]. It is, however, unneces- 
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sary to multiply such examples, for it is quite 
clear that Holy Scripture constantly represents 
God as “hearkening to the prayer” of His ser¬ 
vants, as often giving them what they desired, 
and as sometimes withholding it even though 
“ besought thrice ” [2 Cor. xii. 8]; and in either 
case shewing that there is a definite relation 
between the “ asking” and the “ receiving,” be¬ 
tween the prayer of man and the Providence of 
God. Under a conviction that such is the case 
mankind has acted age after age in the spirit of 
David’s words, “ 0 Thou that hearest prayer, unto 
Thee shall all flesh come” [Psa. lxv. 2]. 

Against the testimony and experience of so 
many ages of mankind the objections of a small 
minority, who rate their own speculations at a far 
higher value, are not of much importance, but 
they must not pass unnoticed. Such objections 
are generally resolvable into two propositions : 
[1] Eirst, that if God has foreordained all events, 
no prayer can alter His Will; and [2] secondly, 
that if God is Omniscient, it is useless to inform 
Him of our wants. 

To the first of these difficulties it may be 
answered that the Will of God and the foreknow¬ 
ledge of God are not truly represented when they 
are spoken of as if they were an unalterable Des¬ 
tiny. It is part of the Image of God in man that 
the latter possesses free-will, and how can it be 
supposed that does not exist in the Divine Person 
the likeness of which is so conspicuous in the 
human person 1 It is most illogical to set up our 
speculations about a foreordaining Will in opposi¬ 
tion to plain revelations about the working of 
that Will, such as are contained in the many 
scriptural records of answers to prayer. But it is 
still more illogical to leave out of sight the con¬ 
sideration that answers to prayer are themselves 
to be taken as a part of the foreordained course of 
events, and that prayers themselves are among 
the circumstances which God’s Will has fore¬ 
ordained. The difficulty is, in reality, not to 
understand 7zcu0 answers to prayer can be recon¬ 
ciled with a foreordained course of circumstances 
and events, but why God has ordained that they 
should form part of that course. But this diffi¬ 
culty is simply one of those mysteries which en¬ 
compass the great question of free-will ; and it is 
no unfairness to ourselves as intellectual beings 
to say that there is little or no hope of ever 
coming to a perfect understanding of such mys¬ 
teries without a further revelation from God, or 
a further exaltation of man’s mental powers. 

The second objection follows in the same 
groove. It is certain, by God’s own revelation 
of Himself, that He is Omniscient; and it is also 
certain, by His own revelations of His Will, that 
He requires men to petition Him as well as to 
offer Him a pure service of adoration. Our 
blessed Lord said to His Apostles, “ your Heavenly 
Father knowetli that ye have need of all these 
things”—food, drink, and clothing [Matt. vi. 32]; 
and yet He taught them also to say “ Give us this 
day our daily bread” [ibid. 11], and enjoined 
prayer in the words, “ Ask and it shall be given 
you, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
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opened unto you ” [ibid. vii. 7], in tlie very same 
discourse. How shall we reconcile these two 
opposite, or apparently opposite, facts, that a 
beneficent God knows our wants before we can 
name them, and is loving enough to satisfy them 
without being asked to do so, and yet requires us 
to put those wants before Him in prayer, and to 
ask Him to satisfy them? We cannot reconcile 
them. They are facts that depend for their ex¬ 
planation on mysteries of God’s nature, which He 
permits to remain mysteries. But it is quite as 
certain that He has imposed the law of prayer, as 
it is that He has revealed Himself to be Omnis¬ 
cient • and while it would be very illogical to 
accept the revelation as true and to reject the law 
as false, it would also be folly to accept both as 
true, and yet to refuse to act on the law because 
we cannot reconcile it with the revelation. But 
although it is not within the reach of our know- 
ledge to reconcile these seemingly opposed facts, 
it is within our knowledge that God is infinitely 
good and loving as well as Omniscient, and that 
He would neither have given men an instinctive 
impulse to pray if prayer had been a mere mockery, 
nor have imposed upon them a law that they 
should pray unless such a law had been necessary 
for their welfare. 

Difficulties respecting prayer do not, however, 
occur to a devotional intellect, for such an intel¬ 
lect, though it may as incessantly crave after 
knowledge as an undevotional one, has less con¬ 
fidence in its powers as an ultimate court of appeal 
from the decision of which nothing is exempt. A 
devotional intellect recognises the existence of 
mysteries, and especially that greatest of all mys¬ 
teries, the Nature of God. The resting-point for 
such an intellect, in respect to theories of prayer, 
will be found in the example and words of Christ 
"Who prayed, “ Father, if Thou be willing, remove 
this cup from Me,” and added, “ Nevertheless, 
not My will, but Thine be done” [Luke xxii. 
42]. It will know that God’s will must be the 
ultimate law of all events, yet will dare to follow 
the example of Christ, and ask that “if it be pos¬ 
sible” such and such things may be granted. Even 
if that which is asked for be not granted, there 
will always be one answer to such a prayer, 
that of strength from heaven rvhich earth cannot 
give. 

PRAYER FOR THE DEAD. A custom 
which has prevailed in many nations, and may 
be regarded as founded on the instincts of human 
nature; for when the soul departs into the unseen 
world it is natural for survivors to pray for its 
welfare on the same principle that we pray for each 
other’s wellbeing and happiness in this world. 

The doctrine and practice came, however, to the 
Christian Church through the Jews. Christianity, 
it must be remembered, is not -a new religion or 
the primary revelation of the Divine Will. God 
revealed Himself' to mankind from an early period, 
and though especially to one nation only, still a 
revelation of His will had been made, the lead¬ 
ing particulars of which were necessarily un¬ 
changeable, though, as regards certain unessential 
points, suited to the Jews only. Christianity, it 


might therefore be supposed a priori, would not 
essentially differ from Judaism, each proceeding 
from the same unchangeable Author. But the con¬ 
nexion of the two religions is still closer and more 
intimate : one was the type and the other the anti¬ 
type, and thus Christianity may be said to be Juda¬ 
ism in its complete and perfect form and develop¬ 
ment : signs and types changed into correspond¬ 
ing realities, and the teaching of the Law and 
Prophets imposed in their full significance and 
meaning [Matt. v. 17-19]. We cannot therefore 
expect to find in Christianity what may be called 
a new revelation of the Divine Will or a com¬ 
plete system of truth, nor can we doubt that the 
Apostles taught the doctrines or usages of existing 
Judaism (which generally they were commanded 
by our Lord to receive, see Matt, xxiii. 2, 3), un¬ 
less they were manifest corruptions of the Divine 
Law. But by the fact of their teaching them, such 
doctrines or usages were stamped with Divine 
authority or sanction. 

This explains the fact, that although prayer 
for the dead prevailed in the Church from the 
earliest period, and is at least indirectly confirmed 
by the teaching of the New Testament, yet we 
do not find that it was expressly commanded by 
our Lord and His Apostles. Prayer for the dead 
was a Jewish custom for many ages before our 
Lord’s coming, and it was incorporated by Apostles 
and inspired teachers into the practical system of 
the Christian Church. That it was the usage of 
the Jewish Church more than one hundred 
years before Christ is clear from the well-known 
passage in Maccabees, where Judas, offering a 
sin-offering, “made a reconciliation for the dead 
that they might be delivered from sin” [2 Mace, 
xii. 43-45]—a statement, from which the belief 
of the Jews may clearly be inferred, that certain 
sins committed in this world and now unrepented 
of, may be forgiven in the world to come. If this 
be denied the offering of Judas was useless or 
unprofitable, and the belief that the dead can be 
benefited by prayer, on which the practice is founded, 
necessarily falls to the ground. 

But the efficacy of prayer for the pardon of the 
sins of the departed, is clearly intimated by our 
Lord’s teaching in the Gospels: He implies that 
some, though not all, sins which are here com¬ 
mitted, may be forgiven in the world to come; 
and thus teaches that prayer for the dead rests on 
a true and certain foundation, and there can be no 
doubt that He thus, implicitly at least, sanctions the 
usacre. Yicw together these truths—that sin com- 
mitted in tins world may be forgiven in the world 
to come, and the efficacy of prayer is all-prevailing, 
since our Lord assures us that 'whatsoever we ask 
the Father in His name, He will grant to us— 
and the inference is undeniable. The love of sur¬ 
vivors indeed will not ask for a positive command 
to pray for departed relatives; natural affection 
alone will complete the argument and irresistibly 
enjoin the precept. 

Our Lord says that “whosoever speaketh 
against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world nor in the world to 
come” [Matt. xii. 32], whence, by only excluding 
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from forgiveness in the world to eome the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, He may he understood 
to imply that less offenees may he forgiven : such 
is the interpretation of aneient, and also of some 
eminent modern, commentators. We are also 
told to agree with our adversary whilst we are in 
the way with him (i.e. during the present life), 
since otherwise we shall he cast into prison, and 
not eome forth till we have paid the last farthing 
[Matt. v. 27], where it is obviously implied, that 
when, hut not until, the debt is discharged, we 
shall he delivered from prison—a “ prison” never 
signifying according to Scriptural usage the plaee 
of eternal punishment. 1 

Again, St. Peter in his first epistle, speaking of 
our Lord’s deseent to Hades, says that He preaehed 
the Gospel [iii. 19, 20, iv. 6] to the Antediluvians 
who were then in prison (c/reAa/of). They had been 
disobedient in the days of Noah, and perished at 
the Deluge, God bringing the Flood upon the 
world of the ungodly [2 Pet. ii. 5]. Our Lord an¬ 
nounced the glad tidings of redemption to them, and 
thus fulfilled the prophecy of Zechariah [ix. 11], 
that Messiah by the Blood of His covenant would 
deliver the prisoners out of the pit where there 
is no water,—a kind of prison often used in the 
East. It cannot be supposed, with the teach¬ 
ing of our Lord and His Apostles before us, that 
prayer for the dead is necessarily fruitless or un¬ 
availing ; or that imperfect Christians, or those to 
whom the Gospel has not been preached, are 
altogether beyond the hope of mercy and for¬ 
giveness. 

The first Christian writer who mentions prayer 
for the dead is Tertullian : but he speaks of the 
usage as well-known and long established in the 
Church : thus he says that prayers were annually 
offered on the birth-day of the martyrs or the 
day of their martyrdom: 2 he explains “paying 
the last farthing” that the soul pays something 
in the delay of the resurrection, 3 and speaks of a 
widow praying for the soul of her husband. 4 St. 
Augustine often alludes to the universal usage of 
the Chureh to pray for all regenerated in Christ 

1 “Non autem onmes veniunt in sempiternas posnas 
quae post ilium judicium sunt future, qui post mortem 
sustinent temporales. Nam quibusdam, quod in isto non 
remittitur, remitti in future sajeulo [Matt. xii. 32], i.e. ne 
futuri sjBculi seterno supplicio puniantur, jam supra dixi- 
mus” [St. Augustine, De Civitale , lib. xxi. e. 13]. Ols- 
liausen thus comments on Matt. v. 26: “That we are 
not to understand eternal punishment under ‘not come 
out of prison till he has paid the last farthing,’ but only 
a transition state is shewn, first by <pv\aK~r) (prison), which 
never denotes the place of eternal punishment, and also 
by ecas av (until), which points to a definite limit.” And 
more fully in his note on Matt, xviii. 34, where he says, 
“ The formula ‘deliver into prison till he lias paid all that 
is due,’ still demands here our especial consideration in 
its connexion with the creditor. Already at Matt. v. 26, 
we remarked that it would not denote everlasting punish¬ 
ment ; in the words ?cos od (until) it is implied obviously 
that a limit is fixed. . . . The <pv\aKy (prison) here is 
thus ("A6i?s) s Hades, the general assembling-place of the 
dead who did not die in the Lord, but all of whom it 
does by no means follow shall sink into eternal condem¬ 
nation.” [Clark’s translation in loe .] 

* De Corona, e. 3. 3 j) e Anirna, e. 58. 

4 De Exhortatione Castitatis, c. 11. 
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(i.e. the baptized), though whether, or in what 
degree, prayer would be profitable and availing, 
depended upon the present life. 5 And St. Chry¬ 
sostom says that it was not in vain enjoined as a 
law by the Apostles (ivopoderyd'/] vtto rwv ’Awocr- 
toAov) that a memorial of the dead should be 
made in the solemn mysteries, as knowing that 
great gain resulteth to them and great assistance. 6 
Aiirius, a heretic of the fourth century, first 
alleged that the practice was useless. It is only 
in the present life, he argued, that a man can do 
anything, as pray and give alms; and such prayers 
set aside the necessity for a holy life, since, if 
the prayer and almsgiving of others can avail for 
the departed, their own good works whilst on 
earth are not really needed. The reasonings of 
Aerius were answered by St. Epiphanius 7 and 
St. Augustine, s who vindicated the apostolicity 
of the universal usage of the Church. 

Prayer for the dead was especially, though not 
exclusively, connected with the offering of the 
Eueharistic sacrifice, the names of the living, and 
also of the dead who were commemorated, being 
read from what were ealled Diptychs by the 
deacon, when the Eueharistic sacrifice was offered. 9 
We find in all extant liturgies prayers for the par¬ 
don of the sins and the rest of the departed; 
there being no liturgy in use for fifteen hundred 
years after Christ, in which the immemorial usage 
of the Church was not recognised. It was first 
laid aside in the sixteenth century by Calvin 
and others, (though allowing that it was the usage 
of the Primitive Church,) mainly for subjective 
reasons, as they are called, sueh as that if a man 
died in a state of grace he had no need of prayer 
for his soul’s welfare, or if he died in sin prayer 
could not benefit him, but must necessarily be 
unprofitable and useless ( and also in opposition 
to the doetrine of purgatory. The Chureh of Eng¬ 
land recognizes the doctrine of prayer for the 
dead, 10 which, though fallen into popular desue¬ 
tude, has not at any time, since the Reformation, 
been wholly lost or forgotten. The reasons why 
the dead should be prayed for, the benefit sup¬ 
posed to be derived from sueh prayers, and the 
general teaching of the Church on the subject, will 
be found in the artiele Purgatory. 
PRAXEANISM. [Patripassianism.] 

PREACHING. The office of preacher, or pro- 
claimer of the truth of God, dates back almost to 
the first ages of the world. Noah, “the eighth 

5 De Cura pro Mort. lib. i. c. 17. 

6 Comment, in Philip, horn. 3. 7 Hares. 55 sive 75. 

8 De Hcercsibus, 53. 

8 Apost. Constit. lib. via. c. 12; St. Cyril, Lat. Myst. 
v. 8; St. Clirysos. Com. 41 in 1 Cor. 

w Thus “in the office of the judge promoted by Breeks 
v. Woolfrey, it was held that the following inscription 
‘Spes mea Christas,’ ‘pray for the soul of J. Woolfrey,’ 

‘ it is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead’ 
[2 Mace. xii. 46] . , . was not illegal, as by no canon or 
authority of the Chureh in these realms had the practice 
of praying for the dead been expressly prohibited. ” Vide 
Stephen’s Book of Common Prayer with Notes, where Sir 
H. Jenner’s judgment on the above case, of which the 
summary is quoted is given at full length. Inscriptions 
on tombs with prayer for the souls of the departed from 
1547 to 1782 are given in Hieruraia Anglicana [pp. 320-4]. 
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person,” was “a preacher ( Ki)pv £) of righteous¬ 
ness” [2 Pet. ii. 5] to “ the world of the ungodly.” 
The prophets were not only foretellers of the 
future, hut preachers, warning of God’s judgments, 
denouncing the wickedness of His rebellious 
people, and delivering what “ the Lord spake by 
them” [2 Sam. xxiii. 2]. St. John the Baptist 
was the preacher of the coming Messiah, and his 
message Avas repentance. Our Lord Avent Avith 
the twehve “ throughout e\ T ery city and village, 
preaching and shewing the glad tidings of the 
kingdom of God ” [Luke viii. 1]. The Apostles 
“ preached through Jesus the resurrection of the 
dead ” [Acts iv. 2]. They that Avere scattered 
abroad after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
“ went everyAvliere preaching the word” [Acts 
viii. 4]. St. Paul bids his son in the faith, the 
Bishop of Ephesus, “preach tlieA\ r ord” [2 Tim. 
iv. 2], 

God has been pleased to send His message 
through man to his felloAV-man, and the prophet, 
foreseeing Avith joy the blessings of gospel times 
could say, “ Hoav beautiful are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace !” [Isa. lii. 7.] 

Hence, in the ancient Church preaching held a 
deservedly important place. The sermon formed 
a part of the “ rnissa catechumenorum,” that all 
might receive instruction from it. St. Justin 
Martyr, in his early account of Christian Avorskip 
[a.d. 140], says, “When the reader has finished, 
he Avho presides (Trpoecrrws, the bishop or presi¬ 
dent) admonishes and exhorts by word of mouth 
(oid Xoyov) to the imitation of their noble deeds,” 
?. e. Avliat they had just heard of the apostles and 
prophets from Holy Writ. 

In ancient times preaching was a duty which 
belonged of right to the bishop alone. St. Justin 
Martyr, as Ave have seen, names the ^poecrrws as 
preacher. In Africa, St. Augustine was the first 
presbyter Avho preached in the presence of the bishop 
[Possid. Vit. Ang. 5]. This Avas about a.d. 391. 
The Council of Laodicea [a.d. 366] bears Aidtness 
to the same custom, and the Council in Trullo 
[a.d. 691] speaks of preaching as the bishop’s 
duty every day, and especially on the Lord’s-day. 
[Labbe’s Condi, iv., 1151.] But in time, as Avas 
needful, priests Avere more commonly alloAved to 
preach. The Council of Yaison [a.d. 529] orders 
that “ for the edification of all the churches, and 
the greater benefit of the Avhole people, presbyters 
should have poAver to preach, not only in the cities, 
but in all parishes” [ibid, iv., 1680], Deacons, 
though not allowed to preach, might read homilies 
in case of necessity, as the same council pro¬ 
vides, “ Si presbyter, aliqua mfirmitate prolii- 
bente, per se ipsum non poluerit prmdicare, sanc¬ 
torum patrum homilke a diaeonibus recitentur.” 
[. Ibid .] 

In certain special cases these strict regulations 
as to preaching Avere not observed. We find 
Origen, Avliile yet a layman, not only expounding 
privately in the catechetical school at Alexandria, 
by the appointment of the bishop, but also preach¬ 
ing in church. This was during his visit to the 
Holy Land in a.d. 215, and by desire of Alexander, 
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Bishop of Jerusalem, and Theoetistus, Bishop of 
Ccesarea. When Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
remonstrated, Alexander quoted various precedents 
for the course he had taken [Euseb. Ecc. Hist. \ T i. 
19]. The fourth Council of Carthage [a.d. 398] 
ordains “Laicus prmsentibus cleric is, nisi ipsi 
jubentibus, docere non audeat,” which implies that 
laymen might so teach if requested. The same 
council [Labbe,ii. 1207] expressly forbade Avomen, 
even though learned and holy, to speak in the 
churches, in accordance Avith St. Paul’s teaching 
[1 Cor. xiv. 34], and Avith the universal custom 
of the Church; and heretics only Avere accustomed 
to contravene this order of the Church. [St. 
Epiphan. Ilccres. xlix. lxxviii. &c.] It is clear 
that any cases of lay preaching Avere exceptional. 
St. Leo forbids monks to undertake this duty 
[Epp. cxviii. 2, cxix. 6]; and St. Jerome says 
“ it was an usurpation of an office which did not 
belong to them.” [De Scriptor. xxxvi., contra 
Vigilant, ii. 400.] 

In some places there Avere frequent short ser¬ 
mons or addresses at one service. The Apostolic 
Constihitions say, “ Let the presbyters, but not 
all, exhort the people ; and last of all, the bishop, 
Avho is like unto the governor of the ship ” [ii. 
57]. Instances of the same custom are recorded 
in St. Chrysostom [Horn, ii., de verb. Isaice], 
and St. Augustine [Serm. in Psalm, cxxxi. 
&c.]. At certain seasons there were sermons 
daily, e.g. St. Chrysostom’s homilies on Genesis 
and those De Statuis Avere so preached in Lent. 
Origen too used to preach almost daily, as Pam- 
phiius records. [Apol. pro Origen ., Origen, Opp. 
i. 756.] 

Extempore preaching was frequent. Origen’s 
homilies Avere thus delivered, and it Avas not until 
the age of sixty that he alloAved them to be taken 
doAvn in Avriting [Euseb. vi. 36]. St. Chrysostom 
too sometimes delivered extempore discourses 
[Sozomen, viii. c. 18], as did St. Gregory [Horn. 
xl. in Evv.]. 

The sermons were frequently very short, 1 the 
Avhole service lasting, according to St. Chrysostom 
[Horn, xlviii. de Inscript. Allans'], not more than 
tAvo hours. The salutation, “ Pax vobis,” which 
usually preceded holy offices, also preceded ser¬ 
mons, and the people replied, “ And Avith thy 
spirit” [St. Clirys. Horn. iii. in Coloss., &c.] 
They concluded Avith the ascription to the 
Blessed Trinity. The usual custom at one time 
Avas for the preacher to sit (the position of an 
authorized teacher), and for the people to stand 
as reverent disciples. So St. Augustine says [Horn. 
xlix. de Diversis], “lit ergo vos non diu teneam, 
prresertim quia ego sedens loquor, vos stando 
laboratis.” And Eusebius records of Constantine 
that Avlien he Avas solicited to sit down on his 
throne during the delivery of a discourse at the 
palace, he refused, saying, that “ it was fit that 
men should stand to hear discourses of things 
divine.” [Euseb. De Vit. Constant, iv. c. 33.] 

But this custom was not unHersal, for St. 
Justin Martyr says, “ that as soon as the bishop’s 

1 See instances quoted by Bingham, bk. xiv. c. 4, sec. 
21, from St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, and others. 
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sermon was ended they all rose up in prayer 
together” [Apol. i. 67]. The Apostolical Con¬ 
stitutions also mention that the people sat during 
the sermon [ii. c. 58]. 

The sermons were often received with expres¬ 
sions of applause and acclamation, such as clap¬ 
ping of hands, stamping of feet, and such cries as 
“ orthodox,” “ thirteenth apostle,” &c. This St. 
C-hrysostom, St. Augustine, and St. Jerome ear¬ 
nestly endeavoured to restrain, the latter, e. g., 
saying, “ When thou art teaching in church, let 
not the applause of the people hut their groans 
he excited, and let the tears of thy listeners he 
thy commendation” [Jerom. ad Nepot. ii.]. 

In the Book of Common Prayer the sermon is 
appointed to come after the Nicene Creed. It thus 
forms a part of the Church’s most solemn service, 
though of course usage has sanctioned preaching 
at other times. A “ form of prayer to he used 
hy all preachers before their sermons” is appointed 
in the fifty-fifth canon. The marriage service, hy 
providing a short homily for use, “ if there he no 
sermon,” implies that it is considered suitable to 
have one; and up to a.d. 1661 the rubric ex¬ 
pressly provided for the celebration of Holy Com¬ 
munion, with a sermon “ wherein ordinarily . . . 
the office of a man and wife shall he declared, 
according to Holy Scripture.” The various “ex¬ 
hortations” which are to he found in the Book of 
Common Prayer are also short homilies of a simi¬ 
lar character, which were placed where they are 
at a time when preaching had fallen into very 
general disuse, and when homiletic instruction 
was considered to he especially necessary. 

PREBENDARY, one ■who holds a benefice 
called a prebend in a cathedral or collegiate 
church. 

Among the Romans “ Praebenda ” was fuel and 
salt provided hy a town for a royal envoy [Hor. 
Serin, i. 5], and in canon law it designates a 
stated income derived from land, tithes, a church, 
and crops, offerings at an altar, endowment hy a 
founder, or some fixed source. A prebend is the 
right of receiving certain revenues in a cathedral 
or collegiate church, attached to certain duties, 
for the performance of which a stipend is allotted; 
and tenable without a canonry; the latter being 
a spiritual and incorporeal title, independent of 
any stipend, and embracing reception into a 
brotherhood ; the right of a stall in choir, and a 
vote in chapter: sometimes the former is called 
a prebend simple, and the latter a prebend canoni¬ 
cal. A prebend may be held by a layman. A 
clerical prebendary is of necessity also a canon, 
and the Council of Lateran [a.d. 1179] allowed 
in consequence no presentation to a canonry, 
except when it was vacant. In the cathedrals 
of the new foundation the prebend is a share in 
the commune, a yearly dividend. 

At Bangor, the prsecentor, chancellor, and 
three canons held “ nihil prebends,” that is, 
their stalls were unendoAved and maintained by 
means of corrodies, pensions, and oblations. 
The bishops at Lincoln, Lichfield, Chichester, 
Lincoln, and Salisbury, held prebends, as did 
dignitaries like the deans of Chichester, Wells, 
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and Lichfield, the precentors of Chichester, 
Lincoln, Lichfield, York, and St. Asaph, the 
chancellors of Lincoln, Salisbury, Lichfield, Llan- 
datf, and St. David’s, the treasurers of York, St. 
Asaph, and Lichfield, the subdean of Lincoln, 
and certain abbots at Chichester, York, Wells, 
and Salisbury. The bishop usually has the sole 
collation to a prebend, but at Chichester two 
attached to offices are in the gift of the dean and 
chapter, and at Lincoln one is held with the 
vicarage of Gainsborough. Six prebends at St. 
Asaph are said to be “ cursal” either cura salutis 
with cure of souls, or, as at St. David’s, as preach¬ 
ers within certain circuits. The late Cathedral 
Act, although it dispossessed prebendaries of 
their income, left their duties and privileges 
untouched; it also changed the previous title of 
prebendary into that of canon in the new foun¬ 
dations. 

A prebend is a benefice which took its origin 
in the distribution of the commune in equal por¬ 
tions in the eleventh century. As it is the duty 
of canons to act with the bishop as his brethren in 
council, they Avere required to be in holy orders, 
and certain prebends out of the church-revenues 
Avere assigned to them. The inferior clergy were 
often called portionists or demi-prebendaries, 
Quartanarians or Tertians, according to the rate 
of their stipends. A prebend is not of the sub¬ 
stance of a canonry, except it is “born of a 
canonry, tanquam filia a matre,” according to the 
canonists, Avhereas honorary canons are said to 
have “nomen sine re,” and an empty title, having 
neither a stall in choir nor a vote in ^chapter, 
although of custom or by concession of a chapter 
they may have a stall and place in choir, being 
neither bound to residence nor restricted with 
regard to tenure of benefices as the true canon is. 
The “ commune” or “rnassa,” formerly devoted to 
the support of the bishop and chapter, Avas at length 
divided among the several members of the latter 
in proportionate portions for their maintenance. 
This took place definitely at Lichfield in the time 
of Adehvald [c. 847, Angl. Sacr. ii. 431], or of 
Bishop Peche in the tAvelftli century [BroAvne 
Willis, i. 425], and at York by Archbishop 
Thomas [Stubs, 1708]. The earliest prebend 
with a distinct title Avas that of Neaufld at Rouen, 
founded in 1095; at St. Paul’s the apportion¬ 
ment of prebends began, if it Avas not completed, 
before the arrival of William I. Robert Bloet 
[a.d. 1092-1123] at Lincoln added tAventy-onc 
prebends to an equal number founded by his pre¬ 
decessor [a.d. 1070-92; Ang. Sacr. i. 515, GodAvin, 
232]. Bishop Hilary endoAved one at Chichester; 
but it Avas not until about the time of EdAvard I. 
that distinctly named prebends can be traced in 
England. At the close of the tenth century, Iioav- 
ever, Reginald of Durham mentions that “the clergy 
of Lindisfarne, like secular canons, as they are 
uoav called,” held prebends from the Church, and 
discharged their monastic duties in ecclesiastical 
offices [c. xvi.]; and at Lichfield, Ethehvald in 
822 allotted distinct prebends to the secular clergy 
and set over them a provost [Ang. Sacr. i. 463]"; 
at Wells, Bishop Robert [a.d. 1136-59] severed 
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the prebends which had hitherto been in com¬ 
mon \_Ang. Sac. i. 561]. 

On the first constitution of cathedrals preben¬ 
daries were divided into three grades, priests, 
deacons, and sub-deacons; so many of each attend¬ 
ing in quarterly courses for duty in the choir: but 
at length the division into simplices, or non-resi- 
dentes, and residentiarii, stagiarii, or stationarii 
canonici, took effect, many preferring to reside 
at their prebends, substituting vicars in tlicir 
places as deputies in choir, and paying a certain 
fine by way of composition to the residentiary 
canons. [Maillane, Du Droit Canonique, iv. 
449. Beyerlinck, iv. 558. Tliomassin, Vet. et 
Nov. Eccles. Disc. 1. iii. c. 7-10. Van Espcn, Jus 
XJniv. Eccles. p. i. tit. 8. Lyndwood, Prov. 1. iii. 
tit. 7, nota e, p. 144. Walcott’s Cathedralia. ] 

PREDESTINATION. [Election.] 
PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST. The Eter¬ 
nity of the Second Person in the Blessed Trinity 
—that He was in the beginning, and is from the 
beginning, before all worlds—is asserted by the 
Church under the term “ Pre-existence ” [Word], 
against all who assign a commencement to the 
existence of Christ. First, and most properly, 
against the Photinians, 1 who taught that Christ 
did not exist before His birth of the "Virgin ; the 
Word named by St. John being, in their heretical 
scheme, not a Person, but an emanation only 
from the Godhead, which descended upon the 
Son of Mary and constituted Him the Son of 
God. Second, against the Arians, who allowed 
indeed that Christ was before the foundation of 
the world, but asserted that His existence had a 
beginning, 2 that He was created out of nothing. 
[Eternal Generation.] 

PRE-EXISTENCE OF MATTER. This here¬ 
tical tenet supposes matter to be coeval with the 
Deity, whose creative work was what may be 
called the secondary act of creation, not creation 
in its proper and peculiar sense of production out 
of nothing. Scripture is clear against this tenet. 
For St. Paul’s words [Heb. xi. 3], though their 
construction is disputed [see Alford’s note], must 
ultimately yield the sense given them by Chrysos¬ 
tom, e£ o vk ovtcov rd ovra k—oiijwev 6 0eos [see also 
Horn. iii. in Gen.~\, in accordance with the belief 
of the Jews [2 Macc. vii. 28]. 

The tenet of the pre-cxistence of matter is, in 
its consequences, the worst form of heresy. If 
matter be coeval with the Deity, 3 it must be self-ex* 

1 Soerat. Hist. Eec.ii. 19, 24; Sozom. Hist. Ece. iv. 5 ; 
Epiplian. Harcs. 74. Photimis was condemned in the 
Council of Antioch, A.n. 344. Dollinger considers this 
a Council of Semiarians. So also Lardner, Credibility , 
pt. ii. ch. lxxxix., where arc brought together the several 
statements of the ancients regarding Pliotinus. He was 
also condemned in the Council at Milan, a. d. 347 [Har- 
duin, Concil. i. p. 683-4], and again at Pome, by Julius, 
A.D. 349 [ibid. i. p. 689-90]. He was finally deposed by 
a Council of Eastern bishops at Sirmium, A.D. 357 [ibid. 
i. p. 701-2 ; Newman’s Arians, p. 334]. 

2 Toi>s Xtyovras yv tots ore oiiK yv, sal irplv yevvyOyvai 
oi jk yv, sal Sn 0; ovk 6vruv iyevero . . . avaOeyArfei y 
. . . ltac\y(rLa. 

3 “ Ita Hcrmogcnes duos dcos infert. Materiam parein 

T)eo infert.” [Tertullian, Adv. Hcrmog. ed. 1641, p. 
267 ; also Adv. Marc. p. 440.] “ Qui et Dcum et ma¬ 

teriam, duos deos, elusit. Et materia enim Deus, seeun- 
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isting and eternal. But that which is self-existing 
and eternal is none other than God. [Matter.] 
PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS. The simple 
tenet of the pre-existence of souls is that at the 
creation of man the souls of the whole human 
race were formed, and that in God’s keeping they 
await the creation of the bodies they are to in¬ 
habit. To this may be added the further posi¬ 
tion, that these souls arc capable of action, of 
obedience, and of sin, before their joining their 
bodies : and there may be added further the doc¬ 
trine of Metempsychosis. 

The advocates of this doctrine of the pre-exist¬ 
ence quote from the Old Testament, Dcut. xxix. 
14, 15 (upon which text Grotius writes that the 
generality of the Jews allege it for the 7r/)ouVap£is 
of souls); also Jer. i. 5; Job. xxxviii. 19-21, 
LXX. version; from the Wisdom of Solomon the 
more express text, viii. 19, 20; from the New 
Testament, John ix. 1, 2, where they say that 
our Lord admits the doctrine. Further, although 
it cannot be a necessary inference, they do not 
shrink from adding that, at the time of the sup¬ 
posed production of all souls, our Lord assumed 
a human soul, and became as it were the Messiah 
elect, waiting for His Incarnation : that thence¬ 
forward until the Incarnation He dwelt with God, 
One Person in two natures, the Divine Nature 
and the reasonable human soul. 4 This, they 
assert, explains more readily the theophanies of 
the Old Testament, and such passages of the New 
Testament as Phil. ii. 6, 7, 8 (where they say it 
is difficult to conceive how an exinanition of 
Himself can belong to the Eternal and Immutable 
God by becoming man, whereas it is easier to 
conceive this of the soul of the Messiah united, 
as has been said, to the Godhead), and such pas¬ 
sages also [John iii. 13] as speak of the Son of 
Man as coming down from heaven. Other argu¬ 
ments are that the daily creation of souls is incon¬ 
sistent with the Father’s resting from the work of 
creation : and that it is hateful to think of God’s 
assisting by a special act of creation the sins of 
adultery and incest from which there is offspring. 

On the other hand is one great argument, 
which seems to be decisive, namely, that the 
Mosaic account of the creation of man, which 
represents the body of man as first formed and the 
soul as then inbreathed into it from God, is not 
only an account of the creation of Adam, but, in 
its essentials, declaratory of the creation of every 
human being. The Mosaic record is treated in 
the New Testament as both fact and symbol, 

dum formam divinitatis ; innata scilicet, ct infecta, et 
seterna.” As the conception of two Gods is impossible, 
the necessary result is the identification of the Creator 
with the universe. [See Mill On Pantheistic Principles, 
pt. i. sec. 1, p. 21 et scq .] 

4 Origen, see De Princip. ii. 6, 3. Henry More, see 
Mystery of Godliness, b. i. c. viii. On this “strangely 
heretical notion, into which even Dr. Isaac "Watts was 
led by the difficulty of conceiving the eternal generation 
of the Son,” sec Mill’s note on the Pantheism of the 
Cabbala in Pantheistic Principles, pt. i. p. 154. The 
heresy appears to lie in the supposition that the Word 
assumed that pre-existent human soul, not in the suppo¬ 
sition that the soul pre-existed to which the Word in ful¬ 
ness of time was to be united. 
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Adam being the representative man [Matt. nix. 4 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. v. 12; James i. 15]. The 
formation of a child in the womb is as truly an 
act of ereation as the creation of Adam. 1 Man is 
still formed of the dust of the ground, through 
the intermediate agencies of the plants whieh 
draw their substance from the ground and minister 
it to animals. The second part of the record is also 
repeated in each man’s becoming a living soul. 

Returning, then, to the arguments for the pre¬ 
existence of souls, it is sufficient to observe, re¬ 
garding the quotations from the Old Testament, 
that they by no means necessarily imply that 
pre-existence, and are generally interpreted other¬ 
wise: regarding the quotation from Wisdom, that 
it may be allowed to stand as one among other 
proofs that the Alexandrian 2 sehool received the 
doctrine : regarding the dream of the union of the 
Word to a human soul before the Incarnation that 
it will be found to involve greater theological 
difficulties than it professes to remove, and that 
the scriptures it professes to make more easy are 
sufficiently explained by Catholie eommentators. 
There remains then, of scriptural authorities, only 
John ix. 1, 2. This is indeed the only passage 
of Seripture which requires a speeial considera¬ 
tion. 

The question of the disciples is to be inter¬ 
preted, it appears to us, aecording to their belief. 
If we knew that they did not hold the pre-exist¬ 
ence of souls, we might interpret their question 
as an elliptical mode of expressing an impossi¬ 
bility, “ It is impossible that this man can have 
brought the ehastisement on himself: is he suffer¬ 
ing for his parents’ sins 1” But, knowing that the 
Alexandrians and the Rabbis held the doctrine 
in question, it is more natural to suppose that the 
diseiples had heard it, and proceeded on the sup¬ 
position of its truth. Does our Lord then in his 
reply give any sanction to the doctrine? Our 
Lord neither affirms it nor denies it. “ The dis¬ 
ciples were speculating about final causes. They 
would not have understood what any one meant 
who had told them they were doing so; they 
were doing it nevertheless. Jesus met them with 
the most final eause. ‘ I can give you a better 
reason for this man’s blindness than those you 
have imagined. His blindness will be a means 
of shewing forth the power and purpose of God. 
He will learn himself, he will be a teacher to the 

1 The proper and peculiar sense of “ creation ” is pro¬ 
duction out of nothing, when there is no antecedent 
material out of which the ereated thing is made. Man 
was not so called into being. His creation was the or¬ 
ganizing of matter that already existed, and imparting to 
it a principle of life. The creation of every man is the 
same, only the process occupies, it may be, a longer time, 
and the operating powers are in some degree made known 
to us. [Body. Creation.] 

2 The Alexandrian school derived the doctrine from 
the Greeks, among whom it was held by the Pytha¬ 
goreans and Platonists : though Coleridge says that Plato 
neyermeant ortauglitit. TertuIIianwrites: “Consequens 
enim est, ut ex Dei fiatu animam professi, initium ei 
deputemus. Hoc Plato exeludit, innatam et infectain 
animam volens: et natam autem doeeinus et factam, ex 
initii constitution.” [De Anim. iv. edit. 1641, p. 307.] 
From the same source came Origen’s metempsychosis. 
[See De Princip. iii. 5,1 
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world through this blindness, whence light comes, 
who is the Father of light.’” [Mauriee, Dis¬ 
courses on St. John, p. 263.] This seripture, 
therefore, decides nothing regarding the truth of 
the doctrine. But the possibility of sinning in 
a pre-existent state, which appears to be contem¬ 
plated in the question of the diseiples, is decisively 
rejected by St. Paul in Rom. ix. 11, 12. 

The other two arguments which are used need 
not detain us long. God rested from the primary 
act of creation: He works hitherto, as in the 
governing of the world He made, so in that 
secondary act of creation which is the continuance 
of the species. God has ordained that eertain pow¬ 
ers and agencies, both physical and spiritual, shall 
be ealled into exercise by human acts; and He 
does not alter His ordinance if those acts are per¬ 
formed sinfully. This is neither sanction nor as¬ 
sistance of the sin. It might be as fairly said 
that God aids and abets sin when a child of for¬ 
nication is brought to holy baptism, or when 
parents, for the sake of a bribe, bring their child 
to the font. It is God’s good pleasure to inbreathe 
the living soul to the offspring of man and 
woman; and He has given the law 7 of matri¬ 
mony. That He does not alter His original 
ordinance when that law is broken eannot 
without blasphemy be represented as assisting 
the sin. 

In conclusion, there is no reason to denounce 
the simple doetrine of the pre-existenee of souls 
as heretical, but the Church does not hold it, nor 
can it be considered a pious and probable opinion. 
The additions to the doctrine are heretical. 

PRESENCE OF CHRIST. [Real Presence. 
Eucharist.] 

PRIEST. The doctrine of the priesthood in 
the Chureh of Christ bears intimate relation to 
the mediation of our Lord, for as a priest is a 
mediator in action, so our Lord, being the one 
Mediator, is the only Priest by nature; but this 
does not exclude the extension of His Priesthood 
to others any more than the fact that He is the 
only-begotten Son of the Father is inconsistent 
with that other fact, wlueh is equally true, that 
through Him all Christians are God’s adopted 
children. To the Church, which is the Body of 
Christ, all that pertains to our Blessed Lord is 
extended, and therefore, because He is the Priest 
and King, His people are “a royal priesthood.” 
There are vital principles whieh belong to the 
whole body, but there are particular organs through 
which these principles act, and thus the extension 
of our Saviour’s Priesthood to the whole body of 
His people is not inconsistent with His appoint¬ 
ment of an official priesthood to carry on His 
work of mediation upon earth. [Bishop Hamil¬ 
ton’s Charge, p. 39.] Our Blessed Lord, having 
gone up to Heaven there to exercise His Priestly 
functions on our behalf, has delegated His office 
below 7 to those whom He had ehosen. It was just 
before His Ascension that He said to His Apostles, 
“ As My Father hath sent hie, even so send I you. 
And when He had said this, He breathed on them, 
and said unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost” 
[John xx. 21 ; cf Luke iii. 2*2, ix. 35]. 
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To understand tlie nature of the priestly office, 
we must look hack to the Jewish dispensation, 
for its types and shadows would have been un¬ 
meaning if they had not signified the realities 
which should exist hi the Church of Christ. If 
the high priest was the representative of Christ, 
the subordinate priests were also representatives 
of the subordinate priests who, under Ilim and 
acting by His commission, should stand between 
His people and their God. The priesthood was 
changed, but not abolished, when the Levitical 
tribe was succeeded by the Christian ministry 
[Heb. vii. 12]. In the continuance and expan¬ 
sion of the priesthood was fulfilled the propheey 
of Isaiah that God would take of the Gentiles for 
priests and Levites [Isa. lxvi. 21], and that of 
Jeremiah, “As the host of heaven cannot be num¬ 
bered, neither the sand of the sea measured, so will 
I multiply the seed of David my servant, and the 
Levites that minister unto me” [Jer. xxiii. 22]. 

I. The existence of a priesthood was common 
to all ages and all religions. We can trace from 
the earliest times the institution of a class of men 
ordained to stand between God and their brethren, 
and to offer for them sacrifices and prayers. In 
the patriarchal age the head of the family was its 
priest, and the sacrifices which he offered were 
not for himself alone, but for the members of his 
household. So we find Abraham, Lot, Hoah, 
and Job exercising the office of priests. Heathen 
religions have preserved so much of the primitive 
tradition, and their universal agreement proves 
that they derived it from a common source. In 
some nations the king, as representative of his 
people, was the priest. In others, as in Egypt, 
a family caste was set apart for the office ; whilst 
in others the most learned men -were initiated by 
solemn rites into the mysteries of their religion. 
Under the Mosaic dispensation one tribe was 
substituted for the firstborn of each household ; 
and in this tribe were duly ordained ranks, high 
priests, priests, and Levites. Their office exhibited 
the two sides of the prineiple of mediation. On 
behalf of the people they offered sacrifice, and in 
God’s name they blessed the people. The bless¬ 
ing which God bestowed on His people passed 
through human media, and a divinely organized 
priesthood was in exact harmony with the mode 
of God’s dealings, since He employs men to be 
fellow-workers with Himself in the production of 
the fruits of the earth and in carrying out the 
works of His providence. 

II. When our Blessed Lord was on earth, He 
indicated by many acts the continuance of this 
principle of the intervention of human media. 
When He raised Lazarus from the grave, one who 
stood by must first roll away the stone from the 
tomb before the dead eould come forth, and others 
must loose him before he could be free. When 
He multiplied the loaves and fishes, He did not 
Himself distribute them to the people, but this 
He commissioned His Apostles to do. When He 
sent forth the twelve and the seventy, He not 
only gave them commandment to preach the 
Gospel, but power to do the works whieh He 
Himself performed. And when He delivered the 
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final eommission to the Apostles, He said, “All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 

. . . As My Father hath sent Me, even so 
send I you.” Thus He was preparing His people 
for the delegation of His Priestly power to an 
official priesthood; and if acting for Him they 
could heal the sick, it was no greater marvel that 
they should have power on earth to forgive sins. 

III. Whatever authority was given by our 
Lord to His Apostles was not given to them as 
individuals, but as the first of an order of men 
through whom it was to be transmitted from one 
age to another. Our Lord indicated the perma¬ 
nence of the commission in the words, “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
He could not have been with the Apostles indi¬ 
vidually to the end of the world in any sense 
which would agree with the circumstances under 
which these words were spoken, and therefore it 
must be understood of the Apostolic order of 
which they were under Him the founders. What¬ 
ever authority was given to them was to be trans¬ 
mitted to some successors. And, therefore, we 
find that no sooner had our Lord ascended than 
the eleven, instructed by all that He had spoken 
during the great forty days of the things per¬ 
taining to the Kingdom of God, i.e. the govern¬ 
ment of the Church, supplied the place from which 
Judas had fallen by the election of Matthias to 
take part in their Apostleship. 

IV. Our blessed Lord breathed upon His 
Apostles when He invested them with His autho¬ 
rity. This was an action proper to its first dele¬ 
gation, and to Him from whom their power was 
derived; but the manner in which it was trans¬ 
mitted by the Apostles to other men was by tak¬ 
ing up into the system of the Christian Church a 
well-known rite of the Jewish Church. Any 
ordained transference, such as the substitution of 
the victim for the offerer had always been made 
by the laying on of hands, and the Apostles 
ordained their successors by the same outward 
means [Bishop Hamilton’s Charge, p. 40]. That 
their successors receive no less authority than 
was delivered to the Apostles the Church has 
always believed, for our Saviour’s own words of 
consecration are still repeated by the bishop at 
the ordination of every priest. 

V. Although, considered as a matter of order, 
there are three ranks in the Christian ministry, 
the priesthood is but one. Quoad Sacramentum 
bishops and priests possess the same priestly 
authority, but the bishop has the power of trans¬ 
mitting it to others, which an ordinary priest can 
not do, while the deacon, although the assistant 
of the priest, ean perform no sacerdotal function. 

VI. The chief sacerdotal function [1] of the 
Christian priest is to offer up on behalf of the 
people the Eucharistic Sacrifice. This sacrificial 
action is the counterpart on earth of Christ’s per¬ 
petual pleading and presentation of Himself in 
heaven, and is consummated when the bread and 
wine are made the Sacrament of oux Lord’s Body 
and Blood. It is the /rvijpcxrt’voy, or shewing 
forth of the Lord’s death, as a plea fox our pardon. 

2. Baptism is properly a priestly aet in its eon- 
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nection with the remission of sins. In. the wash¬ 
ing of regeneration a fulfilment of the promise is 
found, “Whosesoever sins ye forgive, they are 
forgiven.” The minister of baptism is the repre¬ 
sentative of Christ when lie takes the child in 
liis arms and pours the healing waters on his head. 
When, however, the priest is not present, baptism 
may be delegated to the deacon, and Lay Baptism: 
in cases of necessity is admitted to be valid. 

3. The ministry of reconciliation includes also 
that power and commandment, which Christ hath 
given to His ministers, to declare unto His people, 
being penitent, the absolution and remission of 
their sins. The principle of absolution may be 
seen under the Jewish dispensation, where leprosy 
was viewed as a type of sin, and the leper was 
excluded from the congregation of God’s people ; 
but when the leprosy was healed it was appointed 
that he should go to the priest, who was to ex¬ 
amine him, and pronounce him clean, if he found 
that he was healed; and then the leper might 
enter without fear into the courts of the Lord. So 
in the Christian Church, those who aie troubled 
in conscience are invited to come to the priest, 
that “by the ministry of God’s Holy Word they 
may receive the benefit of absolution, together 
with ghostly counsel and advice, to the quieting 
of their consciences and avoiding of all scruple 
and doubtfulness.” The friend to whom the peni¬ 
tent unburdens his griefs is one who has received 
the commission, “Whosesoever sins ye remit, 
they are remitted.” The public confession of sins 
in the ancient Church was succeeded by private 
confession, but the exercise of the priestly office 
of absolution remained unchanged. Care was 
taken that the delegative power of the priest was 
not confounded with the autocratic power of Him 
who alone could forgive sins by His own act, just 
as the Apostles were careful to explain that their 
miracles were 'wrought not by their own power, but 
in the Name of Christ. [Name.] Since the truly 
penitent alone could benefit by this ministration, 
penances were used as tests applied to the hearts 
and minds of those who professed to be repent¬ 
ant, and as the Jewish priest examined the body 
of the leper, so did the priest search the heart of 
the penitent to the best of his ability, that he 
might not pronounce him clean whilst he remained 
in his sins. And since the efficacy of absolution 
depended on the repentance of the sinner, and 
his heart was open to God alone, it must be pro¬ 
claimed that God would only ratify those sen¬ 
tences, and confirm those exercises of delegated 
power, which approve themselves to His judg¬ 
ment. The exercise of absolution is public and 
private. In the daily order of morning and even¬ 
ing prayer, the priest declares to those who are 
truly penitent the absolution and remission of 
their sins, and to those who truly repent these 
words will come as Christ’s message, even as the 
words which Nathan ■was commissioned to pro¬ 
nounce to David; “ The Lord hath put away thy 
sin.” But there are other special occasions where 
a more direct form of absolution is needed, as 
when the sorrows of a doubting heart are unbur¬ 
dened, or when the Christian on liis deathbed 
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desires to hear the message of pardon from God’s 
appointed ambassador. 

4. In public worship, generally, the priest, on 
the people’s part, collects and offers up their 
prayers. For them he intercedes as an appointed 
intercessor with God, and in God’s name he 
blesses them with the blessing of peace. 

VII. The objections made to the doctrine of 
the priesthood are :— 

Obj. 1. That it interferes with the mediation of 
Christ. Bightly viewed, it brings the mediation 
of Christ into greater prominence, for it leads us 
through sacraments and ordinances directly up 
to Him who has sent His earthly priests as His 
ambassadors to men. The very title of “ High ” 
Priest -which we give to Him implies the exist¬ 
ence of lower priests under Him, and acting by 
His commission. 

Obj. 2. That it interferes with the priesthood of 
His people. The family of Christ are a royal 
priesthood, but the Jews likewise were a kingdom 
of priests and an holy nation; yet under the 
Jewish dispensation an official priesthood was 
established, and therefore the existence of an 
official priesthood in the Christian Church is not 
more inconsistent with the privileges of the 
people of Christ. [Lay Pkiesthood.] 

Obj. 3. That if the commission was given to the 
Apostles, such powers coidd not he intended for 
their successors. The power granted to the 
Apostles was given, not for the glorification of 
themselves, but for the edification of the people; 
and those powers which were necessary for all 
times we must expect would be continued. There 
were some powers, such as the gift of bodily 
healing, which were given temporarily, and not to 
the Apostles exclusively, as signs and wonders 
which should direct attention to their preaching; 
but such a power as the forgiveness of sins must 
be as needful for men in the nineteenth century 
as in the first, and therefore it would be unrea¬ 
sonable to suppose that if Christ gave this power 
to His Apostles, it would be withheld from their 
successors. 

Obj. 4. That the name of priest is not given to 
Christ's ministers in the Neio Testament. No 
argument can be founded on this, because there 
is considerable confusion in the titles which are 
given to Christ’s ministers. Three orders are 
discernible, but it was only after the Apostolic 
age that their nomenclature assumed a permanent 
form. It is significant, no doubt, that while 
priestly functions arc often spoken of, the name of 
priest does not occur in the New Testament: but 
the omission is to be thus accounted for. “ Chris¬ 
tianity arose, not as the antagonist of the Mosaic 
system, but as its inner life gradually developed 
under the covering of its external forms.” The 
infant, community of Christians even used, as far 
as might be, the Jewish institutions, amongst 
which none was more prominent than the priest¬ 
hood. To have assumed at once the name of 
priests would have been to erect a rival institu¬ 
tion, and to place the Gospel in immediate anta¬ 
gonism with the Jewish religion; and while the 
Christian converts frequented the Temple services, 
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and received certain ordinances at the hands of 
the Jewish priest, the existence of two orders of 
priests, each so-called, would have caused confu¬ 
sion in the minds of both communities. Xo such 
objection attached to the use of the word presby¬ 
ter or elder, which was used indifferently for all 
offices of reverence or authority. 

Another object was to be attained, and that 
was to wean the mind of the Jew from the ex¬ 
ternal associations of his ancient faith. The 
temporary disuse of the term was providentially 
ordered for this purpose to facilitate the progress 
of the Jewish mind to a clearer view of the spiri¬ 
tual realities of the new kingdom [Carter’s Doc¬ 
trine of the Priesthood, pp. 120, 121], 

Obj. 5. That since the priest is the representa¬ 
tive of the people, his power must he claimed, not 
from a divine commission, hut from the people. 
The Jews were a nation of priests, and yet Aaron 
was chosen not by them, but by God. “ No man 
taketli this honour unto himself but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron” [ITeb. vi. 4]. The 
several titles given to the ministers of God in 
Holy Scripture, prove that their authority comes 
not from below, but from above. They are called 
ambassadors, but an ambassador’s commission 
comes from the king who sent him, and not from 
the people to whom he is sent. They are called 
stewards, but a steward is appointed by the 
owner of the soil, not by the tenants. They are 
called shepherds, and a shepherd is not chosen by 
the sheep, but by their owner. And yet because 
they are representatives of the people, the voice 
of the people assents to their choice. A bishop 
is elected, but his consecration, and not his elec¬ 
tion, constitutes him a bishop. A priest must, 
before his ordination, receive the implied consent, 
at least, of the people, and for this purpose the 
“Si quis” must be publicly proclaimed in the 
congregation. 

Obj. 6. That the etymology of priest is not from 
lepevs, hut from Trpea-fivrepos. The answer to 
this objection is contained in that to the fourth. 
We are dealing not with words, but with living 
realities, and it is the priestly functions, not the 
titles given to those who were commissioned to 
perform them, that w r e have to deal with. [Abso¬ 
lution. Lay Priesthood. Carter on the Priest¬ 
hood. Bishop Hamilton’s Charge, 1867. Blunt 
on the Sacraments and Sacramental Ordinances 
of the. Church. 

PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY. [Lay 
Priesthood.] 

PELSCILLIANISTS. A sect of Spanish 
heretics taking their name from their founder, a 
Spaniard of noble birth, who lived about a.d. 380. 
Their tenets were an admixture of Gnostic and 
Maniehiean doctrines, and much licentiousness 
was acknowledged by their leaders, notwithstand¬ 
ing a profession of asceticism in some particulars. 
The heresy spread very much among the women 
of Spain ; and though it was formally condemned 
by a Council at Saragossa in a.d. 381, obtained 
much influence at the court of the Emperor 
Gratian. His successor Maximus, however, put 
Priscillian and six others to death (contrary to 
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the earnest remonstrance of St. Martin), in a.d. 
385, and persecuted the sect with great severity. 
In consequence of this cruelty, St. Ambrose re¬ 
fused to communicate with Maximus. But the 
conduct of both these holy men w r as a protest 
against capital punishment for heresy, and not a 
defence of the Priscillian party. There is, how¬ 
ever, much obscurity as to the exact tenets of the 
latter, and they died out altogether during the 
fifth century. [Diet, of Sects and Heresies.] 

PRIS CIL LI A XI STS. A name sometimes 
given to the Montanists, from the so-called pro¬ 
phetess Priscilla. [Montanism.] 

PE0CESS 10X OF THE HOLY GHOST. A 
theological term used to express the mode in which 
the Divine Essence is eternally existent in the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity. It is a term 
analogous to that of Eternal Generation, which 
expresses the mode by which the Divine Essence 
exists in the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

As early as a.d. 373, this term had found its 
way into the Creed, to <zk rov Tlarpos li<—opev6- 
yevov being the words used in a Creed so preserved 
by Epiphanius, in his Ancorate [Epiphan. Ancorat. 
cc. 119, 120]. Eight years afterwards [a.d. 381] 
it obtained a permanent settlement iu the Con- 
stantinopolitan revision of the Creed of Xicaea, 
in precisely the same form ; in which form it still 
appears in that Creed as used by the Eastern 
Church. In the Western Church a word has 
been added to express the fact of procession from 
the Son as well as from the Father, a full account 
of which has been given elsewhere. [Filioque.] 

The doctrine itself, as distinct from the history 
of the controversy respecting this addition, will be 
here considered with reference to the scriptural 
and patristic authority on which it is founded. 
It must first be noticed, that when it is said the 
Holy Ghost “ proceeds from the Father and the 
Son,” we are not to understand that He proceeds 
in the same sense from one Divine Person as from 
the other. The Father is the only Fountain of 
Godhead, and the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father through the Son as from one source, 
and, in theological phrase, by one spiration— 
the Divine nature of the Father and of the Son 
being liypostatically one and the same, though 
the Persons are distinct. The only difference be¬ 
tween the Father and the Son is their personal 
distinction, that is paternity and filiation ; spira¬ 
tion therefore must equally belong to each, other¬ 
wise we make a real difference between the Divine 
nature of the Father and of the Son, which is im¬ 
possible. But spiration in the same sense (activa 
spiratio) cannot be affirmed of the Holy Ghost, 
since His personal distinction in the Godhead con¬ 
sists in His procession, which may be gathered 
from His name, the Holy Spirit. He proceeds 
eternally from the Father and the Son—“ amor 
unitivus amborum.” 

Such is the explanation of this doctrine by St. 
Thomas Aquinas and mediseval theologians of 
the Western Church but the subject, it must 
be remembered, is necessarily mysterious and in¬ 
comprehensible ; man can only vainly attempt to 
1 Aquin. Surtima, I. qusest. 36, 37. 
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“ search out the Almighty to perfection.” We 
are compelled to use sueli terms as “ spiration” 
and “ procession ” in reference to the Third Per¬ 
son of the Trinity, and rival disputants argue 
from them as if tiiey conveyed a definite mean¬ 
ing or were fully intelligible to ourselves, which 
assuredly is not true; henee follows, on both 
sides, much irreverent language, and inferences 
and conclusions upon which no real dependence 
ean be plaeed. 1 

The passage on which the doctrine of the Eastern 
Church is founded as contained in the Creed is 
John xv. 26, “ the Holy Ghost which proceeds 
from the Father.” Here, it is said, our Lord ex¬ 
pressly states that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father, and thus that the Filioque, “ and from 
the Son,” is not only an unauthorized addition of 
the Western Church to the Creed, but also to 
the teaching of Holy Seripture ; this inference 
is entirely founded on the supposition that our 
Lord’s words refer to the eternal procession, and 
not, according to an obvious explanation, to the 
temporal mission of the Holy Ghost. Maldona- 
tus interprets the passage, that “ Christ will send 
the Holy Ghost, Who proceeds from the Lather, 
and is therefore fully acquainted with the mys¬ 
teries of Divine knowledge,”—a sense fully ac¬ 
cordant •with our Lord’s words and the general 
meaning of the passage. 2 Bengel argues that the 
mission of the Holy Ghost from the Lather and the 
Son is here equally intimated. He says “ that as 
saying the Son sends the Comforter does not deny 
that the Father also does, so saying the Spirit 
proceeds from the Father does not deny that He 
also proceeds from the Son.” Kuinoel explains 
“ proceeding from” as merely synonymous with 
being sent by the Father. And even should we 
admit that the doetrine of an eternal procession is 
here taught, it does not follow, as the commentator 
just quoted (Maldonatus) shews, that the passage 
is to be understood in an exelusive sense— as if 
the Holy Ghost docs not also proceed from the 
Son :—there arc manifest reasons why the proces¬ 
sion from the Son should not here have been ex¬ 
plicitly mentioned. 

But the passage before us cannot fairly be con¬ 
sidered as the foundation on which this doctrine 
rests, and did it stand alone, wc could not say 
with certainty that the procession of the Holy 
Ghost is revealed in Scripture at all. The pas¬ 
sage seems to imply more than a temporal mission 
from the Father, but this is all that can be affirmed. 
Passages far more conclusive are contained in 
Scripture, and to these chiefly must we appeal for 
any real information on the subject. Such are 

1 See some examples in Neale’s Hist. East. Ch. 1140. 

2 “ Quern mittam ab eo loeo ubi Pater est, a sinu Patris. 
At quid hoe ad rem attinebat ? Ut Ejus eommendaret 
testimonium; illius enim testimonium gravissimum fore 
qui ex sinu veniret Patris, omnia mysteria Patris seiens 
fidusque legatus neminem fallens. Qua eadem ratione 
paulo post dicit: Qui a Patrc procedit. Hine alia expli¬ 
cate quffistio, eur non dixerit etiam a se proeedere: quia 
id apud homines magis minuere quain eommendare po- 
terat ejus testimonium. Cum enim de ipsomet ageretur 
suspeetum potius Spiritus saneti testimonium videretur, 
si dixisset a se proeedere. Pneterquam quod, ut modo 
diximus, modestius ita loquitur. ” 
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those whieh speak of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit 
of the Lather and of Christ, with the inferences 
whieh must certainly follow. Thus the Holy 
Ghost is called the Spirit of the Father [Matt. x. 
20], of God [Rom. viii. 9], of the Lord [Acts v. 
9]. Such statements imply a mysterious and 
(neeessarily) eternal procession from the Father; 
the Spirit of God being always represented as in¬ 
herently possessing, through that 7'elationsliip, all 
the prerogatives and attributes of Godhead, as 
omnipresenee [Ps. cxxxix. 2], omniscience [1 Cor. 
ii. 10], and eternal existence [Heb ix. 14 —in a 
word, as being really God, because He is the Spirit 
of God. Admitting this, there is the same proof 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son as 
from the Father. Thus He is called the Spirit 
of Christ [Rom. viii. 9 j 1 Peter i. 11], and God 
is said to have sent forth the Spirit of His Son 
into our hearts [Gal. iv. 6]. One of the passages 
quoted [1 Pet. i. 11] has an important bearing 
on the subject. The Holy Ghost is called the 
Spirit of Christ whieh inspired the prophets; 
hence it appears that the Holy Spirit is not 
called the Spirit of Christ merely as being sent 
by Him [John xvi. 7-14] to eomplete His media- 
torial work (the usual explanation of those avIio 
deny the doctrine of the double procession), whieh 
has no connexion with the inspiration of the pro¬ 
phets ; nor ean any valid reason be assigned why 
He is here ealled the Spirit of Christ, but on 
account of His procession from the Godhead of 
the Son. 

The Eastern Church claims the writings of the 
Fathers generally as being in accordance with 
their teaching, but this claim is exaggerated even 
as regards the Lathers of the Eastern Church. 
Petavius has quoted passages from Epiphanius, 3 
whieh at least imply the doetrine of the double 
proeession j and in other quotations he has given 
from Fathers of the Eastern Chureh, the same 
doetrine is implicitly, if not expressly, taught. 4 
But the testimony in proof of the double proces¬ 
sion from Fathers of the Latin Church is clear 
and unexceptional, and ean only be set aside by 
vague and unproved assertions that the works 

3 St. Epiphanius does not expressly state that the Holy 
Ghost “proceeds” {£Kirop£verai) from the Father and the 
Son, but elearly intimates or implies it. He says (in 
Ancor. see. vii.) that the “ Holy Ghost is from the same 
substaiiee of the Father and the Son” (akX £k tt)s avrys 
oi)crlas llarpbs ical TtoO, lived pa aycov), and that “He is 
from Both” (see. 71, Trap’ dprporlpwv), that “Heproceeds 
from the Father, and ever reeeives from the Son ” (£k llarpos 
lurropevopevov teal rod TloO \apjldvov del) [Cont. Sabell. 
Hccrcs. 42 sive 62]. Thus, though “proceeding” is only 
spoken of as from the Father, yet the truth of a pro¬ 
eession from the Son is elearly implied. We may say of 
the Fathers of the Eastern Chureh generally—-they keep 
close to the words of Seripture, whieh only declares an 
£KTopivvis from the Father, yet they really imply, with¬ 
out directly stating it, the doetrine of a double proeession. 
The question is not as to the use of the word, in itself of 
equivocal meaning, but as to an important doetrine else¬ 
where elearly implied in Holy Seripture. The dispute 
between the Cliurehes seems little else than a logomachy, 
both believing in substanee the same truth. When St. 
Epiphanius asserts that the Spirit reeeives eternally from 
the Son, it eannot be supposed that his doetrine differs 
essentially from that of the Western Church. 

4 De Trinitate, lib. vii. c. 3. 
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from which quotations arc given are spurious. 
Passages from St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Au¬ 
gustine and St. Fulgentius, are quoted by Pearson 
[art. viii.] Two, which are not so quoted, may also 
be added from Tertullian’s treatise against Praxeas, 
whieh, considering the age of the writer [a.d. 200] 
and the undoubted genuineness of his treatise, have 
an important bearing on the controversy. They 
elearly shew that the doctrine of the double pro¬ 
cession was held from an early period in the 
Western Chureh, and disprove the theory of its 
supposed origination at the time of its insertion 
in the Creed. Tertullian says that the Holy 
Spirit is “ derived from no other source than 
from the Father and the Son;” 1 and more plainly, 
that “ the Spirit is the third from God and Ilis 
Son, as the fruit which comes from the shrub is the 
third from the root; and the river whieh proceeds 
from the stream is third from the fountain.” 2 

That the doetrine of the double procession was 
held at an early period is evident from other 
reasons, since we cannot otherwise fairly aecount 
for its insertion in the Creed in the fifth or sixth 
eentury, and its general reception afterwards in 
the Western Church. A Creed containing in 
express terms a doetrine whieh was maintained by 
the principal Latin Fathers had an unquestion¬ 
able elaim to be acknowledged by the Western 
Church; although the addition to the Nicene 
Creed, strietly speaking, was unauthorized, and 
as such censured by Leo III. 

The main objection to the Latin doctrine by 
the Easterns 3 may be traeed to a misapprehen¬ 
sion of its right meaning, as if it implied two 
principles, or what is ealled a double prineipiation 
in the Godhead, but this inference does not follow 
if the Latin view be eorrectly explained, and is re¬ 
pudiated by the definition of the Couneil of Flor¬ 
ence, in whieh the true doctrine is clearly stated. 
[Monarchic] 

PROPAGANDA. [Missions.] 

PROPHECY is that aspeet of the Super¬ 
natural which, together with Miracles strictly so 
called, constitutes the fundamental proof of Reve¬ 
lation. [Miracles.] To foreknow and to foretell 
a future event as far transcend the ordinary laws 
in aeeordance with which human knowledge is 
exhibited, and as much imply the intervention of 
the all-knowing God, as the act of raising the 
dead, or of changing water into wine, transcends 
the laws in aceordanee with which the ordinary 
eourse of the world proceeds, and implies the 
intervention of the God of Nature. This is the 
predictive element of the Prophetie Volume; to 
which must be added as a second clement—the 
moral. To this moral element of Propheey must be 
assigned its due prominence when we seek for the 
significance of the Divine Revelation. The moral 
Kevelation, it lias been often pointed out/ made by 

1 “ Quia Spiritum non aliunde puto quant a Pat re per 
Filium ” [c. 4], 

Tertius enirn est Spiritus a Deo et Filio, sicut tertius 
a radiee fructus a fmtice, et tertius a fonte rivus ex flu- 
1111116” [c. 8]. The translation in the text is Dr. Burton’s. 
See Testimonies of the Antc-Niccnc Fathers , &c. 

s Palmer on the Orthodox Communion, Dissert . viii. 

4 See Davison on Propheey , p. 43. 
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the successive Prophets, holds an intermediate state 
between the Law of Moses and the Gospel. It is 
a step in progress beyond the Law, and preparatory 
to the Gospel. E.g .—“ the Prophets taught the 
doetrine of repentance with a elearness and eer- 
tainty which were not admitted into the Law of 
Moses.” [Davison, l. c.p. 45. Cf. too such passages 
as Ps. si. 1; Isa. i.] It is an error, however, not 
unusual with modern writers, to eonfine their at¬ 
tention to the moral element of Propheey, and to 
disparage the predictive. Thus Dr. Arnold wrote: 
“ Propheey fixes our attention on principles, on 
good and evil, on truth and falsehood, on God 
and His enemy. . . . Propheey is God’s voice, 
speaking to us respecting the issue, in all time, of 
that great struggle whieh is the real interest of 
human life, the struggle between good and evil.” 
As an illustration of the results whieh follow 
from such a partial estimate of Propheey, it may 
be noted that Dr. Arnold concludes that the Book 
of Daniel is to he aseribed to the time of the 
Maecabees, chiefly because its latter chapters, “ if 
genuine, would he a elear exeeption to my eanon 
of interpretation.” 6 The most striking charac¬ 
teristic of the predictive element of Propheey 
is its double sense, w r hich rests upon what may 
he termed the law according to which Divine 
Revelation unveils the future—viz. that wdien 
the future was to be foreshadowed, eertain events 
of the time, historical or incidental, were se¬ 
lected as occasions on whieh were founded the 
several disclosures of God’s Will. Thus, in Heb.- 
i. 5, the words “ I will he to him a Father, and 
he shall be to Me a son,” originally spoken of 
Solomon [2 Sam. vii. 14], are directly applied to 
Christ. 7 To this head belongs the entire elass of 
types— e.g. the brazen serpent [John iii. 14], 
The value of the predictive element of Prophecy 
as a proof of Christianity depends, manifestly, on 
the faet that, in no case, have we in the Bible a 
vaticinium post eventum; and for this faet the 
evidence is supplied by the testimony to the 
Canon of Scripture. 

PROPITIATION. [Reconciliation. Wrath 
of God.] 

PROSTRATI. [Genuflectentes.] 

PROTESTANTISM. The name Protestant 
was first given to those who at the seeond Diet 
of Spires [a.d. 1529] protested against the revoca¬ 
tion of a resolution of the first Diet [a.d. 152G], 
which had granted to each prince the power of 
management of eeelesiastical affairs until the 
meeting of a general eouneil, and against the edict 
substituted for that resolution, declaring all ehange 
in doetrine, discipline, or worship unlawful. It 
has since been used first as a convenient historical 
term designating eolleetively all who refuse the 
usurped sujn’emaey of the Pope; secondly, as a 
term of controversy implying [1] a condemnation of 
alleged Romish errors and superstitions, and some¬ 
times [2] a yet further assertion of certain tenets 
supposed to be of the essence of Protestantism. 

5 Sermons, 5tli ed. vol. i. p. 377- 

6 Life and Correspondence, 6tli ed. p. 505. 

7 On this subject see Lee on Inspiration, 4th ed. p. 
153, 
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I. As an historical term. The body of Pro¬ 
testants consists, generally speaking, of Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, all Lutheran; the larger half 
of the population of the Netherlands, about half 
the population of Switzerland, including the ean- 
tons of Aargau, Zurich, Berne, most of Yaud, all 
Calvinistie; the Catholic English, Irish, and 
Scottish Churelies, with their Colonial and Ame¬ 
rican daughters ; the Scottish Presbyterians; the 
large bodies of Lutherans, Calvinists, Huguenots, 
in the other countries of Europe ; the English and 
Irish Nonconformists, and their descendants in 
the United States and the Colonies. 

II. As a term of controversy. It is [1] eon- 
eeivable, but has not oeeurred, that a national 
church might renounce the Pope, but retain 
Romish doetrine. The ease oeeurs from time to 
time with individual persons, and they rejeet the 
title Protestant: from a feeling that the term im¬ 
plies, more or less, a condemnation of Romish error. 
The term, however, asserts neither the subjects in 
which the Chureh of Rome has erred, nor the 
extent of the error; still less does it assert, on the 
other hand, the Catholie truth in the matters in 
question. It is merely a term of indefinite nega¬ 
tion, and it is of importance to notice that great 
harm results from putting forward this negative 
Protestantism as if it were a definition of the es¬ 
sential nature of a ehureh. It leads the unwary 
members of that church to mistake their position, 
to forget their eatholieity. That they are Pro¬ 
testants is accidental: that they are Catholies is 
essential. Again, great harm follows from at¬ 
tempts at eeelesiastical union upon the mere 
basis of this negation. Union ean be based only 
upon truth; and an attempt to eompass an union 
by a simple denial of error proceeds on the suppo¬ 
sition that there are many doctrines whieh may 
be indifferently substituted for the error. If the 
Lutheran and the Zuinglian shake hands beeause 
they both deny Transubstantiation, it is that 
they sink the Catholie doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist. The general discussion of this topie 
belongs to Syncretism : but the impossibility 
of such a union among Protestants is so apparent, 
that no real attempt has been made by the 
governing bodies of Churehes and seets to bring 
it about. Cranmer for some time cherished the 
notion, and even took the first step, that of in¬ 
viting a congress of divines; but the scheme 
soon dropped. [Blunt’s Hist, of Reformation, 
i. 470.] In the Comprehension selieme of 1G89, 
it was designed to recognise the ministry of the 
foreign Protestants. This the Lower House of 
Convocation stopped. In our own times the Jeru¬ 
salem bishopric and the Evangelical Allianee have 
not recommended these Syneretistie arrangements 
to English Churchmen. 

[2.] The attempts that have been made to dis¬ 
cover and supply positive principles to Protestant¬ 
ism have resulted in propounding two dogmas, 
both erroneous and both mischievous. One is 
Chillingworth’s, who published in 1G35 Religion 
of Protestants a safe way to Salvation. The main 
proposition of this book is that the Seriptures, 
and not eeelesiastioal tradition, are the sole and 
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infallible ride of faith. The Puritans had held 
this doctrine, but their controversy with the 
Church led them to insist upon the sufficiency of 
Scripture with regard to discipline and forms of 
worship, rather than with regard to faith. In 
1659 it was stated in Milton’s 'Treatise of Civil 
Power in Ecclesiastical Cases: “ It is the general 
eonsent of all sound Protestant writers, that 
neither traditions, counoils, nor canons of any 
visible ehureh, much less edicts of any magistrate 
or civil session, but the Scripture only, can be 
the final judge or ride in matters of religion, and 
that only in the conscience of every Christian to 
himself.” “ With the name of Protestant hath 
ever been received this doctrine, whieh prefers 
the Scripture before the Chureh, and acknow¬ 
ledges none but the Scripture sole interpreter of 
itself to the conscience.” “If by the Protestant 
doctrine we believe the Scripture, not for the 
Church’s saying, but for its own as the Word of 
God, then ought we to believe what in our eon- 
science we apprehend the Scripture to say, 
though the visible Chureh with all her doctors 
gainsay.” “To interpret the Seripture convinc¬ 
ingly to his own conscience none is able but 
himself, guided by the Holy Spirit; and not so 
guided, none than he to himself ean be a worse 
deceiver.” This is not the doctrine of the Church 
of England. If the Church have authority in 
controversies of faith, it is a matter of conseienee 
to submit one’s private judgment to that autho¬ 
rity. “There eo-exist in the Church of God 
two authorities, mutually corroborative of each 
other, and so far as individual interpretation of 
each, mutually eorreetive of eaeh other: the in¬ 
spired Word and the inspired Church—-the in¬ 
spired Word receiving its eanonieity, its interpre¬ 
tation from the inspired Chureh; and the inspired 
Church tested in its development by the in¬ 
spired Word.” [Bishop Eorbes, on XXXIX. Art. 
p. 95.] 

The seeond dogma, wdiich many would make 
an essential of Protestantism, is that the Pope is 
Antichrist, the Church of Rome no true ehureh, 
but strietly idolatrous, her rites and ceremonies 
so polluted that none may be used with a good 
conscience. Undoubtedly, there is much to be 
said for considering the first of these items a maxim 
of Protestantism, as the continental Reformers 
in general held it; and it being commonly in Eng¬ 
land held by the Reformers of Edward VI.’s reign, 
and thence down to the middle of the seventeenth 
eentury. Rennet [ Register , p. 77] tells us that 
Sheldon was the first in Oxford to deny the doc¬ 
trine, to the seandal of Prideaux, who was pre¬ 
siding in the Schools. Still it is not the doetrine 
of the English Reformation. The Institution of a 
Christian Man declares “ the pretended monarchy 
of the Bishop of Rome is not founded upon the 
Gospel, but is repugnant thereto,” and proceeds 
to treat the matter very coolly ; “and as for the 
Bishop of Rome, he cannot pretend himself no 
more to be grieved or injured therewith, than 
the king’s elianeellor, or any other his officers, 
might worthily think that the King’s highness 
should do him wrong in ease he should, upon 
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good cause, remove liim from liis said room and 
offiee and eommit it unto another.” [Lloyd’s 
Formularies, pp. 121-123.] The Elizabethan 
bishops also understood their position. ISTeale, in 
laying down this Protestant principle as a Puritan 
principle, opposes it to the tenet of the Court 
Reformers, who held that “ the Church of Rome 
was a true church, though corrupt in some points 
of doctrine and government, that all her ministra¬ 
tions were valid, and that the Pope was a true 
bishop of Rome, though not of the universal 
church.” [Xeale’s Hist, of Purit. i. 96, ed. 
1754.] Cranmer then learnt the doetrine from 
the Lutherans : intercourse with Geneva did not 
lessen its popularity : and it was held as a private 
opinion for a eentury. Church of England 
divines in general have relinquished it: dissenters 
for the most part hold it. It is easy to under¬ 
stand why the doctrine had stronger hold on 
the continental divines than on English divines. 
The throwing off the papal supremacy in England 
by the Crown, the clergy, and the laity, requires 
for its justification no such dogma. But it is 
very doubtful whether the separation eaused by 
Luther ean be defended without this dogma, or 
one equivalent to it. Coleridge has adopted the 
equivalent, or rather the only rational form of the 
dogma, in justification of Luther; and declares 
that nothing less than this could have justified so 
tremendous a rent in the Catholie Chureli, with 
all its foreseen and most ealamitous consequenecs. 
[Coleridge, Church and State, pp. 157-159.] 

Those, however, who advoeate this Protest¬ 
ant dogma are not satisfied with the distinction 
which Coleridge earefully draws between the 
episcopate of the Romish Cliureh and the Papacy 
with the hierarchy so far as it is papal, anymore 
than the Puritans were satisfied with the dis¬ 
tinction when made by Elizabeth’s divines. They 
go on to the other assertions named above, 
whieh, by their narrowness and want of eharity, 
have caused the word Protestant to imply to 
the minds of many all that is sectarian and un- 
amiable. 

The Church of England, then, not being Pro¬ 
testant in this last sense, not holding these two 
principles, and not resting in the vagueness of a 
mere negation, has determined [1] that the Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of 
England; [2] that as the Cliureh of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioeli have erred, so also the 
Cliureh of Rome hath erred, not only in their 
living and manner of eeremonies, but also in 
matters of faith—that is, not in matters which 
the Church of England declares to be de fide, 
but in matters whieh the churehes named have 
taught are to be believed; and [3] it specifies 
errors, sometimes naming the Church of Rome, 
sometimes deseribing the doctrine. It needs 
much care, and no inconsiderable acquaintance 
with the language of the seliools of theology to 
determine how far the doetrine of the Sehoolmen 
has been maintained by the Couneil of Trent; 
whether the doetrine named in our Articles be the 
doetrine of the one or the other; whether, when a 
doetrine is described and condemned without the 
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Chureli of Rome being named, it is really the 
doctrine of the Cliureh of Rome. 

PROTHESIS. The oblation of the uneonse- 
crated elements whieh precedes the Pro-Anaphora 
in Eastern Liturgies. 'The “ Office of the Pro¬ 
thesis ” is said, not at the altar itself, but at a side 
table (or “ eredence” as it is called in the West); 
and in large ehurches a separate apse or ehapel 
is set apart for this, on the north of that in which 
the altar is plaeed. The name seems to be derived 
from the Temple sendee, the setting in order of 
the leaves upon the table of shewbread being 
called by St. Paul y) irpoOicns twv aprcov ill 
Hebrews ix. 2, and the loaves themselves aprot 
idjs irpoOetrews by our Lord in Matthew xii. 4. 
The rite going by this name in the Eastern Cliureh 
is a solemn preparation of the elements before they 
are taken through the “ holy doors ” of the icono¬ 
stasis to the altar, with the ceremony ealled the 
“Great Entrance.” It ineludes what is known 
in our English Liturgy as the Offertory, but a 
very elaborate ritual is also used in the prepara¬ 
tion of the bread, and at the eonelusion of the 
offiee there is a speeial prayer of the Prothesis, in 
which God is besought to aeeept the oblation for 
the celebration of the holy mysteries. [Xeale’s 
Eastern Church, i. 352.] 

PROTOTYPE. The prototypal form in whieh 
Adam was created was the image of God; in 
Christ that image is restored; and it is our 
hope that this form will be ours also when we 
wake up after God’s likeness and are satisfied 
[Psa. xv. 17]. It is a term, therefore, that has 
an anthropological, a Christologieal, and an eseha- 
tological character, as referring to Adam, to the 
Redeemer, and to the redeemed. Xow, in what 
does that likeness consist? Xot surely in out¬ 
ward form; but in spiritual attributes, for God 
is Spirit. But those attributes pertain to the 
soul invested in body, whieh God has not, there¬ 
fore the likeness of God must be restrieted to 
such divine attributes as are reflected in man in¬ 
dependently of his material nature, sueh as a love 
for all that is good and holy, right reason and 
free will, whieh constitute in him the “ likeness 
and glory ” of God [1 Cor. xi. 7 ; see Globy], 
and exclusive of other attributes that serve only 
to mark the imperfection of the ereatnre. When 
Irenseus, therefore [c. Hcer. v. 6], speaks of the 
image of God as being “ sua natura ” of a bodily 
character, he may express eorreetly the philoso¬ 
phical notion of the Deity, and therefore of the 
divine likeness, as derived from ancient seliools, 
but he hardly speaks with the authority of Catho¬ 
lic antiquity on a point whieh had as yet received 
but little consideration. Our only safe guide is 
the Apostle, who expresses himself with sufficient 
explicitness. With him Christ is the very “image 
of God” [2 Cor. iv. 4], “in the form of God” 
[Phil. ii. 6], “ and the express image of ILis Per¬ 
son,” as well as “the brightness of His Glory” 
Heb. i. 3], “ The image of the Invisible God ” 
Col. i. 15J. He is now to us as the prototypal 
form in whieh Adam was ereated full of grace 
and truth; and man’s hope of Having that form 
restored in him hereafter depends on the genuine- 
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ness with which some few rays of that glory are 
reflected in his soul now. So it has been decreed 
from everlasting, that all who are called according 
to God’s sanctifying purpose should be “ con¬ 
formed to the image of His Son ” [Rom. viii. 29]; 
that “ as we have borne the image of the earthy,” 
we may also “ bear the image of the heavenly ” 
[1 Cor. xv. 49]; that having His high exemplar 
"before us, and “ beholding as in a glass the glory 
of the Lord,” by a continually progressive sancti¬ 
fying process, we “ may be changed into the same 
image from glory to glory as by the Spirit of the 
Lord” [2 Cor. iii. 18]. It is of this “renewing 
in the spirit of our mind,” according to the pro¬ 
totypal likeness of Christ, that the Apostle speaks, 
when he exhorts his charge to “.put on the now 
man, which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image” of the Creator [Col. iii. 10], and “after 
God [mm2] is created in righteousness and in 
the holiness of truth ” [Eph. iv. 24]. According 
to Roman doctrine original righteousness was not 
this prototypal likeness, but a superadded gift 
conferred after the act of creation was complete. 
So the Tridentine Catechism says, “ Quod ad 
animam pertinet, earn ad imaginem et similitudi- 
nem suam formavit Deus, liberumque ei tribuit 
arbitrimn; omnes prreterea motus animi atque 
appetitioues ita in eo temperavit, ut rationis irn- 
perio nunquam non parerent. Turn originalis 
justitise admirabile donum addidit,” &c. [ed. 
Colon. 15G5, p. 63]. The council purposed, 
in the first instance, to express its meaning as 
“ Justitianr et sanctitatem in qua Adam condi- 
tus fuerat,” but accepted the correction of Paceco, 
and wrote “ constitutus fuerat ” [Pallavic. II. 
Cone. Trid. vii. 9]. For the teaching of the 
Schools on'this point, see Scholastic Theology; 
for the whimsical notions of Judaism, see Cab¬ 
bala. 

PRO VIDE ACE is the name of the order of 
the visible creation, so far as it makes provision 
beforehand for the well-being and government of 
the sensitive part thereof, especially 7 mankind. 
We do not speak of God’s Providence over angels, 
good or evil, we speak of them as the instruments 
of His Providence, because their state is fixed, - 
and they already' inherit the supreme good or 
the supreme evil: whereas providence dispenses 
spiritual and temporal blessings and trials which 
are not absolute or final. We speak of God’s 
Providence over the beasts of the field and the 
fowls of the air, but only in a transcendental 
(not an unreal) sense of His Providence over the 
lilies of the field, because providence always, in 
its ordinary sense, implies either the discipline or 
the benefit, we may say the gratification, of what 
is subject to it. 

Providence is further said to work by means, 
by which we understand that the order of provi¬ 
dence is an order of secondary causes, and that 
at no point in the order do we come to the im¬ 
mediate action of the First Cause; consequently 
the action of Providence is essentially capable of 
being explained, though we are never in a condi¬ 
tion to explain it completely: but the limitation 
of our knowledge is always a limitation of degree, 


and does not imply a radical defect of faculty. 
At the same time, the conception of providence is 
a provisional conception of the temporal aspect of 
an eternal operation: when we think of provi¬ 
dence, we think of means arranged beforehand 
and of results following them in due season, yet 
we know that all things in space and time are 
ordered by 7 God in an infinite here, an everlasting 
now. Hence we are not in a position even to 
state the question, What is the relation of God’s 
Providence to man’s free agency 1 It is only safe 
to say that the results of human will, like all 
finite agencies, are absolutely controlled and di¬ 
rected at every point by providence. When we 
have realized the central paradox of an eternal 
working in time, which is inconceivable and in¬ 
disputable, we shall be prepared to believe that a 
free agency is absolutely controlled and deter¬ 
mined in all its results, good and evil, by that 
eternal love. As it is written, “I make peace and 
create evil: I the Lord do all these things” [Isa. 
xlv. 7]. 

In this sense all providence is special, since 
each of the individual events which happen hr 
this order are reverently to be accepted as the 
will of God, by Whom the whole order is di¬ 
rected. When we speak of the whole order we 
speak provisionally, for the order of the whole 
creation is undoubtedly one; we think of the 
order of providence as including only what we 
can in some sense reckon upon, but spirits which 
see God understand in Him the order of all 
things, even of those which we call extraordinary. 
To such spirits it may well be easier to under¬ 
stand in what order God heals sickness by faith 
than in what order He heals sickness by 7 medi¬ 
cine. To us the lesson of such extraordinary 
providences or miracles is that God is above the 
order which He makes, and that as we see it 
that order is not complete or self-sustaining. The 
same lesson is enforced by another kind of provi¬ 
dences, which we call special, not extraordinary. 
A common type of such providences would be, 
that a perfectly accountable detention should 
preserve a man from a perfectly accountable cala¬ 
mity, e.c/., a railway collision, or that two men 
should be brought, by independent and account¬ 
able process, to the same place without intending 
to meet. Here it is the co-ordination of indepen¬ 
dent series of causes to a result which has no 
accountable connection with any one series, that 
points to something beyond the order which we 
conceive and understand. In other words we 
learn by miracles that the order of the world as 
we see it is partial, by special providence that 
our conception of that order is inadequate. 

PROVISIONS. A letter or title issued by a 
superior to an ecclesiastic, stating his institution 
and promotion to a particular office. There are 
three kinds : provisio libera, which depends upon 
the sole will of the granter; provision per force, 
where the latter cannot refuse; and provision 
under colour, where it is only an apparently law¬ 
ful title, wherein the original nullity and defect 
are covered by the fact of peaceable possession 
during three years, provided that it has not been 
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acquired by violence. They are invalid where the 
grantor has not the right of lawful collation, or 
the grantee is incapable of a benefice, or has been 
guilty of simony in procuring one. Persons 
nominated to bishopries receive six bulls from 
Pome, the first being that of provision. 

The Statute of Provisors defines as subject to 
a praemunire the offence of persons who purchase 
from the See of Pome provisions for holding 
abbeys or priories, &c. It was passed as 25 Edw. 
III. stat. vi. sec. 3. Matthew Paris, under the 
year 1245, states that at one time there were so 
many Italians bencficcd in England, that they 
received more money yearly out of it than all the 
revenues of the Crown, to the high disservice of 
God, the great scandal of religion, the decay of 
hospitality, and the utter ruin of the English 
Church. In the time of Edward III. the Pope 
assumed the right to fill almost every vacant see 
upon the score of these reservations in his own 
patronage, the right of capitular election was over¬ 
ridden, and bishoprics were often conferred upon 
unworthy persons. The State at length inter¬ 
fered to cheek this arbitrary and injurious pre¬ 
sumption—which Bramhall calls “ sublimated 
simony”—both in England and Prance. 

PUPGATOPY. The Poman Catholic doctrine 
is thus stated by the Council of Trent: “ There 
is a Purgatory, and the souls there detained are 
helped by prayer, and chiefly by the acceptable 
sacrifice of the altar”—a statement obviously 
vague and indefinite, as leaving the most import¬ 
ant inquiry undetermined, which is, whether the 
souls in Purgatory are in a state of happiness or 
misery: they are “ detained,” but nothing more 
as de fide is stated. But, on referring to the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, drawn up by 
order of the Fathers there assembled, we find a 
clearer and more explicit definition: “ There is a 
purgatorial fire, where the souls of the righteous 
are purified by a temporary punishment [ad defi- 
nitum tempus cruciatm expiantur], that entrance 
may be given them into their eternal home, where 
nothing that is defiled can have a place. And of 
the truth of this doctrine, which holy councils 
declare to be confirmed by the testimony of Scrip¬ 
ture and of Apostolic tradition, the pastor will 
have to declare more diligently and frequently, 
because we are fallen on times in which men will 
not endure sound doctrine.” [Cone. Trident. 
sess. vi. can. 30, sess. xxv. sec. 1. Catecli. Tri¬ 
dent. cap. vi. qu. 3.] 

Thus a definite meaning is given to the vague 
teaching of the Council: there is a purgatorial fire, 
and the souls of the faithful are punished for a 
defined period till their sins are expiated. The 
almost universal belief prevailing amongst Roman 
Catholics—though they do not consider torment 
by fire as being de fide, but only the most pro¬ 
bable opinion—is that Purgatory is a place of 
suffering or punishment for imperfect Christians. 1 

1 Thus Dr. Milner, though he says “that in the Coun¬ 
cil of Trent all is contained that is necessary to be believed 
on this subject,” yet afterwards defines Purgatory “as a 
place of temporary punishment,” which is not asserted by, 
and goes beyond, the decree of the Council. [End of Con¬ 
troversy, p. 170, 374, ed. 1841.] 
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Bellarmiiie says “that the Fathers unanimously 
teach that the pains of Purgatory are most severe 
or terrible” [De Pun/at. ii. 14]. 

Prayer for the dead, as shewn elsewhere, was 
the universal usage of the early Church, derived, 
as the Fathers asserted, from Apostolic tradi¬ 
tion. The Fathers also unanimously believed that 
prayer benefited the departed, though how, or in 
what sense, there was no consentient belief, and 
it is sometimes difficult to harmonize their con¬ 
flicting opinions or theories. All admitted the 
Apostolic belief and usage, but held various opin¬ 
ions, more or less probable, which originated from 
it; and w r e must clearly distinguish between what 
is of assured faith, and doubtful, though even 
probable, theories or speculations. Row, on con¬ 
sidering the teaching of the Fathers, we find no 
mention of a “ Purgatorius locus ” or “ ignis," to 
which the souls of departed Christians Avere gene¬ 
rally conveyed, but of an intermediate state in 
Avhich Avas the abode of cdl the souls of the dead, 
Avhere they remained until the day of resurrec¬ 
tion—a state or place either of happiness or misery 
according to their past life. Such Avas the teach¬ 
ing of the Fathers, and had all Christians been 
in the fullest sense righteous or Avicked, no further 
difficulties on the subject could have arisen; but 
besides the class of the righteous and the wicked, 
properly and emphatically so called, there was, 
as at present, a large intermediate number of im¬ 
perfect Christians, Avho could hardly be said to 
belong to one class or the other—not fit in their 
present state for the happiness of heaven, nor de¬ 
serving the punishment of hell: and the teaching 
of the Fathers as regards the future condition 
of these requires to be specially investigated. 

There Avere tAvo theories in the Primitive 
Church which are carefully to be distinguished: 
they are not inconsistent Avith each other, and pro¬ 
bably, in many cases, Avere held together. One may 
called the Judgment day Purgatory, and pleaded 
in its support the Avords of St. Paul literally under¬ 
stood, that the “ fire shall try eA T ery man’s Avork,” 
and that even he Avho has built Avood, hay, straAv, 
stubble on the true foundation “ shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire” [1 Cor. iii. 11-15]. In proof 
of this doctrine was also quoted the frequent use 
of the Avord “fire” in connection with the Lord’s 
Coming or the Day of Judgment [see Psa. 1. 3; Isa. 
iv. 4; Dan. vii. 9; Zech. xii. 9; Mai. iii. 2, 3, iv. 1]. 

The folloAving extracts Avill sheAv the belief of 
the Fathers, that all Christians must pass through 
the fire on the Day of Judgment, though all Avill 
not be injured by it—the highest saints passing 
through unhurt, and others suffering a punish¬ 
ment proportioned to their sins, till “ the Avood, 
hay, straw, and stubble ” built on the true foun¬ 
dation be consumed. Quotations shall first be 
given from Avritcrs of the Western Church. Thus 
St. Hilary speaks of the severity of the Judgment 
day purgation by fire, through which all, even the 
Blessed Virgin, must pass ; 2 and St. Ambrose 

2 “ Diem judicii ... in quo nobis est illc indefessus 
ignis subeundus, in quo subeunda sunt gravia ilia expi- 
andffi a peccatis aninire supplicia ? Beat© Mari© animain 
gladius pertransibit ut revelentur multorum cordium 
cogitationes” [Luc. ii. 35]. “ Si in judicii seA r eritatem 
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says: “We must all pass through the fire, whether 
it he John the Evangelist, whom the Lord so 
loved, that He said to Peter, £ If I will that he 
remain, what is that to thee, follow thou Me.’ 
Of his death some have doubted, of his passing 
through the fire we cannot doubt; for he is in 
paradise, and not separated from Christ.” 1 

St. Jerome, in his Commentary on the Prophet 
Amos, eompares the ten revolted tribes of Israel 
to heretics, and the other two “ to the Church, 
and to sinners (members) of the Church, who 
confess the true faith, but on aeeount of the de¬ 
filement of viee (vitiorum sordes) have need of 
the purging fires.” 2 And again, “ As we believe 
that the torments of the Devil, and of all infidel 
(negatorum) and wicked men who have said in 
their hearts ‘ there is no God,’ are eternal, so of 
sinners, although Christians, 3 whose works are to 
be tried and purged by fire (in igne), we believe 
that the sentence of the Judge will be lenient 
(moderatam), and tempered with mercy.” 

“ Let me not be amongst those,” says St. Augus¬ 
tine, “to whom Thou Avilt hereafter say, Go into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil and Ms 
angels'. Neither chasten me in Thy hot displea¬ 
sure, so that thou mayest eleanse me in this life, 
and make me such that I may after that stand in 
no need of the cleansing fire for those who are to 
he saved so as hyfire. Why? Why, but because 
they built upon the foundation wood, stubble and 
hay. How they should build on it gold, silver and 
precious stones, and should have nothing to fear 
from either fire ; not only that Avhieh is to con¬ 
sume the ungodly for ever, but also that which 
is to purge those Avho are to escape through (per) 
the fire. For it is said, he himself shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire. And beeause it is said he 
shall be saved that fire is thought lightly of. 
For all that, though we shall be saved by fire, 
yet will that fire be more grie\ r ous than anything 
that man ean suffer in this life whatsoever.” 4 
Again, “ But if he shall have built on the foun¬ 
dation Avood, hay, stubble, that is, ha\ r e built 
Avorldly attachments on the foundation of his 
faith; yet if Christ be in the foundation, so that 
He have the first place in the heart, and nothing 
absolutely is preferred to Him, even such are 
borne, even such are tolerated. The furnace 
shall come, it shall burn the Avood, the hay, the 
stubble: but ‘ himself, lie saith, shall be saved, 
yet so as by fire.’ This shall the furnaee do; some 
shall sever to the left, others it shall in a manner 
melt out to the right.” 5 

To illustrate the doctrine of the Eastern Chureh 
a passage may first be quoted from St. Clement 
of Alexandria: “We say that fire sanctifies not 
flesh, but sinful souls, speaking of that fire Avhieh 

eapax ilia Dei Virgo ventura est, desiderare quis audebit 
a Deo judieari?” [Tract, in Psalm. exviii. lit. 3, see. 12]. 

1 Hierom. in Psalm. exviii. Serm. xx. sec. 12, et vid. 
see. 15. 

2 Hierom. Comment, in Amos, lib. iii. c. 7. 

3 Tlie common reading is, “sie peeeatorum atque 
impiorum et tamen Christianorum.” “In vetustiori Am- 
brosiano MS. ‘sie peeeatorum et tamen Christianorum,’ 
verms opinor ad Hieronymi mentein.” Note, Migne ed. 

4 Augustine on the Psalms, vol. ii. p. 71, Oxf. transl. 

3 Ibid. vol. v. p. 105. 
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is not all-devouring, sueh as is used by artisans 
{payfig ov ko.l fiavavaev), but of that whieh is 
discriminative (fipovuyov), pervading the soul 
which passes through the fire.” 6 Origen often 
speaks of the Judgment day fire: thus he says 
that though Peter and Paul must pass through 
the fire, they shall hear the words, “ When thou 
passest through the fire, the flame shall not harm 
thee.” 7 St. Basil, in his Commentary on Isaiah 
[iv. 4], says that baptism may be understood in 
three senses—in the one, of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit; in another, of the punishment of sin 
in the present life; and in a third, “ of the trial 
of judgment by fire.” And that they who have 
committed deadly sins after they have received 
the knowledge of the truth, need the judgment 
Avhieh is by fire s (rrjs iv rco Kavyam Kpl<reo)s). 
And in liis xvork on the Holy Spirit, illustrat¬ 
ing the passage “ He shall baptize you Avith the 
Holy Ghost and Avith fire,” he calls the trial of 
judgment a “baptism of fire;” as the Apostle 
says, “ the fire shall try every man’s Avork of 
what sort it is.” 9 

St. Gregory of Hazianzum, speaking of the 
Hovatians, says: “ Perehanee in the future Avorld 
they shall be baptized Avith fire, the last baptism 
more severe and long continued, Avhieh devours 
as grass the stubble, and consumes eA’ery vestige of 
AAuekedness ” 10 {Sairavf Tratrys I<ai<f.as Kovforrpof 
And in one of his poems he speaks of standing 
in fear of the fiery river of judgment 11 (/recros 
<£o/3aw ecTTrjKa Trvpoyirordyov ). 

St. Gregory Hyssen says, speaking of infants 
who die unbaptized : “ Hoav shall Ave judge of 
those Avho thus died ? Shall that soul behold its 
Judge, and shall it be placed Avith others before 
His tribunal? Shall its past life be judged, and 
Avill it receive a deserved reeompence, purified by 
fire according to the teaching (<£wvds) of the 
Gospel, or refreshed by the dew of benediction?” 12 
And he teaches, in another oration, that “ we must 
either be purified in this present life by prayer and 
the love of Avisdom (fukoa-oflas), or after our depar¬ 
ture hence in the furnaee of the purging fire.” 13 

Such Avas the teaching of the Fathers on the 
Judgment day Purgatory : they seem to have uni¬ 
versally, except St. Chrysostom, 14 interpreted in a 
literal sense the passage of St. Paul Avhieh Ave arc 
illustrating. They also maintained that this inter¬ 
pretation was confirmed by quotations (already 
given) from the Old Testament; and unquestion¬ 
ably it must be admitted that the passage at least 
Avill bear, if it does not positively require, such an 
interpretation. The Judgment day purgation en¬ 
tirely differs from the Bomaii Catholic doctrine as 

6 Clem. Alex. Stromata, lib. v. c. 6. 

7 Orig. Homil, iii. in Psalm, xxxvi., vid. Homil. vi. 
in Exod. 

8 Basil. Opera, tom. i. in loc. Gaume. 

9 Ibid. iii. p. 40. 

10 Greg. Naz. Opera, tom. ii. c. 35S, Migne. 

11 Ibid. iii. c. 1423. 12 Greg. Nyss. iii. c. 161. 

13 Ibid. tom. iii. c. 498. 

14 St. Chrysostom ( Comment. in loco) interprets “ shall 
be saved so as by fire” of the eternal fire of Hell, in which 
the wieked shall be preserved in being, but has 

ever this meaning in the New Testament ? It is always, 
apparently, used in a good sense. 
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Bcllarmine admits, 1 and lias not been censured or 
condemned by the English Church. 

But there was another doctrine held generally 
by the Fathers of the Western Church, which 
resembled, at least, the Roman Catholic tenet,— 
namely, that there exists a state of temporary pun¬ 
ishment for sin in the intermediate life between 
death and the resurrection. Thus Tertullian 
speaks of the widow praying for her departed 
husband’s soul, begging for him in the interim 
(i.e. before the resurrection) a cooling place or 
place of refreshment' 2 (refrigerium interim adpos- 
tulat ei), the same word refrigerium also occurs in 
inscriptions in the Catacombs, as “ Deus refrigeret 
spiritum tuum.” In the vision of St. Perpetua, 
she sees her brother in a dark place, heated and 
thirsty, and with a countenance foul and pallid. 
After frequent prayer for him she has another 
vision: the place before dark was now light, and 
she sees her brother clean, well-clothed, and re¬ 
freshed (refrigeratum); then she knew that he 
was removed from punishment 3 (translatum eum 
esse de poena). St. Augustine commemorates the 
martyrdom of St. Perpetua, and implicitly at least 
admits and sanctions the doctrine her visions im¬ 
ply, of a temporary punishment for sin in the in¬ 
termediate state. He also says, in one of his latest 
works, “ some endure punishment in this life, 
others after death, others both now and then, and 
yet before that most terrible judgment.” 4 In the 
Mozarabic and Galliean Liturgies we find the same 
teaching—prayer is offered for the dead, as being 
then in a state of suffering or punishment, and 
even as enduring the torment of lost souls. 5 

The passages last quoted from Fathers of the 
Western Church appear to imply that the faith¬ 
ful departed generally are in a state of tem¬ 
porary suffering, and such in the West was pro¬ 
bably the prevailing belief; but we find in the 
Eastern Church another and apparently different 
teaching. Throughout the Eastern Liturgies there 
is no express mention of the purgatorial suffering 
of souls in the intermediate state. In the Apos¬ 
tolical Constitutions and in the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom, the Church prays for those who rest 

1 “ Sane hanc sententiam quae docet omnes transituros 
per ignern licet non omnes lcedendi sunt ab igne, nec 
auderem pro vera asserere, ncc ut errorem improbare” 
[Dc Purc/atorio, lib. ii. c. 1], 

2 Dc Monogamia, c. x. 

3 Kuinart, Ada Martyr, pars 1, p. 196, &c. [Galura 
ed.] 

4 Dc Civitatc, lib. xxi. c. 13. 

5 Thus in the Mozarabic Missal: “Tufideliumdefunc- 

toram spiritus e locis poenalibus (al. a poenali eonditione) 
cxime” [Feria tertiapost Pasehc], ‘ ‘ In dcfunctis poenalis 
combustio evauescat” [Feria quinta Pasclie]. “ De- 
fuucti cruantur pcenis” [Feria sexta Pasehc ]. “ Offeri- 

mus pro indulgentia fidelium defunctorum ut mutata 
sorte tristium mansiouum feliei perfruantur societate 
justorum” [In Nativitate Domini ]. Other similar ex¬ 
pressions occur as “ eruas e tenebrosa infernali caligine.” 
The following prayer is given from the Gothico-Gallican 

Missal: “Istis et omnibus in Christo quiesccntibus, 
locum refrigerii lucis ct pacis ut indulgeas deprecamur 
ut si qui peccatorum meritis inferni tenebris et sup- 
pliciis detinentur misericordia tua oramus, indulge 
dementia, eosque ad requiem transire praecipias, ct 
prirna anastasi cum sanctis ct elcctis tuis jubcas sociari 
ut portio tua sint in terra viventium.” 


in faith. 6 Even in the Roman Canon there is 
only a prayer for those resting in Christ, 7 and a 
common inscription in the Catacombs over the 
departed is “in pace.” Such statements are not 
indeed necessarily inconsistent with the state of 
the departed Christian being a state of suffering; 
for even then he would rest from the sorrows and 
trials of life, and have the assured hope of eternal 
life. Still, where there is no direct allusion (as 
in the Mozarabic and Galliean Missals) to the 
suffering of the departed, we cannot fairly and 
reasonably suppose that a state of suffering is im¬ 
plied when the faithful departed are said to be at 
rest. Such an expression must be taken in its 
ordinary meaning, as denot ing a more or less perfect 
happiness. Besides, the Eucharistic sacrifice was 
offered for all the faithful departed, as the ancient 
patriarchs, saints, and the Blessed Virgin, who 
were not considered to be in a state of suffering ; 
and though it by no means follows that all com¬ 
memorated with them were enjoying like happi¬ 
ness, still we may suppose that, had the state of 
the departed been ordinarily one of torment, a 
distinct allusion would have occurred to their 
purgatorial suffering and the hope of deliverance 
from it. Again, some of the Fathers, as St. 
Cyprian, speak of the happiness of the faithful 
departed and of the joys which at once await them 
on their departure from this life. 8 Thus there 
was apparently in early ages a difference between 
the teaching of the Eastern and Western Church 
on the state of the departed, a difference which still 
exists and may be illustrated from their present 
belief. 

“ The doctrine of theFathers,” says Palmer, “and 
of the early Church, of the present Greek or or¬ 
thodox Church, and of the other separated Eastern 
Churches, is this, that, speaking generally and upon 
the whole, the state of the faithful departed is a 
state of light and rest and peace and refreshment, 
of happiness far greater than any belonging to this 
life, yet inferior to that which shall be enjoyed 
after the resurrection and final judgment. The 
doctrine of the Latins, on the other hand, is this 
that, speaking generally and upon the whole, the 
state of the faithful departed is a state of penal 
torment, differing from that of hell only in the 
certainty of future deliverance.” And afterwards : 
“ There are souls in the lower ranks of them that 
may yet be saved, of which the Greeks can think 
with hope, and yet cannot think of, as of their being 
at once and absolutely and uninixedly in a state 

6 inrep rCov ev irlarei avairavo'ap.ivuv Seyduipev, lib. viii. 
c. 13. Also in tlie Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, inrep t&v 
ev irtarei dvaTravaapUuv Ylpoiraropiov . . . Kal iravros 
trpetigaros diKalov ev Trlarei rereXeupivov. In other Li¬ 
turgies, as of St. James, St. Mark, St. Basil, there is 
prayer for the rest and forgiveness of the departed (ras 
xpvxas dvdiravcrov : St. Mark). 

7 ‘ ‘ Memento Domine famulorum famnlarumque tu- 
arum qui nos processerunt cum signo fidci et dormiunt 
in somno pacis. Ipsis Domine et omnibus in Christo 
quiescentibus locum refrigerii lucis et pacis ut iudulgeas 
deprecamur ” [Canon Missce], 

8 See his treatise De Mortalitate, where he dwells'on 
the happiness which the faithful immediately possess on 
their release from the temptations and sufferings of tho 
world. 
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of happiness. But of such they think as needing 
the prayers arid oblations of the Chureh to pro¬ 
cure their refreshment and to lighten them t am 
Karfyoi'rwv airrovs avi apcov.” 1 This writer thinks 
that the dilferenee of belief as to this doctrine 
between the two Churches is not essential or fun¬ 
damental, as the Greeks admit that some of .the 
souls in the intermediate place are in a state 
of suffering. Perhaps not: still there is a real 
and important difference in the teaching of the 
Churches—one maintaining that almost all the 
souls of the faithful are in a state of suffering, 
the other that, generally and on the "whole, they 
are in a state of rest and happiness. 

The difference may be thus further illustrated. 
The Latin Church whilst admitting the great im¬ 
portance of prayers for the dead in mitigating or 
shortening their sufferings, believes that the de¬ 
parted must mainly themselves in Hades make an 
atonement for their past sins, paying off the debt 
due to Divine Justice : whilst, on the other hand, 
the Eastern Church, allowing that some of the 
faithful departed are in a state of suffering, though 
sueh is not generally the ease, believe that 
their pardon, or their “ sins being done away,” 
mainly depends on the prayers and alms and the 
offering on their behalf of the Holy Sacrifice. 2 
Ho language can be more emphatic than that of 
St. Chrysostom, in attributing the greatest pos¬ 
sible efficaey to prayers, &e. for the dead, imply¬ 
ing that their condition is well-nigh hopeless un¬ 
less they have relatives or friends to intercede, &c. 
for them ; 3 though not denying that some departed 
Christians are in a state of suffering, and gain an 
alleviation by the prayers of their friends—pas¬ 
sages from his Homilies evidently imply sueh a 

1 Dissertations on the Orthodox Communion, p. 124, 
Purgatory [1853], Tlie Eastern Bishops, in their corres¬ 
pondence with the Nonjurors at the beginning of last 
century, thus speak of the Latin doetrine, “ As for the 
purgatorial fire invented by the Papists to command the 
purse of the ignorant, we will by no means hear of it. 
For it is a fietion and a doting fable invented for lucre 
and to deceive the simple ; and, in a word, has no exist¬ 
ence hut in the imagination. There is no appearanee or 
mention of it in the Sacred Scriptures or Holy Fathers, 
whatever the authors or abettors of it may elamour to the 
contrary. But we say that the benefactions and holy 
saerifiees, the alms and prayers of the Church and her 
priests for the dead, are the things that greatly profit 
them, and not the purgatorial fire, which does not by any 
means anywhere exist. For these relieve the pains which 
the souls suffer in "ASys, as is plain from the eenturion, 
whose son our Lord healed at the centurion’s petition, 
and from the paralytic whom He recovered by a double 
eure, for the faith of those that brought him to Him, and 
might be proved from a thousand other instances as elear 
as the sun. ’ ’ [ The Orthodox and Nonjurors, by Williams, 
pp. 47, 48, A.D. 1868.] 

2 For if barbarians burn the goods of the departed 
together with them, more were it a righteous thing for 
thee to scud away with the dead what things he hath, 
not to be turned to ashes with those, but to invest him 
with more glory; and that if he departed a sinner, it 
may do away his sins, but if righteous, it may become an 
increase of reward and recompeuec. [St. Chrysostom, 
Homilies on St. Matthew, p. 456, Oxf. transl.] 

3 “How then say you, if he (the departed Christian) 
be desolate and a stranger and have none to care for him ? 
And why is it that he has noue, I ask you ? In this very 
thing thou sufferest thy desert, that thou hast none to 
be thus thy friend, thus virtuous, &c. ” [Homily on Acts, 
p. 300, Oxf. transl.] 
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belief 4 —still the mention of, or allusion to, penal 
sufferings is not as explicit, nor does it hold the 
same place as in the teaching of writers of the 
Western Church. 

Concluding with the Easterns that there was no 
certain tradition in the early Church on the state 
of the departed, a few remarks may be added 
as to the teaching of Holy Scripture and of the 
Fathers. 5 

The Scriptures expressly declare that tlie faith¬ 
ful who die in the Lord “rest from their labours” 
[Rev. xiv. 13]—a statement to be received in its 
literal and obvious meaning, and ivliich is quite 
ineousistent with the belief that almost all de¬ 
parted Christians are for a time in a state of suf¬ 
fering or punishment. Besides, as we have seen, 
the teaching of the Fathers and Liturgies of the 
Eastern Church is inconsistent with the ordinary 
belief of Homan Catholies. So clear and express 
indeed is scriptural and patristic teaching on 
this point, that the Church of Rome does not 
assert, whatever may be the eommon belief of her 
members, that Purgatory is a state of suffering. 
The souls of the departed there “detained”— 
nothing more is said de fide —are helped by prayer 
and the Eueharistie Sacrifice. Had the Chinch 
of Rome, instead of speaking of souls “detained,” 
defined that they were punished in Purgatory 
(cruciatce, as in the Tridentine Catechism, instead 
of deientce), and thus made penal pain its normal 
state, Scripture, tradition and the unanimous 
belief of the Eastern Church, would have been 
contradieted and set aside. Hence, whilst teach¬ 
ing in the Tridentine Catechism that souls are 
“ cruciate” in Purgatory—of wdiieh “ tormented” 
is the popular equivalent—a very different word 
is used in the decrees of the Council, which really 
leaves the main question undetermined. Again, 
the Eastern Chureh allows that some at least of 
the faithful who will finally be saved are enduring 
temporary suffering in Hades, and so far sym¬ 
bolizes with the usual teaching of the Latin 
Church. 

That in the intermediate state there must be 
a preparation for the final judgment, that the 
souls of the departed will then be amended or 
purified, is clear from our Lord’s description of 
the day of judgment. All mankind, He teaches, 
will at the judgment day be arranged into two 
classes, finally and determinately, good or evil. A 
change must therefore have taken place in the 
condition of many after their departure from the 
world, since the great mass of Christians do not 
belong to one elass or the other. They are partly 
good and partly evil, even the lives of those 
mainly on God’s side are imperfect and stained 
with sin, so that in their present state they are 
manifestly unfit for His presenceand kingdom; and 
in the case of others who we may hope will finally 
be saved, there is a far greater amount of imper- 

4 Sec Homily on St, John, p. 553, Oxf. transl.: “to 
proeure sonic comfort for him,” &c. 

5 Dr. King says the Greek Church “ does by no means 
allow the (Latin) doetrine of Purgatory, or define any¬ 
thing dogmatically of the state or condition of departed 
souls.” [2he Hites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church 
in Russia, p. 17, a.d. 1772.J 
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feetion and sinfulness. The intermediate state 
being thus one of preparation, each soul will ho 
dealt with according to its individual wants or 
condition, some, it may he, amended hy tempo¬ 
rary chastisement, and others prepared for judg¬ 
ment by instruction in divine knowledge, which 
they had no opportunity of acquiring whilst on 
earth. The intermediate state has thus a bearing 
upon, and prepares for, the terrible judgment of 
the last day. 1 

Another awful inquiry remains—Who amongst 
the great mass of imperfect and unworthy Christ¬ 
ians will, after whatever purgation, be finally 
saved 1 That Christians finally impenitent will 
go into everlasting punishment is certain by the 
Word of God, and thus that some men have 
sinned beyond the hope of repentance and pardon. 
Homan Catholics assert, according to a theory 
first proposed by the Schoolmen, that the venial 
sins of the righteous only are purified by purga¬ 
torial suffering, and that they who die in mortal 
sin without repentance are eternally lost. Sins 
undoubtedly may be classed as venial and mortal, 
and the distinction is a true and real one. But 
our almost insuperable difficulty is to make in 
each case the distinction required. A venial sin, 
in one instance, may be mortal hi another; the 
circumstances under which it is committed mate¬ 
rially alter or even determine its character. 
Were this classification strictly adhered to, few 
comparatively eould have the hope of a future 
expiation of sin; the mass of imperfect and 
unworthy Christians would be eternally beyond 
the hope of mercy or pardon. But whatever 
explanation may be given of the Homan Catholic 
theory, and no doubt practically it is interpreted 
with considerable latitude, the theory, whether 
probable or not, is at least a novel one; as the 
Bathers do nut speak of the venial sins of Chris¬ 
tians only being forgiven, either in the interme¬ 
diate state or by the judgment day purgation, but 
of sin in general, even grievous and mortal sin. 2 
On this subject, it must be remembered, we have 
not the guidance either of Scripture or tradition, 
and thus can only speak doubtfully or conjecture 
ally. Undoubtedly God will deal with each soul 
according to its own particular condition. He 
only can know whether faith and love still exist in 
any degree in the heart, though well-nigh buried 
beneath earthly imperfection and corruption; or 
if sin have been wilfully committed, or through 

1 “As no soul,” says a modern Lutheran bishop, 
“leaves this present existence in a fully complete and 
prepared state, we must suppose that there is an inter¬ 
mediate state, a realm of progressive development in 
which souls are prepared and matured for the final judg¬ 
ment. Though the Romish doetrine of Purgatory is 
repudiated, beeause it is mixed up with so many ernde 
and false positions, it nevertheless contains the truth 
that the intermediate state must, in a purely spiritual 
sense, be a Purgatory designed for the purifying of the 
soul.” [Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 457; Clark’s 
transl.] 

2 As St. Jerome [Dial, ad Pelagianos, lib. i. see. 28] ; 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem [Lecture xxiii. Myst. 5], the trans¬ 
lator says that St. Cyril’s teaching is eontradietory to 
Roman doetrine on Purgatory [note, p. 276, Oxf. transl.]; 
St. Chrysostom [Homilies on the Acts, p. 308 ; Oxford 
transl.]. 
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ignorance and almost irresistible temptation; the 
due allowance also to be made for prejudices often 
apparently insuperable, and for wrong and defec¬ 
tive education. He only, in a word, can fully 
know, but He will assuredly compassionate, the 
weakness of fallen nature with its manifold errors 
and shortcomings. Should the probability of the 
mediaeval theory be admitted, the subtleties of 
modern casuistry must be laid aside, and we must 
leave to infinite wisdom and mercy to make in 
each ease the right distinction. 

The “Romish” doetrine of Purgatory, censured 
in the XXII. Article, is that which was believed 
and taught in the sixteenth century, mainly 
founded on legends of the Middle Ages, and which, 
in connection with the sale of indulgences, gave 
the first impulse to the Eeformation in Germany. 

PURI FIG ATIOX OP WOMEN! By the 
law of Moses [Lev. xii.], after the birth of a son, 
the mother was unclean for forty days, and after 
the birth of a daughter for eighty days. At the 
end of the period she presented herself at the 
door of the Tabernacle for re-admission to its 
offices. If of sufficient means, she brought a 
lamb and a pigeon; if not, a pair of turtles or 
two young pigeons [Luke ii. 24]. One of these 
was for a burnt-offering, one for a sin-offering. 
Our Christian practice for women to return thanks 
to God after child-birth has been derived through, 
rather than from, the Jewish rite. It is but 
reasonable that the restoration of the woman to 
the privileges of the Church should be accom¬ 
panied by a solemn thanksgiving for deliverance 
in her great danger. The title of the service, 
“ The Thanksgiving of Women after Child-birth,” 
was adopted in 1552 to bring this point into pro¬ 
minence. The old Sarum title, “ Ordo ad puri- 
ficandam mulierem. post partum,” and that in 
the Prayer Book of 1549, “The Order of the 
Purification of Women,” seemed to mark an un¬ 
holiness in the woman which the service re¬ 
moved. 3 The Puritans objected to the use of the 
service altogether, upon this ground. “For what 
doth else this churching imply but a restoring her 
unto the Chureli, which cannot be -without some 
bar or shutting forth presupposed 1 ” They com¬ 
plained, too, that if we returned thanks to God 
solemnly and expressly for all mercies equal to 
this, there would be no time left for preaching, 
or for the Sacraments. Them objections have 
been answered by Whitgift and Hooker. 4 In the 
Sarum Use the service was read at the church 
door, “ ante ostium eecleske: ” in the Book of 
1549, “nigh unto the quire door,” afterwards 
at the altar-rails: now at “ some convenient 
place.” It is thus left to the discretion of the 
minister, but on all accounts, comparing the final 
rubric on the expediency of the woman’s receiving 

3 The rubric in the Sarum rite expressly disclaims this 
interpretation : “ Nota quod mulieres post prolem eniis- 
sam quandoqne eeelesiam intrare voluerunt gratias 
aeturse purifieari possunt, et nulla proinde peeeati mole 
gravantur, nee eeelesiarum aditus est eis deregandus ; ne 
poena illis verti videatnr in eulpam.” 

4 In Keble’s third ed. of Hooker’s works, ii. pp. 434- 
438 [bk. Y. Ixxiv. 1-4], the objections of Cartwright and 
replies of Whitgift are given in the notes. 
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the Holy Communion, the choir door is the most 
fitting place. The solemn re-admission of the 
woman to divine service of the Sarum Use has 
been wholly discontinued. 1 In the opening ad¬ 
dress in 1549, “and your child baptism,” is 
added as a subject for thanksgiving. The woman, 
too, was to “ offer her chrisom and other accus¬ 
tomed offerings • ” and Hooker justifies the term 
“ oblations ” as applied to these offerings. The 
“ decently apparelled ” of our Book refers to the 
custom of wearing a veil for this service. An 
instance is given 2 of a woman not conforming to 
an order in the diocese of Norwich that all should 
come veiled, who was excommunicated. On the 
case coming before the judges, the bishops were 
consulted, and they pronounced that the ancient 
usage of the Church of England was for women 
to come veiled. 

Palmer says that all the Western rituals, and 
that of Constantinople, had offices for this rite. 
A service of the tenth century is given by Migne, 3 
“Beneclictio puerperse secundum usumiEthiopum.” 

PUKITANISM. In English history, a form 
of religion claiming to be more pure than the 
form of the Church. The Puritans, the great 
anti-hierarchical party, as outside the Church, 
date from the formation of Presbyterian congrega¬ 
tions in 1566; and the Nonconformists of the 
Devolution are the last phase of old English Puri¬ 
tanism. Modern Puritans are usually called by 
other names, and there has been sufficient change 
of character to justify the distinction. This party 
was in general Calvinistie in doctrine, anti-epis¬ 
copal in church government, democratic in polities. 
Its objects cannot be better stated than in the 
words of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 
who wrote to the Protestants of Holland, Prance, 
and Switzerland, “ The houses of parliament 
have convened this assembly to assist them with 
our best advice for the reformation of the Church, 
for the purging of error and superstition, and 
retrieving the purity of religion : and here they 
require us to make God’s Word the standard, to 
work by the pattern in the Mount, to endeavour 
the nearest conformity to the best reformed 
churches, and to bring the three kingdoms to an 
uniformity in belief and worship. And this is 
the business we are now upon, though the enemy 
has stirred up the heart of our dear and dread 
sovereign against us. However, through the good 
hand of God upon us, we have made some com¬ 
fortable beginnings ; ”—that is to say, the Parlia¬ 
ment army was in the Held, the bishops’ estates 
were sequestered, Lord Strafford had been be¬ 
headed, Bishops Wren and Laud were in the 
Tower. 

1 “ Deinde inducat earn sacerdos per man urn dextram in 
ecclesiam, dicens: Ingredere in teinplum Dei ut habeas 
vitam aetemarn et vivas in ssecula sreeulonun. Amen.” 

2 Hooker, quoted above. See also Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer, p. 304. 

3 The anointing the forehead of the woman and child 
“sacra unetione,” the imposition of hands, the reception 
of Holy Communion, the giving of incense, are parts 
of this rite. The final prayer is of great length, but is 
very curious. The service is printed in Migne’s Cursus, 
Paris, 1841, vol. exxxviii. 
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The principles of this party must be learned by 
ascertaining what was common to the two great 
bodies, Presbyterians and Independents : for not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of the Presby¬ 
terians when the Independents took their work 
out of their hands, and the bitter scorn with 
which Milton, the mouthpiece of the Indepen¬ 
dents assailed them, historians have always classed 
these bodies together as Puritans. Eor the state¬ 
ment of these principles Neale may be trusted, 
except that he writes as a Presbyterian, and that 
his statement must be modified so as not to ex¬ 
clude the Independents. He gives the Puritan 
principles as follows :— 

I. The introduction of reformations is not to 
be left to the civil power: for the Apostolic rule 
“That all things be done decently and in order,” 
mean what it will, was not directed to the prince 
or civil magistrate. 

II. The Pope is Antichrist, the Church of 
Pome no true Church, all her ministrations super¬ 
stitious and idolatrous, the validity of her ordina¬ 
tions therefore, though claiming to be by succes¬ 
sion from the Apostles, not to be trusted. 

III. The Holy Scriptures are a standard of dis¬ 
cipline as well as of doctrine : and if it be proved 
that all things necessary to the government of the 
Church cannot be deduced from Scripture, the 
discretionary power is not in the magistrate, but 
in the spiritual officers of the Church. 

IV. No church officers or ordinances to be ad¬ 
mitted but such as are appointed in Scripture. 
The government ordained by the Apostles was 
aristocratic, according to the constitution of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, and a pattern for after ages. 

V. Things left indifferent by Christ not to be 
made necessary by any human law. Such rites 
and ceremonies as had been abused to idolatry are 
no longer indifferent, but unlawful. 

VI. Uniformity in public worship is necessary, 
and the magistrate ought to enforce it; the stan¬ 
dard of uniformity being the decrees of provincial 
and national synods. [Neal, Hist, of Puritans, 
i. p. 95, 4th ed. 1754.] 4 

The aristocratical principle must be left out, 
and so much of these six articles as can be joined 
on to the democratic principle of Independency 
may be taken as the rules of Puritanism. Eor 
the Independent principle Milton may be quoted: 
“But when every good Christian, thoroughly 
acquainted with all those glorious privileges of 
sanctification and adoption . . . shall be restored 
to his right in the Church, and not excluded from 
such place of spiritual government, as his Chris¬ 
tian abilities and his approved good life . . . shall 
prefer him to, this ancl nothing sooner will open 
his eyes to a wise and true valuation of himself, 
&c. Ancl this I hold to be a considerable reason 
why the functions of Church government ought 
to be free and open to any Christian man, though 
never so laic, if his capacity, his faith, and pru- 

4 There is a treatise [English Puritanism] by William 
Bradshaw, 1605. Neal gives an abstract of it [i. 447], 
with the remark that the reader will learn the near 
affinity between the principles of the ancient and modern 
Nonconformists. 
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dent demeanour commend him ” [Milton’s Reason 
of Church Government , ii. c. 3]. 

The discussion of these principles of Puritanism 
has employed our best divines from Whitgift to 
Hammond. They need not here be dealt with 
from any other than the historical point of view, 
and it is only necessary to notice [1] the causes, 
[2] the progress, [3] the religious character of 
Puritanism, and [4] its effects upon our Church 
and nation. 

It will be remembered that the intercourse be¬ 
tween England and the “Reformed Churches” did 
not create the anti-church party. That party, as 
modified by such intercourse, we call Puritan; 
but its origin is traceable to an earlier date. The 
common jealousy of the clergy which united the 
Lollards had prepared a fit soil for the seed of 
Geneva, and the produce was English Nonconfor¬ 
mity, the main body of which was Puritanism. 

I. In his singularly instructive tract on Church 
Controversies, Bacon has noted four principal 
causes and motives of schisms and divisions. 

[1.] Imperfections in the conversation and 
government of those which have chief place in 
the Church: it being the double policy of the 
spiritual enemy, either by counterfeit holiness of 
life to establish and authorize errors, or by cor¬ 
ruption of manners to discredit and draw in ques¬ 
tion truth and things lawful. 

[2.] The nature and humour of some men who 
love an inward authority over men’s minds, in 
drawing them to depend upon their opinions and 
to seek knowledge at their lips. These men are 
the true successors of Diotrephes, the lover of 
pre-eminence, and not lord bishops. Such spirits 
light upon another sort of natures, -which do 
adhere to these men: “ quorum gloria in obse- 
quiostiff followers, and such as zeal marvel¬ 
lously for those whom they have chosen for their 
masters. 

[3.] The extreme and unlimited detestation of 
some former heresy or corruption of the Church 
already acknowledged and convicted. Many 
think it to be the true touchstone to try what is 
good and evil, by measuring what is more or less 
opposite to the institutions of the Church of 
Pome, be it ceremony, be it policy, or govern¬ 
ment; yea, be it other institutions of greater 
weight, that is ever most perfect which is removed 
most degrees from that Church; and that is ever 
polluted and blemished which participateth in 
any appearance with it. 

[4.] The partial affectation and imitation of 
foreign churches. 

The operation of the first of these causes must 
be referred principally to the times before Eliza¬ 
beth. The refugees returned on Mary’s death, 
not merely open to such an influence, but also 
fully ripe for schism. The misconduct of the 
prelates had produced its effect, and the teaching 
of the foreign Protestants had been too faithfully 
received. While it must be confessed that this 
first cause has operated more or less through the 
whole career of the Church of England, there 
was certainly no special cause of scandal hi the 
conduct of the Elizabethan bishops. 
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The second cause has never perhaps received so 
signal an exemplification as it received in Calvin 
and Beza. The authoritative interference of 
these two in the Church affairs of England is 
well known. Collier’s pithy remark upon Calvin’s 
letter to the Protector Somerset is of general 
application, “ He addresses the Protector as if the 
government of the Church was almost wholly at 
his disposal.” And it may be noticed that when 
the Nonconformists rejected the advice of Calvin 
and Beza, they did so not only by a more strict 
adherence to the principles of their leaders, but 
as if they felt that the leaders would be better 
pleased by the rejection than by the acceptance 
of the advice. [Collier, vi. 435 and v. pp. 
353-5, ed. 1852; Iveble’s Preface to Hooker, 
p. liv.] 

An example of the working of the third cause 
may be seen in the engagement taken by the 
Puritans, the leading principle of which is “ In 
the Church of the traditioners there is no other 
discipline than that which hath been maintained 
by the antichristian pope of Iiome; ... for 
the which cause I refuse them ” [Collier, vi. p. 
528-9]. 

Eor the fourth of the causes named, the platform 
of Geneva was avowedly the ideal of the early 
Puritans, and the Westminster Assembly nearly 
a century later, set up the same standard. 

II. It will have been seen from the instances 
already given, that after Mary’s death the time 
was past when the mere surrender of certain cere¬ 
monies supposed to be superstitious, and the re¬ 
moval of certain acknowledged abuses, would have 
satisfied those who called for reformation. 1 

The refugees from the Continent had proceeded 
to the stage of condemning the government of 
bishops as an hierarchy remaining to us of the 
corruptions of the Romish Church, 2 and very soon 
advanced to claiming the establishment of Gene¬ 
van policy as the only and perpetual form of 
policy in the Church. At an earlier period many 
perhaps would have been satisfied by the removal 
of abuses. But reformations sought in a tumul¬ 
tuary and insubordinate manner are naturally 
refused—the abuses are then defended, and made 
a part of the system attacked. And so it hap¬ 
pened with the calls for reformation during the 
fifteenth century. “Even the wild follies of 
Wickliffe, IIuss, Jerome of Prague, and many 
others of their class were but the exaggerated out- 
come of the conviction of the necessity of refor¬ 
mation, and much of these men’s wildness and 
folly was provoked by the stolid opposition with 
which their better aspirations were met by those 

1 Sec Bacon’s Trad. Bacon does not name the periods 
of history to which lie refers. If in his first stage of the 
growth and progression of the controversies he has in 
mind the disputes of Elizabeth’s day, he underrates the 
amount of the antagonism to Episcopacy which possessed 
the early Puritans. 

2 The contrary is often stated. The opinion of a 
foreigner may be quoted : “Maxime ii, qui sub proseca- 
tione Marne liactenus in Belgio, Helvetia, Germania 
exulaverant, implaeabile imbiberant odium ct creriinoni- 
arum omnium ct episcopalis disciplinse 71 [Daniel, Codex* 
Liturg. iii. p. 306]. 
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in authority.” A more timely reformation would 
probably have been effected without (at least) the 
growth of so large an anti-church party. Perhaps 
it might have been effected without leaving any 
abiding schism in England. The delay of refor¬ 
mation, then, in the fifteenth century led to the 
formation of the anti-church party, and the Puri¬ 
tans, as we have limited the term, were from the 
first ripe for schism, and without delay entered 
on a course of schism. Their leaders in Eliza¬ 
beth’s time would have been quite at home in the 
Westminster Assembly. The continuance to the 
last of certain abuses doubtless aggravated their 
hostility : but had the routine of the ecclesiastical 
courts been amended, and residence of the clergy 
been better enforced, still there would have re¬ 
mained the determination to introduce Presbyter¬ 
ianism or Congregationalism. Episcopacy to them 
was at its best a relic of Popery. 

The growth of Puritanism, then, was rather an 
increase of numbers than a development of prin¬ 
ciple : while at the same time the stiff refusal to 
make any change afforded but too good a handle 
for the opponents of the Church. “ A contenti¬ 
ous retaining of custom,” said Bacon, “ is a turbu¬ 
lent thing, as well as innovation. ... Is nothing 
amiss 1 Can any man defend the use of excom¬ 
munication as a base process to lackey up and 
down for duties and fees; it being a precursory 
judgment, of the latter day ?” 

On the other hand is .to be noticed the growth 
of the true doctrine of Episcopacy. The uncer¬ 
tainty in the minds of some of the divines of the 
Reformation on this point may be seen in the 
resolution of several bishops and divines to Henry 
VIII.’s questions, printed by Burnet and Collier 
[Collier, ix. p. 175, ed. 1852]. This uncertainty 
arose from the difficulty and confusion of thought 
attending the transfer of the supremacy from the 
Pope to the King. The Pope’s supremacy had been 
wrongfully extended so as to make him, in the 
minds of many, the only source of episcopal power, 
and such men did not properly limit the supremacy 
in itstransfer to the Crown. They couldnot at once 
accept the notion that spiritual power was con¬ 
ferred by succession of bishops from the Apostles, 
without some one centre from which the power 
was to emanate ; nor did they at once distinguish 
between this spiritual power, and the jurisdiction 
in an Established Church which the Crown has 
to confer. It was only by degrees that our con¬ 
troversial divines assumed their true ground [see 
Keble’s Preface, to Hooker], It is difficult to 
conjecture what would have been the effect on 
the controversy had the true ground been taken 
from the first. At any rate, the opponents of 
Episcopacy would not have had the right on their 
side when arguing against the true principles of 
Episcopacy, as they had when arguing against the 
excess of the Regale. The Puritans were right 
in claiming a larger degree of independent autho¬ 
rity for the Church than was allowed by the early 
notions of the supremacy: they were wrong in 
that they lodged that power in wrong hands. 

HI. The Character of Puritan religion. In 
considering this point one is glad to remember 
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that not a few of the Puritans, especially in later 
times, were able to rise above the system of their 
sect, and to keep themselves clear from the evils 
to which its principles naturally led. Those 
principles (which had indeed their consistent re¬ 
sult in the general body), may be brought to¬ 
gether into this radical form, that the Church 
(i.e. the body which stood to the Puritans in the 
place of the Church) was a holy body, not as in 
Christ, but inasmuch and in so far as each in¬ 
dividual member was holy: that each member 
by his individual holiness helped to make up a 
holy Church. 1 It is not meant that this was dis¬ 
tinctly enunciated as the principle of the sect, 
but that it was the error which really underlay 
their thoughts and guided their conduct. Hor, 
considering the formation of the body, could it 
have been otherwise. The refugees who fled to 
avoid persecution returned to the Church, not as 
children to a mother, but as men tvho thought 
that they had become wiser and holier than their 
mother. They returned to a Church not good 
enough for them. And those in England who 
joined them, joined them on precisely the same 
ground. The notion of individual holiness was 
the very ground of the separation. It is a notion 
that must be found more or less in all separatists, 
but may exist in very different degrees according 
to the cause of separation. With the Puritans it 
existed in its widest extent, as their very name 
shews. How this putting forward the individual 
(not to name the pride and conceit which neces¬ 
sarily accompanies it) leads to a magnifying one 
branch of religion at the expense of the other 
branch. True religion is not only in the direct 
reference of the individual to Almighty God, but 
also in the access to Him as one of His family, 
as a member of Christ’s Body. Hor can the 
former of these be of a right kind without the 
latter. In Puritanism the sense of the holiness 
of the Church as Christ’s Body was lost, and ac¬ 
cess to God through the Church was not recog¬ 
nised, or was greatly impeded. The former branch 
of religion, the direct reference of the individual 
to God, appeared to be heightened, but was really 
injured in its character by the loss or deprecia¬ 
tion of the latter. Still, this direct reference of 
each man to God, in the sense of personal res¬ 
ponsibility, is the fairest aspect of Puritanic re¬ 
ligion. As such it is dwelt upon, e.g. in the 
laudatory preface to English Puritanism, Docu¬ 
ments. The intensity of the realization of God’s 
Presence is the key-note of the laudation, and 
yet the very terms of the eulogy betray the im¬ 
perfect belief of the Puritan, and the cause of 
the imperfection. The Puritan may have realized 
the presence of the Sovereign and the Lawgiver, 
but he did not approach the Rather. For he 
who has not the Church for his mother has not 
God for his Father, and he who separates him¬ 
self from the Church, although his schism may 

1 See Maurice, Discourses on St. John, xxii. xxiii. 
xxiv. ; and the note on these discourses,—particularly 
the paragraphs in xxii. regarding this error as exemplified 
in the Jewish sects. Professor Maurice does not make 
the application to the Puritans. 
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not be so entire as utterly to destroy liis sonship, 
yet renounces its privileges. 

How little this alleged realization of God’s 
Presence was effectual in the body at large history 
tells. “ Every advancing stage of that unex¬ 
ampled progress more and more demonstrates the 
irreconeileable contrariety of the whole anti- 
liierareliieal genus with the Chureh of England ; 
and that the innate instinet of the former is to 
boar down and extinguish the latter. And most 
impressively are we taught what kind of religious 
and moral institute sueh reformers would substi¬ 
tute in its room. The religious principles of a 
Brooke, a Hampden, or a Pym, might doubtless 
have kept them inwardly upright, and outwardly 
blameless, in common times; but we sec that in 
a season of uncommon temptation, instead of 
preserving them, they disposed those men and 
others of like mind, not only to engage in a 
ruthless party war, but to become its ehief pro¬ 
moters and leaders. Perhaps, because there was 
still some good in those heresiarehs, they were 
taken from the scene before the evolving of its 
full-grown horrors. These, however, we see aeted 
by men not less ardent formerly in Puritanic zeal, 
and still retaining in show and exereise the self¬ 
same character. There is no atroeious aet of blood 
to which they do not coolly and deliberately pro¬ 
ceed, and with, whieh they do not associate and 
blend the semblance of severe and energetic de¬ 
votion. Cromwell embodies in himself all the 
qualities of his fellow-actors in that revolting 
tragedy; and going on with him, from that letter 
of liis, in the sketch of his history in the Quar¬ 
terly Review, until the colloquy at the last be¬ 
tween him and Dr. Goodwin, we have altogether 
such an exemplification of fallacious religion, as 
I suppose never was equally afforded in this 
world’s history” [A. Knox to Bishop Jebb, Cor¬ 
respondence, ii. p. 482]. It is vain then to at¬ 
tempt to substitute a sense of individual respon¬ 
sibility for the nurture, the strength, the grace 
which flow from membership in the Body of 
Christ; and the fear of God apart from that 
membership, at the best, has the sternness and 
severity which arises from considering God as a 
Lawgiver, not a Father, a fear easily degenerating 
into abject awe towards God and moroseness to¬ 
wards men. This ebaraeter of the Puritan fear 
of God was in most cases heightened by a fata¬ 
listic interpretation of the doctrine of election, 
and by the horrible dogma of reprobation. 

It is easy to follow out tlie' radical error of 
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Puritanism into its effects upon the doctrine and 
use of the sacraments, upon publie worship, upon 
all that depends on the Catholie doetrine of the 
eommunion of saints. The Holy Eucharist no 
longer held its place as the central aet of Chris¬ 
tian worship : the prevailing notion of individual 
holiness dictated the extemporary prayer and the 
exaggerated sermon: public worship and public 
teaching were marred. 

It is also to be observed that the rejection of 
tradition and of the Primitive Chureh, the deter¬ 
mination to have Scripture authority for every 
observance, led to a manner of handling Holy 
Seripture which, while exalting it in name, in 
reality is most derogatory to its supremacy. The 
Puritan was obliged to “ resort to naked examples, 
conceited inferences and forced allusions, such as 
do mine under all certainty of religion.” And 
particularly, as the Kew Testament evidently 
does not contain all that the Puritan was deter¬ 
mined to find in Scripture, he was obliged to have 
recourse to the Old Testament, to take his measures 
and rule from the old dispensation. Hence he 
became Jewish rather than Christian in spirit. 
Daniel has notieed this Judaic spirit in the litur- 
gic forms (if they deserve to be so ealled) of the 
Deformed Churches. He attributes it to follow¬ 
ing the pattern of the earliest days of the Chris¬ 
tian Church before she was emancipated from the 
discipline of the synagogue. And of the reformed 
bodies with whieh the Puritans were in closest con¬ 
nection he writes, “ Apud Batavos et preesertim 
apud Seotos et Helvetos pristina morositas et 
genus rituum exile locum suum obtinuit” [Codex 
Liturgicus, iii. pp. 6, 18. See also pp. 4, 5, 
regarding the Judaie spirit in general in the Be- 
formed Churches]. 

Upon the whole, this point may be concluded 
as Bacon concluded it, “I know they have zeal 
and hatred of sin, but again let them take heed 
that it be not true which one of their adversaries 
said, that they have but two small wants, know¬ 
ledge and love.” 

1Y. That to the Puritans we owe much of the 
civil liberty we now enjoy is undeniable. That 
they shewed no tolerance themselves is equally 
clear. That which remained of their spirit in 
the Church has been much strengthened by sub¬ 
sequent intercourse with them; and their oppo¬ 
sition to the authority of tradition, their low 
estimate and teaching regarding the sacraments, 
their Sabbatarianism, their unreasoning protestant- 
ism, their uncharitableness, are still prevalent. 
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QUADRAGESIMA. [Lent.] 

QUAKERISM. Tlie popular name of Quakers 
is given to a religious community known among 
its members as “ The Society of Friends,” which 
originated with George Fox, about a.d. 1648. 

This fanatic was one of the products of that 
strange time which ushered in the temporary 
triumph of Puritanism and the suppression of 
the Church of England. ITe was born, a.d. 1624, 
at Drayton in Leicestershire, and apprenticed to 
a dealer in skins, leather, and wool; but two 
years before his apprenticeship expired, he made 
himself clothing out of some of the skins, and 
idled about the country without any means of 
support, in a restless condition, and full of fantas¬ 
tic dreams which have been dignified with the 
name of religious reveries. His friends reclaimed 
the youth, after a year or two of his wandering 
life, but he was still disinclined for honest labour, 
would not go to Church for the purpose of Divine 
"Worship, but went there to abuse the clergy and 
church-goers, and professed a call to become a 
religious reformer. Being very ignorant, he pro¬ 
claimed that education was not necessary for the 
ministerial office, and at once took upon himself 
the office of an apostle. His first efforts were 
made by “ prophesying ” in parish churches, but 
this naturally led to his being punished for dis¬ 
turbing Divine Service, and he was imprisoned 
at Nottingham in 1649, as well as at Derby in 
1650, the republican schismatics who were then 
in power not tolerating his irregularities any 
more than they would have been tolerated by the 
Laudian party, if they had occurred a few years 
before. It was at the time of his committal to 
prison in 1650, that the name of “ Quakers ” was 
given to Fox and his followers by a Puritan 
justice of the peace. Whence the name was 
derived is not clear, but probably from Fox warn¬ 
ing the magistrates to “quake for fear.” On 
being thus nicknamed, Fox made the spirited 
reply, that there would be Quakers in England 
when justices of the peace had been forgotten. 
He and his followers were much persecuted during 
the time of the Commonwealth, and Cromwell 
thought Fox dangerous enough to require from 
him, at a personal interview, a written undertak¬ 
ing that he would not disturb the Government. 
After the Restoration the Quakers still laid them¬ 
selves open to the law, and it was only when the 
strauge intimacy between Penn and James II. 
arose, that they became more orderly and more 
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capable of toleration. Fox married a rich widow 
in 1669, after a visit to America, and died in 
1690, having made several subsequent visits to 
America, the West Indies, and the Continent. 
From the time of Penn the Society of Friends 
has been a prosperous community, very successful 
in trade, and winning a certain kind of respect 
by an ostentation of simplicity and exactness; 
their quaint old world garments and language 
having also enough mystery about them to gain 
them influence with the uneducated. They are 
not now numerous in England, and the intellec¬ 
tual portion of them is being gradually absorbed 
into the Church. 

The religious principles and practice of Quaker¬ 
ism are based upon an extreme form of the theory 
which supposes the Holy Spirit to indwell within 
individual persons, independently of sacramental 
union with Christ through the Incarnation. 
Quakers do not recognise either Baptism or the 
Holy Eucharist. They believe that every man is 
illuminated by the Holy Spirit, and that he be¬ 
comes holy in proportion to the extent in which 
that illumination is developed: such develop¬ 
ment being the result of man’s oavu will exercised 
in self-discipline. The “ Inward Light ” thus 
given produces an immediate inspiration for 
ministerial purposes, an inspired guidance for a 
state of probation, and a “ saving light ” for ulti¬ 
mate salvation. 

The meetings which the Quakers hold for wor¬ 
ship are conducted without any settled ministry, 
or form of prayer, or sacraments: the principle 
of their worship being that of “ waiting for the 
Spirit.” They are, in fact, meetings for mental 
devotion, the theory being that God Who is a 
Spirit understands the language of the spirit. 
Spoken language is however permitted both for 
prayer and exhortation, provided it is used by 
those who are “ under the influence of the Spirit” 
at the time they pray or preach. Subject to this 
condition any man or woman is permitted to pray 
or preach in their assemblies. Among the minor 
characteristics of Quakerism may be mentioned 
the theories that holy days are superstitious, 
Sunday being tolerated in deference to the habits 
of Christians; that oaths are unlawful; that war 
is unlawful ; that capital punishment is unlawful; 
that payment of tithes and Church-rates is un¬ 
lawful ; and that no education being required for 
the Christian ministry no Christian minister 
ought to receive money for his labours. [Oath.] 
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QUARTODECIMAN. [Paschal Contro¬ 
versy.] 

QUATUOR TEMPORA. [Jejunia IY. 
Tempora.] 

QUICUNQUE YULT. These are the initial 
words of the hymn known as the Athanasian 
“ Creed,” and in fact its only appropriate name, 
the real composer of this ancient formulary being 
unknown, its origin a mere matter of conjecture. 
Much has been written, and much might yet be 
said on the subject of this venerable heirloom of 
antiquity. A cursory notice of its history in 
ancient and modem times is all that can be here 
attempted. 

There can be no doubt but that it took its 
origin in the Gallican Church. It was first re¬ 
ceived in that Church. Gallican councils and 
bishops have always treated it with especial de¬ 
ference. Churches which received the Gallican 
Psalter received with it this “Expositio fidei.” 
The oldest known translation into the vernacular 
was Gallican, as prescribed by Hincmar of Rheims 
to his priests. 'The first writers who cite its words 
were Avitus of Yienne and Coesarius of Arles; 
the oldest commentator upon its text was Yenan- 
tius Eortunatus, Bishop of Poictiers; and MSS. 
were nowhere so abundant or so ancient as in 
Gaul [Waterland, end of vii.]. 

This “ creed,” to use its scholastic title, first 
appeared in Latin; the Greek copies that exist 
being independent versions from that language. 
The age also of the oldest Latin MSS. exceeds 
that of the Greek exemplars by several centuries. 
The oldest Latin copy is referred by Archbishop 
Usher to the very beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, and was in the Cottonian collection [Usser. 
da Stjrnb. Prcef. ii. 3]. The Treves MS., acepha¬ 
lous, is of nearly equal antiquity. Five MSS. of 
the eighth century are known, the Ambrosian of 
Milan; the Cottonian in King Athelstan’s Psalter, 
referable with certainty to a.d. 703, and profes¬ 
sing to be “ tides St. Athanasii Alexandrini;” 
the Colbertine, copied in Saxon character from 
the Treves MS. shortly after the middle of the 
century, and like the original imperfect at the 
beginning; the Paris MS. of equal date, also in 
Saxon character; and the copy written in letters 
of gold which was presented by Charlemagne, 
while only king of France, to Adrian I. on his 
succession to the pontificate, a.d. 772. It is still 
preserved at Vienna. The Greek copies are of 
much latter date; and Montfaucon had never 
seen one that was more than three hundred years 
old [ Diatribe , 727]. 

The earliest form in which this “ expositio 
fidei” is found is the Commentary of Yenantius 
Fortunatus in the middle of the sixth century, 
shewing that it was then of popular use. The 
fourth Council of Toledo also [a.d. 633] adopted 
many of its more striking expressions. Rome, 
once distrustful of novelties, only admitted it 
after long delay, as Waterland says, about a.d. 
930. Thus it was accepted by the Churches of 
the West “as soon, or sooner than, the Nicene 
Creed.” 

This dogmatic hymn has a direct bearing 
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on the Apolliuarian error, whicli was condemned 
by Pope Damasus, a.d. 375. This heresy had 
much in common with the Eutycliian error of 
the middle of the fifth century; but the latter 
had certain distinguishing features of which uo 
notice is taken in the Creed, and for this reason 
the clauses that contravene both errors may be 
safely applied to Apolliuarian notions: we need 
not look for its origin therefore so low as the 
Eutycliian period [Harvey, Hist. and Theol. of 
Creeds , 549-557], in which the dying embers of 
Apollinarianism kindled up again. Neither can 
its composition range later than the Nestorian 
controversy, which commenced with the first year 
of the patriarchate of Nestorius [a.d. 428], and 
led to the Council of Ephesus [a.d. 431]; other¬ 
wise the crucial term thoro/vos must as certainly 
have found its way into it, as that the term 6/xo- 
owtos was made the “lapis Lytlius,” of ortho¬ 
doxy by the Nicene Fathers; hence this “ ex¬ 
positio fidei” must have been written before the 
'’year a.d. 428 [Waterland; Harvey]. But by 
liow many years did it anticipate the Council 1 ? 
There are undeniable points of resemblance be¬ 
tween many of its expressions, and the terms 
used by Augustine in his work De Trinitate [a.d. 
416, Harvey, 562-564]; which furnished the 
copy, the Father or the Creed ? Waterland affirms 
the former, but reasons quite as cogent point to 
the latter conclusion. Augustine says that the 
phrases used by him in defining the three Persons 
of the Godhead were adopted also by catholic 
writers his predecessors, and in fact the writer of 
the Creed may have borrowed the corresponding 
terms, in some few cases, from Tertullian, but 
abundantly from Ambrose. The Creed, then, so 
far as its phraseology is concerned, is quite as 
likely to have been written between a.d. 381, 
when Ambrose completed his work De Spiritu 
Sancto, and a.d. 416, when Augustine put forth 
his work De Trinitate, as after this latter date. 

Further, the rudimental statements of the Creed 
are more fully developed in the work of Augus¬ 
tine. The Creed simply says “The Holy Ghost 
is of the Father and the Son ; neither made nor 
created nor begotten, but proceeding.” The most 
unbending Greek theologian would have allowed 
the statement to pass unchallenged. 1 The third 
Person was universally acknowledged to be of the 
Father and of the Son, and His origination was 
allowed to be by procession; that which was 
denied was His procession from the Son as well 

1 E.g. Cyril of Alexandria says of the Holy Spirit, 
“ For He is termed the Spirit of Truth, and Christ is 
Truth ; and He proceeds {irpoxetTai) from Him, as infaet 
he does from God and the Father” [Ep. Synod, cf. Har¬ 
vey’s Vindex Catliol. i. 188]. Thus also Basil says “ the 
Spirit proceeds from God, not by generation as the Son, 
hut as the Spirit of His mouth where it is manifestly 
intended that as the Spirit proceeds from God the Father, 
so also He proceeds from God the Word. Ambrose makes 
the matter more plain, “ Dei Spiritus ct Spiritus Christi 
et in Patrc est et in Filio, quia oris est Spiritus” [Ambros. 
Dc Sp. S. i. 11, 37,114, iii. 6]. There is an Augustinian 
definiteness also in those other words of Ambrose, “et 
si Spiritum dicas, et Deum Patrem, a quo procedit Spiritus, 
et Filium, quia Filii quoque est' Spiritus, nuncupasti.’’ 
[Ibid.] 
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as the Father, instead of from the Father by the 
Son. But the work De Trinitate originated all 
the discussion that followed, and in fact led to 
that schism between the Churches of the East and 
of the West which has never again been healed. 
Augustine expresses himself Avith his usual round¬ 
ness and perspicuity upon a point that was a re¬ 
sult of scriptural reasonings collected into one 
focus of light [Trin. iv. 29, xv. 47]. The con¬ 
cluding chapters of the work are filled Avith state¬ 
ments of the procession of the Holy Spirit, and 
a comparison of these with the more shadoAvy 
lines of the Creed, satisfies the judgment that 
Augustine Avas indebted to the Creed and not the 
Creed to Augustine. Then again the Creed in¬ 
stances by Avay of illustration the union of a 
spiritual and a material nature in the individual 
man: “ As the reasonable soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and Man is one Christ.” The illustra¬ 
tion is exactly to the point; but Augustine follows 
out the idea in a strain of subtle argumentation 
that runs through six books of his work ; finding 
points of analogy betAveen the doctrine of a 
Trinity in Unity and the unity of the mind ex¬ 
isting in different states; and falling into inodes 
of expression that are exactly square with others 
in the Creed, “ Htec igitur tria, memoria intelli- 
gentia voluntas, quoniam non sunt tres vritse sed 
una vita; nec tres mentes sed una mens; conse- 
quenter utique nec tres substantiae sunt sed una 
substantia” [De Trin. x. 18]. Both the Creed 
and Augustine argue from man’s bodily and men¬ 
tal constitution, but the convincing simplicity of 
the former and the strained scholastic reasoning 
of the latter convince the mind that here again 
the Creed was the archetype. Diverging there¬ 
fore at this point from Waterland, who dates the 
Creed a.d. 420, four years after the publication 
of the Avork De Trinitate, Ave may now see whether 
Are can assign a prior date for its composition. 

It should be borne in mind once more that the 
Apollinarian heresy is the latest form of error of 
Avhich the Creed takes cognizance. But that 
heresy never took root in the Churches of the 
West; therefore no ncAvly appointed Gallican 
bishop Avould haA r e gone out of his Avay to con¬ 
demn it, as Waterland supposes Hilary to have 
done on his appointment to the see of Arles. 
“It is hardly in keeping with the mild ‘credo’ 
of a neAvly installed prelate. But in the year 
a.d. 401, Ave can point to a most popular and 
zealous bishop of Western Gaul, apostolical in 
his labours among the benighted population of 
the Uervii and Morini [Pas de Calais] as Avell as 
in his self-inflicted poverty [Paulin, hoi. Ep. 18 
ad Victric.'], Avho Avas accused publicly of teach¬ 
ing heresy, and that evidently of Apollinaris; 
who also gave account of his faith in a confession 
that, Avithout any great degree of improbability, 
may be identified Avith this exposition of the 
Catholic faith. This eminent son of the Church 
Avas Victricius, Confessor and Bishop of liouen, 
avIio at the close of the fourth century Avas con¬ 
siderably advanced in years” [Harvey, Creeds, 
578]. The terms of this confession are sketched 
out by Paulinus of hola [Ep. 37, ad Victric. 3, 
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4], and they harmonize remarkably Avith those of 
the Creed [ibid. 5, 61. There are historical rea¬ 
sons for believing tnat this confession Avas pre¬ 
sented at Pome between a.d. 399 and 402 Avhcn 
Anastasius Avas pope [Harvey on the Creeds ]. 
But the name of Victricius was in time expunged, 
and it then stood as the production of Anasta¬ 
sius. Hence, since one commentator terms it 
“ Fides Anastasii,” and a Codex ascribes it to 
Anastasius, it is highly probable that this name 
Avas connected Avith the Creed at an earlier date 
than that of Athanasius, into Avhich it easily 
passed. The name of Athanasius is first placed 
at the head in a copy of the eighth century, Avhich 
leaves a Avide margin of throe hundred years for 
the change of title. . The earliest MS. [Cottonian 
now lost] assigned no name to the Creed, but 
simply styled it “ Fides Catholica,” as does also 
Venantius Fortunatus in his commentary. The 
reasons for assigning it to Victricius have been thus 
summed up. 

[1.] “ Its careful Avell considered terms are 
more consistent Avith the mature age of Victricius, 
Avho had attained the honour of confessor forty 
years before the date now assigned to the Creed, 
in 401, than Avith the youth of Hilary, who 
was only eight and tAventy years of age Avlien 
he is supposed by Waterland to have composed 
the hymn on his advancement to the episcopate. 
[2.] Its style, though not that of an apology in 
vindication of the Avriter’s faith, agrees well Avith 
the supposition that he Avas accused of the errors 
that he anathematizes. [3.] Its matter is exactly 
parallel Avith the subjects upon Avhich Victri¬ 
cius, if avc may judge from the expressions of 
Paulinus, was called to defend himself. With 
respect to both of these particulars the suppo¬ 
sition that Hilary should ha\ T e been the author 
is singularly unsatisfactory to the judgment. 
His exposition of faith on entering upon his epis¬ 
copal office Avould scarcely have been pointed 
with anathemas Avhich the history of his time 
persuades us Avere not required. Indeed, the 
Creed can only be assigned to Hilary upon the 
supposition that Apollinarianism infested the 
Gallican Church at the date of his appointment 
to the see of Arles; a supposition Avholly con¬ 
trary to fact. But since Ave knoAv that Pelagian 
tenets had then taken a firm root in the south of 
France, Ave know also the direction that any in¬ 
augural exposition by Hilary must have taken. 
[4.] Again, if Hilary had been the author of the 
Creed, his name must have commanded respect, 
and he Avould scarcely have mot Avith such hard 
Avords from Pope Leo I. as may be found in his 
epistle to the French bishops, a.d. 445. 1 On 
the other hand, the highly probable communica¬ 
tion betAveen Victricius and Anastasius, and the 
preparation of a confession of faith by the Galli¬ 
can confessor, indicate the process whereby the 
name of Athanasius may have been placed at 
length, by assimilation, at the head of the Creed. 

1 E.g. “Non est hoc . . . salubritatem impendcre 
diligenti® pastoralis, sed vim inferre latronis et furis 
. . . Potest forsitan ad depravandos vestrse sanctitatis 
animos Hilarius pro suo more mentiri” [Leo, Ep. 10]. 
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For these reasons therefore, it is considered that 
the authorship of the Creed may be referred to the 
Confessor Vietrieius, Bishop of Rouen; and that 
the date of the production may be asigned to the 
year 401” [Harvey on the Three Greeds, 583]. 

The warnings of our Lord were the words of 
Him to whom the,future world and the results of 
the final judgment were better known than any 
thing present can be to us ; and He has said, “ He 
that rejecteth Me and receiveth not My words 
hath One that judgeth him, the Word that I 
have spoken, the same shall judge him at the last 
day;” “He that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall bo 
damned;” KaraKpLOycreTcu being the eorrelativc 
term of crutUycreTai • and our Lord making that 
declaration knowing the form of faith that should 
be as the life-blood of His Church. The Apostles 
taught the same thing, “ Believe on the Lord 
Jesus and thou slialt be saved” [Aets xvi. 31]; 
“ If any man preach any other Gospel unto you 
than that ye have received, let him be accursed” 
[Gal. i. 9]. So Hymenceus and Alexander were 
delivered over unto Satan, or separated from the 
communion of the Church, for denying an article 
of the primitive Creed, and saying that “ the 
resurrection is past already.” Therefore, if we 
listen with reverenee to the words of Christ, if 
we recognise in the doetrine and praetiee of the 
Apostles the working of the same spirit, we can¬ 
not do otherwise than aecept with confidence the 
statement that the Church by long use has made 
her own, “ Whosoever will be saved, before all 
things it is neeessary that he hold the Catholie 
faith.” But the faith that saves is not a mere 
speculative quality; it is essentially operative 
and practical, and without its guidance the deeper 
phases of speculative truth are veiled from the 
intellect. “If a man do His will he shall know 
of the doetrine” [John vii. 17]. Practice is 
better than theologieal lore; and he who studies 
to do God’s will is kept from straying into soul- 
destroying heresy, the natural “ terminus ad 
quern” of ignorance and self-eoneeit. “ Quando 
Deus magis creditur nisi eum magis thnetur ? ” is 
a question put by Tertullian that is of mueh 
depth [De Fuga. i.]. Soul and spirit may be 
justified by faith, but the heart is purified, by it 
[Acts xv. 9]. The eonverse also is unhappily 
true, and sin is the sure parent of misbelief. To 
hold the Catholie faith is to obey as well as to 
believe, and unless a man do keep the faith 
whole and undefiled, both in doctrine and prac¬ 
tice, as truly as Christ hath spoken, so shall 
His word judge the erring sold at the last day. 
Is it too mueh then to say “ except a man believe 
faithfully he cannot be saved ?” Or is our Lord’s 
division of all human souls at the last day to the 
right and to the left of the dread tribunal to be 
eliminated from the objects of faith because it is 
truly alarming 1 ? The Catholic faith knows of 
no such compromise; it ean only move straight 
forward in the path of truth; bearing forth 
the Lord’s decrees to the end of time. [Water- 
land on the Athanasian Creed. Harvey, Hist 
and Theol. of the Three Creeds. Blunt’s An- 
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noted Prayer Book, which latter work should 
be consulted with reference to its liturgical use. 

QUIETISM. A form of devotional life and 
theology founded on the principle that perfeet 
union with God is most nearly attained by a state 
of passive rest or “ quiet,” in which total inaction 
of will and intellect bring the soul into a condi¬ 
tion best adapted for the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, and for union with God. 

This exaggeration of a principle whose true 
development has been illustrated by the contem¬ 
plative saints of all ages from St. John down¬ 
wards, originated with Michael de Molinos, a 
Spanish Jesuit of the seventeenth eentury, who 
gained much influence as a Confessor and Direc¬ 
tor during his residence at Rome, and who even¬ 
tually condensed his special system of theology 
into a work published in a.d. 1G75, and entitled 
The Spiritual Guide, which disentangles the said, 
and brings it by the Inward Way to the getting 
of perfect contemplation, and the rich treasure of 
internal peace. The other most celebrated names 
associated with Quietism are those of Archbishop 
Fenelon and Madame Guy on. Molinos’ book 
was condemned and burnt by the Inquisition in 
a.d. 1685, and he himself remained in prison 
until his death in a.d. 1696. Fenelon also was 
obliged to recant his opinions, and Madame 
Guyon’s mad fanaticism brought some persecution 
upon her. Quietism, however, gamed some hold 
in France, and English Methodism, was originally 
tinged with its eolour. 

But Quietism was, in reality, no new doctrine, 
nor was it at first perceived that the doctrines of 
the Spiritual Guide differed so far from the cur¬ 
rent doctrine of the Mystics as to require the in¬ 
terference of Church authority. There is a •well 
known line of earlier Spanish Mystics, and their 
doctrine had in the sixteenth century passed into 
extravagances which were suppressed, not without 
persecution. The Spiritual Guide was at first 
classed with the less hurtful teaching. After a 
time it was found to be really no less dangerous 
than the teaching of the Illuminati of Spain, and 
was dealt with accordingly. 

The current doctrine of Quietism is stated by 
Jeremy Taylor in words so closely resembling the 
language of the Spiritual Guide as to shew be¬ 
yond a doubt that Molinos took for his basis the 
accepted tenets of mystical theology, and raised 
upon them his further and more dangerous tenets. 
Taylor writes, “ For beyond this I have described 
(i.e. the legitimate practice of meditation), there 
is a degree of meditation so exalted that it changes 
the very name, and is called Contemplation ; and 
it is in the unitive way of religion, that is, it 
consists in unions and adherenees to God; it is 
a prayer of quietness and silence, and a medita¬ 
tion extraordinary, a discourse without variety, a 
vision and intuition of Divine excellences, an 
immediate entry into an orb of light, and a reso¬ 
lution of all our faculties into sweetnesses, affec¬ 
tions, and starings upon the Divine beauty; and 
is earned on to ecstasies, raptures, suspensions, ele¬ 
vations, abstractions, and apprehensions beatifical” 
[Life of Christ, Works, ii. 118, Heber’s ed.] 
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Mystical theology is defined by its professors 
to be that doctrine which reveals to man the 
hidden essence of God’s Being. The way to this 
wisdom is in three stages, the purgative, the 
illuminative, the unitive; the first purging the 
will from low affections, the second communicat¬ 
ing to the intellect the knowledge of God, and 
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the third leading the soul thus prepared to union 
and deification. 

The following table, from Arnold’s Histuria 
Theologice Mysticce, p. 88, gives this theology in 
outline. Some parts of it need an initiated 
interpreter. 


Via ad Sapiential est Via 
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It is evident that this scheme, if at all carried 
out to its legitimate consequences, leads directly 
to the error of those enthusiasts who supposed 
the kingdom of Christ to be an earlier and inferior 
dispensation, the reign of the Spirit the later and 
perfect dispensation. Men are taught by it, not 
the superiority of love to knowledge in St. Paul’s 
sense, but that they may become more perfect by 
disregarding the knowledge of an earlier state, by 
becoming again children in understanding. And 
to that earlier state are referred the power of 
Christ’s Resurrection and the Sacrament of the 
Holy Eucharist. What the higher Sacrament of 
Unction is does not appear. In working out this 
scheme, Molinos taught as follows :— 

1. The perfection of men, even in this life, 
consists in an uninterrupted act of contemplation 
and love, which contains virtually all righteous¬ 
ness : that this act once effected lasts always, 
even during sleep, provided that it be not ex¬ 
pressly recalled ; whence it follows that the per¬ 
fect have no need to repeat it. 

2. In this state of perfection the soul ought 
not to reflect either on God or on itself, but its 
powers ought to bo annihilated, in order to aban¬ 
don itself wholly and passively to God. 
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3. Perfect prayer is this state of quietude, in 
which there should be absolutely no thought or 
wish or hope. Vocal prayer, confession, all exter¬ 
nal things are but hindrances. 

4. In prayer the first act of faith, the first 
intention of resignation, prevails to constitute the 
whole an act of worship. “ One may persevere 
hi prayer though the imagination be carried 
about with various and involuntary thoughts.” 
These are not to be actively resisted, but merely 
neglected. 

5. The violent and painful suggestions of impa¬ 
tience, pride, gluttony, luxury, rage, blasphemy, 
cursing, despair, and an infinite number of others, 
are God’s means for purifying those whom He 
calls. The soul ought not to be disquieted on 
account of them. 

An example of pure Quietism may be quoted 
in illustration of these principles : Gregory Lopez 
having for the space of three years continued that 
ejaculation, “Thy will be done in time and in eter¬ 
nity, repeating it as often as he breathed, God 
Almighty discovered to him that infinite treasure 
of the pure and continued act of faith and love, 
with silence and resignation ; so that he came to 
say that, during the thirty-six years he lived after- 
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wards, he always continued in his inward man 
that pure act of love, without ever uttering the 
least petition, ejaculation, or anything that was 
sensible or sprung from nature ” [Spiritual Guide, 
translation, 1699, p. 75]. 

Molinos is charged by Romanist writers with 
teaching Antinomianism. The charge does not 
appear to be well founded, but that his teaching 
regarding evil thoughts is most dangerous there 
can be no doubt. At the same time the truth of 
which it is a perversion is very discernible. 

Molinos proceeds to his doctrine of self-anni¬ 
hilation through what lie calls infused contempla¬ 
tion. The means whereby the soul ascends to 
infused contemplation are two—tire pleasure and 
the desire of it. The steps of it are three—satiety 
when the soul is fdlcd with God; intoxication, 
an excess of mind and elevation of soul arising 
from satiety of Divine love ; security, when the 
soul is so drenched with love that it loses all 
fear, and would go willingly to hell if it kneAV 
such to be the will of God. Six other steps there 
are—fire, union, elevation, illumination, pleasure, 
and repose. But there are many other steps be¬ 
sides, as ecstasies, raptures, meltings, deliquiums, 
glee, kisses, embraces, exaltation, union, trans¬ 
formation, espousing, and matrimony ; which, 
Molinos says, I omit to explain, to give no occa¬ 
sion to speculation. Madame Guyon, however, 
does explain: “ The essential union is the spiri¬ 
tual marriage, where there is a communication of 
substance, when God takes the soul for His 
spouse, unites it to Himself, not personally, nor 
by any aet or means, but immediately reducing 
all to an unity. The soul ought not, nor can, any 
more make any distinction between God and 
itself. God is the soul, and the soul is God.” 
[. Explicat . du Cant, des Cant.] 

Molinos passes through annihilation to the 
same result of deification. The soul that would 
be perfect passes, with the Divine aid, into the 
state of nothingness : from the spiritual death 
the true and perfect annihilation derives its ori¬ 
ginal ; inasmuch that when the soul is once dead 
to its will and understanding, it is properly said 
to be arrived at the perfect and happy state of 
annihilation, which is the last disposition for 
transformation and union. The soul no longer 
lives in itself, because God lives in it. The soul 
being in that manner the Nothing, the Lord will 
be the Whole in the soul. 

One loses the sense of the ridiculous which 
is inevitably felt in the first reading of the 
language used, such phrases, c.j., as “getting 
snug in the centre of Nothing, taking a nap in 
Nothing,” in the sense of the Pantheism which 
is thus introduced, and the blasphemies which 
must follow such a doetrine. Such teaching may 
be compared with the teaching of the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit in the thirteenth century. They 
adopted a “ system of mystic theology, built upon 
pretended philosophical principles, which bore a 
striking resemblance to the impious doctrines of 
the Pantheists. Amalric, who was “undoubtedly 
of the same way of thinking,” was a Pantheist 
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[Mosheiin, Cent. XIII. pt. II. ch. v.; Bayle, Diet. 
art. Spinoza, note A], and, according to Fleury, 
he held that heresy which has been alluded to 
already, that the dispensation of the Son lasted 
twelve hundred years, and the age of the Holy 
Spirit then commenced, in which the sacraments 
and all external worship were to be abolished. 

The words quoted before from Milman regarded 
the philosophy of Abelard. This, Milman writes, 
might have opened a safe intermediate ground 
between the Nominalism of Roscelin and the 
Realism of Anselm and William of Champeaux. 
As the former tended to a sensuous Rationalism, so 
did the latter to a mystic Pantheism. If every¬ 
thing but the individual was a mere name, then 
knowledge shrunk into that which was furnished 
by the senses alone. When Nominalism became 
theology, the three Persons of the Trinity (this 
was the perpetual touchstone of all systems), if 
they were more than words, were individuals, 
and Tritlieism inevitable. On the other hand, 
God, the great Reality, absorbed into Himself all 
other realities ; they beeame part of God, they 
became God. [Pantheism.] 

Rohrbaeher [xxvi. 281] distinguishes between 
the Quietism of Molinos, Fenelon, and Guyon. 
Madame Guyon admits, he allows, the fundamental 
principle of Molinos that the perfection of man in 
this life is a continued aet of contemplation and 
love, but she rejects with horror the consequences 
which Molinos drew, viz. that positive resistance 
should not be made to evil thoughts. If her 
Quietism did not tend so directly to Antinomian¬ 
ism, it reached the point of heresy. Fenelon con¬ 
demned expressly the “ continued aet” of the false 
Mystics, and placed perfection in an habitual state 
of pure love, in which the hope of re Award and 
fear of punishment has no part. 

It is common for Protestant writers to take 
for granted that the Jesuits and Dominicans, in 
their opposition to Quietism, were actuated by 
the danger in which it put their eraft. The 
foregoing statements will shew that they had 
better cause for their opposition; and that the 
Inquisition had the presence of danger of no 
small evil to justify them in their extraordinary 
step of examining the Pope himself regarding his 
belief in Quietism and his patronage of Molinos. 
[Mysticism.] 

QUINISEXT. A name given to a Council 
held at Constantinople, a.d. 691, for the purpose 
of passing Canons which had been omitted at the 
fifth and sixth General Councils; to both of 
which it is therefore considered complementary. 
This Council is also called the Trullan, or in 
Trullo, from the domed building in which it was 
held. Its authority has never been fully recog¬ 
nised in the Western Cliureh. See, however, a 
note under Reservation. 

QUINQU AGESIMA. The name of the Sun¬ 
day next before Lent, so called as being nearest 
to the fiftieth day before Easter. In ordinary 
years it is the forty-ninth day before Easter, in 
leap years it is the fiftieth. [Septuagesima.' 
QUIN QUARTICULAR. [Five Points/ 
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RATIONALISM. There are two ways by 
which the human mind can attain the knowledge 
of truth; first, by receiving a Divine revelation 
of it; and secondly, by means of observation 
and ratiocination. The name of Rationalism is 
given to that school of thought which believes 
that the latter of these two ways is of itself fully 
sufficient for the attainment of all truth. 

That such is not, and cannot be, the case is 
manifest from the fact that a Divine revelation 
has been given, and also from its subject matter. 
'That man could not from his natural powers 
gain an adequate knowledge of his Creator, 
and of his own duties and obligations, may be 
gathered from the fact that a Divine revelation 
has been given, since if man’s reason had been 
fully sufficient for his guidance the necessity for 
a revelation would be set aside, as man’s in¬ 
herent powers would have sufficed for his ob¬ 
taining a knowledge of the will of God and of 
the service which is acceptable to Him. But 
Rationalism not only thus renders revelation unne¬ 
cessary, it is also inconsistent with, and really sub¬ 
versive of, revelation by claiming a right to judge 
of its truth, and to set aside any portion which is 
deemed inconsistent or irreconcileable with human 
reason. Thus revelation teaches the doctrine of 
an Atonement; this doctrine, it is asserted, is unin¬ 
telligible or contradictory to man’s reason : hence 
it is explained away or rejected. But in subor¬ 
dinating revelation to man’s reason, the former is 
not only logically set aside, but also in fact and 
experience, as will presently be fully proved; 
logically by representing man’s reason as superior 
to Divine Revelation, as being able to judge of 
its truth or falsehood, and thus affording a higher 
proof of certainty. Hence revelation is unneces¬ 
sary, and w r e cannot escape the conclusion that, 
in any true or proper sense of the word, it has 
not been given by God. It cannot, if really from 
Him, take a subordinate position, and be either 
true or false in regard to its teaching as seen in 
the light of man’s reason. It is monstrous to 
suppose that God has revealed anything untrue : 
prove that it is untrue, and its claim to a Divine 
revelation must inevitably be abandoned. The 
case is not really altered if it be said that reve¬ 
lation is partly true and partly false, that some of 
its statements are untrue and irreconcileable with 
human reason: for we thus, as before, represent 
God in a certain degree as the author of falsehood. 
Such theories, as their ultimate result, can only lead 
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to a rejection of Divine revelation. Whatever else 
be true, it is at least infallibly certain that God is 
not the author or revealer of falsehood in any 
sense whatever. 

A Rationalist will probably take the follow¬ 
ing line of argument and defence. Rightly say¬ 
ing that man’s reason is God’s gift, he will add, 
that if we refuse an entire submission to its 
dictates, we are really setting aside this gift and 
rejecting Divine teaching. Such an argument 
would be weighty, and perhaps conclusive, if 
man had not been in a corrupt and fallen 
state. Had reason been, as when man was 
created, in a state of perfection, he would have 
seen by intuition the surpassing excellence and 
perfection of Divine re'* elation: not even ap¬ 
parent discordance would have existed between 
reason and revelation: the two lights which God 
had kindled, reflecting alike their divine origin, 
would have been equally illuminative. But man 
is in a fallen state, the slave of ignorance, pre¬ 
judice and sin. Hence, reason alone is an im¬ 
perfect and totally insufficient guide, and may, and 
often does, lead astray. Should any deny man’s 
fallen state, and that his reason is now 7 imperfect 
and has a corrupt bias, with such we have no 
concern. They set aside revelation by denying 
a fact which it explicitly asserts and through¬ 
out its teaching manifestly implies, and which 
if denied would render it superfluous. 

But the facts of Divine revelation, considered 
generally, cannot be judged of by human reason, 
since they relate to matters of which reason can¬ 
not take cognizance. The nature and perfections 
of God : the supernatural communication of grace 
and its influence upon the heart and life: man’s 
spiritual existence in another world, and a future 
state of eternal happiness or misery: on these 
and such like truths reason in our present state 
can afford no information, and for all assured 
knowledge we must necessarily depend on the 
word and teaching of Another. Hence the Scrip¬ 
ture most explicitly teaches the necessity of faith. 
He that cometh unto God must believe that He 
is, must acknowledge on some ground or other 
His existence, since He is not visible to mortal 
sight. In a word, the first condition for approach¬ 
ing God in any sense is faith. All must admit 
that the very existence of God is a matter of faith. 
Unbelievers by no means allow that the fact of a 
visible creation necessarily implies a Creator and 
a God. The first step in religion therefore, the 
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mere belief iu Theism, must in a eertain degree 
be by faith. But if the existence of God can 
only be accepted on faith, a matter in proof of 
which reason can give the strongest evidence, 
much more may we suppose that faith is required 
as regards other truths where reason is manifestly 
an imperfect or totally inadequate guide. Hence, 
as might have been supposed, having two facts 
before us, man’s blind and corrupt state by na¬ 
ture and the stupendous truths which Divine 
revelation unfolds, not contradictory to but far 
transcending human intellect and apprehension, 
the greatest stress throughout Scripture is laid on 
faith, which plainly intimates that God’s re¬ 
vealed truth is obviously antagonistic to national¬ 
ism. One system inculcates reliance upon self, the 
other upon the word and teaching of God- Such 
is the real issue between that Divine system 
founded on faith which the Church brings be¬ 
fore us, and a sole reliance for instruction and 
guidance on man’s corrupt and biassed reason. 

But the subject before us will be best illus¬ 
trated by tracing the progress of nationalism from 
its beginning to the present day, and the effects 
which follow its teaching. 

nationalism may be dated from the epoch of 
the Beformation in the sixteenth century. Some 
of its leading theories were proposed and ob¬ 
tained partial influence in the Middle Ages, 1 but 
they were now carried out on a wider basis, and 
issued in the formation of large societies, bound 
together by a new organization, separated from 
the rest of Christendom. Luther and others were 
members of a Church overspread with gross moral 
corruptions. Instead of attempting its reformation, 
with due regard to Apostolic order and Catholic 
belief and tradition, they fell into fundamental 
error on the true nature of Christianity itself. It 
is not, as they supposed, or at least acted on the 

1 A modern miter dates the beginning of Rationalism 
from the twelfth century. “ The more carefully, ” says Mr. 
l.eeky, “the history of the centuries prior to the Refor¬ 
mation is studied, the more evident it beeomes that the 
twelfth century forms the great turning-point of the 
European intellect. Owing to many complicated eauscs, 
which it would be tedious and difficult to trace, a general 
revival of Latin literature had taken place which pro¬ 
foundly modified the intellectual condition of Europe, 
and wliieh therefore implied and necessitated a modifica¬ 
tion of the popular belief. For the first time for many 
centuries we find a feeble spirit of doubt combating the 
spirit of credulity ; a curiosity for purely secular know¬ 
ledge replacing in some degree the passion for theology ; 
and as a consequence of these things, a diminution of the 
contemptuous hatred with wliieh all who were external 
to Christianity had been regarded. In every department 
of thought and knowledge there was manifested a vague 
disquietude that contrasted strangely witli the preced¬ 
ing torpor. The long slumber of untroubled orthodoxy 
was broken by many heresies, which, though often re¬ 
pressed, seemed in each succeeding eentury to aequire 
new force and consistency. Manichreism, which had for 
some time been smouldering in the Chureh, burst into a 
fierce flame among the Albigcnses, and was only quenched 
by that fearful massacre in wliieh tens of thousands were 
murdered at the instigation of the priests. Then it was 
that the standard of an impartial philosophy was first 
limited by Abelard in Europe, and the minds of the 
earned distraeted by subtle and perplexing doubts con¬ 
cerning the leading doetrincs of the faitli” [Leeky’s Rise 
ami In fluence of Rationalism in Europe, i. 52, 53. 1865]. 
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supposition, it is not a system of belief and prac¬ 
tice to be elicited de novo from the Bible by tlio 
exegesis of individuals or communities, but a 
divinely instituted kingdom, founded by our Lord 
and His Apostles, and endowed with the presence 
of the Holy Spirit to preserve and perpetuate His 
religion in the world. By historic evidence, the 
transmission of Apostolic truth from age to age 
ever has been and can only be proved. 

But the theory of ascertaining truth by a 
private interpretation of Scripture is not only 
inconsistent with the primary institution of the 
Church, but was soon found in practice to be the 
source of endless divisions. The Bible, like other 
books, stands in need of interpretation, and will 
admit of various meanings. Thus Luther taught 
the doctrine of the Beal Presence under the form 
of Consubstantiation, whilst another Bcfonner, 
Zwingle, interpretated the words of Institution 
in a metaphorical or figurative sense. Calvin 
elicited from Scripture the doctrine of irrespec¬ 
tive election and reprobation, and Soeinus main¬ 
tained that its teaching was inconsistent with 
Catholic belief in our Lord’s Godhead. An appeal 
to the mere letter of Scripture not only, however, 
opened the door to the most erroneous opinions, 
but failed utterly, interpreted without regard 
to the faith and authority of the Church, in 
forming a rule of faith. The meaning of Scripture 
is confessedly doubtful on many points: it bears 
witness to the truth of the Catholic system of 
doctrine and discipline, which it does not set 
forth in its full proportions. Thus it cannot be 
doubted that the doctrine of the Trinity as taught 
by the Church is really contained in Scripture, 
and is the only theory, if we may so speak, upon 
which its apparent discrepancies can be recon¬ 
ciled, but •who can discover its truth by a mere 
analysis of the letter of Scripture, if we ignore the 
doctrine of the Council of Nice and the defini¬ 
tions of the Athanasian Creed. If we first admit 
their interpretative authority, and then consider 
the teaching of Scripture, the latter will appear 
lucid and harmonious—manifestly illustrating and 
confirming the former. 

Scripture self-interpreted thus supplies ma¬ 
terials for the prevalence of nationalism, to the 
widest extent. But this is not all. With Scrip¬ 
ture only before us, other questions must neces¬ 
sarily arise—as the genuineness and authenticity of 
its several books: the true nature also of inspira¬ 
tion : whether or in what degree it guards from 
error—questions, as we know, admitting various 
replies, and often decided in the present day not 
only with reckless contempt of the general belief 
and tradition of the Church, but so as to set aside 
the claims of Christianity to be in any true sense 
a revelation from God. 

Subsequently to the period of the Beformation, 
the prevalence of Deistical writings in England, 
at the end of the seventeenth and in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century, gave the first im¬ 
pulse to Bationalism. Deism and nationalism 
are inseparably connected, the former system be¬ 
ing identical with the latter when fully and con¬ 
sistently developed. Thus Deism wholly denies 
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the truth of the Christian revelation, which Ra¬ 
tionalism, whilst professedly admitting, equally 
sets aside hy rejecting the supernatural system 
of faith which Christianity reveals and teaches, 
and by which only it is distinguished from 
Deism. 

The history of the Deistical School will be 
found in an earlier article [Deism], in which the 
opinions of its successive leaders, Yiret, Lord 
Herbert of Chirbury, Hobbes, Charles Blount, 
and others are fully analyzed. But there are two 
Rationalist writers, who wrote about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, during the prevalence 
of Deism, whose works deserve a special notice 
here, namely, Locke and Middleton. 

Locke [a.d. 1632-1704], whose patron was the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, with whom he for some time 
lived, wrote an essay on the Human Understand¬ 
ing , in which in determining the “ distinct pro¬ 
vince” of faith and reason, he maintains a certain 
theory, which, if admitted, must deprive Chris¬ 
tianity of its supernatural character and virtually 
assimilate it to mere Deism. Thus, after laying 
down the proposition that “Revelation cannot 
be admitted against the clear evidence of reason,” 
he thus defines and illustrates his meaning: “ Be¬ 
cause, though faith be founded on the testimony 
of God (who eannot lie) revealing any proposi¬ 
tion to us, yet we cannot have an assurance of 
the truth of its being a divine revelation greater 
than our own knowledge: since the whole 
strength of the certainty depends on the know¬ 
ledge that God revealed it, which, in this case, 
when the proposition supposed contradicts our 
knowledge or reason, will always have this 
objection hanging to it, viz. that we cannot tell 
how to conceive that to come from God, the 
bountiful Author of our being, which, if received 
for true, must overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge He has given us; ren¬ 
der all our faculties useless; wholly destroy the 
most excellent part of His workmanship, our 
understandings, and put a man in a condition 
where he will have less light, less conduct than 
the beast that perisheth. For if the mind of 
man can never have a clearer (and perhaps not 
so clear) evidence of anything to be a Divine re¬ 
velation, as it has of the principles of its own 
reason, it can never have a ground to quit the 
clear evidence of its reason, to give a place to a 
proposition whose revelation has not a greater 
evidence than those principles have.” 1 

Without dwelling on the exaggeration which 
characterizes this extract, since it is manifestly 
absurd to say if man’s reason be imperfect and 
only partially adequate for his guidance, that he 
has Jess light than the beast that perisheth, let 
the substance of Locke’s theory be stated in a 
few words. “Divine Revelation,” he says, “can 
never afford any higher or more eertain proof of 
the truth of any proposition than human reason: 
the latter is from God, and the former eannot 
have a higher origin : besides there may be some 
doubt, whether the supposed revelation be rightly 

1 Locke’s Philosophical JForks, vol. ii. p. 303, Bolin’s 
ed. 
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understood, or really proceeds from God. Reason 
therefore, if it does not take a higher ground 
than revelation, cannot at least, under any pre¬ 
tence, be superseded by it.” Such is this writer’s 
view, which is founded on the fallacy of suppos¬ 
ing that man’s reason is in a state of perfection, 
as when originally ereated, neither biassed by 
prejudice nor bad education—a supposition noto¬ 
riously contrary to fact and experience. But his 
theory, which makes reason the supreme judge of 
the truth or falsehood of any proposition, as if it 
were impossible that revelation could establish 
the truth of anything contradictory to what he 
believes to be the dictates of human reason, 
strikes at the root of a Divine revelation, or neces¬ 
sarily identifies it with the natural light of reason 
and conscience. It precludes the possibility of 
revealed truth being above our natural powers as 
relating to a higher order of things of which wc 
have no knowledge whatever, and which some¬ 
times, from our present limited faculties, may ap¬ 
pear to set aside and contradict human reason. 
Let us consider some of the essential doctrines of 
revealed truth and we shall find, as might have 
been expected, that such is really the case. 
Locke says, before the extract quoted, “ that we 
can never assent to a proposition that affirms the 
same body to be in two distant places at once, 
because it should pretend to the authority of a 
Divine revelation : since the evidence, first, that 
wc deceive not ourselves in ascribing it to God, 
secondly, that we understand it right, can never 
be so great as the evidence of our own intuitive 
knowledge, whereby we discern it impossible for 
the same body to be in two places at once. And 
therefore no proposition ean be received for 
Divine revelation, or obtain the assent due to all 
such, if it be contradictory to our elear intuitive 
knowledge.” The statement is true that a body 
eannot be in two places at the same time accord¬ 
ing to natural laws, or the natural mode of exist¬ 
ing; but this does not contradict the doctrine 
of Christ’s supernatural Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist: nor can we even reasonably argue 
from the well-known properties of a natural to 
those of a spiritual Body, of whose mode of exist¬ 
ing wc know nothing. But let us put to the 
test, according to this writer’s theory, a few 
essential doctrines of faith. Many writers have 
attacked the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, on the 
ground of its being contradictory to human 
reason:—that the real distinction of the three 
Persons and the unity of the undivided Essence 
is, as they say, a contradiction in terms, and that 
Tritheism or Sabellianism alone can be true. 
Again, how often has the doctrine of the Atone¬ 
ment been denied for similar reasons, the impos¬ 
sibility of explaining, according to human reason, 
the necessity for Christ’s vicarious suffering, or 
in wliat sense, according to our own ideas of jus¬ 
tice, the Lord could lay upon Him the iniquities 
of us all. The scriptural doctrine also of ever¬ 
lasting punishment has been rejected on the same 
ground: all professing to follow the guidance 
of reason only, believe that it is manifestly un¬ 
just and unworthy of a beneficent Creator. 
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About the middle of last century Dr. Middle- 
ton published a work, 1 the professed object of 
which was to prove that miracles ceased after the 
Apostolic age. He argues that we cannot rely on 
the testimony of the Fathers in proof of the 
miracles of a subsequent period, since they were 
not only credulous and superstitious, but may, 
lie thinks, rightly be charged with deliberate 
falsehood and imposture. Besides, he says, even 
if we do accept their testimony in proof of mir¬ 
acles, the miracles they relate would prove the 
truth of doctrines or usages which all “ Protes- 
tauts” reject, as “the institution of monkery, the 
worship of relics, frequent use of the sign of the 
cross, curing diseases with consecrated oil.” Such 
is Middleton’s professed object, according to the 
title of his work, but it is not his only, or even 
his principal object, as he himself avows. He 
wished ■wholly to discard the testimony of the 
Fathers, and thus to set aside the historic proof 
upon which Christianity rests : hence, nothing 
would be left to “ Protestants” from which to 
derive their ideas of Christianity but each man’s 
interpretation of the Bible. 

Thus, he says, the primitive writers are “ of 
some use and service on several accounts. First, 
in attesting and transmitting to us the genuine 
books of Holy Scripture; yet this is not owing 
to any particular sanctity or sagacity of those 
ancient times, but to the notoriety of the thing, 
and the authority with which the books them¬ 
selves were received from their first publication 
in all churches: whence they have since been 
handed down to us in the same manner, as the 
works of all other ancient writers, by the perpetual 
tradition of successive ages, whether pure or 
corrupt, learned or unlearned. Secondly, their 
more immediate and proper use is, to teach us 
the doctrines, the rites, the manners and the 
learning of the several ages in which they lived : 
yet as "witnesses only, not as guides : as declaring 
what was then believed, not what was true; 
what was practised, not what ought to be prac¬ 
tised, since their w r orks abound with instances of 
foolish, false, and dangerous opinions, universally 
maintained and zealously propagated by them all. 
Lastly, their very errors also afford an use and 
profitable lesson to us : for the many corruptions 
which crept into the Church in those very early 
ages are a standing proof and admonition to all 
the later ages, that there is no way of preserving 
a purity of faith and worship in any chureh, but 
by reviewing them from time to time and reduc¬ 
ing them to the original test and standard of the 
Holy Scriptures.” And afterwards, the religion 
of Protestants rests “ on the single but solid foun¬ 
dation of the Sacred Scriptures; unmixed with 
rubbish of ancient tradition or ancient Fathers, 
and independent of the character and writings 
of any men whatsoever, except of Moses and the 
Prophets, Christ and the Apostles.” 2 

Middleton, who was engaged in controversy 

1 A Free Enquiry into the Miraculous Poivers which 
arc supposed to have subsisted in the Christian Chureh 
from the earliest Ages through successive Centuries, 1749. 

2 Ibid. Introductory Discourse, cxii. cxiii. cxl. 
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during the greater part of his life, was considered 
by some of his opponents as a mere infidel in dis¬ 
guise, who, by an insidious and unsatisfactory 
defence, was really aiming at the overthrow of 
Christianity: an imputation reasonable enough, 
(even though, as we may hope, undeserved,) since 
by asserting that the testimony of the Fathers is 
unworthy of credit, he sets aside the only evi¬ 
dence which we can have for the genuineness and 
authenticity of the books of Scripture. Middle- 
ton thus attempts to answer this objection, which 
was soon made against his statement that pa¬ 
tristic testimony was unworthy of credit. “ It is 
objected,” he says, “ that by the character which 
I have given of the ancient Fathers, the authority 
of the boohs of the Neio Testament, which were 
transmitted to us through their hands, will be 
rendered precarious and uncertain .” He says, in 
reply, “ that the objection is trifling and ground¬ 
less, since the authority of these books does not 
depend upon the faith of the Fathers, but on the 
general credit and reception which they found, 
not only in the ehurches, but with private Chris¬ 
tians ; and though it might be the desire of a 
few to corrupt the Scriptures, yet it was the com¬ 
mon interest of all to preserve, and of none to 
destroy them. Being widely dispersed from their 
very origin, it was" hardly possible that they 
should have been corrupted or suppressed or 
counterfeited by a few of what character or 
abilities soever; that in the natural course of 
things they would eome down to us, like the 
ancient writings of Greece and Borne; and though 
in every age there were several perhaps who, from 
crafty and selfish motives, might be disposed to 
deprave or suppress particular books, yet their 
malice could reach only to a few copies; and that 
the greater number of the same books which were 
out of their reach would remain still incorrupt.” 
Again, he says, “ The Scriptures were likely to 
be more effectually preserved than other ancient 
writings from the divinity of their eharacter, the 
religious regard paid to them by all sects and 
parties, and the mutual jealousies of those parties 
watching over each other. Let the craft of the 
ancient Fathers be as great as we ean suppose it 
to be, let it be capable of adding some of their 
own forgeries for a while to the Canon of Scrip¬ 
ture, yet it was not in the power of any craft to 
impose spurious pieces in the room of those 
genuine ones which were actually deposited in 
all churches, and preserved with the utmost 
reverence in the hands of so many private Chris¬ 
tians.” Some of these assertions are not very 
satisfactory or conclusive as a defenee of the 
writer’s theory, and the latter statement it can 
hardly be doubted is wholly untrue, since we 
have no proof that genuine copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures (the Apostolic autographs) were deposited 
in all ehurches. It can only be supposed that 
different churches would carefully preserve the 
epistles addressed to them, as the Church at 
Corinth St. Paul’s two epistles; but there is no 
proof or probability that they possessed genuine 
copies of epistles addressed to other ehurches. 
But Middleton’s statements, implying that genuine 
r r. 
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copies of all the sacred books were deposited in 
all churches, is entirely, so far as is known, with¬ 
out foundation. But there is the best proof that 
Middleton’s arguments have really very little 
weight, from the fact that he seems, from his sub¬ 
sequent remarks to have little assurance of their 
truth. We may thus learn the inevitable result 
(which, he says, “he cannot help”) of discrediting 
the testimony of the Fathers, After the defence 
of his theory already quoted, he adds, “ But I 
may go a step further, and venture to declare, 
that if we should allow the objection to be true, 
it cannot in any manner hurt my argument; for 
if it be natural and necessary that the craft and 
credulity of witnesses should always detract from 
the credit of their testimony, who can help it l or 
on what is the consequence to be charged, but 
on the nature and constitution of things from 
which it flows 1 or if the authority of any books 
be really weakened by the character which I 
have given of the Fathers, will it follow from 
thence that the character must necessarily be 
false, and that the Fathers were neither crafty nor 
credulous 1 That surely can never be pretended ; 
because the craft and credulity which are charged 
upon them must be determined by another sort 
of evidence—not by consequences, but by facts; 
and if the charge be confirmed by these it must 
be admitted as true how far soever the conse¬ 
quences may reach” [ Free Enquiry , p. 190-3], 
Middleton not only, however, invalidates the 
proof derived from patristic testimony of the 
genuineness and authenticity of the books of 
Scripture, but overthrows the credibility of many 
of its narratives and miracles. Take, for example, 
the case of demoniacal possession. After saying 
that the most eminent and celebrated of the mir¬ 
aculous powers of the Primitive Church was the 
gift of casting out devils or the cure of demoniacs, 
and that the Fathers declare their power of lash¬ 
ing, burning, and tormenting them, and their 
groaning and howling under the torture of the 
Christian exorcism, Middleton adds, “ And the 
other circumstances likewise so constantly attested 
by them all (the Fathers) concerning the speeches 
and confessions of the devils; their answering to 
all questions; oicning themselves to be wicked 
spirits; telling whence they came and whither 
they were going, and pleading for favour and 
care at the hands of the exorcists, may not impro¬ 
bably be accounted for either by the disordered 
state of the patient answering wildly and at ran¬ 
dom to any questions proposed, or by the arts of 
imposture and contrivance between the parties 
concerned in the act ” [Free Enquiry, pp. 80, 82]. 
Let it be granted that the disordered state of the 
patient, or the fraud of the parties concerned, 
satisfactorily explain patristic miracles of demoni¬ 
acal possession, and it will certainly follow that 
they will also explain the miracles of Scripture 
in which the same phenomena are found; where 
demons also “make speeches and confessions,” 
“ own themselves to be evil spirits,” “ plead for 
mercy at the hands of the exorcists.” If one 
class of miracles can only be regarded as an exhi¬ 
bition of fraud and imposture, the other, on the 
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same ground, must be equally discredited. Again, 
“it is very hard to believe what Origen declares 
above” [Gontr. Oelsum, lib. iv.], “thatthe devils, 
for the sake of doing the greater mischief to men, 
used to possess and destroy their cattle:” what 
credit then can it be supposed that this writer 
gave, or thinks ought to be given, to the scrip¬ 
tural narrative of devils possessing and destroy¬ 
ing swine by driving them into the sea 1 Ecclesi¬ 
astical miracles, as such narratives suggest, are 
unquestionably to be regarded as a continuation 
of the miracles of Scripture, and answering in 
some degree the same purpose in the Divine 
economy, which clearly adds to their probability, 
and confirms the evidence alleged in their favour. 
The connection between scriptural and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal miracles (with proof of the credibility of the 
latter) is investigated in Dr. JTewman’s well- 
known Essay. 1 

In pursuance of the history before us we have 
now to call attention to the prevalence of na¬ 
tionalism in Germany, at the close of the last 
and the early part of the present century. The 
first impulse given to nationalism in Germany, 
says Mr. nose, from whose Discourses 2 the fol¬ 
lowing account is abridged, was from the writings 
of the Socinians and nemonstrants, those of the 
English Deists who led the way (and it is a 
melancholy pre-eminence) in the career of dis¬ 
belief, and subsequently the French so-called 
philosophers. Sender seems to be recognised by 
this modern school as its father and its founder; 
this designation being given to him because he 
first taught the German divines to reject the 
Divine origin of Scripture and its universal obli¬ 
gation, to think and speak lightly of a large por¬ 
tion of what at least is received by every Chris¬ 
tian Church as Christian doctrine, and to produce 
theories which involve charges of the most serious 
nature against the moral character of the Founder 
and first Teacher of our religion. Semler’s opinions 
shall now be briefly considered as being on some 
leading points characteristic of German national¬ 
ism generally. It is first necessary to mention 
that he was a member of the Collegia Pietatis, 
which were founded by Spener [Pietism], as the 
peculiar views of the Pietists in some degree in¬ 
fluenced his theories. He first proposed what 
has been called the theory of Accommodation, 
asserting that we are not to take all the declara¬ 
tions of Scripture as addressed to ourselves, but 
to consider them in many points as purposely 
adapted to the feelings and dispositions of the age 
when they originated, but by no means to be re¬ 
ceived by another and more enlightened period. 
This theory, which Semler carried to great lengths, 
in the hands of his followers became the most 
formidable weapon ever devised for the destruc¬ 
tion of Christianity. Whatever men were dis¬ 
inclined to receive in the Hew Testament, and 
yet could not with decency reject, while they 
called themselves Christians and retained the 

1 An Essay on the Miracles recorded in the Ecclcsiasti- 
ca \ ■bEft° r y of the early Ages, 1843. 

2 The Stale of the Protestant Religion in Germany, in a 
Series of Discourses preached before the University of Cam> 
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Scriptures, they got rid of by this theory : main¬ 
taining that the Apostles, and in fact Jesus Him¬ 
self, had adapted themselves not only in their way 
of teaching, but also in their doctrines, to the bar¬ 
barous ignorance and prejudices of the Jews; and 
that it is therefore our duty to reject the whole 
of this temporary part of Christianity and retain 
only wlrat is substantial and eternal. Every 
notion not suitable to existing opinions is there¬ 
fore treated as mere adaptation to former ones— 
everything for example mysterious and difficult, 
the very notion indeed that Christianity was a 
revelation from heaven, is said to be merely a 
wise condescension to the weakness of former 
ages ; and nothing at last remains but wliat com¬ 
mon experience and natural religion suggest. This 
writer soon proceeded to attack the Canon of 
Scripture. Admitting that canonical books must 
be of divine authority, he maintained that their 
divinity was to be established on a new (though 
most dangerous) principle. The mark of a Divine 
origin was to be the utility of a work, or its ten¬ 
dency to promote virtue. Judging by this cri¬ 
terion, he ejected from the Canon the books of 
Scripture which did not meet his approbation. 
He decided that the Christian is not bound to 
receive a single book of the Old Testament as of 
Divine origin, for he declared that man can re¬ 
ceive no moral improvement from them. The 
historical books of the New Testament were only 
valuable for the weaker brother, who must be 
guided by history rather than any principles 
formally proposed. And even others are only to 
be valued by the stronger minded Christian, till 
he has made himself master of the ideas they con¬ 
tain. He may then east them from him, and pur¬ 
sue by his own strength the path of Christianity 
to an extent where they could never lead him. 
The principle which Sender applied to the books 
c f Scripture he applied likewise to their contents, 
and judged of the history and doctrines by their 
utility alone, without any reference to the ex¬ 
ternal evidence of prophecy and miracles. Such 
were his general principles: but we may look also 
at some particular instance of his treating sacred 
subjects. One of his favourite theories was that of 
the existence of two parties of Christians from the 
commencement—one which desired to connect 
Christianity closely in its origin and doctrines 
with the Jewish system, the other a Gnostic and 
Freethinking school. Christ, he tells us, concili¬ 
ated both: when He addressed the Judaiziim 

o 

party He professed a reverence for the Jewish 
system; when speaking to His Gnostic followers 
He strongly opposed these Jewish prejudices. 
After His death St. Peter placed himself at the 
head of the Jewish converts : St. Paul took the 
lead in the Gnostic party, which endeavoured to 
generalize Christianity, and prepare it for the 
conversion of the Gentiles. The four Gospels 
which we possess, he said, were those of the 
Jewish party; the documents which recorded 
Christ’s addresses to the Gnostics have perished, 
except the Gospel of Mareion. The letters of St. 
Paul belonged to the Gnostics, and the Catholic 
epistles were written to promote the union of the 
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two parties. With regard to the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews, which contradicted this hypothesis, Sender 
asserted that St. Paul wrote it to please the Jew¬ 
ish party, at a period of his career when he had 
some hopes of conciliating them, a hope which 
he afterwards renounced; and with it, of course, 
-the principles and professions which he had as¬ 
sumed as a mere matter of convenience. 

It is unnecessary to give further details of the 
opinions and theories of this writer, which gene¬ 
rally rest, as will be seen, not on any evidence, 
but only on the most arbitrary and improbable 
assertions. Pesides, though in a certain sense, 
the founder of German nationalism, it must not 
be supposed that his party had one uniform and 
consentient system, which even their own theory— 
a reliance on individual opinion and judgment— 
rendered impossible. It is hopeless, says Mr. 
Pose, amidst the chaos of writers and the chaos 
of contradictory opinions, theories, and fancies, 
which they proposed to the entire confusion of 
thought and reason, to do more than mark the 
general tendency of their sentiments. They are 
bound by no law but their own fancies; some are 
more and some are less extravagant: but it does 
them no injustice, after this declaration, to say 
that the general inclination and tendency of their 
opinions (more or less forcibly acted on) is this, 
that in the New Testament we shall find only 
the opinions of Christ and His Apostles adapted 
to the age in which they lived, and not eternal 
truths; that Christ Himself had neither the de¬ 
sign nor power of teaching any system which was 
to endure; that 'when He taught any enduring 
truth, as He occasionally did, it was without being 
aware of its nature; that the Apostles under¬ 
stood still less of real religion; that the whole 
doctrine both of Christ and His Apostles, as it is 
directed to the Jews alone, so it was gathered in 
fact from no other source than the Jewish philo¬ 
sophy ; that Christ Himself erred, and that His 
Apostles spread His errors; and that, consequently, 
no one of their doctrines is to be received on their 
authority, but that, without any regard to the autho¬ 
rity of the books of Scripture and their asserted 
Divine origin, each doctrine is to be examined ac¬ 
cording to the principles of right reason before it is 
allowed to be Divine. 

To give a few samples of the result of an ex¬ 
amination of Christianity by German divines on 
the principles of “ right reason.” Some assume 
the hypothesis of a deception practised by the 
Apostles: in order to introduce a better moral 
system, they allowed themselves to give many 
circumstances a different dress from the true one ; 
in other words, the Gosjrel is what is called a 
“ pious fraud.” Again, the Incarnation is rejected 
on the plea that in every religion many myths 
of the generations, incarnations, and apparitions 
of the gods, are found, and that the Christian 
doctrine is to be classed with similar fables. 
The evidence for Christianity derived from pro¬ 
phecy is rejected, partly by denying the genuine¬ 
ness of some of the prophetical writings, and 
partly on the theory that the prophets, being 
clever and experienced men, were likely to fore- 
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see future events. Miracles are said to be a part 
of that mythology which must attend every re¬ 
ligion to gain the attention of the multitude, or, 
(some have suggested,) they were done by animal 
magnetism. Some of these writers maintain that 
Christ did not really die upon the Cross, but by 
the sedulous care of His friends lie revived on 
the third day. One author has written a book 
to prove that Christ lived twenty-seven years 
upon earth after (according to Scripture) His 
ascension; another, that our Lord’s ascension 
was a myth. The genuineness of most of the 
books of the Hew Testament has been denied by 
different writers of this school on various grounds; 
the four Gospels, it is asserted, were not published 
in their present form, or immediately after Christ’s 
death; and many pamphlets have been written 
against the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel. 

Here we find Rationalism legitimately and fully 
developed. Reason, that is every man’s own opinion 
or judgment, being the theologian’s only guide, he 
abandons one portion of Divine revelation after 
another, till at length he reaches the final goal, 
that Christianity, rightly understood or purified 
from error, is identical with Deism or mere na¬ 
tural religion; from whence it must necessarily 
follow that its promulgation was useless—in no 
intelligible sense could it be called a revelation, 
since it revealed nothing, or only what was al¬ 
ready universally acknowledged. 

Since the publication of the work from Avhich 
quotations have been given, the progress of Ra¬ 
tionalism in Germany has been checked ; its lead¬ 
ing principles have been refuted by many divines 
far superior in scholarship to their Neologian 
predecessors, who have ably maintained the fun¬ 
damental doctrines of Evangelical Christianity. 
The names of Neander, Olshausen, Stier, Heng- 
stenberg, Kurtz, Auberlen, and a number of others 
well known in Germany, are equally celebrated in 
England and America as learned expositors of 
Scripture, and as writers to whom theological 
science generally is much indebted. 

German Rationalism, as already stated, origi¬ 
nated in some measure from the writings of Eng¬ 
lish Deists: most unhappily in our own day this 
order has been reversed. Such works as Bishop 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, and Essays and Re¬ 
views are merely an impoverished reproduction 
of certain theories and speculations of German 
Rationalists, without even the negative merit of 
the ability and originality of their authors. 

Probably, it will be said, that we have not yet 
fully examined what may be said in defence of 
Rationalism, and have too much treated its theo¬ 
ries as wholly destitute of credibility and incapable 
of a fair apology and defence. On the contrary, 
we wish to state the strongest arguments pro¬ 
posed in its favour. Without dwelling on the ap¬ 
parent unreasonableness of certain Christian doc¬ 
trines (of which something has been already said) 
or the supposed insufficiency of the evidence on 
which Cluistiauity rests, the Rationalist, though 
not losing sight of such objections, will especially 
call attention to the discoveries of modern science, 
as of geology, which, as he asserts, will not allow 
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us to understand literally the Mosaic account of 
the Creation; or of astronomy, which certainly 
forbids us to take in a literal sense the statements 
of Scripture. Hence he concludes that we are 
compelled to rationalize—to accept what is true, 
and reject what is erroneous in Scripture. • Be¬ 
sides, how can Scripture be a direct revelation 
from God, and as such infallibly and on all points 
true, if errors of any kind whatever are to be found 
in its statements 1 This objection is founded 
on a wrong view of the object or purpose for which 
Holy Scripture Avas given. It Avas not Avritten to 
impart to its readers information on scientific 
matters : nor have Ave any reason to suppose that 
its authors kneAv more on such subjects than their 
contemporaries. “ These things,” says St. John, 
“ Averc Avritten that ye might believe that Jesus is 
the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through His Name” [John xx. 31]. This is 
the reason for which Scripture Avas Avritten, and 
if its professed object be attained, Avhat more have 
Ave a right to expect? But it Avill be ansAvered 
that if God inspired the sacred Avritcrs —all that 
they taught, ayIi ether scientific or theological, would 
ha\ r e been simply and entirely true; and Ave 
should not read of the earth being set on pillars, 
or of the sun going round it. Here, again, Ave see 
mistaken ideas of the purpose of inspiration, Avhich 
Avas solely to communicate supernatural truth to 
the world, and had no direct reference to any 
other matters whatever. But the objection it¬ 
self, as a feAV words will sheAV, is of no real Aveight 
or A r alue. Let it be supposed that God had in¬ 
spired prophets and apostles to give cosmieal infor¬ 
mation A\ r ith minute accuracy, such information, 
instead of furthering, would only have impeded 
the end Avhich revelation has in view. Chris¬ 
tianity in early ages, on account of the peculiar 
A 7 ieAVS of its authors, Avould probably not have been 
received at all, their theories would have been 
deemed so novel and extraordinary; being im¬ 
posed too on divine authority, an insuperable 
bar Avould have been placed against its reception. 
The Bible would have afforded material for scien¬ 
tific theories and speculations Avhich, instead of 
promoting, could only have hindered the diffusion 
of Divine truth, by diverting the minds of in¬ 
quirers from its primary and all-important object. 
Besides, even in modern times, Avould a perfect 
statement of cosmieal truths be likely to promote 
the object which revelation has in view 1 Is the 
AA r orld now prepared to receive it ? Avould all scien¬ 
tific men accept it 1 Our knowledge on the tAVO 
sciences referred to, astronomy and geology, is 
only yet in an imperfect or inchoate state : con¬ 
siderable information respecting the latter lias 
been gained in modern times, yet disputes still 
prevail on important points, nor is it universally 
agreed Avhether or not the facts of science are re- 
concileable with the literal meaning of the Mosaic 
account of the Creation. And of astronomy even 
less has been discovered. We haA 7 e no certain 
theory on the creation of the planetary system: 
nor are learned writers yet agreed Avhether or not 
the innumerable Avorlds pervading infinite space 
are inhabited. Suppose that all such matters Avere 
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fully revealed in God’s Word, tvould writers of 
the present day accept the revelation'? On the 
contrary, the Bible would he more likely, even than 
with its present contents, to afford the materials 
and occasion for speculative unbelief: since we 
have no right to take for granted, that if the exact 
truth on matters referred to were set forth in its 
fulness, that it would necessarily command general 
assent. It cannot, therefore, be fairly questioned, 
even humanly speaking, that it was the wisest 
course, as most likely to promote the desired end, 
to leave the sacred writers solely in possession of 
contemporary information. Such limited know- 
ledge, it ean hardly be doubted, best fitted them 
for the guidance of their own generation, and also 
really best enables them to be the instructors of 
future ages. 

Another observation must be added. All un¬ 
necessary difficulties should be removed which 
hinder the reception of the truths of revelation. 
Rationalists, with much probability, question the 
truth of certain statements of Scripture literally 
understood, when probably the literal sense is not 
a matter of faith or certainty. Thus St. Augus¬ 
tine did not think that the six days of Creation 
ought to be understood in the letter, but that 
they indicated, as many geologists assert, an 
indefinite period of time. 1 ITe suggests, and some 
modern scholars have adopted his theory, that 
animals were ereated in certain localities after the 
Deluge 2 —a theory by which we might explain 
the fact, that, e.g., in Australia the animal erea- 
tion widely differs from that of the Old World. 
Again, there are disputes amongst orthodox theo¬ 
logians on the chronology of Holy Scripture, 
which is evidently in a crude or unsettled state ; 
and also on the universality of the Deluge. How, 
a eertain view or theory on such matters ought 
not to be considered as de fide, or to expose those 
maintaining it to the charge of Rationalism or 
infidelity. A greater latitude of opinion on these 
and like subjects than many modern theologians 
suppose, would certainly have been allowed in 
the Primitive Church. 3 But whilst maintaining 
that it is an imperative duty to remove every 

1 De Gcnesi ad litemm, lib. iv. c. 18—where he says 
that we cannot understand literally the first three days 
of Creation, since there could not be “morning” and 
‘ ‘ evening ” before the sun was made. 

2 fie Givilate, lib. xvi. c. 7. 

3 The following statement in his work against the 
Manichacans should also be attentively considered. It 
is an extract from one of the chapters entitled Genesis 
ad litcram ubique non potest exponi: “Sane quisquis 
voluerit omnia quae dicta suut secundum literam acci- 
pere, id est non aliter intelligere quam littera sonat, et 
potuerit evitarc blaspliemias et omnia congrueutia fidei 
Cutholicae praedicare, non solum non ei invidendum, sed 
prrecipuus multumque laudabilis intellector liabendus 
est. Si autem nullus exitus datur, ut pie et digue Deo 
quae scripta sunt intelligantur, nisi figuratc et in amig- 
matibus proposita ista credanms, habentes auctoritatem 
apostolicam, a quibus tarn mnlta de libris Veteris Testa¬ 
ment! solvuntur a?nigruata, modum quern intendimus 
tencamus adjuvante Illo qui nos petere, quserere, et pul- 
sare adliortatur [Matt. vii. 7]; ut omnes istas figuras 
rerum secundum catliolicam fidem, sive quse ad historiam, 
sive quae, ad prophetiam pertinent, explieenius, non pra- 
judicantes meliori diligentiori traetatui, sive per nos, 
sive per alios quibus Domiuus revelare dignatur” [fie 
Gcnesi contra Manichceos, lib. ii. c. 2J. 
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stumbling-block from the sincere inquirer’s path; 
it must also be remembered that this can only be 
done imperfectly and inadequately. There is much 
in Divine revelation, viewing only its subject- 
matter, which is beyond, and sometimes appar¬ 
ently opposed to, man’s reason and intellect, and 
only to be received by faith. The Holy Ghost, 
foreseeing this, has provided an assured guidance 
for us amidst such perplexities and trials, a certain 
means of gaining enlightenment and a knowledge 
of the truth, which if neglected must leave men 
without apology or excuse. Our Lord declares, “ If 
any man will do (is disposed or wills to do, 6eXq 
ttolciv) His will he shall know of the doctrine” 
[John vii. 17], and also promises to all who are 
walking in the path of obedience a present guid¬ 
ance and support. “He that hath My command¬ 
ments, and keepeth them, he it is that lovetli Me ; 
and I will love him, and will manifest Myself to 
him” [John xiv. 21; see also Rev. ii. 20]. Hence 
St. John says, “We have an unction from the 
Holy One, and the same anointing teaehes us of 
all things ” [1 John ii. 20, 27]. Our Lord also 
in the Apocalypse assures us That to him who is 
overcoming (vlkwvti) in the spiritual warfare, 
shall be given of the tree of life and of the 
hidden manna 4 [Rev. ii. 7, 17]. Thus, we cannot 
doubt that in seeking after God by faith and 
obedience, knowledge already possessed will be 
increased, and fresh light and guidance afforded. 
“ The manifestation (SqAoxrts) of Thy word,” says 
the Psalmist, “giveth light” [cxix. 130]; “Light 
is sprung up for the righteous” [xcvii. 11], “The 
path of the just is cT shining light that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day” [Prov. iv. 
18]. Let none think that this divine arrangement 
either can or will be altered. It is founded on 
unchangeable necessity. That knowdedge of 
God which is life eternal [John xvii. 2] can only 
be communicated to those who love Him and 
keep His commandments; they only are capable 
of His inward presence, guidance, and consola¬ 
tion. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God”—see Him now by faith, and 
afterwards behold His Presence unveiled in the 
Beatifie Vision. 

Again, the doubts and obscurities overshadow¬ 
ing our path as Christians, and our conduct as 
regards them, are intended to test our fitness for 
sharing the blessings of redemption: faith is 
chiefly brought before us in Scripture, not as an 
exercise of the intellect, but an affection of the 
heart. “ Except ye be converted, and become as 
little ehildren, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” Until as children we lean on Another, 

4 “Manna cibus notissimus omnium Israelitarum erat. 
Post ingressum veto in terrain promissionis, rascal um 
in quo manna reconditum erat, in area foederis, vcl etiam 
juxta earn in Sancto Sanctorum ailservatum fuit. Adeo- 
que tunc revera erat K€Kpvfj.fj.evov, quod Israeli tee ne qui- 
dem, oculis capere, nedum degustare poterant. Ejus- 
modi ergo cibum delieatum, sed ab omnium eonspeetu et 
usu remotum, Servator sanctissimis suis promittit; per 
quern intelligo gustum rcrum sacrarum, et gaudium 
spirituale, conjunetum cum spe vitae aeternse. Hoc vero 
ad Saeerdotium Christianorum pertinet; nam Sacerdos 
summits semel tantum quotannis illud manna videre, 
rninime vero gustare poterat. Sed Cliristiani omnes id 
possunt.” [Sehoettgen, liorce Hebraicce, in loc.\ 
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and like true disciples sit at the feet of our Mas¬ 
ter and learn of Him, we are not only unworthy 
of, but morally unfit for, divine guidance and 
instruction, and amidst spiritual doubts and dark¬ 
ness cannot hope to find rest unto our souls. 

Possibly, there may be some who, seeking 
divine illumination in the path of duty, cannot 
find the guidance promised, but sueli cases ean 
only be assigned to peculiar or individual cir- 
eumstanees, and cannot set aside the general rule 
of Scripture. Christian experience in all ages 
lias fully proved, that to those who seek after 
God in the path of faith and obedience the pro¬ 
mises of assured light and guidance are abund¬ 
antly fulfilled—“yea, the wayfaring man though 
a fool shall not eiT therein.” 

HEADERS. [Lectores \ avayvcoorai.] One 
of the minor orders of the Primitive Church, 
whose duty was to read Holy Seripture during 
divine serviee. The order is of ecclesiastical 
rather than Apostolie institution, and eannot be 
traeed back further than to the third eentury. 
Bona \Rer. Liturg. I. xxv. n. 17] says that the 
orders of acolytes/exoreists, readers, and door¬ 
keepers were not instituted by the Apostles— 
“quos ab apostolis, vel ab immediatis eorum 
suecessoribus institutes, doetores seholastiei adse- 
runt, sed non probant.” The reason of this is 
doubtless supplied by the passage whieh he 
quotes from St. Thomas Aquinas [Supplem. part 
iii. quiest. 36, art. ii.] : “ In primitiva eeelesia, 
propter paucitatem ministrorum, omnia inferiora 
ministeria diaconibus eommittebantur, ut patet 
per Dionysium, eap. iii. Eeeles. Hierarekise, &c. 

. . . Hihilomiiius erant omnes prcedietse potes- 
tates, sed implicite, in una diaconi potestate. 
Sed postea ampliatus est eultus divinus; et 
eeelesia quod implicite habebat in lino online, 
explicite tradidit in diversis.” 

The first to make mention of Readers is Tertul- 
lian. In his treatise, De Prrescript, c. 41, he 
plainly shews by the eomplaint whieh he makes 
against heretics that they were a reeognised order 
of the Church. St. Cyprian mentions them fre¬ 
quently, and Cornelius, Bishop of Rome [a.d. 
251, 252], in his letter to Eabius, Bishop of 
Antioeh, states it as a fact rvell known to Kova- 
tus that the Roman Church possessed exoreists, 
readers, and doorkeepers [Euseb. Ilist. Eccl. vi. 
43]. Soerates relates how the offiee was under¬ 
taken by Julian, afterwards “the Apostate,” at 
Kicomedia, in order to deceive his eousin Constan¬ 
tine as to his belief [Socr. Hist. Eccl. iii. 1]. Sozo- 
men mentions how both he and his brother Gallus 
fulfilled this duty, and were reckoned worthy, ws 
Kai wravayu/cocrKeu/ tm Aaw ras eKKA-i^criacrriKas 
fiifSXovs [Sozom. Hist. Eccl. v. 2]. “And there 
is no writer of that age,” says Bingham, “but 
always speaks of readers as a distinet order of 
the clergy in the Chureh.” 

In the Chureh of Alexandria, the eateehumens 
as well as the faithful were admitted to be readers 
[Socr. Hist. Eeeles. v. 22]. In this case, probably, 
there was not the same solemn form of ordi¬ 
nation whieh elsewhere prevailed. In general, 
readers were formally set apart for their work, in 


some Churehes of the East, by imposition of 
hands, but in the West rather by the commis¬ 
sion of the bishop. They were nowhere set 
apart like the “ sacrati ordines,” by xadiepoxn;, or 
consecration, but by euXoyia, or benediction. The 
Eourth Couneil of Carthage [a.d. 398] thus 
ordered : “ When the reader is ordained let the 
bishop address the people concerning him, mak¬ 
ing mention of his faith, life, and ability. Then, 
while the people are looking on, let him deliver 
to him the book out of which he is to read, say¬ 
ing, Take this, and be thou a reader of the 
word of God (lector Yerbi Dei), which offiee, if 
thou fulfil faithfully and profitably, thou shalt 
have part with those that minister the Word of 
God.” 

The duty of this order was to read Holy Scrip¬ 
ture to the people from the “pulpitum, id est, 
tribunal eeelesia;” [St. Cyprian, Epist. 34 al. 
39], standing in the body of the Chureh, but 
not to minister or read at the altar, which was 
the duty of the deaeons. In the Apostolie Con¬ 
stitutions we have the following description 
of the reader’s offiee in divine service : “The 
reader is in the middle, standing upon a high 
plaee, and reads the Books of Moses, of Joshua 
the son of Hun, of Judges, and of Kings, and of 
Chronicles, and of the things whieh were written 
about the return of the people, and, in addition 
to these, the Books of Job, and of Solomon, and 
the sixteen prophetical books. The two lessons 
having been read aloud, some other one sings the 
Psalms of David, and the people sing softly the 
Antiphons (rd axpourtyta), and afterwards our 
own acts are recited, and the Epistles of Paul 
our fellow-labourer, whieh he sent to the eliurehes 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. After 
these things the deacon or the presbyter reads the 
gospel," &e. [Const. A post. ii. 57]. 

The law of Justinian [Novell, cxxiii. c. 13] 
forbad any person under the age of eighteen to 
be admitted a reader. Before this even infants 
(infantuli) were admitted ; children dedicated to 
God by their parents being trained in this and 
other inferior offiees for the higher orders of the 
Church. 

In Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law (under title 
“Readers ”) we find that it was usual in England 
to admit readers to officiate in churehes or chapels 
where the endowment was very small, “ to the 
end that divine service in sueh plaees might not 
altogether be neglected.” A series of injunctions 
was drawn up at the Reformation, and signed by 
the archbishops and several bishops. Amongst 
them we find that the readers were not to preach 
or interpret, but only read what was set forth by 
publie authority; and they were, of eourse, not 
allowed to minister the Sacraments or public rites 
of the Church, save only burial of the dead and 
purification of •women after childbirth. 

In the last century, Marshall, the translator of 
St. Cyprian, wrote that “ the nearest resemblanee 
we now have to the offiee of reader is that part 
whieh is performed by our singing-men in eatlie- 
drals ; viz. reading the lesson ” [Epp. of St. Cyp¬ 
rian, part ii. p. 93, n. ed. 1717]. 
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it is interesting to notice that at the General 
Synod of the Church of Scotland in 18C3 a canon 
%vus passed empowering the bishops to appoint 
“ lay readers and catechists to read the Holy 
Scriptures and conduct the ordinary service of 
the Church.” This canon was carried into effeet 
on Sunday, January 29th, 1865, when to Lord 
Hollo, kneeling at the altar rails, the Bishop of 
St. Andrews delivered the Bible, saying, “ Take 
thou authority to read the Common Prayer and 
Holy Scriptures in the congregation of God’s 
people assembled for His holy worship: and in 
this and all thy works, begun, continued, and 
ended in Him, may the blessing of God Almighty, 
the bather, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be upon 
thee, and remain with thee for ever. Amen.” 
Since that time readers have been solemnly set 
apart for particular parishes in several English 
dioceses. [Thomassin, Vet. et Nov. Ecc. Dis- 
ciplin, ii. 1. Bingham’s Antiq. III. v. Burn’s 
Ecclesiastical Law, Phillimore’s ed.l 

HEAL PRESENCE. A term used to express 
our Lord’s Presence in the Holy Eucharist, in 
contradiction to eertain modern theories which, 
though partially true, do not fully and adequately 
express the scriptural and catholic verity. Thus 
the word “ Real” obviously means far more than 
a figurative Presence, as if the Bread and Wine 
were only memorials of Christ’s Body and Blood; 
and more also than a virtual presence, as if our 
Lord only bestowed in the Eueharist the graces 
and blessings derived from His atoning sacrifice. 
The word “ real,” whilst not defining the mode of 
the sacramental presence, is intended, in contra¬ 
diction to the theories mentioned, elearly and 
expressly to assert its truth. 

The theory that our Lord’s presence is only me¬ 
morial is elsewhere examined [Eucharist] • a few 
words are here added respecting a “ virtual pres¬ 
ence.” Certain modern writers most unhappily use 
terms which have a definite theological meaning in 
their own peculiar sense, and thus teach error or 
heresy under the guise of orthodox phraseology. 
Hence the theory of Virtualism, though essenti¬ 
ally difiering from the true doctrine of the Heal 
Presence, is represented as being identical with it • 
but so far is it from being so, that it is a novel 
theory, totally unknown in the early ages of the 
Church. It was probably invented by Calvin 
in the sixteenth century, being first met with in 
his writings; and it is an attempted via media be¬ 
tween the Primitive or Catholic doctrine on the 
Eucharist and the theory of Zuinglius, who 
denied altogether our Lord’s sacramental presence, 
representing the Eucharist as being only a sign 
or representation of His sufferings and death. 
As regards Calvin’s theory,—though he some¬ 
times uses Catholic phraseology, and speaks of 
Christ being in the “symbol” 1 (in symbolo) and 
of our being “partakers of His substance” 2 (par- 
tieipes substantia; ejus), yet it is eertain that he 
wholly rejected the true doctrine of the Eueharist. 
Thus he asserts that our Lord’s human nature 

1 In symbolo panis kabemus corpus Cliristi [Catech. 
Gencv.]. 

2 Calvin, Inst. lib. iv. c. 17, sec. 11. 
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ean only be present at the right hand of God, 
and cannot in any sense whatever be present 
under Eucharistic signs: 3 but if our Lord’s liu- 
inanity be not there present, He Himself cannot 
in any true sense be present, as llis two natures 
(divine and human) after the ascension are in¬ 
divisible. Besides, if our Lord be not present 
with the signs or symbols, the Eucharist would 
not be a sacrament, which as such must consist 
of two parts, the outward sign and the inward 
accompanying grace. 4 Calvin maintained that 
the Eucharist was especially designed to kindle 
the believer’s faith, and to raise his heart to Christ 
sitting at the right hand of God. He thus illus¬ 
trates his theory, that as the sun, though so dis¬ 
tant, can infuse light and heat, so Christ, though 
at the right hand of God, shines into the hearts 
of faithful receivers, and fills them with His grace 
and presence. 5 Whatever may be thought of 
Calvin’s illustration it is certain that his theory 
does not essentially differ from Zuinglianism. 
Christ is sacramentally absent, according to Cal¬ 
vin’s theory, no less than according to that of 
the Zurich reformer. Hence Calvin, in endea¬ 
vouring to set forth liis theory to the best ad¬ 
vantage, is compelled to attempt the proof that 
the words of Institution are to be explained figu¬ 
ratively or metaphorically. 6 Thus Virtualism and 
the memorial theory are really identical: indeed, 
only two rational opinions on the subject are 
possible—a real presence or a real absence. 

The chief objection in modern times to the 
doctrine of the Heal Presence arises from unwil¬ 
lingness to admit that earthly elements can be the 
vehicle for the communication of divine grace. 
And yet this truth is abundantly confirmed by 
scriptural teaching and illustration. A woman 
touched the hem of our Lord’s garment and was 

3 Ibid. lib. iv. see. 19, sec. 26. 

4 Calvin [ibid. lib. iv. c. 17, sec. 11] unsuccessfully 
attempts, on liis own theory, an explanation of the sacra¬ 
mental nature of the Holy Eucharist. He admits that 
it consists of two parts, the outward sign and the inward 
grace; and says of the “presence” of the inward grace, 
that by the outward signs the Body and Blood of Christ 
are truly exhibited (exhiberi): but surely this “exhibi¬ 
tion ” of Christ by the symbols (per symbola panis et 
vini) totally differs from a real presence, or any presence 
whatever, in the ordinary meaning of the word. 

5 Ibid. lib. iv. c. 17, see. 22. Calvin sometimes goes 
beyond such illustrations, and apparently nearly ap¬ 
proaches Catholic belief, but his true meaning must be 
carefully investigated. Thus in the Institutes he speaks 
of its being a wonderful and incomprehensible thing, 
that the Flesh of Christ, though at so great a distance, 
should be the food of our souls, which, he says, can only 
take effect through the power of the Spirit ; but this 
spiritual “eating” lie really attributes to faith viewed 
per se, and not to sacramental manducation [i.e. to faith 
in and through the sacrament). Thus, also, in the Gene¬ 
van Catechism, after the statement that vve are partakers 
of Christ’s “substance” (though He is at the right hand 
of God) by the secret and wonderful efficacy (virtute) of 
His Spirit, the following cpiestion and answer arc added: 
‘ ‘ M. Ergo ncc corpus in pane inclusum esse sive sangui- 
nem in calice imaginaris ? P. Nequaquam. Quin potius 
ita sentio, ut veritate potiamur signorum, erigendas esse in 
coelum mentes ubi Christus est, et unde Eum expeetamus 
judicem et redemptorem : in his vero terrenis elementis 
perperam ct frustra queeri.” 

u Ibid. lib. iv. c. 17, sec. 20, sec. 21. 
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healed, virtue going out of Him [Mark v. 30] ; 
the eyes of a blind man were anointed with clay, 
and his sight was restored [John ix. 6]; handker¬ 
chiefs and aprons were taken from St. Paul’s 
body, and the sick were healed by them [Acts 
xix. 12 ]; sins were washed away by baptism 
[Acts xxii. 16]; the Apostles laid their hands on 
converts and they receive the Holy Ghost [Acts 
viii. 17]. Why then should the earthly elements 
of bread and wine be an unworthy medium to 
convey heavenly and spiritual gifts 1 Their un¬ 
fitness in themselves only places more strikingly 
in contrast the wonder-working power of God 
and His independence of human agency. He 
can transform the feeblest, meanest instrument, 
so that it becomes the channel of His grace, and 
the very token and pledge of His adorable Pres¬ 
ence. [Eucharist. Tra nsubstantiation. ] 

EEALISM. [Conceptualism. Theology, 
Scholastic.] 

RE-BAPTISM. The question of re-baptism 
was one which agitated the Church in the days 
of St. Cyprian in the latter half of the third cen¬ 
tury, and gave rise to much dissension. It arose 
out of a practical difficulty which was then making 
itself felt among Christians, viz. that of deciding 
ho iv heretics and schismatics should be reconciled 
to the Church. St. Cyprian, the African Church, 
and the Church of Asia Minor, on the one side, 
held that all thus seeking reconciliation ought to 
receive Catholic baptism; Stephen, Bishop of 
Rome, and the rest of the Church, maintained that 
the heretical or schismatical baptism, if due matter 
and form had been observed, was valid, that it 
would be sacrilegious to repeat it, and that the 
imposition of hands was the right means of restor¬ 
ing heretics and schismatics to communion. 

It is important to notice that there was no dis¬ 
pute as to the repetition of Catholic baptism. 
All agreed that, if baptism had really and truly 
been administered, it could not be repeated; and 
of all the heretics the Marcionites only taught 
the contrary, allowing it to be repeated thrice. 
St. Cyprian, while contending that heretics ought 
to be re-baptized, makes a special exception in 
the case of those who had been baptized in' the. 
Catholic Church and had afterwards lapsed. The 
IS!ovatians, Donatists, Eunomians, moreover, rc- 
baptized Catholics on the same principle, maintain¬ 
ing that their former baptism was null and void. 

The history of the dispute is not clear. Stephen 
at one time used the strongest language against 
St. Cyprian, and broke off communion with 
the African Church. But Dionysius of Alex¬ 
andria mediated between St. Cyprian and the 
next Bishop of Rome, Xystus or Sixtus II., and 
the result seems to have been that each church 
retained and observed its own practice. The 
question was, however, finally settled by the 
Council of Arles [a.d. 314], the eighth canon of 
which enacted that “ if the schismatical baptism 
had been administered in the name of the Trinity, 
converts should be admitted into the Church by 
imposition of hands.” [Routli’s Reliq. Sacr. iii. 
308, 309.] 

Various laws, civil and ecclesiastical, were made 
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against re-baptism, though apparently only against 
the repetition of Catholic baptism. The Council 
of Lerida forbids the faithful to eat with those 
who allowed themselves to be re-baptized. Long 
penances and degradation from orders were in¬ 
flicted by the canons of Popes Innocent and Leo. 
The Donatists were laid under the civil penalty 
of confiscation of goods, and the same punishment 
was inflicted upon the Eunomians, with the ad¬ 
dition of banishment. 

In later times the question has been re-opened 
by the Anabaptists, who re-baptize all who have 
been baptized in infancy; and by the Roman 
Church, which receives converts by baptism. In 
the one case, the argument used depends on the 
denial of infant baptism; in the other, baptism 
is administered conditionally, on the ground that 
there is room for doubt as to its due administra¬ 
tion in the first instance. The early Church, on 
similargrounds, allowed several cases of re-baptism, 
such as [1] the case of persons who could neither 
produce proof, nor themselves give any account 
of, their baptism—these were baptized without 
scruple [V. Council of Carthage, can. vi., Leon. 
Epp. xxxvii. 92]; but the discovery that one so 
baptized had been baptized before deprived him 
of ecclesiastical promotion: and [2] that of per¬ 
sons who had been unduly baptized in heresy, i.e. 
vnth some other form or matter than that or¬ 
dained by Christ. [Baptism.] 

It remains only to state briefly the main argu¬ 
ments used by the chief contending parties on this 
question. For the all but universal belief that true 
baptism, acknowledged to be such, ought on no 
account to be repeated, the following were some 
of the methods of argument:— 

1. Because in baptism we are baptized into 
Christ’s death, and Christ died once. 

2. From St. John xiii. 10, Optatus, St. Augus¬ 
tine, St. Ambrose. 

3. From Heb. vi. 4, St. Chrysostom, Theodoret. 
This was strongly urged by the ancients against 
the Xovatians. 

4. From Epli. iv. 5—“ One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,”—St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Leo the Great. 

5. Later, because there is no affirmative com¬ 
mand to repeat it as there is in the case of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

6. Because the rite of circumcision was never 
repeated. 

7. From the strong analogy between baptism 
and the natural birth, on the ground that the 
heavenly birth cannot be repeated. St. Augus¬ 
tine, Hooker. 

St. Cyprian’s main arguments for the re-bap¬ 
tism of heretics were taken from Eph. iv. 5, 
“ Oue Lord, one faith, one baptism.” He held 
that water eould not be sanctified to the washing 
away of sin outside the Catholic Church; and 
the same principle was held by the Hovatians 
and Donatists, each of which sects regarded its 
own body as the one only Church, possessing and 
administering the one only Baptism. Stephen 
and tlic Roman Church held that heretical or 
schismatical baptism was of a like character with 
lay baptism, that it was valid, if administered with 
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water and in the name of the Holy Trinity. This, 
as we have seen, was the view ultimately adopted 
hy the Church in her councils. The doctrine and 
practice of the modern Roman Church on this 
question are thus summarized in the Tridentine 
Catechism : “ But as, from the force and nature 
of this character, it has been defined by the 
Church, that the sacrament of baptism is on no 
account to be iterated, the pastor should fre¬ 
quently and diligently admonish the faithful on 
the subject, lest at any time they may be led into 
error. That baptism is not to be repeated, the 
Apostle teaches when he says, ‘ one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism’ [Eph. iv. 5], Again, when 
exhorting the Romans, that, dead in Christ by 
baptism, they take care not to lose the life which 
they had received from Him, saying, * In that 
Christ died to sin, He died once’ [Rom. vi. 10], 
he seems clearly to signify that Christ cannot 
die again, neither can we die again by baptism. 
Hence the Church also openly professes that she 
believes ‘one baptism:’ and that this accords 
with the nature of the thing, and with reason, is 
understood from the very idea of baptism, which 
is a certain spiritual regeneration. As then, by 
virtue of the laws of nature, we are generated and 
born but once, and as St. Augustine observes, 

‘ there is no returning to the •womb,’ so in like 
manner, there is but one spiritual generation, nor 
is baptism ever at any time to be repeated. 

“ Nor let any one suppose that it is repeated by 
the Church, when she admits to the baptismal 
font one of whose previous baptism doubts are 
entertained, making use of this formula : ‘ If thou 
art baptized I baptize thee not again ; but if thou 
art not yet baptized, I baptize thee in the Name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,’ for in such cases baptism is not to be 
considered as impiously repeated, but as holily, 
because conditionally administered” [Catech. Tri¬ 
dent. De Bapt. ii. 55, 56]. 

RECOGNITIONS, CLEMENTINE. A work 
of didactic theology, belonging to the early part 
of the third century, by an anonymous writer who 
personates Clement of Rome. It takes its title 
from the events of a narrative which brings to¬ 
gether St. Peter, Simon Magus, Zacclneus, Clement, 
with his father, mother, and brothers. Clement’s 
family had been separated, and the Recognitions 
are their discovery of one another. St. Peter’s 
disputations with Simon, and his instructions to 
the others, are the staple of the book, and its sole 
interest. It is a work that does not claim to be 
history, nor pretend to the interest of a romantic 
narrative. It belongs to that class of which 
“imaginary conversations” are the simplest and 
rudimentary form. 

A narrative almost identical, and told often in 
the same words, is the connecting thread of the 
Clementine Homilies. Other portions of the 
Homilies too are worked up in the Recognitions, 
a list of which may be seen in Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, p. 301. But the theology of the 
two works is quite different. There can be little 
doubt that the Recognitions are the later of the 
two, an attempt to amend the Homilies by drop- 
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ping their heresy. Although the more finished 
work, they are the less consistent, and the incon¬ 
sistency arises from emendation. Thus the doc¬ 
trine of syzygies, the leading doctrine of the 
Homilies, appears in a modified form in the Re¬ 
cognitions, and evidently corrected. The doctrine 
requires a false prophet to appear before a true 
prophet, and in the Homilies our Lord is pre¬ 
ceded by a false prophet, John Ilemerobaptist: 
in the Recognitions the contrast to our Lord is 
the tempter, which is in accordance with early 
opinions about Antichrist. The doctrine of the 
Recognitions then is properly approached through 
the Homilies. Of these Gieseler has ably summed 
up the teaching [ Compendium , i. p. 209]: “God, 
a pure simple Being of light, has allowed the 
world to be formed in contrasts, and so also the 
history of the world and of men runs off in con¬ 
trasts (av£vyiai), corresponding by way of pairs, 
in which the lower constantly precedes the higher. 
From the beginning onward, God has revealed 
Himself to men, while His Holy Spirit (<xck/h<x, 
rads 6eov, Oeiov Trvevpa, rrvevjio. dyiov), from time 
to time in the form of individual men (Adam, 
Enoch, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Jesus), as 
the true prophet (o tt/do^t^s rrjs aXrjOe ias), con¬ 
stantly announced the very same truth, and in 
Jesus caused it also to be communicated to the 
heathen. According to the law of syzygies, 
false prophets also are always produced in ad¬ 
dition to the true (yeviprol yvvaiK<Sv, Matt. xi. 
11), who corrupt the truth. Thus the original 
doctrines of Mosaism are perfectly identical with 
Christianity, though they have not been preserved 
in their purity in the Pentateuch, which was not 
composed till long after Moses, and in the present 
form of Judaism have been utterly perverted. In 
general, the truth has been constantly maintained in 
its purity only by a few by means of secret tradition. 
Man is free, and must expect after death a spiritual 
continuation of life, with rewards and punishments. 
The conditions of happiness are love to God and 
man, and struggling against the demons, which 
draw away to evil through sensuality. For this 
purpose these sectaries prescribed abstinence from 
animal food, frequent fastings and washings, re¬ 
commended early marriage and voluntary poverty, 
but rejected all sacrifice.” 

In this scheme, then, our Lord’s divinity is 
denied, the doctrines of the Gospel are conse¬ 
quently lost, and Christianity is made a continua¬ 
tion of Judaism. In the Recognitions our Lord’s 
divinity is asserted; He is the True Prophet, 
and the doctrines of the Gospel are nominally 
preserved. The continuity of principle from 
Judaism to Christianity is still asserted, but 
maintained by the doctrine that the True Pro¬ 
phet “ Christ was ever present 'with the pious, 
though secretly, through all their generations, 
especially with those who waited for Him, to 
whom He frequently appeared” [i. 52]. So He 
appeared to Abraham [i. 33], to Moses [i. 34]. 
This action of the True Prophet is not such as 
the Church acknowledges, namely the Spirit of 
Christ speaking by the prophets as the ordinary 
rule, with occasional and rare manifestations of 
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the Word of God [Theophanies], but an action 
involving the heretical tenet of a pre-existent 
Messiah, the tenet that the Divine Word, antece¬ 
dently to His conception in the fulness of time 
of the Virgin Mary, assumed humanity by unit¬ 
ing Himself to a pre-existent human soul. [Pbe- 
existexce.] This tenet appears to us to be plainly 
stated in i. 45. St. Peter there instructs Clement 
thus : “ When God had made the world, He ap¬ 
pointed chiefs over the several creatures, an angel 
over the angels, ... a man over men, who is 
Christ Jesus. Put He is called Christ by a certain 
excellent rite of religion. Him first God anointed 
with oil taken from the wood of the Tree of Life : 
from that anointing therefore He is called Christ.” 

The manhood of Christ is here dated from the 
beginning of the world, on which account it be¬ 
comes necessary to assert another and mystical 
anointing in place of the historical descent of the 
Holy Spirit on our Lord in Jordan. In place 
then of the line of Prophets given in the Homilies, 
we have the continuous action from the first of 
the one True Prophet, effected by antedating the 
assumption of humanity by the Word. This, 
though in another way, asserts the identity of 
Judaism and Christianity, and makes it possible 
to hold that the Jews rejecting Jesus still be¬ 
lieved in Christ. Accordingly it is said [i. 43] 
that “there is no difference between Jews and 
Christians, except that the latter receive Jesns as 
the True Prophet:” and again [i. 50], “the Jews 
have erred concerning the first coming of the Lord, 
and on this point only there is disagreement be¬ 
tween us and them.” 

Theoretically this doctrine saves the doctrines 
of the Gospel; for the tenet of a pre-existent 
Messiah, though heretical, denies neither the true 
Divinity of our Lord nor the reality of His In¬ 
carnation. But practically, when it is held in 
order to establish the identity of Judaism and 
Christianity, it cannot but render theology very 
defective. Judaism cannot be raised to the level 
of Christianity, and Christianity must needs be 
dragged down. This is seen in the Recognitions, 
which perpetually represent our Lord as the Pro¬ 
phet, giving a one-sided view of His office. At 
the same time the attempt to identify Judaism and 
Christianity, though it apparently exalts Judaism, 
yet really disgraces it. For, to account for the 
cessation of sacrifices, the writer is obliged to state 
that they were allowed only as a concession to 
the ingrained sin of the Jews, who had learnt 
sacrifices from the heathen, and that the Temple 
(with its ritual therefore) arose only from regal 
ambition [i. 36, 38]. 

With the exceptions and defects arising from 
these causes, the Recognitions may be called ortho¬ 
dox. Still, they were felt in later times to be un¬ 
satisfactory, as will be seen by comparing with them 
the more precise statements of the Epitome. 

The desire to identify Judaism and Christianity 
could not but cause a strong antagonism to St. 
Paul. In the Homilies this antagonism is more 
strongly exhibited than in the Recognitions, though 
in the latter there is the same anti-Pauline frame¬ 
work of narrative as in the former. The writer 
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intending to set forth a book of Catholic instruc¬ 
tion, an ideal of the Christian Church, has chosen 
a point of time at which he can represent St. James 
as primate of Christendom, Barnabas a missionary 
from St. James, Clement a disciple of St. Peter. 
From the same point of time he can tell of Saul 
the persecutor, and ignore St. Paid the Apostle, 
yet denouncing, as by anticipation, St. Paul’s 
mission and authority. From the same point of 
time he can represent his ideal, St. Peter, living 
as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. A Catholic Chris¬ 
tian of the third century would hardly have chosen 
for his ideal the Church as it was before St. Paul’s 
conversion. The writer of the Recognitions dares 
to put into St. Peter’s mouth the statements, that 
after all the Apostles in turn had in full discus¬ 
sion declared the truth in Christ, an enemy ex¬ 
cited the people to murder, and snatching a brand 
from the altar, attacked St. Janies; that this enemy 
obtained a commission from Caiaphas to go to 
Damascus, because he believed that Peter had fled 
thither [i. 70, 71]. St. Peter [iv. 35] gives a 
strict caution that no teacher is to be received 
without a testimonial from St. James [compare 2 
Cor. iii. 1], and a warning that no Apostle is to 
be looked for besides the twelve. He names [ii. 
33] the mission of the twelve, and proceeds, “If 
I should speak anything different from what He 
who has sent me enjoined me, I should be a false 
ApGstle, not saying what I am commanded to say, 
but what seems good to myself. Whoever does 
this ... is without doubt a traitor.” 

And further, in the doctrine of syzygies (as 
modified in the Recognitions) we are led to a con¬ 
demnation of St. Paul in a way which can hardly 
be mistaken. “ God has appointed for the world 
certain pairs ; and he who comes first of the pairs 
is of evil, he who comes second of good” [iii. 59]. 
A man is not to be led away by the signs which 
the former exhibits. Then [ch. 61] ten pairs 
are enumerated, “ Cain and Abel, &c., the temp¬ 
ter and the Son of Man, Simon and Peter, all 
nations, and he who shall be sent to sow the 
Word among the nations.” The clumsy correc¬ 
tion of the tempter for a false prophet has been 
noticed; no less clumsy is the substitution of all 
nations for a false prophet. And it may be 
fairly asked whether the passage was not retained 
in order that the reader might supply for himself 
the only possible contrast, “ he who pretends to 
sow the Word among all nations.” 

A notice of the Recognitions, however short, 
would have given a false impression, unless this 
anti-Pauline character was named. 

The Recognitions, then, we may conclude to be 
an attempt by a writer of the more orthodox sec¬ 
tion of the anti-Pauline school to amend the here¬ 
tical Clementine Homilies : an attempt, successful 
so far as his Judaism permitted, that Judaism re¬ 
jecting St. Paul, calumniating St. Peter, and 
erring by defect in the representation of our 
Blessed Lord. 

We reserve to the Dictionary of Sects and Here¬ 
sies the questions of the sects and heresies with 
which these pseudo-Clementines are connected, 
of the other names by which they were known, 
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or of the other works used in the compilation of 
the Recognitions. [See Simonians, Ebionites, 
Elchesaites in that Dictionary.’] 

RECONCILIATION. When it is said that 
God is reconciled to man, it never can "be meant 
that any change can take place in Him who is 
eternally one and the same. His attributes are 
not separable one from the other, but they are 
blended together in one Supreme Perfection. 

“ His whole nature is as one great impulse to 
what is best ” [Magee on the Atonement , i. 28 ]3 
and it is without variation or self-contradiction. 
Man is the variable element. When Adam was 
first made he was thoroughly acceptable to God 3 
God pronounced His creation to be very good. 
But sin came into the world, and death by sin, 
and all was altered. Man was no longer accep¬ 
table to God, though the Divine Creator remained 
unaltered. It then became necessary that the 
quality of acceptableness should once more be 
restored to him by renewal of the likeness in 
Avhich he was originally created, or he must re¬ 
main for ever an outcast from all spiritual com¬ 
munion with the Unchangeable. It is this super¬ 
inducing of the Divine likeness over the Cain-like 
brand of sin, this smoothing of the substance of 
the lake that it might once more reflect the pure 
face of heaven, that constitutes man’s reconciliation 
with God. In a human and anthropopathic sense, 
indeed, the Divine Being may be said to be re¬ 
conciled, to have his wrath appeased, and so to 
be changed in his regard to man, but this can 
only be the language of accommodation. As 
men, we understand what reconciliation is after 
some period of offence, and not knowing in our 
blindness how to speak of God as He is, wc apply 
the same kind of language to Him, when we 
speak of His being reconciled to us and changed 
from a state of wrath to a condition of loving 
regard. “ Caphar,” literally to overlay, is the 
word that usually represents Atonement, with 
which “ reconciliation” is closely connected in 
idea. The same word KaraXXayy expresses both. 
[Rom. v. 11.] In the work of reconciliation that 
which is overlaid is sin 3 that which overlays it 
is the blood of Christ [Atonement], which is the 
very life, and was typified by the blood of bulls 
and goats that overlaid the covering of the mercy- 
seat or IXacrrypiov, and whatever else required to 
be sanctified with the blood of the atonement. 
Without blood there was no remission of sin, 
which symbolized at the same time the Lamb of 
God slain from the foundation of the world 3 and 
the holy life of Christ, which by overlaying with 
its purity the heart of faith, reconciles it to God 
cancelling its antagonism. 

Bearing these Hebrew and sacrificial analogies 
in mind, we may next investigate the “ usus lo- 
quendi” of the New Testament waiters in speaking 
of man’s reconciliation with God. AiaXXacro-oiv, 
though it occurs only once in the New Testament, 
is a crucial word, as shewing the sense in which 
Scripture intends that its terms should be under¬ 
stood when speaking of the sinner being recon¬ 
ciled to God, and not vice versa God reconciled 
to the sinner. The verb is used in the LXX., 
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tv tlvl BuxXXayyaeTou ro7 Kvpi'oj avrov [1 Sam. 
xxix. 10], “ How shall he ingratiate himself ?” 
make himself acceptable after a state of antagon¬ 
ism-—the reciprocal or Hithpaliel form being 
used, nnn\ So in the New Testament, “ If thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 
that thy brother hath aught against tiiee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way, first be reconciled [oiaAAayvyh] to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift ” 
[Matt. v. 23, 24], The offender is here said to 
be reconciled. Confession of sin has wrought a 
thorough change, and the transgressor who before 
was hardened and impracticable, has by the 
return of a better spirit become gracious and 
loving, and the antagonism of the offended party, 
which is the cardinal point, is resolved in love. 
At-oned antagonism, therefore, total and absolute, 
is the idea involved. 'The effects of separation 
from God’s holiness, humanly speaking, can only 
be expressed as a state of wrath, the judicial 
visitation of God’s displeasure upon sin—for the 
effect in both cases is the same ; exclusion from, 
the Divine Presence of sin and evil, which cannot 
possibly exist before Him "Whose eyes are too 
pure to behold iniquity, is as the necessary conse¬ 
quence of the universal law of truth, and is just 
as exterminating in its action as a judicial visita¬ 
tion of burning wrath would be. We anthropo¬ 
morphize in our theology when we speak of the 
eye or the feet or the right arm of the Deity, for 
God is Spirit; so also we speak of the Deity in a 
human way when we ascribe to him mutation 
from a state of favourable regard to the opposite 
condition of wrath, or vice versa. The punish¬ 
ment of sin and disobedience is as certain when it 
overtakes the sinner by the action of a general law, 
as it would be when inflicted by a judicial visita¬ 
tion of wrath. But the eternal law, that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord, is constant 
and equable in its action 3 and exclusion from 
the Divine Presence, from whatever cause, is as 
the blackness of darkness and as the bitterness of 
despair that is eternal, in the true biblical sense 
of that term. The just retribution upon sin is 
certain, whether we trace it back to the Divine 
wrath or to the inevitable action of Divine law. 

Sin, in this point of view, receives its penal 
award by necessary consequence, and the an¬ 
tagonism of man’s corrupt will with the will of 
God is that which lias to be reconciled. The 
word so generally used by St. Paul KaraXacra-eiv, 
and its derivatives, completely expresses this 
bringing over to the same side of that which was 
before opposed and contrary 3 aXXacrcreiv is simply 
to change, KaraXXacra-eiy is to change with respect 
to some one or something else 3 it has a recipro¬ 
cal sense, as in the exchange of money where 
silver and gold may be supposed to change hands. 
The word also has a conversive power 3 thus the 
“casting away” of the Jews “is the reconciling 
of the world,” whereby the ancient antagonism is 
resolved, and they “who ■were not the people” 
of God have by conversion become His people. 
At some time God’s ancient people will be His 
once more by conversion to the faith of the Cross, 
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when Christ shall have brought all to God, and 
God shall be all in all; then cometh tlie end, 
and the receiving of them shall be as life from 
the dead [Rom. xi. 13]. This reconciliation, 
however, is not owing to any moral or spiritual 
change in those who receive it. “ While we 
were yet sinners Christ died for the ungodly ” 
[.Rom. v. 6 , 8 ]. The perfect obedience of Christ, 
His holy life and death, in complete accordance 
with God’s will as a power, is more than co-exten- 
sive with Adam’s disobedience; the one made us 
all personally sinners in direct antagonism with 
the holiness of God, the other makes us personally 
righteous, in a relative sense indeed, though by 
union with Christ there is no longer that hopeless 
inability to live according to the will of God, 
which is the eternal law of holiness, justice, and 
truth. The whole matter is briefly set forth in a 
single verse, where the Apostle says [Rom. v. 10], 
“ For if when we were enemies we were recon¬ 
ciled (KaTrjXXdyiyxev) to God by the death of His 
Son, much more being reconciled ^KaraXXayevTe?) 
we shall be saved by His life.” We were ene¬ 
mies and in a state of antagonism, but God Him- 
self found the means of resolving it, by the holy 
obedience of His Son through life and to the 
death of the Cross; and being in Christ made 
acceptable, “we shall be saved by His life by 
the inward spirit of the life-blood that He shed 
for us, whereby He now lives in the glory of the 
Father, and whereby He communicates Himself 
to each believing soul through the Spirit. [See 
also Eph. ii. 13-18.] It is thus that by Christ 
we have received “reconciliation” [Rom. v. 11], 
or “ at-one-ment,” KaraXXayyv ; and reconcilia¬ 
tion is seen to be synonymous with justification 
by a comparison of ver. 10 with 9, iroXXw fxdXXov 
KaTaXXayei'Tes in the one case being the echo of 
ttoXXco i j.aXXov SiKcuwOevres in the other. 

The antagonism, then, between the perfect 
holiness of God and the sinfulness of man has 
been harmonized. The human element of weak¬ 
ness has been “ overlaid ” by the righteousness of 
God in Christ. Union with Christ through faith 
is thenceforth no mere speculative notion, it is a 
substantial reality. The believer is spiritually 
one with his Lord, as he is one with Adam in 
the nature of his being ; bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh; and there is no longer any 
condemnation for them that are in Christ Jesus 
by a living and daily working faith. “ If any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature;” but in this 
new creation, as in the first formation of nature, 
“ all things are of God, Who hath reconciled us to 
Himself by Christ Jesus “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them ;” the KaraXXayy or 
exchange of relation is complete, “ for He hath 
made Him to be sin for us who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in 
Him” [2 Cor. v. 17-21]. By this marvellous 
scheme, which “ angels desire to look into ” [1 
Pet. i. 12 ], God “is both just and the justifier of 
him who is of the faith of Jesus ” [Rom. iii. 26]. 

And by the blood of reconciliation, Christ is 
the “ end of the law for righteousness to every 
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one that believeth in Him” [Rom. x. 5], i.e. the 
fulfilment of every significant type of the law; 
He is the victim whose blood alone can purge 
away sin, and the sacrificant priest, entering into 
the Holy of Holies with the blood of expiation. 
“ By His own blood He entered in once into the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption 
for us” [Heb. ix. 12]. That blood applied to 
the soul is the very life [Atonement. Blood] ; 
the very principle of reconciliation overlaying the 
foulness of sin, and “ purging the conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God” [Heb. ix. 
14]. Thus, as He is the Truth and the Life, so also 
He is the “living way” which He hath conse¬ 
crated for us, whereby we have “boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus.” 

Lastly, this reconciliation affects not only every 
individual believing soul, but the whole of crea¬ 
tion in some hidden mysterious way, of which 
for the present we know but little; we seeing but 
through a glass darkly. 

By reason of man’s apostasy from God, a curse 
glanced aslope from him upon the earth from 
which he was taken, “cursed be the ground for 
thy sake and the whole creation groaned and 
travailed in pain together until the day of Christ 
[Rom. viii. 19, 22] ; but now since the “manifes¬ 
tation of the sons of God,” the sentence has in 
part been reversed; and as evil traversed the 
whole face of creation at the Fall, so tire creature 
partakes in the universal reconciliation brought 
about by Christ. The brute creation has a more 
merciful Master. The earth which before Avas 
nigh unto cursing [Heb. vi. 8], is now the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof; for her Lord is the Word 
made Flesh. This reconciliation of the loAver 
creation Avas typified in the Law, like every other 
part of redemption. The Sabbath rvas a day of 
rest not only to man but to his beast; and the 
Sabbatical rest of the tilth in the seventh year 
foreshadoAved the day of earth’s redemption from 
the curse of Adam. Thus it is said of the Temple, 
“The place itself that Avas partaker Avith them of 
the adversity that did happen to the nation, did 
afterAvard communicate in the benefits sent from 
the Lord ” [2 Macc. v. 20]. In this point of 
vieAV the Christian scheme is a state of transition 
to that “ dispensation of the fulness of time,” 
Avhen all things shall be gathered “ together in one 
in Christ, both Avhich are in heaven and Avhich are 
in earth” [Eph. i. 10] ; Avhere the term “gather 
together in one in Christ” is sheAvn to be synony¬ 
mous with “reconcile” by the parallel text [Col. i. 
20], “ and having made peace by the blood of the 
Cross, by Him to reconcile all things unto Himself 
by Him ; Avhether they be things in earth or things 
in heaven and thus “ God Avas in Christ recon¬ 
ciling the Avorld (koct/zov) to Himself” [2 Cor. v. 
19]. [Pearson on the Creed, art. ix. Magee on 
the Atonement , A r ol. i. notes 20, 21, 28.] 

REDEMPTION. [’ATToAfirpucns.] The ran¬ 
som of sinners from the consequences of sin by 
the humiliation, sufferings, and death of Christ, 
Who is hence called our Redeemer. 1 

1 In the Medireval English Litany the Avord “rederap¬ 
tor” is translated “ again-buyer,” as “ resurrectio” is 
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[i-] Tho idea of “redemption” is, therefore, 
that of buying back again from a condition of 
slavery, 'i'liat condition has eomo upon mankind 
universally by original sin, and is perpetuated by 
actual sin. For both original and actual sin 
entail ties of obedience to the tempter: “ Know 
ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey, 
whether of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness!” [Rom. vi. 16.] It is from such 
a bondage that Christ has redeemed, and is re¬ 
deeming, sinners, regeneration from original sin 
and pardon of aetual sin being eaeli aeeorded on 
aceount of the Ransom whieh He has paid. 

[2.] Hence the idea of redemption contains 
also that of claim to the serviee of the redeemed 
on the part of their Redeemer. “ Being then 
made free from sin, ye became the servants of 
righteousness” [Rom. vi. 18]. “ He that is called, 

being free, is the servant of Christ. Ye are 
bought with a price, be not ye the servants of 
men ” [1 Cor. vii. 22]. The Redeemer has not 
only redeemed us to freedom by His Ransom, 
but has also bought us for His own service, that 
bondage which is ‘''perfect freedom.” [Atone¬ 
ment. Satisfaction.] 

REGALE. I. In French eanon law the right 
which the kings of Franee had to enjoy the re¬ 
venues of all bishopries during their vacancy, and 
also to present to their prebends and all other 
their dignities without cure of souls. Such pre¬ 
sentations might be made whether the dignity 
were vacant both de jure and de facto as by 
death; or only either de jure, as if the incumbent 
were eonvieted of a erime, or had accepted another 
dignity, or de facto, as if the Regale should open 
after the presentation of an incumbent, but before 
he had taken possession. The Regale lasted till 
a new admission to the bishopric was fully com¬ 
pleted by the taking the oath of allegiance; when 
a mandate was issued by the Chambre des Comptes 
to the Commissary of the Regale to restore the 
revenues. 

This right had one or two singular privileges : 
it opened not only on a vacaney, but also when 
a bishop was made a cardinal, and lasted till he 
repeated the oath of allegiance : it lasted thirty 
years as regarded patronage, so that if the king 
should leave a dignity vacant and the new bishop 
fill it up, the king might appoint a fresh incum¬ 
bent at any time within this date: it was abso¬ 
lutely in the king’s discretion, and subjeet to no 
other constitutions whatever. 

The Regale was at different times deprived of 
much of its original extent: eertain bishoprics 
as those of Languedoe, Provenee, and Dauphine 
claimed entire exemption ; and though a decision 
of Parliament pronouneed at one time that the 
right extended over the whole kingdom, this was 
afterwards quashed, and the question remained 
undecided. Abbeys which Avere formerly subjeet 
to the Regale were discharged, and an attempt to 
replaee them under it quite failed. Finally, all 
right to the reA r enues Avas resigned by Louis 

rendered by “again-rising” in the Mediaeval English 
Creed. 
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XTII. and that of patronage only retained. [Com- 
men fair e de M. Dupiuj, sur le Traite des libertes 
de M. Pithou, i. p. 146.] 

II. In general history, Regale is the poAver of 
the sovereign in Chureh matters. In countries 
Avithin the obedience of Rome this poAver is 
usually defined in a Concordat betAveen the 
sovereign and the Pope [see Concordat] ? in 
independent churches the Regale becomes the 
Royal Supremacy. [Sufrejiacy, Royal.] 

REGENE RATIO X [-aMyyeraria], The spir¬ 
itual new-begetting by Avhich the original sin 
inherited through natural conception [Psa. li. 5; 
2 Pet. i. 4] is counteracted. 

The only occasion on Avhieh this Avord Avas used 
by our Lord Avas Avhen He told His Apostles 
“ That ye Avhieh have folloAved Me in the regene¬ 
ration [ev rfj 7raAtyyevecria''], Avhen the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of His glory, ye also 
shall sit upon tAvelve thrones, judging the tAvelve 
tribes of Israel ” [Matt. xix. 28]. ElseAvhere it is 
used by St. Paul, aaIio writes that “ according to 
His merey He saved us by the Avasliing of regene¬ 
ration [Sid Xovrpov 7raXtyyerecrtas] and reneAving 
of the Holy Ghost ” [Tit. iii. 5]. Its equivalent 
is tAvice used by St. Peter, first Avhen he says 
God the Father, “aeeording to His abundant 
merey hath begotten us again [cRayevvycras] unto 
a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead ” [1 Pet. i. 3]; and secondly, Avhen 
he exhorts Christians to love one another, beeause 
they have purified their souls, “ Being begotten 
again [avayeyewrj/xevo c\ not of corruptible seed, 
but of incorruptible, by the "Word of God, "Whieh 
liveth and abideth for ever” [1 Pet. i. 23], The 
idea of a spiritual begetting, Avithout mention of 
it as a seeond begetting, is found in John i. 13, 
iii. 3 (Avhere, hoAvever, the avwdev has the same 
force, “again”), 1 John iii. 9, iv. 7, v. 1, 4, 18; 
1 Cor. iv. 15, and Phil. 10. "Wherever the term 
is used, exeept in the first ease quoted, it is per¬ 
fectly consistent with the idea that the spiritual 
neAV-begetting is contemporaneous Avith the Chris¬ 
tianization of the person or persons referred to : 
in Titus iii. 5, it is distinctly associated with the 
use of Avater and the Avork of the Holy Ghost: 
and in John iii. 5, our Lord says, Avith equal 
clearness, “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, ex¬ 
eept one be begotten from above (eau prj 
ycvvpdrj dvaidev) . . . exeept one be begotten of 
AVater and of the Spirit (ear fJ,rj ns y evvrjdrj e£ 
uSaros kcu TTveiyiaros) ... lie cannot see . . . 
he eannot enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The sense of most of these passages has been 
someAvliat obseured in the English Version of 
the NeAV Testament by substituting the idea of 
being born for that of being begotten, but it is 
elear that they all refer to the act by Avhieh God 
establishes betAveen Himself and men a neAV rela¬ 
tion of spiritual paternity. It is equally clear 
that the establishment of this neAV relation of 
paternity is associated by our Blessed Lord and 
by St. Paul Avith the aet of Baptism. 

It is shewn by Bishop Bethell that although 
in a feAV rare eases the term Regeneration Avas 
used in aneient days for the idea of a transition 
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from a state of sin to a state of holiness in the 
case of a person who had fallen into sin after 
Baptism, yet the general and only usual sense of 
the word is that of such a transition in and by 
the act of Baptism. “ In those few passages of 
the ancient Christian writers where it hears 
another signification, it is used apparently in a 
figurative manner, to express such a change as 
seemed to hear some analogy in magnitude and 
importance to the change effected in Baptism.” 
[Bethell on Regeneration, p. 7, fifth ed.] 

In the Prayer Book the words “ new-hirth,” 
“regeneration,” “horn again,” and “horn anew” 
are invariably used with reference to what is 
popularly known as “Baptismal regeneration.” 

The loose sense in which the English equiva¬ 
lent of the scriptural word iraXiyyevea-la has hcen 
used, as if it were equivalent to that conviction 
of sin and sense of pardon which has heen named 
conversion, is entirelyunauthorized hy Holy Scrip¬ 
ture, and is barely justifiahle hy a few exceptional 
cases in the elder literature of Christianity. It 
is, practically, a new application of the word in¬ 
vented hy Calvin, who maintained that only elect 
Christians are regenerated [Calvinism. Elec¬ 
tion], and adopted hy that school of English 
divines which exalted the value of conversion at 
the expense of the Sacrament instituted hy Christ. 
[Baptism.] 

RELIGION, NATURAL. The term “Natural 
Religion ” has become less prominent in recent 
theological controversy than it was in the last 
century, chiefly from two causes: first, because 
it has been felt that the extent of meaning which 
the term was then made to hear was arbitrary 
and inaccurate; and further, because among the 
advocates of Christianity there has heen less per¬ 
fect agreement as to the value of a system of 
natural religion, or even as to the possibility of 
its existence. 

The definition of natural religion is simple 
enough—the sum of knowledge of things super¬ 
human which is discoverable to the human mind 
hy its ordinary faculties, and the ordinary methods 
of scientific investigation. The natural way to 
inquire how much knowledge is thus discoverable 
would he by an appeal to history—how much 
has, without supernatural assistance, heen dis¬ 
covered hy man. But the eighteenth century 
theologians, both orthodox and infidel, in general 
preferred an analytical method : deducting from 
the popular religion as much as is confessed to he 
derived from a real or pretended revelation, the 
residuum represents the body of doctrine of natu¬ 
ral religion. The doctrines, for instance, of the 
Holy Trinity and the Resurrection are peculiar to 
Christianity, and, true or false, are confessedly 
derived from its founders : the existence, perhaps 
the unity, of God, and the immortality of the 
human soul, had been believed before the pro¬ 
clamation of Christianity, and (what had more 
influence on the nomenclature) were then believed 
by some who rejected it; and therefore, it was 
assumed, these truths were discoverable and 
demonstrable by the unassisted reason. The 
assumption, arbitrary as it was, passed muster 
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because of the general popularity of this half 
dogmatic scheme. The profounder scepticism of 
Hume was an inconsiderable power, in compari¬ 
son with an often shallow deism : and it is the 
latter against which the great Christian apologists 
directed their works. Butler’s Analogy starts 
avowedly from the assumption of the existence 
of a God, as something unquestioned and un¬ 
questionable : and though this is far from reduc¬ 
ing his work to a mere argument ex concesso, yet 
it deprives it of what we consider essential to the 
completeness of a system of natural religion, a 
statement of the proof of this its fundamental 
doctrine. 

In one passage of the introduction, however, 
Butler has given, in an allusive way, his reasons 
for thinking this doctrine not only true, but clear 
beyond the need of demonstration. “ It has,” he 
says, “been often proved with accumulated evi¬ 
dence ; from this argument of analogy and final 
causes ; from abstract reasonings; from the most 
ancient tradition and testimony; and from the 
general consent of mankind.” These arguments 
would, in the present state of men’s minds, be 
hardly admitted as conclusive, or at least as un¬ 
questionably so: yet their past reputation deserves 
at least that their cogency should be examined 
in some detail. 

The first of Butler’s arguments is, unfortu¬ 
nately, rather obscurely worded. From the 
coupling of “ analogy ” and “ final causes ” one 
may suppose he means the analogy between the 
phenomena of the world and those which are the 
result of (human) design : the adaptation of 
means to ends, in nature as in art, the argument, 
in short, of Paley’s often-quoted watch. We 
see some things existing, and discharging certain 
functions, and we know that men made them: 
we see other things existing and discharging 
functions, which it is beyond the power of men 
to make; we infer that they have a superhuman 
maker, to whose design they owe the success of 
their various functions. 

This is a sort of analogy, but not one of the 
most convincing kind ; its effect goes little further 
than to establish what Butler has said just before, 
“ there is no presumption against this prior to 
the proof of it.” Design is one way, and the 
most familiar, in which means producing ends, 
i.e. causes and effects tending to perpetuate them¬ 
selves and each other, arc found in our experi¬ 
ence : natural selection is another. It is a ques¬ 
tion, and by no means an easy one, which ac¬ 
counts more perfectly for a larger number of the 
phenomena of nature. 

“From abstract reasonings” hardly any recent 
school in metaphysics would allow us to derive 
much certainty. Looking from without on the 
tendency of the dominant metaphysical schools, 
one would rather pronounce that the drift of 
abstract reasonings was towards cither scepticism 
or pantheism than towards theism. Such argu¬ 
ments as are founded on the necessary concep¬ 
tions of the mind are either incompetent to prove 
anything—psychological facts, not theological 
premisses; or, if they do give any information 
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as to real existence, at any rate the mind that 
testifies by its own properties to the existence of 
Infinite can hardly do so, except by sharing its 
essence. If, indeed, we do assume a Creator of 
the human intellect, and assume further that its 
faculties are as He made them, it may be pro¬ 
bable that they will eonvey true information as 
to His own nature ; but thus theism is a postulate 
of rational dogmatism, not a deduction from it. 

“The most ancient tradition and testimony” 
could hardly be adduced in the present day as 
confidently as it is by Butler. "VVe have no 
uncontroverted direct evidence as to what was 
the earliest religion, and indirect or a priori 
evidence can hardly be thought to point to any 
very profound or exalted theism. Hardly any 
one would admit the historical character of the 
Book of Genesis on purely critical evidence; any 
one who accepts it, does so as an integral part of 
the revelation to which it belongs, which he con¬ 
siders sufficiently attested as a whole; and that 
the attestations of the oldest part should be least 
apparent is, he will think, no more than natural. 
The historical evidences of a religion are all-im¬ 
portant, but to talk of its pro-historic evidence is 
self-contradictory. And, if the Hebrew history 
of the origin of religion be, critically speaking, 
unproved, it can hardly be thought unfair to 
assume that every other such history known to 
exist is improbable. 

Still, “ the general consent of mankind ” is a 
thing that, if real, needs accounting for. Grant 
that mere ancient tradition is worthless; still, if 
all or nearly all ancient traditions, though in¬ 
dependent, agree in one point, their converging 
testimony is important. But in what sense is it 
true, that all branches of the human race have, 
in theh original condition, acknowledged a God 1 
.Not in the sense in which it is desired to prove 
that a God exists; to say that all nations have 
acknowledged an almighty, eternal, omnipresent 
Creator and Governor of the world would be 
manifestly absurd. And if this cannot be main¬ 
tained, the fact that all or nearly all nations have 
acknowledged some personal power or powers 
superior to man becomes much less significant. 
There are many witnesses, but they do not testify 
to the same facts. The universal existence of 
theism could hardly be accounted for, except by 
supposing that the common ancestors of mankind 
had, at one time, a direct perception of God; but 
the universal existence of some form of either 
theism, polytheism, or fetichism can hardly be 
thought to prove more than a tendency in the 
human mind. How far this tendency does lead 
to belief in a God, and how far it is trustworthy, 
are the two problems on which the existence of a 
system of natural religion depends. 

Setting aside any records of possible authen¬ 
ticity of a primitive revelation, the earliest natural 
religion which we find in history is Sabaism, 
which may be called the highest form of fetichism. 
Using the term in a wide sense, it may be said to 
have been the earliest religion of both the Aryan 
and Semitic races; both worship the heavens and 
the earth, the sun, moon, and stars, the fire and 
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waters, and other powers of nature; while the 
'worship of each varies so much, in its ceremonies 
and temper, and in the choice of special objects 
of devotion, that it is plain that the two are 
practically independent, and so are spontaneous 
developments of the human mind, not the inven¬ 
tion of one school or family. 

A or is it impossible to determine a priori the 
process by wdiich fetichism is developed. If we 
admit, as most psychologists tell us, that our 
notions of both substance and causation are derived 
from the consciousness of our own personality 
and volitions; that these are the only cases in 
which we know certainly that there is any real 
substratum, distinct from successive or contem¬ 
porary phenomena, any real origination distinct 
from invariable sequence;—it is easy to see how, 
when people first observed things appearing to 
exist, and events following one another, they 
supposed the being to have consciousness, and 
the cause to will its effect, because it was so with 
the only beings and causes of which they had 
direct consciousness. How this is exaetly the 
spirit of fetichism, to regard every important 
thing as a person, i.e. a conscious subjeet capable 
of volition. The difference between it and 
theism, or even polytheism, is well illustrated 
by the instance of the watch; a savage, when he 
sees a watch, thinks it is alive; he is not led to 
infer an intelligent watchmaker. 

The fact of worship of the fetich, in addition 
to its personification, is not harder to account for. 
It depends on the two allied causes of terror and 
wonder. A lion is fetich to a negro: why! be¬ 
cause the lion can eat him. If he wears a necklace 
of lion’s teeth, perhaps he wall get some of the 
lion’s strength, and the other lions will be afraid 
to meddle with one who shares their nature. If 
he has occasion to kill a lion, he will do it respect¬ 
fully, and speak well of the dead; then perhaps 
the dead lion’s cubs will not feel bound to take 
vengeance, as if a negro were murdered, the dead 
man’s sons would. 

And again, the lion does not talk to me. I 
understand the ways of my fellow savages, but 
not his: I quarrel with them on definite grounds ; 
I sometimes win and sometimes lose. But be¬ 
tween me and him is an dcnrovSos sal a.KrjpvKTU's 
TToAeyos, no one knows why, nor from how long 
a date. Then my fellow-savages are no better 
than myself, but the lion is so in some undeni¬ 
able respects; he is comely hi going, strongest 
among beasts, and turneth not away from any. 
So the lion is fetich—a mighty, terrible, mysteri¬ 
ous, admirable power. 

As means of self-defence are improved, and 
minds grow more refined, the second motive of 
worship will have more extensive influence than 
the first, awe than fear. To this stage belongs 
elemental worship, already called the highest type 
of fetichism, and the one from which, historically, 
polytheism has, for the most part, been derived. 
The transition from one to the other is not very 
definite; even older or coarser fetiches, as Soma 
and perhaps Iacchus, co-exist with the thoroughly 
humanized, or at least personified, gods of the 
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Greek and Hindu pantheon. And idolatry may 
be regarded as a sort of compromise between the 
two; the idol is an object which the vulgar ean 
reverence as fetieh, the wise contemplate as a 
symbol of the spirit whose works declare him. 
The Magian fire-worship is a more refined means 
to the same end; light is at once a work and a 
symbol of the good God, perhaps a sacrament of 
his presenee. 

But though polytheism be not always separate 
from fetieliism in fact, one can trace the dis¬ 
tinction in idea. The Spartans who propitiated 
the earthquake were pro tanto fetich-worshippers. 
Herodotus himself, who thought that Poseidon 
caused earthquakes, was a polytheist; he, or the 
stage of thought he represents, had made the 
effort of abstraction that separates persons from 
things. 

This separation of the material work from the 
spiritual agent, has the immediate effeet of exalting 
men’s ideas of the latter. How wise is the man 
who works skilfully in metals at the fire! then 
how niueh wiser must he be, who brought from 
heaven the fire of which he makes use! How 
beautiful is my beloved! how much more beauti¬ 
ful must be the moon or morning goddess, how 
happy and glorious the sun-god, her one 'worthy 
lover! 

And thus it is natural for men to look upon 
the gods as in every way better than themselves. 
Hitherto they have been revered only or ehiefly 
as more powerful; it was bad policy to offend 
them, but it was not necessarily a sin or an in¬ 
justice. Menelaus reviles Zeus for a supposed 
wrong, in the same terms as he does Antiloehus, 
and no one seemed shocked; nay, no harm comes 
of it. But when onee it is known that the gods 
are wiser and better than wc, they have a elaim, 
and offer a motive, for childlike trust in their 
goodness, even if we receive evil from their 
hand. 

Moreover, whatever be the origin of man’s 
moral sentiments, they have by this time a ten¬ 
dency to associate themselves with his religious 
belief. They have become vigorous and promi¬ 
nent, and are becoming increasingly pure. In 
this, the best and highest part (as we now feel it 
to be) of our nature, the gods must doubtless 
execl us, and by how much? Surely “not by 
measure” at all: we must attribute to them nothing 
short of perfeet righteousness. Sueh is the prac¬ 
tical theology of Plato, leaving the obscure ques¬ 
tion, whether polytheism, monotheism, or some¬ 
thing between this and pantheism, be the less 
unfair designation of his speculative opinions. 
And it is the want of a higher moral standard, not 
of the belief that the gods must eonform to the 
highest, that prevented the same point being 
reaehed earlier. 

But when we have got to morally perfect gods, 
what need is there of the eomplieation we find 
among them? We have doubtless by this time 
rejected the popular mythology; its lives and 
filiations of the gods are carnal, often immoral, 
iheir names and numbers may have a mystical 

truth, or may be such as wc ought to aeeept as 
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“regulative representations” of the real divine 
nature; but we have no evidence that they are 
more, no positive proof that they are so much. 
So with their outward forms. It is our mission 
in life to keep under the body, to rejoice when 
we are freed from it; it becomes the gods to be 
wholly incorporeal. And why need we a separate 
god fof every element? The elements have eeased 
to be the objects of onr worship, why should 
they be the chief object of the gods’ care? We 
think more of Zeus being father of gods and 
men than of his gathering the thunder-clouds; if 
he ean fill that great office, why cannot he do all 
the lesser Avorks—of God, Ave begin iioav to call 
them, not Avorks of the lesser gods? Thus the 
philosophical desire of simplification, the principle 
of parsimony in hypothesis, eomes in to aid the 
neAV-born devotional feeling. In place of vague 
feelings of reverence for something aboA'e us, for 
those Avhose names Ave have been taught to speak 
beloAV our breath, Ave have one Almighty Bather, 
out of Whose very nature proceeds the obligation 
to love and fear Him, because of His Avorks for 
us and around us Avhieh Ave see, and to trust in 
Him that the Avorks of His Avhieh Ave do not see 
are good like the rest. 

Meanwhile, if the doetrine of the being of God 
has been groAving, that of the immortality of the 
soul has been developing. Unlike the other, it 
may be said that this is a primitive and universal 
belief of mankind. At first, no doubt, the view 
taken is materialistic enough; “ the spirit does 
but mean the breath,” but it is conceived to con¬ 
tinue to exist after the man has eeased to breathe. 
And in proportion as men learn that the physieal 
notion is false, they advance in capacity for a 
more spiritual notion, Avhieh silently substitutes 
itself for the other. The Homerie notion of 
death is for a man’s soul to go to Hades, while 
he is eaten by dogs; it is a less ehange from this 
to the vieAv that lie goes to the other Avorld, 
while his body is eaten of worms, than from 
fetich-Avorship to monotheism. Perhaps Homer’s 
belief, sueh as it is, in the immortality of the 
soul, rests only on the difficulty of imagining 
absolute annihilation, but this difficulty is one 
AA r hich the progress of science rather increases 
than diminishes, and the progress of refinement 
of thought makes the doubt of the opinion un- 
Avcleomc. Moreover, the groAving theistic doctrine 
both gives and receives strength from this. The 
just government of man by God bceomes more 
credible, if avc believe that men still live under 
God’s government, Avdien they have ceased to live 
under our sight. And our own moral aspirations, 
our oAvn infinite hopes, ecasc to be meaningless 
if, and only if, there be a just God, Avho, in the 
unseen Avorld, supplies them Avitli an adequate 
objeet. 

The above is an attempt to examine how, as a 
matter of fact, the tAvo central doctrines of natural 
religion have originated and obtained belief; 
Avhctlier the reasoning on Avhieh they rest be 
logically convincing is a further question. Re¬ 
ligion is primarily a matter of practiee, and it is 
sufficient for a religious system that it supplies 
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motives enough to secure practical adherence, 
whether it be open to speculative objections or not. 

RELIGION, REVEALED. If the foregoing 
account of the origin of the belief in a God, in 
the highest sense of the term, and of the practical 
acceptance of religion and its obligations, be ad¬ 
mitted as accurate, the question arises, Why has a 
pure theism never been a popular or practically 
influential system, if it be derivable from the 
common characteristics of the human mind ? The 
intellectual necessity of a revelation depends on 
the uncertainty or inadequacy of the knowledge 
attainable without it, and therefore it is appropri¬ 
ate, in approaching the question of an alleged re¬ 
velation, to examine the weakness as well as the 
strength of natural religion. 

And for this it is not necessary that we should 
point out positive errors or fallacies in the process 
by which its doctrines have been established. 
It may be that such exist: it may be that the 
arguments, though not absolutely convincing, are 
sufficient to establish a reasonable probability and 
practical conviction. But even if intellectually 
sufficient, we must take account of motives for be¬ 
lief, as well as reasons for it: and as motives, wo 
shall find these grounds less adequate than they 
deserve to be. 

For by this time we have reached a stern and 
definite moral standard and moral law, have 
formed a judgment on the questions, By whom is 
it imposed, and how is it to be enforced 1 But 
this law men fail short of: the best and wisest, 
since their comprehension of the law is the strictest, 
are most sensible of all men, that all, and that they 
themselves, cannot but fall short of it. Hay, all 
but the best and wisest rebel against the law, 
almost on principle : it is possible to honour the 
law, but it is possible also to honour transgres¬ 
sion. Even short of this deliberate rebellion, it 
is a source of weakness and uncertainty to feel 
the will in conflict with the law. One of the 
two must be right: which 1 If we are right and 
the law 'wrong, we are flung back on atheism, 
with or without a shocking picture of an almighty 
tyrant, whose will can neither be performed nor 
resisted. But most men shrink from this pitch of 
self-assertion—though Aristippus did not, going, 
at least, to the extent of denying the existence 
of the law. But if the law exist, and is in the 
right, what is to become of us who break it? 
Some practical hope and comfort, no doubt, may 
be found in the notion of ctticikciu, the trust that 
God will not be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, but will remember whereof we are made. 
This may be enough to encourage a man of settled 
virtue ; but not to attract a man Avho gives at least 
half his will to rebellion. Mildness in the Judge 
may make Him excuse one or two slight negli¬ 
gences in a course of obedience, or partial failures 
in a steady and generally successful struggle : but 
it gives no hope to any one Avliose wifi is un¬ 
decided ; no assurance, at least, that an effort at 
obedience will be accepted, if sincere, though un¬ 
successful. 

And moreover, this trust or hypothesis, even if 
successful as a practical motive, is elearly unten¬ 


able as a logical one. Equity only comes in Avhen 
Iuav is imperfect. How can this compromise with 
evil, this tolerance of the breach of His laws, be 
Avorthy of Him Who hath done all things well, 
Who made everything A r ery good, and gave all 
things a laAV which shall not be broken ? 

At this point then arises the question, is there 
a possibility)of atonement for Avilful sin? Hot 
that the question is a neAv one, except in being 
thus distinctly stated. Most if not all traditional 
religions furnished some ceremonial atonement, 
Avhicli “ sanctified to the purifying of the flesh” 
from some kind of pollution ; and in this concep¬ 
tion of pollution there Avas generally a moral idea 
involved. But the moral idea Avas obscure : a man 
Avho had, e.rj., slain another, especially a near 
kinsman, avas an object of horror rather than of 
disapprobation. His neighbours avould not en¬ 
dure to let him mix among them as before; even 
if the slaughter Avas just or accidental, this might 
diminish the guilt of his act, but not the horror. 

This confusion of thought in the earliest notions 
of atonement, makes it less likely than it might 
otlieravise be, that they are derived in all cases 
from a primitive revelation. If the first notion 
of sin be one not in all cases coinciding avith 
guilt, it becomes natural, as the moral feelings 
rise in purity, to look for a means Avliereby the 
guiltless may evade the consequences of their sins. 
Apollo and Athena rightly forgive Orestes : there¬ 
fore it is just, though it is still necessary that 
they should buy off the Enmenides. As the con¬ 
ception of the Divine Iuav impro\ T es, and it is seen 
to coincide Avith absolute justiee, the ceremonial 
purification is assumed, more or less avoAvedly, to 
be a Divine ordinance provided for the good only : 
vengeance on the sinner, and exemption from it 
for the unfortunate Avho have fallen into a state 
that looks like sin, are thus combined in an equit¬ 
able though rather complicated system. If the 
complication be not noticed as an objection, the 
tendency to monotheism may be strengthened: 
Apollo the redeemer, and the Eumenides the 
ministers of vengeance, are alike employed by 
Zeus, the just arbiter of both mercy and Avrath. 
But if a priori reasoning be carried to its natural 
limit, the tendency is either to dualism, or to the 
modified dualism that, in later times, appears in 
Calvinism and kindred systems. Either the powers 
of A r engeance are absolutely evil, and God delivers 
men out of their hand if he can; or the powers 
of vengeance are really divine, and man, if he is 
to be delivered, must be delivered out of the 
hand of God. In either ease, the conception of 
deity suffers : either God is not almighty, or, 
even though avc may call Him All-good, there is 
something Avliich avc desire as good, and believe 
most firmly to be good, Avhich He does not sup¬ 
ply but opposes. 

Thus, Avitli a system of pure theism, suppos¬ 
ing that this has been reached by any process, the 
conception of atonement becomes untenable. It 
postulates a practical polytheism : it is, moreover, 
(assuming that the pure religion has been natur¬ 
ally developed from a traditional one) associated 
Avith avoAved polytheism. We eould believe, 
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strange as it might be, that it would cleanse the 
conscience to wash the body in water or in blood, 
if we had reason to think that our ancestors were 
commanded to do so, as a condition of forgive¬ 
ness by the true God: but if all their purifications 
were performed in the name of false gods, what 
likelihood is there that they will be effectual? 
what chance is there, that their principle embodies 
a genuine revelation, when all their details are in¬ 
terwoven with a spurious or diabolical one ? 

If tlieu sin is unavoidable, what possible way 
remains to cure it? In contrition, confession, 
and amendment there is a natural fitness: any 
satisfaction for sin must include these, but they 
do not constitute satisfaction. Plato’s last word 
to the sinner is, in substance, “ Seek an atone¬ 
ment if one may be found : if not, despair and 
die.” [Plato, Laws, ix. p. 854, c.] 

It is thus that natural religion begins to be 
weak as soon as it has begun to be pure. When 
the human soul has begun to be a law to itself, 
the law written in the heart asserts its character 
as a law: it is holy and just and good, it is 
spiritual while the man is carnal. With the tra¬ 
ditional morality of Paganism, it was possible for 
a man to be self-satisfied: its standard was the 
usual level of human virtue, a standard above 
the average, perhaps, since men oftener sink be¬ 
low their normal state than rise above it, but one 
which all or most could feel to be within their 
reach. But theism, and the high moral feelings 
that are its cause and effect, destroy this har¬ 
mony. The immortal God says “ Thou shalt,” 
and the immortal man answers either “ I cannot” 
or “ I will not.” In the former ease, he is thrown 
back on the question, “Why cannot I, if God 
made me to do His will ? Either He made me 
not, or He made me in vain : He has failed of 
His purpose, He is not almighty, i.e. He is not 
God.” In the latter, the step to denying God is 
simpler still: “ I will not, and Thou eanst not 
eompel my will.” In either ease, theism as a 
religion gives way. It must either be changed 
into dualism, or refined away into what is, at 
best, a hypothetical philosophy. The theist has 
believed “There is a God, Who is my Lord:” 
he is now forced to choose between the two doc¬ 
trines, “There is a God Who has power over me: 
His enemies have power over me too,” and “ There 
is or may be a God: but His will is a law to me, 
not in the political sense but in the physical: 
wliat is done is thereby known to be decreed, if 
there is, after all, any one who decrees it.” Or 
lastly, he may deny a God altogtlicr; which is 
perhaps not the least rational course. Eor the 
grounds by which the belief was historically 
reached are not, to -the mature intellect, convin¬ 
cing in themselves. The belief only survives, 
because the hypothesis, however suggested, 1 ms 
hitherto seemed to be verified, by its suiting and 
accounting for the facts of human nature. This 
it now apparently fails to do: we are led to a 
choice between two hypotheses, two practically, 
for the difference between the dogmatic denial 
and the practical omission of a God may be dis¬ 
regarded. Either we adopt dualism, or pan- 
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theism (of which positivism is only another 
form), not dogmatically perhaps, but tentatively, 
as the hypothesis to which the facts seem to 
point, so far as yet examined. 

It is hardly worth saying, and not worth prov¬ 
ing, that Pantheism and Positivism are even 
more impotent then Theism as moral systems. 
Neither of them can recognise the existence of 
sin; and, therefore, though either can supply 
motives for virtue, neither can give an efficient 
motive against temptation. The one tells us that 
the sinner, as a part of the universe, is divine, 
and in real, though obscured, harmony with the 
other parts: the other, that the sin is a fact, a 
disagreeable one no doubt, but resulting from 
other facts iu the ordinary way, and to be recog¬ 
nised, accounted for, and made the best of, like 
any other fact. And dualism is little better: at 
most it shares the strength as well as the weak¬ 
ness of theism. If good and evil be twins, it is 
a motive of faith or love, not of reason, that 
decides us to attach ourselves to good and not to 
evil: and the worst that could be said of theism 
was, that it left faith and love alone, to defend 
themselves as they best might against passion 
and temptation, without support from reason. 

Neither can utilitarianism, or any non-religious 
system, supplement any form of dogma by afford¬ 
ing an efficient moral law. Any religion, poly¬ 
theist, dualist, monotheist, or pantheist, supplies 
the conception of obligation : which, whatever be 
the correct analysis or the true source of the con¬ 
ception, certainly includes the existence of some 
law external to self. But utilitarianism makes 
self the source as well as the record of the law: 
and then it seems impossible to deny that a man 
has a right , as Butler expresses it, “to make 
himself as miserable as he pleases: ” as he does 
please, in a case of prevailing temptation. 

If then natural religion be unsuccessful in 
maintaining its ground, either as a theory or as a 
law, either against argument or against tempta¬ 
tion ; if the systems alternative to theism be at 
least equally unsuccessful—almost as arbitrary 
viewed as hypotheses, far more impotent as 
moral principles : has historical theism—revealed 
religion, and emphatically Christianity — a 
better right to acceptance, or a better chance of 
success ? 

For the former of these questions, it may be 
necessary to examine the whole question of the 
Christian evidences, before deciding absolutely iu 
the affirmative. This, however, is too wide a 
question to be included as a irdpegyov here: it 
will be enough to establish the a priori credi¬ 
bility of a revelation, as a necessary and sufficient 
proof of God’s existence and support to His law; 
and the special fitness of the revelation actually 
given for that purpose. Natural religion fails, 
[ 1 ] because its existence can be accounted for 
from causes not involving its truth ; and [2] be¬ 
cause it suggests difficulties which it cannot 
solve. Revealed religion does not fail similarly, 
[ 1 ] because its existence is a fact not explained 
by natural eauses; and [ 2 ] because, though it 
suggests at least as many difficulties as the other, 
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it accounts, as the other does not, for the exist¬ 
ence of difficulties. 

For a natural religion has no right to contain 
mysteries. If man lias by searching found out 
God, what limit can be placed to the search he 
may make into Him'? Iiis Providence is like a 
newly discovered continent: wo may not have 
circumnavigated it yet, but if our seamanship 
improves a little wo shall. A difficulty may 
exist, but not an antinomy: there may be points 
in God’s nature or actions that we do not under¬ 
stand, but none that are essentially beyond our 
reach. 

In the scheme of revelation, we know nothing 
of God but wliat lie has told us, either when 
first lie made us or since. We, therefore, have 
no ground for hope that we can, by our own 
effort, find out anything further about Him. He 
who has discovered that God is may easily find 
what He is: ho to whom God has revealed Him¬ 
self can only wait for the time when, not by our 
study but by His mere permission, “ we shall see 
Him as He is.” It may be that in that day we 
shall perceive some of the present mysteries to 
be not only true, but intelligible: it is no more 
than natural, that •while we know in part, our 
knowledge should fall short of comprehension. 
If we are acquainted with part, but not the whole 
of the divine nature or purposes, it is credible 
that the known part may require something of 
the unknown to balance it and fit it for our 
understanding. We are sure that our actual 
knowledge, however limited, is absolutely true, 
and that no further enlightenment can contra¬ 
dict it. It may illustrate it: but we can wait 
lor such illustration; we know enough for our 
immediate necessities, if we know as much as we 
have to take into account in action. For example,, 
it concerns us to know that God created us, if wo 
are to behave as becomes His creatures; wo can 
believe in the Creation without knowing, at least 
in this life, why He created when He did, and 
not before. 

Accordingly, as revelation was extended, it 
increased the number of mysteries. It gave, as 
one may say, two half-told truths for every half- 
truth of which it told the other half. Natural 
religion made its progress by simplification, by 
the elimination of needless hypotheses. An 
invented reformation or republication of it wordd 
continue the process; a revealed one may, con¬ 
ceivably, in appearance reverse it. St. John had 
no motive to invent the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity, as a means for purifying men’s concep¬ 
tions of God; Mahomet had such a motive for 
contradicting it. 

Natural religion can hardly be said to have 
proved the love of God for man., Of His good¬ 
ness, in a sense short of this, it did testify; He 
was known as not only a just, but a beneficent 
ruler. But to do good is a limited thing—to 
love is infinite. And natural religion never said 
to the believer “ all things are yours.” It hardly 
justified the belief in a special providence. Re¬ 
velation, on the contrary, and emphatically Chris¬ 
tianity, establishes that God has done certain acts 
- G35 
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solely and directly for the benefit of men, of each 
and every man (at least) who believes them; and 
this, monstrous as it seems, at the greatest sacri¬ 
fice to Himself. 

It is superfluous to say how the need of an 
atonement, which was the final and cmeial 
failure of natural religion, is supplied by Chris¬ 
tianity. While the natural difficulties of the 
doctrine are not solved—are perhaps complicated 
by the more emphatic introduction of the notion 
of substitution, of vicarious suffering and obedi¬ 
ence—we have seen that we have no right to 
expect a solution of all. And, at any rate, the 
moral grandeur of the machinery is on a scale 
commensurate with its efficacy. We have at 
least escaped from the charge of frivolity. And 
the tendency to dualism, which appeared to follow 
from the most successful attempt at rationalizing 
the idea, is counteracted by the doctrine of the 
Unity of the Divine Persons. [2 Cor. v. 18,19.] 

The duties enjoined by natural religion, more¬ 
over, become more attractive, and receive fresh 
motives and sanctions, from the Christian revela¬ 
tion ; and its doctrines, even where not explained 
or not needing explanation, are better adapted to 
the apprehension of ordinary minds. For ex¬ 
ample, the love of God is assisted by the know¬ 
ledge of the Person of Christ; the belief in a 
future life by the doctrines of the resurrection 
and judgment. 

It may be added, as a partial explanation of 
the evident and important fact that natural 
theism never was, and can hardly be conceived 
to become, a popular religion, while Christianity 
is so actually and essentially, that the Christian 
scheme gives a test for judging whether the bless¬ 
ings promised in general terms by religion are 
appropriated by an individual. A blameless 
philosopher may reasonably feel assured, that lie 
is serving God to the best of his power,—however 
conscious ho may be of his own human weakness 
—he may, as above stated, trust that this habitual 
and progressive virtue will suffice, and either feel 
no ■want of an atonement, or be content to leave 
its nature unaccounted for. But a man who is 
conscious of sins of purpose no less than of in¬ 
firmity has no right to determine for himself, on 
the testimony of his own heart alone, •whether 
his sins have separated him from God’s service. 
Yet without some assurance that they have not, 
he has no encouragement to persevere in it. And 
such an assurance is provided by the Christian 
sacraments, even according to the lower view 
of them; for, if not considered to be actual 
channels and instruments of grace, they must still 
be allowed to be authoritative testimonies to grace 
given. Where these exist, they prevent a man 
from being left uncertain whether his sins are 
forgiven, whether he is recognised by God as a 
son, and admitted to personal union with Him. 

In this aspect, revealed religion may be re¬ 
garded as the culmination of natural. The latter 
was adopted in view, partly of the actual evi¬ 
dence afforded by the universe, principally of the 
subjective wants of the human mind. The Chris¬ 
tian revelation partly improves on it, in the for- 
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mer respect, by tlie doctrine of the Fall, which 
accounts for the world as it is appearing unworthy 
of its supposed divine origin. And still more 
decidedly, it succeeds better in satisfying the 
second requisite—in affording something that 
the human mind can believe, and will be the 
better for believing. 

REMON STRANTS. A name given to the 
Arminians of Holland, upon their presentation to 
the States in 1610 of a Remonstrance against the 
proceedings of the Calvinists. The Calvinists 
presented a Counter - Remonstrance, and were 
called Contra-Remonstrants. 

In the controversy between Arminius and 
Gomar, the power of the civil magistrate in 
matters of religion came into question. The 
Arminians asserted that it rests with the magis¬ 
trate, although he is not theologically a judge in 
controversy, to determine what doctrine shall be 
preached in the churches of the States, and that 
at the same time he is bound to allow and pro¬ 
tect other doctrine in private churches. The Cal¬ 
vinists maintained that the magistrate possesses 
only the power of the sword to enforce the de¬ 
terminations of the spiritualty. 

About the time of the death of Arminius in 
1609, the Calvinists, in several of their “classes,” 
attempted, contrary to the orders of the States, 
to drive the Arminians from their churches, by 
ordering subscription to the Heidelberg Confes¬ 
sion and Catechism. Several Arminian ministers 
therefore presented their “ Remonstrance” to the 
States. In it they complain of the severe 
measures adopted by the clergy against those wdio 
could not receive the doctrine of predestination, 
and state their own belief regarding the points of 
the Quinquarticular controversy. 

They pray that the States will procure them a 
hearing in a legitimate synod under the authority 
of the government. If this cannot be done, they 
pray for toleration, and for protection by the States 
from any measures which may be taken against 
them in consequence of this their Remonstrance. 
They declare that they make the Remonstrance, 
not to cause separation or contention, but only in 
self-defence, and for the sake of the truth; adding, 
lastly, that if they can obtain neither of their re¬ 
quests they are willing at the command of the 
States to resign their ministry. It was objected 
to these Remonstrants that in appealing to the 
civil power they were deserting the legitimate, 
that is the ecclesiastical, tribunal. 

The States decreed that orders should be sent 
to the classes to observe peace ; and, until further 
orders, not to press any minister in the disputed 
articles beyond the terms of the Remonstrance. 
Some classes resisting, members of the govern¬ 
ment were sent to them to enforce the decree. 

In consequence of the contest which took place 
on the nomination of Vorstius to succeed Arminius 
in the professorship at Leyden, the States, in 1611, 
appointed a conference at the Hague. It was to 
be managed by six ministers on each side. Before 
the conference was opened the six Calvinists 
presented their Counter - Remonstrance, which 
states in six articles their belief as to the disputed 
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points, denies that the Remonstrants can be 
tolerated as ministers of the Reformed Church, 
and urges that they ought to be subjected to 
ecclesiastical censure. The conference was a 
lengthy one; and its proceedings, published 
under the title “ Collatio Hagicnsis,” were much 
quoted in the further controversy, and at the 
Synod of Dort. 

The States declared for neither party, but en¬ 
joined toleration. The Calvinistic party however, 
being countenanced by the Stadtholder Prince 
Maurice, to whom the Arminian leaders Grotius 
and Barneveldt as republicans were obnoxious, 
harassed their opponents in the consistories, and 
proceeded to suspend and deprive them. Another 
conference in smaller numbers was held in 1613 
at Delft; and in the same year, through the 
influence of Barneveldt, an edict was issued by 
the States enjoining toleration. The “Contra- 
Remonstrants,” as the more numerous party, now 
called for a general synod; and the Orange or 
Stadtholder faction knew that it would be no 
small gain to have their political opponents con¬ 
demned as heretics. 

The Synod of Dort assembled in 1618. Cal¬ 
vinism was declared to be the doctrine of the Re¬ 
formed Church. The Remonstrants were banished 
from the United Provinces. The States were 
overawed; Grotius was imprisoned; Barneveldt 
tried and executed. But on the death of Maurice 
in 1625, the Remonstrants were allowed to return 
home; and although the Presbyterian Synod of 
Dort was apparently the triumph of Calvinism, 
yet from that time Calvinism began to decline. 
[Limborch, Relatio Historica cle Origins et Pro- 
gressu Controversiarnm de Prcedestinatione, at 
the end of his Theologia Christiana. 1 
„ REX OVATION. Renovation is a step in the 
scale of salvation that arises, but is distinct, from re¬ 
generation. The latter removes the child of Adam 
from a state of wrath and places him in a state of 
grace; renovation then takes up the work, and 
whereas even the most faithful of God’s servants 
errs daily in the sight of Him Who is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity, daily renewal in 
God’s grace is requisite to guide the steadiest 
steps in the way of life. Renovation therefore is 
the complement of baptism ; and the way in which 
this indispensable work is set forth in Scripture 
marks its sacramental origin in very clear char¬ 
acters. For, with the exception of one place, re¬ 
newal is everywhere expressed by some deriva¬ 
tive of the verb avaKou or awKcuvoM, carry¬ 
ing the mind back at once to the cognate verb 
€yKam(w,to dedicate, as the Temple of old was 
dedicated once for all to God’s service; after 
which solemn initiation its ordinary services were 
acts of daily dedication to God. Without laying 
too much stress however on this analogy, it may 
be stated confidently that the way in which reno¬ 
vation is set forth in Scripture marks its sacra¬ 
mental origin in very clear characters. Thus St. 
Paul reminds Titus that “ not by works of right¬ 
eousness that we have done, but according to His 
mercy He saved us, by the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost;” where the 
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original marks an inseparable connection, Sid 
Xovrpov TraAiyyevecrta?, kou avaKawtocreios n V€V - 
/mro? t Ayiov [iii. 5]. Similarly, in Heb. vi. 5, 
the difficulty of that text disappears if we bear 
in mind this saeramental origin of renovation. 
“ It is impossible for those who were onee en¬ 
lightened ... if they should fall away, to re¬ 
new them again [dvaKaivi'feu/J to repentance;” 
where St. Athanasius says [I/om. in Matt. xii. 
31], “ This passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
does not shut out sinners from repentauee, but it 
testifies that the baptism of the Church Catholic 
is single, and never a duplicate act; wherefore 
the Apostle exhorts to repentance, but shews 
that there is only one renewal by baptism and not 
two; he does not affirm that it is impossible to 
repent, but that it is not competent for ns to re¬ 
new any (by baptism) under a pretext of repent¬ 
ance. The difference is vast. He who repents, 
ceases indeed from his sin, but he retains the 
scars of sin ; while he ’who is baptized puts off 
the old man, and is renewed as having been re¬ 
generated by the grace of the Spirit.” The same 
connection may be traced in Col. iii. 10, where 
“ putting off the old man with his deeds, and 
putting on the new man, whieli- is renewed in 
knowledge after the image of Him that ereated 
him,” marks at the same time the saeramental 
connection of renewal, and its continuous char¬ 
acter, as leading the faithful recipient step by 
step to a greater eonfonnity with the likeness of 
God in Christ, whieli is destined at length to 
issue in the full restoration of that likeness in 
heaven. Elsewhere renovation is made an act of 
daily duty, which regeneration cannot be, as when 
St. Paul exhorts the Romans to make good the 
dedication of themselves in soul and body to 
God; “ I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God” [whereby they had been graffed 
in to the Body of Christ], “ that ye present your 
bodies a living saerifiee, holy, acceptable unto God, 
whieli is your reasonable serviee, and be not con¬ 
formed to this world; but be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove 
what is that good, and acceptable, and perfect 
will of God” [Rom. xii. 1, 2], In like manner 
the hardships and trials of the Christian warfare 
are contrasted with the far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory that shall be revealed in 
Christ’s people as the final eause of those suffer¬ 
ings, “ for though our outward man perish, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day” [2 Cor. 
iv. 1G], 1 a mode of speaking again that eannot 
possibly apply to regeneration. The single pass¬ 
age in which renewal is expressed in the original 
by avaveovcrOcu [Eph. iv. 23], is scarcely to be 
distinguished from the use of the cognate verb in 
Col. iii. 10 ; the two Epistles in great measure 
echoing eaeli other’s words and sentiments; “ that 
ye put off concerning the former conversation the 
old man, which is eorrupt according to the deceit¬ 
ful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind, and that ye put on the new man whieli 
after God is created in righteousness and true 

1 The eloquent observations of Augustine on this text 
may be compared in his Enarr. in Ps. xxxviii. 6. 
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holiness.” The Apostle then proeeeds to give 
praetical directions how the Christian’s daily 
walk in life should be regulated, so as to realize 
that renewal. 

Human nature in a general sense was renewed 
by the holy living and dying of the Lord Jesus, 
the Incarnate Son of God [see Aug. Enarr. in 
Ps. xxxvii. 22] ; it is renewed in a spiritual sense 
now, it will be finally renewed hereafter in the 
spiritual body, admitted to the regeneration of 
heaven, when both body and soul will be in¬ 
vested with the glory that shall then be revealed. 
Man’s recovery by renovation of all that was lost 
to him of the likeness of God in Adam is now 
made possible; and he receives in addition the 
hope of being made “ as the angels of God in 
heaven,” which is far better than the life of para¬ 
dise [see Aug. De Genesi ad. Lit. imperf. 4, and 
vi. sec. 31, 35; also De Pecc. Or. c. PeJag. et 
Gailest. see. 45]. But the renovation of each in¬ 
dividual soul dates from baptism, as St. Augustine 
slieAvs in his commentary on the difficult text, 1 
John iii. 9 [De Pecc. mer. et rein. ii. sec. 9]. 
All human infirmity, he says, is not removed in 
baptism, though remmation dates from the remis¬ 
sion of sins, and in proportion as he avIio is iioav 
endued Avith the Spirit of Avisdom beeomes spirit¬ 
ually Avise. This reneAval is a matter of hope 
and of gradual progress, otherAvise the Apostle 
Avould not have spoken of our reneAval “ day by 
day;” for they who are in the eourse of reneAval 
are not yet reneAved: and in proportion as they 
fall short of perfeet reneAval, they are yet under 
their old condition of infirmity, and children of 
this Avorld [see De Spiv, et Lit. sec. 59, on Ps. 
cii. 2], But they are also the sons of God in 
direct ratio to the degree in which their renewal 
has been realized in holiness of life, and the de¬ 
gree in Avliieh they are spiritually Avise and live 
according to the dictates of heavenly Avisdom. 
We are baptized into the death of Christ, Who 
eame for the express purpose of effecting our re¬ 
neAval in Him. “ Desiderando eum et imitando 
euin renovamur” [Enarr. in Ps. xxxvii. 22]. 

The various references to the Avorks of St. 
Augustine •will enable the reader to find all fur¬ 
ther information requisite upon this article. 

RE-ORDHSTATIOH. The repetition of the 
saeramental ordinance of ordination, provided it 
be certain that such ordination has been duly 
performed, lias ever been held to be contrary to 
the true theory of sacraments, and has been for¬ 
bidden by the Church under pain of severe 
penalties. The ground of this prohibition is 
Avell-expressed by Morinus, quoting the Council 
of Trent [Acs*', xxiii. e. 4] : “ In the Saerainent 
of Orders, as in Baptism and Confirmation, a 
character is conferred, Avliieh cannot be effaced 
or taken aAvay.” The historical evidence as to 
both the doctrine and praetiee of the Cliureh is 
full and complete. The sixty-eighth Apostolieal 
Canon condemned it, and pronounced sentence of 
deposition on the ordainer and the ordained. 
The third Council of Carthage [eanon 52] for¬ 
bade it along Avith re-baptization, St. Augustine 
[Contra Parmen. lib. ii. c. 13] and St. Gregory 
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the Great [Epist. lib. ii. 5 Ep. xlvi. ad Jo. Epm. 
Ravennat. t. ii. p. 608, ed. BenetL] both class it 
with re-baptism as unlawful, the latter observing 
that “ as he who has once been baptized ought 
not to be baptized again, so he who has once 
been consecrated ought not to be consecrated 
again in the same order.” On this head it will 
suffice to add the terse expression of Thcodoret 
[///s/or. Relig. c. 13] ov Svvarov Sis r>)v avrrjv 

CTUTiOavai yeipoToyiav. 

So far the question is simple, both the doctrine 
and practice of the Church being clear and un¬ 
varying. But the further point, whether the 
ordinations of heretics and schismatics are to be 
held valid, and whether those who have received 
them are, on their reconciliation, to be received in 
their several orders, is one full of doubt and per¬ 
plexity. Peter Lombard in beginning to discuss 
the point says, “ Hanc qusestionem perplexam ac 
pcnc insolubilem facinnt Doctorum verba; qui 
plurimum dissentire videntur.” 

If we refer first to history we find that the 
practice of the Church varied considerably. The 
Council of Nice decreed that those presbyters and 
deacons who had been ordained by the schismatic 
Meletius, after he had been deposed by the 
Metropolitan of Alexandria, should be admitted 
to serve in the Church by re-ordination [Ep. 
Synod, ap. Socrat. lib. i. c. 9 : et Theodor, lib. 
i. c. 9]. The sixty-ciglith Apostolical Canon, 
while condemning the re-ordination of those once 
ordained in the Church, allows that of those who 
had only received heretical ordination. The 
second Council of Saragossa [a.d. 592] ratifies 
the baptism of the Arians, but condemns their 
ordinations. On the other hand, St. Augustine 
distinctly says that in the case of the Donatists, 
it was decreed that Donatus, the author of the 
schism, should be condemned, but that the rest, 
on their repentance, should be received in their 
own degrees “even if they had been ordained 
outside the Church ” [Ep. 50, ad Bonifuc.]. 

St. Thomas Aquinas [Pars. iii. qu. xxxviii. 
artic. 2 ], in answer to the question “Whether 
heretics, &c., cut oft' from the Church can confer 
orders! ” decides that they can. They confer true 
sacraments, but with them they do not give 
grace, not because of incfficacy in the sacraments, 
but because of the sins of those who receive 
them contrary to t he prohibition of the Church. 

In later times the practice of the Iloman Catho¬ 
lic Church has also been very contradictory. In 
the ninth century there were several cases of re- 
ordination of those who had received siraoniacal 
ordination, or ordination from simoniacal persons. 
r Tlms the ordinations of Pormosus were declared 
null by Stephen VI., and those ordained by him 
were rc-ordaincd. John IX., on the contrary, 
held them valid, and Sergius III. again declared 
them invalid. But Morinus asserts that the 
question between these different Popes was one 
of fact and not of right. The modern Pom an 
practice of re-ordaining those ordained in the 
Church of England, is not based on any decree 
of the Church resulting from an examination of 
the question, and moreover, according to Courayer, 
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who quotes the Bull of Julius III. to Cardinal 
Pole, it has not been invariable. 

Taking into consideration the conflicting opin¬ 
ions of the Fathers and Schoolmen, and the vary¬ 
ing practice of the early Church, it does not seem 
right to conclude, notwithstanding the strong 
words used by St. Augustine, that rc-ordination 
stands exactly on the same footing ds re-baptism. 

Morinus, after stating numerous opinions of the 
Schoolmen, and reviewing the historical evidence, 
lays down three axioms which may be accepted 
as a fair statement of the generally received 
theory. [1] The one quoted above as to the 
indelible character conferred in baptism, confir¬ 
mation, and orders; [2] that Catholic ordinations 
are nowhere to be repeated; [3] that the ordina¬ 
tions of all heretics and schismatics, if performed 
according to the rite (forma) of the Church (the 
heretics who ordain having themselves been or¬ 
dained according to that rite), are valid in respect 
of substance, and therefore not to be repeated: but 
they are unlawful, both the giver and receiver of 
them sinning heinously ; and that in no case is it 
lawful for a Catholic to receive ordination from 
heretics or schismatics. He goes on to argue that 
ceremonies prescribed and added to the rite of or¬ 
dination by the Church become essential parts of 
ordination, and that the omission of them renders 
the ordination null and void. The main argu¬ 
ment that ordinations are valid if form and sub¬ 
stance are preserved, agrees with St. Thomas and 
St. Augustine, and contradicts the theory on 
which opposite decrees are based, while the later 
proviso, that ceremonies prescribed by the Church 
become essential parts of ordination, is a principle 
unknown to the Church at the time that re-ordi¬ 
nations were allowed. 

The custom of the Church of England forbids 
rc-ordination in the case of those ordained within 
the Church, and asserts the indelibility of the 
ordination character. As to the point of form, 
the preface to the Ordinal excepts from the 
necessity of ordination those who have “had 
formerly episcopal consecration ' or ordination,” 
meaning ordination in due form by one who is 
a bishop according to the ancient threefold order 
of the ministry, and whose own ordination is un¬ 
doubted. [Bingham, Antiq. book iv. c. 7. 
Morinus, de Sacr. Eccl. Ordin. pars. iii. exercit. 

v. p. 74. Palmer on the Church, part vi. cap. 

vi. Courayer, Valid. Angl. Ord., Oxf. 1844. 
Augustine, Coid. Barmen, iib. ii. c. 13; Ep. 50, 
ad Bonifac. II. 661, ed. Bened. Thomas Aquin. 
Summ. pars. iii. qu. xxxviii. artic. 2.] 

BEPENTANCE. Tire word repentance is re¬ 
presented in the Hebrew by nzmrn, “ return,” 1 
and in the Greek by /xera/xeXeia, pcenitentia, 2 de¬ 
noting the eontritional, and /xeravoia, rcsipiscentia, 
expressing the conversivc power of repentance. 

1 The name Job has been referred to the cognate Arabic 

root x _?.l “ converti ad Deum, ” which in the second con- 
• 

jugation is “ landare Deum.” 

- Quasi “punitentiaor from “poena,” as “poena 
tencri,” the etymon given by Thomas Aquinas from 
Pseudo-Augustine, implying a permanent self-punishing 
and a castigation of the heart. 
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In its present acceptation it runs parallel with the 
term in the Old Testament, meaning a return to 
obedience and to the performance of God’s will 
after a period of rebellion or neglect of duty ; T fear 
for the terrible consequences of sin, and the love of 
God for His mercy and goodness, being the con¬ 
straining causes; perfect love in the end “cast¬ 
ing out fear.” But a difference is perceptible 
in the Hew Testament use of the word. There 
it very generally bears reference to first accept¬ 
ance of the faith of Christ. “Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand;” “ bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance;” “repent 
and be baptized every one of you in the Hame of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins;” “Him 
hath God exalted for to give repentance to Israel;” 
“God also to the Gentiles hath granted repent¬ 
ance to life;” “ having commanded all men every¬ 
where to repent;” “and testifying to the Greeks 
repentance towards God ;” “if God peradventure 
will grant them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth.” So far as the preparatory condition 
of baptism was concerned, Christian baptism in 
no respect differed from the baptism of John, who 
also baptized “with water unto repentance.” 
Hence repentance is mentioned by St. Paul as the 
very foundation of all [Heb vi. 1], which could 
not be repeated, in a sacramental sense, as the 
very first round on the ladder of salvation; for 
since baptism could never be repeated, it was im¬ 
possible, if any should fall away, to renew them 
again by baptismal repentance [Heb. vi. 6 ]. The 
■word also occurs in a wider sense in the Hew Tes¬ 
tament, though the instances are comparatively 
rare. In one of these St. Paul sets forth with a 
burning eloquence the distinctive features of a 
true contrition, “For, behold, this same thing, 
that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what careful¬ 
ness it wrought in you, yea, what a clearing of 
yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, 
yea, what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, 
what revenge!” [2 Cor. vii. 11 ]. In the first 
days of the Gospel heaven had visibly come down 
to earth; the holy lives of the first preachers of 
the Gospel, and the miracles that were wrought 
in attestation of its divine origin, insured holiness 
of life in its various members; the life of Paradise 
had been restored ; or if any, as Simon Magus or 
Hymcnams and Alexander, accepted the faith in 
hypocrisy, or fell into grievous sin, they were 
cast out again from the Church, or delivered over 
to Satan, until such time as they should have 
shewn by a post-baptismal repentance true, con¬ 
trition for their sin [Acts viii. 21 ; 1 Cor. v. 5 ; 
1 Tim. i. 20 ], Put as churches were established 
in the great centres of heathenism, the god-like 
character of apostolic faith became insensibly 
lowered ; the enemy had sown tares broadcast in 
the Church: and St. John, in his address to the 
Churches of Asia, calls five out of the seven to 
repentance on account of their lapse from holiness 
and forgetfulness of their first love [Rev. ii. 5, 
16, 22 , ii. 3,19] ; the Churches of Smyrna, under 

1 “All His speeelies in Holy Scripture are almost 
nothing else hut entreaties of men to prevent destruction 
by amendment of their wicked lives.” [Hooker.] 
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Polycarp, and of Philadelphia being the two only 
exceptions. Repentance, therefore, which men 
think so high and rare an excellence, is after all 
the lowest of the Christian graces, and only ad¬ 
mits the penitent to the ordinary privileges of 
Gospel life, or restores him to them when for¬ 
feited through sin. Por the Christian’s everyday 
walk a higher excellence is demanded, and a 
fuller development of that which in its first germ 
is jieruA'oi'a, a new mind. 

That which was said by St. John to the back¬ 
sliding Churches of Asia is still as the voice of 
Christ to the soul of sin : “ Peliold, I stand at the 
door, and knock : if any man hear My voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with Me” [Rev. iii. 20 ] ; i.e. 
the memorial of Christ’s dying love shall be re¬ 
stored to him, the long withholden guerdon of 
penitent faith. 

The effect of unrepented sin being everlasting 
death is so truly terrible, that the Church from tho 
earliest period prescribed certain courses of peni¬ 
tential discipline for offenders, “ for the destruc¬ 
tion 2 of the flesh, that the spirit might be saved 
in the day of the Lord” [1 Cor. v. 5]. What 
these were may be seen under the head Dis¬ 
cipline, Ecclesiastical. Hearly all vestiges of 
them were swept away from the Reformed 
Churches in the sixteenth century; the abuses of 
the penitentiary by Indulgences, and the aggres¬ 
sion of the Roman See upon the liberty of princes 
and people by Excommunication and Interdict, 
caused them to fall into desuetude, the grains of 
wheat being no longer discernible in the moun¬ 
tain of chaff that overlaid them. Our Church 
does not fail to regret the loss on the yearly re¬ 
curring “Dies Cinerum;” this “aspiration, how¬ 
ever, after the revival of an open penance which 
is utterly impossible, is apt to lead the thoughts 
away from the restoration of a discipline and 
penance which is both possible and desirable.” 
[Blunt’s Ann. Book of Com. P., Commination S.] 

Since every day “ in many things we offend 
all,” it is a matter of closest interest that our 
views of the position and constituent elements of 
repentance in the order of grace should be clear 
and definite. Repentance is either internal or 
external. The first has reference to God alone, 
and involves that compunction of heart when 
“ there ariseth a pensive and corrosive desire that 
we had done otherwise; a desire which suffereth 
us to forslow no time, to feel no quietness within 
ourselves, to take neither sleep nor food with con¬ 
tentment, never to give over supplications, con¬ 
fessions, and other penitent duties, till the light 
of God’s reconciled favour shine in our darkened 
soul” [Hooker, bk. vi.]. It is of an external char¬ 
acter when satisfaction is made to others for any 
wrong done; or, as of old, to the Church for scan¬ 
dal brought upon the common calling of Chris¬ 
tians. The former is termed by Hooker the 
“ virtue,” the latter the “ discipline” of repent- 

2 Et’s SXiOpov tt)s crapKSs. Thus LXX. in 1 Kings xiii. 3 
has els ’6\e0pov for the Hebrew TDLt’r6, English version, 
“to cut it off.” The tem, therefore, as used by th.o 
Apostle means “for exeommunieation in the body.” 
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ance. Both are essential elements of a true re¬ 
pentance. 

The Homan differs from the Reformed view of 
the rise and progress of repentance within the soul 
in words, rather than in the psychological notion of 
it. The Roman theology teaches that repentance 
arising from the first weak stirrings of faith is 
the Attrition of a terror-strielcen conscience; 
thence through the infusion of love becoming 
Contrition. Faith, fear, and love, therefore, 
are the three steps that lead to a valid repent¬ 
ance. Anglican theology teaches the same thing, 
combining however in one attrition and its con¬ 
gener as a more perfect contrition, while faith that 
is itself inseparable from love is as the third step 
of the Roman scheme. So the Augsburg Con¬ 
fession also says: “Constat autem pcenitentia 
proprie his duabus partibus; altera est eontritio 
seu terrores incussi conscientice agnito pcccato. 
Altera est fides, quae concipitur ex evangelio, seu 
absolutione, et credit propter Christum remitti 
peccata, et consolatur conscientiam, et ex terrori- 
bus liberat. Deinde sequi debent bona opera 
quae sunt 1 fructus poenitentiae’” [Art. xii.]. Me- 
lanchthon, the compiler of these articles, elsewhere 
explains the meaning of these “ fruits meet for 
repentance.” “ Si cpiis volet addere tertiam (con- 
tritioui sc. et confessioni) videlicet dignos fructus 
poenitentiae, hoc est mutationem totius vitae ac 
morum in melius, non refragabimur” \Apol. art. v.]. 

The love of God, again, in the Roman theory, 
pre-supposes faith : “ Denique tides non est pars 
poenitentiae sed earn prcecedit” [Bellarm. DePcen. 
i. 19]. Mohler therefore is scarcely just when he 
says that repentance as a Protestant grace is wholly 
based on the “ terrors of conscience.” 1 Fear may 
quicken the first germ of serious thought in the 
one scheme as in the other, but the whole work 
of repentance is the effect of God's grace, and in 
time “perfect love casteth out fear” [1 John iv. 
18]; which is the teaching of Roman as well as 
of Anglican theology. “ Wherefore thewell-spring 
of repentance is faith, first breeding fear and then 
love, which love causetli hope, hope resolution of 
attempt, ‘ I will go to my Father and say, I have 
sinned against heaven and against Thee;’ that is 
to say, I will do what the duty of a convert re- 
quireth” [Hooker, bk. vi.]. The effect of a hearty 
repentanee is a change of the perverse will, where¬ 
by it is released from the thraldom of sin, and en¬ 
abled to move in lines parallel with the holy and 
good will of God. That will then becomes the 
penitent’s law; but it is the “ perfect law of 
liberty.” 

Confession, Absolution and Satisfaction, as 
constituent elements of an effectual repentance, 
were not set aside by the German Reformation, 
but much commended. Thus the Augsburg 
Confession [a.d. 1530], prepared by Melaneli- 
tlion from the Sehwalbacli Articles [a.d. 1529], in 
its eleventh Article commends the practice of 

1 “Was nun zuerst die Rene betrifft, so stekt ilir 
Weseu weit holier, als was die Lutheraner 4 eonseientne 
terrores' nemien, iiber welelie sieh nur die roliesten 
Menseken nieht zu erkeben vermogen” [Symbolik, see. 
SSjo 
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private absolution, and therefore of private con¬ 
fession, “ quamquam in confessione non sit neces- 
saria omnium delictoriun enumeratio, est enim im- 
possibilis juxta Ps. xix. 12, ‘ delicta quis intelli- 
git V” [Art. xi.]; and in the fourth section of the 
appendix of articles taken from the Torgau Con¬ 
fession of the early part of the same year, it is 
added, “ Confession is -not abolished in our 
churches; for the Body of the Lord is not com¬ 
municated to any, except they be first examined 
and absolved.” Auricular confession is still re¬ 
tained by the Lutheran community as a regular 
part of Church order and discipline; for it was 
a practice commended by Luther; “ Occulta autem 
eonfessio qiue modo eclebratur, etsi probari ex 
Scripturis non potest, miro tamen modo placet, 
et util is, imrno necessaria, est; nec vellem earn 
non esse, imo gaudeo earn esse in ecelesia Christi” 
[De Gaptiv. Bab. Opp. ii. 292]. Elsewhere he 
finds fault with papal indulgences as an abroga¬ 
tion of penance, though a self-imposed penance 
be judged to be the best. “ Wenn sie fromme 
Hirten waren, so wiirden sie viehnehr Strafen 
auflegen, rind nach der Ivirchen Exempel Gotte 
in seinem Strafgerichte zuvorkommen; . . . das 
allerbeste aber ware, wenn wir uns selbst strafeten” 
[Luth. c. Indulg. ad art. v. Assert. 41], Absolu¬ 
tion also was never formally discharged from its 
position as a sacrament by the German Reformers. 
For the articles of the Smalkald League, drawn 
up by Luther in the year after the Augsburg 
Confession, say, “FTequaquam in ecelesia confes- 
sio et absolutio abolenda est;” and Melanchthon 
retained it as a sacramental rite: “In eccle- 
siis nostris plurimi saepe in anno utuntur sacra- 
rnentis, Absolutione et Coena Domini” \Apol. art. 
iv.]; and, “ Absolutio proprie dici potest sacra- 
mentum poenitentiae” [art. v.]; again, “ Yere igitur 
sunt Sacramenta, Baptismus, Coena Domini, Ab¬ 
solutio, quie est Sacramentum Poenitentiae” [art. 
vii.]; and in the Loc. Theol., “ Xumerantur hsec 
Sacramenta, Baptismus, Coena Domini, Absolutio” 
[see Augusti, Archdol. ix. 28] ; absolution always 
implying antecedent confession. 

The Church of England rejects penitential ab¬ 
solution from the number of primary sacraments, 
as having no “visible sign or ceremony ordained 
of God” [Art. XXY.], but rather encourages the 
practice of private confession to some “ discreet 
minister.” Ridley expressed himself shortly be¬ 
fore his death in terms very similar to those of 
Luther, as quoted above, with respect to private 
confession; “ Confession unto the minister, which 
is able to instruct, correct, comfort, and inform the 
weak, wounded, and ignorant conscience, indeed I 
ever thought might do much good in Christ’s con¬ 
gregation ; and so I assure you I think unto this 
day” [. Letter to West; Letters of the Martyrs, p. 
30]. For more authorative declarations, see Con¬ 
fession, § 5. Hooker considers that the general 
confession of our daily service is sufficient to cover 
all special acts of confession; and if daily service 
is only a name, yet his opinion holds good with 
respect to weekly serviee. “ The Church of Eng¬ 
land hitherto hath thought it the safer way to 
refer men’s hidden crimes unto God and them- 
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selves only” [bk. vi.], “severely admonishing” the 
guilty that they presume not to approach the Mys¬ 
tery of the Lord’s Supper with an impenitent 
heart; and reserving a particular absolution for 
the confession of those who are to all appearance 
sick unto death. [Hooker, Eccl. Pol. book vi. 
Chrysostom, Jloinil. 31, in Ep. ad llebr.; in 
J’s. lix.; J)e Penn. et Conf.; De Incomp. Dei 
JV. llom. v. ; De Lazaro. Ephr. Syr. Horn. 
Paramct. Mohler, Symbolik, sec. 32, 33. Baur, 
Katliolismus u. Prof, iii., Die Busse. Butler’s 
Analogy, Appendix to, c. ii. p. 1. Bingham’s 
Antiquities. Augusti, K. Archdolog. Bishop 
Jer. Tavlor on Repentance.] 

BE Pit ES E A T ATI O N. The theological use 

of this word by English writers of the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries was, in the strict sense 

' . ° 
of its Latin original, that of “ presenting over 

again” in reality; the subordinate idea of “por¬ 
trayal” as in a picture, being little, if at all, in 
use by them. Thus when Bishop Pearson writes 
“ by virtue of His Death, perpetually represented 
to His Father, ‘ He destroyeth him that hath the 
power of death,’ ” the word refers to our Lord’s 
eontinual pleading of the sacrifice once offered. 
The word is not used in the English Bible, but 
the force of it may be deduced from that of the 
verb “ to present,” which is used in the sense of 
“ to offer ” [Trapao-njerou, Luke ii. 22 ; Bom. xii. 

1 ; 2 Cor. xi. 2]; and also from the participle 
“present,” and the adverb “presently;” the 
latter word always meaning “ now,” and not any 
future time. 

It is of importance to remember this usage of 
the term “representation,” as it is not unfre- 
quently used with reference to the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice; and by losing sight of the sense in 
which the word was understood by former writers, 
modern readers have miderstood “ representa¬ 
tion ” to mean a dramatie or pictorial imitation, 
rather than a real and actual making present, 
and offering over again, of that which is present 
by virtue of the once only offered sacrifice. 

BEPB 0 BAT1 0 A. The Calvinistic doctrine 
that a portion of mankind by the eternal counsel 
or decree of God has .been predestined to eternal 
death. [Calvinism.] 

The first objection against this doctrine is its 
entire want of scriptural proof: had it been a part 
of divine revelation, such a doctrine would not 
only, it may fairly be supposed, have been ex¬ 
pressly stated, but would have been implied 
throughout Scripture, and have coloured (so to 
speak) its teaching generally. On the contrary, 
there is not merely an absence of any direct proof 
or statement of this doctrine in Scripture, but its 
teaching is clearly and expressly contradictory to 
it. The dogma is not only wanting, but what 
we do find in Scripture is inconsistent with it. 
Thus the condemnation of the wicked is not attri¬ 
buted to God’s decree of reprobation, but to their 
own unwillingness to listen to God’s call to repen¬ 
tance, to their own wilful perseverance in sin in 
spite of divine prohibition and warning. God 
has also positively declared Himself unwilling 
that the sinner should die, but rather that he 
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should turn from his sin and be saved [Ezek. 
xviii. 32]. We know also that through divine 
grace, man has the will and the power to repent 
of sin, and to live in obedience to God’s com¬ 
mandments. [E ree-Will.] 

Thus the doctrine of reprobation ean only be 
described as a fearful perversion of the general 
teaching of Seripture; it really sets aside the 
professed object of Christ’s atoning sacrifice [John 
xii. 32], and its universality, which Scripture 
expressly declares [Universal Bedemrtion], and 
is inconsistent moreover with God’s attributes of 
love and justice, either viewed separately, or as 
being harmoniously united in His dealings with 
His creatures. 

BESEBVATIOH. The practice of reserving 
one or both of the elements consecrated at the 
Holy Eucharist for future use, either in divine 
service or in the communion of the sick. Beser- 
vation for either purpose involves the doctrine 
of a “real,” “objective,” Presence of Christ’s 
Body and Blood in the eonseerated elements. 

The early use of this practice is shewn by the 
well-known account which Justin Martyr gives of 
the celebration of the Eucharist, in which he 
says that “ a portion is sent by the deacons to 
those who are absent” \Apol. i. 67]. Eusebius 
quotes also an epistle from Iremeus to Victor, 
Bishop of Borne, in which he refers to the habit 
which bishops had of sending the Eucharist to 
one another at Easter [Euseb. IJist. Eccl. v. 24]. 
The same historian quotes from Dionysius a 
narrative of the martyr Serapion sending a mes¬ 
senger for a priest when he was dying in prison, 
in which the writer says, “ It was night, and the 
priest was sick, . . . but I gave the boy a morsel 
of the Eucharist, telling him to dip it in water, 
and drop it into the mouth of the old man ” 
[Ibid. vi. 44]. This was in the reign of Decius, 
and so about a.d. 250. About the same year 
Cyprian wrote “cum qiuedam arcarn suam in 
qua Domini sanctum fuit,” &c. [De Lapsis, p. 
132, of Pell’s ed. 1682]. And Tertullian, a.d. 
200 : “Bon sciet maritus quid seereto ante om- 
nem cibum gustes 1 ” [Ad Uxorem, lib. ii. e. 5, p. 
190, Bigault], These shew the privilege granted 
to the faithful in private in times of persecution, 
and they must be allowed to presuppose a reser¬ 
vation in the Church. There can hardly have 
been a reservation in private if there had not 
existed a reservation in the Church from which 
the concession to private men might spring. The 
Clementine Constitutions also [viii. 13] order 
the deacons to carry into the Pastophoria what 
remains, and these constitutions are generally 
referred to the end of the second century. 

Early in the fourth century [a.d. 325] we find 
the thirteenth of the Canons of the Council of 
Bicaia ordaining that none, even of the lapsed, 
shall be “ deprived of the last and most necessary 
Viaticum [too TeAevrcuou kcu avayKatordrov 
ecjioSiov yi] d-ocrrepeiuOaL^, but the old canonical 
law shall be observed. . . . Let the bishop, upon 
examination, give the oblation to all who desire 
it at the hour of death.” Taking into account 
the preceding evidence we can hardly refuse to 
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interpret this Uiccne canon of the Viaticum so 
administered as well as of consecration in private. 
The evidence that next meets us greatly strength¬ 
ens this conclusion. Optatus [about a.d. 368] 
speaks of the Donatist bishops being so horribly 
profane as to throw the Eucharist which they found 
in Catholic churches to the dogs. Chrysostom 
[a.d. 404] complains of the soldiers breaking into 
the sanctuary of his church, and spilling upon 
their clothes the Holy Blood of Christ [Ep. ad 
Innocent .]. It is not necessary to give later evi¬ 
dence as regards reservation for the sick. 

Upon this evidence Bona [Rerum Liturg. ii. 
17] and Morinus [De Poenit. viii. 14] state that 
reservation in the Church was designed for com¬ 
munion of the sick, and that the modern custom 
of reservation for communion of the faithful in 
Church “ extra sacrificium ” was first introduced 
by the Mendicant friars, contrary to the Roman 
ritual itself, which lays down that reservation is 
for the sick. Catalani [ Pontificate Pom. tit. 
xviii.; De Benedi.c. Tabernacvli, vol. ii. p. 444, 
ed. 1851] denies this, arguing that Er. Berlendi 
[In celeberrimo Opusculo, De Oblationibm ad 
Altare, Italice scripto, p. 97, ed. second®] has 
shewn that in the fourth century the sacrifice 
was not offered daily at Rome ; while St. Jerome 
[Ep. xxviii. ad Lncinium Poet, and Ep. 1. ad 
Pammackium] witnesses that in his time the 
faithful of Rome communicated daily. If these 
premisses are established the communion must 
have been of the reserved Elements. 

In the fourth century another undoubted pur¬ 
pose of reservation presents itself, that of com¬ 
munion in Lent, and especially on Good Friday. 
In the Greek Church consecration in Lent is 
allowed only on Saturdays, Sundays, and on the 
Feast of the Annunciation. In the Romish 
Church consecration is omitted only on Good 
Friday and Easter Eve. [Missa Pr2ESanctifica- 
toruh.] The fifty-second canon of the Council 
in Trullo enjoined that on every day in the holy 
fast of Lent, excepting the days already named, 
such a liturgy of the presanctified shall be per¬ 
formed ; and canon forty-nine of Laodicea for¬ 
bids the offering of the Eucharist in Lent, except 
on the Sabbath and on the Sunday. Different 
dates, from a.d. 314 to a.d. 366, are assigned to 
the Council of Laodicea. Baronins and Leo 
Allatius adopt the date a.d. 314. Inasmuch as 
this Council was in general for restoring the fail¬ 
ing discipline of the Church, it appears probable 
that reservation in Lent was a primitive custom, 
the observance of which was enforced by this 
canon against a groAving habit of consecration. 
Beveridge, hoAvcvcr, thinks otherwise, and attri¬ 
butes to this canon the institution of the Greek 
custom. It is in favour of his opinion that 
there seems to be no undoubted allusion to this 
custom of an earlier date. Leo Allatius thinks 
that the Missa Pnesanetificatorum is intended 
by Socrates, Avhen he says that at Alexandria 
they had, on Wednesdays and Fridays, all divine 
service except the consecration [Socr. Hist. Eccl. 
v. 22], but this must be considered doubtful. 

From Tertullian, Ambrose, and others, it ap- 
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pears that in the Latin Church the eustom was 
to consecrate as well as to communicate about 
three in the afternoon all the days of Lent [Bing¬ 
ham, xv. 4, 12]. This militates strongly against 
the position of Berlendi named above. It is 
hardly possible to conceive daily consecration in 
Lent and reservation in the rest of the year. 

Upon the Avhole, then, from this evidence it 
may be concluded that reservation for the sick is 
a primitive custom, that reservation in Lent is 
perhaps primitive, certainly of very early date, 
and with regard to Gpod Friday, that the consent 
of East and West must be held to proceed from 
a primitive custom of abstaining from consecra¬ 
tion on that day. But these customs are customs 
of permission, not of obligation; for each inde¬ 
pendent church, as a steward of God’s mysteries, 
lias the poAver of adopting consecration or reser- 
\ r ation as it may judge expedient. 

From these conclusions Ave may pass to the 
other purposes of reservation, or permissible 
ends of reservation, Avhen the principle is estab¬ 
lished. 

1 . The eonsecrated elements remaining that 
which they Averc made by consecration, and their 
presence being the sacramental presence of Christ, 
that adoration of Christ which is proper to the 
Eucharist is also to be continued. Hence piety 
appears to suggest that the reserved sacrament 
may be openly kept in the Church for the per¬ 
petual Eucharistic adoration of the faithful. 

The earliest evidence on this point is that of 
the Clementine Constitutions before quoted. 
There is some doubt about the meaning of the 
word “ Pastophoria.” 1 But it can hardly be 
denied that the constitution speaks of bearing the 
elements into a secluded place, a eliapel or sacra- 
rium of reservation. But the pious feeling of 
the faithful soon led to the use of a Ciborium in 
the open Church, a Columba, or Turris, or Arma¬ 
rium at the foot of the Cross; the form being 
immaterial, the principle being the maintenance 
in public of the sacramental presence of the 
reservation for perpetual Eucharistic adoration, 
and as the centre of Christian unity. The ex¬ 
amples of this custom begin about the middle of 
the fifth century, and are numerous -in the sixth 
century. 

2. In the next place, may the host be carried 
out of the Church for any other purpose than 
the communion of the sick 1 If (as avc have said) 
the reserved sacrament retains the sacramental 
presence of Christ, its proper place appears to be 
in the congregation assembled in Christ’s name, 
that is, ordinarily, in the Church. But if the 
congregation, for purposes of worship , leave the 
Church, it would appear that the sacramental 
presence, the centre of their unity, may piously 
be borne with them. It is fearful to think of 
the consecrated host carried in proeession merely 
to add to the pomp of an emperor or a bishop; 
but our sense of this abuse does not prevent us 

1 “ S. Hieronymus in caput xl. Ezcchielis, sacrarium 
inquit, in quo jaeet Corpus Christi qui verus est Ecclesiae 
et auimarum nostrarum Sponsus, proprie thalamum seu 
■jraarofipLov appellari ” [Catalani]. 
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from conceiving, nor is it difficult to conceive, a 
body of Christian men in the procession of a 
litany holily and without superstition bearing 
with them the centre and symbol of their unity 
in Christ. 1 

Upon the whole, then, we may conclude that 
reservation for communion of the sick is a primi¬ 
tive custom, but not obligatory ; it being in the 
power of the Church to consecrate instead, as 
occasion requires : and that the power of reserv¬ 
ing being thus granted, other ends naturally and 
piously follow from it, which are at the discretion 
of the Church. [Missa Pr/ESanctificatorum. 
Missa Sicca.] 

RESERVATION OF BENEFICES. A pri¬ 
vilege which the Pope assumes of reserving to 
himself the collation to any benefice on its be¬ 
coming vacant, thus superseding its legitimate 
patron. 

In this, as in purely spiritual things, the Papacy 
appears as the competitor or antagonist of the 
episcopate. In the earlier ages the bishops were 
the ordinary collators to all benefices. Their 
rights were narrowed by the growth of lay-patron¬ 
age, which sprung up earlier in the East than in 
the West. But the chief infringements of their 
rights were by the Popes, whose claims were 
adverse, indeed, both to ecclesiastical and lay 
patrons, but were more successful against the 
former than against the latter. 

The history of these encroachments begins 
with Gregory VII. [a.d. 1073], who asserts the 
power of the Holy See to create new abbeys, to 
divide rich bishoprics, and unite poor ones. But 
he lays no claim to a universal right of patronage. 
Hadrian IY. [a.d. 1154] appears first to have 
prayed, requested, and at last commanded the 
ordinaries to confer benefices by his recommenda¬ 
tion. Alexander III. [a.d. 1159] not merely 
issued such mandates, but also sent officers to 
enforce their execution. He also compelled pre¬ 
bendaries to grant pensions to clerks of his nom¬ 
ination. Innocent III. [a.d. 1198] first asserted 
for the supreme pontiff the plenary power of dis¬ 
posing of all benefices, for the advantage of such 
persons as shoidd have deserved well of the See 
of Rome. Clemeut IV. [a.d. 1265] reserved to 
himself all benefices of which the possessors died 
at Rome. 2 Clement Y. [a.d. 1305] systematized 
the practice of holding benefices in commendam, 


1 For carrying the host in procession see A. Rocea, 
C<mtnc.nl.arms de S. S. Ghristi Corpore li. Ponfificibus 
iter eonfieientibus prceferendo, Works, voL i. p. 33; also 
Haskell, Monumenta Pdtualia, iii. 366. There ean be 
little hesitation in pronouncing the interment of the 
reserved host with the dead a gross abuse and profana¬ 
tion [see Bingham, XV. iv. 20]. 

2 This is stated with some bitterness by the Roman 
Catholie author of The Pope and the Couneil, “Mean¬ 
while the Popes had another gate open for attaining rights 
of patronage. A great number of bishops and prelates 
were drawn to Rome and detained there by processes 
spun out interminably. They died oif by shoals in that 
unhealthy city, the home of fevers, as Peter Damiani 
calls it, and now suddenly a new papal right was devised, 
of giving away all benefices vacated by the death or 
-resignation of their oeeupants at Rome. Clement IV. 
announced it to the world in 1266, while at the same 
time broadly affirming the right of the Pope to give away 
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dispensing with the canons against pluralities 
and non-residence. John XXII., his successor 
[a.d. 1316], not ouly extended the special reserva¬ 
tion to whole dioceses, Aquileia, Milan, Ravenna, 
Genoa, and Pisa, but proclaimed the papal reser¬ 
vation of all benefices vacated by promotions 
through the grace of the Roman See, and of all 
bishoprics in Christendom. 

Thus the claim of the Holy See to appoint to 
all benefices was worked out into the abuses of 
reservations, provisions, dispensations, annates, 
commendams, pluralities. The claim was origi¬ 
nally based on the doctrine of Gregory the Great, 
“ Quisquis digit, praesentat, iustituit, prmferro 
tenctur indigno dignum, digno digniorem.” For 
the prerogative might seem necessarily vested in 
the universal bishop, enabling him by his higher 
episcopal authority to place the worthiest man 
in every office or function of the Universal Church 
[Thomassinus, Veins at Nova Disciplina, part ii. 
lib. i. cap. xxxvii. Milman, Hist.Led. Christ., xiii. 
10, note, p. 312, vol. viii. ed. 1867]. And as an ex¬ 
ample of the better working of the system may bo 
quoted the conduct of Benedict XII. [a.d. 1335], 
whose decretal, Ad regimen, embraces many reser¬ 
vations both old and new, but who was resolutely 
superior to the papal vice of nepotism; and of 
whom the continuators of Baronins justly ob¬ 
serve, that he made these reservations for no 
other end than to give the benefices to the most 
worthy. But this is a rare example. 

Against the system of reservations reforming 
councils were powerless. That of Vienne, for ex¬ 
ample [a.d. 1311], attempted in vain to deal with 
it. Immediately after, in 1313, Clement V. re¬ 
served the archbishopric of Canterbury, and in 
1314 Walter Reynolds was translated from Wor¬ 
cester by papal provision. 

Resistance was successful only when the powers 
of states were called into action. In France these 
papal abuses led to the Pragmatic Sanction. In 
England they were met by the Statutes of Pro¬ 
visors. 3 Of these there is a series from 25 Ed. 
III., Stat. 6 [a.d. 1350], to 3 Heu. V., c. 4 [a.d. 
1415]. The first of these is that which is known 
as the Statute of Provisors. By it in case the 
Pope collated to any archbishopric, bishopric, 
dignity, or benefice in disturbance of free elections, 
collations or presentations, the collation to such 
benefice was to escheat to the Crown for one turn. 
Pro visors were to be arrested and brought in to 
answer; if convicted, to be imprisoned till they 
had paid fine to the king at his will, and made 
“ gree to the party that should feel himself 
grieved” [Gibson, Codex, tit. iii. cap. i., where 
see the petitions against provisions]. The later 
statutes confirm and enforce this, and add penalties 
for cognate offences. 

While the papal reservations were one of the 

all Churclx offices without distinction ” [transl. 1863, p. 
175]. 

3 “ Provisores dieuutur, qui vel Episeopatum vel 
Eeelesiastieam aliam dignitatem in Romana Curia sibi 
ambiebant de futuro, quod ex gratia expeetativa nuneu- 
parunt: quia usque dum vacaret, expectandum esset" 
[Spelman, GAas.]. 
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leading subjects in the concordats between differ¬ 
ent states and the see of Romo [Concordat], the 
Council of Trent endeavoured to reform their 
abuses. The ma tter was certainly included, though 
not specified, in the first article of reformation pro¬ 
posed by the Emperor’s ambassadors, which was, 
that the Pope ■would be content to make a just 
reformation of himself and the court of Rome. 
It was specified by the Spaniards, w r ho spoke of 
divers abuses, and shewed that the fountain of 
them all was the court of Rome, which is not 
only corrupt in itself, but the cause of deformation 
in all churches; and particularly the usurpation 
of the episcopal authority by reservations, which 
if it were not restored, and the court deprived of 
that which they have taken from bishops, it 
would be impossible the abuses should be re¬ 
dressed [Sarpi’s Hist, by Brent, pp. 513, 588]. 
In the twenty-fourth session, De Reformations , it 
was decreed that no ecclesiastical person, though a 
cardinal, shall have more than one benefice; that 
candidates and presentees shall be examined, and 
not admitted unless found to be fit; that expeeta- 
tive graces for benefices shall not be granted 
hereafter, nor auy other extending to benefices 
not yet vacant, and that mental reservations shall 
be prohibited. [ Decretum de Ref., sess. xxiv. c. 
xvii. xviii. xix.] 

The rules regarding collations to benefices in 
the different states of Europe may be seen in the 
Report, of a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the regulation of Roman Catholic subjects, 
a.d. 1816. 

RESERVE. That which is now called “the 
doctrine of reserve” is an example of the mode 
in which truths which w r ere once latent in the 
Catholic faith develope themselves into distinct 
articles of doctrine. That God had alw r ays exer¬ 
cised reserve in the communication of religious 
knowledge to mankind, and that the Saviour had 
not only done the same in His intercourse with 
the world, but also charged His Apostles to act 
upon the same principle, may be deduced from 
Holy Scripture. This had never been contro¬ 
verted, and therefore had never been termed a 
doctrine until about thirty years ogo. In 1839, 
Ho. 80 of the Tracts for the Times appeared, 
of which Isaac Williams was the author. The 
title which this tract bore was, On Reserve in 
communicating Religious Knowledge, and in it the 
principle of reserve which pervades all God’s 
dealings was contrasted with the free circulation 
of the Scriptures, the education of children in all 
the doctrines of the Christian faith without pro¬ 
vision for their leading holy lives at liome, and 
the prevalent opinion that no sermon could be 
profitable in which the doctrine of the Atonement 
was not the prevailing theme. This was followed 
by Tract 87, in which the Disciplina Arcani of 
the ancient Church, and many passages from the 
Fathers, were produced as evidence of the anti¬ 
quity and universality of this doctrine.. A warm 
controversy arose, but, as it was not the theory 
of reserve so much as its practical application 
which aroused it, the excitement was soon 
allayed, and in a few years the controversy was 
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scarcely ever heard of. The doctrine may rather 
be called the observation of God’s dealings with 
men, of •which the following particulars may be 
given. 

I. That God revealed Himself only gradually 
to the tcorld. The Father was first made known, 
afterwards the Son, and lastly, the Holy Ghost; 
and in the days which preceded the Mosaic dis¬ 
pensation it was not to all men, but to a faithful 
few, as to Hoali, Abraham, and Lot, that He re¬ 
vealed Himself. 

II. Thcd under the Mosaic dispensation the 
revelation of religious truth was veiled under the 
types and shadows of the Law. The Jews gene¬ 
rally regarded only the outward rites, but those 
who were taught of God saw something deeper 
than the external sign, and looked through it to 
the fulfilment which it was to receive under the 
Gospel dispensation. This was the secret of the 
Lord which was with them that feared Him. It 
was, for instance, of long life and an inheritance 
in Canaan that God spake openly, but there were 
those who could interpret them as signs of an un¬ 
ending life in heaven. 

III. In all God's providential acts it is the 
same. He is a God that liideth Himself. He 
reveals Himself only as men have faith to receive 
Him, and the same dispensation in which He 
manifests Himself to one blinds yet more en¬ 
tirely the heart of another. If He were to reveal 
Himself openly and be rejected, the guilt of the 
sinner would be overwhelming, and therefore He 
hides Himself from men who are not prepared to 
receive Him. 

IY. When our Saviour teas on earth the same 
principle was manifested in His intercourse with 
men. His glory was hidden from the world and 
only revealed to the favoured disciples when He 
was transfigured before them. In the performance 
of His miracles He did not seek observation ; 
and the devils He charged that they should not 
make Him known. He enjoined secrecy on some 
whom He had miraculously cured. He spoke 
unto His disciples as they were able to bear it, 
not telling them of His sufferings until He had 
first prepared them for the announcement. He 
spoke to the people in parables, but the explana¬ 
tion he reserved for His disciples, and He tolc 
them that if they would know the doctrine they 
must first do the will of God. After His resurrec¬ 
tion, moreover, He did not manifest Himself unto 
the world, but unto witnesses chosen before of 
God. In all this there appeal’s a studied conceal¬ 
ment united to an earnest desire to reveal Him¬ 
self. The reason of this was, that the full mani¬ 
festation of Himself as the Son of God would 
have increased the guilt of those who received 
Him not, and therefore He concealed Himself 
from those who ■were without the moral qualifi¬ 
cations ■which enabled them to receive them. 
Even to His disciples Ilis words were as dark 
sayings, and many of them remained so until the 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit were 
shed abroad in their hearts. 

Y. This principle of reserve Tie enjoined upon 
His apostles, when he forbade them to cast jiearls 
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before swine, or (jive that which teas holy unto dogs. 
We find, therefore, in the sermons of the Apostles, 
recorded in the Acts, a remarkable absence of the 
deepest and holiest truths of the Gospel. It was 
some simple fact that they insisted on, such as the 
Resurrection or the Messiahsliip of Christ. There 
was a difference between the sermons which they 
preached to the unbaptized and those that were 
designed to edify believers. And even to them 
the deepest mysteries of the Gospel were not all 
at once unfolded, but instruction was suited to 
the moral capacity of hearers for receiving it. 
There was milk for babes and strong meat for 
those of full stature. Ileb. v. 12. [Dtsciplina 
Arcani. Tracts for the Times, 80, 87. Isaac 
Williams on the Study of the Gospels, part ii.] 

RESERVED CASES. Great crimes reserved 
for the spiritual cognizance, first, of the Pope or 
his legate, secondly, of the ordinary. 

The Council of Trent, in dealing with this 
question, stated the general principle that the 
absolution must needs be ineffectual which is 
pronounced by a priest to those over whom he 
has no ordinary or delegated jurisdiction; then 
that it is right that absolution for greater crimes 
should be given only to the higher order of 
priests; that accordingly the Pope, by virtue of 
his supremo authority, rightly reserves certain 
cases to himself; that bishops, “quando omnia 
qum a Deo sunt constituta sunt,” have a superior 
power, “supra reliquos inferiores sacerdotes,” 
especially as regards those crimes which are 
punishable by excommunication; that this re¬ 
servation is valid, not only “ in externa politic,” 
but also “ coram Deo,” there being, however, no 
reservation “in articulo mortis.” Pounded upon 
this decree is the canon against those who deny 
the power of reservation. [Cone. Trid., sess. 
xiv.; De Poen. Dec. c. vii. can. xi.] 

I. The cases reserved to the Pope are twenty- 
five in number; and the catalogue of them is in¬ 
structive. [1] Laying violent hands on clergy or 
monks; [2] hostile aggression on a cardinal; [3] 
or on a bishop; [4] simony and “confidentia 1 
realis;” [5] arson, when the criminal has been 
publicly denounced; [6] spoliation of church 
goods; [7] falsifying papal letters; [8] com¬ 
munion of a clergyman with an excommunicate; 
[9] partaking in the crime for which a man is 
under papal excommunication; [10] compelling 
to celebrate divine offices in a place under inter¬ 
dict; [11] excommunicates remaining in church 
after warning; [12] administration by Religious 
of sacraments without leave of parish priest, and 
unlicensed absolving from canonical or synodical 
sentences; [13] supplying infidels with arms; 
[14] secular clergy inducing men to bind them¬ 
selves to be interred in their churches; [15] 
without license giving absolution in reserved 
cases; [16] taking fee or reward for receiving 
into a religious society ;■ [17] religious mendicants 
passing into another order, except the Carthusian, 
and the receiving them; [18] charging with 
heresy the affirmers of the Immaculate Conception 

1 Compare the “mental reservation” of benefices for¬ 
bidden at Trent. [Reservation of Benefices.] 
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of the Blessed Virgin; [19] malicious delay of 
judgment in beneficiary matters; [20] Religious 
betaking themselves without license to infidel 
lands; [21] mangling the dead to carry their 
bones elsewhere for interment; [22] coining in 
Prance; [23] doing papal business by proxy; 
24] inquisitors neglecting their duty through 
humanity; [25] buying justice or favour in the 
court of Rome. 

These cases may be seen, as stated at length, 
with the authority for each, in Richard et Giraud, 
Bibliotheque Sacrec, art. Cas Reserves. 

II. The cases reserved to ordinaries vary in 
some measure according to the customs of diilerent 
dioceses. A specified list may be seen in John¬ 
son’s Canons, a.d. 1363, Constit. 5. [Constitu¬ 
tions of Thoresby, Archbishop of York.] Gross 
sins of violence, lust, blasphemy, perjury, sorcery, 
breach of lawful vov r s, falsifying documents, 
offences against the rules of holy orders or of the 
sacraments, are reserved. 

The chief rules regarding reservations are the 
following:—Xo venial sin can be reserved, be¬ 
cause confession of it is not compulsory. Xo sin 
whatever of a man “ in articulo mortis ” can be re¬ 
served. The sin must be consummated, not merely 
attempted, and a sin not merely of will, but of 
word or action. It must also be sufficiently 
proved. The terms of a permission to absolve in 
such cases are to be liberally construed. Xo 
argument is to be drawn from a comparison ot 
sins as to what is reserved and what is not re¬ 
served. Under the ages of fourteen and twelve, 
for male and female, there is no reservation. 

This reservation of eases, as matters of spiritual 
cognizance, is distinct from the earlier reference 
of causes to the appellate jurisdiction of Rome. 
Xo very high antiquity appears to be claimed for 
the power. The exercise of it is stated to be from 
the eleventh century, the Councils of Vienne 
[a.d. 1311] and of Arles [a.d. 1260] being 
quoted. 

RESTITUTIOX is the making reparation or 
satisfaction to another for injuries done to him, 
and is reckoned an essential part of repentance 
by moral theologians of every school. 

The Mosaic Law contained very particular and 
exact details in respect to the duty of restitution. 
If a man stole an ox, he was to restore fivefold, 
or a sheep, fourfold, but if the theft was found 
in the hands of the thief, he was to restore 
double [Exod. xxii. 1-4]. Restitution was also 
required in the ease of other injuries, and the 
circumstances of different cases are specified as 
minutely as in the penitentials of the Christian 
Church. 

The principle of restitution being part of the 
moral law of Moses, was adopted in the Christian 
Church. It was inculcated by our Lord [Matt, 
v. 23-26]. Zaceheus not only gave half his goods 
to the poor, but restored fourfold to any one whom 
he had formerly wronged. In Eph. iv. 28, St. 
Paid shews how the principle of restitution was 
to be extended. He v r ho had once been a robber 
must not only cease from theft, but must labour 
with his hands that he might restore wdiat he had 
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■wrongfully taken away, but in ease those whom 
he had wronged could not be found, restitution 
should be made to the poor. 

In the Triclentine Catechism, part ii. q. 73, it 
is taught that absolution cannot be given to men 
who do not promise to make restitution. There 
are seven kinds of persons besides the actual per¬ 
petrators of an injury of whom restitution must 
bo required:—1. Those who commanded a wrong 
to be done. 2. Those who persuaded others to 
do it. 3. Those who consented to it. 4. Those 
who partook of the gains. 5. Those who did not 
prevent it when it was in their power to do so. 
G. Those who knew of the deed when it was done 
and did not declare it, or pretended that they 
were ignorant of it. 7. Those who fostered or 
concealed the doer of the wrong [Tridentine Cate¬ 
chism, part iii. cap. 8]. Sons and wives inheriting 
ill-gotten gains are bound to make restitution. 
The duty of restitution also extends to the repair, 
as far as possible, of injuries inflicted on the souls 
of others by evil example, bad advice, &e. 

Although the Church of England has put forth 
no authoritative statement on the subject of resti¬ 
tution, with the exception of the Homily on repen¬ 
tance, yet all divines have agreed that without 
this repentance cannot be sincere or acceptable to 
God. It is one of those moral questions in which 
the statements of the Churches of England and 
Home essentially agree, although their modes of 
definition may differ; for that which, according to 
the English view, belongs to amendment of life, 
is, according to the Iloman view, a part of satis¬ 
faction, which is but another term for amend¬ 
ment of life. In the book which Henry VIII. 
wrote against Luther, he charged him with mis¬ 
representing the Church, by affirming that the 
people were not instructed in the necessity of 
reforming their manners. “ This,” said the king, 
“ is a notorious calumny, for what priest was ever 
so ignorant as to enjoin penance for former mis¬ 
carriage, and at the same time give an indulgence 
for repetition 1 What priest, when he gives 
absolution, does not suggest those words of our 
blessed Saviour, ‘Go, and sin no more?’ Who 
does not put his penitent in mind of St. Paul’s 
exhortation, ‘As ye have yielded your members 
servants unto iniquity, even so now yield your 
members servants unto holiness!’ What con¬ 
fessor is unacquainted with St. Gregory’s descrip¬ 
tion of repentance! ‘ To repent,’ says this Father, 
‘ is to lament our faults and not repeat them, for 
he that returns to the commission of what he is 
sorry for, either knows nothing of repentance or 
else dissembles in his compunction.’ ” [Taylor’s 
Holy Living, c. iii. sect. 4. Method of Devotion 
for dick and Dying Persons, by Dr. W. Asslieton, 
a. i). 1706. Visitatio Injirmorum, Cope and 


Stretton, p. G14.] 

RESTORATION OF THE CPEATUPE. 
[Spirit. Hew Creation.] 

RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. Very early 
in the course of our Lord’s ministry the Jews 
asked Him for a “ sign” by which to vindicate 
His authoritative act in clearing the temple, and 
our Lord gave them, in mystical language, that of 
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His resurrection, “ Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will raise it up” [John ii. 19], words 
which the Evangelist says “ He spake of the 
temple of His Body.” Later on in His ministry, 
when a similar demand Avas made by “ certain of 
the Scribes and Pharisees,” “ He ansivered and 
said unto them, An evil and adulterous generation 
seeketli after a sign; and there shall no sign be 
given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas: 
for as Jonas Avas three days and three nights in 
the Avhale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be 
three days and three nights in the heart of the 
earth ” [Matt. xii. 39, 40]. To His disciples He 
spoke Avitli greater plainness, ending the prediction 
of His Passion Avith the Avords “ and the third day 
He shall rise again” [Matt. xvi. 21, xx. 19; 
Markviii. 31, ix. 31, x. 34; Luke xviii. 33]. The 
disciples “ understood not that saying,” “ ques¬ 
tioning one Avitli another Avliat the rising from 
the dead should mean” [Mark ix. 10, 32]; and 
the understanding of the Avords seems only to have 
come to them Avlien recalled by the angel to 
the memory of those Avho Avent to the empty tomb 
[Luke xxiv. 7, 8]. But our Lord seems to have 
made the idea of His Resurrection familiar to them 
and to the JeAVS as if it Averc the foundation stone 
of doctrine respecting His AA T ork, and the croAvning 
evidence respecting His person. So familiar had 
it become to the JeAvs that the saying as to the 
temple Avas brought against Him by His accusers 
[Matt. xxvi. 61]; and after His Crucifixion the 
Sanhedrim made His Avords, “After three days I 
Avill rise again,” their plea for the placing of a 
Roman guard over the sepulchre [Matt, xxvii. 
G3-66]. 

The CA r ent Avhicli our Lord thus predicted Avas 
one of a surprising character, and one Avhich could 
only be believed on very strong e vidence: and 
yet its actual accomplishment Avas at once estab¬ 
lished as a fact Avhicli rested on evidence that 
could not be confuted; a fact acknoAvledged by 
t hose Avho had set the Avatcli and sealed the stone, 
publicly declared Avithout fear of contradiction by 
St. Peter, Avithin tAvo months’ time, in the streets 
of the city AAdiero Christ had been conspicuously 
put to death; made the groat subject of Apostolic 
preaching AAdien they Avent forth among JeAvs and 
Gentiles “preaching Jesus and the resurrection 
from the dead ; ” and declared by St. Paul to be 
so completely the corner stone of Christian doc¬ 
trine that he could say, “ If Christ be not risen 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain” [1 Cor. xv. 14], Such an unfaltering and 
unreserved declaration of our Lord’s resurrection, 
as an actual fact, shews that the proof of it Avas of 
a character that made it incontrovertible, and a 
short recapitulation of the evidence as it has come 
doAvn to us—there may haA'C been much more 
extant in Apostolic times—may not be Avithout 
its value in days Avhen assertions are made that 
arc, in reality, of a most uhhistorical kind, calling 
in question the truth so universally confessed in 
all ages by the Church. 

This evidence of our Lord’s Resurrection begins 
Avith the fact of His burial. In respect to this 
the unbelief of a large portion of the Sanhedrim 
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in the mission of Jesus led them to take steps 
which formed a remarkable and most important 
link in the‘chain of proof. They made an official 
representation to the Roman governor that Jesus 
1 laving predicted His resurrection they feared His 
disciples might steal away His dead body with 
the view of proving by its absence that His words 
had come true. “ Sir, we remember that that 
deceiver said, while He was yet alive, After three 
days I will rise again. Command therefore that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third day, 
lest His disciples come by night, and steal Him 
away, and say unto the people, He is risen from 
the dead: so the last error shall be worse than 
the first” [Matt, xxvii. G3, G4]. Pilate acceded 
to their request, giving them a “ watch ” or guard 
of four soldiers, and bade them “ make it as sure 
as ye can. So they went and made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch.” 
Before doiug this they would certainly make sure 
that the body of Jesus was actually in the sepul¬ 
chre and, having clone so, this evidence of its 
deposit there was confirmed by the seal of the 
Sanhedrim affixed to the stone with Avhicli the 
mouth of the tomb was closed. In the morning, 
however, some of the Roman soldiers who had 
formed the watch came and told the chief priests 
of .the appearance of the angel, the rolling away 
of the stone, and the resurrection to life of Him 
Whose death and burial had been so authorita¬ 
tively evidenced by the Roman governor and by 
themselves. They had no doubt as to the truth¬ 
fulness of the soldiers’ story, but at once assembled 
the Sanhedrim again, and having “taken counsel, 
they gave large money unto the soldiers, saying, 
Say ye, His disciples came by night, and stole 
Him away while eve slept; ” and because such 
misconduct on the part of Roman soldiers was 
punishable with death they added, “ And if this 
come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade 
him, and secure you” [Matt, xxviii. 11-14]. The 
soldier's took the money and did as they were 
taught, and the story was “ commonly reported ” 
among the Jews. And yet few could have 
believed a story which was so full of the grossest 
improbabilities. “The fabrication was an idle 
tale, because it is impossible to imagine that 
while four soldiers Avere slumbering at their post, 
a stone that Avas too heavy for the united strength 
of three Avomen to move, should have been rolled 
aside Avithout rousing the sleeping guard; and 
that the dead body should have been removed 
from the sepulchre by a party of the disciples, 
Avith so little sound of voice or foot as not to 
betray the act. It Avas idle, for the disci])les had 
forsaken the Lord and lied, and a deed, that 
required no common amount of courage and dar¬ 
ing, Avas ascribed to men Avho Avere so broken in 
spirit and lost to hope, that when they began to 
rally after the resurrection of the Lord, and to 
meet together, still it Avas Avith ‘ closed doors, for 
fear of the JeAvs.’ It Avas hardly in this spirit 
that they could have gone forth at the dead of 
night, through a city thronged Avith paschal 
devotees, and braved the danger of a certain 
collision Avith four armed and reckless soldiers, 
017 
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Avhom they kneAV to be faithfully Avatcliing over 
their trust. It Avas idle, again, because from the 
dawn of day the attention of a Avliole population 
must have been turned upon these few men by 
the marvellous story; and Avhat hope could they 
have had of effectually concealing the stolen body, 
or of guarding against its production in evidence 
of their deed 1 ? It Avas idle, again, because the 
Roman governor, Pilate, could not fail to hear of 
an event that had been discussed by a special 
meeting of the Sanhedrim, and had become a 
matter of public notoriety in a city filled Avith 
his agents and emissaries. The very statement 
Avhereby the Jews attempted to account for the 
grave despoiled of its tenant, if it had been less 
a fiction, Avould have involved the necessity of a 
public inquiry and a public example. The four 
soldiers would have been amenable to punish¬ 
ment for their remissness, and the disciples for 
their daring crime against the majesty of tho 
Roman laAvs. Whether or no the rulers per¬ 
suaded the Roman governor and secured the 
soldiery avo knoAv not; but avo do knoAv, that tho 
disciples Avere never taxed Avith the offence by 
Pilate; they never attempted to secrete them¬ 
selves, nor to escape home to the rocky shores of 
the Lake of Gennesareth. They remained for a 
Aveek at least, Avhere guilty men Avould never 
have been found, at Jerusalem. But it is need¬ 
less to multiply reasons to shew the infatuation 
and Avant of common forethought in the JeAvisli 
council, Avhen they put their money into tho 
hands, and this self-convicting falsehood into the 
mouths, of the Roman soldiers; truly it was an 
‘ open triumph ’ that they Avere giving to the 
Christian cause” [Harvey’s Creeds, p. 352]. 

The heathen soldiers seem to have been eye¬ 
witnesses of the Resurrection; or if, in their 
terror at the sight of the angel, they failed to see 
the revived body of Jesus passing from the sepul¬ 
chre, the supernatural circumstances and the 
empty sepulchre convinced them beyond doubt 
of the fact. But Avliether or not they saAv the 
risen body of Jesus, it Avas soon made visible to 
some of His disciples. At day-daAvn on Easter 
morning Mary Magdalen, Mary the mother of 
James, Salome, Joanna, “and other Avomen that 
Avere Avitli them ” [Matt, xxviii. 1; Mark xvi. 1 ; 
Luke xxiv. 1, 10], Avent to the sepulchre for the 
purpose of embalming the Holy Body of their 
Lord, not knowing all the details of His hurried 
burial, nor of the Sanhedrim seal and the Roman 
guard. On their Avay they ask Avho is to move 
away the heavy stone for them : but they find it 
already moved, and an angel announces to them 
that He Whom they seek is not there but risen. 
“ Come, see the place Avhere the Lord lay.” And 
Avlien they entered in they “found not the body 
of the Lord Jesus.” 1 This visit of the holy 
Avomen to the tomb Avas shortly folloAved by that 
of St. Peter and St. John, who also Avent Avitliin, 

1 Some consider that there Avere two separate com¬ 
panies of women, Avho each brought spiees, the one led 
by Mary Magdalen, the other by Joanna the wife of 
llerod’s steAvard. [See Greswell’s Harm. Evangel. 393, 
and Dissert, iii. 257.] 
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and found that the body of Jesus was gone, but 
that the linen cloths which had been wrapped 
about it were laid there in an orderly manner, 
doubtless by the angels who had taken the place 
of the Roman guard. 

So far the evidence, to the disciples at least, 
was chiefly of a negative kind: they saw the 
empty sepulchre, and wore told that Jesus had 
risen. But positive evidence was given within a 
very short time afterwards by the appearance of 
the risen Jesus Himself; and this evidence was 
repeated over and over again during the space of 
forty days; ten such appearances before His 
ascension being recorded. 

The first of all His disciples who actually saw 
the risen Jesus was Mary Magdalen, to whom He 
spoke, but whom He forbad to touch Him [Mark 
xvi. 9-11; John xx. 11-18], On the same day 
He was seen, and entertained by the two dis¬ 
ciples at Ernmaus [Mark xvi. 12 ; Luke xxiv. 13], 
appearing also to Simon [Luke xxiv. 34], and to 
ten of the eleven remaining apostles [1 Cor. xv. 
5], to whom collectively He proved that He was 
not a spirit, but the same Jesus Whom they had 
known so long. “ Behold My hands and My 
feet, that it is I Myself: handle hie and see ; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see Me 
have. And when He had thus spoken He 
shewed them His hands and His feet;” and for 
more effectual confirmation of His bodily reality, 
took from their hands “ a piece of broiled fish 
and of an honeycomb, and did eat before them” 
[Luke xxiv. 36-43; John xx. 19, 20]. On the 
octave of that first Easter Day our Lord again 
appeared among the apostles, when St. Thomas, 
who had not been with the other ten before, was* 
now present; and a fresh confirmation of the 
reality was given to take away the incredulity of 
that apostle, u Reach hither thy finger, and behold 
My hands ; and reach hither thy hand and thrust 
it into My side; and be not faithless, but believ¬ 
ing” [John xx. 26, 27]. A sixth time Jesus 
appeared to the eleven on “ the mountain in 
Galilee where He had appointed them” to meet 
Him [Matt, xxviii. 16]. A seventh time He was 
seen by “above five hundred brethren at once;” 
then by St. James [1 Cor. xv. 6, 7] ; a ninth 
time by seven of the apostles at the Sea of Tibe¬ 
rias [John xxi. 1, 2], “ the third time ” to them 
in one collected body; and lastly by all the 
apostles again, when He ascended up to heaven 
in tlicir sight [Luke xxiv. 50], 

During the succession of interviews with His 
apostles and other disciples, our Lord condescended 
to give them proofs, that there was a perfect 
identity between His human nature before and 
after His resurrection. This was a fact so wonder¬ 
ful and so seemingly improbable to those who 
had as yet no clear understanding what the resur¬ 
rection of the body meant that the apostles were 
only led to a perfect conviction of it by a gradual 
re-assertion of our Lord’s Manhood and Godhead, 
lie was made known to them first by the recog¬ 
nition of His love. ITis sheep know Ilis voice, 
and He calloth them by their name. So in the 
garden He said, “ Alary,” and in the upper cham- 
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ber, “ Peace be unto you.” He revealed Himself 
in the breaking of bread as the same Jesus Who 
liad given them the tokens of His love on the eve 
of the Passover, saying, “ This is My Body,” “ This 
is My Blood.” He convinced them, still probably 
doubting the reality of what they saw—because 
His glorified body passed in and out uncontrolled 
by the laws of ordinary corporeal substance,—that 
He was not merely the spirit of Jesus, but the 
very Man in body and soul Who had been nailed 
to the Cross, and had cried, “ Esther, into Thy 
hands I commend My spirit.” And by the evi¬ 
dence of a wondrous miracle in which He displayed 
His providential power over the natural world, 
they were taught that the perfect Man was still 
the perfect God. In all this it was shewn that He 
Who had risen the third day from the dead, was 
in person, and power, and love, the very Jesus 
Who had been taken down from the Cross and 
laid in the cave of the rock, He Who came down 
from heaven, was Incarnate, and made Alan; and 
by such evidence, as well, perhaps, as by much 
more which is unrecorded, “ He shewed Himself 
alive after His passion ” to His apostles “ by 
many infallible proofs ” [Acts i. 3], so that they 
could go forth to the world with the fullest con¬ 
fidence in the truth of His resurrection, and act 
on His words, “ Ye are witnesses of these things” 
[Luke xxiv. 48; Acts i. 8, ii. 32, iii. 15, x. 40, 
41]. They could henceforth declare not only the 
love of One Who had died, but the power of One 
Who had risen again. 

For that Resurrection was, in fact, a triumphant 
victory over death, which had hitherto been con¬ 
quering men ever since the Fall. Christ had 
within Him an inalienable principle of life, so 
that “ it was not possible that He should be 
holden of death” [Acts ii. 24], He willed that 
His holy body should be separated from His soul, 
but it neither was nor could be any more separ¬ 
ated from His Divine nature, and when by His 
descent into hell He had begun His victory in 
the world of spirits, then the will of His Godhead 
united body and soul together again; and His 
reappearance among men assured them of the 
truth contained in His own words, “ I have power 
to lay down ” My life, “ and I have power to 
take it again” [John x. 18], When therefore 
He said, “ Because I live,” His words are such as 
those of the Evangelist, “ In Him was life ” 
[John i. 4], and they were meant to convey the 
■truth which He taught at other times when He 
said, “ I am the resurrection and the life ” 
[John xi. 25] ; “ As the Father hath life in Him¬ 
self, so hath He given to the Son to have life in 
Himself” [John v. 26], And as often as He 
alluded to the resurrection of the faithful dead, 
He named it as a consequence flowing from the 
life which is inherent in Himself. When there¬ 
fore it is said that God the Father raised Christ 
from the dead [Gal. i. 1], it is not to be under¬ 
stood as an act of the First Person of the Blessed 
Trinity apart from our Lord’s divine nature : but 
as one in which there was a perfect co-operation, 
so that the Lord’s own words, “ Destroy this 
Temple, and in three days I will raise it up” 
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[-J 0 I 111 ii. 19], were equally fulfilled, when He 
raised that Temple in which “ dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ” [Col. ii. 9] by 
the will and act of that Godhead. 

This complete evidence of our Lord’s resurrec¬ 
tion was then given to His Apostles, and through 
them to the Church, first, as a confirmation of 
His previous mission, so that there might be no 
doubt whatever that this was in reality He Who 
had redeemed Israel in the true, spiritual sense 
of redemption [Luke xxiv. 21]; secondly, as a 
proof of His continued existence and eare, so 
that they might believe and trust in a still living 
Lord, even when He was removed out of their 
sight; thirdly, that the proof of Ilis inherent 
Life, and the example of His resurrection, might 
be a pledge for His communication of that Life 
to others, and for the entire fulfilment of that 
hope of a future resurrection which the elder 
saints had perseveringly though vaguely enter¬ 
tained. 

RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. Like 
other important doctrines, this wars imperfectly 
known under the Mosaic dispensation, but inti¬ 
mated w r itli greater or less clearness by the pro¬ 
phets and in the later period of Jewish history 
before the coming of Christ. Without referring 
to the well-known passage of Job [xix. 22-27], 
the meaning of which is doubtful, though it was 
interpreted..as in the English Version by one of 
the Apostolical Fathers [St. Clement, Epist. i. see. 
26], we read in Isaiah [xxvi. 19], “ Thy dead men 
shall rise, together with My dead body shall they 
arise; . . . the earth shall cast out the dead ; ” 
and in Ezekiel’s vision of the valley which was full 
of bones, “Son of man, can these bones live ? And 
I answered, 0 Lord God, Thou knowest. ... So 
I prophesied, as He commanded me, and the breath 
eame into them, and they lived, and stood upon 
their feet, an exceeding great army” [xxxvii. 3,10]. 
Hosea says, “ I will ransom them from the power 
of the grave; I will redeem them from death : 0 
death I will be thy plagues; 0 grave I will be thy 
destruction” [xiii. 14] ; and Daniel more clearly, 
“ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt” [xii. 2]. In 
the Apocrypha, the doctrine of the resurrection 
as an article of Jewish belief is plainly declared 
[2 Macc. vii. 9] ; and in our Lord’s days the 
sister of Lazarus uttered a well-known and gene¬ 
rally acknowledged truth, “ I know that my 
brother shall rise again in the resurrection at the 
last day ” [John xi. 24]. 

But the doctrine of the Resurrection, though 
at our Lord’s Advent held by the Pharisees, was 
not universally received ; it was denied by the 
sect of the Sadducees. They proposed a question 
to our Lord [Matt, xxii.], that of a woman who 
had married seven husbands, inquiring whose 
wife she should be of the seven on rising from 
the dead. Our Lord replied by stating that in 
the Resurrection the righteous shall not marry, 
nor be given in marriage, but be as the angels ; 
and also by shewing that the doctrine of the 
Resurrection was in a certain sense intimated in 
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the Law, where God is said to be the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, since He could not be 
the God of those who w r ere no longer in existence 
after death. Our Lord might perhaps allude to 
the Rabbinical saying, “ They have no part in 
the world to eome who say the Law is not from 
heaven, or that the Resurrection cannot be proved 
from the Law.” [Schoettgen, in loc.] But His 
words, though clearly implying that the patriarchs 
are still in existence, fall far short of shewing that 
their bodies will at last be raised from the dust. 

The doctrine of the Resurrection of the body, 
before our Lord’s coming, Who brought life and 
immortality to light, was rather an opinion held 
by Jewish sects than an article of assured faith. 
Besides even the prophet Daniel only speaks of 
“ some” aw T aking from the dust of the earth: a pas¬ 
sage not universally interpreted by Jewish writers 
as referring to the future resurrection of the dead. 1 
Even the Pharisees did not believe that all the 
dead would be raised, but only the bodies of the 
righteous. They also held the belief of a transmi¬ 
gration of souls. 2 [Wisd. viii. 10; John ix. 2.] 
Josephus speaks of the righteous entering into 
“ another body,” an expression which will bear at 
least a sound meaning [Acts xxiii. 6]. 

In our Lord’s teaching we find a distinct reve¬ 
lation of this doctrine. Thus He says, “all that 
are in the graves shall hear His voice and come 
forth; they that have done good to the resurrec¬ 
tion of life, and they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of damnation” [John v. 28, 29]. 
After the Crucifixion, an apostle was chosen in 
place of Judas to bear witness of Christ’s Resur¬ 
rection [Acts i. 22, 23]; and the Apostles began 
their ministry by preaching “through Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead.” [Aets iv. 2 ; see also 
1 Thess. iv. 14.] The new doctrine was opposed 
and blasphemed by Pagan unbelievers. When 
St. Paul preached at Athens, on hearing of the 
resurrection of the dead, “ some mocked ” [Acts 
xvii. 32]; and on his pleading in defence of the 
Gospel before the Jews and Agrippa, the doetrine 
of the resurrection was the great objection to his 
teaching [Acts xxvi. 8], All the early Fathers 
maintain and defend this doetrine—St. Clement 
of Rome, 8 St. Justin, 4 Tatian, 5 St. Athenagoras, 6 
Tertullian, 7 Minucius Felix, 8 and Origen. 9 Even 

1 See Cor. a Lap. in loc., who, according to the general 
teaching of the Fathers, considers that the future resur¬ 
rection of the dead is here predicted. He says, 4 4 Omnes 
dormientes qui sunt multi et pcene innumeri resurgent, 
sive tota multitudo dormientium qme plurima est re- 
surget, Sensus est, omnes qui mortui sunt resurgent. 
Sic 4 multi ’ capitur pro 6 omnes.’ [Horn. v. 19 ; Matt, 
xxvi. 28.] . . . Quod vero Itabbini aliqui putaut Judaeos 
ab Antiocho oppressos hie vocari mortuos, eotumquc 
liberationem vocari resurreetionem insulsum est; nec 
enirn Judah tunc resurrexerunt ad vitam eeternam, quod 
tamen de mortuis hisce dieitur.” 

2 Thus Josephus, who was a Pharisee and held the 

doctrine of the transmigration of souls, says, 44 All souls 
are incorruptible, but the souls of good men only will 
enter iuto other bodies, while the souls of bad men arc 
tormented with everlasting punishment.” [Jewish Wars, 
bk. ii. c. 8.] 3 Epist. i. see. 24. 

4 Apol. i. see. 19. 5 Ad Grcccos , see. 6. 

6 I lepl avdcrracrews run* veKpQv. 7 De Resurr. carnis . 

8 Octavius, c. 34. 9 ConL Celsuvi , lib. v 
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in tlie fifth century, St. Augustine says that the 
doctrine of the Besurrection of the Body was the 
greatest stumbling-block to the conversion of the 
heathen. 1 The same testimony is given by the 
sufferings of the martyrs: their relics were dis¬ 
persed or thrown into rivers, to prevent, as the 
heathen supposed, the possibility of a resurrection. 
Also from inscriptions in the catacombs, which 
were called cemeteries or sleeping-places : portions 
reserved for certain families, being called cubicula 
(bedrooms); well-known symbols of the resur¬ 
rection being everywhere sculptured, as Jonah 
cast forth from the whale’s belly, the phoenix 
rising from its ashes, Lazarus from the grave: 
and from the fact that the departed Christian was 
turned with his face towards the east, that he 
might at once behold and arise to meet the Lord 
at His coming. If any statement, indeed, can be 
regarded as certain and unquestionable, it is the 
unanimous belief of the early Christians in the 
resurrection of the body—proved alike from their 
own distinct and oft-repeated statements, and 
from the scoffs of heathen unbelievers, who treated 
the doctrine as an old woman’s fable (aniles 
fabulas) worthy only of contempt and derision. 

But the very important question has been 
asked both in ancient and modem times, "What 
is meant by the resurrection of the body 1 ? does 
the body, after its dissolution in the dust, arise 
with every portion reproduced or restored as in 
its earthly state? If so, the doctrine is beset 
with innumerable and apparently insuperable dif¬ 
ficulties. The same body which was co mmi tted 
to the grave, as Holy Scripture teaches or implies, 
is raised, but the important inquiry is—-"What is 
necessary to constitute identity or sameness ? The 
human body may be described as a floating mass 
of particles which are undergoing perpetual 
change : not one portion of matter which formed 
the body of a child belongs to him when arrived 
at mature age. There is unceasing alteration, the 
passing away of old particles and the accretion of 
new, and yet most mysteriously the identity of 
the body remains ; it is certain that the body of a 
child, on his becoming man, continues the same 
body, though the particles of which it has been 
composed have been repeatedly changed. Iden¬ 
tity, therefore, cannot depend upon this floating 
mass of particles of which the body is composed, 
but on something which is unchangeable and 
indestructible. A modern writer who has ex¬ 
amined the subject with great ability supposes, 
that it consists in a germ or stamen which pre¬ 
serves the identity of the body through all its 
stages of existence. “By the word germ or 
stamen,” the writer says, “ I understand a certain 
principle of future being which was lodged in the 
human body at its primary formation ; which has 
‘ grown with its growth ’ through all the inter¬ 
mediate changes of life ; "which constitutes per¬ 
petual sameness, and which shall form the rudi¬ 
ments of our future bodies. That it shall remain 
for ever as a radical and immoveable principle; 

1 “ In nulla re tam vehementer, tam pertinaciter, tain 
obnixe ut contentiose, fidei Christianas eontradieitur quam 
de resurrectione carnis. ” [ Enarr. in Psalm os.] 
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and shall either collect matter around it, which 
collected matter shall adhere for ever, or contain 
within itself all those particles which are neces¬ 
sary to constitute those bodies which we shall 
perpetually possess. 

“ On its magnitude and dimensions I will not 
presume even to risk a thought; and the recess 
of its residence which, while included in the 
present vehicle, is perhaps of such a nature as 
will not admit of investigation. It may be dif¬ 
fused throughout the present body by an innate 
expansive power which it possesses, and by the 
shock of death it may be capable of such con¬ 
traction as to render it impervious to attack, and 
invulnerable by all assaults. During its repose 
in the grave it will no doubt be preserved from 
incorporating with the identity of other bodies, 
and from putting forth any operations except 
such as are peculiar to its state. 

“We see this principle of sameness perfectly 
preserved in every species of grain which is 
around us; and we can have no kind of concep¬ 
tion that a germ of future wheat can by any pos¬ 
sible process become a constituent part of a grain 
of rye or of barley. This strange commixture 
would break down the order which God has estab¬ 
lished in the empire of nature, and finally tend 
to banish sameness from the world. The identity 
of grain must therefore be preserved, and if the 
identity of grain must be preserved, why should 
we suppose that the germ of future life (in which 
consists the identity of the body, and which is 
now lodged within its confines) should be swal¬ 
lowed up in diversity sooner than that of a simple 
grain with which St. Paul has compared it? 
The same power -which has preserved, and does 
preserve the one, can, without doubt, preserve 
the other also. The order and harmony of all 
nature require it. In the case of grain, events 
have fully demonstrated it; and the veracity of 
God is engaged to ensure to us the certainty of 
its preservation in man. And the evidence is of 
equal validity in both cases so far as the progress 
of time will identify the correspondent analogy.” 2 

In the Gospel it is expressly stated in a passage 
already quoted, that the bodies of all the dead 
-will be raised, but we are not told "whether or 
not every portion of the body so-wn in corruption 
will be restored or reproduced, nor if this be neces¬ 
sary to constitute personal identity. The teach¬ 
ing of St. Paul must be especially investigated, as 
being the only inspired "writer who has illustrated 
the subject [1 Cor. xv. J. The question bearing 
on the point in dispute is asked and answered, 
“How are the dead raised up, and v r ith what body 
do they come ?” The Apostle replies by an illus¬ 
tration from the vegetable world, “ That which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall 
be, but mere grain, as of wheat or of other grain, 
to each of which God gives a body of its own 
kind.” The Apostle here expressly says that the 
resurrection body is not the same as the earthly 
body sown in corruption : which he confirms by 
stating that the body sown is a natural body, and 

2 Essay on the Identity and General Resurrection of the 
Human Body, by S. Drew, p. 239-240, ed. 1809. 
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the body raised is a spiritual body, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption—and thus 
we must be changed. The resurrection body 
springs from the body sown in the earth, just as 
a plant springs from its seed, which, apparently 
dying, puts forth new powers and rises into per¬ 
fect and fully matured life. But though it be 
true that the resurrection body is not the same as 
the body sown in corruption; yet, viewed from 
another point, it is undoubtedly true, according 
to St. Paul’s illustration, that it is the same body. 
The seed is really identical with the plant that 
springs from it; it is the plant itself, though in 
an undeveloped state. Hence the Apostle says, 
the body is sown in corruption and raised in in- 
corruption—the same body, but transfigured, 
glorified, and changed into a spiritual body. Thus 
it appears certain from St. Paul’s illustrations 
that it is not necessary to personal identity that 
the body in its present or earthly state should be 
reproduced: the earthly body may, in a certain 
sense, be said to perish at death 1 (“if our house 
of this tabernacle were dissolved,” KaraXvdrj, 2 
Cor. v. 1), or rather reappears with a true iden¬ 
tity in a spiritual and glorified body, which in 
substance must be identical with our earthly 
body, as is clearly implied by the Apostle’s illus¬ 
tration of the seed and the plant. 

On considering the teaching of the early 
Church, we find two different opinions on the 
resurrection—a gross and sensuous one, which 
some thought was necessarily implied by the 
doctrine, and a more spiritual explanation founded 
on the teaching of St. Paul. Thus Justin Martyr, 
in the fragments of his lost work on the Resurrec¬ 
tion, speaks of God collecting together the de¬ 
composed members of the flesh, and uniting them 
again to the body as in their former state. 2 Tatian, 
his disciple, says, “Though my flesh be destroyed 
by fire, the world receives the vapourized matter 
( t^aTfuo-Oelcrav rrjv vXyv), and though I be 
drowned in rivers and in seas, or torn in pieces 
by beasts, I am laid up in the treasury of a rich 
Lord.” 3 Athenagoras mentions, as a common 
objection of the heathen to the Resurrection, the 
practice of cannibalism (the body of one man 
thus becoming a part of the substance of another), 
to which he replies by asserting that human flesh 
eaten by man is not turned into the substance of 
the eater 4 —a statement manifestly incorrect. We 
find similar language on the resurrection body in 
Minucius Felix 5 and the Apostolical Constitu¬ 
tions. 6 

Another view of the Resurrection Avas held 
by some of the Fathers, chiefly founded on the 
teaching of St. Paul. Tertullian maintained 
against Gnostic and other heretics the resurrec- 

1 Thus St. Paul speaks of God destroying “the belly 
and meats” [1 Cor. vi. 18]. 

2 '0 Qebs ava\vOivra ra p.c\r] rrjs oapKbs dir’ dWijXwv 
oil bvvrjcrerai irdXiv crvvayuv iroirjcrai rb airo rip irpdrepov 
yeyovdn iiir’ airov crwpari ; [sec. 6]. 

3 Ad Gr cocos , sec. 6. 

4 Dc Resurrections Mortuorum, sec. 8. 

5 Octavius, c. 84. 

6 Lib. v. c. 7. 
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tion of the body or the flesh. 7 In his treatise 
against Marcion, s he fully admits the obvious in¬ 
ferences from St. Paul’s teaching: thus he says, 
“ We do not claim the kingdom of God for the 
flesh but for the substance thereof, it will be no 
longer [the former] flesh and blood, but the body 
Avhich God has given it.” St. Gregory Hysscn 
maintains, according to St. Paul’s teaching, that 
the resurrection body will not be formed by a 
re-collection of dissolved elements (awSpo/xy oroi- 
X«W), and that such an opinion is represented by 
the Apostle as foolish, “ thou fool” [1 Cor. xv. 35] ; 
he says that the resurrection body is not the same 
as the mortal body, nor yet Avholly different from 
it; that one, in St. Paul’s Avords, is the seed, and 
the other the plant that springs from it in neAV form 
and beauty. 9 St. Basil terms the resurrect-itm of 
the body a “creation,” 10 comparing the body in 
corruption to the chrysalis, and the glorified body 
to the beautiful insect springing from it. 11 The 
teaching of Origen on the subject is uncertain : 
sometimes he Avholly denies the resurrection, and 
yet in other passages maintains the doctrine of St. 
Paul, that as the plant from the seed so the same 
body will rise in glory and immortality : his fol- 
loAvers, like the Gnostic and Manielnean heretics, 
rejected in every sense the doctrine, and Avcre 
anathematized by the fifth General Council. 12 

A feAv Avords may be added on the nature of 
the resurrection body as brought before us in 
Scripture and by the Fathers. St. Paul tells us 
that it Avill be fashioned like unto Christ’s glori¬ 
ous body [Phil. iii. 21], and St. John, “that 
Avhen Christ shall appear Ave shall be like Him, 
for Ave shall see Him as He is” [1 John iii. 2]. 
In the account of our Lord’s transfigured body, 
“ His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment 
Avas Avhite as the light” [Matt. xvii. 2], or as St. 
Mark says “ as no fuller on earth can Avhiten 
them” [ix. 3]. And Avhen St. John suav the 
glorified humanity of the Redeemer, he “ fell at 
His feet as dead” [ReA r . i. 17]. 

St. Augustine describes the qualities of the 
resurrrection body ; its impassibility, as being no 
longer in a mortal condition liable to earthly 
Avants and sufferings; 13 its brightness according 

7 See Bishop Kaye’s Tertullian, Avliere his vieAvs are 
fully given, p. 268, &e., 1826. 8 Lib. v. c. 9, 10. 

9 After saying that the seed in the ground is not lost 
or destroyed, but, preserving its identity, becomes a plant 
Avidely differing from itself in size, appearance and beauty 
(eavrbv ovk dtpijKev, aXX’ ev aiirip piviov araxvs ylverai 
. . . ), lie goes on : Kara rbv ai/rbv rpoirov Kal tj avOpwidvi) 
cpiiais evacpelaa rip OavariS irdvrb ra irepl avrijv Ibiiipara 
Sera 5ia rijs ep.ira.Oovs biaOecreus eireKT^oaro, ri] v aripdav 
Xiyu, T7]P (pOopdv, rrpv dcrdeveiav, rrjv Kara rrjs rjXiKlas 
biacpopdv, eavrrjv ovk dcplr^aiv, dXX’ iiicrirep els erraxw 
rivd irpbs rrjv acpOapalav pedlararai, Kal rrjv bdijav Kal rrjv 
rip.rjv Kal rrjv bbvap.iv Kal ri]v ev iravrl reXelorrfra, Kal rb 

р. i)Kin rr)v (*irijV avrijs oiicovopeicrOai roTs <pv<riKois iduupaaiv, 
aXX’ els irvevpaTiKrjv rivd Kal diraOi] pera^vai Karacrraaiv. 
[.Dc Anima ct Resurrections.] 

10 Tom. iii. Epist. 8. [Gaume.] 

11 Hcxocmcron, lib. viii. sec. 8. 

12 See Huet, Oricjcniana, lib. ii. e. 2 ; St. Epiphanius, 
Aclvcr. Origen. Hares. 44 sirs 64 ; St. Augustine, Da 
Hoc res. 43. 

13 “ lllud omnino ineorruptibile, omnino immortale, 
omnino ad movendum agile et faeile erit” [Scrrno 242, 

с. 7]. 
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to the merits of the redeemed; 1 and its agility 
divested of the characteristics of the present body 2 
(sine onere et pondere), there will also he, he 
teaches, a mutual knowledge of each other by the 
saints: not merely as of acquaintances, friends, or 
relatives; hut, as by divine intuition, all the re¬ 
deemed will recognise each other. 3 

St. Thomas Aquinas maintains [see 1 Cor. xv. 
41] that Martyrs, Virgins, and Doctors, being of 
pre-eminent sanctity, will be distinguished from 
other saints, by an aureola or crown of glory. 4 He 
has other interesting speculations on this subject, 
as, e.g., that the righteous, whether dying in in¬ 
fancy, youth, or old age, will all rise at the age 
of perfect youth. 5 It may rather be supposed, 
since among the saints it can only be in outward 
appearance, that it will be at the time, whether 
of youth or age, at which they died : but of such 
matters we can only speak cautiously and doubt¬ 
fully. “It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” [Body, Spiritual. New Creation.] 
REVEALED RELIGION. [Religion, Re¬ 
vealed.] 

REVELATION. In the New Testament dia¬ 
lect the term diroKoAvil/is has the fixed significa¬ 
tion, “divine communication,” “Revelation.” 
In the LXX. the word is found, although seldom 
[e.g. 1 Sam. xx. 30; Ecclus. xi. 27] ; but nowhere 
does it occur in the sense of “ divine communica¬ 
tion.” St. Jerome, moreover, notices that, in the 
sense of Revelation , the word awo K<iXv\frts “ a 
nullo sapientum steculi apud Grsecos usurpatum.” 6 

The Bible is the record of Revelation; and, as 
such, has been composed under the Inspiration of 
the Divine Spirit. Holy Scripture contains cer¬ 
tain matters which are, strictly speaking, Revela¬ 
tions: i.e. matters which, from their supernatural 
character, or the circumstances of the writer who 
records them, could not have been known to him 
without a special communication from heaven. 
Other statements of the Bible, however, are not 
of this nature. The historical incidents, e.g., 
recorded in both Old and New Testaments were 
such as must frequently have been well known 
to the sacred writers either from their own obser¬ 
vation, or from sources which were at their com¬ 
mand— cf. 1 lvings xiv. 4, 5 ; 2 Kings iv. 27 ; 
St. Luke i. 2 ; 1 St. John i. 1-3. Accordingly 
Revelation is carefully to be distinguished from 
Inspiration [see art. on Inspiration], and may 
be defined, A direct communication from God to 

1 “ Videtis quia prornissa est eorporibus sanetorum 
daritas et diversa species elaritatis qnia diversa sunt 
merita elaritatis’’ [Scrmo 242, see. 8]. 

“ Credere enini debemus corpora talia nos liabituros, 
ut ubi volmmis, quando voluerimus, ibi simus. Ubi 
volueris, oris, sed a Deo non reeedes. Ubi volueris, cris, 
se< ] < d KR ' uu, l ue venri Deum tuum liabebis” [Ibid. c. 3, 8]. 

“ Oimies noseetis. Qui ibi mint noil adeo sc agnos- 
ccnt qnia facies yidebuut: major! notitia ubi e.rit invieem 
agmtio. Sic videbunt onines sed inulto excellentius, 
quomodo hie solent videre Prophetic. Divine videbunt 
quando Deipleni erunt” [Ibid, 243, see. 6]. Otheropinions 
or theories on the resurrection body will be found in St. 
Augustine s latest work, Be Civitatc Dei, lib. xxii. c. 
13 - 17 . 

s n^ 1 ! 111 ' 8 ,l Vpl- qu. 95, Be Botibus Bcalorum. 

„ 1 U ' nc Qnnlitate Resurcfcntiurn. 

0 Hieron. Comm, in Ep. ad Gal. lib. i. c. 1. 
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man, either of such knowledge as man could not 
of himself attain to ; or of information which, 
although it might have been attained in the 
ordinary way, was not, in point of fact, from 
■whatever cause, known to the person who re¬ 
ceived the Revelation. As Inspiration is the 
result of the actuating energy of the Holy Spirit, 
so Revelation is to be ascribed to the Divine 
Logos, the Eternal Word, the Second Person in 
the Blessed Trinity. “ No man,” taught Christ 
Himself, “ knoweth Who the Son is, but the 
Father; and Who the Father is, but the Son, 
and he to whom the Son will reveal Him”—<5 dv 
jdov\y]Tai o Wos d.TTOKaXv\fraL — [St. Lllke X. 22]. 
St. Paul declares as to his own knowledge of the 
Christian faith : “I neither received it of man, 
neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ” [Gal. i. 12], St. Peter teaches 
generally respecting the Prophets that- it was 
“ the Spirit of Christ which was in them” [1 St. 
Pet. i. 11]; and the first words of the one*, pro¬ 
phetical book of the New Testament are “ The 
Revelation of Jesus Christ” [Rev. i. 1]. The 
Revelations of the Divine Word are communicated 
to man through the channel of Scripture inspired 
by the Holy Ghost. Our Lord has described this 
function of the Spirit: “ He shall glorify Me : 
for He shall receive of Mine, and shall shew it 
unto you” [St. John xvi. 13, 14]. Hence it is 
that the agencies of the two Divine Persons are 
sometimes spoken of in conjunction. St. Paul 
■writes: “ How that by Revelation He made known 
unto me the mystery . . . which in other ages 
was not made known unto the sons of men, as it 
is now revealed unto His holy Apostles and Pro¬ 
phets by the Spirit ” [Epli. iii. 3-5; cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
10]. The complete doctrine, indeed, of Scripture 
inspired by the Holy Ghost being the appointed 
channel through which are conveyed to man the 
Revelations of the Divine Word—is thus expressed 
by St. Justin Martyr : “ Think not that the words 
which you hear the Prophet speaking in his own 
person were uttered by himself, when filled with 
the Spirit, but by the Divine Word Who moved 
him.” 7 And the principle which the texts of 
Scripture quoted above disclose is thus lucidly 
expressed by St. Athanasius: ov ydp Ards Icrn 
rov Aoyov to Hvevp.a, dXXd kv Tip Aoyip ov iv 
no Q € ip Si avrov kiTTiv <>’)(TT€ To. ya.pliTp.aTa iv -nf 
TpiaSi SiSoerd at . 8 

RITUAL. Divine worship, which is the ne¬ 
cessary accompaniment of a belief in the existence 
of God, may be divided into two parts: [1] in¬ 
ternal worship, consisting of the feelings of love, 
admiration, confidence, and submission to the 
Deity as a superior Being; and [2] external wor¬ 
ship or the manifestation of those feelings by out¬ 
ward signs, such as, prayer, prostrations, genu¬ 
flexions, &c. The latter is expressed by the 
term “ ritual,” which has therefore been defined 
as “ the external body of words and action by 
which worship is expressed anti exhibited before 
God and man.” 

The necessity of ritual, whether of a more or 

7 Justin M. Apol. i. c. 36. 

8 Athan. Ep. iii. ad Scrap, c. 5. 
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less elaborate kind, may be supported [1] on his¬ 
torical grounds, from its universality both in 
point of time and in point of area. Its traees 
may be found among tlie earliest records of wor¬ 
ship in tlie inspired account of primeval man, 
and in the earliest histories and traditions of the 
aneient nations of the world. Every form of 
religion on the face of the globe, whether true or 
false, Christianity, Mahommcdanism, Buddhism, 
and the different forms of idolatry, have eaeli had 
a ritual of their own. [2] On internal grounds. 
From the twofold constitution of man as body 
and spirit. As long as the body is an essential 
element of man, so long will ritual be a necessary 
feature in his worship. Nature herself teaches 
us that prostration of the body is a mark of 
respeet, that lifting the eyes or hands is a sign of 
supplication, that an offering or saerillce is a 
recognition of inferiority, that smiting the breast 
is a token of sorrow ; and a natural meaning will 
be found to underlie many other aetions whieli at 
first sight may appear entirely arbitrary and con¬ 
ventional. One other explanation of ritual has 
been attempted on purely physical grounds. 
Aceording to it, incense was first introduced to 
dissipate bad odours; tapers for the purpose of 
affording light; action and gesture were naturally 
required to emphasize eertain words • and a sym¬ 
bolical meaning became subsequently devised by 
the learned leisure or fancy of ecclesiastics. This 
view has been worked out at length by Claude 
do Vert in his Explication litterale et historique 
des Ceremonies cle VEglise. But while some have 
been led to ignore the real meaning of ritual, and 
to defend it on the lower ground of utility, others 
have denounced it on higher but false premisses. 
God, they say, requires only the internal worship 
of the heart. Whatever was the ease before 
Christianity, the Jewish system of external ob¬ 
servances, and by inference all worship of a 
similar kind, was abolished by our Lord when 
He said, “ The hour eometh, and now is, Avhen the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth ; for the Father seeketh sueli to 
worship Him. God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth” [John iv. 23, 24], and all attempts 
to re-introduee a system of ritual arc a violation 
of the genius and intention of the Founder of 
Christianity. This was the basis of the teaching 
of George Fox [a.d. 1G47]. It is the doetrine of 
the Quaker’s that a portion of divine reason or 
wisdom is implanted in every man’s soul, and 
that by consulting and folloAving the dictates of 
this internal word or operation of the Holy 
Spirit they will arrive at eternal life, to wliieh a 
formal religion would be rather an impediment 
than an assistance. Look, they urge, at the dis¬ 
ciples in the New Testament. They spoke as the 
Spirit moved them [Aets iv. 8]. They had neither 
temple, nor altar, nor incense, nor ceremonial. 
But it must be retorted that the cireuinstanees by 
Avliich these primitive Christians Avere surrounded 
rendered this impossible; and that, again, the 
genuineness of inspiration Avas attested in their 
case by the miraculous gifts by Avhich it Avas 
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accompanied, and against the misuse of Avhicli 
St. Paul found it necessary to Avarn the Chureh 
of the Corinthians [1 Cor. xii., xiii.]. When 
Christ ordered His diseiples to Avorsliip Him in 
spirit and in truth, it eould not be to the exclu¬ 
sion of those outward rites Avliich He Himself 
Avas about to institute, Baptism and the Holy 
Eucharist. The Avidow’s offering [Luke xxi. 2, 3], 
the bended knee in prayer [Luke xxii. 41], the 
smiting of the breast [Luke xviii. 13], have llis 
sanetion or approbation : and on one occasion 
Avlren He had enumerated a variety of ceremonial 
observances, lie added, “ These ought yc to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone” [Luke 
xi. 42]. Whenee it appears that the real objeet 
of llis ammadA’ersion Avas a permanent external 
Avorsliip from Avliich the heart and ^affections 
Avere absent, the Avorsliip of a people ayIio eould 
draAv nigh unto Him with their mouth and 
honour Him Avitli their lips, Avliilo their heart 
Avas far from Him [Matt. xv. 8], 

General objects of ritual. Ritual may be de¬ 
fended, and has been employed, on three several 
grounds. [1.] For organization. There are 
families and tribes among the Eastern nations, 
AA r hose ties of kindred are strengthened by the 
eommon observance at stated periods of do¬ 
mestic or national rites of Avorsliip. [2.] For 
educational purposes. To an Israelite his ritual 
Avas a constant monument of the past history of 
liis nation, and of the miraeles of God’s ovev- 
sliadoAving proA r idenee. When Jordan Avas passed 
tAvelve men Avere ordered by Joshua to take up as 
many stones from the river’s bed, “ that this may 
be a sign among you, that Avhen your ehildren ask 
their fathers in time to eome, saying, What mean 
ye by these stones'? then ye shall ansAver them 
that the Avaters of Jordan Avere eut off before the 
ark of the eovenant of the Lord; when it passed 
over Jordan, the Avaters of Jordan Avere eut off, 
and these stones shall be for a memorial unto the 
Children of Israel for ever” [Josh. iv. 6, 7]; and 
on the same prineiple, the feast of the Passover 
and the presentation of the first-born reminded 
them of their cseape from Egypt [Lxod. xii. 26, 
27]; the Feast of Weeks, of the giving of the LaAV 
on Mount Sinai; the Feast of Tabernaeles, of their 
dwelling in booths in the wilderness [LeA r . xxiii. 
39-44]. [3.] To do honour to God. If the taunt 

of Persius is repeated,— 

“Dicite, pontifices, in templo quid facit aurum?” 

the answer is, it is there as an outAvard mark of re¬ 
spect to God, and as a sensible Avitness of it before 
the eyes of men. The divine Avill, so far as it is 
revealed on this subjeet,noAvhere seems disinclined 
to aeeept sueli homage. The ceremonial divinely 
instituted on Mount Sinai, and the future Avorsliip 
of the redeemed foresliadoAved in the Apoealypse, 
are in favour of it. David’s sentiment that he 
Avould not offer unto the Lord his God of that 
Avhicli did eost him nothing [2 Sam. xxiv. 24], 
as avcII as the eonduet of the Avonian who broke 
an alabaster box of ointment Avortli three hundred 
pence over Christ’s head [Mark xrv. 3], are alike 
recorded for our admiration. The pretext has 
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often been advanced, “ Might this not have been 
sold for much and given to the poor?” [John xii. 
5], but experience does not bear out the inference 
that those who are loudest in their declamation 
about the costliness of God’s service, are the most 
liberal in their alms to the poor. 

Special objects of Christian ritual. Besides 
the above general grounds on which all ritual is 
capable of defence, there are the following special 
objects for its employment under the Christian 
dispensation. Both the eye and the ear being 
the medium of gaining information, a visible cere¬ 
monial is to the one what oral instruction is to 
the other: [1.] a mode of imparting the historic 
truths of religion. As the Israelites were re¬ 
minded by their ceremonial law of their past his¬ 
tory, so Christians have their attention called to 
the divine origin of their religion by the various 
festivals of the Christian Church and their at¬ 
tendant ceremonies. Their need is indeed in¬ 
creased, rather than diminished, inasmuch as such 
feasts as Easter and Whitsunday commemorate 
events of far more world-wide importance than 
the Passover and the Eeast of Weeks. [2.] It is 
a constant witness to doctrinal truth. The im¬ 
mersion at baptism is a symbol of the “death 
unto sin and new birth unto righteousness.” The 
minute ceremonial of the Holy Eucharist attests 
the real Presence of Christ; the sign of the cross, 
the mysteries of the Holy Trinity. [3.] It is an 
outward witness in some cases to moral as well as 
to doctrinal truths. The corruption of human 
nature and the necessity of purity are shewn in a 
figure at baptism: the duties and privileges of 
wedded life, by matrimony. [4.] The sense of a 
common brotherhood is kept alive among man¬ 
kind. Before the altar all are equally privileged; 
social distinctions are swept away, and the com¬ 
mon form of worship is one of the strongest pro¬ 
tests against that alienation of classes which 
worldly circumstances are apt to produce. 

Antiquiti / of ritual. This high estimate of the 
important functions which ceremonial was designed 
to fulfil, seems supported by the references to it 
which will be found in Holy Scripture. There 
it will be discovered, firstly, to have existed in 
different forms from the very earliest ages, and, 
secondly, always to have met with the Divine 
approval, even where it was not based with all 
its ininutice on the injunctions of Almighty God 
Himself. The institution of the Sabbath and its 
hallowing as a day of rest is coeval with the 
ercation itself, and its observance was to be a 
perpetual witness to the creation of the universe 
by the one true God, amid the polytheistic in¬ 
ventions of a later day [Gen. ii. 3]. Cain and 
Abel made offerings to God of the first-fruits of 
their land and cattle [Gen. iv. 3, 4]. Public 
worship is a recognised institution [Gen. iv. 26]. 
Koali distinguishes between clean and unclean 
animals [Gen. vii. 2], and makes an offering of 
the former to the Lord [Gen. viii. 20]. As we 
pass from the antediluvian to the patriarchal era 
the references to a ceremonial worship become 
more numerous and distinct. The rite of circum¬ 
cision is ordained and becomes binding on every 
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male [Gen. xvii. 10,11]: a formal mode o£ bene¬ 
diction obtains, accompanied by laying on of 
hands [Gen. xviii. 1-4, xlviii. 9-20], the sacred 
character of burial is recognised [Gen. xxiii. 19] : 
bowing the head is the expression of a devout 
worship [Gen. xxiv. 26, 48] : altars are built, 
and a ceremonial washing and change of dress is 
observed [Gen. xxxv. 2-7]. The dedication of a 
pillar is effected by pouring on oil [Gen. xxviii. 
18]: vows are solemnly taken before God [Gen. 
xxviii. 20]; and if the Book of Job is to be referred 
to this early date, sacrifices and burnt-offerings 
appear to have been presented continually [Job 
i. 5]. Tbe patriarchal regime [n.o. 1996-1491] 
gives place in time to the Mosaic dispensation, 
where, instead of scanty allusions in isolated 
texts, we find a complete system of most elaborate 
ritual provided for the Jewish nation by God 
Himself. It was, moreover, presented to them 
under circumstances of the greatest awe and 
solemnity. God vouchsafed a personal interview 
to Moses for the purpose. His appearance v r as 
terrible [Exod. xxiv. 10] : the interview lasted 
forty days and forty nights [Exod. xxiv. 18]; 
and though the reader must be referred to other 
sources for a detailed description of the ceremonial 
code, yet it may be here remarked that the 
smallest details received a Divine imprimatur; 
details as to ordinary offerings [Lev. i.-vi.], extra¬ 
ordinary sacrifices [Lev. viii.-xvi.], holiness of 
persons generally, of priests in particular, of 
places, of things, of persons, of days [Lev. passimf 
Two men, Bezaleel and Aholiab, are specially 
endowed with divine wisdom in workmanship to 
execute the sacred work, and to fashion the taber¬ 
nacle with its vessels and ornaments according to 
the revealed design [Exod. xxxi. 1-6]; and the 
various institutions are closed with a promise on 
God’s part to be continually with His people and 
to defend them, vdrile His will is in all respects 
carefully carried out [Exod. xxix. 42-46], Kor 
was this direct bestowal of a divine superintend¬ 
ence confined to this particular era of Old Testa¬ 
ment history. At the time when the Temple was 
to be built [b.c. 1015], David adds in his parting 
charge to his son and successor, after an elaborate 
description of the pattern of the proposed house 
and of its fittings, “ All this the Lord made me 
understand in writing by His hand upon me, 
even all the works of this pattern ” [1 Chron. 
xxviii. 11-19]; and during the actual progress of 
the work it is said, “How these are the things 
wherein Solomon was instructed for the building 
of the house of God” [2 Chron. iii. 3]. While 
at its completion God’s approbation is conveyed 
thus: “ I have heard thy prayer and thy suppli¬ 
cation that thou hast made before Me, I have 
hallowed this house which thou hast built to put 
My Ha me there for ever, and Mine eyes and 
Mine heart shall be there perpetually” [1 Kings 
ix. 3]. Yet the object of all this care was not a 
perpetual institution, but a transitory preparation 
for the world-embracing dispensation of Chris¬ 
tianity, which God in the fulness of time intended 
to unfold. This fugitive character of the Jewish 
ritual w r as evident from the typical character of 
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its eeremonial. and especially of its sacrifices and 
its priesthood. Such was seen to be the case 
by the Psalmist and prophets, whose allusions 
are frequent to the impossibility of their being 
acceptable in themselves [Psa. xl. 8, 9], and to 
the time eoming when not among the -Jews only, 
but throughout the whole world, incense and a 
pure offering should be presented to the Lord 
[Mai. i. 11]. The law was the schoolmaster to 
educate the world for Christ [Gal. iii. 24]; and 
Christ being its end and object [Horn. x. 4], it 
was to disappear when He became incarnate. 

But here the question arises whether at the 
Christian era all ritual and symbolism were in¬ 
tended to be for ever swept away, and a purely 
spiritual worship substituted in their place, or 
■whether another and a higher ritual was to super¬ 
sede the Jewish, full of a deeper significance and 
possessed of a more real value, because it was no 
longer the shadow of good things to come [Hob. 
x. 1], but the pledge and witness of their having 
arrived. The latter position will be supported by 
reference [1] to Holy Scripture itself and [2] to 
primitive Christianity. 

Testimony of Holy Scripture. Apart from all 
a priori considerations, and apart from the 
absence of any passage which “ totidem verbis ” 
abrogates the future use of ceremonial observances, 
the following texts seem to convey positive 
evidence to the contrary. During the forty days 
which intervened between the Resurrection and 
Ascension our Lord had constant intercourse with 
His Apostles, and spoke to them of things pertain¬ 
ing to the kingdom of God [Acts i. 3], revealing to 
them, it may be inferred, details of the Church’s 
future polity and worship, which had been un¬ 
necessary while He was still with them in the 
flesh. Very shortly afterward the first converts 
are depicted as continuing steadfastly together in 
the Apostles’ doctrine (ry SiSaxy) and fellowship 
fry Koivuvif), and in the breaking of bread (ry 
KXdcrti tov aprov) and in prayer (rafs —pocreuyais), 
all which expressions imply a settled discipline 
and mode of worship. The Epistles throughout, 
though they do not originate, imply the previous 
existence of a similar state of tilings. Let all 
things be done decently and in order [1 Cor. xiv. 
40] is St. Paul’s general maxim to the Church of 
Corinth. Its members are praised for keeping 
the various ordinances already delivered to them 
[1 Cor. xi. 2], The weekly offertory is especially 
recommended to their attention [1 Cor. xvi. 2], 
Timothy is exhorted to see that supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks 
(fuXapwrn'as) be made for all men [1 Tim. ii. 1]. 
Regimen and polity as well as doctrine are matters 
of perpetual spiritual import, and in both apos- 
tolie precedent is to be strictly adhered to; and 
if the early Christians wished to find a pattern on 
which to model their services they would turn 
to the aceount of worship as it exists in heaven, 
and as it was revealed to the last of the Apostles. 
There, in the midst of the throne, as the object 
of adoration, stood a Lamb as it had been slain ; 
before it kneel the four mysterious beings and 
the four and twenty elders, who have harps and 
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golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers 
of the saints [Rev. v. 8], In an attitude of pros¬ 
tration, they sing the new song, “ Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by Thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation, 
and hast made us unto our God kings ancl priests; 
and we shall reign on the earth” [Rev. v. 9, 10], 
Around these, though at a greater distance, is 
a larger company of worshippers: “And I heard 
the voice of many angels round about the throne, 
and the beasts, and the elders, and the number 
of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, 
and thousands of thousands; saying with a loud 
voice, AVorthy is the Lamb that was slain to re¬ 
ceive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honour, and glory, and blessing” [Rev. v. 11, 
12]. Moreover, the elders are clothed with white 
raiment, having crowns of gold on their heads; and 
there were seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne, suspended over a sea of glass like unto 
crystal [Rev. iv. 4, 5]. The meaning of many 
passages in the Revelation may be doubtful, but 
there never could be any mistake as who was 
meant by the Lamb, or what was the character 
of the adoration offered to Him; and the chief 
act of worship on earth, the Holy Eucharist, was 
made as closely as possible to resemble this adora¬ 
tion of the Lamb in Heaven. 

Admitting, then, the existence of a divinely 
authorized form of Christian worship, we can de¬ 
tect in the three phases of ritual as they were suc¬ 
cessively developed—the patriarchal, the Mosaic, 
and the Christian—a threefold purpose and un¬ 
folding of God’s truth. The first was to testify 
of the existence of God as the one supreme Creator 
of the universe : the second to reveal Him still 
further, not only as the Creator but also as the 
Lawgiver of His people, “ I spake not unto your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concern¬ 
ing burnt-offerings or sacrifices: but this thing 
commanded I them, saying, Obey My voice, and 
I will be your God, and ye shall be My people; 
and walk ye in all the ways that I have com¬ 
manded you, that it may be Avell with you” [Jer. 
vii. 22, 23]. The third was to bear witness to a 
further development of God’s providence in the 
sacrifice and mediation of Jesus Christ; for one 
of its main objects was to be a perpetual witness 
of His death till He should come again [1 Cor. 
xi. 26]. The practical object of these changes was 
on a corresponding scale of development. The 
patriarchal ritual, where the priestly and sacrificial 
duties were performed by the head of the clan or 
family, was a bond of social union. The Jewish 
ritual, with the Levitical priesthood and extended 
and formularized ceremonial, was a bond of na¬ 
tional union. The Christian ritual, superseding 
all that betokened a merely national relationship, 
became a symbol of universal brotherhood. 

Orirfinal simplicity of ritual. The objectors 
to ritual are wont to draw an invidious compari¬ 
son between the gorgeousness of the later and 
the simplicity of the earlier Christian ritual. 
Mosheim [a.d. 1694-1755] remarks, that Christ 
only ordained two eeremonies, Baptism and Holy 
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Communion. Tins is true, as far as explicit 
statements in the Gospels are concerned; hut it 
may he fairly asked in return, Had the Apostles 
no divine authority for accompanying the gift of 
the Holy Ghost in Confirmation with the outward 
form of laying on of hands 1 [Actsviii. 17.] Was 
St. Paul unauthorized in associating a similar for¬ 
mality with the admission into holy orders'? [1 
Tim. v. 22] or St. James when he directed the 
sick to call for the elders of the Church to anoint 
him with oil? [James v. 14.] 

There is, however, a passage referring to the 
Holy Communion in St. Gregory’s writings [a.d. 
590-604], which has been much insisted on. 
“We therefore repeat the Lord’s Prayer soon 
afterwards, because it Avas the custom of the 
Apostles to eonsecrate the host at that prayer 
only ; and it seemed to me very inconvenient to 
repeat over the oblation a prayer Avhich a scholas¬ 
tic had composed, and to omit the traditioual 
Avords of Avhich our Lord Himself had been the 
author.” But Cardinal Bona [tom. i. p. 75], Le 
Brun [tom. ii. p. 82], and Maskcll [A reface to 
Ancient Liturgy of Church of England , p. xx.], 
agree in interpreting the words to mean, that the 
Holy Eucharist Avas never celebrated Avithout the 
Lord’s Prayer, and not that the Lord’s Prayer 
Avas the only one used in Apostolic times. In 
faet, the latter vieAV Avould be quite inconsistent 
Avith the glimpses which we obtain of Christian 
worship in the earliest times; as for example 
iu the often-quoted passage of Justin Martyr. 
[Liturgy.] 

Later on Ave find allusions to distinctive vest¬ 
ments for the clergy’- to Avear during the perform¬ 
ance of divine service. The Emperor Constantine 
gave a gold embroidered vestment to Macarius, 
Bishop of Jerusalem [c. a.d. 330], for the admini¬ 
stration of baptism. Other robes arc mentioned 
by Athanasius 1 [a.d. 325-373], by Chrysostom, 
Bishop of Constantinople 2 [a.d. 397-403], and 
from the Council of Laodicea [can. 22 and 23, 
a.d. 361] they appear to haA r e acquired suf¬ 
ficient importance to become the subject of 
eoneiliar enactments. From these and similar 
facts we are inclined to accept the suggestion of 
Reuaudot, “Christ’s Avords to His Apostles, ‘ho 
this in remembrance of Me,’ contain the precept 
for eelebrating the Eucharist according to the 
commandment of Christ, but they do not express 
the form in Avhich it should be celebrated. But 
no Christian doubts that the Apostles were in¬ 
structed on this point by our Lord, as avcII as in 
all other points Avhich pertained to the constitu¬ 
tion of the Christian religion” [Renaudot, Dissert. 
p. 2] ; and the conclusions of a German ritualist, 
“ On mature reflection, I am satisfied that the 
Apostles by no means performed the divine liturgy 
Avith such brevity, at least as a general rule, as 
some have confidently asserted. The faithful, 
whether converts from among the Jews or Gen¬ 
tiles, Avere accustomed to ceremonies and prayers 
in their sacrifices ; and can Ave suppose that the 
Apostles would neglect to employ the like, tend- 

] A than. Apol. ii. p. 77S. 

- Clays. Horn. Ixxxii. iu Matt. n. 705. 
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ing so greatly, as these must do, to the dignity of 
the service, and to promote the reverence and fer¬ 
vour of the Avorshipper” [Krazer, de Liturgiis, 
i. 1-3]. 

Modern ingenuity has, however, suggested 
several more possible origins for ritual. Mosheim 
says that it Avas introduced, partly [1] to rebut 
the charge of atheism Avhich was brought by the 
heathen against persons avJio exhibited none of 
the external paraphernalia of religion; [2] that 
it may have been to eonciliatc tbe Jcavs, who, 
having been accustomed to an elaborate cere¬ 
monial, would be more likely to be Avon over to 
a religion Avhich presented a similar external 
appearance: hence the adoption into the Christian 
vocabulary of such Avords as priest, sacrifice, altar, 
&c. ; [3] that in the third century Platonic and 
Pythagorean theories became incorporated into 
Christianity, and that the neAV ideas thence 
derived on the subject of spirits and demons xvere 
the cause of the different exorcisms and benedic¬ 
tions, and of the mortifications, and penances and 
excommunications; and that finally in the fourth 
century these rites had so multiplied that even 
St. Augustine eomplained of them [Epist. 55, ad 
Januar.], although it is evident that St. Augus¬ 
tine’s complaint Avas levelled at the unauthorized 
introduction of observances by individuals or con¬ 
gregations, not at any Avhich had received the 
full sanction of the councils or the usages of the 
Universal Church. But alloAving a greater sim¬ 
plicity to have existed in the first feAv centuries, 
there are two causes which iioav exist no longer, 
but which amply" explain such a fact. [L] The 
non-committal of the early liturgies to writing ,, 
and the consequent absence of any eeremonial 
“ directorium.” In the early persecutions eopies 
of the Scriptures Avere frequently given up to the 
heathen, for fear of torture or death, but no men¬ 
tion is made of any liturgical books. St. Basil, 
Bishop of Caesarea [a.d. 370-379], asks “Whence 
do avc draw the custom of blessing the Avatcr at 
baptism, and the oil for the chrism, and, more¬ 
over, the candidate himself? from what Avritiugs ? 
is it not from a silent and mystic tradition ?” [De 
Spiritu Sancto, c. 27], and the fact that the 
earliest known liturgies of Asia Minor, Afriea, 
Italy, and Gaul, retain so many common elements 
of ritual, although they Avere not committed to 
Avriting for several centuries, is a strong circum¬ 
stantial proof of their descent from a common 
Apostolic origin and authority. [2.] The fear 
of persecution. For many years it was a perilous 
thing to be detected in public Avorsliip. Chris¬ 
tians met at early hours and in caA r es, Avherc an 
ornate ritual Avas, by the circumstances of the 
case, impossible; but after the conversion of 
Constantine [a.d. 324] it assumed its natural 
beauty and proportions. One further theory to 
account for the origin of ritual Avas invented in 
the earlier part of the fourth century. The Mani- 
eliaiaus, Avho themselves denounced all symbolism, 
and disregarded the Christian festivals, taunted 
the orthodox Avith borrowing their rites from 
Paganism ; a vieAv which is met by St. Augus¬ 
tine, Avho had himself been a “ hearer” of the sect 
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for nine years, in liis epistle Contra Faust urn, 
xxxii. 6, Ac. 

Modes of Celebrating Divine Service. All 
divine service may be regarded in the light of a 
sacrifice offered by man to God, in a more general 
sense than that which the word bears when it is 
employed to describe the service at the altar. Its 
use is derived from the carnal sacrifices of bulls 
and goats under the Jewish system, the symboli¬ 
cal application of which to the offering of prayer 
and praise was not unfamiliar to the Psalmist: 
“ Let my prayer be set forth in Thy sight as the 
incense, and let the lifting up of my hands be an 
evening sacrifice ” [Psa. cxli. 2], Commenting 
on this Psalm, St. Hilary says, “The sacrifice of 
Christians is tlieir prayers, for we upon whom 
the ends of the world are come do not sacrifice to 
God with blood or burnt-offerings” [Hilar, in Psa. 
cxli. p. 330], and Eusebius [a.d. 265-338] calls 
the prayers of Christians “ rational and unbloody 
sacrifices to God ” \_De Laud. Constant. Orat. p. 
659]. Bearing this in mind, we shall be able to 
determine the real position of the officiating min¬ 
ister. Except when he is addressing the congrega¬ 
tion from the pulpit, or catechizing or instructing 
the young, he is either [1] the temporal deputy 
of His Divine Master, or [2] the minister offering 
in the name and on behalf of the people. In the 
eelebration of the Holy Eucharist, he stands pri¬ 
marily as the earthly representative of the great 
High Priest, who is the real Consecrator, but also 
as the spokesman of the assembled people who 
have met “ as a spiritual house, an holy priest¬ 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ” [1 Pet. ii. 5], On the other 
hand, in the recitation of the daily ervices and 
the conduct of the minor offices of intercession 
or praise, he is primarily the deputy on behalf of 
the people, acting as the patriarch Job, who, 
while his sons were feasting, rose up early in the 
morning and offered burnt-offerings according to 
the number of them all j “ for Job said it may be 
my sons have sinned and cursed God in their 
hearts. Thus did Job continually” [Job. i. 5]. 
Those present join in the minister’s offering, ex¬ 
pressing their assent either by secret concurrence 
with the petitions which the priest offers in a 
loud voice for himself and for them all, or by 
openly joining him, and uniting their voices with 
his in an audible tone. 

Choral Service. This public service has, from 
the earliest times, assumed a musical character. 
Music is not only a natural way of expressing the 
human feelings of joy, or hope, or fear, but there 
is also an appropriateness in associating a fixed 
method of expression with our addresses to Al¬ 
mighty God, and the voices of large congregations 
are most powerful and united when pitched in a 
certain key. We find, accordingly, that music 
has always assumed a prominent place in the 
ritual arrangements of divine worship. This was 
especially the case with the Jews. When David 
brought up the ark of God out of the house of 
Abinadab, “ he and all Israel played before God 
with all their might, and with singing, and with 
harps, and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and 
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with cymbals, and with trumpets ” [1 Chron. xiii. 
8]; and when the ark reached its final resting- 
place in Jerusalem, men were especially appointed 
from among the Levites for the office of singers, 
who were to enjoy the privilege of remaining in 
the chambers free, for they were employed in that 
work day and night [1 Chron. ix. 33]. Subse¬ 
quently this choir is enumerated by name, and 
divided into classes, as skilled in instrumental 
music, in cymbals, psalteries, and harps, or in vocal 
music, in wdiich Clienaniah, the chief of the Levites, 
had the office of precentor [1 Chron. xv. 16-22]; 
and this arrangement became permanent after 
Solomon had completed his temple. He is said to 
have set singers also before the Lord, that bv 
their voices they might make sweet melody, and 
daily sing praises in their song [Ecclus. xlvii. 9] ; 
and the solemnity of the dedication w T as increased 
when these singers, “all of them of Asaph, ot 
Heman, and Jeduthun, with their sons and their 
brethren, being arrayed in white linen, having 
cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, stood at the 
east end of the altar, and wfith them an hundred 
and twenty priests sounding with trumpets ; and 
it came to pass as the trumpeters and singers 
were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 
praising and thanking the Lord, and Avhen they 
lifted up their voice with the trumpets, and cym¬ 
bals, and instruments of music, and praised the 
Lord saying, For He is good; for His mercy en- 
dureth for ever: that then the house Avas filled 
with a cloud, even the house of the Lord; so that 
the priests could not stand to minister by reason 
of the cloud : for the glory of the Lord had filled 
the house of God” [2 Chron. v. 12-14]. Hoav, 
there is no express abolition of this choral ele¬ 
ment of divine Avorship in the Hew Testament, 
nor are there any Avords Avhich might be inter¬ 
preted to mean that for the future it Avould be 
either a less important feature or less acceptable 
to God. On the contrary, immediately after the 
first institution of the Holy Eucharist, our Lord 
and His Apostles sang a hymn before they Avent 
out into the Mount of Olives [Matt. xxvi. 30], 
Twice St. Paul bids those Avhom he addresses to 
speak in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
singing and making melody in their heart to the 
Lord [Epli. v. 19 ; Col. iii. 16] j and in the Book 
of Eevelation the Avorship of the redeemed is 
represented as choral, for “ they sung as it Avere a 
neAV song before the throne, and before the four 
beasts, and the elders : and no man could learn 
that song but the hundred and forty and four 
thousand, Avhicli Avere redeemed from the earth” 
[Bev. xiv. 3]. The glimpses Avhicli Ave obtain of 
Christian history in primitive times fully bear 
out this vieAv. Pliny the younger, Governor of 
Bithynia [a.d. 104], Avriting to the Emperor 
Trajan for instructions hoAV to deal Avitli the 
Christians in his province, thus incidentally de¬ 
scribes their habits, “ They meet together before 
daAvn on certain days, and sing a hymn to Christ 
God” [Euseb. Hist. Eccl. iii. 32]. Justin Martyr 
[a.d. 150] describes the Christian service as 
consisting of solemn rites and hymns [ Apol. i. 
13]. Lucian [a.d. 120-200] in one of his Dia- 
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logues, describing his visit to one of the religious 
assemblies of Christians, says, that he heard 
there a prayer which began with the Father, and 
which ended with a hymn of many names [ttoAu- 
(awjxov Luc. Philopatris, p. 1128]. Later 

on hymn singing became much more in vogue. 
St. Chrysostom [a.d. 397-403] relied on it as his 
ehief weapon for counteracting the Arian heresy ; 
incorporating and popularizing orthodox doctrines 
in hymns for general use. By this time, too, ec¬ 
clesiastical music had been systematically arranged 
by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan [a.d. 374], and 
“ Cantus Ambrosianus” became a synonym for 
ehurch song, until it gave way to the elaborate no¬ 
tation which still bears the name of its celebrated 
author, St. Gregory [a.d. 590-G04]. A technical 
account of the Ambrosian and Gregorian schools of 
music will not be attempted here, 1 but among the 
several ritual alterations to which they gave rise, 
the following are worthy of notice :— 

The introduction of choral assistants to the 
people, in the form of a distinct body of singers. 
At the present day “ psalmist® ” are reckoned 
among the five minor orders of the Church of 
Borne, but the first reference to them as a separate 
class from the congregation dates from the Council 
of Laodicea [a.d. 361]. They are also mentioned 
in the Apostolical Constitutions [iii. 2] and in the 
Apostolical Canons [can. 69], which are probably 
compilations of rules and practices established 
in various churches and at different times, down 
to the close of the fifth century; also by St. 
Jerome \de Septem ordin. Eccles. tom. iv. p. 81] 
and by many subsequent writers. Their duty 
eonsisted in leading and assisting the devotions 
of the people ; the only evidence to the contrary 
is the fifteenth canon of the Council of Laodicea, 
which forbids any others to sing in the church 
except only the canonical singers, a regulation 
which is generally interpreted as a temporary pro¬ 
vision to remedy a defective style of singing [Bing¬ 
ham, Antiq. bk. iii. cap. 7]. They -wore formally 
admitted into their office, without any imposition 
of hands, by the parish priest, with these words, 
“ See that thou believe in thy heart what thou 
sayest with tliy mouth, and approve in thy works 
what thou believest in thy heart.” 2 r 

The introduction of responsive services and a 
double choir. The custom of singing both psalms 
and hymns in alternate verses, “antiphono cantu,” 
and the division of the choir into turn parts for 
that purpose, may have been originally introduced 
for the sake of resting the voice, or more probably 
of producing a better musical effect. St. Am¬ 
brose [a.d. 374-397] seems to view the arrange¬ 
ment in the latter light, wdion he says, “ From the 
responsories of the psalms, and the singing of men, 
wumen, virgins, and children, there results an har¬ 
monious noise like the waves of the sea” [Ilezcem. 

1 This will be found in the Ritual Introduction to 
Blunt’s Annotated Prayer Boole , part ii. 

2 The tenth canon of the fourth Council of Carthage 
[a.d. 399] runs thus : “ Psalmista, id est, cantor potest, 
absque soientia episcopi, sola jussioue presbyteri officium 
suscipere cantandi, dicente sibi presbytero; vide ut quod 
ore cantos corde credas, et quod corde credis operibus 
comprobes. ” 
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lib. iii. eap. 5]. It was a custom of purely Eastern 
origin, where it has been traced back by some 
authors as far as Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch [a.d. 
115]: and though this is extremely uncertain, 
the following passage from Socrates, an ecclesias¬ 
tical historian of the earlier part of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, is sufficiently beautiful to be worth quota¬ 
tion : “Bow let us record when the hymns that are 
sung interchangeably in the ehurch, commonly 
called anthems, had their origin. Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch in Syria, the third bishop in succession 
from Peter the Apostle, who was conversant, and 
had great familiarity, with the Apostles, saw a 
vision of angels, who extolled the blessed Trinity 
with hymns that were sung interchangeably, and 
delivered unto the church of Antioch the order 
and manner of singing expressed in the vision 
Thereupon it came to pass that every church re¬ 
ceived the same tradition” [Socr. 1list. Eccl. vi. 8], 
Another account [Theodoret, Hist. Eccl. ii. 24] 
says that Flavian and Diodorus first brought in 
the way of singing David’s psalms alternately into 
the church of Antioch in the reign of Constantius 
[a.d. 306-337]; but whether this was its first 
introduction or merely a revival of an earlier 
practice, it thenceforward spread so rapidly that 
St. Basil [a.d. 329-379] alludes to it as, in his 
time, the received custom of all the East [Ep. 63, 
ad N eoccesar.f Towards the close of the fourth 
century it was introduced into the eatliedral at 
Milan by St. Ambrose, and thence into the 
Western Church generally. The orthodox were 
suffering at that time from the persecution of the 
Arian Empress Justina, and the services of the 
faithful among the Milanese had to be held 
secretly by night, St. Augustine expressly relating 
how he heard antiphonal chanting, under those 
circumstances, for the first time [August. Con¬ 
fess. lib. ix. cap. 7]. Then, as singing became 
more elaborate, wo find special service books com¬ 
piled for the use of choirs, such as the “respon- 
soriale,” the “antiphonarium,”and the “gradualc,” 
which contained those portions of the services 
to which they respectively appertained, and to 
be sung antiphonally. “ Psalmi responsorii ” 
are also mentioned [Greg. Turon. dc Vitis Patrum, 
eap. 8], which some suppose to be so ealled be- 
eause they answer to the lessons after which 
they were immediately sung, but others because 
they were sung in alternate verses by the choir, 
one half answering the other. Some too have 
supposed the same meaning to underlie our 
modern word “ anthem,” regarding it not as an 
altered form of antiphon (ccrr ifaavrj), but of “ anti- 
hymnus” (avOvpv os), a responsive hymn. 

Variations of ancient days. As saints’ days and 
festivals multiplied they began to be celebrated 
with different degrees of solemnity. Some were 
ealled “doubles,” others “semi-doubles.” Festivals 
which were neither doubles nor semi-doubles were 
ealled simples. Week-days on which no festival 
occurs were called “ ferite.” Of doubles, which 
were so called because the antiphon is repeated 
entire both before and after the psalms of the day, 
some are of the first elass, others of the second class, 
some are greater doubles, others common doubles. 
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Semi-doubles were so called because only part of 
the antiphon is said before each psalm. Very 
intricate rules exist for the precedence and coin¬ 
cidence of festivals, of the different degrees for 
which the reader is referred to the directions 
whieh will be found in the preface of the Roman 
Missal, and in the different service books of the 
Medueval Church. 

.As early as a.d. 492, Gelasius had arranged 
prayers, eolleets, and prefaces, in a Saeramentary 
which bears his name; and as sendees and 
ceremonial usages continued to multiply, the 
following separate service books were compiled: 
the Missal, or offiee for the mass ; the Breviary, 
comprising the daily offices and canonical hours 
of the Church ; the Rituale, or Manuals, con¬ 
taining the minor saeramental and other offices ; 
the Pontificate, containing the various ceremonies 
and consecrations whieh ean only be episeopally 
performed. 

Besides these the following smaller service 
books were also in use: Leyenda, a book con¬ 
taining the lessons to be read at morning sendee; 
Antiphonarium, a book containing invitatories, 
responsories, verses, eolleets, &e., to be said or 
sung by priest and .people alternately; Graduate, 
a book containing the offices for sprinkling holy 
water, the gradalia and symbols to be sung at the 
offertory and the mass; Psalterium, the book 
of psalms; Troparium, book of sequences; Or¬ 
dinate, a book of rules and orders to direet the 
right manner of saying and performing the serviee; 
Processionale, containing the ordering of pro¬ 
cessions ; Hymnafium, comprising the hymns in 
verse whieh from the time of St. Ambrose were 
chanted in the canonical hours; Collectarium, 
containing the eolleets and the eapitula or short 
lessons reeited in the offices ; Ilomilarium, Pas- 
sionarium, Martyrologium, containing a homily 
on the gospel for the day, and an aeeount of the 
martyrdom of the saints for each distinct festival. 
In the eleventh eentury the Breviary was com¬ 
piled out of these various serviee books, the 
lessons, anthems, responsories, and hymns be¬ 
ing collected into one volume. For the sake 
of eonvenienee it was afterwards published in two 
or four volumes corresponding to the seasons of 
the year, and its Angliean form acquired the 
name of Portiforium. 

We now pass on to the different kinds of masses, 
with their titles and leading features. They were 
Missa solenmis or Missa alta ;—high mass, in 
which the eclebrant was attended by deaeon, sub¬ 
deacon and aeolytes, and full ritual was carried 
out with lights, musie, and incense. Missa pub- 
hcaov communis ; —so ealled in contradistinction 
to private masses held in monasteries or retreats. 
Missaprivata, basso., or plana; —low mass in which, 
as opposed to high mass, the priest was accom¬ 
panied by one attendant, and at whieh, as opposed 
to missa publiea, only the celebrating priest com¬ 
municated. Missa solitaria; —when the priest 
performed the Divine serviee and eonseerated not 
only privately, but without any attendant minis¬ 
ter. Missa votiva ;—votive masses for special 
objects public and private. Missa Prcesanctifica- 
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forum ;—a mass allowed in the Greek Church 
during Lent, but limited in the Latin Clmreh to 
Good Friday, in whieh the prayer of eonseeration 
was omitted, and the priest communicated from the 
elements whieh had been eonseerated on the pre¬ 
vious day. [Missa PrxEsanctifioatorum.] Missa 
sicca ;—a repetition of the eonnnunion service 
without consecration and without communion. 
This form of serviee was mainly for use at sea, 
and theuee acquired the name of Missa nautica. 
It must not be eonfounded with our oeeasional 
ante-eommunion offiee, which stops short at the 
elose of the prayer for the Church militant before 
the anaphora eommenees. [Missa Sicca.] 

Processions also formed a very prominent fea¬ 
ture in the ritual of the Mediaeval Church. Their 
institution is eommonly attributed to Mamcreus, 
Bishop of Lyons [a.d. 450-470], but St. Basil’s 
allusion to them [Bp. 63, Ad Neoccesar. p. 97] 
affords some ground for believing that they were 
known in the East at least a eentury earlier. 
[Litany. Rogations.] The objeet of such pro¬ 
cessions was sometimes thanksgiving, sometimes 
to avert some general calamity, sometimes to sup¬ 
plicate the Divine blessing for the fruits of the 
earth. They were always conducted with great 
pomp and solemnity; with silver erosses [Palla- 
dius, Vita Olirysos. e. 15, p. 27], banners, in¬ 
cense, and in later days with exposed relies and 
the reserved host [Walsingham, Hist. Any. p. 
339]. The rules for their arrangement were con¬ 
tained in a service book called the Processionale, 
whieh comprised complete directions for the pro¬ 
cessions, either on ordinary or extraordinary oc¬ 
casions, whether in the Church or from one part 
of a building to another, or out of doors in the 
fields. The following statute of the eollegiate 
ehurch of St. Mary Ottery, Devon, bears quaint 
testimony to the great importanee whieh was at¬ 
tached to the orderly performance of sueh proces¬ 
sions :—“ Also we order that each canon in resi¬ 
dence and each vicar shall have a proeessionale 
for himself, lest in walking and singing they 
should come into collision or disorderly cross 
each other’s path, and let these proeessionalia re¬ 
main in their possession and their successors’ for 
ever” [Oliver’s Monast. Exon. p. 270]. In some 
churches marks were made in the stone or tile 
floor to indicate the position of each official per¬ 
son while the procession was being arranged. 

In our modern English usage both the musieal 
and ritual modifications of mediaeval customs are 
very great, but the principles of Catholic worship 
though modified still remain. The serviee is still 
intended to be musically conducted throughout: 
the rubrieal term “ saying” being an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal or technical expression for utterance in a plain 
tune and distinct voiee without those elaborate 
inflexions and intonations whieh are generally 
understood by “singing;” while “reading” is a 
general term ineluding both those methods. In 
our eathedrals, whieh are theoretically the model 
for parish services generally, the old principles 
of ehoral worship, of choral assistants to the 
people, and of the double division of the ehoir 
into “Decani” and “Cantoris” are fully earned 
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out; and this same intention of securing the 
musical efficiency of the service is shewn by the 
ninety-first Canon [a.d. 1603], which says that 
the parish clerk sliall not only be “ of honest 
conversation, and sufficient for his reading and 
writing, but also for his competent skill in sing¬ 
ing if it may be.” 

Variety of uses in the early Church. At the 
era of the Reformation some simplification of ex¬ 
isting rituals had become most desirable, and the 
Book of Common Prayer was compiled as the 
general service book of the National Church of 
England, in lieu of the various and constantly 
diverging uses of different provinces or dioceses. 
No doubt variety was in many respects prefer¬ 
able to a hard line of uniformity, but the prin¬ 
ciple had been carried too far. Originally each 
bishop had the power to form his own liturgy, 
and to regulate its attendant ritual, provided that 
the essential features of Christian worship were 
retained, and that nothing commanded in Scrip¬ 
ture or derived from Apostolic times was omitted. 
Instances of this arc numerous. St. Basil [a.d. 
329-379] composed a liturgy for the Church of 
Caesarea, which received the sanction of its bishop, 
Eusebius [Greg. Naz. Oral. 20]. Maiuma, a vil¬ 
lage in Palestine and in the diocese of Gaza, was 
erected into a separate see [c. a.d. 350], and as 
soon as this event took place, it was no longer 
bound to use the same liturgy and ritual as the 
episcopal city with which it was previously con¬ 
nected [Sozomen, Hist. Heel. v. 3]. By degrees, 
however, the liberty enjoyed by separate dioceses 
was curtailed, aud the different bishops in a pro¬ 
vince became compelled to conform to the liturgy 
of their metropolitan. Many provincial councils 
contain canons to this effect: the earliest extant 
being the fifteenth canon of the Council of Yannes 
in Brittany [a.d. 465], which ordered “that one 
and the same custom in celebrating Divine ser¬ 
vice, and the same order of psalmody, should be 
kept in all churches in the province of Tours; 
that as they held one faith and confession of the 
Holy Trinity, so they should keep to one rule of 
Divine offices, lest if they varied in their observa¬ 
tions, that variation should be interpreted as a 
disagreement in some point or other.” In the 
Council of Agde [a.d. 506] the thirtieth canon 
was as follows : “ That one and the same order 
should be equally observed in all churches of the 
province in all parts of divine service.” Eleven 
years later the Council of Epone passed a resolu¬ 
tion [can. xxvii.] that in celebrating divine 
offices the provincial bishop should observe the 
same order as was used by his metropolitan. 
In flic same year the Council of Girona made a 
similar rule for the Spanish province of Tarra¬ 
gona, which lasted till a.d. 633, when the fourth 
Council of Toledo extended the order for unifor¬ 
mity from the separate provinces to the whole of 
Spain [can. ii.J. Thus for the first three cen¬ 
turies each separate diocese had the right of ap¬ 
pointing its own service and ritual. In the fifth 
century the area of uniformity was extended, and 
the liturgy and customs of the metropolitical 
church became the standard for the whole pro- 
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vince; and in the seventh century, when separate 
kingdoms became enrolled in the Western Church, 
the provincial uses gave way to national liturgies 
whose area was co-extcnsive with the boundaries 
of their respective territories. This right of each 
national church to frame its own liturgy was 
expressly recognised by Pope Gregory I. St. 
Augustine had landed in England [a.d. 596], 
bringing with him, no doubt, the Roman liturgy, 
but he found traces of another liturgy, probably 
of Gallican origin, already in use. A few years 
later, among other questions which he submitted 
to the Pope’s decision, was one as to the service 
which ought to be used in the English Church, 
the Roman and British liturgies not being 
the same. Gregory’s answer was, that Augus¬ 
tine might himself select whichever he thought 
most suitable to the wants of the people, pro¬ 
vided that nothing was introduced contrary to 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, and that 
regard was had to the circumstances and preju¬ 
dices of the country and to the glory of God [Bede, 
Hist. Ecdes. lib. i. cap. xxvii. 60]. The same 
liberal principle was maintained by St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury [a.d. 1093-1109]. In 
answer to some complaints which had been ad¬ 
dressed to him about a want of uniformity in 
non-essentials, he wrote thus: “You complain 
because the sacraments are not celebrated every¬ 
where in the same way, but in different manners 
in different places. It would be a good and 
desirable thing if they could be celebrated ex¬ 
actly in the same way throughout the universal 
Church. But since many differences exist which 
do not affect the substance or virtue of, or faith 
in, the sacraments, and since they cannot all be 
reduced to one prescribed form, I consider that 
they ought rather to be quietly acquiesced in than 
noisily condemned. We have received it as a 
tradition from the holy Fathers, that if the bond 
of love is retained in the Catholic faith, differ¬ 
ences of custom do no harm ; and if the question 
is raised as to what is the origin of such customs, 
I imagine it to be nothing else than the diversi¬ 
ties of human minds.” 1 The same principle is 
affirmed in the thirty-fourth Article of Religion, 
“It is not necessary that traditions and cere¬ 
monies be in all places one, and utterly alike, for 
at all times they have been divers and may be 
changed according to the diversities of countries, 
times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be 
ordained against God’s Word. . . . Every parti¬ 
cular or national church hath authority to ordain, 
change, and abolish ceremonies or rites of the 
church ordained only by man’s authority, so that 
all things be done to edifying.” It was on this 
principle that Antioch, Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, Rome, Gaul, Spain, &c., “ in earlier 
days each possessed their separate liturgies, and 
that the English Church in the sixteenth century 
claimed the right to put forward the Prayer Book 
as a common liturgy and compendium of divine 
offices for use throughout the English branch of 
the Catholic Church. Up to a.d. 1549 great 

1 Anselm, Opera, Ad WaUranni querelas responsio, 

p. 130. 
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variety existed. The primitive right of eaeh 
dioeese to possess its own liturgy and ritual was 
still exercised, and had a tendency to increase 
rather than to diminish : hence the Uses of Lin- 
eoln, Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, and York, 
which are mentioned in the Preface to the Book 
of Common Prayer. References are also found 
to other uses which are now known only by 
name. Such was the Use of St. Paul’s 1 (missa 
secundum usum ecelesue Sancti Pauli Londinia- 
rum). An Exeter Use is also mentioned in the 
statutes drawn up by Bishop Grandisson for the 
eollegiate Church of Ottery St. Mary. Two 
earlier, but unsuccessful, attempts had been made 
to introduce a uniformity of worship through 
England. The Council of Cloveshoe [a.d. 747] 
recommended the adoption of the Roman liturgy 
to all the English dioceses, but its recommenda¬ 
tion was never more than partially earned out; 
and in a.d. 1085, the Sarunr Breviary and Missal 
were compiled by St. Osmund, Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, and obtained a very wide circulation be¬ 
yond the immediate diocese of Sarum, but were 
never universally accepted to the exclusion of 
previously existing uses. 

It was, in a great measure, to remedy the in- 
eonvenienees resulting from this variety that the 
First Book of Common Prayer, eompiled by a 
Committee of Convoeation (first appointed a.d. 
1542), was issued in the second year of King 
Edward VI. [a.d. 1549]. This book, after re¬ 
ceiving various additions and alterations in a.d. 
1552, 1560, 1604, 1662, is still the guide of 
the English Chureh in all matters eonnected 
with the performance of divine sendee and ritual. 
Our present Prayer Book must not, however, be 
looked upon as a complete manual on this subject. 
We are expressly directed back in the opening 
rubric to the First Prayer Book of King Edward 
VI. for information on the accessories of ritual, 
and light is thrown on this and other points by 
reference [1] to the missals and serviee books of 
the pre-Reformation Church, [2] to the Inventories 
of a.d. 1552, [3] to the pre-Reformation Canons, 
wliieh are deelared by Act of Parliament [25 
Hen. VIII. c. 19 ; 1 Eliz. e. 1] to be still bind¬ 
ing, except in so far as they are [«] inconsistent 
with the royal prerogative, [5] eontrary to the 
common law of the realm, [e] formally repealed 
by express statutes, or [d] incompatible with the 
provisions of the existing Prayer Book. These 
authorities arc further illustrated by the Eliza¬ 
bethan Injunctions [a.d. 1559], the Advertise¬ 
ments of a.d. 1564, the Jacobean canons [a.d. 
1603], and the Caroline eanons of a.d. 1640. 
[Liturgies. Adoration.] 

ROGATIONS. The three days before the 
Feast of our Lord’s Ascension are called by this 
name, as being days of special supplication for 
God’s mercy in preserving “ to our use the 
kindly fruits of the earth,” and in delivering us 
from the seourges of war, famine, and pestilence. 
The week is called in the Anglo-Saxon gangivuca, 
and the days gang dcegcis; the old form of the 

1 Maskell’s Liturgy of Church of England, preface, 
p. lxii. 
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name, “gang days,” still lingering in the north 
of England. 

The institution of this time of abstinence and 
prayer is traced to Mamertus, or Mamereus, 
Bishop of Vienne, about the middle of the fifth 
century: many early writers concurring in the 
association of his name with them [Greg. Turon. 
Hist, ii. e. 34; Sidon. Apoll. i. c. 7, et alii, 
quoted by Martene, De Antiq. Hcd. Bit. iii. 515, 
ed. 1737]. They originated when the diocese of 
Vienne was in great distress and affliction from 
earthquake and fire and the inroads of wild beasts, 
on account of which the bishop caused the three 
days before Ascension to be observed with special 
solemnity, with prayer and fasting; litanies of sup¬ 
plication being said in procession. [Litany.] 
There seems, however, to have been some similar 
observance before this date in the eliurches of 
Gaul; and at all events the practice speedily be¬ 
came a fixed one, and extended to other countries, 
though it was not recognised at Rome until the 
pontificate of Leo III. [a.d. 800.] It is mentioned 
by the first Couneil of Orleans [a.d. 511] ; and St. 
Cfesarius of Arles, in the same eentury, speaks of 
the Rogation-days as “ holy and spiritual, full of 
healing virtue to our souls.” Nevertheless, there 
was considerable opposition, though not to the 
Rogations themselves, yet to their observanee 
during the fifty days between Easter and Pente- 
eost—a time which was one continued festival in 
the early Church, and during which all fasting 
and kneeling at prayers were prohibited. 2 This 
is a rule which the Eastern Chureh observes to 
this day, and therefore keeps no sueh season as 
Rogation-tide, even the fasts of Wednesday and 
Friday being dropped during the fifty days. The 
Gotho-Iiispanic Church solved the difficulty by 
ordering the Rogations to be kept on the Wed¬ 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday after Pentecost, and 
also on the Kalends of November [Gone. Gerund. 
e. ii. iii.; Labbe, iv. p. 1568]. The fifth and sixth 
Councils of Toledo also appointed the Ides of De¬ 
cember for a Rogation fast [Labbe, v. p. 1735]. 

The Sarum Missal contains colleet, epistle, 
and gospel for these days, and both Bishop Cosin 
and the Commission of 1689 proposed the restora¬ 
tion of this feature to our own Prayer Book. 
Bishop Cosin also proposed the adoption of proper 
psalms. 

The prineipal ceremony eonneeted with the 
Rogation days was that of “ Perambulations,” or 
“Beating the bounds” of parishes,a practice which 
dates from very ancient times. It was usual to 
sing the Litany, or a portion of it, with the 103rd 
and 104th Psalms, in proeession. Archbishop 
Winclielsea’s Constitutions, which are enforced 
by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19, order the parish to pro¬ 
vide, at its own charge, “ vexilla pro rogationi- 
bus.” The Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth [a.d. 
1559] bid “tire eurate and the substantial men 

2 Sec Tcrtull. Da Cor on. Milit. e.iii.: “ Die Dominieo, 
jejunium nefas ducimus, vel de genieulis adorare. Eadem 
immunitate a die Pascha? in Penteeosten usque gaudemus.” 
Also St. Epiphan. Exposit. Fid. n. xxii.: U'/o. fxovqs rrjs 
TrerryKoiTTijs tiXqs tuv irevriiKOVTa 17 /xepwt', iv ah otire yovv- 
K\i<riai ylvovrai otfre vqarda irpocrTiraKTai. 
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of the parish walk about the parishes as they are 
accustomed.” The curate is to admonish the 
people at different stations, to give thanks to 
God, and the 103rd Psalm is to be said. There 
is a Homily in three parts for the days of Roga- 
tion week, and it appears from various bishops’ 
articles of visitation that it was usual to have the 
Litany, with one portion of this homily, on eaeli 
day. There is also, as a sequel to this homily, 
an “ Exhortation to be spoken to suek parishes 
where they use their perambulations in Rogation 
week, for the oversight of the bounds and limits 
of their town.” 

ROMANISM. This word, by its formation, 
denotes the peculiarities, or what by those who 
use it are thought to be the peculiarities, in 
matters of faith, praetiee, and Church government, 
of the churches within the obedicnee of the See 
of Pome. Properly, therefore, Pomanism is the 
deviation of the Latin Churches from the standard 
of Catholicity. 

1. Inasmuch as there is no acknowledged declar- 
tion of the “ Quod ubique,” &c. other than the 
Niecne Creed, which is not sufficiently detailed 
for the present purpose, it would require a length¬ 
ened examination of all separate doctrines and 
practices to ascertain what Pomanism, in this 
strict sense, really implies. Such an examination 
would be a full controversial treatise on theology. 
But it will be easily seen that by general use the 
word is referred (in a limited meaning) to the 
papal power and to those doctrines and practices 
by which that power is upheld. Thus the celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy and the system of indulgences 
are known to be supports of the Papal power, and 
so are considered to be parts of Pomanism. But 
matters of a purely theological import are less and 
less included in the term. In this respeet the 
way is at least preparing for a better under¬ 
standing with the Bomish Church. Eor example, 
the Tridentine doctrine of Justification is not 
thought to be so far from the truth, and the 
Lutheran doctrine so near the truth, as was thought 
not very many years ago. Again, the article 
which was made the crucial article at the Befor- 
nration, viz. Transubstantiation, is the very article 
in which an early agreement seems to be most 
probable. For, on the one hand, the materialistic 
interpretation current among the Schoolmen, and 
commonly accepted in the fifteenth century, is 
repudiated, the Council of Trent having authori¬ 
tatively denied certain teaching which involved 
that interpretation [see Pusey, Eirenicon , p. 24]; 
s6 that the substance which the Cliureh of Eng¬ 
land affirms to remain appears to be identical 
with the accidents which the Church of Pome 
affirms to remain: and, on the other hand, the 
Chureh of England is freeing itself from the 
Zuinglianism and Hoadlyism which had infected 
it, and is able to judge more calmly and fairly of 
the doctrine it had condemned. It appears con¬ 
sequently that the Greek, the Boman, the Anglican 
Churches are drawing nearer to each other in a 
common declaration of a transubstantiation not 
physical and carnal, but saeramcntal and mystical. 1 

1 That this persuasion is not confined to a few theolo- 
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It follows, then, that what was formerly the 
very test of Bomish doctrine must now be elimin¬ 
ated from our conception of Pomanism. And 
while theoretically it is true that Pomanism is 
the deviation of the Bomish Church from the 
standard of Catholicity, our conception of the 
character of that deviation is much altered; and 
we may practically narrow the definition to this 
that Pomanism is the system of Chureh govern¬ 
ment which makes the Pope the one head and 
eentre of Christendom, with those doetrinos and 
practices which are erroneously maintained as 
subsidiary to that headship. Those adjuncts and 
buttresses of Popery have already been named 
under the title Papacy. 

The foregoing distinction between the purely 
dogmatic and the ecclesiastical systems of Rome 
was clearly drawn by Coleridge in 1830 [Church 
and State, p. 158]. He declared his full con¬ 
viction, after a careful reading of the Summa 
Theologies of Aquinas, and a comparison of the 
system with the statements of Arnold and Bossuet, 
that the rites and doctrines, the agenda and ere- 
denda, of Roman Catholics, could we separate 
them from the adulterating ingredients combined 
with, and the use made of, them by the sacer¬ 
dotal Mamelukes of the Bomish monarchy for 
the support of the Papacy and papal hierarchy, 
would neither have brought about, nor have 
sufficed to justify, the convulsive separation 
under Leo X. 

[2.] The Puritan or ultra-Protestant conception 
of Romanism, as formed in utter error and main¬ 
tained in defiance of all history, needs but few 
words. Ultra-Protestantism assnmes the Scrip¬ 
tures to be the sole rule of faith and praetiee, and 
eaeh man’s own judgment to be supreme in de¬ 
ciding what Seripture teaches. It calls the au¬ 
thority of the Chureh and the recognition of 
traditions Romanism. It assumes the Pope to be 
Antichrist, and calls every hierarchy Pomanism. 
Everything that is above the Puritanic platform, 
although found in the Eastern Chureh and in 
the Primitive Chureh as well as the Western 
Chureh, is Pomanism. 

[3.] Again, Pomanism may be used to describe 
the character of Latin Christianity as distinguished 
from Teutonic Christianity. Historians notice 
“that throughout the world, wherever the Teutonic 
is the groundwork of the language, the Reforma¬ 
tion either is, or, as in Southern Germany, has been, 
dominant; wherever Latin, Latin Christianity has 
retained its ascendancy” [Milrnan, Hist, of L. Ghr. 
introd. p. 10]. “Latin Christianity is distin¬ 
guished by a firm adherence to legal form, the 
strong assertion of, and strict subordination to, 
authority.” It has a stricter sacerdotalism, more 
direction to the conscience, and in its subjects 
more implicit obedience, greater trustfulness, 2 less 

gians thought to form a peculiar school, is made evident 
by the notiee of the point in the Times’ review of Blunt’s 
History of the Reformation, February 27th and March 
1 st, 1869. 

2 This character of Romanism is observed in another 
aspect than a strictly religious aspect. One of the most 
eminent physicians in London told the writer that he 
found it easier to deal with a disease when the patient 
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of private judgment, less of freedom, an inferior 
sense of personal responsibility, and (perhaps it 
must be added) a less keen sense of truth. In 
accordance, also, with the national character, there 
is in Latin Christianity a fuller ritual, a statelier 
ceremonial, greater warmth in the expression of 
devotion. In all this there is doubtless a general 
cousonaucy with the genius of the Latin-languaged 
races, as compared with the Teutonic, but a part 
at least is much less dependent on national char¬ 
acter than is the remainder. And the stricter 
sacerdotalism of the Romish Church, maintained 
by a celibate clergy subject to a foreign spiri¬ 
tual head, would impress a distinct character 
on its faithful adherents, Teutons though they 
might be. 

This system and character connects itself with 
the foregoing interpretations of Romanism, and 
it leads to the thought that, rejecting the fanatical 
abhorrence of “ sacerdotalism ” shewn by the ultra- 
Protestant, we must allow also that degree of 
sacerdotalism to be in excess which requires to 
be supported by means unwarranted by Scripture 
and by the early Church ; that the degree of 
sacerdotalism designed by our Lord for His Church 
is that which is consistent with the independence 
of national churches and the social union of the 
priesthood with the laity. Relieving this to be 
the true order of Christ’s Church, and to exist in 
principle, however imperfectly realised, in national 
Episcopal churches of Teutonic Christianity, we 
shall be prepared to accept the verdict of the 
historian, that “ this faith, with a less perfectly 
organized outward system, has exercised a more 
profound moral control, through the sense of 
strictly personal responsibility.” 

^RULE OF FAITH. The rule of faith, xav <W 
rrj s aXrjOelas [Irenseus], Regula Fidei [Tertullian], 
is based upon, if not originally one with, the 
baptismal formula prescribed by the Saviour; 
“ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world” [Matt, xxviii. 19, 20], This bap¬ 
tismal form was the basis of a superstructure which 
v r as to comprise the substance of oral instruction 
communicated by the Lord to His Apostles, either 
during the days of His earthly ministry, or in 
that period of highest privilege, when, for forty 
days after the Resurrection, He carried on their 
instruction, “speaking of the things pertaining 
to the kingdom of God.” The earliest work of 
the Apostles would naturally be to embody these 
heads in a short form of words, that might serve 
as Christian instruction to new converts before 
their baptism, a “rule of faith;” KadoXiKr] StSacr- 
xaXla ; 1 as a traditional body of doctrine, xaviov 
t r/s dXrjOdas, “ Prsedicatio Apostolica;” 

was a Roman Catholic than when a Protestant ; a state¬ 
ment which suggests much. 

1 Irenseus speaks of the “ canon of truth which the 
believer hath received by baptism ” [I. i. 20, Cambr. ed.]. 
Athanasius says “the sum and substance of our faith is 
contained in the words of Baptism.” Augustine terms 
the baptismal formula “regula fidei” [Enchir. 15]. 
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ol'ttoo'toXlkov KYjpvyfxaTos^ to be filled out in due 
time by the inspired writings of the Hew Testa¬ 
ment ; and as a world-wide test of brotherhood, 
a “ contesseratio” or countersign, whereby in all 
countries they who held the truth in sincerity 
might be known from heretical corrupters of the 
faith; “a mark whereby to discern Christian 
men from infidels and Jews” [Hooker, v. 42]. 
Possibly the Roman or Apostles’ Creed, as being 
the simplest form, and indicating no particular 
heresy, may have been very nearly that which 
the Apostles gave to the Church; but each 
church had its own inherent authority to enlarge 
the definitions of the rule of faith in any direc¬ 
tion that might be demanded in refutation of 
error. The addition of the term 6/xoorVtor tw 
Uarpl inserted by the Hicene Council, was only 
an example of the process that had been going 
on from the beginning, whereby the creeds of 
the East, the same in framework with those of 
the Western Churches, diverged at length so 
widely from the verbal arrangement of the latter. 
[Creeds.] 

Hence this rule of faith is described in the 
earliest writings that mention it as a traditional 
body of doctrine, descending from the Apostles, 
and even from the Lord Himself. Thus Irenseus 
says [I. ii. Camb. ed.], “The Church, scattered 
though it be throughout the whole world to the 
very extremities thereof, hath received from the 
Apostles and their disciples faith in one God, rrju 
tt itjTiv TTjv ets eva Geor, K.7.X. ; ” and then follow 
the several terms of the Creed, but as “disjecta 
membra,” the Church as yet being careful not to 
expose her sacred symbol in its integrity to the gaze 
and imitation of heresy. “ The Church,” he adds, 
“ having received this body of doctrine, tovto to 
xrjpvyjx a, carefully guards it, as dwelling in oiie 
house; her faith is in accordance with it, and her 
preaching and instruction and tradition are in 
harmony with it, as though they were uttered 
with one mouth.” This form, he says elsewhere 
[III. iv. 1], was committed to memory. “To 
which prescription those many barbarous nations 
assent who believe in Christ, having the saving 
doctrine, ‘ salutem,’ written on their hearts by 
the Spirit, not on parchment with ink; and dili¬ 
gently guarding the ancient tradition, they believe 
‘ in one God maker of heaven and earth,’ &c.; the 
rudest nations being thereby preserved from the 
blasphemous ravings of heresy.” 3 Similarly, Ter¬ 
tullian [Prcescr. Hair. 12, 13, 14], “Let us in¬ 
quire then in our own body, and of our own 
people, and from our own record, ‘ in nostro et a 
nostris et de nostro,’ and only so far as any ques¬ 
tion may arise, without prejudice to the rule of 
faith, ‘salva regula fidei.’ How this is the rule 
of faith wherein we express our belief that there 

2 It has been observed that the course of Justin 
Martyr’s first Apology follows generally the order of the 
Apostles’ Creed [Harvey, Hist, and Thcol. of the Three 
Creeiis, 40 ]. 

3 It is disappointing that bis close follower, Hippolytus, 
here diverges ; and in speaking of the form of faith pre¬ 
served by the Church, he exhibits it with a bearing on 
the teaching of philosophy, rather than as formularized 
by the Church [Phil. x. 32]. 
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is one only God, and no other Creator of the 
world ; ” and he gives the several clauses of the 
Creed in their true order, though amplified by a 
brief running commentary, as they have a bearing 
on the heresies with which he is dealing. “ This 
rule,” he then says, “ instituted, as will be shewn, 
by Christ, admits of no question amongst our¬ 
selves, except such as are forced upon us by 
heresy. . . . To know nothing in opposition to 
this rule is to know everything.” Elsewhere 
\De Virg. Vel. i.] he says : “The rule of faith is 
altogether one, it alone is invariable and unalter¬ 
able, ‘imniobilis ct irreformabilis;’ namely of faith 
in one God, Creator of the world,” &c. And in 
his treatise against Praxeas [ii.], after running 
through the several clauses of the creed, he 
declares “that it descended from the beginning 
of the Gospel ” [ab initio evangelii decucurrissc]. 
Origen hi like manner, after opening the subject of 
his work, Trepl apytov [i. 4], gives a running com¬ 
mentary on the articles of the creed, having judged 
it necessary to set out the “ unwavering line and 
sure rule,” certain lineam manifestamque regulam, 
( d-jrXavg crTadgyv 8 t}\ov re Kardi/a) ; . . . “let 
the preaching of the Church,” he says, “delivered 
by the Apostles in orderly succession, and abiding 
in the Churches to the present day, be main¬ 
tained, which in no point differs from the ecclesi¬ 
astical and apostolical tradition. . . . [Now these 
are the special points that have been clearly 
handed down by the Apostolical preaching;” 
and then, as in other instances, follows a gloss on 
the various articles of the Creed. Clement of 
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Alexandria refers to no other than the Baptismal 
Rule of Faith when he says, “ As it concerns the 
honourable to be false in nothing, and to retract 
no promise, however others may transgress their 
covenants, so it behoves us in no respect to 
transgress the ecclesiastical rule, navova: we 
indeed observe it iu everything, but heretics trans¬ 
gress that profession, 6/xoAoyiW, which is under¬ 
taken with respect to the weightiest matters” 
[Strom, vii. 15]. 

The Council of Antioch in its synodical epistle 
to Paul of Samosata [a.d. 269] begins by stating 
that the bishops present first compared their 
creed, ttjV tavr<?) v ir'icrriv loci'gix/icv ; and adds “ it 
hath seemed good to us to set forth in writing 
the faith, eyypa^ov ryv ttlo-tlv, which we have 
received from the beginning ; and bold as deliv¬ 
ered and preserved in the Holy Catholic Church to 
this day, transmitted from the blessed Apostles;” 
and then follows an exposition of the clauses of 
the Creed so far as they bore upon the heresy of 
Paul [Harvey’s Ecd. Angl. Vindex Gath. i. 97]. 
The use of the creed as a baptismal profession of 
faith is exhibited in the Apostolical Constitutions 
[vii. 41]. The inference, therefore, to be drawn 
is clear and good, that the Rule of Faith has de¬ 
scended from the beginning; for where any early 
indication of it is given in ecclesiastical writings, 
it is invariably mentioned as a primeval tradition 
that had descended to the time of the several 
writers, unchanged in substance, from the Apostles. 
[Which, Bihl. Symb. Vet. Bingham, Eccl. Ant. 
X. iii. iv. Harvey, Hist, and Theol. of Greeds .] 
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SABAOTH. The term Sabaoth is the plural 
of “ saba,” a military host; it has nothing in 
common with Sabbath, which is derived from 
another root, “shabath,” to rest. This is super- 
lluous information to the Hebraist, but not so to 
the general reader, seeing that the two terms have 
been confounded by writers of highest authority, 
such as Spenser, Faery Queen, viii. 2; Bacon, 
Adv. L. ii. 24 ; Johnson, Diet ; and Sir W. Scott, 
Ivanlwe, i. 11. [Smith, Did. of Bible.'] Lydus 
also [De Mensib. 38 and 98] derives the term 
from the Phoenician “ sheba,” seven, making it an 
appellative of the Demiurge, 6 v-lp robs eirra 
woAovs, tout’ kuTiv o Aypuovpyos. [Herzog.] 
The term “ Lord of Hosts ” does not occur in the 
earlier books of the Bible until nearly the close 
of the purely theocratical regime, when Hannah 
first used it in her prayer for a son [1 Sam. i. 11]. 
At the same period the people were gathered 
yearly to sacrifice to the “Lord of Hosts” in Shiloh 
[1 Sam. i. 3], the place where the hosts of Israel 
in those primitive times had their camp [Josh, 
xviii. 9]. The term is used sparingly in the his¬ 
torical books until the Davidical time ; but after¬ 
wards more frequently in Isaiah and the prophets, 
with the exception of Ezekiel and Daniel, who 
ignore it altogether. The term, though not used 
in the history o-f the struggle with the Canaanites, 
probably had its origin at Shiloh, and served the 
double purpose of designating the heavenly coun¬ 
terpart of Israel’s military equipment, marshalled 
by the Lord against His enemies [see Josh. v. 14, 
xviii. 9 ; 1 Sain. xvii. 45 ; Isa. xxxi. 4; Psa. xxiv. 
8, 10]; and of marking also the nothingness of 
the Zabian star-worship of the vanquished tribes 
[9ob xxv. 5, xxxi. 2G ; Isa. xxiv. 23, xxvii. 1. 
Zabianism]. For from the earliest days the works 
of God in creation [Gen. ii. 1; Job xxxviii.], the 
elements, “fire and hail, snow and vapours, 
stormy wind fulfilling Ilis word” [Psa. cxlviii. 8], 
and more especially the starry heavens [Isa. xl. 
2G] had been as the unnumbered host of the 
Creator, which the nations deified ; and even the 
poets of Israel cither personified them [Judg. v. 
20; Job xxvi. 13], or made the shooting stars 
gleaming “ arrows ” or “ glittering spears ” of the 
Almighty [Hab. iii. 11]. 

The lawgiver of Israel, however, is careful to 
assert that their only function is to enlighten the 
firmament [Gen. i. 14-1G] as the creatures of God 
[see Job ix. 9; Psa. viii. 3, xix. 1; Isa. xl. 26, xlv. 
12 ; Jer. xxxi. 35; Amos v. 8], having no self- 
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existent substantive being, as was the theory of 
Zabianism; but commencing with the morning 
of creation, and destined to come to an end again, 
when the purpose of their being shall have been 
accomplished. [Isa. xiii. 10, xxvii. 1, xxxiv. 4, 
lx. 19; Joel iii. 15; Matt. xxiv. 29; Ilcv. vi. 
13.] The holy angels were the more glorious 
beings of that host, though still co-ordinate with 
the stars and heavenly elements, “ Praise ye Him, 
all ye angels ; praise ye Him, all ye hosts ; praise 
ye Him, sun and moon; praise Him, all ye stars 
and light” [Psa. cxlviii. 2, 3]. The angelic powers 
at length came to be more generally designated 
as the heavenly host. “ Bless the Lord, ye His 
angels that excel in strength, that do His com¬ 
mandments, hearkening unto the voice of His 
Word. Bless ye the Lord all ye His Hosts, ye 
ministers of His that do His pleasure ” [Psa. 
ciii. 20, 21]. The 24th Psalm combines both 
senses in its opening and concluding verses. The 
heavenly host of angels, then, as the first-born of 
God’s creatures, have pre-eminence above the rest 
[Psa. cxlviii. 2]. Man, made originally in the 
image of God, is made a little lower than the 
angels for the present, only to be crowned here¬ 
after with glory and honour [Psa. viii. 5], when 
the unclouded majesty of that likeness shall be 
restored in him, and he shall “judge the angels” 
[1 Cor. vi. 3]. As ministering spirits, they for 
ever stand about the throne of the God of Hosts 
[Gen. xxviii. 12; Psa. lxxxix. 6-8; Pev. v. 11, 
vii. 11]. They are the executants of His righteous 
decrees [Gen. xxxii. 2 ; 2 Kings vi. 17 ; Psa. ciii. 
20, 21 ; Zech. i. 8 ; Matt. xiii. 49] ; and for this 
reason the witnesses of Ilis final judgment [Joel 
iii. 11 ; Dan. ix. 10; Matt. xxv. 31 ; 2 Thess. i. 
7]; as the body-guard of the King of kings [Dent, 
xxxiii. 2 ; Job i. G; 1 Kings xxii. 19; Psa. lxviii. 
17 ; Zech. xiv. 5; Kev. xix. 14]. Under the 
Hew Dispensation the ministry of the heavenly 
host is as conspicuously present [Matt. iv. 11 ; 
Luke xvi. 22, xxiv. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 1G; Ileb. i. 7, 
xii. 22 ; Psa. xci. 11] as it was when the Law was 
given on Mount Sinai [Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. iii. 19], 
The Targums retain the term without altera¬ 
tion ; but the LXX. always more or less on their 
guard against anthropomorphism [Septuagint], 
and observing the relation that might be supposed 
to subsist between the ku/uos orpaTiiov and the 
Hellenic "Apr^s f3poTo\oiyo<s, rendered the term as 
Kvptos Swa/aeW, Lord of (spiritual) powers; which 
is the more usual rendering in the Psalms. It 
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may be noted that a large development of Hebrew 
angelology had taken place through contact with 
Oriental Magianism in Babylon ; and the term 
Svya/xecou was suggestive to Alexandrian ears of 
the array of angels thereby engrafted on the more 
chastened and primitive faith of Israel. Kvpios 
Swa/xiiov thus conveyed the idea of that infinite 
series of angelic beings of which we as yet know 
so little, but which later Judaism pretended to 
classify and define. A belief in their existence 
had descended as a tradition of Paradise, but the 
Jews of the exile debased them to a level with 
the Perouers of Zerdusht. HavTOKparup is 
another rendering, occurring in 2 Sam. and the 
minor prophets, in the sense of Lord of universal 
nature rather than of the angelic hierarchy. The 
other translators render the term literally as Kvpcos 
<tt pa- t,o) v. | Kir chert Lex., Himmelslieere. Her¬ 
zog, Zebaotli .] 

SABBATH, a day of rest. There has been 
much argument, Avhether or not the Sabbath was 
instituted immediately after the creation, and 
Gen. ii. 2, 3 be a record of the institution. Of 
more weight than all the arguments drawn from 
the book of Genesis is the fact that Ezekiel [c. xx.] 
deals with the Sabbath as dating from Moses; 
and that St. Paul reckons Sabbaths among the 
weak and beggarly elements of the law [Gal. iv. 
10] ; among the shadows of things to come, the 
body of which is Christ [Col. ii. 10]. St. Paul 
could hardly have spoken thus had the Sabbath 
been a primeval institution, intended to run 
through all times. At least these passages of 
Scripture shew that the theologian must deal 
with the Sabbath as a Jewish institution, no 
otherwise than he must deal with the rainbow as 
if it dated from jSToah. 

The Jews then had a cycle of Sabbaths, and 
occasional Sabbaths. The Sabbaths of the cycle 
were those of the seventh day [Exod. xvi. 22-30, 
xx. 8-11, xxiii. 12, xxxi. 12, xxxiv. 21, xxxv. 
1-3; Eumb. xv. 32-3G; Dent. v. 12-15]; those 
of the seventh year [Exod. xxiii. 11 ; Lev. 
xxv. 4]; those of the 7 x 7th year [Lev, 
xxv. 8-55]. 

Each seventh day there was an additional burnt- 
offering of two lambs [Huinb. xxviii. 9], and the 
slicwbread was changed [Lev. xxiv. 8]. It is 
generally said from Lev. xxiii. 3, that there was 
a holy convocation, a religious assembly. But let 
it be considered whether ver. 4, referring to the 
annual feasts, does not rule the interpretation of 
ver. 2, and show that ver. 3 relates only to the 
annual feasts. It declares that the law of six 
days’ work and one day’s rest applies to these 
occasional Sabbaths, as e.g. in ver. 7, 8. On the 
other hand, whatever Philo’s authority may be 
for Mosaic practice, we have it in favour of' Moses 
having established religious assemblies. [See the 
passage from a lost work of Philo’s in Euseb. 
Prapar. Evang., b. viii. c. 7, as quoted by Hey- 
lin, part i. p. 124.] 

The Sabbatical year was a year of fallow for 
the laud, of release to debtors [Dent. xv.]. In 
this year the law was read at the Least of Taber¬ 
nacles [Deut. xxxi. 10-13]. 
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The year of jubilee (whether it was the forty- 
ninth or the fiftieth year is doubtful) was a year 
of fallow; in it all lands that had been alienated 
returned to the families of the original possessors ; 
all Israelites who were in bondage were set free 
(the general law of release from bondage is in 
Exod. xxi. 2); “ sanctified ” lands might be re¬ 
deemed at any time by a payment in proportion 
to the distance, of the jubilee; but if they passed 
the jubilee unredeemed they became devoted for 
ever [Lev. xxvii.j. 

The occasional Sabbaths were those of the 
Annual Leasts. In Lev. xxiii. the Passover, the 
Leasts of Trumpets, of Expiation, and of Taber¬ 
nacles have their Sabbaths, which are holy con¬ 
vocations. Of these religious meetings in eaxly 
times, it does not appear that we possess any 
clear account. In later times they were pre¬ 
sented in the synagogue worship. 

This general outline will be sufficient for our 
present purpose, which is, not to give a history 
of the Sabbath, nor to enter minutely into the 
many questions regarding its observance, but to 
consider the theological bearings of the institu¬ 
tion. 

To estimate the institution of the Sabbath, we 
must consider what was the office of Israel as the 
ehosen people. That office divides itself into 
two branches, [1] to receive, maintain, and spread 
the knowledge of the true God, to be a nation of 
witness among the nations of the earth ; and [2] 
as the nation from which Christ was to spring to 
be a perpetual type of Him, and to prepare His 
way. 

I. The worship of the One God, as opposed to 
idolatry, was the great point which Moses laboured 
to establish and maintain. And when Almighty 
God revealed Himself to Israel by His incom¬ 
municable Hame, and made knov.ni the record of 
His six days’ work, then He appointed the Sab¬ 
bath as an expi’ess mark of allegiance. [See 
Exod. xxxi. 15-17.] Sabbath-breaking was a 
wilful rejection of God. Hence the punishment 
of death, and the vehement denunciations of 
the prophets. Accordingly in history idolatry 
and Sabbath-breaking went together; and when 
the Captivity had corrected the tendency to idola¬ 
try, there was no more Sabbath-breaking. Errors 
of superstitious observance came in, but there was 
no neglect. 

The Sabbath is stated to be for a perpetual 
covenant. A covenant which God makes with 
man is a law with a promise annexed. The law 
is that of rest; the original promise that God will 
provide for the rest [Exod. xvi. 22-25]. Lor this 
under the Gospel see 2 Cor. viii. 14, 15. 

Lor later promises, compare Isa. lvi. 4, 5 with 
Matt. xix. 12, and ver. 6, 7 with Acts x. 34, 35 ; 
and Isa. lviii. 13, 14 with Ps. xxxvii. 11 and 
Matt. v. 5. 

II. The former branch of Israel’s office referred 
to the Lourth Commandment as in Exodus, this 
to the command as in Deuteronomy. Lor in 
Deuteronomy the Sabbath is connected with the 
deliverance from Egypt, and this throws us upon 
the coming of Christ., “ Out of Egypt have I called 
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My Son.” “ The word of promise was manifested 
and revealed, first, by immediate revelation and 
inspiration ; after by figures, which were of two 
natures : the one, the rites and ceremonies of the 
law; the other, the continual history of the old 
world, and Church of the Jews ; which, though 
it be literally true, yet is it pregnant of a per¬ 
petual allegory and shadow of the work of re¬ 
demption to follow.” [Bacon, Conf. of Faith .] 
The Sabbath unites these two natures of figure. 
It was a ceremony of the law, but mixed up 
largely with the internal history and polity of 
Israel. 

First, as regards the notion of rest. In Ileb. 
iii. and iv. are combined in one argument the 
rest from the works of creation and the rest of 
Canaan. This shews that in the Fourth Com¬ 
mandment as in Deuteronomy, Gen. ii. 2 is no 
longer a mere record of creation but an anticipation 
of Christianity. In Hebrews Christ is primarily 
spoken of. lie hath ceased from His works, as 
God ceased from the works of creation. In Him 
we enter into rest, the rest of Matt. xi. 28, when 
we cease from our own works. That which the 
Sabbath in this respect prefigured is the normal 
condition of Christianity. 

Secondly, One great aim of Sabbaths was to 
debar the Hebrew from the thought of absolute 
ownership of anything. His time was not his 
own, his land was not his own, but God’s. [Lev. 
xxv. 23. Smith’s Did. of Bible, vol. iii. p. 1067.] 
Now, while it is true [Sunday] that God con¬ 
descends to accept from us as if w T e were really 
possessors, so that our offerings are free-will offer¬ 
ings, it is no less true that all we have is not our 
own but God’s. It is one of the many Christian 
paradoxes. The Christian is “rich in poverty, 
and poor in the midst of riches. He believes all 
the world to be his, yet he dares take nothing 
■without special leave from God.” [Bacon, Char¬ 
acters of a Believing Christian.1 » 

Thirdly, The remission of debts and the release 
of bondmen in the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, 
at once refer us to the words with which our 
Lord opened His ministrv at Nazareth [Luke iv. 
IS.] 

Such were the anticipations of Christianity. 
But Christ being come, our allegiance to God is 
otherwise expressed than in Sabbaths : the sub¬ 
stance being come the figure is vanished: that 
which was made glorious had no glory in this 
respect by reason of the glory which excelloth. 

SABELLIANISM. Little is known of the 
history of Sabellius, the author of the heresy 
which bears his name. He was a presbyter, some 
say bishop, of Ptolemais in Upper Egypt, about 
the middle of the third century, and was preceded 
(as has been often observed of heretics in ecclesi¬ 
astical history) by others, as Praxeas and Noetus, 
who maintained opinions in some degree resem¬ 
bling his own. Sabellius, supposing that the or¬ 
thodox doctrine of the Trinity was inconsistent 
with the unity of the Godhead, denied the dis¬ 
tinction of the three Divine Persons; he main¬ 
tained that God ■was one Person only, called 
according to His manifestation in the work of 
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man’s salvation either the Father, the Son, or the 
Holy Ghost—one hypostasis or essence (as St. 
Epiphanius says) with three names (kv jda v~o<j- 
racret rpets oro/racria?). Hence liis followers were 
called Patripassians, as they were supposed to 
hold (the consequence of their theory) that the 
Father suffered on the Cross. But Sabellius 
denied this inference, and not without reason, 
according to his own statement or illustrations. 
Thus, as St. Epiphanius says, he compared the 
Trinity to the body, soul, and spirit of a man : or 
to the orb, light, and heat of the'sun : according 
to the latter illustration, he did not really believe 
that the Son was the same person as the Father, 
but an emanation from Him. St. Athanasius 
has thus described the Sabellian theory, “ the 
Monad was expanded ( i-rrXaTvvOrj) into a trinity ; 
the Trinity is Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost. 
Thus the Father Himself became also, according 
to Sabellius, Son and Spirit” [ Oraiio iv. contra 
Arianos, sec. 13]. These “expansions” of the 
Godhead (called popfai, o-yaprara, evepyeicu) re¬ 
semble the Gnostic theory of emanation : the Son 
and the Holy Ghost are not represented as eter¬ 
nal Persons, but only as a temporary manifestation 
of the Godhead for the work of redemption ; the 
Godhead afterwards becoming, according to its 
original state, a Monad, without distinction in 
itself. 

The opinions of Sabellius were confuted by St. 
Dionysius of Alexandria and of Borne, by Epi¬ 
phanius [ Contra Sabellianos, Uteres. 42 sice 62], 
and Theodoret [ Iheret. Fabul. comp. lib. ii. 
c. 9]. There was still a sect of Sabellians in the 
fourth century in Borne and Mesopotamia. [Diet, 
of Sects and Heresies.] 

SABIANS. The Sabians, otherwise Nazar- 
aeans or Mendseans, profess to have been originally 
the Baptist’s disciples; that they were driven 
from Syria by the Moslems, and took refuge in 
Persia; where, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, they formed a community of 25,000 
families [Ignatius a Jesu, Christian. S. Joh.]. 
They also penetrated into India. The language 
of their sacred books being Aramaean, similar to 
that of the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmud, 
gives credibility to their tradition. Their religion 
makes a nearer approach to the principles of 
Zoroaster than to those of either the New or Old 
Testament. The Jewish Cabbala and the Bonin 
also supply a contingent; St. John is the principal 
figure in their scheme, the Saviour and the Holy 
Spirit being regarded by them in very much the 
same light in which the Gnostics regarded their 
Demiurge, as the “Dens saevior.” 

Their system of emanations from a dualism of 
the male Ferha (Ferouer of the A vesta) and the 
female principle Azar, is altogether similar to 
that of the Persian theosophy: Mana, the Lord 
of light, stands next, and after him a succession 
of angels of light, like the Yalentinian iEons; 
opposed to whom is the kingdom of darkness or 
Ur, to be identified with the Chaldman principle 
of the same name [Boulland, II. TJniv. i. 40, ii. 
279]. Ur with six other evil spirits inhabit the 
seven planets, like the Hebdomad of Valentinus, 
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or the seven Amshaspands of Zoroaster [Irenams, 
Cainbr. eel. i. 44, note 1]. Adam and Eve were 
created by Mana, and “their souls descended into 
them in a garden of trees.” Sabiaus have little 
in eommon with Zaiuanism. 

The Baptist, who closed the Sabian theologieal 
system, was called by them Anusli, or “ one of the 
people ;” thus “Anush art thou, but I will make 
thee as one of the kings” [Cod. Nazar. Norberg, 
9]. Baptism is their most solemn rite, and is 
indispensable for the remission of sins; infant 
baptism being practised by them. Mahommedans 
arc disliked by them in a greater degree than 
Christians or Jews, owing to the persecutions 
they have endured. Their saered books, so far 
as they are known to us, are [1] the Divan 
[Ignatius a Jesu, Narrafio, &e.], professedly ante¬ 
mundane, but mentioning Mahomet; [2] The 
Book of John, or Conversations of Angels ; [3] 
The Book of the Zodiac, on astrology-—these 
exist only in fragments ; [4] Cholasteli, dis¬ 
coursing of the means and conditions of salvation; 
[5] The Book of Adam, whieh is the Codex 
Nazarams, edited in Aramaie, and with a Latin 
translation by Norberg. It makes use of the 
Seriptures of the Old Testament, but apparently 
by means of a Targum. Thus the words, “ Woe 
to them who drink young wine early in the morn¬ 
ing, and in the evening old wine, charmed with 
song and harp and pipe,” are suggested by the 
Targum on Isa. v. 11 and 22, “ Woe to them vdro 
rise early in the morning to drink old wine, . . . 
and inebriate themselves with old wine.” So 
Isa. xxxiv. 4 is copied in the Book of Adam. 
“ The earth falleth into the pit, the heavens are 
rolled up as a eovering, the brightness of the sun 
is extinct, and the beauty of the moon is gone, 
the stars and zodiacal signs fall like drops.” 
Their demonology is altogether borrowed from 
Talmudic sources. [See Gesenius on Isa. xxxiv. 
14. Norberg, de Grig, et Lingua Sabi coni m ; 
Liber Adarni. Walch, de Salceis. Tittman, 
Meletemata Sacra, p. 15. Herzog, Mcnclaer.l 
SACRAMENTALS. A scholastic term for 
rites which have, in some degree, a sacramental 
nature, but are not included among the seven 
saeraments as generally enumerated by theolo¬ 
gians. It includes, says Durandus, “all sueh 
rites as have been instituted by the Church after 
Christ,” rites whieh the Chureh ean institute, 
and which the Church also can alter, or dispense 
with altogether, lie gives, as examples of such 
sacramentals, the benedietion of persons, vest¬ 
ments, and holy water; as also the coronations of 
kings, the consecration of altars, churches, vessels, 
and things of that sort [Durand, in Sent. lib. iv. 
(list. 2, qu. 2]. St. Thomas Aquinas lays down 
the distinction between sacraments and the rites 
called sacramentals, that the latter have not 
neeessarily any inward graee accompanying the 
outward sign [Prim. Sec. qu. cviii. 2], but he 
does not use the word itself. In recent times 
some English writers have applied the term to 
the live sacraments of which there is no recorded 
institution by our Lord. 

SACRAMENTABIANS. The name given 
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by Roman theologians of the sixteenth eentury 
to those Protestants who followed Carlstadt, 
Zwingle, and Calvin, in an entire denial of the 
real presenee of Christ in the Iloly Eucharist. 

Though in no way associated with this use of 
the name, it was revived in the last eentury, as a 
designation of the Wesleys and their friends at 
Oxford. The name was given to them on aecount 
of their persistent attendanee at weekly commun¬ 
ion in St. Mary’s Church at a time when- frequent 
communion had beeome rare. But it was soon 
superseded by the meaningless name of “ Metho¬ 
dists.” 

SACRAMENTS. Divinely appointed mysti¬ 
cal rites in which God causes material snbstanees 
and verbal forms to eonvey Spiritual Substanee 
and Grace. 

I. History of the Term. In classical Latin 
the word “Saeramentum’’meant [1] the pecuniary 
“ recognizances” deposited in a sacred plaee by 
each of the litigants in a suit at law [Varro, de 
Lingua Latin, lib. iv.; Festus, de Verb. Signified, 
s. ■/;.], and [2] the saered military oath by which 
soldiers were bound to allegiance and obedienee 
[Liv. ix. 29, xxii. 36; Festus, de Verb. Significat. 
s. o .; Aul. Gellius, xvi. 4], This oath was 
taken upon the “signa militaria,” or consecrated 
“signs” which surmounted each regimental ban¬ 
ner. It was probably an association between the 
saered signs and the sacred deposits "which con¬ 
nected these two senses together under the same 
word. 

The early ecclesiastical use of the word had 
reference most frequently to Baptism, doubtless 
from the idea of enrolling a convert under Christ’s 
banner by a vow of obedienee, as the soldier was 
enrolled by his “ Saeramentum.” Thus Tertullian 
uses it when speaking of the baptismal abjuration 
in at least three plaees [Tertull. de Coron. xiii., 
de Idololat. vi., de Spedac. 24; Cf. Sentent. 
Ctecil. in Cone. Cartli. vii.; Routh’s ltdiq. Sacr. 
iii. 116], He also speaks of our Lord’s baptism as 
the sacrament of unction [Tertull. Ado. Prax. 
xxviii.]—the use of unction being then assoeiated 
with all public baptisms [Tertull. de Bapt. vii.]; 
and in disclaiming the monstrous eharge of infan¬ 
ticide brought against the early Christians, he 
scornfully ealls it a wicked charge respecting a 
“ Sacrament of infanticide” [Tertull. Apolog. vii.], 
which use of the word seems also to be associated 
with Baptism. More direetly still, however, Tor- 
tullian calls baptism “ Saeramentum aquae” [Ter¬ 
tull. de Bapt. i. xii.], “ Saeramentum lavacri” 
[I'ertull. de Virg. Vet and. ii.], and “ Sacramen- 
tum fidei” [I’ertull. de Anima, i.] : Avhile in one 
place he names in perfectly unambiguous language 
the “Saeramentum Eueharistne” [Tertull. de 
Coron. iii.], shewing that the term had already 
been extended in its use to something more than 
the idea of enrolment on beginning serviee as a 
Christian soldier. 

In the writings of St. Cyprian the word is used 
chiefly as the equivalent of pvcrrgpiov. 1 Thus he 

i In the Vulgate it is also used for fivcrTr/piov, as for 
example in Wisd. ii. 22, “Et nescierunt sacramenla 
Dei,” in 1 Tim. iii. 16, “Et manifeste magnum est 
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calls the many mysteries contained in the Lord’s 
Prayer “ Sacramenta,” and speaks of the “ Sacra¬ 
ment of life” [Cypr. de Graf. Dominica, i.w 
xxviii.]. Put, on the other hand, he also dis¬ 
tinctly uses the word in connexion with Baptism 
and the Eucharist. In speaking of the admission 
of heretics to the Church, he says, that they 
should be led to the truth both of unity and faith 
‘•'per omnia divimo gratae sacramenta” [Cypr. 
Ep. lxx.]. On the same subject he also speaks 
of being born of each sacrament [ibid. Ixxii. si 
saermnento utroque nascantur~\ apparently calling 
baptism and unction separate sacraments, and 
quoting our Lord’s words to Xieodcmus as bis 
authority; the same expression being used by 
Xemesian in his “Sentence” [licitq. Sacr. iii. 
117]. Elsewhere, writing of persecution, he 
speaks of Christians as being bound together by 
the “ Sacramentum uuanimitatis” [Cypr. Ep. lix. 
at. liv.], which is evidently a reference to Iloly 
Communion; and, when writing directly of the 
Holy Eucharist, he frequently applies the word 
“ Sacramentum” to it [ibid, lxiii.]. By the time 
of St. Jerome and St. Augustine the ecclesiastical 
use of the word in its present sense seems to 
have become settled. 

II. Definition of the Term. The ordinary 

definitions of a sacrament arc founded on words 
of St. Augustine. “A visible sacrifice, therefore,” 
he writes, “ is a sacrament, or sacred sign, of an 
invisible sacrifice” [Aug. de Civit. Dei, x. 5]. 
And again, “ Concerning the sacrament, in¬ 
deed, which he is receiving, when it has been 
well impressed upon him that things visible are 
indeed signs of things invisible, but that in them 
the things invisible are themselves honoured 
. . .” [Aug. de Caiech. Rad. xxvi.]. In 

mediaeval theology this became “ Sacramentum 
est invisibilis gratice visibilis forma, ejusdem 
gratae imnginem gerens, et eausa existens” [Lom¬ 
bard, Sc/dent. lib. iv. dist. i.]. The Catechism 
of the Council of Trent adopts it in the form, 
“A Sacrament is a visible sign of an invisible 
grace, instituted for our justification” [Catech. 
Trident. II. i. 4]. The form of it adopted by the 
Church of England is, a sacrament is “ an outward 
and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by Christ Himself as a 
means whereby we receive the same, and a pledge 
to assure us thereof” [Catech. in Book of Com. 
Prai/a-]. 

III. The X UMBER OF THE SACRAMENTS lias 
been reckoned as seven from very early ages, that 
number being recognised by the Eastern and 
Western Churches, and by the Monophysitc and 
Xestorian sects; which latter are not likely to 
have borrowed it from either of the former since 
their separation in the liftli century. But al¬ 
though this association of sacraments with the 
number seven is probably very ancient, the same 

pietatis sacramentum,” and in Eph. v. 32, “ Sacra- 
mentum lioc magnum est.” The latter passage is so 
quoted by Tertullian [Tertull. dc Jcjun. iii.], which 
seems to shew that the word “Sacramentum” was used 
as the equivalent of p.var'tipiov, in the primitive Latin ver¬ 
sion of the New Testament used by the African Church. 
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seven mysteries were not always enumerated, and 
there is probably good foundation for the com¬ 
mon statement that the present enumeration 
originated in the Latin Church with Peter Lom¬ 
bard [d. a.d. 1164] in the twelfth century, the 
first writer in whom it is found [Lombard, Sen- 
tent. lib. iv. dist. ii.]. There is, however, by no 
means a general uniformity among mediieval theo¬ 
logians as to the number. Bupcrtus Tuitensis, 
writing about the same time as Peter Lombard, 
says, “ Sacred Baptism, the Holy Eucharist of llis 
Body and Blood, the twin gift of the Holy Ghost. 

These three sacraments are the necessary 
instruments of our salvation” [Bupcrt. Tuitens. 
de Victor. Verb. Dei, xii. 11], Alexander of 
Hales [d. a.d. 124b] and the holy Buoimventura 
[d. a.d. 1274] both denied the Apostolic origin of 
Confirmation; and it was nut until the Council 
of Florence [a.d 1439] that the number, as given 
by Lombard, and after him by St. Thomas 
Aquinas, was authoritatively defined. It was then 
done in a synodal epistle from the Pope Eugenios 
to the Armenians [Labb. Coned, xiii. 534]. 
The definition was reiterated by the Council of 
Sens, or Paris [a.d. 1528, ibid. xiv. 454], and 
finally adopted by the Council of Trent [sess. 
vii. can. i.], in the year 1547. 

But the Council of Trent, while it decreed that 
the sacraments are neither more nor less than 
seven, also decreed, “If any one shall say that 
these seven sacraments are equal to each other 
in such wise as that one is not in any way more 
worthy than another, let him be anathema ” 
[sess. vii. can. iii.]. This is reasserted in the 
Catechism of the Council issued in the year 15GG, 
where the following passage on the subject is 
found : “It is, however, especially to be noticed, 
that although all the sacraments possess a divine 
and admirable efficacy, yet all are not of equal 
necessity and dignity, nor is the signifieancy of 
all one and the same. Amongst them three are 
said to be necessary beyond the rest, although the 
necessity is not of the same kind in all the three.” 
These are Baptism, Penance, and Order; but 
“the Eucharist is far superior to the rest in holi¬ 
ness, as well as in the number and greatness of 
its mysteries” [Catech. Trident. II. i. 22]. This 
statement is founded on that of St. Thomas 
'•Aquinas [Sitmma Thcol. III. Ixv. 4], 

The mcdireval enumeration has been adopted 
by the Church of England with a similar limita¬ 
tion though not the same. Thirty years before 
the Tridentine Catechism was printed and pub¬ 
lished, the “Institution of a Christian Man” had 
been set forth by the English Convocations [a.d. 
1537], in which was the following statement: 
“ Although the sacraments of Matrimony, of Con¬ 
firmation, of Holy Orders, and of Extreme Unc¬ 
tion, have been of long time past received and 
approved by the common consent of the Catholic 
Church, to have the name and dignity of sacra¬ 
ments, as indeed they be well worthy to have, 
(forasmuch as they be holy and godly signs, 
whereby, and by the prayer of tlie minister, be 
not only signified and represented, but also given 
and conferred, some certain and special gifts of 
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the Holy Gliost, necessary for Christian men to 
have for one godly purpose or other, like as it 
hath been before declared); yet there is a differ¬ 
ence in dignity and necessity between them and 
the other three sacraments, that is to say, the 
sacraments of Baptism, of Penance, and of the 
Altar, and that for divers causes. First, because 
these three sacraments be instituted of Christ, 
to be as certain instruments or remedies necessary 
for our salvation, and the attaining of everlasting 
life. Second, because they be also commanded 
by Christ to be ministered and received in their 
outward visible signs. Thirdly, because they 
have annexed and conjoined unto their said visible 
signs such spiritual graces, as whereby our sins 
be remitted and forgiven, and we be perfectly 
renewed, regenerated, purified, justified, and made 
the very members of Christ’s mystical body, so 
oft as we worthily and duly receive the same.” 

The twenty-fifth Article of Religion [a.d. 
1571] stated “There are two sacraments ordained 
of Christ our Lord in the Gospel, that is to say, 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord;” and it 
goes on to add that the other five “have not like 
nature of sacraments . . . for that they have not 
any visible sign or ceremony ordained of God.” 
In the latter part of the Catechism, which was 
added in the year 1G0J, it is also said that the 
number of the sacraments “generally,” i.e., uni¬ 
versally, 1 “necessaiy to salvation” is “two only 
. . . that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of 
the Lord.” 2 

In the modern Eastern Church the “.Seven 
Mysteries ” are the same as in the Western 
Church, Baptism and the Holy Eucharist taking, 
of course, the crowning portion of the whole 
number, as to dignity and necessity. 

IY. Position op Sacraments in the Economy 
of Grace. As the two greater and the live lesser 
sacraments are all treated of in detail under the 
respective headings of Baptism, Confirmation, 
Eucharist, Penance [and Absolution], Extreme 
Unction, Orders, and Matrimony, it is not 
necessary here to go into any particulars respect¬ 
ing them ; but a few -words may be added as to 
their relation to the economy of grace. 

The general object of sacraments is to counteract 
the effect of the Fall on the life of each particular 
recipient, and this object is effected by the con¬ 
veyance of grace to him, for the particular purpose 
for which the sacrament is administered. Thus, 
in Holy Baptism the grace of the sacrament is 
associated with forgiveness of sins, and -with the 
access of those new spiritual qualities which 
difference a Christian nature from a heathen 
nature. In the Holy Eucharist grace is associated 
with the presence of Christ’s Body and Blood, 
which are contained in and conveyed by the 
material substances used in the sacrament. In. 

1 Sec Blunt’s Annot. Book of Common Prayer , p. 249. 

2 There is also a well-known passage in the Homily of 
Common Prayer and Sacraments in which the five Sacra¬ 
ments are sail to be “godly states of life,” &c., but not 
sacraments in the. full sense in which the other two arc. 
The same language is found in the best English divines 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
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both cases the object is to elevate hum, i nax:: > 
by bringing an individual part of it in o unLx 
■with God. Hence sacraments have been called 
the “ extension of the Incarnation ” [Bishop 
Taylor’s Worthy Communicant, i. 2], the exalta¬ 
tion of human nature, accomplished in the One 
Man Christ Jesus, by taking human nature into 
the Godhead, being accomplished in other men 
by a spiritual engrafting into Him Who is thus 
God and Man, and by a communication to them 
of His Body and Blood. 

This office of sacraments is such as can he dis¬ 
tinctly and definitely predicated only of the two 
greater ones, which shews the wisdom of the 
Church of England in keeping to the ancient 
practice of placing them in a position by them¬ 
selves. 3 Even setting aside the question whether 
or not, any of the lesser sacraments were “ordained 
by Christ Himself,” it is evident that they bold 
a subordinate position in the economy of grace, 
and although they effect much they do not effect 
actual spiritual union with Him. Yet the lesser 
sacraments are analogous to the greater in the 
quality of conveying grace, though not on a level 
with them as to the special gift associated with 
that grace. “The laying on of a Bishop’s hands 
for Confirmation conveys grace for the establish¬ 
ment of tlie confirmed Christian in the state of 
salvation to which he -was brought by Baptism. 
Absolution conveys grace to the penitent for the 
pardon of past sins, and the loosing of the soul 
from their bondage and poAver. The anointing 
of the dying conveys grace to their souls, to 
strengthen them in the last Aveakness of their 
bodies. The laying on of episcopal hands in 
Holy Orders, com r eys grace to those avIig are 
made deacons, priests, or bishops, that the Avorlc 
done by them in the name of Christ may have 
efficacious poAver as His -work. The solemn bene¬ 
diction of man and Avoman in Holy Matrimony 
conveys grace to them, that they may live together 
Avithout sin, and that they may bring children 
into the world to be added to the family of God ” 
[Blunt’s Sacraments and Sacram. Ordin. p. 28]. 
And Avhile it is true that some of the five lesser 
sacraments are analogous to benedictions, in Avhich 
verbal forms oidy are used, it is also true that the 
analogy is not such as to bring them to the same 
level. It Avould he as unwise, therefore, to dis¬ 
sociate these five from the idea of sacraments as 
it Avould be to elevate them to the same level 
Avith the tAvo great sacraments of tlie Gospel. 
They really occupy an intermediate ground; and 
it is not easy to see what else can he exactly 
classed Avith them. It is quite possible that the 
number five does not exhaust the list of such 
minor sacraments, yet they are nearer than bene¬ 
dictions, tlie sign of the Cross, the use of holy 
Avater, &c., to the place held by the greater sacra¬ 
ments in the economy of grace, and as such are 
more fit than any of the others to complete the 
mystical number so generally associated Avith the 
operations of the Holy Ghost. 

3 This ancient practice is illustrated by a large body 
of references in Bishop Forbes’ Explanation of the 
XXXIX. Articles, p. 448, note. 
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SACEIFICATL [Lapsed.] 

SACRIFICE. The offering of sacrifices to 
God reaches back to the very cradle of the human 
race. As soon as the promise was made that of the 
seed of the woman a Deliverer should be raised 
up who should bruise the head of man’s power¬ 
ful enemy, sacrifice was also instituted to shew 
forth by a significant emblem the way in which 
that victory should be won ; that without the 
shedding of blood there could be no remission of 
sin. With the reason for this divine dispensa¬ 
tion we can have nothing to do; the fact itself 
is patent in every book of Scripture. The sacri¬ 
fice of Abel is the first animal sacrifice on record; 
and it was accepted because it was an animal 
sacrifice, and shewed forth the death of Christ in 
sacramental significance, which Cain’s offering of 
the fruits of the earth did not. [Vicarious Sacri¬ 
fice.] The same may be said of the sacrifices 
offered up by Noah after the Flood, and by Abra¬ 
ham when God made His solemn covenant with 
him, and wherever else we read of the offering 
of blood as a religious rite. Our Lord plainly 
intimated that this was the meaning of sacrifice, 
and that His own precious death on the cross 
was the final cause of the institution of the Jewish 
altar, when he declared of the Cup of Blessing 
that it was “ the blood of the New Covenant, 
which was shod for the remission of sin” [Matt, 
xxvi. 28]. His own death was the substance, 
the life of bulls and goats taken under the Law 
was the shadow; the two together formed one 
verity ordained from everlasting, the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world, to which we 
look with thankful hearts as procuring for us the 
pardon that we need, and that we look for in 
vain elsewhere. It is the satisfaction for sin, 
according to the expressive term of Anselm; a 
compensation for that which cannot be wholly 
undone, but which replaces us in the condition of 
humanity before sin entered into the world, and 
death by sin. [Satisfaction.] 

The idea of sacrifice, vague and indefinite be¬ 
fore, and possibly kept in abeyance during the 
Egyptian bondage [Exod. viii. 20], was set forth 
sharp and clear in the paschal sacrifice. It spoke 
more definitely than any other of the sacrifice of 
the death of Christ [Satisfaction. Vicarious 
Sacrifice. Passover] ; and gave its tone to the 
whole theory of the Mosaic code. [Blood. Atone¬ 
ment.] Thenceforth the blood of the victim 
poured out on the “ bottom of the altar,” or 
sprinkled on its side [Lev. v. 9], ascribed life to 
the Lord of life ; and when applied to the priests 
and people, quickened them symbolically with the 
life of heaven. It was the blood of the covenant 
of life, and the antagonism of the death brought 
in by Adam. The patriarchal sacrifice was as 
the Eucharistic peace-offering or burnt-oflering 
[Exod. xxix. 38-42] of the Mosaic scheme. The 
sin-offering, as the more direct type of the sacri¬ 
fice of the death of Christ [Lev. xvi.; Numb, xxviii. 
xxix.], was first prescribed when Moses received 
the command, “ See that thou make all things 
according to the pattern that I shewed to thee in 
the mount” [Heb. viii. 5]. Doubtless the whole 
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mysterious doctrine of the Atonement, and sacra¬ 
mental union of shadow and substance, was then 
clearly revealed to him; and as he was afterwards 
permitted to appear upon the Mount of Transfigu¬ 
ration, and to speak plainly with the Saviour, as 
he had before spoken in types and shadows, of the 
death that the Blessed Lamb of God should ac¬ 
complish, so in the mount “ that burned with 
fire,” the Saviour bearing the banner of salvation 
was revealed to him, and declared the whole 
scheme of redemption from the significant rites 
of the Law to the outspoken Word of Truth in 
the Incarnate Son of God. 

The sacrifices of the Law as a complex idea 
lead in direct course to the 6vcrta avaiyaKros of 
the Holy Eucharist. For they were [l] pro¬ 
pitiatory, as the sin-offering of which the offerer 
was not allowed to partake, to shew his unwor¬ 
thiness to receive the least of God’s mercies; 
and which must of necessity be first offered and 
restore the saerificant to communion with God 
[Reconciliation] before the [2] burnt-offering 
could be accepted, which, as a dedication of the 
individual in thought, word, and deed to God, 
was of a devotional character. They were also 
[3] of an Eucharistic nature, as peace and thank- 
offerings of the first-fruits, which were consumed 
by the saerificant at the Lord’s table ; in all which 
particulars the unbloody sacrifice of the Holy 
Eucharist is the sacramental complement of the 
sacrifices of the law. It is not merely commem¬ 
orative ; but it is an Eucharistic oblation of the 
fruits of the earth to the service of the God of all 
blessing ; it is dedicatory, whereby we offer our¬ 
selves, our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, 
holy and lively sacrifice to the Lord of the altar ; 
and it is propitiatory, for through faith in the 
blood of the cross once offered, it becomes a full, 
perfect and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis¬ 
faction for the sins of the whole world, and for 
those of each faithful communicant in particular. 
In the union of these throe particulars consists 
the essence of a worthy reception of The Bread 
and The Cup of Blessing; but they were all and 
severally shewn forth in the sacrifices of Israel of 
old. [Eucharistic Sacrifice, p. 252. Spencer 
De Letjib. Hebr. Outram, DeSn&rif. Smith’s Diet, 
of Bible. Herzog. Offer Cull ns. Winer. Magee On 
the Atonement. Johnson’s Unbloody Sacrifice .] 

SACRILEGE. The crime of profaning sacred 
things, or things devoted to the service of God, 
whether by way of wanton insult or outrage 
offered to such things, or by the unlawful appro¬ 
priation of them to secular uses. [Consecration. 
Secularization.] Sacrilege of the former kind 
is an offence cognizable by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. That crime which is known as sacrilege 
at common law consists in a felonious taking of 
any goods out of a church or chapel, and was 
punished in former times with extreme severity. 
It appears to have been the only felony which 
deprived the offender of the privilege of sanc¬ 
tuary and (according to some) of the Benefit of 
clergy. It is still a felony, but its punishment 
has undergone the general mitigation extended to 
the penalties of criminal law. 
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SAINT. Tliis word is derived from the 
Latin adjective “ sanetus," which is the equivalent 
of the Greek adjective ay to?, and the Hebrew 
C’iin, holy, or Ton, pious. It is often used sub¬ 
stantively, both in the Old and the New Testa¬ 
ments, as when Aaron is called “ the saint of the 
Lord” [Psa. cvi. 1G]: when Daniel heard “saint” 
speaking to “saint” in his prophetic vision [Dan. 

viii. 13, cf. vii. 18, 21, 27]: when Moses spoke of 
the Lord coming with “ ten thousands of saints” 
[Deut. xxxiii. 2]: David of the “ assembly” and 
“ congregation of the saints” [Psa. lxxxix. 5, 7] : 
St. Matthew of the “ many bodies of the saints 
which slept” that “arose at our Lord’s resur¬ 
rection” [Matt, xxvii. 52] : Ananias in his vision 
of the “ saints” whom Saul had persecuted [Acts 

ix. 13, cf. xxvi. 10]: St. Paul himself, in many 
places, of the “ saints” to whom he addressed his 
epistles [Itom. i. 7 ; Eph. i. 1, &c.], to whom 
alms were sent by the Church [1 Cor. xvi. 1], or 
whom he and others salute as brethren in Christ 
[Pom. xvi. 15 ; 1 Cor. xiii. 13]. In all these 
cases, and in others of a similar kind in the Old 
and New Testaments, the word “ saint” simply 
means “holy person,” either [1] positively holy, 
as having been holy in life and death, and as 
such, being a “ saint” in the unseen world before 
the presence of the All Holy: or [2] condition¬ 
ally holy, as being dedicated to God by special 
separation. In the second sense the people of 
Israel were a “ congregation of saints,” and Chris¬ 
tian people in general “ churches of the saints ” 
[1 Cor. xiv. 33], because they have been in each 
case dedicated by God to Himself as His “ peculiar 
treasure” [Exod. xix. 5; Psa. cxxxv. 4], and 
“peculiar people” [Dcut. xiv. 2: Tit. ii. 14; 1 
Pet. ii. 9], intended for a life of specially near 
relation to Him Who is the Fountain of sanctity. 

Towards the close of the Apostolic age the 
term began to be used in a more restricted sense, 
St. John in the Book of Bevolution applying it 
almost, if not quite exclusively to martyrs; and 
giving to our Lord the title “King of saints” 
[Pev. xv. 3], as being at the head of those who 
“ had got the victory over the beast, and over 
his image, and over his mark.” 

In later ages martyrs have received the name 
of saints as especially their due, the general 
opinion of the Fathers and of theologians having 
been that their martyrdom won for them ini- 
mediate access to heaven, without passing through 
the intermediate state. But the term is used in 
a wider sense also, as in the article of the Creed, 
“I believe in the communion of the saints,” 
and the general application of it to all the liofy 
dead, whether “saints in paradise” or “saints in 
heaven.” 

Eucharistic commemoration of particular mar¬ 
tyrs is co-cval with Christian martyrdom itself: 
and as the number of martyrs soon increased be¬ 
yond the power of enumeration, a commemora¬ 
tion of the saints in general was added to that of 
those who were individually named. The annual 
commemoration of the day of a martyr’s depar¬ 
ture soon also developed into the festivals known 
as “ saints’ days,” by which, even before His 
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Second Coming, the King of saints is “glorified 
in His saints ” [2 Tliess. i. 10], while “ their 
virtuous and godly living ” is set forth as an ex¬ 
ample, and a vivid sense is kept up of the “ com¬ 
munion and fellowship ” which in God’s “ elect ” 
are “ knit together in one communion in the 
mystical body of His Son.” 

The formal designation of particular persons as 
saints is treated of elsewhere [Beatification. 
Canonization! Diptycus], as also are the re¬ 
lations of the saints in bliss to the Church mili¬ 
tant. The great repository of information respect¬ 
ing their lives is the Bolhindist Acta Sanctorum 
which already extends to sixty folio volumes 
[Communion of Saints. Intercession of Saints. 
Invocation of Saints.] 

SANCTIFICATION [dytacrpd?]. The pro¬ 
gressive renewal of body and soul by which those 
who are born unholy are made holy. It begins 
in holy Baptism, when the “children of wrath” 
[Eph. ii. 3] are “called to be saints” [1 Cor. i. 
2]; its development is effected by the work of 
the Holy Spirit co-operating with their will 
[Pom. xv. 1G; 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; 1 Tliess. iv. 3, 4 ; 
1 Pet. i. 15]; and its completion is the final 
degree of holiness by which they are made “meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light” [Col. i. 14], 

Thus Sanctification [ay lacr/tos] is the spiritual 
process by which a fallen man becomes a saint 
[sanetus, dyto?]. In its first stage it is contem¬ 
porary with Justification, the two being, in fact, 
onty two different phases of the same thing, the 
one phase, justification, representing the relation 
between the renewed person mid Him by Whom 
he is renewed, the other, sanctification, represent¬ 
ing the condition or nature of the person renewed. 
The first stage of sanctification, therefore, the 
renewal of our fallen nature by baptismal regene¬ 
ration, may be identified with the state of justifi¬ 
cation as distinguished from the relation of justi¬ 
fication. He who is made righteous, or justified, 
is necessarily made holy, or sanctified. This 
first stage of the process of sanctification, like all 
other stages, is entirely effected by the grace of 
God, but in the case of infants it does not require 
the co-operation of the person to be sanctified. 
In all subsequent stages, however, the grace of 
God can be received and retained only by the 
co-operation in will and deed of the person to be 
sanctified; and hence the sanctification of all 
responsible persons is associated with faith, by 
which the grace of God is received, and with 
good works, which are the fruit of that grace and 
the evidence of sanctification. 

The controversies which have been carried on 
by Lutherans and Calvinists with Catholics 
respecting justification and sanctification have 
been founded in the use of the two terms by the 
former, as if they were respectively identical with 
“favour” and “grace.” Sanctification has thus 
been treated of as an operating power, instead of 
being taken in its proper and literal sense as the 
name of a condition brought about by such a 
power. [Spirit, the IIoly.1 

SANHEDBIN. The chief tribunal of the 
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Jews. The name is a corruption of the Greek 
c rvveSpiov after the analogy of N'TiJ'JD and other 
words of the same nature. Several strange deri¬ 
vations of the word have been coined by thos$ 
who were anxious to avoid the Gentile name, e.g. 
pin ID, the law-seekers, nrinn \SJID, the bribe- 
haters. The word J'YinjD does not occur in the He¬ 
brew of the Old Testament, though in the LXX. we 
meet with crvveSpiov, yepoveria. yepoveria Kat ~pca- 
(dvrepoi. In the Targum, as might be expected, the 
word is not of unfrequent occurrence, e.g. Lintli 

iv. i. jnn irn pTinaoi ton rpn jnr6 p^D tjnai; 

and Cant. vi. 2, where in the eulogium of the 
Paraphrast upon the Sanhedrin, we have a mar¬ 
vellous specimen of exegesis. Josephus speaks 
of the ervveSpiov, and of the yepoveria Kal oi 
tepees Kal ol ypa/ipLarei s tov lepov. In the New 
Testament (especially in St. John’s Gospel) the 
member’s of the Sanhedrin are called ’Iov£aioi, 
and occasionally ‘haptcrufot, while in Acts v. 21 
We read of to ervveSpiov Kal irdera rj yepoveria. 

The reference in all these passages is probably 
to the greater Sanhedrin, which forms the subject 
of this article. There were, besides this, lesser 
Sanhedrins, consisting of twenty-three members, 
and judicial assemblies consisting of no more 
than three judges. Of the constitution and 
powers of these very little is known. Probably 
our Lord refers to them in Matt. x. 17, TrapaSeo- 
erovertv vp.a s ei$ rd crvveSp La. 

The origin of the Greater Sanhedrin is very 
obscure. That there were legal courts in early 
times of Divine institution is plain from Scrip¬ 
ture, but that these were identical with the 
Sanhedrin of the Xew Testament is merely a 
Jewish conjecture. The Mishna [Sanhedr. i. 
sec. G] connects the institution of it with Humb. 
xi. 1G. There may be a reference to this last 
named court in Deut. xvii. 8. The place of judg¬ 
ment was the gate of the city [Deut. xvii. 5J. 
The judges were the D'Dpf [Deut. xxv. 7], but 
the number of elders "whose presence was es¬ 
sential to constitute a court, or the qualification 
which entitled a man to be an elder, are un¬ 
known. All that can be said of these courts 
is, that their decision was not final, and that 
if the question was too difficult for them to 
determine, it was to be referred to the priests, 
the Levitcs, and to the judge for the time being 
[Deut. xvii. 9]. 

If, then, the Great Sanhedrin was identical 
with the assembly mentioned in Numb. xi. 1G, 
we should expect to find references to it in the 
later books of the Bible. Lightfoot says that 
it exercised authority in the time of the Judges. 
“ The first forty years that followed after Joshua’s 
death, are ascribed to the rule of Othniel [Judg. 
iii. 11], not that Othniel was sole ruler or monarch 
in the land, for the Sanhedrin or great council 
bare rule in their places, and inferior magistrates 
in their’s, but that Othniel was a valiant and for¬ 
tunate commander in the wars, and wrought 
special deliverance for the people.” He thinks 
that the Sanhedrin sat at Mizpeh, where Saul was 
appointed king, and that in the time of Solomon 
Jaazaniali was chief. That it existed in the time 
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of the Judges is contrary to Judg. ii. 8-11, 18, 
19, and to the words so frequently repeated in 
that book, “ Every man did that which was right 
in his own eyes.” And even if it began to exist 
with the monarchy, that it should have had any 
great authority is inconsistent with the narrative 
of David on his death-bed appointing Solomon to 
be his successor. 

The story of Naboth [1 Kings xxi. 8] speaks 
of a judicial body consisting of elders and nobles 
[D'Y.nm DripM] who possessed power over life and 
death [see also 1 Kings xx. 7]. This may be the 
same body as that instituted by David just before 
his death [1 Ghron. xxiii. 3, 4, xxvi. 29], which 
was in after times reconstructed by Jehoshaphat, 
and restored by Josiah [2 Chron. xix. 8-11, 
xxxiv. 13]. But the break in Jewish history 
after the death of Nehemiah prevents us from 
connecting this early institution with the Sanhe¬ 
drin described in the Talmud. The Greek name 
would warrant the hypothesis that the Sanhedrin 
was not instituted till after the building of the 
second Temple, and at a time when the Greek 
language was so familiar to the Jews, that it was 
more natural for them to clothe a Greek word 
with Hebrew letters than to use the Hebrew 
words Snin p JV3. This being the case, in the 
passage 1 Macc. i. 2G, apyovre s Kal 7rpeerf3vTepoi 
would refer to the senators forming the greater 
Sanhedrin, and xii. G, 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, 
where we find yepoveria \cf. Judith iv. 8, rj yep- 
overia —arris S'tjptov lerparjX 61 a< dtigi'TO ev lepou- 
craAvpx], and 3 Macc. i. 8, yepoveria Kal Trpeer/3v- 
repo l would refer to this same body. Me read 
in Josephus [Bell. Jud. I. viii. 5] that Gabinius, 
Pompey’s general, established five Sanhedrins 
[crwoSovs, different from the council of seven 
mentioned, Antiq. IV. viii. 14] at Jerusalem, 
Gadara, Amathus, Jericho, and Sepphoris. These 
would probably be the lesser Sanhedrins to which 
any city was entitled that had 120 (or according 
to others 230) inhabitants. The next historical 
record concerning the Sanhedrin is that Herod 
murdered all the members on his accession. It 
revived, however, under the presidency of Hillel, 
who died in about the twelfth year of our Lord. 
"We have sufficient evidence as to its existence 
and powers in the New Testament. Our Lord 
refers to the dangerous power which it possessed 
in His day [Matt. v. 22], and St. Stephen’s 
martyrdom points to the great increase of power 
which it had gained during the few years that 
had elapsed since the Crucifixion. It escaped 
the general overthrow at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and migrated to Jabneh. The reign 
of Hadrian was a trying time to the Jews, and 
probably during the confusion attending the re¬ 
volt of Bar-Chochab the Sanhedrin found it 
safer to recommence their wanderings. Starting 
from Jabneh, after a few Sittings, they settled at 
Tiberias, a town close to the lake of that name. 
Here Ilabbi Judah, surnamed the Holy, was 
president till after the death of Comniodus. The. 
labours of the Jews at Tiberias were directed 
to the composition of the. Jerusalem Talmud, 
which according to Buxtorf [ Tiberias , vi.] was 
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completed about a.d. 230. Rabbi Judah was 
succeeded by bis son Gamaliel, with whom tlie 
Sanhedrin expired. 

We have less difficulty in determining the 
constitution than the origin of this assembly. 
It consisted of seventy-one judges who sat around 
a semicircle. The president, or Xasi, sat in the 
middle, on his right hand sat the A b-Beth-I) in, 
or vice-president, the most venerable member of 
the Sanhedrin, and on liis left the D2H, or sage, 
(though this is not quite certain); at each ex¬ 
tremity of the semicircle sat a scribe, the other 
judges being ranged in order of seniority to the 
right and left of "the Xasi pti ^TD nnTl PYTfUD 
p»y ’^■nn jnsiD tstn nr nr psn irpty 
pron •’"an rnnai insi pD'D nris 

•pn’TlDn '1311 [Aliahn. Sanhedr. iv.] The court 
in which they sat Avas a place partly within the 
precincts of the temple called the “stone chamber” 
[ryijj rDt^]. They met in general twice a Aveek, 
on the second and fifth days of the Aveek, and the 
sitting occupied the interval between morning 
and evening sacrifice. A heaA r y cause might, 
however, require more frequent sittings during 
the Aveek, and might protract the sitting on any 
day to a later hour. The judges Avere selected 
from the smaller Sanhedrins. The knowledge of 
several languages Avas indispensable, as also Avere 
the folloAving good qualities, Avisdom, humility, 
fear of God, contempt of Avealtli, loA r e of truth, 
love toAvards man, and a good name. Itidies 
and personal appearance Avere a great recommen¬ 
dation. The following were among the disquali¬ 
fied :—Persons under twenty years of age (accord¬ 
ing to some, all under forty, but Ave have instances 
of one or tAvo being admitted to this high posi¬ 
tion Avhile under twenty), the blind, the mu¬ 
tilated, old men, and men Avithout children. 
The king Avas disqualified from sitting, because 
it Avas unlawful to differ from him in opinion. 
The following offences disqualified a man, gamb¬ 
ling, usury, and pigeon-training. The [latter 
otfence, according to Rabbi Obadiali Bartenor, 
consisted in teaching pigeons to fly races, and 
involved a species of betting, or in training 
them to decoy those which belonged to other 
oAvners. 

Tlie Sanhedrin had power to sentence a criminal 
to die by one of the four deaths, burning, stoning, 
slaying with the sword, or strangulation. A 
capital trial Avas conducted as folloAvs. The 
witness, being brought before the judges, assem¬ 
bled as described above, was charged to tender 
nothing in evidence which rested on hearsay or 
conjecture. He was reminded that in ease an 
innocent man was put to death, his bleod would 
be laid to the charge of the false witness and his 
seed for ever. Then seven questions Avere asked, 
each hearing upon the time and place at which 
the offence had taken place. The evidence Avas 
carefully recorded by each scribe, and compared 
Avitli that given by the next Avitness. If the 
testimonies of the tAvo agreed, the votes of the 
judges were taken. Xo one, hoAvever, Avas con¬ 
demned in his absence, or Avithout opportunity 
of defending himself; nor Avas sentence pro- 
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nounced upon the same day on AA’liich the trial 
Avas finished; hut tAvo of the judges retired to 
revicAV the case, and on the folloAving day, if a 
Majority of two judges declared the accused person 
to he guilty, sentence Avas pronounced and exe¬ 
cuted immediately. 

Other causes came Avithin the jurisdiction of 
the greater Sanhedrin which required less severe 
penalties. Many important questions , Avere 
brought before it for settlement, amongst AA’hich 
are mentioned the appointment of the king, and 
the determination of the succession Avhen there 
Avas any doubt; but the silence of Scripture upon 
this point, a silence as unaccountable as that of 
an English historian writing a history of bis 
nation Avithout speaking of the Court of Parlia¬ 
ment, implies that the monarchy Avas extinct 
before the time Avhen the Sanhedrin claimed the 
right of electing the monarch. The general tenor 
of these minor questions Avas of a very practical 
nature, such as settling the tribute, taking notice 
of those who Avere in arrear, and providing that 
the money when collected should be devoted to 
a proper purpose. 

The literature on this subjeet is extensive. 
The following Avorks are Avorthy of notice:—• 
Seklen, De Stjnedriis; Roland’s Antiquities, 
part ii.; Lightfoot’s Horce Tahvudicte; Lwald, 
(Jeschichte des Vallies Israel, vol. iv.; Milnmn, 
History of the Jews, a t o1. ii. ; Franks], Der 
O’erichtliche Beiceis nach Mosaisch-Tahnudischen 
liechte. The claims of the Jews to the Divine 
authority of the latter Sanhedrin are considered 
in The Old Paths, Xos. 43-46. The claims of 
the Roman Catholic Church to infallibility, so 
far as they are based upon tlie infallibility of 
the Sanhedrin, are discussed by Jackson, Com¬ 
ments on the Creed, bk. iii. chap, xi v. 

SAT AX. This is a HehveAv Avord (pb>) signify¬ 
ing an “adversary,” and is used in a general sense 
in the folloAving eight passages in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, 1 Sam. xxix. 4, 2 Sam. xix. 22, 1 Kings a\ 
4 (where the Septuagint equivalent is i~i/3ovXos), 
1 Kings xi. 25 (LXX. avriKtlfievos), Xurnb. xxii. 
22, 32, Psa. cix. 5 (LXX. 8iafdaXIiv, eis 8ia/3oXi]y, 
8id{3o\os ), 1 Kings xi. 14, 23 (LXX. Satan), and 
in one passage in the Xow Testament Avhere our 
Lord addresses St. Peter, 'Y-aye oitUtw yov 
'Zarava, cmavEaXov jiov ei on ov c ppoveis ra rcu 
Qeov, dXXd Tel twv dvOpwtrwv. In three passages 
in the Old Testament, two in the deutero-canonical 
hooks, and in tAventy-eight places in the Xew 
Testament (or thirty-three including parallel pas¬ 
sages) the word occurs as a proper name to desig¬ 
nate the enemy of the human race, and the author 
of man’s fall and sin. 

The existence of evil is one of those facts Avhicli 
lias been regarded in A'arious Avays, but is too self- 
evident to have been ever denied. We may re¬ 
gard it Avith Origen as merely the negation of 
good, Tracra i) sasia ovElv ecmv, ko.I ovk ov 
rvyxdvei [De Princip. ii. 9, 2] ; with Leibnitz 
as threefold, metaphysical, physical, or moral, 
“ Metaphysician generatim consistit in re rum non 
intelligentium imperfectione, physicum accipitur 
speciatim de substantiarum intelligentium incoin- 
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Hindis, morale de earum actionibus viciosis;” with 
Kant as twofold, absolute and relative, that is 
opposed to the absolutely or the relatively good. 
15ut however we regard or explain evil, the further 
and important question in the background remains 
unaffected : AY hat is its source or origin 1 Scrip¬ 
ture is distinct in attributing it to the active 
agency of a personal evil spirit, called Satan, and 
as we are immediately concerned at present with 
the account which Kevelation affords to us in the 
Old and In'cav Testaments of Satan and his nature 
and operations, it would be out of place to glance 
more than briefly at two theories with reference 
to the authorship of evil, which were widely em¬ 
braced by mankind before the Christian era. 
These are the Dualistic and the Pantheistic. The 
Jjualistic theory is of great antiquity, and of 
Eastern origin. Good and evil are, according to 
it, tAvo distinct essences produced by two original 
principles, one of good and one of evil, from 
Avliose agency all the good and evil existing in the 
world have respectively flowed. Dualism assumed 
two main forms, [l.j Parseeism, or the religion 
of the ancient Persians, which taught that the uni- 
verse Avas originally created by two rival powers, 
Ormuzd and Ahriman, i.e. light and darkness; 
the latter of whom, in noAvays subordinate, though 
perhaps inferior and destined eventually to be 
overcome, produced something evil for everything 
good which Avas produced by the former. [2.] 
Hylism, by which matter Avas regarded as an 
original principle of evil co-existent from eternity 
Avith God, and was looked upon either as feminine 
(’YAij) and passive, as in the Chinese cosmogony, 
or as neuter, as a formless mass, as among the 
Greeks. Dualism is chiefly interesting to us 
in consequence of the attempts made by various 
Gnostic sects to interweave it Avith Christian 
doctrines; it Avas taught in a more or less open 
form by Simon Magus, Meander, Cerinthus, 
Saturninus [a.d. 110-134], Basilides [a.d. 125], 
Valentinus [a.d. 140], Mavcion [a.d. 150]: among 
Avhoni Basilides and Saturninus inclined to the 
eternity of matter, the rest attributing its creation 
to a demiurge, Avliom some represented as a sub¬ 
ordinate instrument of tlie divine Avill, and others 
as openly malignant and hostile to the supreme 
God. [Demiurge.] 

The Pantheistic theory, instead of treating evil 
as something essentially different from good, re¬ 
garded good and evil as only varying manifesta¬ 
tions of one original principle. This Avas the basis 
of the old Hindu religion, and lias reappeared in 
modified forms since the Christian era in the 
philosophy of Spinoza in the seventeenth, and of 
Schelling in the nineteenth century. The latter 
taught that good is the concord, evil the discord, 
of the individual Avith the universal will, but that 
both Avere one in God. Thus have men differed 
Avith regard to the origin and nature of evil. 
From tlie fact that the free action of a personal 
Avill is the only ultimate cause discovered in the 
visible Avorld, some have been led by analogy to 
approach so closely to revealed truth as to refer 
evil to the personal agency of some spirit or 
demiurge; but tlie question really lies beyond 
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the region of human cognizance, and it is only 
on turning to revelations made by Divine knoAv- 
ledge that Ave find an uniform and definite 
solution of our difliculties. In Holy Scripture, 
lioAveA T er, the folloAviug positions are clearly laid 
doAvn :— 

[1.] That all evil is caused by a malignant 
spirit hostile to God and called the devil, or Satan 
[1 John iii. 8], 

[2.] That God therefore is Himself the author of 
CA r il only in this sense, that though able to prevent 
it, He lias permitted it to exist [Tsa. xlv. 7; 1 
Kings xxii. 22], 

[3.] That though permitted by God to exist, 
Satan is still under His control, and made sub¬ 
servient to Ilis purpose [ProA T . xvi. 4], 

[4.] That He will ultimately overrule the 
machinations of the adversary to Ilis own glory, 
Avheu all evil will he seen by us to have been 
in complete accordance Avith perfect order and 
supreme rectitude [Horn. ix. 22, 23]. 

Accepting therefore this vieiv of the origin of 
sin (that is, of moral evil as avoII as of physical 
evil), not as discoverable by reason but as revealed 
in the Word of God, and taking for granted the 
existence of Satan as its author, Ave proceed to 
consider his various names and titles, his per¬ 
sonality and origin, his nature and attributes, 
liis poAver and mode of action. 

I. The Mames and Titles of Satan given in 
Holy Scripture are as follows:— 

[1.] aVnSiKos, tlie adversary and enemy of the 
human race, and of believers especially. This 
title, Avhich is a literal translation of the Hebrew 
Avord “ Satan,” is applied to him by St. Peter, 

“ Be sober, be vigilant, because your adversary 
the devil as a roaring lion Avalketh about seeking 
whom he may devour” [1 Pet. v. 8]. 

[2.] '0 Sia/3oAos. This word, Avliicli is the com¬ 
monest appellation of Satan in the MeAv Testa¬ 
ment, occurring no less than fifty-three times, 
including parallel passages, means literally a 
setter-at-variance (Sta-^aAAw), but it had acquired 
in Greek the further and special meaning of 
setting at variance by means of slander —“ a 
slanderer.” Comparing the three passages Avliere 
it is used in the Mew Testament as an epithet 
with this sense [1 Tim. iii. 2; 2 Tim. iii. 3 • Tit. 
ii. 3], it will be seen that this slander is twofold ; 
the misrepresentation of God to man, and the 
slander of man to God. An example of the first 
is given by Satan’s words to Eve, “Ye shall not 
surely die, for God doth knoAV that in the day 
ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, 
and ye shall be as gods, knoAving good and evil” 
[Gen. iii. 4, I]. 1 

1 This misrepresentation of God as jealous of mankind’s 
progress, or eirnous of his success, coincides with the 
erroneous view which pervaded heathen mythology as to 
the motives supposed to influence its false gods in their 
dealings with mankind. Take for an example the advice 
of Amasis to the prosperous Polyerates of Samos : yob 
fikv TrvvdavtcrOou (Lvdpa rpLXov Kal ^elvov irpyaaovra.‘ 
eftol 6k al cral fueyaXat evTVxia-i- oiiK apitTKOvai, rb 0e~tov 
k-xujTanivu) ws iun 4>6ovepov [ilerod. iii. 40j. Compare, 
too, the general sentiment pervading Aeschylus’ play of 
Prometheus Vinctus, in which the hero Koivbv dxpkXyjLa 
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On tlie other hand, Ave find an example of 
Satan attempting to slander man in the eyes of 
God in the Book of Job. The Devil, in describ¬ 
ing that patriarch to God, tries to insinuate low 
motives for his rectitude, “ Doth Job fear God 
for nought? Hast not Thou made an hedge 
about him, and about his house, and about all 
that he hath on every side. Thou hast blessed 
the work of his hands, and his substance is in¬ 
creased in the land: but put forth Thine hand 
now, and touch all that he hath, and he will 
curse Thee to Thy face” [Job i. 9, 10, 11, ii. 4, 5], 
It will not be thought necessary here to enter 
into the further question, Why Satan is permitted 
to debase the ideal of the Divinity in man’s view, 
or how he can hope to blind the eyes of an 
omniscient God? The lesson for ns to remember 
is the fact, that the Bible reveals Satan to ns 
employing slander as one of his most efficacious 
means in promoting the rebellion of man against 
his Creator. 

[3.] Abaddon (}H3X, perdition), and its Greek 
equivalent, Apollyon the destroyer. The locusts, 
the instruments of Divine vengeance, are de¬ 
scribed as having “a king over them which is 
the angel of the bottomless pit, whose name in 
the Hebrew tongue is Abaddon, but in the Greek 
tongue hath his name Apollyon” [Rev. ix. 11], 
There is some doubt, however, whether, in spite 
of the popular identification of the two, it is 
Satan himself who is referred to in this verse, or 
one of the chiefs of the bad angels. [Abaddon.] 
[4.] Beelzebub [Syriac, Vulgate; Beelzebul in 
Greek MSS]. This title, as applied to Satan, is 
employed only on one occasion, Avhere the Jews ac¬ 
count for our Lord’s power of healing demoniacs by 
saying, “This fellow doth not cast out devils, but 
by Beelzebub the prince of the devils [dpywv twv 
S cu/zovtW, Matt. x. 25, xii. 24, 27]. Beelzebub 
was the name of the God of Ekron [2 Kings i. 2, 
6], He was the God of flies, or of that spontan¬ 
eous generation of insects and flies in putrid 
bodies which did great harm to the land of the 
Philistines, and which may account for the Jews 
having identified him with Satan as the worker 
of the greatest mischief) the apywv rav Satgovitov. 
It is a : Hebrew word derived according to some 1 
from [= habitation], and its signification is 
master of the house [Matt. xii. 29], or lord of the 
dwelling in the sense of prince of the lower 
world, and of the power of the air [Eph. ii. 2], 
According to others 3 it is connected with = 
dung, a word which is sometimes used by Tal- 
mudical writers in a secondary and contemptuous 
sense for idols, Avhence Beelzebub is the Lord of 
idols, dpx<i>v rwv Sat[iovion 1 ; or interpreting it 
literally, the fly under which emblem the deity 
of Ekron was represented is the insect generated 
in dung and earrion, scarabceus pillularius, or 
dunghill beetle. [Baal.] 

[5.] Belial. This Hebrew term, as employed 

0vr)To?cnv (pavia, when asked who is the author of his 
punishuien t replies, /SotiXei >/j.a fxkv to Aiov 'Htpaiarov 
Xtlp [Prom. Fine. 613, 619], 

i Olshausen, Com. in Matt. x. 25. 

Light foot, Excrcit. Matt. xii. 24. 
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by St. Paul, is generally accepted as the appella¬ 
tive of Satan as the personification of all that is 
lawless, = 7rapai'ouos, by which word it is trans¬ 
lated in the LXX. [e.g. Judg. xix. 22; 2 Sam. 
xvi. 7, &c.]. St. Jerome [in Ep. iv.] explains it 
as “ absque jugo, quod de collo suo Dei abjecerit 
servitutem.” Bengel, however, commenting on 
2 Cor, vi. 15, understands by Belial, not Satan 
personally, but “ omnis colluvies antichristiana ” 
[Bengel’s Gnom. Nov. Test.\ 

[0.] Dragon. This word is used in twelve 
passages in the Revelation as an appellative of 
Satan, notably in Rev. xii. 9, “and the great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent called the 
Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the whole 
world; he was cast out into the earth, and his 
devils were cast out with him.” The reference 
is no. doubt to the power and craft of which the 
dragon is the natural symbol, and to the form 
which Satan assumed in the temptation of Eve 
in the garden of Eden. 

[7.] Serpent. It was under the form of a ser¬ 
pent that Satan seduced Eve [Gen. iii. 1; 2 Cor. 

xi. 3]. Hence this reptile became an emblem of 
craft, and Satan is called “ that old serpent the 
Devil which deceiveth the whole world” [Rev. 

xii. 9]. 

[8.] Lucifer. This name only appears once 
in Holy Scripture [Isa. xiv. 12], which verse 
evidently from the context refers to the fall of 
■ the king of Babylon; but Christian commentators 
from St. Jerome doAvn wards have interpreted it 
of the fall of Satan; perhaps from its similarity 
to Luke x. 18. 

The following titles are also assigned to Satan 
in the X'ew Testament. He is called the angel 
of the bottomless pit [Rev. ix. 11]. The prince 
of devils [Matt. xii. 24]. The prince of this 
world [John xii. 31 ) Luke iv. 6]. The God of 
this world [2 Cor. iv. 4]. The accuser of our 
brethren [Rev. xii. 10], The tempter [Matt. iv. 
3, 6 7T€fpa'^wv]. The deceiver [Rev. xx. 10, 6 
7rAai'uv.] 

II. The Personality and Origin op Satan 
are only very gradually revealed in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, so much so that it is doubtful whether the 
patriarchs had any conception of him as an 
individual agent and a personal enemy of the 
Almighty. They seem rather to have regarded 
evil negatively as a falling away from the true 
God than as obedience to the seductions of an 
evil spirit. Even in the account of the Eall, 
Satan’s personality being disguised under the 
form of a serpent, they would probably see 
only an animal agency at Avork ; and it Avas 
reseiwed for the Avriters of the XeAV Testament to 
declare explicitly the identity of Satan Avitli the 
old serpent Avhich deceived not only Adam and 
Eve, but the Avhole Avorld [Rcal xii. 9]. In 
three places, lioAvever, Satan is unmistakeably 
referred to in a personal capacity; in 1 Chron. xxi. 
1, AA’here he tempts David to number the‘child¬ 
ren of Israel; in Job i. 6, AA’here he presents 
himself before the Lord among the sons of God; 
and in Zecli. iii. 1, Avhere he is standing in God’s 
presence as an enemy of Joshua the high priest. 
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There are also two passages in the Apocrypha 
the authors of which appear to have been con¬ 
scious of the personality of the spirit of evil, 
“and the Devil shall smell it and flee away, and 
never come again any more” [Tobit vi. 17], and 
“ nevertheless through envy of the Devil death 
came into the world” [Wisd. ii. 24], The 
reason of this imperfect revelation of the character 
of Satan under the old dispensation is unknown 
to us ; but it has been conjectured, from the 
proneness exhibited by the Israelites to the sin 
of idolatry, that it was a merciful provision on 
Clod’s part to save them from paying worship to 
so powerful a spirit, and to preserve them from 
any d priori tendency to the dualistic theory of 
the Persian mythology, with which they came in 
long and close contact after the Captivity. 

Quite the contrary is the case in the JS T ew Testa¬ 
ment, where the hostility of a personal Satan to 
the work of Christ’s redemption is everywhere 
plainly set forth, from the opening scene of the 
Temptation in the wilderness, to the final defeat of 
the devil foretold in the Book of Bevelation. It is 
needless to enumerate passages in support of this 
assertion, or to make more than a passing allusion 
to the suggestion of modern times [Benan, Vie de 
Jesus, chap, xv.], that such language is only an 
accommodation on our Lord’s part to popular 
phraseology or existing superstition. If words arc 
to retain any meaning at all, how could personality 
be more vividly expressed than in the account of 
the Temptation [Matt. iv. 1-11.], or in our 
Lord’s reproach to the Jews? [John viii. 44.] 
Satan appears at this period to have been 
allowed extraordinary manifestations of his 
potency, that by victory over them our Lord’s 
power might be further enhanced, and more 
generally attested. 

The devil’s personality then being admitted, 
the question arises : "What was his origin 1 The 
deduction usually based on certain somewhat ob¬ 
scure passages in the Xew Testament is that he 
was a fallen archangel. Among such passages 
are the allusions to him as the prince of devils 
Matt. xii. 24], prince of the power of the air 
Epli. ii. 2], to the fire prepared for the devil and 
us angels [Matt. xxv. 41], Other similar ones 
are those which refer to a revolt of certain angels 
in heaven. “ For if God spared not the angels 
that sinned, but cast them down to hell, and de¬ 
livered them into chains of darkness, to be re¬ 
served unto judgment” [2 Peter ii. 4], “And the 
angels which kept not their first estate, but left 
their own habitation, He hath reserved in ever¬ 
lasting chains, under darkness, unto the judgment 
of the great day” [Jude 6]. There is, however, 
an evident prim a facie difficulty in supposing 
Satan to be one of the fallen angels referred to in 
the two latter passages; becaiise these spirits are 
represented as reserved in chains and darkness, 
while Satan is elsewhere spoken of as an active 
agent, walking about, as a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour [1 Peter v. 8]. The popular 
and almost universally received tradition, with all 
the minutiae of Satan’s rebellion and defeat by 
[Michael the Archangel, is still more void of 
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scriptural authority. It is thus put into vivid 
words by Milton :— 

“The infernal Serpent; lie it was, whose guile, 

Stirr’d up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind ; what time his pride 
Had east him out from heaven, with all his host 
Of rebel angels ; by whose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, 

He trusted to have equail'd the Most High, 

If he opposed ; and, with ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of God, 

Raised impious war in heaven, and battle proud, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Rower 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition ; there to dwell 
In adamantine ehains and penal lire, 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms.” 

— Par. Lost, 34-49. 

This description is entirely based on Bev. xii. 7, 
0, a passage which cannot refer to Satan’s original 
rebellion, because the event takes place after the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, and because his 
fall from the position which lie appears hitherto 
to have held as accuser of mankind in heaven 
[Bev. xii. 10; Job i. ii.] is connected ■with the 
work of Christ’s redemption; as seems to be im¬ 
plied in our Lord’s own words, “I beheld Satan 
as lightning fall from heaven” [Luke x. 18], and 
“ Now is the judgment of this world, now shall 
the prince of this world be cast out” [John xii. 
31]. Without, therefore, laying too great stress 
on the above difficult passages of Holy Scripture, 
we might still form the following conclusions 
with reference to the point under discussion. 
That Satan is a spirit or angel; that, beyond this, 
his original position ’was that of archangel or 
prince in the heavenly hierarchy : that although 
no record survives of his actual fall, yet it 
seems to have been caused by a rebellion against 
God, and that the cause of that rebellion was lust 
of power. The last particular is implied by the 
Apostle when, warning Christians against pride, 
he adds, “ lest they fall into the condemnation of 
the devil” [1 Tim. iii. 6], 

III. The [Nature and Attributes of Satan. 
But however closely the veil is drawn in Holy 
Scripture over the details of Satan’s origin and 
history—a fuller knowledge of which would at 
the best rather satisfy our curiosity than influence 
our conduct,—full particulars are vouchsafed to 
us of his nature and attributes. Among the 
prominent attributes of the Satanic character are, 
jyt] hatred, which especially distinguishes the 
children of the devil from the true followers of 
Christ [1 John iii. 10]; and hence \h\ murder 
[John viii. 44], which is hatred put into action, 
the first murderer Cain being designated as be¬ 
longing to that wicked one who was a murderer 
and a liar from the beginning [John iii. 12], that is 
“ films non Dei sed diaboli, non generatione sed 
imitatione et suggestione.” 1 [c] Falsehood; so 
ingrained is this quality in Satan’s character that, 
“ when he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own, for he is a liar, and the father of it” [John 
viii. 44]. [d] Impurity; “Ye are of your father 

the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do” 
1 Corn, a Lap. in 1 Jan. iii. 12. 
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\ibid.\ We may compare also the frequent 
reference made to unclean spirits, subordinate to 
Satan as their chief [Matt. xi.; Mark i. 27, &c.]. 
[a] Pride, as evinced in the account of the temp¬ 
tation, and as especially predicated of the devil by 
St. Paul in 1 Tim. iii. 6 : [/] wiliness; the same 
Apostle fears for the Corinthians, “ lest that by 
any means, as the serpent beguiled Eve through 
his subtilty, so their minds should be corrupted 
from the simplicity which is in Christ” [2 Cor. 
xi. 3]. Such is the depth of his cunning that 
Christians are recommended to put on the whole 
armour of God, that they may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil [Eph. vi. 11]. 
Further allusions to it are found in 1 Tim. iii. 
7 ; 2 Tim. ii. 26, and this wiliness shews itself 
in artifices such as slander, whence his name 
8iaj3o Aos, and in the transformations which he is 
enabled to assume ,—“ no marvel; for Satan him¬ 
self is transformed into an angel of light” [2 Cor. 
xi. 14]. It was a serpent that tempted Eve 
[Gen. iii.]; through an old prophet that he mis¬ 
led the man of God [1 Kings xiii.] ; as a lying 
spirit in the mouth of the prophets that he per¬ 
suaded Ahab to go up to Bamoth-Gilead to battle 
[1 Kings xxii. 22]. Amongst all these charac¬ 
teristics of Satan there stand out clearly haired, 
impurity, and falsehood, the exact contraries of 
those three great moral attributes which find 


their fullest perfection in Almighty God, love, 
purity, and truth. 

IV, Satan’s Power and Mode of Action. 
Satan’s power is chiefly over the souls of men. 
He exercises it through a subtle and impalpable 
influence to do evil, more difficult to combat than 
any material form which old legends have repre¬ 
sented him as assuming, “ for we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places” [Eph. vi. 12], Put while Christ was on 
earth, and duriug the subsequent early years of 
Christianity, Satan was able to exercise power 
over the bodies as well as the souls of men [De¬ 
moniacal Possession], and on the other hand 
the Apostles appear to have possessed an extra¬ 
ordinary power of delivering sinners, body and 
soul, over into Satan’s hands. Such at least is the 
literal interpretation of St. Paul’s threat to deliver 
the incestuous Corinthian unto Satan for the de¬ 
struction of the flesh that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord [1 Cor. v. 5] ; as also of his 
sentence on Ilymemeus and Alexander, whom he 
delivered unto Satan that they might learn not to 
blaspheme [1 Tim. ,i. 20]. This literal interpre¬ 
tation has the unanimous support of the Greek 
Fathers, and of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, 
and others among the Latin. Modern commen¬ 
tators, Bishop Beveridge, Estius, &c., incline to 
the view that “ delivering to Satan” is only an¬ 
other title for excommunication and the conse¬ 
quent spiritual effects ; that is, the punishment 
of the soul, and not of the body. In support 
of the latter view reference is made to Lev. ii. 
1), iii. 9, where the term “synagogue of Satan” 
is applied to those who claim to be, but are 
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not really, Jews, who are without the true pale 
of Israel. Satan’s power is said, moreover, to 
extend over death, inasmuch as it was through 
him that man fell and death entered into the 
world [Wisd. ii. 24], and so the Incarnation 
and Death of Christ are said- by the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews to have taken place 
that “ through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil” [IIeb. 
ii. 14]. Great then as Satan’s power and influ¬ 
ence are, Christ by His power has rendered them 
not invincible. The primeval promise that the 
seed of the -woman should bruise the serpent’s 
head [Gen. iii. 15] has been fulfilled. “ God,” 
says St. Paul, “ shall bruise Satan under your 
feet shortly” [Kom. xvi. 20]. The Christian has 
the assurance that if he resist the devil he will 
llee from him [James iv. 7], and that if he keep 
himself as one that is begotten of God, that 
-wicked one toueketk him not [1 John y. 18]. 
Lastly, the devil’s mode of exercising his influ¬ 
ence is various in itself, and in the means or in¬ 
struments adopted. Sometimes it is portrayed 
as negative, or destructive of good already exist¬ 
ing, as in the parable of the sower and the seed 
[Matt. xiii. 19], sometimes as positive, as in the 
parable of the tares [Matt. xiii. 39]. Before the 
Christian era divination was carried on by direct 
and open contact with Satan. It, too, assumed 
various forms, communications being sometimes 
effected by idols or oracles, as at Delphi : some¬ 
times by means of spectres, as in the case of the 
witch of Endor [1 Sam. xxviii.], sometimes by 
the skull or other portion of a victim or corpse 
[KpavLopavreia, necromancy, &C.]. Hnder the 
Christian dispensation, also, Satan’s influence is 
often exercised through the medium of persons 
or things; either through those bad angels who 
are mentioned as incurring the same doom as 
their master [Matt. xxv. 41], or through bad 
men; for those -who do evil become his children 
and obey his will and imitate his example in 
corrupting others. “ Therefore it is no great 
wonder if his ministers also be transformed as 
the ministers of righteousness, whose end shall 
be according to their works” [2 Cor. xi. 15]. 
Sometimes also through material agencies and 
inanimate instruments. Just as we find in the 
Old Testament the pestilence [2 Sam. xxiv. 
16], or the sword, employed [2 Kings xix. 35] 
by good angels, working out the providence of 
God, so in the Hew Testament the infirmity 
under which a certain woman had laboured for 
eighteen years [Luke xiii. 16], and the thorn in 
the flesh from which St. Paul suffered [2 Cor. 
xii. 7] are mentioned as being the direct work of 
Satan. 

But whether it be by physical infirmity or by 
spiritual weakness, whether through the medium 
of fallen man or evil spirit, one fact stands out 
clearly revealed in Holy Writ, that none can 
escape wholly from the assaults of Satan : that he 
remains the tempter of man, and the adversary of 
God, until the time comes when at the end of tho 
world he and his angels shall be cast for ever into 
the lake of fire. [ Kyil, Demoniacal Possession.] 
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SATISFACTION. This is a term of Roman 
law, first adopted into Theology by St. Anselm 
to designate our Lord’s work in giving Himself 
as a ransom for sinners ; and in doing away with 
sin as an ofi'enee against God. 

For repentance can never have any efficacy 
in itself to reverse the Divine decree, “ the soul 
that sinneth it shall die;” and God’s method of 
restoring fallen man to the glory of the likeness 
in which lie was created was revealed from the 
beginning. It was promised that the seed of the 
woman should bruise the head, the seat of life 
and intelligence, in the principle of evil, though 
lie who should effect this should be bruised in 
the heel, the lower fleshly nature in the contest. 
That is, in the fulness of time, a Saviour should 
be born of the seed of the woman, Who by Ilis 
death should bring in the scheme ordained from 
all eternity, whereby God’s justice is satisfied, 
man’s sin is pardoned, and man himself raised once 
more to the full glory of his original birthright 
in the likeness of God. 

This merciful purpose having been revealed, 
some perpetual memorial was needed, some in¬ 
stitution of ceaseless operation that should keep 
the revelation alive in the hearts of men until 
the day of the Saviour’s appearing; an institution 
that should harmonize thoroughly with what that 
Saviour should be and what He should do for 
man’s salvation, and point with all demonstrative 
earnestness to the Saviour of mankind foreor¬ 
dained for that purpose in the merciful counsels 
of the Most High. 

That institution was animal sacrifice. The 
pouring forth of blood, which is life, should pre¬ 
figure Him who should reverse the decree of 
death, and restore to man hope of that life of 
glory that he had forfeited. 

We h ave reason to believe that in the earliest 
ages truths were communicated to man, and the 
will of God made known to him by revelation, 
of wliieh the extreme conciseness of the Scrip¬ 
ture narrative takes no notice ; that these were 
retained at first in their purity as traditions of 
Paradise, though in course of time they were 
debased and at last wholly obscured by supersti¬ 
tion, as the race of man spread over the face of 
the earth, and was broken up into distinct stocks 
or families. 

'The existence of such primeval revelation is 
indicated in the sacrifice of Abel, who “by faith 
offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice than 
Gain” [w/Wora Over la. v, Heb. xi. 4, “a much more 
sacrifice,” Wycliffe]. Since he offered in faith, 
some manifestation of God’s will must have pre¬ 
ceded the object of that faith. 

The distinction drawn between the offering of 
the two brothers declares its nature. Gain 
“ brought of the fruit of the ground an offering 
unto the Lord,” but Abel “brought of the first¬ 
lings of the flock, and of the fat thereof” [Gen. 
iv. 3, 4], The nature of his offering constituted 
it “ a more excellent sacrifice,” for although the 
thank-offering of Cain was in a certain sense a 
sacrifice as being dedicated to God, yet Abel’s 
oblation was a sacrifice in a far higher sense, as 
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showing faith in the ordinance of God, wheieby, 
from the beginning, the assurance of pardoned sin 
was connected with the shedding of blood. The 
offering of Cain was defective as not having this 
element, and the remedy for the defect is indicated 
in the reproof, “ if thou doest well shalt thou not 
be accepted, and if thou doest not well, sin lietli 
at the door” [Gen. iv. 7]. For the verb “lieth” 
is the word used in Hebrew only for the recum¬ 
bent or crouching position of a quadruped, and 
“sin,” its subject, is as correctly used in the original 
for “sin-offering” as simply for “sin.” Its con¬ 
nection with the idea of crouching or lying down 
as a beast, fixes upon it in this passage the meaning 
of “sin-offering.” Hence the verse may be thus 
paraphrased, “ If thou doest not well, thy sin re- 
quiretli expiation ; follow the faithful example of 
thy brother, a victim is always ready to thine 
hand, and without blood there is no remission of 
sin.” 

We may observe also that animal food was nor 
used by man till after the Flood; from whence 
then were the skins obtained that gave to mau 
his clothing from the Fall [Gen. iii. 21], unless 
they were the exuvice of beasts slain in sacrifice, 
and consumed as whole burnt sacrifices, as we 
believe to have been the case with Abel’s “ more 
excellent sacrifice.” For the same reason this 
sacrifice involved no such idea of federal feasting 
with the deity, as became a common notion in 
after ages, for the victim could have furnished 
forth no feast at the very gates of paradise. 
Similarly the idea of the victim being a gift or 
free-will offering to the Deity is inapplicable, be¬ 
cause the death of a victim for such a purpose, if 
in no way typical, would have been a mere act of 
cruelty, and it was too early in the history of the 
human race for the ordinary interchange of gifts 
to have made the idea sufficiently familiar to pass 
into an act of high religious worship. Ey a pro¬ 
cess of elimination, therefore, we come back to the 
idea with which we started, that the life of sacri¬ 
ficial victims was taken, from the very Fall, as an 
act of Divine institution, intended to prepare men 
lor the display of God’s marvellous scheme of 
mercy, a mystery in due time to be revealed, the 
death of the eternal Son upon the Gross for us 
men and for our salvation. 

After the offering of Cain v r e read of no other 
oblation of the fruits of the earth until the giving 
of the Law. The patriarchal sacrifice was the 
burnt offering involving the death of a victim 
[Gen. viii. 20, xv. 17, xxii.; Exod. x. 25, xviii. 
12 ; Job i. 5, xlii. 7, 8 ; Numb, xxiii. 2], The 
sacrifices of the law demanded daily shedding of 
blood, as the Talmud says of the paschal scene 
in the outer court of the Temple, “ it was the 
glory of the priests to wade knee deep in blood” 
\_Pcsach . Tos ., iv. 7]. The sacrificial idea of the 
law was expressly that of an atonement, the offer¬ 
ing of one life as a ransom for another. “The 
life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given 
it to you upon the altar to make satisfaction for 
your souls; for it is the blood (the life) that 
maketh atonement for the soul (the life)” [Lev 
xvii. 11], and so throughout, “The legal sacrifices 
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Avere allusions to the great and final atonement 
to be made by the blood of Christ, and not these 
an allusion to those” [Butler’s Anal. 409]. It is 
impossible to follow this subject into matters of 
detail, only the reader may note the close parallel 
that subsisted between the typical sacrifice of the 
day of atonement, and its Antitype on Mount 
Calvary [Lev. xvi. 5-22]. This rite spoke clearly 
of the transfer, by imputation, of the sins of a 
whole people to the charge of the victim. The 
entire sacrifice consisted of the death of two vic¬ 
tims, whose blood was the satisfaction for sin; 
and that it might be clearly known that the sacri¬ 
fice conveyed the sure hope of sin pardoned and 
done away, confession was made by the atoning 
priest of the iniquities of the people over the 
head of a third living animal—the scapegoat, and 
being transferred to it by the solemn imposition 
of hands, they were sent with the animal into the 
wilderness to be no more remembered. What 
clearer type could have been given of the satis¬ 
faction made by Him on Whom “ The Lord hath 
laid the iniquities of us all V’ [Isa. liii. 6.] 

The heathen sacrifices also from their univer¬ 
sality can only be referred to one common origin, 
the point from whence all diverged from the tra¬ 
ditions of Paradise into many a devious line of 
superstition, “ when the nations deifying every 
passion of the human heart, and erecting altars 
to every vice, poured forth the blood of the vic¬ 
tim, to deprecate the wrath or satiate the ven¬ 
geance of each offended deity” [Magee on the 
Atonement , i. 54, London 1832]. Referring these 
propitiatory rites back to their origin, and viewing 
their universality, it is difficult to say whether 
they speak more clearly of the original unity of 
the human race, or of one general starting-point 
from a primeval faith in the atonement. “ Sacri¬ 
fices of expiation were commanded to the Jews 
and obtained among most other nations from 
tradition, whose origin was most probably revela¬ 
tion” [Butler’s Anal. p. 413, Glasg. 1827]. 

The key to this whole sacrificial notion, with 
which the religious conscience of man had been 
so completely ingrained, is to be found only in 
the vicarious death of Christ for man’s sin. The 
merciful scheme that this sacrifice should fully 
reveal had been ordained from all eternity. 
Christ was the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world. The necessity for Satisfaction was 
introduced by the Fall, and a forecasting faith in 
that mystery so full of awe was kept alive from 
the Fall to the day of Christ by the unceasing flow 
of sacrificial blood, “ connecting in one view the 
two great cardinal events in the history of man— 
the fall and the recovery, the death denounced 
against sin, and the death appointed for that 
Holy One Who Avas to lay down His life to de¬ 
liver man from the consequences of sin” [Magee, 

i- Bl]; 

lliis doctrine of Satisfaction occupies a mid¬ 
dle position in the system of Christian doctrines, 
between the Incarnation of the Eternal Son and 
man’s sanctification through the Spirit. The In¬ 
carnation sets forth the voluntary self-abasement 
of the Son of God in taking upon Him man’s 
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nature ; the Atonement, as its correlative, involves 
the deep humiliation of the Human Nature of 
Christ, when He suffered a death of shame and 
agony and utter desertion such as only the vilest 
criminals Avere made to suffer. No Christian man 
has ever endured the bitter pangs of shame and 
suffering, Avhether guilty or innocent, Avithout the 
certainty that a deeper Avoe Avas endured by Him 
in Whom Avas no sin, and Who trod alone the 
Avinepress of the Divine Avratli. “ Behold and 
see Avhether there be any sorroAV like unto My 
sorroAV, whereAvith the Lord hath afflicted Me in 
the day of His fieree anger” [Lam. i. 12]. 

Satisfaction stands also in closest relation Avith 
man’s sanctification, because the gift of God’s 
Holy Spirit is connected Avith it in the Avay of 
direct sequence. The close union betAveen the 
Crucified and Flis people A\ r as cemented by the 
Blood of Christ that cleanseth from all sin. One¬ 
ness of will betAveen Christ and God Avas declared 
by His voluntary submission to a death of suffer¬ 
ing, and man’s restoration to the poAver of doing 
anything according to God’s will Avas brought 
about by the same sacrifice. It Avas necessary 
that He should depart that the Comforter might 
eome, but the death of the Cross Avas the ordained 
mode of that decease. “ I, if I be lifted - up from 
the earth, Avill draAV all men unto Me; this He 
said signifying Avhat death He should die” [John 
xii. 32]. Millions of redeemed souls have been led 
to glory by that death, and the Avords of the pro¬ 
phet have been accomplished, “When Thou shalt 
make His soul an offering for sin, He shall see His 
seed, He shall prolong His days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in His hand” [Isa. liii. 
10]- 

The length to Avhich this article has noAv ex¬ 
tended makes it impossible to consider the Deist’s 
and Unitarian’s objections, Avhich the reader Avill 
find fully ansAvered by Magee, p. 21, and, from 
analogy, by Butler, pt. II. c. v. sec. 7. For 
Satisfaction in a penitential sense see Penance. 

SCEPTICISM. The secondary meaning of 
crK'Wt? has been used from the time of Pyrrho 
[n.c. 375-2S5], to designate that extreme school 
of thought of Avhich the first principle is that the 
opposite of every proposition is possible. Posi¬ 
tive truth being thus unattainable, scepticism, or 
suspension of judgment, is put forth as the 
highest intellectual attitude Avhich is possible 
for mankind; sceptical apathy being considered 
the highest practical form of life. Pyrrhonism 
Avas much modified in the course of its contact 
and conflict Avith the Stoics and the Platonists, 
but always adhered, theoretically, to its original 
principle, “ We can Iciioav nothing, not even this 
itself, that Ave Icuoav nothing.” 

The modern revival of Scepticism as a system 
is traceable to the French “ men of letters” who 
assisted so much to distinguish the reign of Louis 
XIV. In the year 1G88 Le Vasser Avrote: “ People 
only speak of reason, good taste, the force of in¬ 
tellect, of the advantage of those avIio put them¬ 
selves above the prejudices of education, and of 
the society in Avhich they Avere born. Pyrrhon¬ 
ism is noAv the fashion above everything else. 
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People think that the legitimate exercise of the 
mind consists in not believing rashly, and in 
knowing how to doubt many things” [Hurst’s 
Hist, of Rationalism, p. 103, od. 1867. Put, 
however such a theoretical principle as this might 
suit the minds of fashionable Epicureans, it is 
clear that strong thinkers would look upon its 
universal application as a redvctlo ad absurd urn, 
and later Scepticism has never followed Pyrrho 
into the amazing depth of nonsense which liis 
first principle involves, but has taken the forms 
of English Deism, German Rationalism, or 
French Positivism, the latter being the nearest 
approach that has been made to a system of univer¬ 
sal doubt and disbelief like that of Pyrrho. So 
much has this been the case that the term “ Scep¬ 
ticism” is used in our own day as a designation 
of the less extreme forms of unbelief, and with a 
much nearer approach to its primary meaning, that 
of a suspension of judgment until it can be given 
on evidence which is satisfactory to the person 
judging. 

Such a suspension of judgment is, to a certain 
extent, the mental attitude of every intellectual 
inquirer. [Doubt.] But many facts and truths 
are based upon evidence which cannot be sifted 
by every intellectual inquirer, seeing that it is 
impossible for every such person to qualify him¬ 
self for sifting evidence which deals with every 
branch of knowledge. Hence a suspension of 
judgment is often practically unreasonable when 
opportunity has been wanting for personal in¬ 
quiry into the subject to be judged about. 
Testimony is an evidence in itself [Faith], and 
personal inquiry or reasoning (even when tiro 
inquirer or rcasoner is of the highest intellectual 
order of mind) often adds nothing to the evidence 
which it affords, though it may give confidence 
in the reception of what it alleges. 

But Scepticism often arises [1] from want of 
diligence in the examination of evidence, or [2] 
from a deficiency in the judicial faculty by which 
the value and bearing of evidence is to be deter¬ 
mined. The only form of it which is found in 
minds of a high order is that judicial hesitation 
■which refuses to give a full intellectual assent to any 
truth except on fair evidence of research, reason¬ 
ing, or testimony. Such a form of Scepticism is 
the true ally of Faith, and the constant foe of 
superstition. 

SCHISM. Schism is a wilful breach of the 
outward unity of the Church. 1 To understand 
fully the nature of schism we must consider the 
organization of the Church, the unity of the Church, 
and the acts in which that unity is expressed. 

In the organization of the Church the integral 
elements arc its bishoprics. There is no need to 
consider extraordinary cases—in the normal state 
of the Church each diocese is complete in itself 
as regards all that is essential to the Christian 

1 From this primary eoneeption, it will be noticed that 
internal dissensions which do not issue in separation of 
communion, are not schism. They are sins of another 
kind. Also that where there is separation of communion 
the separated is not neeessarily the schismatie. Dio- 
treplies was clearly the sehismatic, not they whom he 
east out of the Chureli. 


life; nor without a bishop would a society have 
those essentials. But a single bishopric has not 
the power of continuing itself. A union of bishop¬ 
rics is required to constitute a full formed Church. 

How the Hew Testament history shews that 
there may be, or rather that it is God’s will there 
shall be, many such unions of bishops, limited 
and defined by natural bonds of race, or by civil 
bonds of temporal governments. There is no in¬ 
timation whatever in Scripture of a union under 
one earthly head. The Apostles mention no such 
unity, they established no such polity, thechurclrcs 
of different countries are named as independent of 
each other, with a perfect liberty and full autho¬ 
rity to govern their own members, to manage their 
own affairs, to decide controversies and causes 
among themselves without allowing appeals or 
rendering accounts to others. [See Rev. ii. iii. ; 1 
Cor. xiv. 40; 1 Tliess. v. 14; 1 Cor. v. 12, vi. 1. 
Bramhall and Barrow.] 

It has been debated whether in these unions of 
bishops the further office of metropolitan be jure 
divi.no. For the present purpose this matters little 
or nothing. The Episcopate being jure divino, 
obedience is due to the united body whether they 
meet in council under a temporary president, or 
whether their power be centred in a metropoli¬ 
tan. Ho metropolitan can be considered apart 
from his synod : his powers are all based on a 
eollected Episcopate. The same may be said of 
the still higher office of Patriarch. 

Each Church then retaining its autonomy and 
freedom, there is no one earthly head over all, 
and no power to ■which all are bound to submit, 
except the acknowledged decrees of (Ecumenical 
Councils. The unity of the Church, which is 
primarily its incorporation into one mystical body 
of Christ, has many laws and acts of external 
communion. “ External communion consists first 
in the same creeds, which are the ancient badges 
or cognizances of Christianity. Secondly, in the 
participation of the same sacraments. Thirdly, 
in the same external worship and frequent use of 
the same divine offices or liturgies or forms of 
serving God” (in which is a unity of essentials, 
though not necessarily a uniformity of type). 
“ Fourthly, in the use of the same public rites 
and ceremonies. Fifthly, in giving communi¬ 
catory letters from one church, or one person, to 
another. And lastly, in admission of the same 
discipline, and subjection to the same supremo 
authority, that is Episcopacy, or a General Council: 
for as single bishops are the heads of particular 
churches, so Episcopacy, that is a General Council, 
or GEcumonical assembly of bishops, is the head of 
the Universal Church.” [Bramhall, Vindication 
of the Church of England,, Works, 1676, p. 57.] 

Separations, then, may be made by single men, 
by bishops involving their dioceses in the separa¬ 
tion, or by whole churches. They may be from 
the Church at large, or only from a particular 
church. Breaches of any one, or of several to¬ 
gether, or of all together, of the laws of outward 
union may be made ; and out of these numerous 
and diversified acts, which is to be accounted 
schism, a rending of the body of Christ'? 
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First. One man may commit an act of schism. 
Although not an integral clement in the organiza¬ 
tion of the body (as we described bishoprics to 
be), he is a member of the body, and his separa¬ 
tion from it may be formally schism. 

Secondly. Separations may be from a particular 
church, or of one church from another church, 
without involving a separation from the Church 
Catholic. There may be a fissure in the super¬ 
structure of the temple while yet both parts still 
rest on the foundation. Two churches refusing 
each other’s communion, but both endeavouring 
to maintain communion with the rest of the 
Church, and both appealing to the decision of a 
general council, are so situated. 

Thirdly. To constitute a formal act of schism, 
the law broken must be one of those which are 
essential to unity. Some of the constituent parts 
of external communion, as described above, such 
as the giving of commendatory letters, the prac¬ 
tising the same rites and ceremonies, are not 
essential. The omission of these may be a cessa¬ 
tion of a part of fraternal intercourse, or a neglect 
of subordinate means of unity, but can hardly 
amount to a breach of unity. The essentials of 
unity arc, the same creed, valid orders, and valid 
sacraments. The first of these three differs from 
the other two in this, that its denial is not 
directly, but by consequence, a breach of unity. 
A heretic is to be rejected after the first and 
second admonition. The schism follows upon 
the heresy: but the denial of lawful authority 
and the rejection of communion are the schism 
itself. To these two, therefore, wc must look in 
describing acts of schism. Tor the former of 
these, our fellowship with Christ is through fel¬ 
lowship with the Apostles [1 John i. 3], and our 
fellowship with the Apostles can only be through 
fellowship with them who have succeeded to the 
Apostolic commission. This fellowship shows 
itself in obedience [1 Cor. xi. 1]. Tor the latter, 
it is sufficient to refer to the One Tread and One 
Tody of 1 Cor. x. 17, and for our Lord’s prayer 
for unity before He sanctified Himself. 

All these considerations are to be combined 
in determining what acts are acts of schism. 

A man is in schism who without sufficient cause 
deliberately renounces either the pastoral autho¬ 
rity under which ho is placed, or the Eucharist as 
celebrated in the church to which he belongs. 

A bishop with his diocese is in schism when 
he and they so renounce the authority of the pro¬ 
vincial council or the Eucharist of their church. 

A church is in schism which so renounces the 
authority of councils oecumenically accepted, or 
the Eucharist of sister churches. 

In all cases of separation there may be suffi¬ 
cient cause, and tlic position of appellants is to 
be fully recognised in estimating the state of those 
who are in separation. In all cases also the 
schism may be partial, not entire, a separation of 
a part from a part, not of a part from the whole. 

The special sin of schism is its wilful and for¬ 
mal opposition to charity. Charity is the bond 
of union and the life of Christian obedience. 
Toth the severance of union and the renunciation 
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of obedience directly assail the prime grace of 
Christianity. Entire and perfected schism is 
tantamount to apostasy, if not identical with it. 
To produce such a state it would seem to be 
necessary that the schismatic should not only 
have altogether renounced the communion of the 
whole Church, but that he should have been met 
also by a valid excommunication, ratifying on the 
part of the Church his own voluntary act. Such 
an one is cut off from Christ. But it is seldom 
that schism has proceeded to this extremity. The 
more common state is that of partial schism. Nor 
does even every valid excommunication produce 
an entire separation. To have this effect it must 
be formally accepted and ratified by the whole 
Church. Of partial schism Hooker writes, after 
having named apostasy as that which cuts off 
clean from the visible Church of Christ, “ Schis¬ 
matics as touching the quarrels for which, or the 
duties wherein, they divide themselves from their 
brethren .... have forsaken the Church that 
keepeth the bond of unity which they violate, 
this very true Church of Christ they have left, 
howbeit not altogether left nor forsaken simply 
the Church, upon the main foundations whereof 
they continue built, notwithstanding these 
breaches whereby they are rent at the top asun¬ 
der” \_Ecc. Pol. V. lxviii. 6]. And of these it 
may be said without hesitation, as St. T. Aquinas 
decides in general, “ Quanquam schismatici habere 
ordinis potestatem possint, jurisdictionis tamen 
auetoritate privantur” [Aquin. Sec. Sec. qu. xxxix. 
art. iii.l > 

SCHOLASTIC THEOLOGY. [Theology, 
Scholastic.] 

SCOTIST. [Theology, Scholastic.] 

SCRIPTURE. The 'written word of God. 
“ The Lord said unto Moses, Write (Hebr. 2TD) 
this for a memorial in a book” [Ex. xvii. 14] ; 
“ All these things are . . . written (eypa^rj) for our 
admonition” [1 Cor. x. 11]. Hence the titles 
t) ypaffrij [John ii. 22]; at ypa<f>ai [Matt. xxii. 
29] ; ypa<j>ai ay uxl [Rom. i. 2] ; tepa ypayy-ara 
[2 Tim. iii. 15]; and hence the mode of quoting 
the Word of God —ytypairrcu [Matt. iv. 4]— 
scriptum est. [See Tible, Testament, Canon.] 
SEASONS, CANONICAL. [Year.] 

SECOND ADVENT. It seems to have been 
the will of our Lord that the idea of His return 
to earth should have a conspicuous place in the 
spiritual and intellectual life of Christians. The 
closing pages of the Canon of Holy Scripture are 
cliicily occupied with a mystical prophecy respect¬ 
ing it: the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul 
contain many references to it; and in the Gospels 
there are parables and prophecies spoken by 
Christ Himself which deal with the subject as 
one of the highest importance to the Church. 
So much, indeed, did it enter into the minds of 
His immediate disciples that the characteristic 
moral aspect of the early Church was that of a 
community, “waiting for the coming of the 
Lord;” a community in whose cars were ringing 
constantly the words spoken by angels at the 
Ascension, “Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven! This same Jesus, which 
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is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner, as ye have seen Him go into 
heaven” [Acts i. 11], 

The most direct, and what may he justly called 
the primary, revelation given to us respecting 
this second advent proceeded from our Lord’s 
own lips. Having ended His personal work of 
evangelization, He wound up His solemn warn¬ 
ings to the Jews Avith the Avords, “ Behold your 
house is left unto you desolate, for I say unto 
you, Ye shall not see Me henceforth till ye shall 
say, 1 Jessed is He that cometh in the Hame of 
the Lord ” [Matt, xxiii. 38], the very Avords 
Avliich had rung out from the lips of the multi¬ 
tude a fcAv days before, avIicu they led Him 
triumphantly to the Temple. After this, as He 
Avas leaving the city, Ilis disciples drcAV His 
attention to the buildings of the Temple, the 
“goodly stones” of Avliich had been piled up 
Avith skill that anticipated modern triumphs of 
architectural engineering, Avliich led to His say¬ 
ing, “There shall not be left here one stone upon 
another that shall not bo throAvn doAvn ” [Matt, 
xxiv. 2]. This reduplication of such stern Avords 
evidently made a greater impression than usual 
upon the Apostles. It seemed, and not unreason¬ 
ably, that the destruction of the Temple must 
usher in the very end of the Avorld itself, and 
that it must be to that time Christ Avas referring 
Avken He declared that He Avould come again to 
be received Avith a glad Avelcome. “Tell us,” 
they therefore said to Him privately, “Avhen 
shall these things be 1 And Avhat shall be the 
sign of Thy Coming, and of the end of the Avorld V ’ 
[Matt. xxiv. 3]. It Avas in ansAver to these three 
questions that our Lord uttered those prophecies 
and parables Avhich extend through the 24th and 
25th chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel, and are 
given in a more condensed, form by St. Mark 
and St. Luke. And Avhat these told respecting 
the Second Ad\ r ent AA T as supplemented by His 
words before the judgment seat of the High 
Priest, “ Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of poAver, and coming 
in the clouds of heaven ” [Matt. xxvi. 64]. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the early Church 
dAvelt much upon the idea of a Second Advent. 
The Avords of our Lord seemed left as a parting 
gift of promise and Avarning; they Avere empha¬ 
sized by the declaration of the angels at His final 
removal from their sight; taken up in the in¬ 
spired Avritings of Apostles ; and repeated to the 
Church trvo generations after they had been first 
uttered in the striking form, “ Surely I come 
quickly” [Itev. xxii. 20], as the very last Avords 
that men Avere to hear of Him Who spake them. 

The prediction of a Second Advent Avas, there¬ 
fore, firmly and plainly impressed upon the mind 
of the Church from its beginning, and that in 
such a manner, and Avith such frequent reiteration 
as to shut out all reasonable hypotheses of meta¬ 
phor. It AA T as a prediction of a true and real 
coming of our Lord God Incarnate a second time 
to earth at a time far distant according to human 
reckoning, but “quickly” in the perpetual present 
of the Eternal mind. 
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Respecting the circumstances of that Second 
Advent, the purposes for Avliich Christ Avill again 
come, and the events Avliich Avill precede the 
accomplishment of those purposes, avo are not 
left Avliolly uninformed. It is evident that it 
Avill be preceded by certain si/jus Avliich Avill 
conspicuously mark out the time of its approach, 
that the manner of it Avill be such as to proclaim 
the supreme glory of God Incarnate, and that the 
object of it Avill be triumphantly accomplished. 
Each of these may be folloAved up in some detail 
by the light of the Hew Testament, and cliielly 
of our Lord’s own Avords. 

I. Signs Preceding tiie Second Advent. 
The ansAver which our Lord gave to the question 
“ What shall be the sign of Thy coining, and of 
the end of the Avorld,” contains the prediction of 
three classes of events. [L] There Avill be an 
age of tribulation, an age in Avhich disturbances 
of the physical order of the Avorld, political com¬ 
motions and Avars, and social disorganization Avill 
involve the Avlrole material and moral Avorld in 
their effects. [2.] In the midst of these universal 
sorroAvs, and by means of them, the Church Avill 
pass through a time of special preparation for the 
presence of our Lord. This Avill be partly by the 
trial of faith, partly by the general presentation 
of the Gospel to all nations as a final offer of 
salvation. [3.] There Avill also be a sifting out 
of Christ’s true servants by means of a great per¬ 
secution, Avhich Avill end in the apostasy of many 
under the leadership of a personal Antichrist. 

[L] The age of tribulation. This series of 
events is marked out by our Lord in the words, 
“ Then shall be great tribulation, such as Avas 
not from the beginning of the world to this time, 
no nor over shall be” [Matt. xxiv. 23]; words 
Avhich arc almost identical Avith those of the 
prophet Daniel, “ There shall be a time of trouble 
such as never aatis since there Avas a nation CA r cn 
to that same time” [Dan. xii. 1]. This age of 
sorrow and trouble seems as if it Avould precede 
the Second Advent by a considerable space of 
time. Our Lord calls it “the beginning of 
sorroAvs,” and says that “ the end is not yet ” 
[Matt. xxiv. 8]. Ho doubt it is a mistake to 
map out Avith much minuteness the chronology 
of any prophetic period Avhich is yet future ; and 
all that can be said of this is that the “ beginning” 
and the “ end ” point to a series of years or gene¬ 
rations during Avliich there Avill be time for man¬ 
kind at lame to train some neAV and terrible 
experiences. “Ye shall hear of Avars and rumours 
of wars . . . nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom ; and there shall be 
famines, and pestilences, and earthquakes, in 
divers places ” [Matt. xxi\ r . 6, 7]. Such typical 
disturbances of the moral and material Avorld 
represent the deepest and most wide-spread in¬ 
tensity of human sufferings ; confidence between 
man and man broken doAvn; the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of the Avorld interrupted by ambitions and 
quarrels; mighty physical comuilsions shaking 
tiie foundations of the earth; life itself made 
burdensome by hunger, thirst, and disease. 

Ho rational Christian can venture to say that 
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there is any improbability in the picture which a 
literal interpretation of our Lord’s words thus 
pourtrays. Such things as He predicts arc, in 
their degree, matters of experience; and every 
now and then we are warned that in spite of 
civilization wars have not ceased, that political 
economy has not banished famine and drought, 
and that sanitary seienee has not abolished 
disease. The experiences of a scientific age, 
therefore, are near enough of kin to those of 
other ages to shew that the development of 
existing tribulation is all that is required for the 
realization of the horrors predicted as the “ great 
tribulation.” As miracles are an intensification 
of natural processes, so it wants but an intensifi¬ 
cation of the natural forces which are ever latent 
around ns to produce the most literal fulfilment of 
all that is thus predicted by our Lord. And if we 
ask why should all this happen ? then perhaps 
we may come nearest to the true answer by look¬ 
ing back to the analogy of God’s past Providence, 
when He suffered the waters of the Deluge to 
pour forth that out of the midst of them the 
moral and the physical world might arise regene¬ 
rated. So, perhaps, the breaking up of the 
existing face of things by human violence and 
Divine judgment will be for the purpose of re¬ 
establishing the human race and its dwelling- 
place in the vigour and freshness of a new life : 
the storm, and the frost, and the plough breaking 
up the exhausted soil and preparing for the new' 
birth of an everlasting spring. [A fay Creation.] 

[2.] The Preparation of the Church. The 
second class of events which our Lord predieted 
is that by means of which the Church will be 
prepared for meeting Him as a Master coming for 
the aceount of His steward’s work. It w r ould be 
presumptuous as well as irrational to attempt any 
thing like an exact definition -of the boundaries 
by which these classes of events are marked off 
from each other. We may, however, reasonably 
suppose that this age of preparation null be to a 
greater or lesser extent coincident wdth that of 
the great Tribulation, and that the circumstances 
of the w r orld will be an element in the discipline 
of the Church. 

It seems to be indicated to us by our Lord 
that the Seeond Advent will not occur until the 
Church has exhausted all her resources in the 
work of evangelization. “And this Gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the world 
for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the 
end come” [Matt. xxiv. 14]. These words refer, 
no doubt, in the first instance, to that Apostolic 
preaching whose sound went forth into all the 
earth and its words unto the end of the world ” 
[Rom. x. 18]. So probably we must interpret 
some other words of our Lord. “ Yerily I say 
unto you, Yc shall not have gone over all the eities 
of Israel until the Son of Man be come.” In both 
cases we must remember the double sense of 
prophecy, and understand that [1] all Jews of 
that generation were to have the witness of the 
Gospel placed before them for acceptance or rejec¬ 
tion before the Son of Man came in judgment to 
their city and nation : [2] and that the witness of 
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the Gospel w r as to be extended to all other nations 
and generations until the Second Coming of 
Christ and the end of all things. 

And if we look back upon the history of the 
Church, w’e shall find that, except in the first age, 
there is little trace of any such extraordinary 
spread of the Gospel as would seem to satisfy the 
full force of our Lord’s words. In Apostolic 
times the Gospel was literally preached to 
“nations,” and whole peoples would be converted 
at once under the leadership of their rulers, or by 
the power of a suddenly and mysteriously spread 
conviction. Since those ages the witness of the 
Gospel has been carried among the heathen 
without gaining a converting influence over any 
large numbers at once, and without leading to 
any strikingly sudden results. But we may 
gather from our Lord’s words, taken as a twofold 
prophecy, that when “the end” is approaching, 
they who then live will see the Church as 
“ another angel fly in the midst of heaven, 
having the everlasting Gospel to preach unto 
them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue, and people, saying with 
a loud voice, Fear God, and give glory to Him, 
for the hour of His judgment is come : and wor¬ 
ship Him that made heaven, and earth, and the 
sea, and the fountains of waters” [Rev. xiv. 6, 7]. 
Then the Gospel will be preached to great nations 
like those of China, Japan, India, and Africa, in a 
manner far more effective than that of any previous 
missionary work : and the people that have so 
long sat in darkness will see something more than 
the rays of a distant light, something more than ' 
a Gospel which they know only as another 
religion than then’ own. Then these nations will 
behold the all-penetrating rays of a noonday 
Gospel shining upon them with a Light from 
which there is no hiding. The Church will go 
among the heathen with the banners of Christ’s 
Cross boldly confronting the banners of idolatry, 
Mahometanism, or atheistic philosophy. The 
missionaries of the Gospel will shew the Church 
of tlicir Divine Master to the heathen in all 
her external and internal beauty. There will be 
no compromise of her Truth, no veiling of her 
rites through fear and wealc-lieartedness. There 
will be no shrinking from that full proclamation 
of Christ and His Sacramental work which will 
be a complete witness of “ the everlasting Gospel.” 

The history of past ages and the experience of 
modern times teaches us that no such proclama¬ 
tion of Christ among the millions of China, India, 
Japan, and Africa, can ever take place without some 
renewed and special development of the gifts of 
the Spirit. The missionaries of the Roman Pro¬ 
paganda and of our own great Societies have done 
what they could, and their zeal has not gone 
unrewarded. But the harvest-fields eontain hun¬ 
dreds of millions of souls, and the labourers are 
but a few hundred: the supernatural power of 
the Evil one is the great support of most of the 
false religions of the world, and this has to be 
met at present by the ordinary powers only of 
the priesthood and the episcopate. Those who 
look closely at the history of Christian missions 
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will soon come to believe that while v r e are 
bound to do all the work we can with our present 
means, it must be by means of a more directly 
supernatural kind that God "will eventually send 
forth His Church to make a final and universal 
proclamation of the everlasting Gospel. 

Some look for this supernatural converting 
power of the Church in a revival of the miracul¬ 
ous powers by means of which the Apostles first 
converted the world. Others look for it in the ful¬ 
filment of a prophecy of Malachi, “ I will send 
you Elijah the prophet before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord” [Mai. 
iv. 5]; to winch also they refer the preaching of 
the two witnesses spoken of in the Book of 
Revelation. 

That Elijah is associated in some special maimer 
with the Person and work of our Lord is strongly 
suggested by his presence at the Transfiguration 
with Moses. The prophecy of Malachi is partly 
satisfied by the ministry of St. John the Baptist: 
but “the great and dreadful day of the Lord” 
may well be supposed to refer to the Second 
Advent as well as the first. "When St. John the 
Baptist w 7 as asked, “Art thou Elias'? he answered, 
No.” And ■when the question was asked of our 
Lord by the disciples, “ Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come ?” it was only after our 
Lord had spoken of the future, “ Elias truly shall 
first come, and restore all things,” that He said 
also of the past, “ But I say unto you, That Elias 
is come already, and they knew him not” [Matt, 
xvii. 11]. Although, therefore, St. John the 
Baptist did “go before the Lord in the spirit and 
power of Elias,” according to the prophecy of the 
angel who predicted his birth, there is yet room 
to believe that the great and dreadful day of the 
Lord’s second coming will be preceded by the 
ministration of Elijah himself, once taken alive 
into heaven, thence descending, it may be, as one 
of the two ■witnesses who shall be slain, and their 
blood poured forth in the midst of Jerusalem, and 
who are to prophesy a thousand two hundred and 
threescore days, clothed in sackcloth, as Elijah 
prophesied for the time of his former ministra¬ 
tions [Rev. xi. 3-12]. 

But in whatever way the Lord may accomplish 
this last mission w r ork of the Church, it will 
doubtless result in the conversion of vast numbers 
to the faith of Christ; and among these multi¬ 
tudes of the Church’s last harvest will be acted 
over again the scenes and trials of her first in¬ 
gathering. 

For that age of final preparation for Christ’s 
Second Advent will undoubtedly be an age when 
Satan wfill once more desire to sift as wheat the 
servants of Christ: and there will be days of hot 
persecution that v r ill cause many to go back, un¬ 
able to endure the fiery trial to the end. Then 
once more Christians will have to confess Christ 
with tlieir lives in tlieir hands. “ Then,” says our 
Lord, “ they shall deliver you up to be afflicted, 
and shall kill you: and ye shall be hated of all 
men for My Name’s sake. And then shall many 
be offended, and betray one another, and shall 
hate one another. . . . And because iniquity 
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shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold” 
[Matt. xxiv. 9, 10, 12]. Of such hardships and 
persecutions for the sake of Christ there is no sign 
to be seen as yet. All that we see which looks 
tow r ards it is that there is an increase of energy 
on the part of the Church throughout the world, 
that probably indicates the approach of an age 
in which it will become more and more like the 
Church in her early days of fervent love, untiring 
zeal, and irresistible converting pou T cr. Such an 
increase of pow r er, zeal, and love, is sure to arouse 
a corresponding energy on the jiart of the great 
enemy, and out of this the persecution may arise. 
And out of this persecution it is certain there wdll 
arise the final apostasy with which this dispensa- 
sion will close. 

[3.] The great Apostasy. For a third sign of 
our Lord’s Second Advent will be the appearance 
and temporary triumph of the great personal foe 
in ■whom all the opposition that has been offered 
to Christ and His kingdom will reach its climax. 
After what has been said elsewhere [Antichrist] 
on the personality and leading characteristics of 
Antichrist, it is only necessary here to speak of 
that result of his success of which our Lord speaks, 
when He says, “ Many false prophets shall rise, 
and shall deceive many. And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold ” 
[Matt. xxiv. 11, 12]; and of which St. Paul also 
writes, that the Second Advent of Christ wdll 
not occur until “there come an apostasy first” 
[2 Thess. ii. 3]. 

The great object of Antichrist will be to set 
himself up as the object of men’s worship instead 
of Christ: the great means by which the seduc¬ 
tion of his worshippers is accomplished will be 
the supernatural power which he will be able 
to oppose to the supernatural power of Christ. 
His coming [irapovataj, says St. Paul, “is after 
the working of Satan, wdth all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders.” 1 So our Lord had spoken 
of the false Christs who should shew great “signs 
and wonders.” And as the Apostle declared that 
this supernatural power would be accompanied 
by “all deceivableness,” so Christ had said, “in¬ 
somuch that, if it were possible, they shall de¬ 
ceive the very elect.” These are not words that in¬ 
fer, as some have supposed, extreme developments 
of mechanical and philosophical science, the re¬ 
sults of which are so marvellous already that we 
sometimes almost lose sight of the fact that they 
arise from the discovery and the application of 
natural laws and forces. However marvellous 
these may be, and however miraculous they may 
falsely appear to the ignorant, they are brought 
about through the action of intellect and the 
powers of research; through the ordinary action, 
that is, of gifts bestowed on men by God, and not 
by any extraordinary power of working miracles. 
On the other hand, the “all power” (/car’ evepyeiav 
rod 2<xTara Iv when/ Svvu/iei) with which Anti¬ 
christ is said by St. Paul to come, carries us 
back to the recollection of the words spoken to our 

1 The words here used by St. Paul are those whieh are 
used in the Gospels for the “working,” the “power,” the 
“signs and wonders,” of Christ. 
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Lord by Satan at the Temptation; when, shewing 
to Christ all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them, he added, “ All this power [e£ou- 
(Ttav Tcivnjy a—acrar] will I give Thee, and the 
glory of them; for that is delivered unto me, and 
to whomsoever I will I give it” [Luke iv. 4]. It 
thus seems that the supernatural power of work¬ 
ing miracles will be accompanied by an universal 
authority or kingdom, won, perhaps, by means 
of them. Thus the opposition of Antichrist to 
Christ will consist in setting up a person in¬ 
stead of Him as the object of -worship, in work¬ 
ing miracles such as characterized Christ’s First 
Advent, and in establishing an universal empire 
in the place of the Church. 

The elements of seduction contained in such 
a power are sufficiently evident, and perhaps they 
will possess all the greater strength in proportion 
to the high developments of a civilization uninflu¬ 
enced by love of God. Men will be attracted to 
become followers of Antichrist first by his accum¬ 
ulation of universal empire, reverencing in its 
oxtremest development [Itev. xiii. 4] that success 
which is said to be the most successful of all 
things. They will be attracted also by his super¬ 
natural power, the visible exercise of which 
subdues at once, and the merest shadow of which 
in the form of “spirit-rapping” has seduced 
multitudes in the present day in America and 
elsewhere. After the chains of such seductions 
have bound the minds and affections of mankind, 
they will easily be prevailed upon to take the 
last step in apostasy, “Fall down and worship 
me.” Such, it seems, -will be the course of the 
great apostasy, the last stage in the preparation 
for Christ’s Second Advent. 

II. The Manner op Christ’s Coming. Such 
preceding “ signs ” as those thus indicated will 
prepare the few faithful -who remain alive after 
the troubles and persecutions of those days for 
the immediate Advent of their Lord. Yet it is 
clear that Iiis approach will be with a certain 
amount of unexpectedness [Mai. iii. 1], as was 
the case with His First Advent. The work of 
the world will be going on as usual; “ as in the 
days that were before the flood, they were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage 
until the day lhat Yoali entered into the ark, and 
knew not until the flood came, and took them all 
arvay; so shall the coming of the Son of Man 
be” [Matt. xxiv. 37]. Yet this unpreparedness 
will be the result of’sin and unbelief as it was in 
the case of the antediluvians. The exact time, 
indeed, can be known to none beforehand [Matt, 
xxiv. 3(5], yet the preceding signs will be such 
a witness to the world as the building of the Ark 
was, accompanied like it, probably, by the warn¬ 
ing voice of a “preacher of righteousness” like 
Y T oah, the “two witnesses” of the Apocalypse to 
whom reference has already been made. 

When, however, all such signs of the Lord’s 
coming have run their course, the physical con¬ 
vulsions, the social disorganization, the wars, the 
wonders of Antichrist, the great falling away of 
Christians from Christ; there will then be a 
token of the approaching Presence which will 
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be such as to convince unbelievers as well as 
believers. For the great tribulation and apostasy 
will end, our Lord declares, in a preternatural 
darkness and agitation of the heavens which will 
extend over the whole world, as the terrors of 
Sinai extended over the plain on which the 
Israelitish nation was gathered to await the Pres¬ 
ence of Jehovah. “Yet once more I shake not 
the earth only, but also heaven.” What is the 
means by which this will be brought about can 
only be known in its fulfilment, but our Lord’s 
■words point to unprecedented and universal phe¬ 
nomena of a nature similar to those which, on a 
small scale, attend earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, and which we also know to have 
attended the destruction of Pompeii and Hercu¬ 
laneum a few years after His Ascension. Those 
words are : “Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days shall the sun be darkened, and the 
moon shall not give her light, and the stars shall 
fall from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken ” [Matt. xxiv. 29]. In the midst 
of which preternatural darkness there will burst 
forth in the sight of all that celestial Labarum 
which will herald the immediate approach of 
Christ. “ Then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of Man in heaven : and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of 
Man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power 
and great glory ” [Matt. xxiv. 30]. All will then 
see Christ’s cross stretched forth in the midst of 
the darkness as the bright standard of the King 
of kings, and will at once know that it is set up 
as the token of His coining to reign in judgment. 

There seems to be no room for doubt that the 
Person of Christ will then be made visible to all 
men. “All the tribes of the earth . . . shall 
see the Son of Man coming.” “ Behold He 
cometli -with clouds, and every eye shall see Him, 
and they also that pierced Him, and all kindreds 
of the earth shall Avail because of Him” [Ilev. 
i. 7]. This may be effected by some vast gather¬ 
ing of nations to one district of the Avorld (perhaps 
by the instrumentality of the previous depopula¬ 
tion and the universal reign of Antichrist), so 
that all can look simultaneously on their Lord in 
the air. Or it may be by some quick traversing 
of the Avhole Avorld by Him Who has thus de¬ 
scended from heaA r en, so that the Person Avhich 
Avas seen by a feAV only at His first coming may 
at His second be seen by all. “ Hereafter shall 
ye see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
heaven . . . before Him shall be gathered all 
nations” [Matt, xxv. 31]. 

These characteristics of Christ’s Second Advent 
are strikingly illustrated by several of His para¬ 
bles, such as that of the Ten Virgins, and that of 
the man travelling into a far country after a long 
time to return and reckon Avitli his servants for 
the use of the talents bestoAved on them. But 
there is no more comprehensh'-e illustration of 
the manner in Avhich He will appear at that day 
than in His own avoixIs, “For as the lightning 
cometli out of the east, and shineth even unto 
the Avest, so shall also the coming of the Son of 
Man be” [Matt. xxiv. 27]. By this image is 
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pictured the spleudour of that Shechinah of 
which St. Paul says “ That wicked ” shall he 
destroyed by the brightness of His coming. The 
light of the Son of God and the Son of Man 
coming forth from the light of the Father, coming 
suddenly, swiftly, irresistibly, an untold intensi- 
lication of such a marvellous illumination as 
accompanies the flash of a summer storm. Put 
though swift and sudden as lightning in its 
approach, the glory of the Second Advent ■will 
doubtless be present for some considerable time 
to the eyes of men, and not pass away like light¬ 
ning, in an instant,—The “ Word, quick and 
powerful,and sharper than any two-edged sword,” 1 
going forth conquering and to conquer, and to 
take His kingdom to Himself. 

It appears that this progress of the King of 
kings in llis Second Advent will follow in that 
■westward track which lias marked the spread of 
all secular empire, and the extension of the 
Church. From the time -when the children of 
Koah journeyed from the east and found a plain 
in the land of Sliinar [Gen. xi. 1] to the last 
great emigration of the world’s history, in which 
Europe sends its surplus populations to find a 
home beyond the Atlantic, the tendency of the 
world has ever been to thicken its populations in 
a westward direction. In the same direction has 
been the flux of empire, that of the Median, 
Assyrian, and Persian races, being succeeded by 
that of the Greek nations, the latter by Pome, 
and Home by Western Europe, and Western 
Europe by the English race in America. 2 The 
kingdom of Christ has also travelled hitherto, 
generally speaking, in the same course. From 
the days when St. Peter set forth from Joppa, 
and St. Paul from Coesarea, and when St. John 
left Jerusalem for Ephesus, until the compara¬ 
tively recent days when the Church planted her 
feet firmly in the “ now world,” the greatest and 
the most enduring part of her mission work has 
followed the course of the sun. 

It seems likely, therefore, that there is a literal 
meaning even in our Lord’s words that the coming 
of tile Son of Man shall be as the lightning com¬ 
ing from the east and shining even unto the 
west: and that this will be the direction in which 
the Sun of Righteousness, coming forth from His 
heavenly chamber, will “rejoice as a giant” to 
run His triumphant course. 3 It is an ancient 
opinion, founded on Zech. xiv. 4, that our Lord 
will first appear on earth in the place from -which 
He ascended to heaven. We may, at least, believe 

1 In association with the “Sign of the Son of Man,” 
and the Coming “as lightning,” it is observable that 
lightning has frequently been known to leave the mark 
of the Cross upon the persons and garments of those whom 
it has struck. Bishop Warburtou gives some indubitable 
instances of this from the testimony of Isaac Casaubon, 
Bishop Andrewes, and others. [See Warburton’s Julian, 
p. 119]. 

2 It is striking also to observe that the decadence of 
the Roman Empire began when the seat of it was removed 
eastward from Rome to Constantinople, as if this was a 
rebellion against a fixed law. 

3 Sinec electric currents all, of necessity, pass from 
east to west, it is not unlikely that the course of lightning 
is subject to some law of the kind. 
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that He will first appear as Judge in the same 
part of tho world in which He appeared as Re¬ 
deemer. Further, that going thence with a swift 
course of irresistible light and power He will 
follow up and destroy the universal empire of 
Antichrist, and bring all the world face to face 
with Himself. Thus in a new sense would bo 
fulfilled the prophecy of Ezekiel, “And behold 
the glory of the Lord came from the way of the 
east, and llis voice was like a noise of many 
waters, and the earth shined with His glory ” 
[Ezok. iii. 2], 

III. The Purpose of Christ’s Second Ad¬ 
vent. We cannot fail to see that when our Lord 
thus returns to earth He will be surrounded by 
an army of saints and angels, and will display 
a glorious Majesty such as has never before been 
seen on earth. The work of His Incarnation 
began in retirement, humiliation, and sorrow; it 
will be perfected in tiro midst of a triumphant 
display of porver and Divine Royalty: it began 
as a kingdom which came not “with observa¬ 
tion ; ” it will be perfected as a kingdom which 
proclaims its irresistible supremacy in the sight 
of all creation. 

Among the great works to be associated with 
this Supremacy of Christ at His second coming 
are the general Resurrection and the Last Judg¬ 
ment : as to both of which Holy Scripture gives 
out a note of no uncertain sound, though it leaves 
as an unrevealed mystery any detail of informa¬ 
tion as to the mode in which they are to be 
accomplished. 

[1.] The general Resurrection is so set forth 
that every one may say with perfect confidence re¬ 
specting any person who has died or will die, as 
Martha saicl of Lazarus, “ I know that he shall 
rise again in the resurrection at the last day” 
[John xi. 24], Even in the dim light of pro¬ 
phetic times there was the vision of a vast valley 
full of dry bones, among which as the word of 
the Lord went forth upon them “there was a 
noise, and, behold, a shaking, and the bones came 
together, bone to his bone,” and they Avere clothed 
upon Avith sineAV and flesh and skin, and the 
animating breath of God came from the four 
Avinds, and they lived and stood upon their feet 
an exceeding great army [Ezek. xxxvii. 1-10]. 
But when the Lord Himself arose from the dead 
the dim vision became an illuminated fact. llis 
Avords had been fulfilled, “I am the Resurrection 
and the Life,” and henceforth the resurrection of 
the body became an essential part of Christian 
doctrine. He drew aside for a moment the veil 
of the future, and the seer describes what he saAv 
at the last in the Avords, “ I suav the dead, small 
and great, stand before God . . . and the sea 
gave up the dead Avhieli Avere in it, and death 
and the grave delivered up the dead Avhieli were 
in them” [Rev. xx. 12, 13]. If Ave ask “ Iioav 
are the dead raised ?” all the ansAver we can get 
is that they are so by the supreme porver of Him 
"Who created them, and that the Resurrection 
Body cannot be a more difficult work of creation 
than the natural body. [Body, Spiritual. Kew 
Creation. Resurrection op the Body.] But 
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as to the fact of a general Resurrection it is 
especially associated, by our Lord with Plis own 
Presence, “ The hour is coming in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear His voice, and 
shall come forth, they that have done good unto 
the resurrection of life ; and they that have done 
evil to the resurrection of damnation ” [John v. 
28, 29]. Death seems never to have been 
able to hold his own in the presenee of “The 
Life” during His First Advent, even in His state 
of humiliation. At His second, His Presence in 
glory will carry with it the universal power which 
accompanied the individual “Come forth” uttered 
to Lazarus, and the burial antiphon of the Eastern 
Church will find its fullest meaning, “ The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” That 
fulness of the earth which has gone on gathering 
as in a treasury for two hundred generations : 
they that have dwelt in the dust of the earth from 
the time of the first man who returned thither 
to that of the last who shall be the victim of 
death will then be poured forth, “ some ” to arise 
“ to everlasting life, and some to shame and ever¬ 
lasting contempt ” [Dan. xii. 2]. 

[2.] For contemporary with the supreme 
miracle of the general Resurrection will be the 
supreme work of the universal last judgment. 
Whatever has been going on with the souls of 
men between death and resurrection [Inter¬ 
mediate State. Purgatory], the great assize 
of the last day will bring a final sentence for good 
or for evil to every human soul and every human 
body that has ever existed. Hence our Lord’s 
words just quoted from St. John’s Gospel are 
supplemented by those of St. Paul, “We must 
all appear before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
that every one may receive the things done in 
his body, according to that he hath done, whether 
it be good or bad” [2 Cor. v. 10], 

The manner in which the Last Judgment will 
be effected is described chiefly in parable. Once 
our Lord speaks of it as a field in which the tares 
and the wheat which have grown up together are 
reaped and separated by the angels, the one to 
go into God’s garner, the others into the fire 
which burns up useless weeds. Another time it 
is a king’s marriage supper, from which the 
representative guest without a wedding-garment 
is bound hand and foot and east out of the cham¬ 
ber of light and joy into the place of outer dark¬ 
ness. Again it is as ten virgins of whom five 
having their lights burning are admitted to the 
king’s marriage chamber, while the five whose 
lamps have gone out are rejected. Or it is the 
adjudication of reward and punishment to those 
who have had the talents given to them for use 
and increase: or the flock of sheep and goats, 
where the one are set on the right hand, the 
others on the left. But in the Apocalyptic Yision 
prophetic language represents the reality in a way 
that shews how substantially literal even the lan¬ 
guage of parable is : “I saw a great white throne, 
and Him that sat on it, from Whose face the 
earth and the heaven fled away; and there was 
found no place for them. And I saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God: and the 
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books were opened: and another book was 
opened, which is the book of life : and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works. 

. . . And whosoever was not found written in 
the book of life was cast into the lake of fire ” 
[Rev. xx. 12, 15]. Such language does not 
necessarily imply that there will be any pro¬ 
tracted formality of individual trial by evidence. 
Our Lord’s words in the parable, “ out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked ser¬ 
vant,” and His other saying, “ By thy words 
shalt thou be justified, and by thy words shaft 
thou be condemned,” seem to point to an im¬ 
mediate self-conviction extending its bitter scru¬ 
tiny to every moment of life, and if pleading 
excuses, “ Lord when saw we Thee an hungred 
or athirst,” cr “Have we not preached in Thy 
Fame, and in Thy Fame cast out devils,” pleading 
them against that self-conviction, with a vain 
hope of extenuation, but with a real sentence of 
condemnation already gone forth from the con¬ 
science. 

There is still one great truth respecting wliieh 
a few words must be said. The Son of God will 
come in His Second Advent with power and 
great glory, preceded by fearful signs, setting up 
the banner of judgment, surrounded by myriads 
of angels, only one of whom fully revealed to 
human sight would cause even a brave man to 
tremble. He will come with full authority to 
judge and power to punish, so that a Avord of 
His can decide the everlasting fate of all Avho 
will be gathered before His throne. But picture 
to oursel\ 7 es as Ave Avill all the terrors of that 
aAvful Advent, and yet the great truth underlies 
them all, that He Avill come in His human nature, 
and that the banner of judgment Avill be that of 
the Cross of Mercy. They, therefore, who see 
the Throne of His Majesty, and the glory of the 
Omniscient Judge, will yet look upon the face of 
the Son of Man and the sign of His redeeming 
and saving Avork: upon Him Who even Avlien 
He goes forth to subdue all things to Himself, 
and to judge the Avorld, Avill go forth clad in 
garments Avhich are dyed in the blood of His 
Passion. 

SECULARIZATION. The application to 
secular or profane purposes of things originally 
devoted to religious uses. It is frequently used 
Avith a less general moaning to denote a lawful 
and authorized, as opposed to an unlaioful or 
sacrilegious, application of sacred things to secular 
uses. [Consecration. Sacrilege.] 

SEMI-ARIANISM. Semi-Arianism was a 
modification or rather a series of modifications of 
the Arian system. The Semi-Arian party had not 
one uniform definition of faith, but differed from 
each other on many important points : the only 
real bond of agreement Avas their opposition to the 
term Avhieli unequivocally expressed Catholic doc¬ 
trine [Homoousion]. It must be borne in mind 
in reading the Creeds Avhich Avill presently be 
given, that the “ pure” or genuine Allans believed 
that Christ Avas of a different substance from that 
of the Father [Anomceans]— the Semi-Arians that 
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He was of a substance like that of the Father 
[Homoiousians], or in a less definite phrase, that 
He was like the Father [Hojkeans] ; the last 
theory allowing an explanation in accordance with 
the Nicene symbol, as it mijht mean that Christ 
was like the Father in all things. 

But there was not only little union as regards 
their theory amongst the Semi-Ariau party, it was 
also composed of men of widely different prin¬ 
ciples and character. Though some merely sought 
to veil under vague and ambiguous terms their 
heretical belief, there were many others, holding 
substantially Catholic doctrine, who disliked the 
.Nicene symbol [IIomoousian], not only as ap¬ 
parently identical with Sabellianism, and as hav¬ 
ing (in their opinion) been already condemned 
by the Council of Antioch, but as being destitute 
of seriptural sanction or authority. Some of the 
Semi-Arian party have even been revered as saints 
and confessors, and St. Athanasius does not hesi¬ 
tate to speak of them as brothers really holding 
the true faith, though, for one reason or another, 
stumbling at the Nieene definition. 1 

The various creeds put forth by the party shew 
the subtle ingenuity with which a distinct expres¬ 
sion of the Catholic doetrine was evaded, espe¬ 
cially by the use of vague terms admitting a double 
meaning, and which might be understood either 
in an orthodox or keretieal sense. The Epistle 
which Arius and his first diseiples wrote to Bishop 
Alexander has already been given [ArianismJ. 
Arius and Euzoius, when recalled from banish¬ 
ment, presented a confession to the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, expressed in vague and ambiguous lan¬ 
guage (mostly in terms of Scripture), and only 
betraying by a single letter their own hereti¬ 
cal doctrine. 4 Another confession was made in 
the Council of Constantinople against Mareellus 
[a.d. 336], which is not extant. Then followed 
two important confessions of the Council of An¬ 
tioch, called the Council of the Dedication [a.d. 
341]. This was assembled by the Eusebian party 
“ not, as Socrates says, as if to eondemn anything 
that had been set forth at Nice, but in fact with 
a determination to subvert the doctrine of ‘ eon- 
substantiality,’ by means of frequent councils and 
the publication of various expositions of faith, 
so as gradually to establish Arianism.” The 
bishops assembled, after saying that they are not 
followers of Alius, though they admit the sound¬ 
ness of his opinions, state that they believe “ in 
one God . . . and in one only begotten Son of 
God, subsisting before all ages, and co-existing 
with the Father that begat Him (erwovra rw 
yeycvvrjKOTi avrov Harpi)—by Whom also all 
things visible and invisible were made; Who 
in the last days, according to the Father’s good 
pleasure, descended and assumed flesh from 
the Holy Virgin, and having fully accomplished 
His Father’s will, suffered, was raised, ascended 
into the heavens and sits at the right hand of 

1 Newman’s Ariahs of the Fourth Century (the Semi- 
Arians), 1854. 

2 They say “we believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
and in the Lord Jesus Christ His Son, Who was ‘made’ 
of Him before all ages” (yeyevryiivov, not yeyewryxivov, be¬ 
gotten). [Socrates, Eccl. Hist. lib. i. c. 26.] 
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the Father, and is eoming to judge the living 
and the dead, and continues lving and God 
for ever.” In another Exposition put forth by 
the same council, a nearer approach is made to 
the Catholic faith. We believe “ in one God 
the Father Almighty . . . and in one Lord Jesus 
Christ His Son, God the only begotten, by Whom 
all things were made: begotten of the Father 
before all ages, God of God, Whole of Whole, 
Only of Only, Perfeet of Perfect, King of King, 
Lord of Lord; the living Word, the Wisdom, 
the Life, the true Light, the Way of truth, the 
Kesurreetion, the Shepherd, the Gate; immut¬ 
able and inconvertible (aTpevrov to kol dvaX- 
Xouotov) ; the unalterable Image (airapo.XXo-KTov 
eiKova) of the Divinity, Substance, Power, Coun¬ 
sel and Glory of the Father; the First-born of 
all creation (tov -zpororoKov 7racn;s ktmtcojs); 
Who was in the beginning with God, God the 
Word, aeeording as it is declared in the Gospel 
[John i. 1], and the Word was God by Whom 
all things were made, and in Whom all things 
have subsisted.” After professing a belief in 
the Holy Spirit and referring to Christ’s com¬ 
mand to His Apostles to teaeh all nations, “ bap¬ 
tizing them in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost”—the Exposi¬ 
tion goes on, “ that is, of the Father Who is truly 
the Father, of the Son Who is truly the Son, of 
the Holy Spirit Who is truly the Holy Spirit ; 
these epithets not being simply and unmeaningly 
(ouy awAoA ovSe ap yaw) applied, but accurately 
expressing the proper person (wrocrracriv), glory, 
and order of those who are named, so that they 
are Three in Person, but One in mutual agree¬ 
ment (rrj jilv v-oardcrei rpia' Trj SI <7iyz</>co via eV). 
Holding therefore this faith in the presence of 
God and of Christ, we anathematize all heretieal 
and false doetrine. And if any one shall teach 
contrary to the right and sound faith of the Scrip¬ 
tures, affirming that there is or was a period or 
an age, before (f) uaipov rj a’uova aval ij yeyovevai 
repo . . .) the Son of God existed, let him be 
accursed. Or if any one shall say that the Son 
is a creation as one of the creatures, or that He 
is a branch or offspring (ycwryia), as one of the 
branches, and shall not hold each of the afore¬ 
said doctrines as the Divine Scriptures have de¬ 
livered them to us; or if any one shall teach or 
preach any other doetrine contrary to that wliieh 
we have received, let him be aeeursed. For wc 
truly believe and follow all things handed down 
to us from the sacred Scriptures by the prophets 
and apostles.” 3 

, Another Confession made a few months after¬ 
wards, also drawn up by the Eusebian party, was 
sent into France, to the Emperor Constans by 
Narcissus, Maris, Theodoras of Heraelea, and 
Mark of Aretliusa in Syria. They profess to be¬ 
lieve in “ one God . . . and in His only begot¬ 
ten Son our Lord Jesus Christ, begotten of the 
Father before all ages, God of God, Light of 
Light, by whom all things hi the heavens and 
upon the earth, both visible and invisible, were 
made . . . the Catliolie Church aeeounts as aliens 
3 Socrates, Hist. Eccl. lib. ii. c. x. 
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those who assert that the Son was made of things 
Avliich arc not, or of another substance and not of 
God, or that there was ever a time when He did 
not exist.” 1 This creed, as Tillemont says, “ con¬ 
tains in it nothing but what is true, but does not 
sufficiently guard against the poison of Arianism, 
having no expression in it opposing that heresy.” 

After three years the Eastern bishops again as¬ 
sembled a synod at Antioch [a.d. 345], and com¬ 
posed another form of faith, sending it in proof 
of their orthodoxy into Italy by Eudoxius and 
other’s. This creed was called Macrostiche, or the 
Long Exposition. After repeating almost ver¬ 
bally the creed already given, it is added, “ The 
holy and Catholic Church likewise anathematizes 
those also who say there are three Gods, or that 
Christ is not God before all ages ... or that 
the Son was not begotten or that the Eather be¬ 
gat not the Son by His own voluntary will. 
Neither is it safe to affirm that the Son had His 
existence from tilings that were not, since this is 
nowhere declared concerning Him in the divinely 
inspired Scriptures. Nor are we taught that lie 
had His being from any other pre-existing sub¬ 
stance besides the Father, but that lie was truly 
begotten of God alone; for the Divine Word 
teaches that there is one unbegottcn principle 
without beginning, the Father of Christ. But 
those who, unathorized by Scripture, rashly assert 
that there was a time when He was not, ought 
not to preconceive any antecedent interval of time, 
but God only Who without time begat Him : for 
both times and ages were made by Him. Yet it 
must not be Thought that the Son is co-inorigi- 
nate. or co-unbegotten with the Father; for this 
could not be predicated wdien such a relationship 
exists. But we know that the Father alone being 
iuoriginate and incomprehensible, has ineffably 
and incomprehensibly to all begotten, and that 
the Son was begotten before the ages, not being 
unbegotten like the Father, but has a beginning, 
viz. the Father Who begat Him, for the Head of 
Christ is God” [1 Cor. xi. 3]. After saying that 
Christ is “ by nature (Kara <f>v<riv) true and per¬ 
fect God,” various heresies are condemned, as of 
Paul of Samosata and Pliotinus. 2 

The Emperors Constantins and Constans, de¬ 
siring to restore peace to the Church, called a 
synod of the bishops of the Eastern and Western 
Church—Sardica [a.d. 347]. The Eastern (Allan) 
bishops refused to be present at the council, un¬ 
less St. Athanasius and others were excluded 
from ecclesiastical communion. The Western 
bishops refusing to accept this condition, the 
Eastern bishops withdrew and assembled at 
Pliilippopolis. In their Confession of Faith, 
they profess to believe “in the Son of God 
begotten of the Father before all worlds, God of 
God, Light of Light, Who created all things,” and 
they condemn those who say that “ the Son was 
made of nothing, or that He was of another sub¬ 
stance than the Divine Substance, and that He 
was not of God, or that there was a time when 
He was not the Son of God.” 3 

1 Soer. Eccl. Jlist. lib. ii. c. 18. 2 Ibid. lib. ii. c. 19. 

3 See Dupin, Ecclesiastical Writers, vol. ii. 
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In the second Council of Sirmium 4 [a.d. 351], 
the heresy of Pliotinus was condemned, and three 
formularies of faith put forth—the first in Greek 
and the other two in Latin. In the former, in 
Greek, they who maintain that the Son had no be¬ 
ginning, or that He proceeded from an expansion of 
the substance of the Father, or that He is united to 
the Father without being subject to Him, are ex¬ 
communicated. By the first of the Latin formu¬ 
laries, it is forbidden to say of the substance of the 
Godhead that the Son is either consubstantial, or of 
like substance with the Father, since such expres¬ 
sions do not occur in Scripture and are beyond 
man’s understanding. It is asserted that the 
Father must be recognised as superior to the Son 
in honour, in dignity, and in divinity, and in 
His relationship as Father; and that the Son, 
like all created beings, is subject to the Father; 
that the Father had no beginning, and that the 
generation of the Son is unknown to all save the 
Father. In the second, the term “ substance,” is 
forbidden in reference to the Godhead, since “it 
is nowhere said in Holy Scripture that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are of the same substance. 
But we say in conformity with Holy Scripture 
that the Son is like unto the Father.” 5 

In the third Council of Sirmium [a.d. 357], 
in which were present Potamius, Bishop of Lis¬ 
bon, Yalens, Ursacius, and Germinus, and other 
bishops, another creed was made, in which the 
word “consubstantial” was rejected, and it is 
asserted that the Father is greater than the Son, 
and that the Son had a beginning. 6 

By the Council of Aneyra [a.d. 358], where 
only a few Eastern bishops were present, the doc¬ 
trine of “ consubstantiality” was condemned, and 
likeness of substance asserted. 7 

As regards the councils hitherto given, the 
bishops assembled were generally of the Eastern 
Church, holding Semi-Arian opinions; in the next 
council, at Rimini in Italy [Ariminum, a.d. 359], 
the bishops were chiefly of the Western Church, 
and held the Nicene faith. Ursacius and Yalens, 
of the Eastern Church (Arians), proposed that the 
definitions of the Council of Sirmium should be re¬ 
ceived, but the Western bishops would only ac¬ 
knowledge the Council of Nice or the Homoousian. 
They sent a message to the Emperor Constantine 
declaring their adherence to the Nicene symbol. 
On the other hand, the Arian party sent deputies, 
and prejudiced the Emperor in their favour. They 
afterwards assembled at Nicre, a city of Thrace, and 
declared the definition of faith by the Western 
bishops at Ariminum null and void. They set 
forth a confession like that of Sirmium, wherein 
they declare that the Son is like the Father in all 
things, and reject the words consubstantial or 
hypostasis. The Emperor would not alloAV the 
bishops assembled at Rimini to leave the council 
till they had signed this confession, to Avliich, 
unhappily, they assented, professing their agree¬ 
ment Avith the Eastern bishops and rejecting the 

4 The first council held [a.d. 349] was occupied with 
the heresy of Photinus. 

5 Sozomen, Lccl. Hist. lib. iv. c. 6. 

6 Dupiu, Eccl. Writers, A'ol. ii. 7 Ibid . vol. ii 
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llomoousian. 1 Tims, as Dupin says, “ the be¬ 
ginning of the eomicil was glorious and the end 
deplorable.” This is the council of which St. 
Jerome says, “the whole world groaned and 
wondered that it had become Arian (ingemuit 
totus orbis et Arianum se esse miratus esl). The 
Western bishops did not intend to give up the 
faith of the A ieeue Council, but they rejected the 
definition of llomoousian, which, as experience 
had proved, was absolutely necessary for its pre¬ 
servation, either through fear of the Emperor, 
who had threatened some of them, if disobedient, 
with banishment, or from a wish to return to 
their Churches. 

Shortly after the Council of Ariminum, the 
Eastern bishops assembled at Seleucia [a.d. 359]. 
There came to this synod one hundred and sixty 
bishops of two different parties. One of them 
was purely Arian, and maintained that the Son 
of God was not at all like in substance to His 
Father. There were about forty of this party. 
The others, called Semi-Arians, made profession of 
believing the Son of God to be “like in sub¬ 
stance,” and rejected the errors of Arius and 
Aiitius. Of this party there were one hundred 
and five. The other bishops were probably 
Catholics, defenders of the consubstantiality. 
The Semi-Arian party present confirmed the Coun¬ 
cil of Antioch and signed it. The Acacian or 
Arian party composed a new confession of faith, 
in which the words “ substance,” “ likeness of 
substance,” and a “ different substance ” are 
equally condemned. 2 

Another synod was held at Antioch [a.d. 361], 
but its confession of faith is not extant. Also at 
Lampsacus [a.d. 365], in which Christ was 
declared to be like the Father. 

The Semi-Arian party finding that the influence 
of Eudoxius (Arian) was all powerful with the 
Emperor Yalens, resolved to put themselves under 
the protection of Valeutinian, the orthodox 
Emperor of the West. To shew their union with 
the Western Church, they declared their agree¬ 
ment with the Aicene “llomoousian fifty-nine 
Semi-Arian bishops on this occasion gave their 
assent to the orthodox symbol [a.d. 366]. It 
•was proposed to hold a council at Tarsus, to pro¬ 
mote a general reconciliation and union, but the 
Emperor Yalens interfering, a cruel persecution of 
the orthodox followed [a.d. 371], which lasted 
for several years. 

“As to Semi-Arianism,” says Dr. Aewman, “it 
disappears from ecclesiastical history from the 
<late of the Council of Tarsus; from which time 
the portion of the party which remained Noncon¬ 
formist, is more properly designated Macedonian 
or Pneumatomachist, from the chief article of 
their heresy.” [Newman’s Aria ns, p. 218.] 

SEM I-PEL AGIA A ISM. This term marks the 
state of religious opinion that replaced Pelagianism 
in about the fourteenth year of its existence. It 
is a name, however, which the party designated by 
it never assumed, for they professed that they held 

1 Socrates, Eccl. Hist. lib. ii. c. 37. 

2 Sozomen, Eccl. Hist. lib. iv. c. 22 ; Dupin, vol. ii. ; 
Tillemont’s Arians. 
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no distinctive point of Pelagian error; neither 
was it fixed upon them by the Augustinian fol¬ 
lowing in the Church, who termed them roundly 
Pelagians, notwithstanding their renunciation of 
the more extreme views of their master. It was 
an invention of the later Schoolmen to mark a 
middle line of opinion between the hardy denial of 
grace on the Pelagian side, and the predcstinarian 
theory of Augustine on the other, including the 
notion of irresistible grace, which he himself 
claimed to have been his own invention. “ Aon- 
dum diligentius qumsiveram, nec adhuc inveneram 
qualis sit Electio Gratke.” [De Freed, et Pcrsev. 
i. 3.] 

In the year a.d. 426, certain monks of Adrume- 
tuin, a free town in Byzacene Africa, having read 
Augustine’s letter to Sixtus [Ep. 194], a presby¬ 
ter and afterwards Bishop, of ltome, were struck 
with the novelty of the doctrine expressed, as 
well as alarmed at its tendency; speaking as it 
did of the predestination to life eternal of some, 
and of the final reprobation of others. The whole 
doctrine of grace, as laid down by Augustine, was 
of individual application. The taint of original 
sin affected each soul and body of man; each then 
had need of the same personal redemption by 
divine grace. And so far the doctrine of Augustine 
applied correctly, because seripturally, to indi¬ 
viduals : his teaching was strictly according to 
the analogy of faith. But when he proceeded to 
further speculations on the purpose and will of 
God, as disposing of man everlastingly, either in 
the way of happiness or misery, by an arbitral’)' 
decree ; and applied to individuals those state¬ 
ments of Scripture which, being of an universal 
character, are used with respect to the whole 
Body of Christ, the Church, and cannot be 
affirmed of individuals without hazarding state¬ 
ments that are not warranted by Scripture, from 
that moment there came a sure point of di¬ 
vergency. For, in truth, the predestination of 
individuals is nowhere spoken of in Scripture: 
otherwise than as of representative characters of 
entire classes, such as Jacob and Pharaoh. The 
redemption of the race of Adam having beeu 
predestined from all eternity, it was revealed to 
him as soon as redemption was needed. And 
•when the Bedeemer came forth from his seed, 
He was the Head of the Body, the Church of 
living souls in Him predestined to glory. All 
that the people of God therefore are justified in 
saying is, that they are of that Body which is 
predestined to glory, and that they hope to be 
inheritors of that glory if they continue to be 
living members of the Body; they in Christ and 
Christ in them • but of his own predestination 
to glory, or of the predestination of any other 
mortal man, no one can speak with certainty, and 
therefore none without presumption. The monks 
of Adrumetum then were astounded at the doc¬ 
trine grown up within their memory. The moral 
effects of it, as they held, could not fail to be 
disastrous. Even in those of higher spiritual life, 
who could diseern, by a conscience in harmony 
with the will of God, the daily working of divine 
grace, and were aware of the continuous develop- 
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ment of the life of God within the soul, it would 
work harm by engendering spiritual pride; but 
others who, in the turmoil of life, were conscious of 
yielding to any of the temptations and allurements 
of sin that abound in the world, such a doctrine 
could seaieely fail to drive into great “ wretehless- 
ness of living.” If, as they argued, man without 
divine grace is powerless for good, to what purpose 
are any endeavours that he may make; and how is 
it consistent with divine justice to punish those 
to whom He has not vouchsafed that grace. To 
strive against sin is useless without that aid; 
prayer and not action therefore is man’s only 
resource. To strictures of this kind Augustine 
answered by putting forth his two works, De 
gratia et libera arbitrio, and De corruptions et 
gratia; but they were little calculated to quiet 
the apprehensions of those who had misgivings 
with respeet to the genuineness and practical 
working of such doctrines ; they rather increased 
those misgivings. Since, therefore, there was a 
strong suspicion of novelty attaching to these- 
extreme views, since also a positive shock to the 
Catholic faith had come from the side of the 
Pelagians, it was only natural that some “ via 
media” should be essayed by moderate men, and 
an endeavour made to harmonize these conflicting 
systems of theology. The task was attempted by 
John Cassian, a monk of Scythian extraction, 
according to Geunadius \_De Vir. Illustr. 61], or 
more probably Gothic, and ordained at Constan¬ 
tinople by Chrysostom, under whom he had mini¬ 
stered in the diaconate [Cass. De Inc. vii. 31]. 
After travelling in the Levant, and passing some 
time among the monks of Egypt, lie had settled 
down at Marseilles, where he gathered around 
him a considerable body of monks; and estab¬ 
lished a double monastery for either sex, over 
which he presided. His works have always been 
useful. They are, Institutiones ccenobiorum, re¬ 
ferring to Eastern and Egyptian monastic life; 
Collationes, or conversations held by him with 
the monks of Sceta in Egypt; and a refutation 
of Hestorianism. There is no reason to believe 
with Baronius [a.d. 433, sec. 42] that these 
works have either been mutilated or interpolated 
by friend or foe. The two first are the fountain¬ 
head of opinions known as Semi-Pelagian. Prosper 
has expressed their general drift with great exact¬ 
ness when he says, “ You imagine that you have 
taken every precaution against the false state¬ 
ments of the Pelagians. . . . Yet you are neither 
wholly agreed 114111 heretics nor with catholic 
Christians, . . . you have devised some shape¬ 
less ‘ tertium quid,’ some condition of your own, 
whereby you neither make peace with our ene¬ 
mies nor remain loyal to us” [e. 2]. 

The practical teaching of the school of Antioch, 
to be traced in every page of Chrysostom’s Com¬ 
mentaries and Horn Hies, had impressed itself also 
on the miud of his scholars. Cassian was well 
versed in Greek theology, had a thorough appre¬ 
ciation of the better points of monasticism, and 
to an earnest piety added a considerable amount 
of shrewdness and common sense. He appears 
to have had no ambition to place himself at the 
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head of a party, but simply to have given a direc¬ 
tion to the religious training and moral discipline 
of his monks. Thus in his Institutes [v. 33] he 
charges his monks to mind the cleansing of the 
heart within, rather than busy themselves with 
doctrinal speculations and endless discussions. 
Sin had caused all the perplexed theology that 
had set the world in flames, and had thrown a 
shade aeross the light of divine revelation. With 
regard to discussions upon divine grace, let the 
monk take to himself the simple faith of the 
Apostolic fishermen in an earnest and pure heart, 
for so alone could he attain a godly perception of 
the truth. “ If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God” 
[John vii. 17]. Cassian acknowledged the uni¬ 
versal deterioration of human nature by the Pall; 
and on other points held very much the Eastern 
view with regard to the reaction of the flesh 
against the spirit, a weakened will, and the 
necessity for man’s justification through the grace 
of Christ. But he assigned also an unlimited 
scope to the divine goodness and love, that will- 
eth the salvation of all and bends everything to 
that end, as the final cause of even a sinner’s 
punishment. The warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit began at the Fall, but it is no unmiti¬ 
gated evil, for it is man’s discipline; it teaches 
him to know himself, and helps to drive forth 
from his heart presumption on the one hand, and 
indolence on the other [cf. Schiller’s Phil. Br.~\. 
Man, he said, has cause to thank God not only 
for the freedom of will with which he is endowed; 
but also for daily acts of goodness in delivering 
him from evil, and in working together with him, 
so as to give him the mastery of his passions, 
shield him from harm, preserve him from sin, 
and quicken the intellect to understand the law 
that He lias given us as our aid. Thus he and 
Pelagius regarded the law from a very different 
point of view,—Pelagius having made it through¬ 
out man’s principal “ adjutorium,” to the super¬ 
cession of divine grace. Elsewhere he expressly 
condemns the main position of Pelagius. “ Let 
no one imagine,” he says, “ that by this we give 
support to the profane notion of some, who assert 
that the sum of salvation is in our own power; 
and, by ascribing everything to free-will, make 
the grace of God to be dispensed according to 
each man’s merit” [Coll. xiii. 16]. “ We have 

reason,” he said, “ to thank God for our chastise¬ 
ment for sin, and for drawing our free-will, so 
stubborn in its nature and prone to evil, in any 
degree to the path of virtue” [Inst. vii. 18]. He 
entirely ignores irresistible grace and absolute de¬ 
crees of divine predestination, though his doctrine 
with respeet to preventing grace agrees generally 
with that of Augustine. “ It is neither of him 
that willetli nor of him that runneth,” he said, 
divine grace uiust not only co-operate with man, 
but even anticipate his efforts, as “ initia sanctie 
voluntatis ” [Collett, iv. 4; xiii. 3]. In his cele¬ 
brated 13th Collation, he speaks more at large on 
the mutual relation between grace and the will of 
man. He there says, “ It is impossible to affirm 
which has the precedence; and the attempt to 
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define tliis point has "been a copious source of 
error. 'J'hus he is not always consistent with 
himself; as it is not sufficient for the sick man 
to wish to bo healed, so a man’s good will,” he 
says, “ is not sufficient, unless God’s grace gives 
strength to perforin” [Coll. xiii. 9]. In fact, he 
can neither agree with those who make the gift 
of grace dependent upon human merit, nor with 
others who deny that man has any power in him¬ 
self to originate good in his own heart; and while 
he acknowledges in some cases the operation of 
preventing grace, he more usually claims for human 
will its own initiation of good. “ Human nature, 
though fallen, had still much good in it. Adam 
by transgression gained a knowledge of evil, that 
lie had not before, but he lost not his knowledge 
of good that he had. . . . We must beware how 
we so ascribe all human good to God, as to leave 
nothing but unmixed evil in human nature. . . . 
There is no doubt but that the seeds of virtue have 
been sown by God’s goodness in the souls of all, 
but unless God gives vitality to this germ, it can 
bring no fruit to perfection” [Coll. xiii. 12]. 
These opinions formed a nucleus around which 
much floating suspicion of Augustine’s more ad¬ 
vanced doctrines speedily gathered ; a general 
dislike for the theory of irresistible grace and 
divine predestination being the principal bond of 
union. But no separation from the Church was 
thereby caused. The people in general had no¬ 
thing to do with abstruse questions that affected 
learned men alone. The party thus forming 
asserted man’s partial, not thorough depravation 
by the Fall; and held that a man’s own free-will 
should bo his preparative for the reception of 
divine grace. Like Hilary of Poitiers, they 
declared “ Nostrum est. velle, Dei perficere.” 
[Pelagianism. Hilary.] They set aside the 
doctrinal development of those later days, and 
recurred to Scripture, as they professed, and to 
the earlier teaching of the Church. Such was 
the reaction of an essentially Greek theology 
against the sway of Augustinian opinion in the 
West. 

Staunch partisans, however, were found, who 
branded this Galliean party with the name of 
Pelagians. The master-spirit among them was 
Prosper of Aquitania, whom the Gothic invasion 
had driven from his home, and compelled to take 
refuge at Marseilles. lie and Iris friend Hilarius 
(not of Arles) sent each a letter to Augustine, 
asking him to clear up any ambiguities in his 
exposition, and to refute the errors that they 
indicated. He answered by putting forth his 
two books, De Prcedestinalione Sanctorum , and 
De Bono Per sever antice. With his usual candour, 
also, he pointed out in what respect those who 
impugned his doctrines were not to be charged 
with Pelagian error. These were among the last 
works of Augustine, whose death followed, a.d. 
430. Prosper then appears to have considered it 
as a holy duty to uphold the opinions of Augus¬ 
tine against all comers. He repaired to Pome 
with Hilarius, and obtained from Celestine a letter 
fo the Galliean bishops who had adopted Cassian’s 
views ; dealing, however, more in general censure 
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than in directions upon the true points of contro¬ 
versy ; upholding the necessity for grace, of which 
both parties were fully persuaded, but disposing 
of the real “ crux ” in the matter, the doctrines 
of irresistible grace and predestination, in the 
words “ Profundiores vero difficiliorcsquo partes 
ineurrcntiuin qmestionum, quas latius pertraetar- 
unt qui haereticis restiterunt, sieut non audemus 
contcmncre, ita noil neeesse habemus adstruere ” 
[Mansi, iv. 454]. The sentence may possibly 
allude to the Auctoritates de gratia Dei , or short 
extracts from preceding bishops of Pome and 
African councils on the subject of divine grace, 
which arc found annexed to Celcstine’s letter in 
the more ancient editions, affirming the doctrine 
of Augustine, but reserving that of predestination. 
On the other side, certain great names, chiefly of 
the monastic order, were arrayed. The Com- 
monitorium of Vincent of Lerins was principally 
directed against the doctrinal development of 
Augustine, as being unsupported by the Catholic 
tradition of the Cliureh [Voss, Hist. Pelag. i. 10 ; 
Noris, ii. 11; Jansen, Ilcer. Pel. 17; Pi vet. 
Grit. Sacr. iv. 24; Meander, K. Cesch.]. In a 
fragment preserved of his second part, he retorts 
the words of Celestine, without indicating their 
source, but evidently having in his mind the 
author of the book De Prcedest. Sanctor.; “ Desi- 
nat incessere novitas vetustatem.” When, there¬ 
fore, Prosper made answer on behalf of Augustin¬ 
ian doctrine, against certain “ capitula objee- 
tionum ” of one Vincentius, the writer seems to 
have been no other than the Abbot of Lerins. 
Prosper next assailed the monastic party in 
a Latin poem, De Ingratis, and fixed upon 
them the stigma of Pelagianism. Afterwards he 
composed his principal work, Pro Augustino 
contra Collatorem; i.e. against the thirteenth 
Collatio of Cassian, in which he softens down in 
some degree the harshness, but gives up nothing 
of the principle, of the Augustinian theory. An¬ 
other ivork, written in the same spirit, entitled 
De Vocations Gentium, is found among the works 
of Leo [ed. Qucsnel], and attributed variously to 
him, to Prosper, and to Hilarius, in which the 
author draws a distinction between “ Gratia 
generalis,” or the revelation of God in creation, in 
nature, and in history, which but for man’s sin 
would have been all-sufficient, and “ Gratia 
speeialis,” accorded to those who shall bo saved. 
This grace does no violence to the human will, 
which is, in faet, its instrumental agent; but it 
raises the will from its lowest level as a sensual 
will, and from its intermediate condition as a 
natural will, to the dignity and efficacy of a will 
reclaimed by divine grace, or a spiritual will. 
But it is grace which prepares the wall of the 
recipient to receive yet further measures of God’s 
gift. The action of God’s grace in this sense is 
a “speeialis universitas,” God having called to 
Himself by a special act the objects of His grace 
from .every nation and in every period of the 
world. 

These attempts to exhibit the theory of the 
great Doctor of the Western Church in a milder 
light were thwarted by others who upheld the 
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rigid notion of predestination, and pushed it to 
consequences against ■vvliicli Augustine himself 
was anxious to guard. This caused the Galli- 
ean party to fix upon them the name of Predes- 
tinatiani, though there never was such a heresy 
as the “ Predestinarian.” In fact, this class of 
opinion only swerved as far in the extreme asser¬ 
tion of Augustinianism as the Semi-Pelagian fell 
short of it in mildness and moderation. As all 
stratagems are allowed in war, so, in the opinion 
of some, theological error may he combated by 
indirect as well as direct modes of attack. This 
seems to have been the idea of the writer of a 
short work first published by the Jesuit Sirnrond 
[Par. 1043; Galland, B. P. x.], entitled “ Prai¬ 
ries tinatus, sive Praedcstinatoriun lneresis et libri 
S. Augustino temere adscripti refutatio.” It 
first gives the usual lieresiologieal list, which 
closes with these Predestinati; the penultimate 
heresy being that of hies tori us fixes the date of 
the list as a work of the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Then follows the work itself thus charged 
with error, supposed by FTeander \K. Pencil, ii. 
1202, Hamb.] to have been written by some 
extravagant partisan of Augustine’s doctrine, but 
considered by Moller [Herzog, R. IF.], with 
greater probability, to be a not unskilful cento of 
axioms from Augustine and Prosper, which were 
then pushed to extreme conclusions by the Semi- 
Pelagian writer for the purpose of discrediting 
the opinions of the rival school of theology. The 
book indicates a double predestination, not only 
to life and death eternal, but to righteousness 
and sin; numerical election and reprobation by 
an irreversible decreeso that those whom God 
has predestined from everlasting to life, careless, 
sinful and reluctant though they may bo, will 
infallibly inherit glory; while those who have 
been doomed by a like decree to death, though 
they use all earnest endeavour, run without a 
possibility of attaining the goal of their hopes. 
An element also is thrown in that belongs not to 
Augustine; for this election and reprobation is 
based not on any arbitrary action of the Divine 
Will, but upon the Divine prescience, as knowing 
who would accept and who would reject the offer 
of mercy through Christ; an idea afterwards 
caught up by Arminius. The third section of 
this work gives the Semi-Pelagian refutation of 
these notions; and indicates, as the editor says, 
so strong a similarity with statements in the 
Commentary of Arnobius the Younger, as to create 
the presumption that he was the author of the 
work. 

The nearer approximation to each other that 
had been made by the two more moderate parties, 
leaving differences scarcely greater than those 
which aflect Church principle among ourselves, 
has happily caused great scantiness of material 
for carrying on the history. Oidy by fits and 
starts incidents transpire that indicate the slum¬ 
bering embers. The political uneasiness of the 
times made men practical rather than speculative 
in their religion, and Semi-Pelagianism was rather 
in the ascendant. Shortly after the middle of 
the fifth century a question arose between Luci- 
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dus, a presbyter, and Paustus, Bishop of Riez, in 
Provence, and formerly a monk of Lerins, the 
presbyter being an advanced predestinarian, the 
bishop, as the presbyter would term it, Semi- 
Pelagian. The bishop having admonished Luci- 
dus in person, afterwards wrote to him a letter, 
setting forth in brief terms his own view of the 
doctrine of grace. The bishop shewed that man’s 
exertions must oo-operate with divine grace; to 
depreciate those exertions, and to maintain an 
absolute predestination, is worse than Pelagian 
error. Man who is born in sin requires the grace 
of God, and has no room for pride in his per¬ 
formances ; that which we receive from God’s 
hand is a gift, not wages; but the sinner that 
perishes is lost for not making use of his oppor¬ 
tunities of grace, and the saint who perseveres 
to the end, might, at any period of his course, 
have fallen from grace. Christ died for all, and 
would have all men to be saved, and it is a per¬ 
nicious error to say that when the baptized falls 
into sin, he perishes through Adam’s guilt and 
the original taint of his nature; as also to affirm 
that a man is damned through the foreknowledge 
of God, and that the vessel fitted for destruction 
can never become a vessel of honour. Lucidus 
appeared before a council, probably that of Arles 
[a. d. 475], where high predestinarian tenets Avere 
censured, and wrote a retractation. This and 
another synod held at Lyons shortly afterwards 
on the same question, gave occasion to Faustus 
to write a work, which at once achieved a great 
reputation, De Gratia et Ilumanm Mentis Libero 
Arhitrio. The book was answered half a century 
later by Ccesarius of Arles in a treatise of similar 
title, De Gratia, et Libero Arhitrio, which, how¬ 
ever, is lost. 

The works of Fulgentius, Bishop of Buspce, 
De Incarnatione et Gratia and De Veritate Prce- 
destinationis et Gratiai, were caused by the fol¬ 
lowing circumstances. In the commencement of 
the sixth century, some Scythian monks, stout 
advocates of the doctrine of grace from their 
hatred of Yestorianism, with whom Celestius had 
been joined in condemnation by the Council of 
Ephesus [Gone. Eph. can. i. iv.], presented a con¬ 
fession of faith to the legates of Pope Honuisdas 
in Constantinople, in which they affirmed their 
belief that the will of man was powerless for any 
other object than to “discern and desire” carnal 
and worldly matters; but that with respect to 
life eternal it could neither “ think, nor will, nor 
desire, nor perform” anything but by the inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. They further declared 
their detestation of tire tenet “nostrum est velle 
Dei poriicere.” They met with a cold reception 
from the legates, and fared no better with Hor- 
misdas, whom they next assayed. They then 
sought the surer sympathy of the African bishops 
in Sardinia, who had been driven from their sees 
by Vandal oppression, of whom Fulgentius was 
both “tongue and headpiece.” Their letter 
condemned not only Pelagian tenets, but also 
Faustus as the impugner of Predestination. It 
called forth from Fulgentius, who does not seem 
to have had any previous knowledge of the work 
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of Fanstus, the former of the two works above 
mentioned against Semi-Pelagianism. The answer 
of Honnisdas to a second application from Con¬ 
stantinople not having been more explicit than 
the first, Fulgentius wrote the second work, which 
was more particularly directed against that of 
Fanstus. At the same time the exiled bishops 
sent a synodical letter to Constantinople [Mansi, 
viii. 591], in which the doctrine of Augustine 
was fully affirmed, and the work of Faustus 
pronounced to be heretical, a.d. 529. A council 
was held at Arausio (Orange), in the province of 
Arles, by fourteen bishops; the acts of which 
have been preserved [Mansi, viii. 711]. A 
direction, however, was given to their deliberation 
by the Homan See, from whence certain heads 
of citations from preceding Fathers had been sent, 
in all probability the Andoritates de Gratia to 
which allusion has already been made. The 
twenty-five propositions of this synod are ex¬ 
pressed in the language of Augustine and Prosper; 
the doctrines of original sin, affecting the soul as 
well as the body of man, and of the necessity of 
divine grace are affirmed; but that of the propa¬ 
gation and imputation of Adam’s sin is reserved. 
Man in himself is stated to be wholly powerless 
for good, and the necessity for preventing grace 
is strongly asserted. Man has nothing to glory 
in, even though a reward be promised for good 
works, “gratia quae non debetur praecedit ut 
fiant.” So fir also from advocating irresistible 
grace, and arbitrary predestination, they affirm 
their belief that the baptized, by the co-operating 
grace of Christ, “ quae ad salutem aniline pertinent 
possint et debeant, si fideliter laborare voluerint, 
adimplere.” The acts of this synod were formally 
confirmed by the See of Rome at the instance of 
Ctesarius. A similar expression of doctrine was 
made by a council at Valence, in the province of 
Vienne, at about the same time; but the problem 
remained unsolved, how to reconcile the opposing 
motive powers of grace and free will. Augustine 
naturally continued to be regarded as the great 
light of the Western Church, to whose opinions 
all deferred, without accepting his extreme con¬ 
clusions. But in the Middle Ages there was an 
occasional tendency to dispute his authority. 
These questions entered into the Gottesclialk con¬ 
troversy, and afforded plentiful matter for dis¬ 
cussion to the Schoolmen. They were among the 
problems also discussed at the Reformation. 
Arminius alone ventured to cut the knot 'with¬ 
out attempting to untie it; and in more modern 
times the Jesuit body has resigned Augustine to 
the patronage of the Jansenists. [Jesuit. Jan- 
s exist. Xeaiuler, K. Gesch. ii. 1173-1217, 2nd 
ed. llamb. 1847. Walcli, Ketzereien , v. Voss, 
II. Pelag. Xoris, II. Pelag. AV Moller, in 
Herzog's P. IF. “Sehonemann; Bill. P. Lat., 
and the authorities cited under Pelagianisje] 
SEPTUAGESIMA. The name immemorially 
given to the Sunday which follows the last Sunday 
in Epiphany season. The reason of its applica¬ 
tion to the day is uncertain. Some liturgical 
writers, (as, for example, Pamelius,) trace it to 
the association of the ancient monastic Lent of 
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seventy days [Lent] with the seventy years 
captivity of Israel in Babylon, as the forty days’ 
Lent is associated with the forty years’ wandering 
in the wilderness. But it is more probable that 
the name is associated with the Latin name of Lent 
itself, the three preceding Sundays and weeks 
which occur between Quadragesima and Epiphany 
being respectively called Quinquagesima, Sexa- 
gesima, and Septuagesima, as roughly represent¬ 
ing the fiftieth, sixtieth, and seventieth days be¬ 
fore Easter. 

Septuagesima Sunday is, in ordinary years, the 
sixty-third day before Easter, and in Leap-years, 
the sixty-fourth. In the English Prayer-Book it 
has a second title affixed, “the third Sunday 
before Lent.” 

SEPTUAGIXT. [Versions.] 

SERAIOX. [Preaching.] 

SESSIOX OF CHRIST. The perpetual 
presence of our Lord’s Human Xature in the 
highest glory of heaven. The statement of the 
fact appears in all the Latin forms of the Creed, 
its earlier words being, “ Sedet ad dexteram 
Patris,” which developed info “ Sedet ad dex¬ 
teram Dei Patris Omnipotentis ” at some time 
not later than the sixth century. The article 
does not appear in the Creed of Xicsea, but in the 
Constantinopolitan expansion of that formulary 
it is given in words which are similar to those of 
the ancient Latin Church, Ka<9e(o/zevov £k Se£uov 
tov Tlarpos. 

1. This exaltation of Christ’s Human Xature 
implies an actual translation of His body and 
soul to heaven, and their actual continued abode 
there; and that in uninterrupted identity with 
the body and soul which had been born of the 
Blessed Virgin Alary. This identity was histori¬ 
cally established by the chosen witnesses of the 
Resurrection (after an intercourse of forty days 
with their risen Saviour), seeing His Ascension 
from the earth [Ascension] to some region above 
the earth [Heaven], and hearing the words of the 
angels, “ AVhy stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
This same Jesus, AVhich is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen Him go into heaven” [Acts i. 11], Xot 
long after which the martyr Stephen (who had 
probably known the Lord personally) exclaimed 
at the moment of his death, as he saw the King 
of Martyrs standing to welcome His protomartyr 
to Heaven, “ Behold, I see the heavens opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand 
of God” [Acts vii. 56]. 

Thus the fact of our Lord’s Ascension to heaven, 
and His Session or continual presence there, 
amounts to this: that He ascended and abides 
there not in spirit only but in the “ substance of 
His mother,” which was “born in the world ” and 
“crucified under Pontius Pilate:” that He sat 
down at the right hand of God not as God only 
but as God-Alan : that His human nature was not 
absorbed into but remains united with that God¬ 
head to which it had been united by the Incarna¬ 
tion. And although a certain change had passed 
over Christ’s body in its Resurrection, so that 
from a “ natural body” it had become a “ spiritual 
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body,” yet He gave evidence that it was in some 
degree, at least, subject to the laws of corporeal 
substance, “ handle Me, and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see Me have” [Luke 
xxiv. 39], thus establishing beforehand the fact 
that the presence of His body in any place is such 
as the presence of His body had been before His 
death. Such a presence may be subject to ex¬ 
ceptional circumstances, and may have capacities 
of motion different from those which it possessed 
in an unchanged condition; but its presence is 
still of a local nature, and not that of Omni¬ 
present Deity, as is maintained by Hbiquitarians 
[Ubiquity]. Although, therefore, the local pres¬ 
ence of a body and soul united to a Divine 
Nature, of which no local presence can be predi¬ 
cated, is a mystery not to be explained, it is one 
which cannot be set aside without denying the 
force of all the evidence which testifies to Christ’s 
actual Resurrection and Ascension. Any attempt 
to reconcile the fact of Christ’s local bodily 
Presence in heaven with His Eucharistic presence 
in the Elements of the Blessed Sacrament must 
necessarily fail from want of knowledge respect¬ 
ing the properties of His spiritual body. The 
two facts are established on good grounds, and 
our inability to reconcile them does not nullify 
the evidence on which they are established. 
“ These things arc not mutually repugnant that 
our Saviour Himself ever sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father in heaven, according to the natural 
mode of existing, and that, nevertheless, He is 
sacramentally present unto us in His own sub¬ 
stance by that manner of existing, which, though 
we can scarcely express it in words, we yet can, 
through thought illuminated by faith, understand 
and believe to be possible with God” [Cone. 
Trident, sess. xiii. cap. 1], 

2. The Session of Christ was accomplished 
partly with reference to the glory of His own 
Person, and partly with reference to His work as 
tlie Saviour of mankind. It w T as fitting that 
when the Human Nature, which had been hypos- 
tatically united to the Divine Nature, had fulfilled 
on earth the purpose for which it had been con¬ 
ceived and born, it should be taken up to the 
highest glory and not left in the place of its 
humiliation. Wherefore God highly exalted Him 
and said unto Him, “ Sit Thou on My right hand 
until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool.” 

But it was also necessary for the fulfilment of 
the purpose of the Incarnation that the Human 
Nature of Christ should have its abiding place in 
heaven. Eor the Incarnation is to fulfil perfectly 
the original purpose of man’s being: to take up 
the broken continuity of his life and to carry it 
on to its intended terminus. Now that terminus 
was the place of the divine Presence; and thither 
it was that Christ’s Human Nature went after its 
earthly work had been accomplished, that an 
entrance might be made within the veil that had 
hitherto shut out God from the sight even of the 
highest saint. By this exaltation of our nature 
ia the Person of Christ, a capacity was originated 
for its exaltation in ourselves. Our manhood had 
been made unfit to dwell even in the earthly para- 
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dise, much more to dwell in heaven. But being 
taken into the Godhead by the Incarnation, it 
was made fit to dwell not only in paradise but in 
heaven : and since Christ originated a system in 
■winch. He was the Head of a large number, the 
Firstborn among many brethren, He thus carried 
our manhood to heaven as the “Forerunner” of 
those who become associated in that system, 
joined to that Head, made brothers to that First¬ 
born. 

Thus the Session of Christ is the complement 
of the Incarnation; and He Who was the first- 
fruits of the Resurrection becomes the firstfruits 
of the Exaltation to God’s right hand. “I go,” 
said He, “ to prepare a place for you . . . that 
where I am, there ye may be also ” [John xiv. 
2, 3]. Therefore we enter into the holiest, that 
is into heaven, by a “ new and living way which 
He hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that 
is to say, His flesh ” [Heb. x. 20]. He is the 
Forerunner of mankind, exalted to the Father’s 
right hand, not for Himself alone, but also for 
us, that all the sanctified may follow their Fore¬ 
runner within the veil, and appear in the pres¬ 
ence of God. As God has quickened men to¬ 
gether with Christ, raising them from death and 
sin by virtue of His rising Who said “ I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” so has He given them 
to “ sit together in heavenly places ” by virtue of 
His exaltation Who said “I, if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto Me.” By His lifting up 
to the Cross, He draws all men with cords of 
love from the -world to the Church. By His 
lifting up to Session at the right hand of the 
throne of Majesty, He draws all His elect on 
high, that where the Head is there the body may 
be also. 

For the association between the Session of 
Christ and His Intercession sec the article under 
the latter word. 

SEXAGESIMA. The name of the Sunday 
which represents the sixtieth day before Easter. 
It is actually the fifty-sixth day; or the beginning 
of the eighth w r eek before Easter. [Lent.] 

SHECHINAH is a word of later Hebraism, 
signifying the indwelling Majesty of the Godhead. 
It is neither the cloud nor the glory made per¬ 
ceptible to human sense in the Holy of Holies, oi 
standing over the Tabernacle, for though these 
terms are of perpetual recurrence, the Targuin 
renders neither the one nor the other by the term 
Shechinah. But it signifies the Majesty of the 
Godhead, of which the cloud of glory and the 
lire of the burning bush were the external symbols 
[Glory]; a created brightness, which, according 
to Maimonides \_Moreh Nemchim, i. 64], the Deity 
caused to appear whenever He determined to 
reveal His Presence; as in the consecration of 
the Tabernacle, “ The cloud covered the tent of 
the congregation, and the glory of the Lord filled 
the Tabernacle ” [Exod. xl. 34, 35]; and as in 
the dedication of the Temple, “ the cloud of glory 
filled the Sanctuary” [1 Kings viii. 10, 11]. The 
continual presence of God with His people under 
the theocracy was expressed by “ Sliachan,” to 
dwell. He “dwelt” in the bush [Deut. xxxiii. 
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16]; lie “ dwelloth between the ehembim ” 
[1 Sam. iv. 4]; and from that verb the term 
Sliechinah is derived. That indwelling of the 
Most High as the everlasting King was expressed 
by the etfulgcnee of fire, with which the vapour 
of smoke is inseparably connected, or as shadow' 
is with light. But since shadow is the privation 
of light, so the fire and eloud denote everything 
existing by the will of God, both of a positive 
and of a negative relation; in the language of philo¬ 
sophical ontology, whether ancient or modern, ov 
and ovk or, “seyn” and “nielit seyn.” “A eloud,” 
says Abarbancl [Exod. xl. 34], “ was round about 
Him as smoke is always about fire; and as light 
shews itself in the midst of clouds, so the glory 
of the Lord was as fire in ,tlie midst of clouds and 
darkness.” Thus symbolized, the presence of the 
Lord led the people in their exodus from Egypt. 
That the Deity should become visible to mortal 
sense in fire or cloud can never be the truth 
[Fetichism] ; and since the cloud of glory was 
not permanent, it has been resolved by some into 
the vapour of incense [Vitringa, Baur, Ewald, 
Winer], The bush, however, on Mount Sinai 
burned with no eloud of incense, and this instance 
is sufficient to shew, by parity of reasoning, that 
the eloud of glory in the Tabernaele was some¬ 
thing preternatural. God’s government of His 
people was symbolized by these outward tokens of 
the esoteric Sheehinah. The radiant glory declared 
the universal presence of the Deity in blessing 
His creatures, as light pervades the whole uni¬ 
verse, quickening and energizing; 1711116 His 
judicial action in punishing disobedience and 
rebellion was shewn forth by volumed clouds 
shrouding the light [Hengstenberg] : and when 
disobedience had reached its culminating point, 
the woes denounced by the Almighty [Deut. 
xxviii. 15-G8] were brought to pass, the She- 
cliinah, so far as any visible emblem was con¬ 
cerned, was finally withdrawn, and the depth of 
humiliation into which God’s ancient people sunk 
only made their ancient glory the more conspicu¬ 
ous. But He Who brings good out of evil was 
preparing His people for a more majestic pres¬ 
ence ; and the loss sustained by the gross earnal 
Israelite realized to the spiritual Israel that truer 
Sheehinah, the indwelling of God in the faithful 
heart through the Spirit. The prophets, always 
more spiritual than the Law, shew a deep con¬ 
sciousness of this better presence; “Thus saith 
the High and Lofty One that inhahiteth [slioehen] 
eternity; I dwell [esh’chon] in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit” [Isa. xlvii. 15]. “He that 
dwelloth in the secret place of the Most High 
shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty ” 
[Psa. xei. 1]. In the fulfilment of time this more 
spiritual presence was declared by symbols once 
more made evident to the eye; and the Sheehinah 
was present in the light that shone around the 
shepherds of Bethlehem by night; it over¬ 
shadowed the Apostles in the bright cloud of the 
Transfiguration [Matt. xvii. 5 ; 2 Pet. i. 17]; and 
the cloud that received the Saviour out of the 
sight of His disciples on His Ascension was no 
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other than the emblem of the Glorified, Who shall 
come again as the Son of Man in the clouds of 
heaven to judge both quick and dead. 

The Sheehinah of God’s presence in the heart 
of His people is a matter of frequent reference in 
the Hew Testament, and the terms cand 
(tky/vov v [Bev. xxi. 3; Johu i. 14], in sound as 
in sense, arc applications of the Hebrew verb 
“ Shaehan.” The power of God and the wisdom 
of God in Christ are enshrined in His Church as 
its very life, as the glory of God was tabernacled 
of old between the cherubim [compare John i. 
14, xiv. 17, 23; liom. viii. 8, 9, 11 ; 1 Cor. iii. 
16 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Col. ii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 14, vi. 
16 ; Tit. ii. 13; 1 Pet. iv. 14; 1 John iv. 12-16]. 
It was the realization of Israel’s hope, for the 
Targums also speak of a restoration of the Sho- 
chinali in the days of the Messiah [Ezelc. xliii. 

7, 9; Flag. i. 8; Zech. ii. 10]. And, in point 
of fact, the term was first introduced in the Tar¬ 
gums, where it was used to soften down the an¬ 
thropomorphisms of Hebrew theology. So that, 
wherever in the Hebrew text definite and restricted 
action is aseribed to the Absolute and Universal, 
it becomes indefinite and free when attributed to 
the Sheehinah, or majesty of the Most High. 
When God, for instance, is said to “dwell” with 
His people, the term acquires an abstract char¬ 
acter by transfusion into His “ Majesty was made 
to dwell,” “Sarah Sheehinah,” HT being the 
verb that invariably expresses the presence of the 
Sheehinah in the Chaldee and Babbinical Hebrew. 
“God standetlx in the congregation of the mighty ” 

Psa. lxxxii. 1] beeomes “His Sheehinahdwelleth” 

see also Psa. xvi. 8, xliv. 25, Ixxxviii. 6 ; Jer. 
xxxiii. 5 ; and Maiuionides, Moreh Ncvochim, i. 
27]. The Sheehinah seems at times in Babbinical 
writings to be synonymous with “ glory,” but the 
two terms combine by a common Hebraism into 
one complex idea; thus Babbi Bechai, in his Com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch, says that the She¬ 
ehinah and Glory are. convertible terms, TDDn 
n;'Dfn ; and the two are combined in the 
Targum on Isa. vi. 5, “The glory of the She¬ 
ehinah,” but this means merely “the indwelling 
glory,” as in ver. 6, the words “ from before His 
Sheehinah on the throne of glory,” meali simply 
“from before His glorious Presence.” In Hag. i. 

8, also, “ Eeab’dah,” “ I will be glorified,” is 
rendered “ there I will eause My Sheehinah to 
dwell with glory,” signifying “ My glorious Pre¬ 
sence,” or Majesty. The terms, therefore, are 
scarcely co-ordinates, but they stand rather in the 
relation of subject and predicate. There is better 
evidence that the term, as Elias Levita declares 
in the Tlrisbi, is the Holy Spirit and the Spirit 
of Prophecy, as being the very evidence of the 
Divine Presence. So in the Targum on 1 Sam. 
i. 15, Hannah, when unjustly eharged by Eli, re¬ 
monstrates with him for his uncharitable suspicion, 
and says, “ the Sliechinah and the Holy Spirit is 
not in thee in this matter.” Yet, on the other 
hand, the Sliechinah is apparently distinguished 
from the Holy Spirit in the Talmudic rationale 
for the Iv’ri and Ktib, or marginal and textual 
variation [Masora in Scriptural vol.] in Hag. i. 8. 
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Here the text reads HZDK, the margin has STU3N 
hy the addition of the emphatic n. This is the 
numerical equivalent for 5; and as the treatise 
Joma says, it was omitted in the text for the pur¬ 
pose of indicating the live particulars in which 
the second temple was defective as compared with 
the first, viz. : 1. the Ark of the Covenant, with 
the eheruhic figures; 2. the Fire from heaven; 
3. the Shechinah; 4. the Holy Spirit, limited 
however to the Spirit of Prophecy by the ancient 
author of the Am eh; and 5. the Urim and 
Thummim, where the Holy Spirit, if not distinct 
from the Spirit of Prophecy, is something diffe¬ 
rent from the Shechinah. 

The Cabbala, adopting the monstrous notion of 
an arrhenothele Deity, makes the Spirit the femi¬ 
nine principle, “ Euach” in Hebrew being a femi¬ 
nine noun ; thus where the Supreme is king over 
all, the Shechinah is queen [Zohar, iii. 93]. It 
was the last of ten Sepliiroth, identical with Mal- 
cutli [Cabbala], which was itself an equivalent 
for the Holy Spirit. Altogether, therefore, it may 
be affirmed that the Shechinah of later Hebraism 
is to be identified with the Holy Spirit of a truer 
theology. It is said to i*est on men of a sanguine 
temperament, but to avoid the phlegmatic; to 
seek out the lively and elieerful, but to eschew 
the mourner. Thus when Jacob mourned for 
Joseph [Gen. xxxvii. 34] the Shechinah departed 
from him; afterwards it returned to him when 
his spirit revived on learning that his son was 
well and high in honour [Gen. xlv. 27]. The 
“ Shechinah rested upon him,” says E. Salomon 
Jarchi; “the Holy Spirit,” as Onkelos declares ; 
“the Spirit of Prophecy” is Jonathan’s explana¬ 
tion. The three terms, therefore, seem to be con¬ 
vertible. Hence, too, Maimonides says that the 
inspiration of the LXX. was due to the Shechinah 
which rested on the translators; and the highly 
ancient Talmudic treatise, the Pirke Aboth, says 
in one place that the Shechinah is vouchsafed to 
any ten men assembled for the purpose of studying 
the Law, and elsewhere that any two men may be 
similarly favoured. Our Lord, therefore, asserted 
His own Godhead in words that were perfectly 
intelligible to His hearers when He declared, 
“ where two or three are gathered together in My 
Lame, there am I in the midst of them ” [Matt, 
xviii. 20], [See further the article in Buxtorf’s 
Bill. Ilabbin. where many instances of the use 
of this term in the various Targums are eited.] 
SIBYLLINE ORACLES. The association be¬ 
tween Christian theology and the Sibylline books 
of classical Home is Illustrated by the familiar 
words of the Dies Iras, which attribute to the latter 
a prophecy respecting the end of the world,— 

“ Dies irse, dies ilia, 

Solvet sajelum in fa villa 
Teste David cum Sibylla.” 

The oracles of the Sibyl or Sibyls were, in fact, 
much spoken of by some of the early Fathers, and 
still more by Mediaeval writers, under the sup¬ 
position that they contained proplietie utterances 
respecting the Christian dispensation, although 
they proceeded from heathen prohetesses. 
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Sibylline Oracles 

The name of Sibyl is derived by Lactantius 
(on the authority of Yarro), from the Doric 
forms of the words Aios /louArg which were Mbs 
fioWa; and hence the name is considered to have 
meant “she who tells the counsel of Zeus,” and 
to have been a name given to all prophetesses. 
From very early times, however, the number of 
the Sibyls was given as ten, viz. the Persian, 
Libyan, Delphian, Cimmerian, Erythraean, Sa¬ 
mian, Cumrean, Hellespontic, Phrygian, and Ti- 
burtine 1 [Lactant. Divin. Inst. i. 6], 

Of the Sibylline oracles there were at least four 
successive versions. [L] The three books aequired 
in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, and preserved 
at Rome with great care. They were consulted 
only on occasions of grave importance, and then 
by a decree of the Senate. This collection could 
never have been seen by the early Christians, as 
it was destroyed by fire during the civil war be¬ 
tween Marius and Sulla [c. B.o. 90]. But its 
contents were not wholly unknown, as is testified 
by references in Cicero and Virgil. [2.] A com¬ 
pilation of about one thousand verses, made to 
replace the former, transcribed from other Sibyl¬ 
line collections, chiefly those of Erythra. These, 
like the original, were preserved in the Capitol. 
Several adulterated eopies of this collection got 
into circulation, but they were suppressed by 
Augustus [a.d. 19], who had the genuine verses 
separated from the spurious ones. [3.] A series 
apparently the work of an Alexandrian Jew. It 
may have been only an adaptation of the last- 
named collection; but it is clear that an inter¬ 
mediate version was current between the seeond 
and the fourth, because Josephus and some of 
the early Fathers quote verses which do not ap¬ 
pear in the modern books, and which eould not 
possibly have been found in the earlier transcripts. 
[4.] A collection still extant, forming an addition 
to the second. Some are the verses acquired in 
Sulla’s time, but most are probably the “rhap¬ 
sody” of a Christian of the second century, who 
utilized the popularity of the Sibylline oracles as 
a means of spreading the faith. An edict was 
published [a.d. 142] against reading the books, 
and Honorius [a.d. 399] ordered them to be 
destroyed. 

The modern collection is essentially different 
from what is known of the original. The verses 
we now read presuppose throughout the exist¬ 
ence of one God. They are, moreover, precise 
and circumstantial, whereas the original w r ere 
ambiguous, and adapted (as far as v r e can gather) 
to any event. “ Callide enim, qui ilia eomposuit, 
perfecit, ut, quodcumque accidisset, pnedictum 
videretur, liominum et temporum definitione 
sublata” [Cicero, Dc Divinatione, ii. 110.] The 
old verses were aerosties, and the first line an 
anagram containing the acrostic. Cicero points 
out how this proves art and diligence, and not a 
raving or sudden inspiration, as eommonly held. 
The extant collection of Christian date has but a 
single acrostic, the famous ’L;c rovs Xpioros, Oeou 
Ylos, Xraipds, andHhe first line does not 

1 Tacitus mates of them at a much earlier date, that 
“una seu plures fuere” [Tacit. Ann. vi. 12]. 
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contain it. They are written in Greek hexameters, 
and contained in fourteen books, of different 
length, having in all several thousand lines. A 
portion of these were first printed in 1549, and 
are printed entire again in Gallandi’s Bibliotheca 
Veter urn Pat nan [a.d. 1764], in Greek and Latin. 
The later books were published by Cardinal Mai 
in 1828. In Gallandi’s Prolegomena [see. xvi.], 
there is a valuable diseussion of the character and 
authorship of the books, and a list of editions. 
Internal evidence is adduced, which appears to fix 
the date. The author says of Hadrian, AiAii'os 

CK7TOT6 KO.LpOS, OTL AlVOS (ZUTOV okeLTCLL [bk. Vlli. 

59]. This was not true; but he had attempted 
suicide, and so this line must have been written 
before he died. The Sibyl errs also in saying, 
Tpeis ap^ovenv, 6 8e rpiVos 6d/k Kpargcrei dir dvr to v. 
This verse is explained thus: Hadrian had adopted 
Antoninus hi the beginning of the year in which 
he died [a.d. 138], and had made a condition that 
lie should in turn adopt Marcus and Verus An¬ 
toninus. Yerus was youngest, and the Sibyl 
thought he would eome last to the throne, but he 
died. These considerations point to the date 
a.d. 138 as that when the books were written in 
their present form. 

But the Christians were not the only writers of 
“ Sibylline oracles.” Josephus [Antiq. i. 4] quotes 
a verse referring to the tower of Babel, whieli shews 
that the Jews had made the same use of the oracles 
as the Christians did at a later time. 1 The Christian 
Sibyl of the second century was of the philosophi¬ 
cal sehool, but there are many references to Jewish 
rites and ceremonies, sueh as praising God before 
meat [iv. 25]. There is also a description of 
sacrifices [iii. 511], as well as predictions respect¬ 
ing the future calamities of the nation [iii. 151]. 
Dodwell and others attribute the authorship to 
Montanus. Galland says the work was compiled 
“ ex antiquioribus quae apud ethnicos eireum- 
ferebantur oraculis, atque ex iis quae apud ipsos ex 
Hebneorum traditione manaverant: potissimum 
vero ex veteris et novi Ecederis codicibus.” They 
are valuable as shewing the belief in the Divinity 
of Christ, as against the opposers of the ISTieene 
Couneil: ’12 £6Aov, ci> paKaparT6v, i<jr (p Geos 

l^ravvcrOr} [vi. 26]. 

In a similar manner the well-known prediction 
of Virgil's Fourth Eelogue— 

“ Ultima Cumasi venit jam carminis aetas ; 

Magnus ab integro sieclorum naseitur ordo. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna ; 

Jam nova progenies ecelo demittitur alto” 

[Virg. Bucol. Eel. iv. 4]— 

mas also appealed to by the Emperor Constantine 
at Nierea as one of the prophetic evidences of 
Christianity; and the true key to sueh uncon¬ 
scious vaticinations of heathen writers is doubt¬ 
less to be found in the Advent of Christ. 

The earliest reference to the Sibylline oraeles 
in Christian writers is in the Pastor of Hernias, 
who supposes he has seen the Sibyl in a vision, 
and in another vision is told that it is not the 

1 There can be little doubt that parts of the third 
book are as old as the time of the Maccabees. 
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Sibyl, but the Church [Hernias, i. 4]. Justin 
Martyr speaks of her testimony that there will be 
a dissolution of all corruptible things by God. 
[Just. Mart. Apol. i. 20.] He also quotes a pas¬ 
sage on the Unity of God, which he considered to 
be of greater antiquity than the time of Plato; 
and gives an aeeount of what he had heard about 
the Sibyl when he had visited Cumm. [Justin M. 
Or at. ad Grascos, xvi. xxxvii.] Tertullian and 
St. Clement of Alexandria also speak of her, and 
quote from the oracles, the Stromata of the latter 
containing more than forty Sibylline verses. 
Origen seems to defend their authenticity in his 
controversy with Cclsus [Orig. Oontr. Gels. v. 
61]; St. Augustine, admitting their want of 
authority, justifies their use in controversy with 
the heathen; St. Jerome assigns some measure of 
inspiration to them, and his opinion was that 
wliieli was generally aeeepted in later ages. 
[Cave, Hist. Lit. i. 57, ed. 1740. Alexandre, 
Xprjcr/Aol 2t/3uAAtaKot. Oracula Sibyllina , &c. 
Paris 1868.] 

SIGH, in Hebrew oth, in Greek enj/nnov, is 
used hi Seripture in several senses, most of which 
may beresolved into the idea of “token” of coming 
events and of godlike power. The word “ 6th” in 
Hebrew is no independent root of itself, but in ae- 
eordanee with Hebrew analogy it has mueh in 
eommon with roots in whieli any of the quiescent 
letters are combined with n or with its co-ordinate 
n. Thus in Uumb. xxxiv. 10, to “ mark out” is 
expressed by a verb formed upon the root avail 
[nix], while immediately before [ver. 7,8] the same 
idea represents the root thaah [nxfi]. This latter 
again is elosely allied with thavah [nin], to “ make 
a mark,” e.g. David “scrabbled on the doors” [1 
Sam. xxi. 13], from whieh root eom.es “tliau,” the 
name of the last letter of the Hebrew alphabet; 
signifying a “mark” or “cross,” sueh as was 
branded upon a eamel or a bullock by its owner: 
the Phoenician character Thau being a simple cross 
-j-, from whence the Greek T was taken. It was 
as the “sign that should be spoken against” [Luke 
ii. 34]. The noun 6th, a “ sign ” [nix], is closely 
allied in sense with this latter word; but it is iden¬ 
tical with theapoeopate partieipial form derived by 
analogy from the root “ athath,” “ to come.” Thus 
“ coming events,” in Hebrew “ othioth ” [niTUX], 
is nearly identical with “ othoth ” [niTUX , 
“ signs.” Buxtorf, in his Concordance , repeats 
this latter word under the root “atliah,” and 
translates it “ signa vonturorum.” On his autho¬ 
rity, therefore, we may assign to “6th” the sense 
of a sign or token of eorning events. 

The word oeeurs [1] simply as a signal [Judg. 
xx. 38; Jer. vi. 1 ; Ezek. xxxix. 15 ; Matt, 
xxvi. 48], a memorial [Exod. xiii. 9; Deut. vi. 
8; Josh. iv. 6; Isa. xix. 20, lv. 13], or a type. 
[Isa. viii. 18, xx. 3; Ezek. iv. 3, xii. 6, 11, 
xxiv. 24]. [2] It is the token of future good and 
aeceptanee [1 Sam. xiv. 10], as the bow in the 
eloud [Gen. ix. 12]; the sign of eircumeision 
[Gen. xvii. 11; Eom. iv. 11]; the Sabbath, the 
sign to His people that “the Lord their God 
doth sanctify” them [Exod. xxxi. 13]. It de¬ 
notes the heavenly bodies in their function 
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of marking the recurring seasons [Gen. i. 14]; 
lienee also it was supposed by the heathen that 
the various combinations of the heavenly bodies 
influenced or at least portended coming events 
[Isa. xliv. 25; Jer. x. 2]. It marks the earnest 
of future fulfilment of prediction [Isa. xxxviii. 7]; 
though the sign given to Ahaz [Isa. vii. 11] for 
his faithlessness was one that should not be veri¬ 
fied in his day, but stand over for many genera¬ 
tions till the Virgin should “conceive and bear a 
Son.” The birth of the child should be no sign 
to Ahaz; but the discomfiture of the enemies of 
Judah should be an earnest to his generation of 
the sure fulfilment of the Messianic prediction. 
The “ sure mercies of David ” could never fall to 
the ground, and the continued preservation of the 
royal lineage should be an earnest of the future 
glory of the Virgin Mother. As an earnest of 
future accomplishment, the word is more usually 
connected with judicial vengeance [Numb. xvi. 
38, xxvi. 10; Deut. xxviii. 46 ; 1 Sam. ii. 34 ; 

1 Kings xiii. 3; Jer. xliv. 29 ; Ezek. xiv. 8 ; 
Rev. xv. 1], to which may be added the “sign of 
the prophet Jonas,” who warned the Ninevitcs of 
threatened judgment [Matt. xii. 41, xvi. 4; 
Luke xi. 30] ; and of the Son of Man [Matt, 
xxiv. 3, 30] at His Second Advent. 

It is the token also of God’s present power 
[Exod. iii. 12; Judg. vi. 17; Matt. xii. 38; Mark 
viii. 12], giving authority to His ministers [John 
ii. 18; 1 Cor. xiv. 22] ; for which the carnal Jews 
were for ever craving [John vi. 30 ; 1 Cor. i. 22]. 
In the plural number it is usually combined 
with “ wonders,” and denotes those solemn preter¬ 
natural occurrences whereby God has in every 
age arrested the slumbering spirits of men, and 
alarmed them with the terrors of approaching 
judgment. It also denotes in the same connection 
the miracles that were the credentials of God’s 
ministers. 

SIMONY. The corrupt acquisition of spirit¬ 
ual gifts, and traffic in holy things. As a sale 
of things not in commerce, whereof the sellers 
are not the masters, it is an infringement of 
natural right; and as a violation of the precept 
“freely give” [Matt. x. 8], it is contrary to the 
right Divine. By spiritual things must be 
, understood whatever pertains to the worship of 
God and the salvation of men’s souls; as the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, sacraments, prayers, and 
the like. The crime is accurately defined by its 
Greek name, xpicrre/xTropeia. 

Simony proper, that is, the original sin of 
Simon Magus, is the purchase of ordination, and 
is very different from the legal definition of the 
word as now given, a meaning acquired by degrees. 
But three kinds of simony are noticed by theo¬ 
logians : buying and selling of [1] spiritual gifts, 
and [2] preferments, and [3] ambitious usurpa¬ 
tion of, and sacrilegious intrusion into, ecclesias¬ 
tical functions, without due election or ordination. 
There arc also, subjectively, three ways of com¬ 
mitting the sin, “ a manu,” “ ab obsequio,” “ a 
lingua;” or, in other words, “pccunia,” “obedi- 
entia subjcctionis,” “favor adulationis.” 1 The 

1 Baronins, 1057, xxx.; quoting Peter Dainianus. 
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ancient penalties were the greater excommunica¬ 
tion, the nullity of the simoniacal acts, and obli¬ 
gation of restitution. 

The crime being thus strictly defined, it was 
necessary to except certain apparent violations, 
such as voluntary presents, offerings, or endow¬ 
ments, lawful payments for necessary maintenance, 
loss of temporal advantage by assuming a spiritual 
charge, aud others. Amongst the councils which 
have condemned simony, the term of the canons 
being according to the various circumstances 
and forms of tire crime prevalent, the following 
are noted : Clialcedon, second of Constantinople, 
second of Orleans, second of Braga, fourth, eighth 
and eleventh of Toledo, second of Nice, Rhcims, 
Lyons, Placentia, Trullo, and many others. That 
of Trullo names fees for the Eucharist as a prevalent 
form of simony. The eleventh of Toledo speaks 
of fees for baptism and confirmation. The Apos¬ 
tolical canons of the third century forbade it: so 
did the laws of Justinian [a.d. 528]. Five years 
later we read that the crime was committed ex¬ 
tensively with reference to papal elections, many 
scattering the goods of the Church in profuse 
bribes among the senators “ ut postularentur in 
Romanum Pontificcm” [Baronius, 533, xxxii.]. 
Hence a decree was passed by imperial authority, 
directed however rather against the laity than 
the clergy, the latter being left to ecclesiastical 
censures. This edict was engraved on marble, 
and placed in St. Peter’s Church. The crime 
was also common in respect to other sees than 
that of Rome. St. Gregory, -writing to Anastasius, 
Bishop of Antioch [a.d. 599], urges him, as the 
best offering he could make to God, to purge his 
church of simonv. 2 He sent similar letters to 

t/ 

many other bishops, as Vigilius, Bishop of Arles 
[bk. 9, Ep. 49], Hithcrius, Bishop of Lyons [Ep. 
50], and Desiderius, Bishop of Vienne [Ep. 48], 
shewing how general the practice had become. 
But it was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
chiefly that the mischief was at its height. A 
boy of twelve years old [a.d. 1033] was elected 
pope “ interccdente thesauroruin pecunia.” This 
was Benedict IX., afterwards deposed. The Em¬ 
peror Henry II. made a decree on the subject [a.d. 
1047], finding all Gaul and Germany “ simoniaca; 
philargyriie grassari cupiditatcmand the bishops 
whom he assembled were unable to answer Ins 
questions, fearing for themselves. Guido, Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan [a.d. 1059], lamenting the pre¬ 
valence of simony in his church, promised for 
himself and his successors utterly to renounce it. 
Gregory VI. [a.d. 1044] had risen to the pontifi¬ 
cate by open simony: and while he lived at St. 
Maria Maggiorc, Benedict IX. remained at the 
Lateran, and Silvester III. at St. Peter’s, all in¬ 
truded by simony. A vigorous opponent of this 
corruption arose in Hildebrand, afterwards Gre¬ 
gory VII. At a Council at Lyons the arch¬ 
bishop and forty-five bishops confessed themselves 

2 “ Quia vero pervenit ad nos in Orientis Ecelesiis nul¬ 
lum ad saerum ordinem nisi ex pnemiorum datione 
pervenire: si ita esse vestra fratemitns aguoseit, lianc 
primam oblationem omnipotenti Deo offerat, ut a sub- 
jeetis sibi eeelesiis errorem simoniaeaj hsereseos eompes- 
cat” [Bar. 599, xi.]. 


simoniaeal, and were deposed. The acts of sueli 
prelates were not however invalid. Some heretics 
contended that the purchase of ecclesiastical pre¬ 
ferment from lay princes was not simoniaeal: 
and the re-action against this wholesale corrup¬ 
tion, as in the case of the lapsed long before, 
taking the form of excessive severity, the heresy 
of the reordainers arose, who maintained that 
all acts of simoniaeal bishops were absolutely 
invalid. 

The fortieth of our Canons of 1603 is directed 
against simony, as being “ execrable before God 
and provides an oath to be taken personally by 
every one admitted to a benefice, that no simoni- 
acal payment, contract, or promise, has been, or 
shall be made. The permission now granted by 
our law, on presentation to a benefice, to give a 
bond of resignation in favour of certain relatives 
of the patron, is of so recent a date as 9 Geo. IV. 

The anomalies of the present law of the English 
Church are great. They may be reduced to these 
heads :—[1] It is legal for all to purchase an ad- 
vowson, whether the living is vacant or not, but 
the next presentation to a vacant living would 
not be included in such purchase. [2] It is 
legal for a layman to buy a next presentation, if 
the living be full. [3] It is not legal for a clergy¬ 
man to buy a next presentation, if the living be 
full. [4] It is not legal for any one to buy a 
next presentation if the living be vacant. [5] It 
is legal to give a bond of resignation for certain 
specified relatives of the patron. [6] It is not legal 
to give a general bond of resignation. [Moroni’s 
Dizionario di Erudizione Storico-Ecclesiastica. 
Bingham’s Works, 1855, ii. 5 ; vi. 319. Edin¬ 
burgh Review, January 1854.] 

SIH. The Anglo-Saxon “ syn” is an old Korsk 
forensic term meaning justification for non-appear¬ 
ance, estopper, writ of error [J. Grimm, Stud. u. 
Krit. 1839, iii.], and hence error of judgment; 
or it is derived from the obsolete German term 
“ suona,” expiation, as marking that which needs 
atonement; the converse of the Hebrew nttDn, 
a sin-offering, from Nton, to sin [Lev. vi. 18, 
23, Heb. Bible], “Sin” and the converse term 
“ holiness” are religious terms; the correlative 
expressions “Vice” and “virtue” referring to 
moral philosophy, and “crime” to state offence. 
“ Sin ” includes the meaning of several Hebrew 
and Greek terms, such as y&l, dyapria, forensic 
failure; irapdfiaais, transgression of the 

boundary line of right and wrong; dvoyia, 

lawlessness; ft, Kauia, evil; and *1JX, stronger 
than all, cbrocrTacria, revolt. 

1. Sin, whether against, a man’s own self, his 
neighbour or his God, is the self-determined fol¬ 
lowing of liis own perverse will, in opposition to 
the holy and pure will of God [Free-Will], It 
results in a direct way from the original deprava¬ 
tion of our nature [Original Six], and springs 
out of the imperious demands of self; it is a 
blind striving for present gratification in ways 
condemned by God. It is the evidence of satanic 
rebellion stirring the heart and driving it on to 
vicious thoughts and deeds by suggestions of evil. 
It is a centring of the corrupt heart upon itself, 
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taking the form either of towering pride, or un¬ 
scrupulous ambition, or lust of pre-eminence, re¬ 
gardless of the means used for attaining its object; 
or shewing itself in lower phases of self-seeking; 
sins of luxury and effeminacy; the natural in¬ 
stincts of malice and cruelty ; the greed of gain, 
and abject thraldom to the world; all of which 
stand in eternal contrast with the holiness and 
goodness of the moral Governor of the world. 
Thus viewed, sin is no mere negative quality, con¬ 
sisting in a graduated absence of good ; true as it 
may be in philosophy that the imperfection of the 
creature must involve the idea of Evil ; for this 
gets no nearer to a final solution of the difficulty. 
j ‘ Against this immovable barrier of the existence 
of evil the waves of philosophy have dashed 
themselves unceasingly since the birth of human 
thought, and have retired broken and powerless, 
without displacing the minutest fragment of the 
stubborn rock, without softening one feature of its 
dark and rugged surface” [Mansel, Lim. of Re¬ 
jig. Thought, lect. vii.]. Ho definition of sin can 
be satisfactory that fails to set forth its positive 
evil. Kant defined sin to be a spontaneous de¬ 
clension from the moral law, an abnormal action 
of the springs of reason; Sclileiermaclier made it 
a traversing of the divine consciousness within 
the soul, by the individual consciousness, creative 
of remorse; but this resolves the nature of sin into 
a contingent antagonism, and fails to mark “the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin” [Bom. vii. 13]; that 
it is in itself essential evil in its most positive 
aspect; that it is the flesh lusting against the 
spirit, and breaking out into irregular desires and 
inordinate impulse, deceit and sensuality, as the 
“ alter ego ” of self, the efflux of the carnal heart 
(fpovryia aapKof which is “ not subject to the law 
of God, neither indeed can be,” so long as it con¬ 
tinues unchanged; for until that exterminating 
change comes, sin, as positive evil, is the soul’s 
death and a total alienation from the life of God. 
[Eph. iv. 17, 18, v. 8. Death.] 

2. The universality of sin and the evil of con¬ 
cupiscence, the matrix of all moral evil in man, 
have been discussed elsewhere. [Evil. Original 
Sin.-] Guilt, ahvays present with sin, results 
from the freedom of the human will and its self- 
determining power; for -without freedom of will 
there could be no moral guilt. It involves also 
punishment of sin both in this world and in the 
world to come. The seed of sin, as of the herb 
yielding seed, is in itself; for one unvarying 
phase of its punishment lies in the almost fatal 
necessity with which one sin brings in others in 
its train. It is the law of its being. This tem¬ 
poral retribution, arising by way of natural result 
from sin, shews how contrary it is in its nature 
to the holy and good law of God, and how surely 
it is tracked down by an inevitable Kemesis. 
[Conscience.] 

Mortal and Yenial Sin. In the analysis 
of sin for the purposes of dogmatic and moral 
theology, a distinction is made in the character of 
particular sins according to their nature, and to 
the disposition with which it is committed, some 
sin being said to be “ mortal ” (the usual Roman 
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designation) or “ deadly ” (the usual English 
designation), and some “ venial.” 

Mortal sin is a direet and wilful transgression 
against some Divine law by omission or eorn- 
mission; such as murder, theft, hatred, negleet of 
Divine worship. Venial sin is a transgression 
against the end of some Divine law, through 
inadvertence, or carelessness, or indulgence, sueh 
as idle words, “ foolish talking, or jesting, which 
are not convenient” [Eph. v. 4], excess in eating, 
drinking, or sleeping, insufficient alms-giving, dis¬ 
regard of the minor eharities of life. 

Such a distinction is one of degree, not of 
kind; and thus a sin which is ordinarily classed 
as mortal may become venial through the par¬ 
ticular circumstances by whielr it is accompanied ; 
while a venial sin may also beeome mortal if it 
passes into a wilful habit, and is persisted in 
against the voiee of eonseienee. The distinction 
also presupposes that all sins are, in themselves, 
hateful to God and deserving of His wrath ; that 
there is no sin wliieh is pardonable because of its 
degree, but that all sins, however venial, are 
pardonable only by an extension of Divine merey 
to the sinner. As regards the punishment of sin, 
all theologians agree that unpardoned sin of every 
degree deserves it; but some consider that, while 
mortal sins are punishable eternally, venial sins 
are punishable by God’s fatherly chastisements in 
this life. In the same way, as regards the pardon 
of sin, it is considered that while mortal sins are 
only forgiven through a direct act of absolution, 
venial sins are forgiven by renewal of graee, 
(especially in the Holy Eucharist); each mode 
of pardon pre-supposing a degree of penitence 
conformable to the degree of sin. 

SINAITIC CODEX. A very ancient MS. of 
a part of the Old and the whole of the New 
Testament, in the possession of the Emperor of 
Russia. It was discovered by Tisehendorf, so 
recently as February 4th, 1859, at the monastery 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai. On his first 
visit to that plaee, in 1844, he had found a 
few fragments of a eodex of the Septuagint, 
almost destroyed, wliieh were readily given to 
him. Other parts of what seemed the same 
MS. he was unable to acquire. On a second 
visit, in 1853, he could get no tidings whatever 
of this remainder, and on his return to Russia, 
he, in despair, published an aceount of what 
he had previously obtained, under the name of 
the Codex Frederico-Augustanus. This portion 
consisted of forty-three vellmn leaves, and con¬ 
tained part of the first Book of Chronicles, the 
Books of Ezra, Neliemiah, and Esther, and part 
of Tobit. At a third visit, in 1859, Tisehendorf 
was preparing for departure from the monastery, 
when the steward offered to shew him some 
specimens of a MS. of the LXX. in his posses¬ 
sion. They were wrapped up in a cloth, and 
Tisehendorf thus describes what followed:— 
“ Aperui pannum et vidi quod ultra omneni spem 
erat. Erant enini codicis, quern antiquissimum 
omnium eodiemn Grmeorum in membranis super- 
stitum dudum deelaraveram, reliquiae uberrima?, 
in quibus non modo quos anno 1844 e sporta 
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protraxeram aliosque Yeteris Testamenti libros 
sed etiam, quod longe gravissimum, Novum Tes- 
tamentum, totum ne minima quidem laeuna 
deformatum, auctum vero plena Barnaboe epistola, 
ad quam prima Pastoris pars accedebat, superesse 
videbam.” After a time Tisehendorf thought of 
the happy suggestion that the MS. should be pre¬ 
sented to the Emperor Alexander II. This was 
assented to by the monks, but the design was 
delayed in consequenee of the death of the areh- 
bishop. The diseoverer of the treasure was mean¬ 
while allowed to take it away on loan, for pur¬ 
poses of collation, until the new arelibishop 
should give the necessary consent for its presen¬ 
tation to the Emperor. 1 

This preeious copy of the Scriptures is written 
in early uncial characters, on parchment, “non 
tarn alba quam suffiava,” made of antelopes’ and 
sometimes of asses’ skins. It consists of 3451- 
folios, of which 199 belong to the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and 140+- to the New Testament, ineluding 
under that head the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Bar¬ 
nabas being in the original Greek throughout, 
which is not elsewhere the case. The leaves of 
the MS. are 13 J inehes by 14f- inches in size, 
the Ammonian sections and Eusebian eanons 
being marked in the margin in red ink. The 
books oceur in the following order:— 


A single folio of 1st Book 
of Chronicles. 

Tobit (defective). 

Judith. 

1, 4 Maccabees. 

Isaiah. 

Lamentations. 

Joel. 

Obadiah. 

J onah. 

Nahum. 

Habakkuk. 

Zephaniah. 

Haggai. 

Zechariah. 

Malachi. 

Psalms. 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Song of Solomon. 

Wisdom. 

Sirach. 


Job. 

4 Evangelists. 
Romans. 

I, 2 Corinthians. 
Galatians. 

Ephesians. 

Philippians. 

Colossians. 

1, 2 Thessalonians. 
Hebrews. 

1, 2 Timothy. 

Titus. 

Philemon. 

Acts. 

James. 

1, 2 Peter. 

1, 2, 3 John. 

Jude. 

Pievelation. 

Epistle of Barnabas. 
Shepherd of Hermas. 


The Codex Frederico-Augnstanus should be 
considered part of this codex. Excepting the 
single folio containing parts of the 9th, 10th, and 
11th eliapters of 1st Chronieles, it would stand 
at the beginning of the Codex Sinaitieus. The 
book of Tobit is in the two MSS. complete. 

There is no note on this MS., nor any tradition 
among the monks as to the history of it. No 
travellers whatever before a.d. 1844 appear to 
have noticed any part of it. It has many features 
which tend to assign to it the earliest date of all 
known MSS. of the Septuagint and the New 
Testament. The Vatican and Alexandrian can 
alone compare with it, and the appearanee of the 
Sinaitic Codex is said to be more ancient than 


1 The Archimandrite Porphyry, in 1S56, and Major 
Macdonald, a little later, had noticed the MS. at Mount 
Sinai. 
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oven tliat of the Vatican Codex. Except in the 
poetical hooks, it is written in four columns to 
the page, a characteristic in which it is unique. 
Tiscliendorf considers that four different writers 
can be detected in different parts of the MS. The 
very numerous corrections are themselves written 
in uncial characters: and this occurs in no other 
codex. They were all written, moreover, before 
accents or breathings came into use. The Epistle 
of Earn abas and Pastor of Hernias are included 
as canonical, but these were excluded from the 
canon as early as the Council of Carthage [a.d. 
397]. There is abundant internal evidence also 
of its extreme antiquity. The last chapter of 
St. Mark’s Gospel contains only eight verses, and 
ends at the words kfyofiovv -o yap. Jerome and 
Eusebius are witnesses that this was the received 
version in their day; and the same feature is 
found in Codex B. Similar arguments are drawn 
from important readings at Matt. xiii. 35 ; Luke 
vii. 35 ; John vii. 8 ; and many other passages. 
We may therefore say that this codex answers to 
and embodies some of the very earliest forms of 
the sacred text with which we are acquainted. 
Other evidences of antiquity are detected in the 
rarity of its punctuation, and in the brevity of 
its titles. 

A fine facsimile edition of the Sinaitic Codex, 
in four great volumes, was published, at the 
expense of the Emperor of Bussia, in 18(12. 
[Tiscliendorfs Prolegomena. Scrivener’s Colla¬ 
tion. Journ. Sac. Lit., April 1863.] 

SOCINIANISM. A development of the Arian 
heresy, originating with two Italians named 
Socinns in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Its loading feature is the denial of our Lord’s 
I fivine Nature, with the belief that He was a typi¬ 
cal and unique man, supernaturally conceived by 
a Virgin, divinely commissioned, and displaying 
in so unprecedented manner those higher char¬ 
acteristics of human nature which make it a 
shadow of the Divine Nature, that He was called 
(though He was not in the sense maintained by 
the Church) the Son of God. 

This heresy v'as never fully developed, or at 
least never openly declared, by Ladius Socinus 
the elder, but was left in the form indicated 
above by his nephew, Faustus Socinus. Ladius 
Socinus [xV.d. 1525-1562] was a native of Sienna, 
and associated with the reforming party at Venice 
in very early life. In the year 1547, he left 
Italy altogether, and after travelling in Switzer¬ 
land, France, and England, settled down at 
Geneva, with letters of recommendation from 
Bulliuger to Calvin. Socinus was already noto¬ 
rious for his scepticism as to the current theology 
of the reforming party, and he soon stated to 
Calvin certain doubts about the doctrines of 
Atonement and Satisfaction and the fact of the 
Eesurrection. Calvin rebuked him, and shewed 
him sufficient discouragement to drive him to 
Zurich, where he revealed his scepticism still 
further, by putting forth questions respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Personality of the Holy Ghost. Calvin 
denounced him as a follower of Servetus, whom 
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he had just burned for heresy, and Socinus found 
it expedient to explain away his doubts. After 
enduring much trouble through the confiscation 
of his family property by the Inquisition, Lcelius 
Socinus died at Zurich at the early age of thirty- 
seven, leaving his nephew Faustus, then aged 
twenty-two, to systematize his opinions. The 
same year in which the elder Socinus died [a.d. 
1562], saw the publication of the “Dialogues” 
of Bernard Oeliinus, his friend and ally at Zurich, 
and like himself, a native of Sienna. Oeliinus 
had been vicar-general of the Capuchin order, 
much distinguished as a mission priest in Naples, 
Venice, and other Italian towns, and had been 
also confessor to Paul III. His Catholic Mysti¬ 
cism developed into Lutheran Solilidianisui; and 
being regarded as a Protestant by the Inquisition 
he tied to Geneva in a.d. 1542. Ocliine came to 
England during the Interim, and was received by 
Cranmer, who made him a prebendary of Canter¬ 
bury ; but driven thence in Queen Mary’s days, 
lie settled at Zurich. In his Dialogues he dis¬ 
cussed the doctrines about which Socinus had 
expressed so much doubt, those of the Trinity, 
the Divinity of Christ, and the Atonement; and 
he always defeats the defender of those doctrines 
with great subtlety. In the nineteenth and 
twentieth dialogues he pronounces the doctrine 
of the Trinity to be untrue, and therefore not an 
article of faith. His advocacy of polygamy caused 
him to be driven from Zurich, and he died in 
a.d. 1564, at Slaehau in Moldavia, having en¬ 
deavoured in vain to settle in Poland. Sir 
Keiielm Digby says that “ at the last he wrote a 
furious invective against those whom he called 
the three grand impostors of the world, among 
whom he reckoned our Saviour Christ, as well as 
Moses and Mahomet ” [Digby’s Observ. on Relig. 
Medici, p. 125, 5th ed. 1672]. 

The opinions of the elder Socinus, and of Ochi- 
nus, his more intellectual and courageous interpre¬ 
ter, spread much in Geneva, even in Calvin’s time. 
Matthew Gribald, a Paduan lawyer, settled on 
property near Geneva, was saved from the fate of 
Servetus by recantation. John Paul Aleiatus, 
also from Piedmont, escaped to Poland. John 
Valentine Gentilis also recanted and did penance 
when threatened with the stake, but when liber¬ 
ated lied to Poland; and, imprudently returning, 
was beheaded lor heresy by the Calvinists at 
Berne on September 10th, 1566. 

Faustus Socinus, the nephew of Ladius, does 
not seem to have been in any way conspicuous 
until about the year 1578. His earlier years 
were spent in some office at the court of the Duke 
of Tuscany; but at the date mentioned he is 
found holding a public disputation at Basle, on 
account of which he was obliged to leave Switzer¬ 
land and take up his residence in Poland, the 
stronghold of the Anti-Trinitarian heresy. Here 
he moulded His heresy into its permanent form, 
professing to carry out the principles of Luther 
and Calvin to their logical terminus. The formula 
in which his tenets were stated was the Raco- 
vian Catechism, so called from Cracow, the 
capital of Poland, where it was first adopted. 
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This was dedicated to James I., but in the year 
1652, it was publicly burned by order of Crom¬ 
well and the House of Commons. Socinus also 
wrote a treatise De Jesu Christo Servatore, which 
excited so much indignation at Cracow that he 
was in danger of his life from the populace of the 
city. He retired to the village of Luclavie, where 
he died in a.d. 1604. Half a century afterwards 
[a.d. 1658], all Socinians were ordered to be 
banished from Poland, and their heresy was made 
a capital crime ; the edict being strictly carried out 
in the year 1661, after a three years’ grace allowed 
them had expired. 

The Socinian Christology represents Jesus as 
having been born of the Virgin Mary by a super¬ 
natural interposition of the Holy Ghost, in con¬ 
sequence of which He was a Man free from 
original sin and its evil inclinations, but only a 
man. He was outwardly anointed prophet, priest, 
and king at His baptism, by a material descent of 
a Divine force and efficacy upon Him in the form 
of a dove; but His full commission was given to 
Him during some one or more interviews which 
He had with God when rapt up into heaven, pro¬ 
bably during the forty days in the wilderness. 
He was (shutting out any idea of Deity) the 
anointed Son of God, and was established in the 
fulness of His dominion by God, Who raised Him 
(not by any co-operation of His own) from the 
(.lead, and delegated to Him a supreme authority 
over men and angels. But in all this. He is only 
a created being, and worship rendered to Him 
should only be given to Him as the representa¬ 
tive of God, not as His own right. The Socinian 
system discards altogether the idea of union be¬ 
tween Divine and Human Nature, alleging that 
the two are so infinitely removed from each other 
that union between them is an impossibility. 
Its later development does not recognise Christ 
as in any sense an object of worship, denies the 
supernatural origin which was attributed to Him 
by the earlier form of the heresy, and looks upon 
Him only as a very exalted saint and moral 
teacher. [Unitarianism. Did. of Sects and 
Heresies.] 

SOLIFLDIANISM. The doctrine that faith 
is the whole of religion, such doctrine being 
preceded by an erroneous description of faith. 

There are two forms of Solifidianism; one 
rests the whole of religion in the reception by 
the intellect of correct dogma, the other in an 
inner sense or persuasion of the man that God’s 
promises belong to him. They who hold the 
latter are called also Fiduciaries. The name 
Solifklian is unfortunately, as in other cases, 1 
taken from the incorrect language of those who 
hold the error. The faith which the Solifidiau 
vaunts, and from which he has his name, is not 
faith at all; for, considering flic nature of God’s 
grace, and the character of His revelations, it 
follows that a true faith can be inferred only 
from its manifestation in good works. The source 
of good works is in the reception of grace, and 

1 So Unitarians profess to hold the Unity of God, and 
thence have their name. But in truth the Unity cannot 
ho held without the Trinity. 
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correctness of theological belief is in the assent 
to revealed truth. But while there may be an 
intellectual assent to truth without the grace of 
faith (the devils believe and tremble), there can 
be no reception of grace without its issuing hi 
good works, and no good works without the 
reception of grace. 

It is easily seen, then, that Solifidianism, in 
both its forms, destroys the nature of faith. The 
former refers faith to the intellect alone, with a 
suppression or entire exclusion of the grace of 
God and the renewed will, and tends conse¬ 
quently to the superseding good works: the 
latter suppresses the action of the reason and 
understanding, and substitutes for a reasonable 
faith an unreasoning and groundless persuasion. 

The former error may take the shape of a 
maintenance of orthodoxy, but it will be found 
(with scarcely any exception) that the pretended 
orthodoxy is an extremely deficient representation 
of Christian doctrine, omitting those doctrines 
which have most power to move the will, and 
striving to bring others within the comprehen¬ 
sion of man’s understanding. The more common 
form is that of advancing the doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by faith (which is probably stated inaccu¬ 
rately, and certainly misapplied through its 
separation from other doctrines) into the essence 
and substance of the Gospel. Such Solifidians 
teach that good works are not necessary to Justi¬ 
fication [Bull, Harm. A post. Diss. Post. xvii. 5]. 
The twelfth Article of Religion was designed to 
prevent this misapplication of the statement 
made in the eleventh. 

The second form of Solifidianism generally 
connects itself with a one-sided or perverted view 
of the doctrine of Election. It advances the 
error that Christ died only for the elect, and that 
the elect cannot fall from grace; and it rests on an 
inward sense or persuasion of one’s oAvn election. 
It speaks of faith, but makes Fides the same as 
Fiducia. And Fidueia it makes to be, not the 
witness of the Spirit with our spirits, i. e. with an 
enlightened conscience and understanding, but a 
mere inner sense or persuasion, held without 
appeal to the conscience. Both forms of Solifi¬ 
dianism lead, it is evident, to Antinomianism. 
[Faith. Assurance. Justification. Elec¬ 
tion. Works. Hammond, Of Fundamentals, 
ch. xii. xiii.]. 

SOUL. This word is used in Holy Scripture 
and elsewhere in three senses. First, it includes 
indefinitely the whole personality of a human 
being, as in the phrase, “ that which every soul 
must eat” [Exod. xii. 16] : secondly, or such 
part of that personality as is not subject to the 
laws of matter, as when St. John writes, “ I saw 
under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the w'ord of God” [Rev. vi. 9] : thirdly, or 
that part of a human being’s incorporeal person¬ 
ality which is not spirit (the yfrvxy as distin¬ 
guished from the tt revyd), as in St. Paul’s expres¬ 
sion, “ I pray God your whole spirit and soul 
and body be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ” [1 Thess. v. 23]. The 
first of these senses is simply a colloquial form, 
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in which “soul” expresses the idea of a “ living 
person,” and need not he further noticed. It is 
the second and third meanings of the word winch 
have a theological bearing. 

I. Ancient Ideas of tiie Soul as Incorpo¬ 
real personality. Although the soul [C'S3 
Nephesh ] is spoken of four hundred and fifty 
times in the Old Testament, it is rarely spoken 
of in the sense of a disembodied person. It is 
sometimes taken objectively as life, or subjec¬ 
tively as the living man, qua living; sometimes 
as the conscious and willing part of our nature, 
that within us which thinks, desires, sorrows, 
rejoices, hates, and loves. In three of the Psalms 
there are prophetic allusions to the sojourn of 
our Lord’s separated soul in Slieol [Psa. xvi. 10, 
xxx. 3, xlix. 15], and five or six other places 
may be quoted doubtfully as containing direet 
references to the separate state of ordinary human 
souls [Gen. xxv. 18 ; 1 Kings xvii. 21 ; Job 
xxiii. 13; Prov. xxiii. 14; Isa. lvii. 16; Ezek. 
xviii. 4]. The deutero-eanonieal books mention 
the soul about fifty times, and they speak of its 
separate existence after death in a more decisive 
manner, the souls of departed saints being de¬ 
clared to be “ in the hands of God,” so that 
“ there can no torment touch them” [Wisd. iii. 
1], the dead who are in the graves as having their 
“souls taken from their bodies” [Baruch ii. 17]; 
the “ spirits and souls ” of the righteous dead are 
called upon to praise the Lord [Song of the Three 
Child. 64], the corruptible body is said to “press 
down ” the soul [Wisd. ix. 15], and death is 
spoken of as “ the spirit going forth,” and “ the 
soul being received up ” [Wisd. xvi. 14]. These 
passages were all wiitten about the second cen¬ 
tury before our Lord, and by those who had been 
brought into eontact with the philosophy of 
Alexandria. 

In the New Testament also, the is named 
about fifty times, and in very few cases with 
direet reference to its separate existence, though 
the instances in which it is so named are of a 
decisive character. Thus our Lord speaks of 
the soul being “ required ” [Luke xii. 20], of its 
being “lost” [Matt. xvi. 26], of its being in hell 
as well as the body [Matt. x. 48]: St. Paul prays 
that the soul as well as the spirit and the body 
may be preserved till Christ’s Second Advent 
[1 Thess. v. 23], and speaks of “the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit ” [Ileb. iv. 12]; while 
St. John mentions the living souls of some who 
had been “slain,” and of some who had been “be¬ 
headed” [Ilev. vi. 9, xx. 4]. The most general 
use of the word in the New Testament, however, 
has reference to man’s moral responsibility, leav¬ 
ing the fact of his disembodied personality to be 
inferred, or assuming that it was universally 
believed in, and henee that no direet statement 
on the subject was needed. 

And although we know little about early 
Jewish thought except from the Old Testament, 
we may reasonably believe that the ideas of Jews 
respecting the disembodied personality of man 
were at least on a level with those of contempo¬ 
rary heathen nations. There seems, however, to 
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have been a danger of hero-worship associated 
with all pre-Christian ideas of disembodied heroes; 
and it is probable that while life beyond death 
was clearly revealed to the Jewish mind, the 
conditions under which the “dead” would live 
were purposely left unrevealed that there might 
be no temptation to the introduction of Polythe¬ 
ism under the disguise of an apotheosis of a Moses, 
a David, or a Solomon. 

The Horuerie pictures of disembodied souls 
probably represent the general notions of the 
world beyond the Jews before the rise of philo¬ 
sophy. In them death is the separation, from a 
body which turns to dust, of an attenuated essence 
of the body which still lives on. “When the 
soul has made its escape through the lips or the 
wound, it is not dispersed in the air, but preserves 
the form of the living person. But the face of 
the earth, lighted by the sun, is no fit place for 
the feeble, joyless phantom. It protracts its un¬ 
profitable being in the cheerless twilight of the 
nether world, a shadow of its former self, and 
pursuing the empty image of its past occupations 
and enjoyments. Orion, like the speetre of the 
North American hunter, is engaged in ehasing the 
disembodied beasts, which he had killed on the 
mountains, over the asphodel meadow. Minos 
is busied in holding mock trials, and dispensing 
his rigid justice to a race that has lost all power 
of inflieting wrong. Achilles retains his aneient 
pre-eminence amongdiis dead companions, but he 
would gladly exchange the unsubstantial honour, 
even if it were to be extended to the whole 
kingdom of spirits, for the bodily life of the 
meanest hireling. Nothing was more remote 
from Homer’s philosophy than the notion that 
the soul, when lightened of its fleshly incum¬ 
brances, exerted its intellectual faculties with the 
greatest vigour. On the contrary, he represents 
it as redueed by death to a state of senseless im¬ 
becility. Alas! exclaimed Achilles, when the 
spirit of Patroclus had vanished, even in Hades 
there remains a ghost, and the image of the dead, 
hut the mind is altogether gone . Tiresias alone, 
among the shades, enjoys a certain degree of 
mental vigour, by the espeeial favour of Proserpine. 
It is only after their strength has been repaired 
by the blood of a slaughtered victim that they 
recover reason and memory for a time, ean recog¬ 
nise their living friends, and feel anxiety for those 
whom they have left on earth. While the greater 
part of the vast multitude that peoples the house 
of Hades merely prolongs a dreaming, vaeant ex¬ 
istence, a few great offenders are doomed ton kind 
of suffering most in accordance with the character 
of the infernal realms—to the torment of una¬ 
vailing toil and never satisfied longings. A more 
tremendous prison, removed as far below Hades 
as earth is from heaven, was reserved for the 
audacious enemies of Jupiter; the abyss of Tar¬ 
tarus, fast seeured with iron gates and a brazen 
floor. On the other hand, a few favoured heroes, 
instead of descending into Hades, were transported 
to a delicious plain, an island of oeean, eooled by 
perpetual breezes from the West, and exempt 
from every inelement ehange of the seasons.” 
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[Bishop Thiviwall's Hist, of Greece, i. 223, ed. 
1845]. 

Such were the early ideas of unpliilosophical 
Polytheists respecting souls in their disembodied 
condition. As to its condition before death, there 
was, no doubt, a general opinion among mankind 
that the soul and the body were co-extensive, 
particular organs being the seat of particular 
emotions [Head. Heart], but the whole body 
being pervaded and penetrated by the soul as its 
vivifying and sentient companion. 

II. Ideas of the Soul as part of a Tricho¬ 
tomy. The rise of philosophy led to more definite 
speculations on the subject of the soul. Its pre- 
existence was believed in by the Pythagoreans, 
who considered it to belong to a higher sphere of 
existence, and to be in the body as in a prison; 
and by the Egyptians, who accounted each soul as 
a fragment taken from one great sold of the world, 
dwelling for a time in a human body, and return¬ 
ing to a human body again after a thousand years 
of transmigrations through the bodies of the lower 
animals. [Pre-existence. Metempsychosis.] 
Its absorption into Deity by a process of nirvana 
is the very ancient belief of a large part of the 
Eastern world. [Buddhism]. But none of these 
early theories included any real attempt to har¬ 
monize the idea of a future life with that of a pre¬ 
sent life, the living embodied “Ego” of which 
they had experience, with the living bodiless 
“Ego” of which they had no experience, but in 
which they believed. 

Both Pythagoras and Plato considered the brain 
to be the seat of the vofis, and this opinion was 
the first step towards a more minute analysis of 
the nature of man than had previously been made, 
since it clearly required to be complemented by 
some intermediate link which was neither voiT? 
nor acSfia, and yet influenced the latter as some¬ 
thing distinct from it. Accordingly Plato de¬ 
veloped the theory of the soul into a trichotomy, 
the intellectual and undying part (to Aoyicrri/cov), 
the part in which the higher emotions arise, such 
as courage (to fhyxoeiSes), and the sensuous or 
animal part (to hTLdvjtrjru<6v). This development 
was carried further by Aristotle, who took for 
his subject the whole nature of man, and divided 
it into body, soul, and mind, placing vovs in 
the same supreme position as that assumed for it 
by Plato, and making V^*’X 7 / f° he the formative 
and animating principle by which the body and 
the mind are brought into, and maintained in, 
their living relation. 

The trichotomy of St. Paul is a still further 
development, or is, it may be more correctly said, 
the truth towards which philosophy had been 
feeling its way. He divides our nature into body, 
soul, and spirit; the crw/m being (of course) iden¬ 
tical with that of the philosophers, but the Trvevp,a 
being an altogether new element, i.e. one hitherto 
unrecognised by those who had been developing 
the analysis of human nature. But the “ soul” 
of St. Paul’s system is not the mere animal prin¬ 
ciple of Aristotle’s system. It is, rather, an union 
of the vous and the fvxv, °f the reasoning faculty 
and the animating life : the —vevua being a Divine 
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principle belonging to a Hew Creation of super¬ 
natural being, which sprung from the Incarnation 
of Deity [Mediation], and was the gift bestowed 
in the new birth of human nature. [Spirit.] This 
trichotomy is the only psychological system which 
is reconcileable with the general statements of Holy 
Scripture respecting the soul; and it is the only 
key which will really unlock the mystery of the 
Pall and Bestoration of mankind. It could not 
be known to the philosophers, because it had not 
been revealed by the Incarnation and the work 
of the Holy Spirit. And even when it was made 
known it still left the actual nature of the soul in 
almost as great an obscurity as before, though it 
unfolded a new and large chapter of knowledge 
and reasoning respecting its relation to the com¬ 
plete personality of human nature. 

III. Materialist views of the Soul regard 
it as a function of the body instead of as a some¬ 
thing which has a capacity for separate existence ; 
the leading idea of Materialism on the subject being 
that consciousness and thought result from vibra¬ 
tions of brain-fibre, and not from the presence in 
the brain or in the man at large of any incorporeal 
or immaterial entity. The immortality of the soul, 
on such a theory, becomes a contradiction of terms, 
since the body is not immortal, and that which is 
only a function of the body cannot exist after the 
organ with which it was associated has ceased to 
exist. 

There is, doubtless, a nucleus of truth in such 
ideas. There is, it is certain, a very intimate 
relation between the emotions and acts of the 
mind and the physical accompaniments of those 
acts and emotions. Shame brings the blood to 
the cheeks, fear drives it in upon the heart, mental 
excitement quickens the beat of the pulse, soften¬ 
ing of the brain is accompanied by mental imbe¬ 
cility ; and there are many other phenomena in 
•which the reaction of the body and soul on each 
other may be observed. 

Ho observation, however, has ever disclosed that 
these phenomena are anything else than the re¬ 
action of two separate, though associated, entities: 
and the most subtle theories of Materialism are 
obliged to presuppose a something in the shape 
of a principle of life before those theories can be 
made to walk. Take away that principle and ma¬ 
terialistic theories as to mental operations have lost 
their fulcrum. Let that principle be granted and 
some theory of the soul as a distinct entity be¬ 
comes a necessity. 

Such materialistic theories are also met by in¬ 
stinctive feeling and by weighty evidence. [1] 
There is a voice -within every one which speaks 
the universal language “Hon omnis moriar:” and 
that which tells of a future incorporeal existence of 
the Ego tells also that the Ego of the present must 
be something more than that which chemical affini¬ 
ties will shortly dissolve and dissipate. [2] There 
is evidence, too, that the mental faculty can re¬ 
tain its full power and capacity for action -when 
the body is so battered and mutilated that scarcely 
any other trace of life is observable, and even after 
severe injuries, and consequent disorganization, of 
the brain itself. [3] The few but -weighty testi- 
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monies of Holy Scripture to the separate existence 
of the soul are, moreover, beyond the reach of con¬ 
futation, and can only be met by airy -contradic¬ 
tions : especially the most weighty of all, the 
testimony of our Lord’s own death and resurrec¬ 
tion ; the separation, that is, and the reunion, of 
His Body and His Soul. [Death and Resur¬ 
rection of Christ.] [4] Nor, lastly, must it be 
overlooked that the whole moral teaching of Holy 
Scripture, of the Christian Church, and of all 
shades of Theism, is founded on the idea of ?. con¬ 
scious and responsible soul. 

On the other hand, wc know nothing as to the 
laws under which that which is not material 
exists, and hence caution is necessary in speaking 
about the soul as a separate entity. Origen be¬ 
lieved that God alone is pure Spirit, anti not a 
few of the Fathers inclined to the belief that the 
soul is an ethereal substance. [Creationism. 
Traducianism. Pre-existence.] 

SPECIES. [Accidents. Transubstantia- 
tion.] 

SPINOZISM. The Tracialus Theologico-Poli- 
ticus of Spinoza, the source of German Rationalism, 
was published during his lifetime [a.d. 1632-1677], 
its principles being drawn from the Moreh Nevo- 
chim of Maimonides. His Ethics only appeared 
after his death, but with a finish of all the princi¬ 
pal ideas that left little for the “ liime labor ” of 
editorship. It is a system cold, clear, and polished 
as the lenses which he ground for a livelihood. 
Had not a few admiring friends caused it to see 
the light, Baruch (Benedict) Spinoza would never 
have been known to fame. 

His predecessor, Descartes, taught him to re¬ 
ceive nothing as substantive truth that is not 
based on clear and distinct ideas. This suggested 
geometrical forms—“ le demon de la geometric,” 
says Saisset; he treated even the soul and its 
affections as though they were‘lines and super¬ 
ficies and solids [Eth. iii. pnef.\ Experience was 
of no value with him : Baconian induction a pur¬ 
poseless waste of time and labour;—as applied 
to psychology it could only supply a romance of 
the soul “ liistoriolam aniline ” [Epp. ii. 22, vol. 
ii. ed. Saisset]. 

I. The whole of the Spinozist theory is deduced 
from the idea of one Infinite and Perfect Being, 
termed by him Substance, though he gives no 
adequate definition of the idea to be conveyed by 
it. Substance has its attributes, without which 
it would be a mere mental abstraction. In a 
subjective sense substance is indeterminate; for 
there can be no negation in its nature, and that 
which is determinate has its limits fixed by quali¬ 
ties that do not belong to it, and which it ex¬ 
cludes. But in an objective sense substance is 
determinate, as being defined by attributes that 
are of the very essence of substance and are in¬ 
separable from its nature. As substance is abso¬ 
lutely infinite, so are its attributes infinite, though 
in a relative sense; for if any attribute were 
absolutely infinite it would be wholly identical 
■with infinite substance. Each attribute then is 
perfect and infinite in itself; but with an in¬ 
finity that is only relative as compared with sub- 
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stance. Thought is an attribute of substance ; 
thought then is infinite. Extension is another 
attribute of substance, and, like thought, of rela¬ 
tive infinity; both are perfect but of a determinate 
perfection. Substance alone is infinite in itself, 
perfect in itself, absolute unity. And its attri¬ 
butes are infinite, for if their number were defined 
substance would be circumscribed, and the posi¬ 
tive would be annihilated by the negative. That 
the finite should define the infinite would be a 
confusion of terms. They are infinite, yet an 
infinity of attributes- infinitely produced could 
never adequately express the infinite essence of 
substance. 

Thought is here the merest abstraction, and by 
no means to be accepted as thought individual¬ 
ized, so to speak, hi any phase of extension. 
Spinoza, though he allows that only two positive 
attributes are within man’s cognizance, 1 thought 
and extension, still gives the key-note to Hegel 
and later Pantheists in saying that the soul of 
man can form an adequate conception of the 
Infinite and Eternal Substance [Ate. An. Pro/?. 47]. 

In the system of Spinoza, substance, attribute, 
and mode, are the correlatives of being, reality, 
and deity. His definitions are best given in his 
own terms. “[1] I understand by ‘substance’ that 
which is in itself, and which is conceived by 
itself, i.e. that of which conception is formed 
without the necessity for any other conception ; 

[2] I understand by ‘attribute’ that which reason 
conceives in substance as constituting its essence ; 

[3] I understand by ‘ mode’ the affections of sub¬ 
stance ; or that which exists in some other thing, 
and is conceived by that same thing; [4] I un¬ 
derstand by ‘God’ an absolutely infinite Being, i.e. 
substance consisting of an infinity of infinite attri¬ 
butes, each of which expresses an eternal and 
infinite essence ” [Eth. i. Def: 3, 4, 5, 6]. Else¬ 
where these definitions are condensed into one 
theorem [De Deo. Prop. 16]: “ It is the nature of 
substance to develope itself necessarily by an 
infinity of infinite attributes which are them¬ 
selves infinitely modified.” Necessarily, for his 
Deity is without a will, which as a determinate 
mode would belong to the subordinate condition 
of the “natura naturata.” In the Deity there is 
nothing else than infinite activity, which rela¬ 
tively to substance is absolutely indeterminate, 
and constitutes the “ natura naturans.” That the 
Deity should be the origin of any final cause is in 
the eyes of Spinoza an absurd idea, a chimera and 
-wholly anthropopatliic. Necessity is the sole 
spring of Divine action ; there is no moral quality 
of any kind in the Deity; such notions are mere 

1 Man, lie says, only speaks of God in human terms, 
and it is only natural for him so to express himself. “ I 
believe,’’ he says, “that if a triangle had the faculty of 
speech it would in like manner say that God was emi¬ 
nently triangular; a circle would say that lie was al¬ 
together round ; and in this way each would ascribe its 
own attributes to God ; and making itself similar to God, 
every other figure would seem to it a deformity” [Ep. 47]. 
Elsewhere he says, “ Men may speak of the intelligence 
of the Deity, but there is no more relation between that 
attribute and human intelligence than between the cou 
stellation Canis and the baying dog of earth ” [Eth. Prop. 
17, Sokol.]. 
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human distinctions, which arise out of common 
ways of thinking. Everything is of its kind 
good, bceause everything is of necessary conse¬ 
quence. The good and the bad are on the same 
level before God. God can neither love nor hate, 
and to desire to be loved by the Deity is a gro¬ 
tesque and ehildish superstition. 

Although an infinity of attributes pertain to 
substanee, only two are adequately known to man ; 
Thought and Extension, “ Deus est res extensa 
yet he allows the Divine Nature to be indivisible ; 
for he draws a distinction between finite exten¬ 
sion which is Body, and infinite extension which 
ean alone harmonize with the Divine Being. God 
is no specific extension, but extension in Himself; 
immensity without movement and without parts. 
Thought is in a similar way absolute, as extension 
is absolute. It is in its own nature infinite, and 
capable of an indefinite degree and intensity ; there 
is no limit to it in any direction, and every deter¬ 
minate power of thought contains within itself the 
germ of infinity. This infinity is the measure of 
Divine thought and is absolute. Now, how does 
the Divine Being exereise this attribute of abso¬ 
lute and perfeet thought. In the solution of this 
question lies the whole pith of Spinozism. 

The Absolute is substanee with its attributes, 
sueh as thought and extension. Nature is a eon- 
geries of matters, subject to the aecidents of move¬ 
ment and succession, that are in perpetual flux 
upon the stream of time; souls and bodies are 
vital principles that have no substantive being, 
but fleeting modes that impress their character on 
the attribute of* extension. The Deity and Na¬ 
ture are one hi separably. The one cannot exist 
without the other. They constitute eause and 
efl'eet, substanee and modal existence, the Infinite 
and the finite. The Deity as “ Natura naturans” 
is identical with the nniverseor “ Natura naturata.” 
All is Nature, all is God, one and indivisible. 
It is thus that the Divine thought exereises itself. 
It fills all things, and is the one universal In¬ 
telligence, thought substantive and determinate ; 
thought creative and create ; thought subjective 
and objective, absolute and relative. Thought 
comprises every form of being. That vvhieh ex¬ 
tension is formally, thought is subjectively, and 
in this sense thought is all things. Its action 
also is reflective; absolute thought is the object 
of thought; so that thought also is represented 
by its idea. 

'The idea of extension is the idea of all its modes. 
These modes are souls and bodies. The idea of 
extension therefore embraces the aggregate of souls 
and bodies; it is the soul of the bodily world, an 
universal soul from vvhieh all others emanate ; it 
is an infinite ocean of souls and ideas, each of whieh 
is a stream, caeh thought a wave. But this idea 
of extension is itself an individual emanation from 
a principle that contains an infinity of sueh emana¬ 
tions; it is a stream of a yet more boundless ocean. 
Thought and extension are singled out from the 
rest as attributes that alone are within man’s eog- 
liizanee, but there is an infinity of other attributes. 
The idea of God is not merely the soul of the 
universe in which wc have our being; it is the soul 
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of that infinity of universes wliieh the teeming 
nature of substanee is for ever putting forth. If 
we term it the soul of the world, we must bear 
in mind that the universe, as known to us, is but 
as a grain of dust in comparison with all that 
truly exists. The idea of extension enfolds with¬ 
in itself our universe, but the same idea com¬ 
prises within itself an infinity of others. God 
comprehends within His thought this indefinite 
system of numberless universes; and His thought 
is inherent in His substance, the ultimate entity 
that envelopes ail. 

II. Spinoza denied man to be a free agent, and 
lie maintained also with a hardy consistency that 
he is in no respect a moral being responsible for his 
actions. This is an idea of perpetual recurrence. 
Men may aeeept as facts if they will the freedom 
of the will and the intrinsic difference of good 
and evil; but this lie said is altogether wrong—a 
logical necessity overrules all. Everything is 
governed by general laws ; even the Divine Being 
is bound by them, and therefore also man. Yet 
this system, diametrically opposed as it is to all 
notions of morality, leads back to approved re¬ 
sults by a strietly metaphysical train of reasoning. 
All is severely logical. The Divine attributes 
are all perfect; and their modes, eaeh according 
to its degree, express the absolute perfection of 
the self-existent in deereasing ratio. ^Relative as 
well as absolute perfection has a part in his sys¬ 
tem. Perfection, as being identical with being, 
follows its gradations. In the life of man utility 
is that which is productive of joy and eliminfvtive 
of sorrow ; it is therefore his good. Joy is an ad¬ 
vance to higher perfection as desire accomplished ; 
sorrow is a lapse from perfection as desire thwarted. 
Now 7 substitute “ being” for “ perfection,” and that 
which augments the seope of being eauses joy, 
while that vvhieh lessens it in a direct ratio pro¬ 
duces sorrow. Ilencc arise relative perfection and 
imperfection, good and evil; they are capable of 
measure and comparison; but they are as totally 
disjoined from the ideas of free choiee, virtue and 
vice, as if mere qualities of vegetable or mineral 
life were under discussion. 

The soul also has its present destiny of good 
or ill; but the beaten path of morals is treated 
by Spinoza with disdain, and a more excellent 
way, as he imagines, is indicated in his relative 
perfection of human life, the necessary increase 
or diminution of man’s substantive being just 
now indicated. The great law of our being is its 
continued development; but however intense our 
efforts may be they have no moral quality. There 
are two w T ays of fulfilling the allotted end of being, 
by the instinctive action of the body or of the 
soxd. In the first ease the brute appetites arc in¬ 
dulged through the incentive of passion ; in the 
latter desire urges the soul forward, with reason 
at the helm. Thraldom to the sense and fancy 
yields but a momentary gratification; but reason 
makes its forecast of the future, and since by vir¬ 
tue of its origination it has a strain of eternity in 
it, the soul is possessed with a still more powerful 
yearning for future than for present good. Hence 
the wisdom that leaves nothing for chance, pru- 
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dently abstains from all that may impede, and 
earnestly pursues all that may advance, its hope 
of solid and durable happiness. The indulgence 
of sense is a hopeless bondage, the discipline of 
reason is emancipation. The most reasonable life 
is the most perfect, and by giving a fuller pro¬ 
portion to being, it is the happiest. Reason is 
homogeneous with the being of the soul; but this 
is a Divine idea, and of the essence of thought; 
hence the more thoughtful the soul, the more true 
to its nature, the more full is the development of 
its being, and the more perfect its happiness. A 
soul enfranchised from the dominion of the senses, 
and dignified by reason, abounds the most with 
adequate ideas, that is, it is cognizant in a higher 
degree of the nature of itself and of every other 
thing. To possess this knowledge is to bo gifted 
with a connected chain of ideas, of which the last 
link is God; it is to think without ceasing of 
God, and to have an intuition of all things in 
Him. To live in the active enjoyment of being 
is to have every desire engrossed by one single 
thought, the hope of attaining to God ; this it is 
to love God and to dwell in Him. It is thus 
that Spinoza deduces, even from his necessitarian 
principles, lessons of virtue. 

In a certain diffusive sense Spinoza believed in 
the soul’s immortality. The soul as a modal 
efflux from the attribute of thought can never 
perish. The body, indeed, as a mode of exten¬ 
sion, will for ever form a part of space ; but the 
soul, as the idea of the body, lives in the Divine 
Being so far as it is itself made up of ideas ade¬ 
quate to that Being; but its accidents that depend 
upon bodily existence perish ; such as memory, 
imagination, passions, prejudice, errors, and all 
that is merely suited to an ephemeral and shifting 
condition of life: every idea also that is inade¬ 
quate to the Divine thought shall suffer annihi¬ 
lation. Reason alone subsists eternally; and 
those souls which have east aside its dictates and 
lived by sense will suffer a proportionate extinc¬ 
tion of their being. The soul that is guided by 
right reason has an indefeasible right to a happy 
immortality. The drawback to this theory is 
destructive to it; there is no room in Spinoza’s 
scheme for free agency. Therefore there is no 
morality in it. The bad are of necessity bad, the 
good by the same inflexible law are virtuous. 

III. The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, in 
which the religious ideas of Spinoza are set forth, 
is very different from the Ethics , which have 
more in common with the Cartesian than any 
other philosophy. But the treatise is of the 
School of Cordova; its principles being derived 
from Maimonides, who is frequently quoted, the 
very words of the Moreh Nevochim being used. 
Voltaire and Rousseau, agreeing enthusiastically 
with this work, rejected the theory of the Ethics 
[Saisset, Descartes, 301]. “Tu te trompes 
Baruch,” is the exclamation with which it was 
greeted at Verney [Voltaire, Diet, de Phil. art. 
Causes Finales ]. In either ease, however, 

Spinoza gave so wide a development to the prin¬ 
ciples of his teaeher, that his system was virtually 
his own. The whole work of religion is summed 
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by him as the Love of God and the Love of Man. 
Human affections are intensified by being shared 
with others. The good that the virtuous desire 
for themselves they desire also for others, and 
this desire bears a direct ratio to the degree of 
their love for God. These affections “make all 
kindred one.” Sueli a form of religion as this, 
he says, is universal; it needs no historical and 
traditional indoctrination, it consists in no dead 
ceremonies, but in living works of love; and it 
generates its own reward in the higher perfection 
to which it is continually struggling through love. 
Those, on the contrary, who are untrue to this 
law of their nature, find their punishment in th 
loss of all that is worthy of desire, in slavery to 
the flesh, and a degenerating condition of the soul 
that is aggravated with every day. 

The only use of the Bible in Spinoza’s Anew is 
to teach this love of God and man; it ean do 
nothing else. It may edify the heart, it eannot 
instruct the understanding. “ I have never 
learned from it anything,” he says, “ with respect 
to the Divine attributes ” [Ep. to Blyenherg, iii. 
409]. It is no help to philosophers and meta¬ 
physicians, but only to simple men; and to 
women and children. Miraeles he wholly re¬ 
jected ; whether true or false, their assertion is 
in direct contravention to the orderly laws of 
nature, which have a neeessary eourse that can 
never be interrupted. The light in which he 
regarded revelation is exactly that of the Deisti- 
cal writers. Man needs no other revelation than 
his own reason; there is no other prophetie 
spirit. The supernatural has no place whatever 
in his system. Where everything is nature the 
supernatural can have no existence. The pro¬ 
phets were men of strong imagination, but rude 
of intellect; they were enthusiasts and knew not 
what they said. Confucius and Socrates, Zoro¬ 
aster and Plato, stand on the same level, as re¬ 
gards authority, with Moses and Isaiah, Peter 
and Paul. Even to Mahomet he assigns a scarcely 
inferior rank, and a Turk if he worships God in 
a spirit of brotherly love is filled with the Spirit 
of God, and is sure of an immortality of happi¬ 
ness [Ep. to Isa. Orohio, iii. 426, and to Alb. 
Burg. 451]. The assertions contained in his 
private letters are of a much more pronounced 
character than those of his published treatise. 

IY. He had no Ohristology. His Christ was 
a mere man, like any other nature compounded of 
thought and extension in modal form; yet he 
allowed the Saviour to be not merely the organ 
of the Divine Thought, but the very expression of 
it; and what he saw and knew of the Divine 
Nature he comprehended in its height and in its 
depth, and truly and adequately set forth in his 
teaching. Thus He was the very wisdom of God 1 
clothed in our nature as the man Christ Jesus 
[TV. Th. Pol. p. 23]. Maimonides had said as 
much of Moses [Moreh Nevochim, ii. 277, ed. 
Munlc]. Both the earlier and the more modern 

1 De feterno illo Filio Dei, lioe est Dei sterna sapientia, 
quae sese in omnibus rebus, et maxime in mente liumana, 
et omnium maxime in Christo Jesu manifestavit, longe 
aliter sentiendum [Ef>. xxi. ad Oldcnb. i. 510]. 
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Jew meant only that they regarded the object of 
their praise as the wisest of men. Christ was not 
so much a prophet as the very mouthpiece of the 
Deity; and His utterances are the heritage of the 
whole human race, whose being may be advanced 
to the highest dignity of which it is capable 
through Him. In his letters he speaks more un¬ 
guardedly with respect to the union of two Natures 
in one Person. 1 The doctrine of the Incarnation, 
he there says, is as strange to him as if any one 
were to tell him of a round square [Ep. to Oldenb. 
ii. 3G7 and 373]. The Resurrection of Christ he 
wholly denied, “ Christi passionem mortem et 
sepulturam tecum literaliter accipio ; ejus autem 
resurrectionem allegorice ” [Ep. ad Oldenb. p. 
419]. 

Y. His political theory is, notwithstanding 
his disclaimer, copied in its principal features from 
Hobbes. [Deism.] Each individual being an 
efflux from the Deity, his power is derived from 
the Divine, and his rights are co-ordinate only 
with his power of asserting them. “Pish are 
made to swim, and the larger have a capacity for 
devouring the smaller; they exercise their natural 
right therefore by living in water and devouring 
one another.” It is his picture of society in its 
natural condition. In his moments of relaxation 
he illustrated his theory by entangling flies in 
the spider’s web, while he enjoyed the terror and 
agonies of his wretched victim. The power of 
the strong, from self-interested motives, enforces 
order in the body politic. This power consoli¬ 
dated under a sense of general interest is the 
power of the state, and from hence emanate justice 
and the rights of property. The civil governor, 
as with Hobbes, is invested with more than Eapal 
power. “ Religion,” he says, “ of whatever com¬ 
plexion, whether natural or revealed, is only 
binding so far as it pleases the sovereign power 
to impose it; it is only by means of that power 
that God reigns upon earth.” His advice to the 
successor of an assassinated monarch, instead of 
exhorting to good and rational government of his 
subjects, suggested deeds of vengeance; yet it 
was to be a worthy vengeance, not thirsting to 
shed the blood of his subjects, but approving the. 
acts of his predecessor, holding on the same course 
and rivalling him in tyranny. As in his moral 
theory Spinoza first demolishes the idea of man’s 
responsibility, reduces virtue and vice to the same 
neutral equality, and then shews how human 
nature is capable of the highest dignifieation, so 
in his political theory he first denies all individual 
right, which he delivers over to the state, bound 
hand and foot, and then proceeds to declare that the 
state is subject to a necessary condition, without 
which it could neither continue nor exist; the 
condition of obeying in its own self the laws of 
reason. 

The great object of his entire moral scheme, 

1 “These epistles are the most eurious, perhaps the most 
trustworthy depositories of Spinoza’s opinions. They were 
published in his lifetime. They answer the objections 
raised by his friends, men of great acuteness, to the views 
maintained in the Tractatus Theologico Foliticus” [Mil- 
man, II. J,civs, iii. 379, 4th ed.]. 
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whether ethical or political, results from the irpOtrov 
\jrev8os of his entire tone of thought, a total elimi¬ 
nation of the idea of individual responsibility and 
individual force of character. It was in keeping 
with his life of abstracted seclusion and sedentary 
occupation, brooding over his grinding apparatus 
and perverted thoughts. “Read the biography of 
Spinoza,” says Saisset in words of much eloquence, 
“ and tell me whether such a man could compre¬ 
hend force and individuality and life. Doubtless 
lie had a vigorous intellect, but how perverse a 
spirit was his! How feeble and powerless the 
springs of life! Contemplate this lone being 
without family, without country, without a hearth, 
ensconced in the depth of his cell, occupied in 
weaving the web of his abstraction, while his hand 
mechanically polishes up his lenses. He has no 
wants, no passions. He lives on a morsel of bread 
and a little milk. His amusements are childish. 
His virtues have been cried up, and not without 
reason, but they were the virtues of monasticism, 
chastity, poverty, and resignation. Of active and 
prolific virtues there is not a trace. He fears 
men more than he loves them.” 

Lessing first spoke of Spinoza with a reverential 
regard, and, in consequence, Mendelssohn, the 
ideal sage worked up by Lessing into “ Nathan 
the Wise,” found much difficulty in vindicating 
his friend from Jacobi’s charge of Pantheism. 
Goethe declares that Spinoza, Shakespeare, and 
Linnaeus, were the three master-spirits that formed 
his mind. Even religious Mysticism has been 
tinged with Spinoza’s Pantheism. Fenelon is 
not free from it, and Novalis found that it could 
harmonize with the yearnings of a pious mind. 
Sckleiermacher would have canonized Spinoza. 
German philosophers, Fichte pre-eminently, as 
also Schelling and Hegel, with his satellite Strauss, 
have varied on his theory rather than struck out 
any entirely new path of their own. [Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Pli. xi. Cousin, lntrod. ci THisi. de la 
Phil. Tennemann. Saisset, lntrod. CEuvres de 
Spinose, Paris, 1862; and Essai de Ph. Relig.; 
also Precurseurs et disciples de Descartes. Auer¬ 
bach, Spinosa ein Denlcerlehen. Foucher de 
Careil, Refut. de Spin, par Leibnitz. Helfferich, 
Spin. u. Leibnitz. Van dor Linde, Spinosa. Maret, 
Pantheisme. Mill’s Pantheistic Princ. Orelli, 
Spinosa, nebst einem Abrisse d. Heg. v. Schell. 
Phil. Saintes, Spinosa. Schaarschmidt, Des¬ 
cartes u. Spinosa. Christlieb, Erigena. Jacobi, 
Pd. iv. Dr. S. Clarke. Bayle. Kirchen Lexicon, 
art. Spinosa. Herzog, art. Pantheismus. Franck, 
La Cabbale, pref. Milman, IP. Jews , iii. 374,/! 
The newly discovered treatise, De Deo et Horn. 
Supplcrn. ad Spin. op. Amstelod. 1862. A list of 
refutations, too long for insertion here, is given 
in the Biograplxie Xhviversellc, art. Spinoza.] 

SPIRIT. That element of human nature which 
was lost in the Fall, and which is restored by God 
the Holy Spirit in His work of sanctification. 

The New Testament writings make a marked 
distinction between the human soul (i'vxv) and 
the human spirit (irvevpa), as also between the 
man qua soul (i/'vxiko's) and the man qua spirit 
(TrvevpaTiKos). Thus, St. Paul says, “ And the 
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very God of peace sanctify yon wholly; and I 
pray God your whole spirit and soul and "body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” f 1 Tliess. v. 23]. In the 
I* tistlc to the Hebrews also, the Word of God is 
said to be “ quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit” [Heb. iv. 12]. Again, 
St. Paul contrasts the i^eyiKos, the man who can¬ 
not receive to. tov rrvev naros rov Oeou, with the 
man who can receive them, whom he calls irvev- 
/xartKos [1. Cor. ii. 14, 15] : lie speaks of “The 
Spirit bearing witness with our spirit” [Rom. viii. 
16] in such a manner as to shew some analogy 
between the human spirit and the Divine Spirit: 
and he often sets the “llcsh” and the “spirit” in 
verbal opposition to each other, especially in the 
seventh and eighth chapters of his Epistle to the 
Romans, and in the fifth of that to the Galatians. 
A contrast of a similar kind is also made between 
the first and the second Adam, the first Adam 
being said to be made made “ a living soul” pv^ijv 
(oxrai'), the second or last Adam “ a life-giving 
Spirit” (Trvev/xa ^ojottoiovv) : the words i/myi/cos 
and Trvev/j.aTtKO'i being immediately afterwards 
applied with a distinctive force to each person 
respectively [1 Cor. xv. 45, 46]. 1 

It has been a peculiar feature of English re¬ 
ligion, and of many English theologians, to under¬ 
value the Presence of God Incarnate as the means 
of human sanctification, and to speak of the work 
of the Holy Ghost in such a manner as to imply 
that although He never became united to human 
nature by Incarnation, yet there is some means 
by which He comes into direct union with it and 
“dwells in” each sanctified person. 2 Hence 
there has been a tendency to interpret the word 

1 This antithesis may be compared with one in the 

Old Testament: “the spirit [wev/jM, Heb. ruacli] should 
fail before Me, and the souls [irvoyv, IIcb. neshomotli] 
which I have made” [Isa. lvii. 16]: it being also remem¬ 
bered that ttvvt] fufjs is the Divine gift by which man be¬ 
came fwcar [Gen. ii. 7]. Job also speaks of the 

“ irved/xa [Heb. ruach] in man” in connection with “ the 
irvo^i [Heb. neshoma] of the Almighty” [Job. xxxii. 8], 

2 It is a popular idea that there is a great deal about 
tlic indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the soul to be found 
in the New Testament: but this idea is dissipated by an 
examination of the New Testament itself. There are 
about sixty-four passages in all which express in some 
form or other the idea of God abiding with Christians in 
the sense of indwelling, which can be thus classified:— 

I. Texts relating to the indwelling of God the Father, 

or of the whole Blessed Trinity: —Acts xvii. 28; 1 Cor. 
viii. 6 ; 1 Cor. xiv. 25 [ef. Isa. xlv. 14 ; Zecli. viii. 23] ; 

2 Cor. vi. 16 ; Epli. iv. 6 ; 1 Tliess. i. 1 ; 1 John ii. 24 ; 

1 John iv. 4 ; 1 John iv. 12 ; 1 John iv. 13 ; 1 John iv. 
15 ; 1 John iv. 16. 

II. Texts relating to the Indwelling of God the Son: — 

John i. 14 ; John vi. 56; John xv. 4; John xv. 5; John 
xv. 6, 7 ; John xvii. 23 ; John xvii. 26 ; Rom. viii.’lO ; 

2 Cor. v. 17 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 4 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 5 ; Gal. ii. 20 ; 

Gal. iv. 19 ; Epb. i. 4 ; Eph. i. 17 ; Phil. iii. 9 ; Col. i. 
27 ; Col. ii. 6 ; Col. ii. 7 ; Col. ii. 10 ; 1 John ii. 5 ; 1 
John ii. 6 ; 1 John ii. 24 [cf. 1 John i. 1]; 1 John ii. 27 ; 
1 John ii. 28 ; 1 John iii. 6 ; 1 John iii. 9 ; 1 John iii. 
24 (Ms) ; 1 John iv. 13 ; 1 John v. 20. 

III. Texts relating to the Indwelling of God, the Holy 
Ghost: —Luke xi. 13; John xiv. 17; Rom. viii. 9; Rom. 
viii. 11 (Ms); 1 Cor. iii. 16; 1 Cor. vi. 19 ; Gal. iv. 6 ; 
Eph. iii. 16; 2 Tim. i. 14. 
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Trvev/ia as referring to God the Holy Spirit where- 
cver it is used in association witli the idea of 
sanctification; and the tripartite nature of per¬ 
fected human nature has been altogether ignored, 
the “spirit” of man being taken as a synonym 
for the “ soul” of man, or for that portion of his 
nature which is not corporeal. A more exact 
theology recognises the Incarnation of God as the 
means by which God and man were brought into 
union in the Person of the Son of God [Incar¬ 
nation] ; the mediation of Christ as the means 
by which that union is realized in the persons of 
Christians [Mediation] ; tlic Holy Spirit as that 
Person of tlic Blessed Trinity Who effected the 
union in our Lord by a miraculous Conception, 
and Who affects it in Christians by the work of 
sanctification; and the human “spirit” as the re¬ 
sult of the Divine Spirit’s work,—tlic “ building 
up” of a “ new man,” the development of Christ’s- 
“ indwelling” in the soul. 

Our Blessed Lord was often called “ The 
Spirit,” and “ The Spirit of God,” by the earlier 
Christian writers; but it seems as if the designa¬ 
tion was used distinctively of His Divine Nature. 
Thus Ignatius wishes the Church of Smyrna 
happiness through “the Immaculate Spirit, the 
Word of God” [Ignat. Ad Smyrn. init .]: Hernias 
says “ the Son is the Holy Spirit, and the servant 
is the Son of God” [Herm. Simil. v. sec. 5]; the 
Epistle of St. Barnabas reads, “He also Himself 
was about to offer np for our sins the vessel of 
the Spirit that the type of Isaac might be fully 
accomplished ” [Ep. Barnab. vii.]. So Tertullian 
also opens his treatise on Prayer with the words 
“The Spirit of God, and the Word of God, and 
the Reason of God,—Word of Reason, and Reason 
and Spirit of Word—Jesus Christ our Lord, Who 
is both the one and the other, has determined for 
us a new form of prayer” [Tertull. De Orat. 
init.~\. Such expressions seem generally to refer 
to our Lord’s Divine Nature, and are considered 
by Bishop Bull to be analogous with Mark ii. 8 ; 
John vi. 63; Rom. i. 3, 4; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Heb. 
ix. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 18-20. He adds also that it 
was a form of expression which continued to be 
used even after the rise of the Arian and Mace¬ 
donian heresies, which might seem to have ren¬ 
dered it inexpedient and dangerous as tending to 
confuse men’s ideas about the second and third 
Persons of the Trinity. 

But it is probable that even when such ex- 


Taking these several texts in order it will be found that 


they may be again classified thus : — 


Indwelling in the Chureh. 

I.] 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 

II.] 13, 22, 29, 30, 31, 32, 


III.] 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53. 


Indwelling in individual 
persons. 

11 , 12 , 

14,15,16,17,18,19,20,21, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 

None. 


These references shew the very noteworthy result that 
nearly all allusions to the indwelling of God in individual 
persons are associated with God Incarnate, and that all 
allusions to the indwelling of God the Holy Ghost are to 
His indwelling in the corporate Church 
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pressions were used with reference to our Lord’s 
Divine Nature they were used with reference to 
the subjective relation of that nature to man— 
that is, to Its operation through Its Incarnation 
—rather than in an objective sense. It is clearly 
thus that St. Paul speaks of the “Last Adam” 
as a “life-giving Spirit” [1 Cor. xv. 45]. It is 
in the same sense, doubtless, that St. Cyprian 
writes, when speaking of the mission of our Lord, 
“ He is the Power of God; Ho is the Reason ; 
He is the Wisdom and Glory ; He enters into a 
Virgin, and being the Holy Spirit He puts on 
llesh, and God is united to man. This is our 
God, this is Christ; Who, as the Mediator of the 
two, puts on man that He may lead men to the 
Father. What man is, Christ was willing to be, 
that man may also become what Christ is” [Cypr. 
De Idol, vomit. 11], Similar language, again, 
is used by Iremeus. “For if He seemed to be 
man and yet was not man, He did not truly re¬ 
main, what in truth He was, Spirit of God: ” 
since he adds shortly afterwards, “In the end, 
the Word of God, and Spirit of God, united with 
the ancient substance of Adam’s formation, and 
formed a living and perfect man, receptive of the 
perfect Father, that as in the natural Adam we 
all died, so in the spiritual Adam we may all be 
made alive ” [Iren. Adv. Hoeres. v. 2, 3]. 

Our Lord, God Incarnate, seems thus to have 
been designated “the Spirit,” and “the Spirit of 
God,” with reference to that view of His Person 
and work which looks towards the “restoration 
of the .creature” by means of union with Him. 
Accordingly we find Tatian speaking of the 
“Heavenly Logos” as a Spirit emanating from 
the Father of Whom He was begotten. Man, 
also, is spoken of as being made immortal by Him 
through participation of His Divine Nature ; but 
as losing immortality by separation from the 
Spirit [Tatian, ad Grcec. vii.]. “We recognise,” 
the same writer says, “ two kinds of spirit, one of 
which is called the soul, but the other is greater 
than the soul, being the Image and Likeness of 
God” [Ibid. xii.]. “If the soul continues alone 
it tends downward towards matter, and dies with 
the flesh ; but if it is united with the Divine 
Spirit it is no longer helpless, but ascends thither 
where the Spirit leads it” [Ibid. xiii.]. “It be¬ 
comes us, then, to seek for what we once had, 
but have lost, to seek to unite the soul to the 
Spirit, and to strive after union with God” [Ibid. 
xv.]. Of a similar character is the language of 
Tertullian, who says that by Baptism man is re¬ 
stored to the Image of God which he had lost, 
“ recovering again that Spirit of God which had 
by God beeu breathed into him, but which he 
had afterwards lost through sin ” [Tertull. De 
Bapt. v.J. But the most elaborate of all the early 
writers on the subject is Iremeus, who, having in 
one chapter of his work against heresies shewn 
that our Lord is the Spirit of God, follows up his 
theme through eight later chapters [Iren. Adv. 
Ilovrcs. v. 8-15]. The general substance of what 
he says is represented by the following quotation : 
“ The first Adam was made by the Lord a living 
soul, the second Adam a quickening Spirit. As, 
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then, he who was made a living soul forfeited life 
when he turned aside to what was evil, so, on 
tiie other hand, the same man when he returns to 
what is good and receives the Quickening Spirit 
shall find Life” [Ibid. v. 12]. “Spiritual men 
shall not be incorporeal spirits,” he had said be¬ 
fore, “ but our substance, that is the union of flesh 
and soul, receiving the Spirit of God, becomes 
the spiritual man ” [Ibid. v. 8], and “ there are 
three elements out of which, as I have shewn, 
the perfect man is made up, the flesh, the soul, 
and the spirit” [Ibid. v. 9]. 

The early Patristic theology thus indicated (and 
many more such passages might be quoted) leads 
to the conclusion that the Christian, being regen¬ 
erated by the sanctifying power of God the Holy 
Spirit in Baptism, receives from Him a new ele¬ 
ment, the spiritual element, of human nature ; 
and that this spiritual element is. in a degree, the 
spiritual substance of the “life-giving Spirit,” God 
Incarnate. 1 Hence the baptismal gift is called 6 
appafion', the “earnest” or “foretaste” of the 
Spirit [2 Cor. i. 22, v. 5], as being the initiation 
of that indwelling of the “Quickening Spirit” 
Avhich is developed and perfected by the repeated 
communication of His Presence in the Elements 
of the Holy Eucharist. And the full work of the 
indwelling of God Incarnate is shewn by St. Paul 
in the sequel to his declaration, “The Spirit giveth 
life, . . . now the Lord is that Spirit” [2 Cor. 
iii. 6, 17]. For he adds, “But Ave all, Avith open 
face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same Image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord ” [Ibid. 
18]- 

The recognition of this truth throAvs much 
light upon the nature of grace. God the Holy 
Ghost overshadoAved the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
and God the Son becoming incarnate Avithin her 
she Avas at once entitled by His Presence to be 
addressed by the angel as KeyapiTi»p.kvr], gratia 
plena, full of grace. So God the Holy Ghost 
overshadoAvs the Sacraments and those avIio 
receive them, and they become the means of con¬ 
veying to the receivers the Presence of Him 
Whose indAvelling replenishes Avith grace, and 
Who (as the “ Quickening Spirit”) is the true 
grace of God by Avhich man becomes sanctified. 
Hence the great statement of the Incarnation 
given by St. John speaks of the Incarnate Word 
objectively as “full of grace and truth,” and then 
adds as the subjective result, “And of His ful¬ 
ness have all we received, and grace for grace ” 
[John i. 14, 16]. Hence also the prayer of St. 
Paul for the Ephesians, “ that ye might be filled 
Avith all the fulness of God” [Eph. iii. 19] ; and 

lxis declaration of the object of the Incarnation, 

* 

1 It is singular to find this great truth indicated by 
Plato and Seneca. The first says that man could never 
do what he does, morally, “unless a eertain Divine Spirit 
were dwelling in his soul ,? [el pi] n 6etou 6 ptcjjs ivrjv irvedpa 
rrj pvxy, Opp. III. iii. 514], while the latter writes, “God 
is near tbcc, with thee, in thee. Yea, a holy spirit dwells 
within us” [Ep. xli. ad init.]. “ Seeds of divinity have 
been sown in the bodies of men, which come up like to 
their original, if they meet with good husbandry” [Ep. 
Ixxiii. ad Jin.]. 
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that we may “ all come . . . unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ” [Eph. iv. 13]. 

Much, light is also thrown upon the mystery 
of union with Christ and of the life of God in 
the soul. For the “Spirit in the inner man,” 
Christ dwelling in the heart by faith [Eph. iii. 
16, IT], constitutes a very different bond of unity 
between the Head and His members from that 
which would be accomplished by a federal agree¬ 
ment, or verbal covenant. Personal union ex¬ 
plains such sayings as “I am the Vine, ye are 
the branches;” “Abide in Me, and I in you;” 
“How ye are the Body of Christ, and members 
in particular;” “ We are members of His body, 
of His flesh, and of His bones;” “partakers of 
the Divine Nature.” Such sayings can only be 
explained away by the identification of union 
with Christ with a covenant between Him and 
men, but they are clearly explained by the doc¬ 
trine indicated in the preceding pages. Eor it 
is thus shewn that union with Christ is an incor¬ 
poration of the nature of the Christian with the 
nature of Christ; that the growth and develop¬ 
ment of the Christian’s spirit arc “ according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ,” Who, by the 
work of God the Holy Ghost, gives Himself to 
that end; that Christ being “farmed in” the 
Christian [Gal. iv. 19], he goes on “from the 
glory” of Creation “to the glory” of New Crea¬ 
tion; that his “life is hid with Christ in God;” 
and that thus he can live in the Spirit, because 
the Spirit lives in him. [Incarnation. Media¬ 
tion. Soul. Spirit, Holt. Delitzsch’s System 
of Biblical Psychology (Clarke’s transl.). Heard’s 
Tripartite Nature of Man. Bishop Bull’s State 
of Man before the Fall. Dodwell’s Natural 
Mortality of the &o?P.] 

SPIRIT,' THE HOLY. The Thud Person in 
the Blessed Trinity, of one Substance, Majesty, 
and Glory with the Father and the Son, Very and 
Eternal God. He was in some measure revealed 
to mankind under the Old Testament dispensation, 
the first page of the Pentateuch declaring that 
“ the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
waters” at the time of the ereation. But, as with 
the Second Person of the Godhead so with the 
Third Person, it was reserved for the New Testa¬ 
ment dispensation to reveal Him perfectly in His 
individual Personality, and His Divine Nature; 
He Himself bringing into the world the Light by 
whose illumination He was to be discerned. It 
was also reserved for the New Testament dispen¬ 
sation to fully dcvelope the work of the Holy 
Ghost in the economy of graee, that work being 
dependent on, and associated with, the saving 
work of the Incarnation. 

1. The Personality op the Holy Sfirit. ' At 
a very early age of the Christian Church there arose 
an opinion that To Uvevya "Ay tor was nothing 
more than a scriptural name for an energy or 
operation of the One God; and this opinion has 
necessarily been engrafted into every form of 
IJnitarianism, from that of Sabellius in the third 
century to that of Soeinus in the sixteenth. There 
is, however, abundant proof in Holy Scripture 
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itself that the Holy Spirit is a Person, and sueh 
has always been the doctrine expressed in the 
creeds of the Church, in the doxologies of Divine 
Service, and in the formula with which Holy 
Baptism is administered. 

Even in the Old Testament there are passages 
which indicate the existence of the Holy Spirit 
as an individual Person. Tims the expression 
“the Spirit of Eloliim” which “moved upon the 
face of the waters” [Gen. i. 2] cannot be taken 
as identical with that of “Eloliim” alone in the 
preceding verse; nor can it be taken as meaning 
merely an operation of “ Elohim; ” nor as signi¬ 
fying a force that rceeived its impulse from “ Elo¬ 
him.” On the contrary, it appears as an intelligent 
“ Spirit,” by its own power, and with a volition 
of its own; that is, acting in such a way as can 
only be predicated of a person, of that which has 
a living individuality. 

Thus, again, the evidence for the doctrine of 
the Trinity which is afforded by the mysterious 
visit of the three “angels” to Abraham [Gen. 
xviii. 2, 13] is also evidence for the Personality 
of each of those whom the “angels” represented; 
the threefold benediction given for the use of the 
Jewish priesthood [Numb. vi. 24], and the three¬ 
fold ascription of angelic praise revealed to Isaiah 
[Isa. vi. 3], are a similar evidence; the emphatic 
expression of the same prophet, “ The Lord God 
and His Spirit hath sent me” [Isa. xlviii. 16], 
indicates the same idea of a personality of the 
Spirit, especially when so closely connected with 
that of “ the Redeemer ” in the following words ; 
and, lastly, even where the Spirit is spoken of as 
“My Spirit,” “Thy Spirit,” or “His Spirit” 
[Gen. vi. 3; Psa. li. 11; Job xxvi. 13], there is 
still an idea of separateness and individuality 
which forbids us to identify the Spirit spoken of 
with the Person Whose Spirit it is said to be, 
and therefore leads us to think of that Spirit as 
a distinct Person. 

The opening page of the New Testament, how¬ 
ever, reveals distinctly the individual Personality 
of the Holy Spirit. For in predicting the mys¬ 
tery of the Incarnation the angel Gabriel speaks 
of Him without any qualifying pronoun, with a 
distinctive article, and with tine prefix “ holy,” 
saying to the Blessed Virgin Mary “ The Holy 
Ghost shall come upon thee” [Luke i. 35]; the 
force of sueh a manner of expression being in¬ 
tensified by that of the following words, “ and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee,” 
in which the idea of personality is wanting. A 
similar distinctive title is also given by St. Mat¬ 
thew, who says that “ she was found with ehild 
of the Holy Ghost” [Matt. i. 18]. In after days 
our Lord Himself spoke of the Holy Spirit as a 
Person Who was to teach, to guide, to reprove 
and convince the world; to testify of Him, to be 
a Comforter to His disciples, to abide with them 
for ever [John xiv. 16, 17, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 8, 
13]: and above all He plaeed the Name of the 
same Holy Spirit in exact apposition with the 
Names of the personal Father and the personal 
Son when He commissioned His Apostles to go 
forth baptizing “in the Name of the Father, and 
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of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ” [Matt, xxviii. 
19]. Stronger testimony than this there could 
not be, and it is only by way of eorroboration 
that the witness of the Apostolie writings may be 
added when they exhibit the Holy Spirit as a 
Person bestowing spiritual gifts aeeording to His 
will [1 Cor. xii. 8, 11], giving verbal directions 
[Acts x. 28, xiii. 2; Rev. ii. 7, xxii. 17], as 
helping our infirmities, and interceding for us 
[Rom. viii. 26], as renewing [Tit. iii. 5], and 
sanctifying [Rom. xv. 16] God’s people. 

Thus the personality of the Holy Ghost is re¬ 
vealed distinctly in association with the work of 
Creation and New Creation; He is shewn as a 
Person Who acted in some mysterious manner upon 
the waters of the primeval ehaos, Who wrought 
the Incarnation of God the Son in the womb of 
the Blessed Virgin, Who has a Name that may 
be set by the side of the Name of the Rather and 
the Name of the Son, and Who exercises a per¬ 
sonal action upon mankind in the work of re¬ 
demption. 

II. The Divinity of the Holy Ghost. In 
modern times very few persons would be found 
who would acknowledge that the Holy Spirit is 
a Person and yet deny that He is a Divine Per¬ 
son, the Sabellian idea being that which is eom- 
monly entertained by philosophical Pneumato- 
maehi, as well as that which pervades the in¬ 
definite belief of the multitude. But in the early 
ages of Christianity there was a persistent eurrent 
of heresy respecting the Holy Ghost which ran 
parallel with the heresy that eventually developed 
into Arianism. Thus Simon Magus, Montanus, 
and Manes, eaeh appear to have represented them¬ 
selves as the promised Paraelete, making Him out 
to be a human person ; and it is certain that their 
respective followers entertained sueh a notion of 
each of their founders. The Valentinians as¬ 
serted that the Holy Ghost was an angel; and 
the Macedonians formulated the belief of the 
Arians, that He was a ereated Being analogous to 
their imaginary ereated Son of God. Against 
this persistent heresy in till its forms the Con- 
stantinopolitan ereed asserted the traditional faith 
of the Church : “ And [we believe] in the Holy 
Ghost, the Lord and the Life-giver, Who pro- 
ceedeth from the Rather, Who with the Rather 
and the Son is worshipped and glorified, Who 
spake by the prophets; ” the co-equal and co¬ 
eternal glory and majesty of the Third with the 
Rirst and Seeond Persons of the Blessed Trinity 
being more fully still declared in a formula almost 
as ancient as that creed, viz. the Athanasian 
Hymn. 

The evidence which proves the Personality of 
the Holy Ghost does, in reality, go far to prove 
also His Divine Nature, especially that which is 
drawn from the words of our Lord; and, of those 
words, especially from the formula which He 
ordained to be used in the administration of 
Baptism. But rnueh more evidenee is to be 
found in the New Testament, for the Holy Spirit 
is frequently spoken of in terms whieh could only 
be used of God, and characteristics are attributed 
to Him which eould only be attributed to God. 
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Thus St. Peter says to Ananias, “ Why hath 
Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? 

. . . thou hast not lied unto man but unto God,” 
and to Sapphira, “ Ye have agreed together to 
tempt the Spirit of the Lord” [Acts v. 3, 4, 9]; 
thus declaring that the “Holy Ghost” and the 
“ Spirit of the Lord,” are the names of One Who 
is God. And as St. John declares that the glory 
of the Seeond Person of the Blessed Trinity was 
seen and spoken of by Isaiah, when he saw “the 
Lord sitting upon a throne . . . and heard the 
voice of the Lord” [Isa. vi. 1, 8; John xii. 41], 
so St. Paul declares that voiee to have been the 
voice of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
“Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the pro¬ 
phet unto our fathers” [Aets xxviii. 25, 26]. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, also, “the Holy 
Ghost” is eallcd “the Living God” Whom the 
Israelites had tempted in the wilderness [Heb. 
iii. 7, 12] : in that to the Corinthians He is 
deelared to be the God Who inhabits the spiri¬ 
tual temple of the Christian body [1 Cor. iii. 6, 
vi. 19] ; to be the Lord Whose Presenee brings 
liberty [2 Cor. iii. 17] ; and the God from Whom 
proceed spiritual gifts, administrations, and opera¬ 
tions [1 Cor. xii. 4-11]. Sueh are a few of the 
many seriptural sayings which shew that the 
Holy Ghost is God, one in Substanee, Glory, and 
Majesty with the Rather and the Son; sayings 
in which He reeeives the Name of God, and in 
which there are assigned to Him the attributes 
and operations of the Divine Nature. Others 
might be easily added which attribute to Him 
Omniscience [1 Cor. ii. 10], Omnipotence [Rom. 
viii. 11], Omnipresence [Wisd. i. 7], Creative 
poAver [Psa. civ. 30], ability to inspire [2 Pet. i. 
21], and other qualities or attributes of the God¬ 
head, but those whieh have been quoted are 
enough to indicate the line of proof, and to shew 
the suffieiency of the evidence. The relation of 
the Third to the other Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity is also dealt with elsewhere. [Procession 
of the Holy Ghost.] 

III. The Office of the Holy Spirit. This 
may be spoken of generally as that of comple¬ 
menting the work of God the Rather and God 
the Son, perfecting that whieh eaeh has origi¬ 
nated and ereated. Not that there is ever any 
ineompleteness, properly speaking, in any work 
of God, but that in the orderliness of the Divine 
Counsels the Divine Will aets now through one, 
now through another of the Divine Persons, as 
it is said of the Seeond Person that “ all things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not 
anything made that was made” [John i. 3], and 
that by Him God “ made the worlds ” [Heb. i. 
2]. Thus “ the Spirit of God ” appears to have 
“moved upon the face of the waters,” to bring 
forth light and order from darkness and ehaos, 
and so to have complemented the creation of 
matter. Thus, also, all “the host” of the 
heavens (by which the holy angels are probably 
signified), are said by the Psalmist to have been 
made by the “ Breath ” of the Lord’s mouth, as 
the “heavens” were made by His Word [Psa. 
xxxiii. 6], And in the same manner the Spirit 
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of God co-operated in the creation of man, when 
“ the Lord God . . . breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul” [Gen. ii. 7] by the communication of that 
complement of his tripartite nature which dis¬ 
tinguishes man from other animals. [Spirit. 
Mediation.] So, again, in the Incarnation, by 
which the re-creation of mankind was effected, 
the “ Father sent the Son into the world,” the 
Son Himself became incarnate, and the Holy 
Spirit overshadowed the Blessed Virgin that she 
might be the instrument by which human nature 
should be taken into the Divine, “ conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” And 
as the Holy Ghost thus wrought in the beginning 
of the re-creation, so He continues to work 
throughout its whole course ; regenerating man¬ 
kind that they may become partakers of the new 
nature, sanctifying them that the new nature may 
abide with them in the kingdom of grace, and 
eventually reach that abode where the Incarnate 
God has gone to prepare a place for those whose 
sanctification reaches its final stage. 

SPONSORS [draSoyot ; sponsores or suscep- 
tores]. Those who “promise and vow” in the 
name of the baptized. They are also called god¬ 
parents (in old English “ god-sibs ” or “ gossips,” 
i.e. god-relations) and sureties. 

There is very ancient authority for the use of 
sponsors at holy baptism. Wc find mention of 
them in Tertullian, De Bapt. c. xviii. [circa 200] ; 
also in the Apostolic Constitutions, lib. iii. c. 16; 
in St. Cyril of Alexandria, Comm, in Joan. xi. 
26; in the Decrees of the fourth Council of Car¬ 
thage, c. xii. [a.d. 398], and, very frequently, in 
the writings of St. Augustine. They are required 
by the Church as security that the children or 
adults receiving the grace of Baptism be taught 
what a solemn vow and profession has been made 
for them. In early times, especially, when children 
who had been deserted by heathen parents were 
presented for baptism, there would arise a great 
necessity for god-parents in order that they might 
be instructed and brought up as Christians. 

Three sorts of sponsors are enumerated by 
Bingham [Antiq. xi. 8] :— 

I. Those for infants, who were required to 
answer the interrogatories, and to be guardians 
of the child’s education. 

II. For adults who could not answer for them¬ 
selves, e.g. persons afflicted with loss of speech 
or reason, or in extremity of sickness. If such 
persons had beforehand desired baptism, it was 
administered, the sponsors making answer as in 
the case of infants. 

III. For adults in general. In this case the 
sponsors were rather witnesses, and did not answer 
in the name of the baptized, though it was their 
duty in after life to remind them of their obliga¬ 
tions. This is the view taken in our oavu office 
for adult baptism. 

The primitive custom of the Church was to 
require only one sponsor at baptism. This is 
the existing practice both of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, though two sponsors arc permitted. 
In the case of adults a man was sponsor for a 
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man and a woman for a woman, 1 but in the case 
of infants this rule was not observed. The Sarum 
rubric only permitted two god-parents, “ nisi alia 
fuerit consuetudo approbata ” [Masked, Mon. 
Bit. i. p. 31]. Three was the largest number 
ever permitted, and it is doubtful if so many were 
ever required in the English Church until a.d. 
1661, when the present rubric was inserted. 

In primitive times it is clear that parents were 
permitted to act as sponsors for their children, 
e.g. St. Augustine plainly says “ quando ad bap- 
tismum offeruntur parentes pro eis, tanquam fide- 
dictores, respondent ” [Epist. xxiii. ad Bonifac.\ 
The first decree to the contrary was made by the 
Council of Mentz [a.d. 813]. Our own twenty- 
ninth canon, which made a similar prohibition 
(herein following the Sarum rubric), was altered 
by the Convocation of Canterbury in 1865, but 
the alteration has never been adopted by that 
of York, or promulgated by the Crown. 

It was customary in early ages for the office of 
sponsor to be chiefly undertaken by deacons and 
deaconesses, tov /ikv avSpa DroSeyecr^co o 8l<xkovos‘ 
ttjv Se yvrau<a, f] Sidfcoros [Const. Apost. lib. iii. 
c. 16]. Catechumens, energumens, heretics, and 
penitents, were excluded from being sponsors. 
The law of the Church of England still requires 
the god-parents to be communicants. 

By a law of Justinian [Cod. lib. v. tit. 4, de 
Nuptiis, leg. xxvi.] marriage is forbidden be¬ 
tween sponsors and those whom they have brought 
to baptism. This law is confirmed and extended 
in its operation by the decree of the Council of 
Trullo [a.d. 692], and being further enacted (with 
certain limitations) by the Council of Trent, it 
is the law of the Church of Rome at the present 
day. 

SUBDEACONS. [uttoSkikovoi; virrjpkrai] sub- 
diaconi.'] An order appointed to assist and servo 
the deacons of the Church, as the deacons served 
the higher orders. They are of more ancient in¬ 
stitution than any of the “ minores ordines,” Bona, 
who acknowledges them to be of ecclesiastical 
institution, referring that of subdeacons to the 
time of the Apostles : “ Subdiaconorum licet 
expressa mentio in sacris litteris non reperiatur, 
eorum tamen institutio vel ad Christum, ut re- 
centiores scholastici existimant, vel ad apostolos 
referenda est” [Bona, Rer. Liturg. I. xxv. n. 16]. 
August! [xi. 23] traces a connection between 
subdeacons and the viryperaL of the New Testa¬ 
ment, and this is a word very frequently employed 
to designate them in ecclesiastical writings. 
Martene’s opinion on the question is as follows : 
“Ad primam classem revocandi sunt illi soli 
quorum meminit scriptura—episcopatus, presby- 
teratus, diaconatus quos a Christo institutes pro- 
fitemur. Quibus tandem accessit subdiaconatus 
qui cum quatuor minoribus ordinibus secundo 
tertiove a Christo nato sseculo institutes est ab 
Ecclesia” [De Antiq. Eccl. Bit. lib. I. c. viii. 

p. 260]. 

There is no certain mention of subdeacons 

1 See the decree of Leo quoted by Gratian, De Consecrat. 
Distinct, iv. c. cii. ; and also the canon of the Council of 
Metz, quoted in Bingham, Antiq. XI. viii. 
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until the third century, hut they are then spoken 
of as a settled order of the Church. St. Cyprian 
mentions them in many of his epistles, and Cor¬ 
nelius [a.d. 251-252], in his letter to Fabius, 
says that the Church of Koine had seven i-oSid- 
kovol [Euseb. Hist. Heel. vi. 43], a number which 
in that Church would seem to have been constant. 
They are named along with readers and singers 
in the Apostolic Canons [lxix.]. 

It is most probable that they were not ordained 
by imposition of hands. St. Basil speaks of the 
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order as ayeipororij tos vTTij parui \Hp. ean. li.J. 
The fourth Council of Carthage [a.d. 398] thus 
gives directions as to their ordination :—“ When 
the subdeacon is ordained, since he does not 
receive the imposition of hands, let him receive 
an empty paten and an empty chalice (patenam 
vacuain et calicem vacuum) from the hand of the 
bishop. And from the hand of the archdeacon 
(let him receive) an ewer, together with water, a 
towel, and maniple ” (urceolum cum aqua, et man- 
tile, et manutergium; c. v.). It should be stated, 
per contra, that the Apostolic Constitutions [viii. 
21] speak of St. Thomas the Apostle as ordering 
subdeacons to be ordained with the imposition of 
hands and prayer. In the Roman Ordinal, the 
bishop causes the candidate to lay his hands on 
an empty chalice and paten, saying, u Have a 
care to the ministry which is entrusted to you, 
and present yourself unto God in such manner as 
is well-pleasing unto Him.” Then the eandidate 
lays his hand on the book of the Epistles and the 
further charge is given : “ Receive this book, 
and authority to read the Epistles in the holy 
Church of God.” The candidates are clothed in 
white, and are also vested by the bishop in 
amice, maniple, and tunicle. 

As to the duties of subdeacons, Martene \_De 
Antiq. Eccl. Hit., lib. i. 356] quotes “ex MS. 
pontificali Anglieano monasterii Gemeticensis, 
circa 900— £ Quare vocatur subdiaconus. Ideo 
subdiaconi appellantur quia subjacent praeceptis 
et officiis Levitarum, oportet illis cpistolam legere, 
onestare altare, et aquam prreparare in ministerio 
altaris. Unde et Dominus subdiaconus apjpellatm 
est quia in Ghana Galilcece aquam in vinum con- 
vertit .’ ” 

They had to prepare the vessels of the altar, but 
had no place in the sanctuary, and are forbidden 
by the Council of Laodicea [a.d. 366] ix~-ajl)ai 
SecnroTiKwv irKcvtoi ' [e. xxi.]. Bona remarks [I. 
xxv. n. 16], “ Olim nec calicem, nec patenam, 
nec oblationes in altari ponebant, sed hcec omnia 
porrigebant diaconis, eisque serviebant intra 
sanctuarium.” They are also forbidden to wear 
the stole (c opdpiov fopdr), or to leave the doors 
{Coned. Laodic. c. xxii.]. They had to place 
the different elasses, i.e. cateeliumens, penitents, 
&c., in their recognised places in the church, and 
also to guard the doors from all intruders when 
the holy mysteries were being eelebrated. For 
this purpose the Apostolic Constitutions order the 
subdeacons to stand at the women’s gate. They 
were very generally employed as messengers of 
the bishops, especially to foreign churches, and 
as such are named by St. Cyprian \Ep. xxiv. al. 
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xxix.]. The number at Constantinople is given 
at ninety in Justinian, Novell, vi. 43. 

In the Roman Church the subdeacons have 
charge of the holy vessels, mingle the water 
with the wine of the chalice, sing the epistle, and 
hold the book of the gospels to the deacon, &c. 
They are vested in alb and tunicle. One of 
these vestments, expressly called subdiaconalem, 
was bequeathed by St. Ansegisus [a.d. 820] to 
the Abbey of Fontenelle in Normandy. 

St. Gregory the Great [a.d. 590-604] mentions 
that the privilege of wearing the tunicle was 
granted to the subdeaeons so long before his day 
that he knew not by whom. {Epist. xii. lib. ix. 
Op. tom. II. p. 940.] 

The “ Epistoler,” mentioned in the twenty- 
fourth canon and in the Injunctions of Queen 
Elizabeth (7tli year), corresponds in some respects 
to the subdeacon of earlier times. At Hereford, 
by a statute of the year a.d. 1583, there wore to 
be four subcanons, deacons, or subdeacons. These, 
by another statute [a.d. 1637], might be lay¬ 
men, but were to live in the college of vicars. 
[Thomassin, Vet. et Nov. Eccl. Discip. I. ii. 30. 
Bingham, Antiq. iii. 2.] 

SUBLAPS AKIANISM. The theory of mode¬ 
rate Calvinists, who, wishing to avoid the fearful 
inference to be drawn from Supralapsarianism, 
that God is the author of sin, maintain that God 
did not decree , but only foresaw the Fall of 
Adam : but if, as admitted, the consequences of 
his sin be equally ruinous according to each 
theory—all men being eternally lost with the ex¬ 
ception of a few saved by the irresistible grace of 
election—the attempt is fruitless to remove the 
odium from the Creator by a mere ehange of 
term. It cannot be of essential moment whether 
God foresaw Adam’s sin and its tremendous 
effects without interfering to prevent it, or accord¬ 
ing to another theory, whether the Fall is solely 
owing to God’s predestination and decree. Its 
eonsequences as regards the human race are in 
each case exactly the same, which obviously is the 
only point of real importance. [Calvinism.] 

SUBJECTIVE. [Objective.] 

SUBSTANCE. Substance is Being ; “ some¬ 
thing of which we can say that it is” [Johnson], 
whether visible or invisible ; create or uncreate. 
It may include personal distinction. Humanity 
is a substantive unity, distinct from angelic sub¬ 
stance on the one side, and from the lower forms 
of life on the other. But in that humanity in¬ 
dividuals are indefinitely varied, though its sub¬ 
stance be only one. The vast number of in¬ 
dividuals of which it consists causes us to confuse 
substance and person, and we deem each personal 
substance to be per se substance. Adam at first 
represented the entire substance of humanity; 
in him personality was co-extensive with sub¬ 
stance. When Eve was formed of this substance, 
bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, human 
substance was still an unity, though there was 
now in it a distinction of persons; and the same 
principle holds good at the present day; the sub¬ 
stance of humanity derived from one common 
forefather, the protoplast, is one; the individuals 
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of which that common humanity consists are some 
eight or nine hundred millions of singly respon¬ 
sible persons. 

Of the Divine Substance it can only be stated 
that God is the Divine attributes, and these at¬ 
tributes are God. “ Absit ut spiritns secundum 
substautiam dicatur Dens, et bonus secundum 
qualitatem; sed utrumque secundum substan- 
tiain” [Aug. De Trin. xv. 5]. His substance is 
a simple multiplicity of attributes, as Ilis attri¬ 
butes are the manifold unity of His substance 
[Ibid. vi. 4]. “ Quicquid attribuitur Deo est 

ejus essentia; et propter hoc, sapientia et virtus 
idem sunt in Deo, quia ainbo sunt in divina 
essentia” [Aquin. Summa, i. xl. ]]. But a God 
that can be known as He is, is no God. Hooker’s 
words may be remembered, “ Our soundest know¬ 
ledge is to know that we know Him not, as in¬ 
deed He is, neither can know Him ; and our safest 
eloquence concerning Him is our silence; when 
we eonfess Avithout confession, that His glory is 
inexplicable, His greatness above our capacity 
and reach. He is above and Ave upon earth, 
therefore it behoveth that our Avords be Avary and 
feAv” [Eccl. Pol. i. 2. ’Otit'A,]. 

SUBSTRATI. [Genuflectextes.] 

SUFFRAGAN. A bishop subject to an arch¬ 
bishop alone. Originally the bishops of a province 
elected the archbishop or confirmed his election ; 
and also gave their vote or suffrage in a provincial 
council. Thus the same prelate was a suffragan in 
this view, a diocesan in relation to his diocese, and 
an ordinary in regard to jurisdiction. The grand 
vicar or chancellor of the diocese Avas also called 
a suffragan. Suffrage was a vote in a delibera¬ 
tive assembly, and in the Novels of Justinian 
meant money [xvi.], “qui emerit prsesulatum 
per suffragium, episcopatu et ordine ecclesiastico 
excidat.” 

In point of fact bishops subject to a metropoli¬ 
tan are called suffragan because they assist him in 
the episcopal office, viz. in consecration of bishops, 
attending councils and the like. When the Franks 
conquered the Holy Land they nominated Latin 
patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem, archbishops 
and bishops, and they pursued the same course 
after the capture of Constantinople. These pre¬ 
lates, Avhen compelled to retire to their OAvn country, 
retained their titles, e\ r en when appointed to home 
sees; as the archbishop of Bourges, in commend am, 
called himself Patriarch of Alexandria, and An¬ 
thony Bee, actual Bishop of Durham, Avas Patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem. E\ r en when there Avas no hope 
of restoration to sees, cx partibus infidelium, the 
papal nuncios and vicars apostolic Avere often 
titulars of this description Avithout holding any 
see, alike coadjutors and suffragans. The latter 
in Germany represented the prince and electors, 
bishops being their pensionaries and deputies in 
the discharge of episcopal functions. This abuse 
has been said to have taken rise in Greece. 

From the thirteenth (or possibly earlier) to the 
sixteenth century there Avas in the English Church 
a class of bishops [1] holding nominal sees, titulars 
or “ in partibus infidelium,” in Hungary, Greece 
or Asia ; [2] exiles, temporary or permanent, from 
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bishoprics in Ireland or Scotland during unsettled 
times, who were called suffragans, as they assisted 
the diocesan bishops in consecrations of churches, 
confirmations, and the ordaining of clergy, usually 
to the inferior orders. Henry VIII. in 1534 [26 
Hen. VIII. c. 14, repealed 1 & 2 Phil, and 
Mary, c. viii. § 13, revived by 1 Eliz. c. i. § 9] 
converted these suffragans into a kind of chor- 
episcopi, by giving them English sees, Avith limited 
jurisdiction; their titles beingtaken fromboroughs, 
not from cities. These were Dover for Canter¬ 
bury, Nottingham and Hull for York, Colchester 
for London, Berwick for Durham, Guildford, 
Southampton and the Isle of Wight for Win¬ 
chester, Bedford , Leicester, Grantham and Hunt¬ 
ingdon for Lincoln, Tlietford and Ipswich for 
Norwich, Shaftesbury, Marlborough and Molton 
for Salisbury, Taunton, BridgeAvater for Bath and 
Wells, Shrewsbury for Lichfield, Cambridge for 
Ely, St, Germans for Exeter, and Penrith for 
Carlisle. Bristol was also a suffragan see in 1538. 
The names in italics Avere actually in use. 

Any bishop Avho desires a suffragan is em- 
poAvered to present two persons to the CroAvn, of 
Avhom the latter selects one, aa t 1io is consecrated as 
other bishops, but Avhose authority is limited by 
commission from the diocesan. In recent times 
the office of Suffragan Bishop has been revived in 
the Church of England; one hav'ing been conse¬ 
crated as Bishop of Nottingham, and another as 
Bishop of Dover, in the year 1870. [Stubbs, 
Regist. Sacr. Anglican. Burnet, Hist, of Re¬ 
form., i. 319, 320. Records, p. i. b, ii. n. 51. 
Bingham, Orig. Eccl. b. ii. c. 14, sec. 13, 14. 
Brett, Cli. Gov. c. xii. Mason, b. iii. c. x. sec. 
10. Nichol’s Bibl. Top. vol. v T i. Andre, Droit 
Canon, i. 1203.] 

SUNDAY. A name for the first day of the 
Aveek, adopted by the first Christians from the 
Roman Calendar. It is found in familiar use 
during the second century [Justin Mart. Apol. i. 
67; Tertull. Apol. xvi., Ad Nation, i. 13]; and 
had, perhaps, been adopted from its easy associa¬ 
tion with the title “ Sun of Righteousness,” given 
to our Lord with reference to His “ arising,” or 
Resurrection, by the prophet Malachi [Mai. iv. 
2]. There was also much confusion betAveen the 
use of the name “ Lord’s day” as a designation of 
the first day of the week and of the day of Judg¬ 
ment [1 Cor. i. 8], Avhicli may have led to the 
Christianization of the title “ Dies Solis.” 

The first day of the Aveek Avas sanctified by our 
Lord’s Resurrection, by His various appearances 
fo the disciples, and by the descent of the Holy 
Ghost. It became a “beginning of days,” as a 
commemoration of the joy and light which Avere 
the result of the Resurrection, and also of the neAV 
life which Avas brought into the Church of God 
by the Holy Ghost. Hence it was from the be¬ 
ginning observed as a solemn day of Avorship, 
Avith the celebration of the Holy Eucharist [Acts 
xx. 7; 1 Cor. xvi. 2]. For some time it was 
observed conjointly Avith the Sabbath, verbal 
and ritual relics of such observance still remain¬ 
ing in our liturgical books and customs. But as 
Jewish habits became disused by the Gentile 
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Churches, this practice was generally, though 
slowly, discontinued. [Sabbath. Hessey’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures.'] 

SUPEREROGATION. The doctrine of works 
of supererogation had its foundation in that of the 
communion of saints. The many members of the 
Body being one, and having a community of sym¬ 
pathy in each other’s joys and sorrows, and a com¬ 
mon interest in the merits of their Divine Head, 
it was also believed that the merit of good works 
done by one Christian belonged not to him in¬ 
dividually, but to the whole body. It appeared 
from Col. i. 14, that a certain amount of suffer¬ 
ings was to be endured by the Church, and that 
the sufferings of one detracted something from the 
measure which remained for others to give up. 
“ Fixa est mensura passionum, quas tota exant- 
lare debet ecclesia quo plus igitur Paulus ex- 
hausit, eo minus et ipsi postliae et ceteris relin- 
quitur; hoc facit communio sanctorum” [Bengel, 
in loco]. By parity of argument it followed that 
as Christ has ordained His Church not only to a 
fellowship with Himself in sufferings, but in 
holiness, there is a certain amount of good works 
which the Church must also do before her Lord’s 
Second Coming, and that the good works of one may 
be profitable to supply the deficiencies of another. 
It was not asserted that good works possessed 
merit in themselves, for they were not wrought 
without the grace of God, but they possessed 
merit because they were wrought by Christ in 
men and He had promised to reward them. 

Because they were wrought by Christ in men 
it appeared more probable that the benefit ex¬ 
tended to all the members of His Body; and 
that their performance was like the supplement¬ 
ing of His sufferings, not as a cause of pardon, but 
as a sacrifice which was acceptable to God. Dis¬ 
tinction was made between the poena and the 
culpa of sin. Culpa was the guilt which en¬ 
tailed everlasting punishment, and poena the 
temporal consequence which, as in David’s case, 
remained when the culpa was remitted. It was 
quoad poenam, and not quoad culpam, that the 
good works of others were believed to be profit¬ 
able [Cajetan, Opuscula, tom. iii. p. 169]. Its 
first practical application, mentioned by Tertullian, 
was the restoration to communion of those who 
had lapsed in time of persecution, at the interces¬ 
sion of confessors and martyrs, the good deeds of 
the latter being substituted for the penance which 
would otherwise have been exacted of the lapsed. 
From this grew up the belief that the good -works 
of saints would be effectual to diminish the tem¬ 
poral consequences of sin in others, and hence 
arose the system of Indulgences. 

A distinction appeared to exist between the 
precepts of Christ, which were of universal obli¬ 
gation, and the counsels of perfection, which were 
enjoined on those who could receive them. All 
moral and religious duties which were equally 
needful for all belonged to the first class, whilst 
martyrdom, virginity, and voluntary poverty be¬ 
longed to the second. And these being voluntary 
works “over and above God’s commandments” 
were called works of supererogation, which were 
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supposed to form a treasury at the disposal of 
the Church for the benefit of her members. In 
the “ Institution of a Christian Man,” set forth by 
authority of Convocation a.d. 1537, whilst the 
practice of indulgences was condemned, the prin¬ 
ciple of-works of supererogation was affirmed: “I 
believe that whatsoever spiritual gift or treasure 
is given by God unto any one part or member of 
this mystical Body of Christ, although the same 
be given particularly unto this member, and not 
unto another, yet the fruit and merit thereof shall, 
by reason of that incomprehensible union and 
bond of charity whieh is between them, redound 
necessarily unto the profit, edifying and increase 
in Christ’s Body of all the other members par¬ 
ticularly.” The Council of Trent made no decree 
on the doctrine of supererogation, but in the 
Tridentine Catechism, part i. cap. x. queestio 23, 
language is used very similar to that of the “In¬ 
stitution of a Christian Man” just quoted : “Sed 
alia etiam communio ecclesia cogitanda est. Quse- 
cunque enira pie sancteque ah uno suscipiuntur, 
ea ad omnes pertinent, et, ut illis prosint, caritate, 
quae non quserit quae sua sunt, efficitur.” The 
great abuses which had arisen from the condona¬ 
tion of crimes by means of indulgences purchased 
by wicked men were provided against by the de¬ 
claration that this participation in good works is 
of no profit to the wicked, but only to the living 
member's of Christ’s Body. 

At the time of the Reformation, the fearful pro¬ 
fanation of indulgences had brought discredit on 
the doctrine of “ supererogation,” or, as it might 
be more properly called “ the communion of saints 
in good works,” and the popular teaching of the 
day, by exhibiting one side of the truth only, had 
led men to look on good works as a cause of 
boasting and pride. "When, therefore, the Articles 
of Religion were framed in a.d. 1553, the four¬ 
teenth declared “ That voluntary works besides, 
over and above God’s commandments, which they 
call works of supererogation, cannot be taught 
without arrogance and impiety. For by them 
men do declare that they do not only render unto 
God as much as they are bound to do, but that 
they do more for His sake than of bounden duty 
is required ; whereas, Christ saith plainly, When 
ye have done all that ye are commanded to do, 
say, "We are unprofitable servants.” It is clear 
from the wording of the article that it is not the 
doctrine as stated in the “ Institution of a Chris¬ 
tian Man,” or in the Tridentine Catechism (which 
was not compiled until some years afterwards), but 
the opinion on the subject then prevalent, that is 
condemned. To believe that good works done by 
the grace of God promote the peace and happiness 
of the whole Church, is not inconsistent with 
meekness and humility, nor is it forbidden by the 
article. The man who, in obedience to the call 
of grace, works out the counsels of perfection, does 
no more than he is commanded. The disciples, 
in forsaking all to follow Christ, merely obeyed 
His call. The rich young man was bidden to 
observe a counsel of perfection when he was told 
to sell hip riches and give them to the poor, but 
he failed in Ills obedience when he hesitated to 
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do it. There are narrower ways within the nar¬ 
row path, and main' mansions in our Father’s 
house, hut to whichever of these the grace of God 
may call, that man will risk his salvation who re¬ 
fuses to obey. All men are not called to be mar¬ 
tyrs, but when a man is placed in a situation 
which leaves him no alternative between martyr¬ 
dom and apostasy, liis acceptance of martyrdom 
ean no.longcr be called a voluntary work over and 
above what is commanded. Similarly, marriage 
would be sin in one who was persuaded that a life 
of virginity would serve better to godliness [Art. 
XXXII.]. The saint can claim no merit apart 
from Christ, for it would be arrogance and impiety 
to believe that his works were done by his own 
natural strength. And, as humility is an insep¬ 
arable ingredient in saintliness, after he had done 
all, he would still be ready to acknowledge him¬ 
self an unprofitable servant, lamenting that at last 
he had done so little, and ascribing to his Lord 
the glory of all that he had done. 

Although the doctrine stated has been held by 
divines, it has never been authoritatively decreed 
either by the Churches of England or Itome as an 
article of faith. As held in the Church of Rome, 
it is stated by Cardinal Bellarmine in the second 
book of his treatise De Monachis, in which he 
assumes the distinction between positive com¬ 
mands and counsels of perfection : “ a principle,” 
says Bishop Harold Browne, “ which, rightly un¬ 
derstood, need not be controverted.” If the Car¬ 
dinal had admitted that when a man is ealled to 
a eounscl of perfection lie is not at liberty to re¬ 
ject it, there would remain no ground for contro¬ 
versy between the Churches of England and Rome 
on this subject. [Keble’s Academical Sermons, 
serin, xi. Bishop Forbes on XXXIX. Arts. 
Bishop Beveridge on XXXIX. Arts. Bishop 
Harold Browne on XXXIX. Arts.']. 

SUPERXATURAL. This is a word which 
is popularly r used in opposition to “natural,” things 
and events which are not within the ordinary 
eoncrete experience and knowledge of mankind 
being looked upon as forming part of a separate 
system of things and events. A truer and more 
exact use of the word is, as expressing the higher 
region of one continuous system of which the 
lower region is that of the things and events 
which eome within ordinary experience and know¬ 
ledge. In this latter sense supernatural things 
and events are not in any way opposed to order 
and law, but form the higher portion of an uni¬ 
versal order, and are the subjects of an unknown, 
but not unknowable, law. 

There is abundant evidence to shew that the 
sphere of created things and of knowable pheno¬ 
mena and laws is far larger than that of the known. 
The world of nature is a A r ast region into which 
the further rve penetrate the more we see lying 
beyond. The most extreme boundary of Avliat at 
any time may be our known region, is confidently 
felt to be still only the verge of a great knowable 
sphere of what is as yet the unknown. Experience 
also shews that while the region of knowledge 
into which one generation has passed was a region 
of mystery to its predecessors, yet a region of 
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mystery still exists, and is likely to exist so long 
as man is what he is; and that thus, while the 
sphere of known order and law is continually 
enlarging, it is still always surrounded by a sphere 
of unknown order and unknown law, zone 
girding zone, and sphere enclosing sphere, ap¬ 
parently without limit. But every increase of 
knowledge reveals to us further illustrations of 
the assertion that “order is Heaven’s first law.” 
If newly discovered facts and laws seem for a 
time to form no part of the general system of 
order, we know that they are only as mountain 
peaks standing high up above a mist which hides 
their connected roots, and that when the mist is 
dissipated by advancing day they will all appear 
as part of a continuous chain. 

Such experience as to the illimitable fields of 
phenomena in the sphere which we eall Xature, 
and of their y r ct unvarying continuity, may lead 
us to the firmest conviction that this continuity 
extends to every part of creation, and to every 
operation of which any part of it is capable. That 
of which the laws were once unknown was then 
classed as supernatural; when our research has 
enabled us to form a conception of its place in 
God’s koct/xos we class it with the natural. Un¬ 
intelligent wonder is succeeded by intelligent ad¬ 
miration, the unknown becomes part of the known, 
and our eonviction is strengthened that there is an 
orderly place for every phenomenon, however re¬ 
markable, and a law to which it is subject, how¬ 
ever apparently exceptional and erratic in its opera¬ 
tions. 

Belief in the supernatural does not therefore 
require us to believe in any violation of law ; 
since all reasoning which starts from what we 
know leads to the conclusion that “ supernatural” 
phenomena are as much the result of law as 
phenomena which are called “natural.” What 
we see of God’s koct/xos establishes a reasonable 
eonviction that order exists even in what we do 
not see : and to elass any phenomena in such a 
way as to imply that they break this order is 
unreasonable. Beyond the farthest point to 
which our existing intelligence ean ever reach 
there will be ever a region which it cannot 
reach : but the knowable and the as yet unknow¬ 
able are evidently parts of one continuous and 
consistent whole, and are subject to a system of 
law of which unity and continuity are equally 
predicablc. 

Thus “ miracles,” the wonders of the unintelli¬ 
gent mind, reveal to the mind which is convinced 
of Divine orderliness either the results of un¬ 
known law, or new results of known law. Some¬ 
times a known force is resisted, sometimes it is 
accelerated. As any one can interrupt a known 
and unvarying force like gravitation by arresting 
the fall of a descending body, or accelerate the 
operation of that force by increasing the momen¬ 
tum of the descending body; so the Supreme Con¬ 
troller of all force could interrupt the “natural” 
course of dissolution in the body of Lazarus, and 
accelerate the process of resurrection. But in 
neither case is there any violation of law, for the 
law of resistanee by which a falling body is 
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arrested in its fall is as much, a law as that of 
gravitation in obedience to wliieh it falls; and 
the law by whieh the process of dissolution is 
arrested, or that of resurrection accelerated, is 
equally part of a system of law, and of the order¬ 
liness in whieh all things are arranged by God. 
The veil of “ supernatural ” phenomena and 
“ supernatural” law is for a moment lifted by a 
miraelc, and forthwith it beeomes evident that 
“ Nature” is not to be limited by the boundaries 
of our experience, but that it extends into a region 
whieh is ordinarily unseen, and forms one great 
system of order of whieh the “ supernatural ” is 
but the higher atmosphere. [Miracles. Nature. 
Nature, Laws of.] 

SUPERSTITION. The ancient sense of the 
word “ superstitio ” was that of worship over and 
above that whieh was appointed by proper autho¬ 
rity. Hence religious systems not reeognised by 
the Roman State were called “ superstitions,” 
Christianity itself being for some centuries among 
the number. The usage of the word in recent 
times has been very arbitrary, little regard being 
had to anything more than its convenience as a 
term of condemnation. It does not seem always 
to have been used in a bad sense, however, 
in Old English, as is shewn by Aets xvii. 22, 
where it represents SeicnSatfiovi'a, a word used 
by the Apostle as indieating that the Athen¬ 
ians were a God-fearing people who would not 
refuse to listen to his appeal about the “unknown 
God.” 

Yet, as a rule, superstition is to be regarded as 
a parody of faith, the latter being a belief founded 
on credible authority or other sufficient evidenee, 
while superstition is a belief on insufficient evi¬ 
dence, or on no evidence at all. While faith may, 
therefore, be called an evidential belief in things 
unseen (the highest evidenee of all' being Divine 
revelation of them), superstition may be ealled a 
speculative belief; and its tendeney is towards 
eredulity. 

A large element of superstition must necessarily 
enter into the religion of all very devout but 
ignorant persons, and the uprooting of it without 
a corresponding instruction in matters of faith 
may go far to destroy devotional habits and to 
induce an ignorant seeptieism. It is well, there¬ 
fore, to remember this in dealing with supersti¬ 
tions that take a Christian form among religious 
Christians of the illiterate elasses; and some wise 
words written many yearn ago may be recalled to 
miud. “Let us not be superstitiously afraid,” 
said Alexander Knox, “of superstition. It shews 
great ignoranee of the human heart, and the 
springs by whieh its passions are moved, to 
neglcet taking advantage of the impression whieh 
particular circumstances, times, and seasons, 
naturally make upon the mind. The root of all 
superstition is the principle of the association of 
ideas ; by which objects, naturally indifferent, 
beeome dear and venerable through their con¬ 
nection with interesting ones. It is true, this 
principle has been mueh abused ; it has given 
rise to pilgrimages innumerable, worship of relics, 
and priestly power. But let us not carry our 
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ideas of purity and simplicity so far, as to neglect 
it entirely” [Knox’s Remains, ii. 448]. 

It may be added that some forms of intellectual 
seeptieism involve superstition of a far more 
dangerous kind than that involved in the eredulity 
of ignorant piety; and that such scepticism is 
often found going hand in hand with a credulity 
that is always ready to reeeive the “ phenomena ” 
of sueh absurdities as table-turning, spirit-rapping, 
«fee. &c., while it scornfully rejeets many well- 
proved artieles of Christian belief. 

S UPRALAPSARIANLSM. A term used tr. 
denote the theory of Calvin, Beza, and others, 
who, supposing that nothing eould happen inde¬ 
pendently of the Divine Will and purpose, main¬ 
tained that God had decreed the Eall of Adam, 
which is the souree and origin of all evil—a 
theory whieh seems necessarily to imply that 
God is the author of sin. [Calvinism.] 

SUPREMACY, PAPAL. An authority, partly 
spiritual and partly temporal, which the Bishop 
of Rome elaims to exercise over the clergy (and, 
through them, over the laity) of the whole world. 
It is claimed on the ground that the Bishops of 
Rome are, in the fullest sense, sueeessors of St. 
Peter, that they therefore inherit all the authority 
whieh was given by our Lord to that holy Apostle, 
and that the authority so given constituted St. 
Peter the supreme deputy of Christ. Henee 
the Popes elaim to be, as representatives of St. 
Peter, the supreme spiritual sovereigns of the 
world. 

There is no trace of any sueh claim as this 
being advaneed by the Bishops of Rome, nor of 
any sueh authority being exercised by them until 
several hundred years after the death of St. Peter. 
At the Council of Nicsea [a.d. 325] a patriarchal 
authority over the churches of the “provinee” or 
“ eparehate ” of Rome is deelared to be customary 
[cruvTj^es], and a similar privilege is therefore 
deelared to belong also, as an “ancient custom,” 
to the Bishops of Alexandria and Antioeh. But 
there is no indication whatever in the convocation 
of that eouneil, in its deerees, or in any writings 
contemporary "with it, that up to that time the 
Bishops of Rome had exercised any authority 
beyond that of other metropolitans. Until then, 
the Church of Rome had only an honorary pre¬ 
cedence allowed to it; and although, on aceount 
of the greatness of the see, the fraternal intercourse 
which existed between the churches of different 
countries had often taken the form of applications 
to Rome for information and adviee, and of letters 
from Rome of warning and of eensure, yet in this 
there Avas no concession of authority to Rome; 
and the very writers who used words of largest 
import regarding her prccedeney—such as Irenmus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian—shewed in their writ¬ 
ings, as well as in their aetions, that submission 
to her was by no means recognised as a duty. 
On the establishment of Christianity as the re¬ 
ligion of the Empire, however, the Bishop of 
Rome rose at once to the rank of a great accredited 
functionary. He was the first Christian in the 
first eity of the world, and that city was legally 
Christian. Within a very short time after this 
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official recognition of Christianity as the religion 
of the Roman Empire, we find its metropolitan 
bishop assuming a much more important position 
thou had ever before been assigned to him; and 
from that time his claims to supremacy began to 
be developed. 

The course of its development was marked by 
the change of the fraternal admonitions and appli¬ 
cations for advice, into a system of formal appeals 
toan acknowledged jurisdiction; the lineal descent 
from St. Peter, and the primacy of St. Peter being 
gradually put forward to supply the authority for 
that jurisdiction. Disputes in other churches 
were referred to the see which was first in rank, 
and its bishops gradually increased their power, 
sometimes by an honest defence of the right, 
sometimes by a dexterous management of the 
cases presented to them. "When an officer of 
high standing is frequently chosen to be an arbi¬ 
trator, he easily passes into a judge. 

1. At the Council of Sardica [a.d. 347] a 
definite appellate jurisdiction was given to the 
Bishop of Rome. In the third Canon it is ordered 
that if any bishop was dissatisfied with the judg¬ 
ment given in any case on which he was tried 
within his own province, he might honour the 
memory of the Apostle Peter by writing to the 
Bishop of Rome, who, if he thought good, might 
order a fresh trial, and name the judges before 
whom it was to take place. 

This canon (though of no authority, since it 
was made after the Eastern Bishops had left the 
council, and was never ratified) shews plainly 
that the "Western Bishops were at that time ready 
to submit to the supremacy of Rome. The power 
of the emperors was exerted on the same side. 
Valentinian I. decreed that every bishop should 
possess the right of appeal to Rome, and that 
every metropolitan should be bound to appear 
when cited [Baronius, ad An. 381, n. 2]. Valcn- 
tinian III. decreed that all bishops were bound 
to appear before the Bishop of Rome upon citation 
[Ibid, ad An. 445, n. 9], this latter decree 
establishing indeed almost an absolute judicial 
supremacy in the Holy See. 

This system of appeals encroached, it will be 
at once perceived, upon the powers of metro¬ 
politans and their provincial synods. Much resis¬ 
tance was made by the metropolitans, who were 
not disposed to surrender their prerogatives, so 
that the papal authority remained for some time 
indefinite; nor was the appellate jurisdiction of 
Rome fairly established until the pontificate of 
Gregory, a.d. 590-604. 

2. An appellate jurisdiction might have ex¬ 
isted without other interference in the affairs of 
the churches. But the Romish notion of supre¬ 
macy was different: and that notion was strength¬ 
ened by the peculiarity of the Romish patri¬ 
archate proper, or vicariate of Rome, in none of 
whose ten provinces was there a metropolitan. 
As the office of metropolitan could not be abolished 
the aim of the popes was to make the holders of 
the office delegates of Rome. It was in this way 
that their encroachments began in Illyricum, 
Siricius appointing the metropolitan of Thessa- 
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lonica his delegate to rule the province. Leo 
followed this precedent, not resting, however, his 
title to supremacy on his patriarchal power, or 
on the claim of the "Western Empire to the alle¬ 
giance of Illyricum, but grounding it on the uni • 
vcrsal dominion which belongs to the successors 
of St. Peter. Upon the same ground Siricius 
had affirmed that Rome was the head of the 
Church in Spain. Early in the fifth century 
Zosimus interfered in Gaul, and here wc meet 
that limitation in the power of the metropolitan 
which was so constantly insisted on afterwards. 
Zosimus recognised the Bishop of Arles as metro¬ 
politan, but reserved to his own hearing the 
greater causes. His epistle begins authoritatively, 
“ Placuit sedi Apostolic*.” And under Hilary 
Romish supremacy was established in Gaul, the 
Gallican bishops in their private contests seeking 
the support of Rome. 

The subjugation of metropolitans was signifi¬ 
cantly marked by placing on their shoulders the 
yoke of the pallium. Hallam says, “ Pelagius 
II. had, about a.d. 580, sent a pallium to the 
Bishop of Arles, perpetual vicar of the Roman 
See in Gaul. Gregory I. had made a similar 
present to other metropolitans. But it was never 
supposed that they were obliged to wait for this 
favour before they received consecration until a 
synod of the French and German bishops held at 
Frankfort in a.d. 742, by Boniface, a legate of 
Pope Zachary. It was here enacted that, as a 
token of their willing submission to the See of 
Rome, all metropolitans should request the pal¬ 
lium at the hands of the Pope, and obey his law¬ 
ful commands. This was construed by the popes 
to mean a promise of obedience before receiving 
the pall, which was changed in after times by 
Gregory VII. into an oath of fealty.” Gregory 
thus completed the destruction of the liberties of 
provincial churches, so that the Pope was to be 
not merely the supreme, but the sole ruler of the 
ecclesiastical body, the one bishop of the whole 
Church, all other bishops being only his deputies 
or vicars. [Jurisdiction.] 

This perpetual control was maintained by 
legates. The metropolitans, as wc have seen, were 
generally accredited as the Pope’s vicars ; yet as 
they could not but entertain some regard for the 
liberties of their own churches, and sometimes 
desire to regain their own rights, legates a latere 
were sent, suspending the office of the ordinary 
vicars, with an unbounded power over the 
churches where they resided. To such an extent 
did papal despotism proceed, that by a constitu¬ 
tion of Alexander II., whose adviser was Hilde¬ 
brand, no bishop in the Catholic Church was 
permitted to exercise bis functions until lie had 
received the confirmation of the Holy See. 

The Papal supremacy was riveted upon Eng¬ 
land for several centuries by the selfish acts of 
the Herman dynasty, whose interests were much 
furthered by it. But during the times of the 
Planteganet dynasty there was a steady current 
of resistance to it, which was only hindered from 
coming to a climax by the troubles and weakness 
consequent on long civil wars. “ If any one will 
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look down along the line of early English history, 
he will see a standing contest between the rulers 
of this land and the bishops of Home. The 
Crown and Church of England, with a steady 
opposition, resisted the entrances and encroach¬ 
ment of the secularized ecclesiastical power of 
the Pope in England. The last rejection of it 
was no more than a successful effort after many 
a failure in struggles of the like kind ” [Manning 
on the Unity of the Church, p. 361, ed. 1845]. 

The course by which this continuous resistance 
filially culminated in the entire repudiation of 
the Papal jurisdiction is thus summed up by a 
recent historian of the Reformation :— 

“1. In 1531 the clergy in Convocation peti¬ 
tioned the King for an Act of Parliament by 
which the payment of annates should be abol¬ 
ished ; suggesting that if the Pope resisted the 
operation of such an act, England should with¬ 
draw from obedience to Rome. This declaration 
was nearly contemporaneous with the recognition 
of the royal supremacy by Convocation. 

“ 2. A provisional act was passed in conse¬ 
quence, embodying the wishes and the sugges¬ 
tions of the clergy. This Act [23 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 20] did not come into operation for nearly 
three years, the King meanwhile endeavouring, 
but in vain, to bring about an amicable arrange¬ 
ment on the subject with the Pope. 

“3. In 1532-3, an act was passed abolishing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the See of Rome, 
and vesting it in the archbishops, bishops, and 
other ordinaries of the Church of England. But 
by the ‘Act of Submission,’ which shortly fol¬ 
lowed, a final appeal was permitted to the King 
in Chancery. 

“ 4. In 1534, the influence of the Pope in the 
appointments to English sees, and the profit 
which lie derived from it, received its final death¬ 
blow from an act [25 Hen. VIII. cap. 20] which 
forbad the payment of first-fruits to him, and 
defined the manner in which bishops were in 
future to be appointed, by a pro forma election 
of the person nominated by the King in letters 
missive accompanying the conge d’elire. 

“5. In the same year an act was passed [25 
Hen. VIII. 21] confirmed by another in 1536, 
by which, although all that had been done by 
the Pope in previous times was allowed to stand 
for the sake of the vested interests involved, no 
further authoritative documents from him were 
to run in England. 

“ 6. Finally, the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, the Universities, and all the clergy of 
England, endorsed—as they had suggested—the 
Acts of the State, by declaring that ‘ the Bishop 
of Rome has no greater jurisdiction conferred on 
him by God in this kingdom of England than 
any other foreign bishop.’ 

“ Thus the jurisdiction of the Pope was finally 
abolished in this country, being transferred in 
spiritual things to the local episcopate, in tem¬ 
poral things to the Crown. TVliat is called 
‘Roman Catholic Emancipation’ has led to a 
restoration of it, by sufferance of Parliament, 
over that part of the nation which belongs to the 


Roman Catholic sect; but the Church of England 
has rejected it once and for ever” [Blunt’s Reform, 
of Ch. of Eng. i. 277]. 

SUPREMACY, ROYAL. A constitutional 
prerogative belonging to the Crown of England, 
by right of which the Sovereign exercises a cor¬ 
rective jurisdiction over all members of the 
Church of England. 

This ancient—and, indeed, inherent—right of 
the Crown was much encroached upon by the 
popes and their delegates during those ages in 
which the Roman pontiffs were able to carry into 
practice the Ilildebrandine theories of their juris¬ 
diction, but the constitutional struggles of the 
Reformation epoch brought about its entire re¬ 
storation, and it is now established on a statutory 
foundation by 1 Eliz. cap. 1, sec. 17, which enacts: 

“ That such jurisdictions, privileges, superiori¬ 
ties, and pre-eminences, spiritual aud ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or 
authority hath heretofore been, or may lawfully 
be, exercised or used for the visitation of the 
ecclesiastical state and persons, and for reforma¬ 
tion, order, and correction of the same, and of 
all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities, shall for 
ever, by authority of this present Parliament, be 
united and annexed to the imperial crown of this 
realm.” 

In the “Act of Supremacy” passed during the 
reign of Henry VIII. the sovereign is styled 
“ the only supreme head in earth of the Church 
of England, called Anglicana Eeclesia,” but this 
Act [26 Hen. VIII. cap. 1] was repealed by 1 
& 2 Phil, and Mar. cap. 8, sec. 4, and the re¬ 
peal was confirmed by 1 Eliz. cap. 1, sec. 4, the 
title being in use only from the year 1534 to 
1553, and having been entirely dropped since the 
latter date. The style permanently expressing 
the Royal Supremacy is that of “ supreme gover¬ 
nor over all persons and in all causes, ecclesias¬ 
tical as w r ell as temporal within his [or “her”] 
dominions.” 

At the time of the Reformation the two 
points in which the Royal Supremacy was specially 
asserted and maintained were these :— First, that 
no English subject has the right of appeal from 
the Crown of England to the Pope of Rome; and 
Secondly, that no laws can be passed by the 
clergy in their Convocations without the consent 
of the Crown. These two points were statutorily 
established by the “ Act of Appeals” [25 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 21], and by the “Act of Submission” 
[25 Hen. VIII. cap. 19], which, since their 
revival in the first year of Queen Elizabeth, have 
never been called in question. 1 

In recent times the point of chief interest 
associated with the Royal Supremacy is its exer- 
eise in the final decision of ecclesiastical causes. 

1 The consideration and construction of canons ecclesi¬ 
astical lies within the ordinary power of Convocation, sit¬ 
ting for that purpose by the sovereign’s license : but legal 
status is given to them by assent of the Crown in letters 
patent “publishing and promulgating” them. The 
action of the Crown in the matter is very clearly shewn 
by the letters patent which form the prefix and supple¬ 
ment to the Canons of a.d. 1G03. 
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This is a development of the prerogative which 
arose out of the system of papal appeals foisted 
on the Church of England during the Middle 
Ages. The ancient course of appeals from a 
lower to a higher judge in ecclesiastical causes is 
set forth by the eighth of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon [a.d. 11G4], which is as follows:— 
Ab Archidiacono debit procedi ad Episcopum, 
ab Episcopo ad Archiepiscopum, et si Archiepis- 
copus defuerit in justitia exhibenda, ad Dominum 
Regem perveniendum est postremo, cujus mandato 
eontroversia in Curia Archiepiscopi terminetur; 
ita quod non debeat ultra proccdi, absque assensu 
Domini Regis” [Wilkins’ Concit. i. 435]. The 
Archbishops’ Courts were thus the final court of 
appeal in each province, the Crown interfering 
with them only in the form of a “ mandamus,” if 
the archbishop refused to hear the cause. An 
opening was, however, left by the last words of 
this constitution for appeals to the Court of 
Dome, if permission was given by the CroAvn: 
and though such permission was often refused, 
there is no doubt that appeals were often made 
down to the sixteenth century; and until they 
were entirely forbidden by the acts for restraint 
of appeals, the first of which [24 Hen. VIII. cap. 
12] was passed in the year 1533. Thereupon, 
for a time, the Archbishops’ Courts remained the 
final courts of appeal, except in cases touching 
the King, when the Upper House of Convocation 
in each province was substituted; but in the 
following year [a.d. 1534], the “Act of Submis¬ 
sion ” established an appeal to the King in 
Chancery, causes so carried up to him being 
heard by a special commission delegated by the 
Crown for the purpose, and hence called the 
“Court of Delegates.” This court of delegates 
continued to be the highest court for ecclesiastical 
causes for three centuries, but in the year 1832 
it was abolished, and its jurisdiction transferred 
to the Sovereign in Council by 2 & 3 Will. 
IY. cap. 92. By a subsequent Act [3 & 4 
Will. IV. cap. 41], a “Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council” was substituted for the 
Sovereign in Council, and this still remains 
the highest court for the decision of ecclesiastical 
causes. 

To the above view of the supremacy of the 
Crown, it may be added that much confusion of 
ideas respecting it has arisen from failing to dis¬ 
tinguish between the working of the Royal pre¬ 
rogative and the working of Parliament. The 
Sovereign’s position, as supreme governor over all 
persons and in all causes in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, is well defined, and strictly limited by 
statute. Another supremacy has, however, sprung 
up in England, that of Parliament, which claims 
to exercise authority over everything civil and 
everything ecclesiastical, and which frequently 
overrides old constitutional principles in Church 
and State, substituting others of a novel, and 
perhaps opposite, character. The constitutional 
form of the Royal Supremacy never comes into 
serious conflict with any vital principles of Church 
authority, but there is much danger of such a 
conflict in the arrogant form which is sometimes 
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assumed by the supremacy of Parliament. [Juris¬ 
diction. Joyce’s Civil Power in its relation to the 
Church. Blunt’s History of the Reformation, i. 
c. 4. Pusey on the Royal Supremacy . Gladstone 
on the Royal Supremacy .] 

SURSUM CORDA.‘ This liturgical relic of 
the Primitive Church appears in the Greek 
Liturgies in the form "A vw cryw/xev to,'-; KapSias, 
"E^o/xev tt/oos tov K vpiov, the Latin versicle and 
its response being “ Sursum Corda, Habemus ad 
Dominum.” 

The “Sursum Corda” is referred to by St. 
Cyprian, in his treatise on the Lord’s Prayer [a.d. 
252], where he says, “ It is for this cause that the 
priest before worship uses words of introduction, 
and puts the minds of the brethren in prepara¬ 
tion, by saying, £ Lift up your hearts ;’ that while 
the people answer, ‘We lift them up unto the 
Lord,’ they may be reminded that there is nothing 
for them to think of except the Lord.” [Cyp. 
de Orat. 20.] St. Cyril of Jerusalem, a century 
later, also comments upon them in these terms : 
“ After this the priest cries aloud, ‘ Lift up your 
hearts.’ For truly ought we in that most awful 
hour to have our heart on high with God, and 
not below, thinking of earth and earthly things. 
The priest then, in effect, bids all in that hour 
abandon all worldly thoughts, or household cares, 
and to have their heart in heaven with the mer¬ 
ciful God. Then ye answer, ‘We lift them up 
unto the Lord;’ assenting to him by your avowal. 

. . . Then the priest says, ‘ Let us give thanks 
to the Lord.’ For in good sooth are we bound to 
give thanks, that He has called us, unworthy as 
we arc, to so great grace; that He has reconciled 
us who were His foes; that He has vouchsafed 
to us the spirit of adoption. Then ye say, ‘ It is 
meet and rightfor in giving thanks ye do a 
meet thing and right; but He did, not a right 
thing, but what was more than right, when He 
did us good, and counted us meet for such great 
benefits.” [Cyril, Catech. Led. xxiii. 3, 4.] 
These versielcs are also referred to by St. Chry¬ 
sostom \cle Euch., de Pcenitentui], by St. Augus¬ 
tine \_de Dono Perseverant. xiii.], and by Ccesarius 
of Arles [Horn. xii. xvi.]. 

SUSPENSION is a censure inflicted on a 
clerk, designed for remedial purposes, and taking 
away from him for a fixed time, or until he 
repents and makes satisfaction, the right of exer¬ 
cising his sacred functions in his office or benefice. 
The term is not earlier than the fourteenth century, 
but the discipline is far more ancient. Traces of 
it are found in councils of the sixth century; in 
some cases, as of an ordination before the canoni¬ 
cal age, suspension was a penalty inflicted owing 
to the fault of another, as Ilonorius III. sus¬ 
pended a deacon until lie should have attained 
the canonical age. There are three kinds of 
suspension: [1] ab ordine, where a clerk cannot 
exercise his ministry; [2] ab officio, where he is 
forbidden to exercise it in his charge or cure; 
[3] a beneficio. where lie is deprived of the re¬ 
venues of his benefice and any control over it. 
In all these cases the incumbent retains his order, 
rank, and benefice in distinction to the penalties 
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of solemn deposal and degradation, by which lie 
forfeits all rights of his order and benefice. De¬ 
posed is a degradation from which on repentance 
the person punished may be restored; irregular¬ 
ity is where a person is deprived of the exercise 
of the order which he holds, and also of promo¬ 
tion to one higher; interdict is where a person 
is forbidden to enter within a church door for a 
certain time. 

Suspension is either total or partial: that is, 
[1] it may involve temporary deprivation of both 
orders and benefices, or one or the other; or [2] 
it may touch only certain orders or an office 
separable from a benefice. Suspension in one 
church is continuous in all others ; if it is inflicted 
for breach of duty in a lower order, it does not 
affect the discharge of the duties of a higher order, 
although if it suspend from lower orders received, 
it precludes the reception of the higher. Sus¬ 
pension must be inflicted only in cases which do 
not merit deposal, and those which can be pun¬ 
ished adequately by its infliction. Every clerk 
is amenable to it, and specially where public 
rumour ascribes to him some crime worthy of 
deposal, in order that the charge may be sifted. 
All persons who can excommunicate can suspend. 
Suspension must be preceded by a monition, and 
its cause must be stated in the formal act; “foras¬ 
much as you have been proved to have committed 
such and such things, therefore we suspend you 
from the office and execution of your orders.” To 
disobey a sentence of suspension involves the 
greater excommunication; it involves irregular¬ 
ity , except in the case of minor clerks. Every 
act of jurisdiction, such as absolution, is null and 
void during suspension, if it has been publicly 
announced, but the ministration of Holy Baptism 
or of Holy Communion is valid. 

Suspension is removed by absolution, by re¬ 
vocation of the sentence, by expiry of the time 
of its continuance, by dispensation. [Andre, Du 
Droit Ganonique , i. 943 ; ii. 1110. Maillane, Du 
Droit Ganonique, v. 352.] 

SWEDEHBORGIAHISM. A very peculiar 
school of mysticism which has been gradually 
congealing into a sect, and which originated with 
Emanuel Swedberg, popularly known as Sweden¬ 
borg, in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Among its adherents Swedenborgianism is known 
as “the Hew Church,” or “the Church of the 
Hew Jerusalem.” 

Swedenborg was the son of a Swedish Lutheran 
bishop of a noble (though not properly a titled) 
family, and was born at Stockholm in the year 
1688. He was a man of high education and 
great powers of research, and pursued the study 
of philosophy and the physical sciences with such 
industry that his writings on those subjects fill 
as many as twenty-seven volumes. He was, 
however, a great theorist, and his logical faculty 
was, to say the least, imperfectly trained. This 
latter defect seems to have characterized Bishop 
Swedenborg also, for his ideas respecting the 
Holy Bible went to the extreme extent of disap¬ 
proving the use of any names not taken out of 
its pages. 
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When he was far past the meridian of life, 
Swedenborg gave up his philosophical studies 
and all secular pursuits, and devoted himself to 
the development of what he believed to be a new 
revelation; his extremely ready pen being hence¬ 
forth given up to theology. “ I have been called,” 
he wrote, “ to a holy office by the Lord Himself, 
who most graciously manifested Himself before 
me, His servant, in the year 1745, and then 
opened my sight into the spiritual world, and 
gave me to speak with spirits and angels, even as 
I do to this day. From that time I began to 
publish the many arcana which I have either 
seen, or which have been revealed to me, concern¬ 
ing heaven and hell, concerning the state of man 
after death, concerning true Divine worship, and 
concerning the spiritual sense of the word, besides 
other things of the highest importance conducive 
to salvation and wisdom” [Letter to Hartley, a.d. 
1769]. He retired from the service of the King 
of Sweden, with a full pension, after having been 
in office for thirty-one years; and from thence¬ 
forth, until his death in the year 1771, he looked 
upon himself as the inspired prophet of the “ Hew 
Church.” His Arcana Ccelestia, a mystical ex¬ 
position of Genesis and Exodus, in eight quarto 
volumes, was published between a.d. 1749 and 
1756. It was, like his other works, written in 
Latin, but was translated some time afterwards 
by Mr. Clowes, rector of St. John’s, Manchester. 
Two years after its completion he wrote five works 
containing what professed to be a newly revealed 
Eschatology, his information on the subject of the 
unseen world being alleged to be founded on his 
experience of several visits there, and on his 
communications with angels and departed spirits. 
Just before his death he printed his True 
Christian Beligion, or the Universal Theology of 
the New Church, which was translated by Mr. 
Hartley, rector of Winwick, in Horthumber- 
lancl, one of the earliest of the English Sweden- 
borgians. When he lived in England his resi¬ 
dence was in the East of London, near to the 
then Swedish chapel in Princes Square, Katcliffe 
Highway, where he lies buried. 

Swedenborg did not form a sect, but rather 
tried to do what Comte has since attempted, to 
found a new philosophy of religion, which should 
be absorbed by all sects and schools of thought, 
and assimilate them to his ideal of the “ Hew 
Church.” But after his death the influence of 
his writings began to extend, and a small com¬ 
munity of his followers formed themselves into 
a sect in the year 1788, with a meeting-house 
in Great Eastcheap, London, and under the 
leadership of a Clerkenwell printer named Robert 
Hindmarsh. During the three quarters of a 
century which has since elapsed, the number of 
English Swedenborgians has never reached five 
thousand, but the writings of their founder have a 
certain attraction for many minds, and influence 
large numbers who do not actually join the sect. 
A Swedenborg Society was founded in the year 
1810 for the publication of his writings, and it 
is chiefly by means of this Society that the sect 
is kept up. In late years they have adopted a 
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somewhat magnificent ritual, adapted from that 
of the Church of England and of the Lutheran 
communities. In Germany his mysticism has, at 
times, found many followers. Jung Stilling [a.d. 
1740-1817] reproduced his spirit-seeing preten¬ 
sions, and Oetinger [a.d. 1702-1782] mueh of 
his theosophy. Hagenbach says that Sweden¬ 
borg’s ideas “ spread over a great part of Ger¬ 
many” [Hagenb. Hist, of Bocir. see. 277] “in the 
eourse of the eighteenth century.” 

Swedenborg was not eonsciously an impostor, 
but a dreamy mystic, with such an overpowering 
self-eonseiousness as led him to believe that his 
religious speculations were speeial revelations: 
in which sense they are also accepted by his 
followers, lie was probably, also, in some de¬ 
gree insane, for he professed at times to be so 
surrounded with spirits, visible to him, that he 
eould scarcely find room in his study to move 
about among them. His peculiar mystieism seems 
to have been, at first, a reaction from Lutheran 
Solifidianism, and was all along very mueh 
coloured by his scientific speculations. He was 
extremely bitter against the dogma of Justifica¬ 
tion by faith alone, which he looked upon as pro¬ 
vocative of Antinomian immorality; but he 
erroneously considered belief in that dogma to be 
a result of belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. 
His Antitrinitarian theories were similar to those of 
the followers of Praxeas and the early Sabellians, 
as regards the Person of our Lord, viz. that the 
One God appeared, at the time of the Inearnation, 
in the form of Christ; and the Holy Spirit he 
regarded as the Spirit of redeemed humanity. 
Among his other strange opinions, Swedenborg 
held that the Seeond Advent of our Lord had 
already eomc to pass, the Last Judgment having 
taken plaee in the year 1757, when the former 
heaven and earth, that is the Old Church, passed 
away, and all things entered upon a process of re¬ 
novation through the foundation of “ the Church 
of the Hew Jerusalem.” He explained that 
Christ had not come hi person, but “ in the power 
and glory of the spiritual sense of His Holy Word, 
whieh is Himself.” This Second Advent was 
effected by means of His servant Emanuel 
Swedenborg, before whom He manifested Him¬ 
self in person, and whom He filled with His 
Spirit to teach the doctrines of the Hew Church 
by the word from Him.” The resurreetion of the 
dead he interpreted as merely the emancipation 
of the living soul from the dead body, the 
disembodied souls of good men becoming angels 
immediately after death, or (if not perfectly good) 
after passing through an intermediate state of 
purgatorial existence. 

It may be doubted whether Swedenborg ever 
made acquaintance with Catholie theology, an¬ 
cient or modern. His speculative mystieism 
looks very mueh like the result of long and deep 
original thinking in a mind biassed by Lutheran 
education in early life, and some tineturc of ma¬ 
terialistic philosophy in later days, but wholly 
nnaequainted with any theology except that 
eurrent among the Lutherans of his time. [Diet, 
of Sects and Heresies.] 
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SYMBOL. A primitive name for the Creed, 
whieh is found, among other earlier writers, in 
St. Cyprian [Ep. 76], Euffinus [Be Symbol o], 
St. Augustine [Be Fide at Symbolo], and St. 
Hilary [Be Trin. xii.]. The ecelesiastical origin 
of the term is much disputed, but its most 
probable meaning was that of a contract, or bond 
of our faith. [Creeds.] The term is also occa¬ 
sionally used for the “elements” used in the 
celebration of the Eucharist. 

SYHCRETISM. Syncretism was a word 
eoined by the inhabitants of Crete, a turbulent, 
quarrelsome race, who when any common danger 
threatened them acted pro tempore as hearty 
allies; “and this,” says Plutarch [vii. 910, ed. 
Eeiske], “ was ealled by them crvy/q^Ticr/xos.’’ To 
derive the word therefore from o-vyKepdvvvpi, and 
to make it equivalent to “ Eclecticism,” is a mani¬ 
fest error. It is a word that not unfrequently 
occurs in the writings of the German reformers, 
who, however greatly they varied among them¬ 
selves, opposed a closely united front to the eom- 
mon foe. They learned it however first from 
Erasmus [Adag. Amicitia\ who made use of the 
expression in writing to Melanehthon, “ sequum 
est nos quoque o-vyKpyri^iv” [Oorp. Ref. i. 77]. 
These tactics were commended by Bucer, Zwingli, 
Camerarius and Melanehthon [Carp. Ref i. 917, 
ii. 485 ; Opp. Zwinglii, vii. 390, viii. 577 ; Opp. 
Melanch., Wittemb. iv. 813], and raised the ire 
of Ursinus, “ Syneretismus enim quidam et con- 
spiratio est contra Deum et Christum ejus” [Op>p. 
Ursin. ii. 305]. In the sixteenth century the 
word was “ mediae significationis,” and both used 
and abused. Where the union that it denotes 
was praetieal, the term was adopted readily in a 
good sense; where such was impossible it was re¬ 
pudiated, as a name for all that was lax and un¬ 
principled. In the seventeenth century [a.d. 
1645] George Calixtus, a Lutheran divine of the 
University of Helmstadt, professing a deep venera¬ 
tion for primitive tradition, proposed the union of 
all who agreed in the fundamental verities of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and to treat all other doctrines as 
non-essential, his great aim beingunionof churelies 
and a wide toleration. He was violently attaeked 
by the two opposite parties, the Romanist call¬ 
ing him Calvinistie, the Lutheran reviling him as 
a Papist, and both parties agreed in corrupting 
the term Syncretist into “ Sunde-Christ,” “ Sin- 
Christian.” Grotius had already imagined a 
similar fusion of religious thought in one eom- 
mon Christianity. The fight of Syncretism con¬ 
tinued till a.d. 1686, the year in which Calovius 
died. The term may be held to apply to any 
■well meaning but weak attempt to eornbine in 
one system opposite and contradictory theologieal 
opinions. The Jesuit Erbermann, in his EipyviKov 
Catholicum, says that Calixtus endeavoured not 
only to unite discordant religious views in one 
body, but religions also themselves that were dia¬ 
metrically opposed to eaeh other; “ foris eipf]vi} 
intus e/Kvvhs,” as Dannhauer described it. [Mys- 
terium Syncretismi Betecti, 1648. Calovii, IT. 
Syneretistica. Herzog’s art. by Henke. Ilal- 
lam’s Introd. to L. H. Fur. II. iii. 18.] 
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SYNOD. The term ervvoSos is interpreted by 
Cyril the Grammarian as erwaywyr?, o-uveAewis, 
iro\ A<3v Trapovcrla. In classical acceptation it 
signifies a iravqyvpis, public feast, &c. It was 
used by the LXX. in 1 Sam. x. 5, for a 
“band” or “company,” Jer. ix. 2, for m2Jh “as¬ 
sembly ;” and by Synnnachus in Psa. lxxxii. 1, 
for msjb “congregation,” and Joel i. 14, “ solemn 
assembly.” In the Apostolical Constitutions [v. 
19] it denotes the assembly of the faithful : while 
in the Apostolical Canons [Ap. Canons, III.] it 
is first ordained that a “synod” of bishops shall 
lie held twice in the year [can. xxx. Councils, 
]>. 158]; from which time the Councils of the 
Eastern Church were always termed “synods.” 

The history of the principal Councils down to 
that of Chalcedon, a.d. 451, has been given in a 
former article; the present will epitomize the con¬ 
stitutional history of synods. 

Synods may be arranged under eight heads :— 

1. (Ecumenical, to which all bishops and 
principal dignitaries of the Church were sum¬ 
moned ; the Bishop of Pome, as “ Primus inter 
pares,” presiding either in person or by his 
legates. But a synod ceased to be oecumenical if 
prematurely stopped, or if it failed to carry its 
objects out to a definite conclusion, or if its de¬ 
liberations were interrupted by violence, as was 
the case in the “ Eobber ” or false Council of 
Ephesus, a.d. 449. 

2. General, either of the Eastern or 'Western 
Church; such was the Council of Constantinople, 
a.d. 381, which was raised to oecumenical rank 
by the assent of the Western bishops who were 
absent. 

3. National synods, as African, under the 
primacy of the Bishop of Carthage; Spanish, 
under the Archbishop of Toledo; or Syrian, under 
the Patriarch of Antioch. 

4. Provincial, under the metropolitan and his 
suffragans. 

5. United synods of several provinces, the 
incumbent of the principal see of the province in 
which it is held presiding. 

6. Diocesan synods of the bishop and his 
clergy. 

7. Casual synods, such as the uvvoSosiv Sp- 
povcrai of Constantinople, to which the patriarch 
summons “ pro re nata” any bishops who chanced 
to be present in the metropolis. 

8. Mixed synods of clergy and laity, by no 
means unfrequent in the Middle Ages, which 
were summoned and presided over by the king. 
SucliAvas the Conference at Streneshalch [Whitby, 
a.d. 664], at which the Abbess Hilda was pre¬ 
sent ; as was her successor AElflcda, daughter of 
King Oswy, at a Northumbrian Council. These 
synods were frequently divided into two cham¬ 
bers, the prelates and nobility being separated, 
and the former alone taking cognizance of purely 
ecclesiastical questions. The result of these de¬ 
liberations was usually embodied in a royal decree 
or constitution. 

Local synods were summoned by the prince, 
or by the ecclesiastical head of the district or 
province, or in the case of a mixed synod by the 
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incumbent of the principal see. (Ecumenical 
synods were originally convened by the emperor, 
who was generally present either in person or by 
deputy; as in the first eight oecumenical synods, 
all of which were held in the East. The seventh 
of these was summoned by the Empress Irene, 
at the instance of the Patriarch of Constantinople 
[Xic. II. a.d. 787]. The custom of providing 
travelling expenses, equipages and maintenance 
from the royal exchequer dates from the example 
set by Constantine at the Council of Nice. Some 
of the synods summoned in later times by the 
Popes have been called oecumenical, but are only 
to be regarded as such in a very qualified sense. 

The constituents of diocesan synods were [a] 
those whom the bishop was obliged to summon ; 
[5] those whom the bishop might, if he pleased, 
cite; [c] those who were only summoned for 
some special purpose: all however who were 
cited were bound, if possible, to appear. Citation 
to general synods reached the suffragan bishops 
through the metropolitan, who appeared attended 
by a select few of those named. It was a pecu¬ 
liarity of the African Church that not only the 
ordinary clergy, but the laity also were present at 
its synods, though they had no voice either in 
deliberation or in voting. In later times the 
same practice was allowed in the Spanish and 
Gallican Churches. 

At the Synod of Antioch [a.d. 264-5], which 
condemned Paul of Samosata, bishops attended 
with their priests and deacons [Euseb. H. E. 
vii. 28] ; but they do not appear to have voted. 
He was judged by his peers. In synods of the 
succeeding century priests and deacons were also 
present, the latter not being allowed to sit; and 
in some few instances they signed the synodal 
decrees and acts immediately after their bishop, 
who added optu-as, or “ definiens,” to his subscrip¬ 
tion as marking his right of voting. Priests who 
were the representatives of absent bishops had 
equal rights with the episcopal members. The 
notaries employed were usually deacons, though 
laymen were also employed. Learned men also 
were occasionally summoned as assessors. Thus 
Thomas Aquinas w T as cited to the fourteenth 
General Council by Gregory X. 

It is impossible to deny that precedence was 
allowed in general synods to the bishops of Pome 
and their legates ; and Ilcfele shews that they in 
general presided \Cuncil. i. p. 25-37] ; the only 
true exceptions being the Council of Constanti¬ 
nople [a.d. 381], which was not originally oecu¬ 
menical, being composed only of Eastern bishops. 
There Mcletius, Patriarch of Antioch first, and on 
his death Gregory of Nazianzum, and afterwards 
Neetarius, presided. Also the fifth General Council, 
at which neither pope n or emperor w ere represented. 
Eutycliius therefore, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
directed its proceedings. In the Council of Nice, 
Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, Avitli Yitus and Vin- 
ccntius, Iioman presbyters, ivere the ivpoiZpot of 
whom Eusebius speaks, and represented the 
Poman bishop [F. Const, iii. 13]. Gelasius of 
Cyzicum, AVTiting in the next century a history 
of the Council of Nice, says, “ Hosius occupied 
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the place of the Bishop of Borne at Vice, having 
the two Roman presbyters Vito and Vinccntius 
as his assessors” [Act. Cone. Nic.\ Their signa¬ 
tures accordingly were first in order, taking pre¬ 
cedence of all superior patriarchs and metropoli¬ 
tans [Hcfele, i. p. 37]. All the "Western councils 
after the eighth General Synod were held under 
the presidency of the popes or their legates. The 
acts of oecumenical councils were ratified con¬ 
jointly by imperial as well as pontifical autho¬ 
rity [ijefele, i. 38-43]. After the eighth General 
Council the papal influence was paramount, the 
imperial becoming scarcely perceptible. 

The question whether the authority of an oecu¬ 
menical synod ranged above or below that of the 
Pope was first opened out by the Councils of Con¬ 
stance [a.d. 1414-18] and Basle [a.d. 1431], which 
declared for the collective voice of the Church, 
the Gallican Church having since maintained this 
decision. Pope Eugenius IV. however reversed 
the decree by a special constitution of September 
4th, 1439, in the Council of Florence. Synodal in¬ 
fallibility is claimed on the authority of John xvi. 
13, xiv. 26; Matt, xxviii. 20, xvi. 18; Acts xv. 
28. The same Councils of Constance and Basle 
decided that an immoral or heterodox pope might 
be deposed ; which, however, Bellarmine restricts 
to the case of heresy, whereby the Pope would 
cease to belong to the Church, from whence im¬ 
morality alone cannot expel him [Bcllarm. De R. 
Pont. ii. 30; De Cone. ii. 19]. Another impor¬ 
tant alteration was introduced in the Council of 
Constance; that the voting which hitherto had 
been conducted numerically, owing to the great 
preponderance of Italian bishops, should be by 
nations. The Italian, Gallican, German, Spanish 
and Anglican nationalities represented single votes, 
although the majority decided the voice of each 
nation. A division also of the council into four 
great committees was a great improvement as re¬ 
garded the dispatch of business : these discussed 
matters of faith, the peace of the Church, reform, 
and miscellaneous business. At Trent the council 
recurred to the old numerical system of voting, 
but discussed everything in committee, so that 
each question Avas virtually settled before it was 
put to the vote in the aggregate meeting. The 
solemnities to be observed on opening and closing 
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a council are prescribed in detail by the fourth 
canon of the fourth Council of Toledo [Harduin, 
Cone. i. 6, iii. 580]. 

The earliest collections of synodal acts were 
those of Merlin, Paris, 1523; Crabbe, Cologne, 
1538,and a second edition 1551; Surius, Cologne, 
1567 ; Binius, Cologne, 1606, 1618, and Paris, 
1636. TkeAcfe of the General Councils, with an in¬ 
troduction by the Jesuit Sirmond, appeared at 
Borne, 1608-1612, and formed the basis for 
succeeding compilations, but omitted, by Bel- 
lannine’s advice, the acts of the Council of Basic. 
The Collectio Regia, Paris, 1644, greatly enlarged 
and improved them, and extended to thirty-seven 
folios. This was succeeded by the collection 
commenced by the Jesuit Labbe and completed 
by Cossarb, and published at Paris, 1674, in seven¬ 
teen folios; to which Baluze prepared a supple- 
• ment in four vols., the first of which only was 
published. The Jesuit Harduin’s edition, profit¬ 
ing by the labours of preceding editors, appeared 
at Paris in 1715, in twelve folios, but had a hard 
struggle for existence in its first years, owing to 
the editor’s maintenance in the dedication of the 
Bull Unigenitus, and the consequent opposition 
of the Janscnists. It is an invaluable collection 
of synodal literature. Coleti’s edition appeared 
at Venice, 1728-1734, in twenty-three folios, with 
two additional volumes of supplemental matter; 
enlarged subsequently by Mansi, 1748-1762, in 
six folios. Mansi’s subsequent Florence edition 
of 1759, in thirty-one folio volumes, is far superior 
to all preceding collections, being enriched with 
many valuable notes and dissertations. It unfor¬ 
tunately reaches only to the fifteenth century, and 
being incomplete has no kind of index. 

The acts of British and Irish Councils have 
been published by Spelman, London, 1639-1664; 
and more completely by "Wilkins, London, 1734, 
in four folio volumes. [Cabassutius, Not. Concil. 
Labbe, Synopsis H. Concil. Walch, K. Ver- 
samml. Fabricius, Bibl. Gr. Migne, Diet. d. 
Cone. Suicer’s Thesaurus, art. crwoSos. • Bing¬ 
ham, Eccl. Antiq. II. xvi. xvii., XVI. i. Dupin. 
Cave. Ceillier. Salmon. Hefele, Goncilien 
Gesch., from whence the above account has been 
principally drawn.] 
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TALMUD. The Talmud is essentially the 
ground on which J udaism is built. If this basis 
were swept away the entire fabric would crumble 
into ruin. The history of the Talmud is the 
history of the people since the days of Ezra to 
that of the final completion of Gemara, at the 
close of the fifth century of the Christian era. 
The people had borne with them from the Jordan 
to the Euphrates very much the same character 
as the tribes that Joshua led into the land of 
promise. But three generations of captivity 
wrought a greater change in their nature than 
had been effected by twelve times that number 
of generations in the preceding ages, and new 
features were developed through contact with 
Magianism, the germ of which we seek for in 
vain in the Law and in the Prophets. The great 
men raised up by Providence to lead the Jews back 
to the land of their inheritance stamped upon 
them an apparently indelible character. A minute 
interpenetration of the whole daily life of Judaism 
by the principles of the Law was the object at 
.which Ezra and Nehemiah aimed, and a scrupulous 
observance of its precepts, with Messianic hopes, 
for the future, became the spirit of Judaism. As 
Moses represented the Law and the Prophets, 
so Ezra is the type of Talmudic and traditional 
religion. Ritualistic observance, in its most 
minute particulars, was made binding on the 
people, the bearings of the Law were readjusted 
by Halacoth, while a more spiritual instruction 
was called forth in Midrashim, or Scriptural ex¬ 
pository addresses, under the Great Synagogue 
[b.c. 530-320], The order of Scribes (Sopherim) 
was devoted to public instruction. It was the 
foundation of Rabbinism. Their dicta are quoted 
in the Talmud (Dibre Sopherim) as of higher 
import than the Law, and their successors were 
mentioned by our Lord as still sitting in “Moses’ 
scat.” Their office grew out of a precept of the 
Law, that stands in immediate connection with 
the Shema, “Hear, 0 Israel!” [Dcut. vi. 6-10] 
whereby each man was bound to make himself 
acquainted Avith the Law, and serve as a guide to 
others. The learned body of men that hence 
greAv up were separate from the “people of the 
earth” only by their great erudition: socially 
they were engaged in every kind of handicraft. 

The Tanaim, or teachers of traditional lore, 
succeeded the men of the Great Synagogue [b.c. 
320— a.d. 190]. The Jcavs had sheAvn con¬ 
siderable plasticity since the exile in adapting 
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themselves to various phases of life. Many 
families of Israel had dispersed among the most 
thriving cities of the civilized Avorld, and their 
rulers, dreading any hankering after pagan ways, 
hedged them in by a system of traditional prin¬ 
ciples and constitutions deduced from the writ¬ 
ten Law by succeeding generations of Tanaim. 
These Halacoth, the groundwork of the Mishna, 
were applications of the La\v to the living habits 
and religious iustinets of the people. The causes 
that led to their embodiment in the Mishna are 
found under that heading [see also Midrash]. 
The Mishna is the foundation of the Talmud, 
though this name is often restricted to the 
Gemara, Avhich, together Avitli the Mishna, forms 
the Talmud properly so called. The Mishna not 
having exhausted its material, the surplusage 
Avas collected by Rabbi Chaia and Rabbi Hoshaia 
in a compilation termed Tosaphta, “addenda:” 
passages of Avhick, eited afterAvards in the Gemara, 
are introduced Avith the distinctive Avord “ Tana,” 
‘ he teaches,’ meaning Judah the Holy, the com¬ 
piler of the Mishna, or by “ vetani ’aleh,” ‘ there¬ 
upon it is taught.’ The Baraitha, or “Extrava- 
gantes,” as lying AAuthout the letter of the Mishna, 
is quoted more indefinitely by the heading 
“Tanu Babbinan,” ‘our Rabbins have taught;’ 
“Tani chada,” ‘a certain one has taught;’ “Tan- 
nia,” ‘we have a tradition;’ or “Mathnitha,” ‘it 
is a Mishna ;’ and these passages contain doctrine 
that is authoritative, unless traversed by the text 
of some Mishna. The books Sifra a Midrash on 
Leviticus, Sifri on Humbers and Deuteronomy, 
and the Mechiltha on Exodus are of the Baraitha. 
These outlying Avorks, with the Mishna, formed 
subjects for daily discussion among the schools 
of Palestine and Babylou. After the date of the 
Mishna the teachers were no longer termed 
“ Tanaim,” but “ Amoraim,” or speakers; the 
Amora having been the Tana’s mouthpiece to the 
class, as the Methurgeman, or interpreter, in the 
days of the Great Synagogue. The Avord “ Eitli- 
mar,” ‘ it is said,’ serves to introduce the Amora’s 
utteranee in the Gemara. This addition, in due 
course, from “Gamar,” ‘to make complete,’ denotes 
the completion of the AAdiole code of the JeAvish 
Lrav, Avhether Avritten or traditional. The Mishna 
contains in shorter theses a digest of the Avhole 
body of JeAvish civil and ecclesiastical laAv, 
framed upon the Hilkoth of the Avise, and authori¬ 
tative Midrashim; the Gemara consists of more 
discursive comments on the various Mishnaioth, 
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as expounded by different doctors of the rab¬ 
binical schools. It contains also the main body 
of Haggadoth, of which the Mislma has com¬ 
paratively little. These Haggadoth have been 
collected and published, with a commentary, by 
Samuel Jafe Venice, 1590], to which Lowe 
added a glossary of terms [Berlin, 1725]. Hence 
then in course of time it became absolutely 
necessary that this aftergrowth should be com¬ 
mitted to writing. The addition of these com¬ 
mentaries on the Mislma, obtained principally 
from the school of Tiberias, constituted the “ Je- 
rushalmi” Talmud. The compilation of this work 
thus formed of Mishna and Gemara is assigned by 
tradition to Rabbi Jochanan ben Eliezer, otherwise 
known as Bar Haphclia, the blacksmith’s son. 
It was probably commenced by him about a.d. 
260, but completed by succeeding hands, a.d. 
340. It is termed in the “Babli” Talmud “the 
Doctrine of the land of Israel,” and “ the Gemara 
of the sons of the West.” The Gemara is an 
elaborate discussion in Socratic form on the words 
of the Mishna; its meaning is cleared, and an¬ 
tagonisms are resolved [Jarchi]. But the Jerusa¬ 
lem Gemara was incomplete. Of the six Mishnic 
Sedarim only four were elaborated: Zeraim, Moed, 
Hashim, and Xezikin. The treatise Hidda is 
also added, and sundry fragments in keeping with 
the similar addenda of the Mishna. The language 
of the Jerusalem Talmud is Mishnical Hebrew, 
with a rough strain of the Western Aramaic 
dialect of Palestine, shewing how rapidly the 
language had degenerated since the date of Judah 
the Holy. This also gives probability to Jost’s 
conjecture, that one reason why the Mishna was 
ever written, contrary to the precept of the 
elders, was that the Hebrew language might be 
preserved from total deterioration. The text of 
the Mishna was kept in close accordance with 
that of Judah the Holy, from which the Baby¬ 
lonian departed under the corrections of Eastern 
Gemarists. But the Jerusalem Gemara was not 
sufficiently exhaustive, or altogether outspoken 
on the subject of Christianity. A second Gemara 
therefore was put forth at Babylon, which with the 
original Mishna forms the authoritative Talmud, 
the growth of many centuries. If the Jerusalem 
Talmud is of uncertain origin this was not the case 
with the “ Talmud Babli,” It was the work of 
Rabbi Aslii [Isaiah] ben Simai, who was born at 
Sora, a.d. 351, and the term Talmud was first 
accredited in the name by which he Avas dis¬ 
tinguished, “ Master of the Talmud ” (Morch 
Talmud). But matter still went on accumulating. 
At the early age of twenty-three Ashi was ap¬ 
pointed head of the school of Sora, and a long 
rectorship of fifty-two years gave him time for 
the preparation of the Eastern or Babylonian 
Gemara. His rise was coincident with the fall 
of the school of Tiberias, Avhicli never again rose 
to eminence; and the oppressed Jews of Pales¬ 
tine then migrated in large numbers to Sora and 
Pum-Baditha. 1 His first care was to enlarge the 

1 So named from its position on the debouchment 
(Pfim, mouth) of the canal (Baditha) of communication 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
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school buildings, and to attract to it students; 
and Sora soon became the high school of Babylon 
and the most renowned seat of Rabbinism in the 
East. He then undertook the formidable task of 
reducing to order the entire body of traditional 
law. In every year from a.d. 370, at the great 
feasts, he assembled the most learned men among 
the Jews of the East, and questioned them with 
respect to their traditional practices and exposi¬ 
tions. A vast mass of material thus came under 
his hand. Hext, in every half-year, he took a 
particular treatise of the Mishna, and set down 
the various data furnished by his class as current 
in their respective localities. Thus he went 
through the Mishna section after section, the 
testimony of the majority being decisive, and 
rough hewed out the Babylonian Gemara. Tlio 
Jerusalem Gemara, as the Abbe Chiarini observes, 
shews by internal evidence that it was written for 
an agricultural community, that of Babylon for a 
nation of merchant traders. The Mishna being 
composed of sixty-three treatises, the work was 
spread over thirty years. At the end of this period 
he revised the entire collection, carefully correct¬ 
ing errors and supplementing omissions, during 
twenty-two years, so that when he died in his 
seventy-fiith year, the Gemara, as it now stands, 
had been created by him, with the exception 
of a small remnant of matter that was added by 
his friend and helpmate in the work of recension, 
Rabbi Abina. Other rabbinical testimony [Rabbi 
Gedaliah, ShaUlieleih HaJckabala, and Sherira 
Gaon, Juchasiii\ asserts that the Gemara was only 
completed by Rabbi Jose in the twenty-fourth year 
of his rectorate at Pum-Baditha [a.d. 500]. But 
in any case Rabbi Ashi was to the Babylonian 
school what Jehudah the Holy had been to that 
of Palestine. He created the Mishna, Rabbi Ashi 
the authoritative Gemara. Each, therefore, was 
distinguished by his own peculiar title of honour; 
Jehudah was Rabbi or Rabbenu, Ashi was Rabban. 
The Massechtoth Ketanoth, or minor treatises, form 
an appendix to the Gemara. They are seven in 
number, to which are sometimes added “ Hilkoth 
eretz Israel,” directions for slaughtering meats, and 
a commentary by Rabbi Hathan on the Treatise 
Aboth, in lieu of its Gemara, which is Avanting. 

The language of the “Talmud Babli” is de¬ 
based with foreign and barbarous terms and 
grammatical solecisms in a much higher degree 
than its Western predecessor. The Haggadic 
narratives resemble more closely the vernacular 
Aramaic, sheAving their origin in ordinary folks- 
lorc. The Halacoth are in Mishnic HebrcAV, 
carrying evidence of higher date. The style is so 
exceedingly concise as to make the sense that it 
contains a microscopic study. The difficulties 
indeed of the Gemara are so great, that no one 
need expect to master them thoroughly Avho has 
not draAvn in Gemara Avith his mother’s milk. 
The study of the Talmud presumes a thorough 
knoAvlcdge also of the HebreAv Bible, a single 
word often indicating an entire passage. The 
wonderful moral confusion of the Talmud, the 
ndxed character of Avhich may be detected in every 
page, is nowhere more strikingly exemplified than 
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in the prayer put "by the Gemarist into the mouth 
of Babbi Nechoniah ben Hakkana [Derachoth, 
28, b.], on entering the school, or Beth Midrash, 
and quitting it again in the evening. In the 
morning, the prayer runs : “I beseech Thee that 
no scandal may occur through fault of mine, 
and that I err not in matters of Halaeah, so as to 
eause my colleagues to exult. May I not call 
impurity pure, or purity impure; and may my 
colleagues not blunder in matters of Halaeah, that 
I may have no cause to triumph over them.” The 
prayer is worthy of an honest rabbi, and there is 
something of the publican’s humility in its senti¬ 
ments. The evening prayer is wholly that of the 
harsh and arrogant Pharisee : “ I thank Thee that 
Thou hast given me my portion among those who 
have a seat in the Beth Midrash, and that Thou 
hast not cast my lot among those who sit in the 
corner. I early rise, and they early rise; "but I 
rise to the service of the Law, they rise for 
vanity. I labour, and they also labour, but I 
labour and reeeive a recompense; they labour, 
but reeeive nothing. I hasten, and they also 
hasten; but I hasten in the direction of the world 
to come, they hasten towards the pit of destruc¬ 
tion.” The sweet water and hitter can scarcely 
have flowed from the same souree. Mahomet, 
notwithstanding his antipathy for the Jews as a 
people, borrowed many of his ideas and expres¬ 
sions from the Talmud, as shewn by Geiger [ Was 
hat Mahonimed aus clem Judenthume genommen ]; 
while its medieal lore was largely drawn upon 
by Averroes and Avieenna. 

Such then is the Talmud. In its origin it was 
the result of an almost neeessary development. 
Starting with the axiom that the law of Moses is 
binding on the children of Abraham in every 
generation, its preeepts have been applied to the 
changing habits and customs of the Jews in dif¬ 
ferent ages and under various elimates—by a 
literal interpretation when possible, otherwise on 
the ci-pres principle, rarely by giving a new 
direction to its enactments, as instanced under 
the Hillel regime. It is this application of the 
Law to the needs of Jewish society, by a proeess 
slow and gradual, that has made each sueeessive 
stage of development, in Jewish opinion, more 
valuable than its predecessors. Thus if the Law 
has been likened to water, the Mishna, which 
gave a later direction to its precepts, is as wine ; 
and the Gemara, declaring as it does the sense in 
whieh the Mishnie Hilkoth are to be taken, is as 
hippocras. It is not that the Law is less, or that 
the traditional decisions and expository matter 
are more sacred, but the latest phase of judicial 
interpretation is the most binding; and where 
the rule of action is clear and decisive, no ante¬ 
cedent utterance need trouble the inquirer. Yet 
the Talmud has always been antiquated. It has 
never known the sunshine of youth. It has still 
been the mouldering moss-grown ruin. In its 
origin it presupposed vital action where there 
was nothing but death ; Temple service with the 
Temple hopelessly in ruins, “ not one stone upon 
anothersaerifieial rites that were impossible 
without an altar, and for whieh certain prayers 
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were suostituted, carefully numbered out, and 
made binding on the individual in lieu of public 
offering. To the Jews of the dispersion it spoke 
in like manner of duties that eould only be. dis¬ 
charged in ancient Palestine. It bound, indeed, 
eaeh shred of Judaism in its position; threads 
crossing each other, and decussating in every com¬ 
munity throughout the world, formed web and 
woof that enveloped every part of the system as 
in a tabernacle, coarse in nature but beyond mea¬ 
sure strong. The Talmud stood at first on holy 
ground, and its ordinances were framed accord¬ 
ingly ; the observance of which has beeome im¬ 
possible within the boundaries of Gebal and Am¬ 
mon and Amalek. But nothing can be more 
completely out of place than strict Talmudism 
amid the complications of modern soeiety; it is 
impossible to make its precepts eonsist with the 
social and political duties of the highly educated 
Jew. Our Lord, Who came not to destroy the 
Law but to fulfil it, has pointed out those modes 
of dealing with the Law in its higher and more 
spiritual bearings, that in the end must be accepted 
by Israel as his truest wisdom. Babbinism, which 
before the completion of the Talmud possessed the 
organism and plastie energy of life, has beeomesince 
that date stiff and stark as a petrifaction. There is 
no longer any room for freedom of ■will or indepen¬ 
dence of judgment. Everything must be made 
square with the “ oral law.” 

The following is a brief conspectus of the con¬ 
tents of the Talmud:— 


Sedarim. 

Massiehtotll. 

reraldm. 

Mishnaioth. 

Seraira 

11 

75 

654 

Moed 

12 

88 

681 

Kasliim 

7 

71 

572 

N’sikin 

10 

74 

689 

Kodashini 

11 

91 

590 

Taliaroth 

12 

126 

1001 


63 

525 
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The chequered fortunes of the Jewish people 
in Europe have caused MSS. of the Talmud to 
be rare. The late Dr. Pinner, after a six years’ 
search through the libraries of Europe, eould 
find only one that was complete in all its parts ; 
it was written in the fourteenth century, and is 
preserved in the Eoyal Library at Munich. An¬ 
other that belonged to Eeuehlin is defective, and 
is part of the Grand Ducal Library at Carlsrulie. 
The libraries of Spain have yielded no copies to 
the plunderer; but the Polish Jews, who only 
give their daughters in marriage to competent 
Talmudists, may possibly be able to produce 
MSS. of venerable antiquity. The Talmud has 
been repeatedly printed, but the same eauses 
that have made the MSS. so rare have thinned 
down the earliest editions. Separate treatises 
were printed as early as a.d. 1464 at the press of the 
Soncini. The first complete edition of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud was worked off by Bomberg at 
Venice, a.d. 1520, in twelve large folio vols. 
Froben followed, a.d. 1579, with the Basle edition. 
In the next eenturies editions appeared at Cra- 
eow, 1603 ; Lublin, 1617-22 ; Amsterdam, in4to, 
1644, and other places down to 1847, in which 
year the Venetian edition was published. It is 
a copy of the uncastrafed text; for in rnanv of 
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tho earlier editions all passages hostile to the 
Christian religion, as well as the entire treatise, 
Avoda Zara, were earefully expunged by the een- 
sor. Tho eopy formerly owned by Selden, still 
preserved in the Eodleian Library [II. Arch. 
Seld. 7-19], appears by its numerous erasures to 
have been prepared for the press. The first im¬ 
pression of the Jerusalem Talmud appeared at 
Yeniee soon after the Babylonian, a.d. 1523; an 
earlier edition without date was printed at the 
same place by Bomberg. 

Four excellent translations of the Mislma 
exist; that of Surenliusius in Latin ; of Abraham 
ben Ruben in Spanish [160G, Yeniee]; of Rabe 
in German [G parts 4to, 17G0, Ausbaeh]; and 
that of Jost in German [G vols. 4to, Berlin, 1832]. 
Several of the treatises are to be found in an 
English form; sueh as the Sliabbath and Eruvin 
by Dr. Wotton, a.d. 1718; the Pirke Avoth in 
the Jewish Prayer Book by Rabbi Young ; and a 
volume of selected treatises by the learned Rabbis 
De Sola and Raphall. The Freneh translation 
of Beraehoth by the Abb 6 Chiarini is also of 
great use; the general reader may see in it the 
structure of the entire Talmud. Treatises of the 
Jerusalem Talmud, with Latin translations, are 
to be found in vols xvii. xviii. xx. xxv. xxx. of 
Ugolino’s Thesaurus; and in vols xix. xxv. the 
treatises Zebaehim, Menaehoth and Sanhedrin, 
from the Babylonian Talmud, also with Latin 
translations. The Yad Hakhazakah, by Mai- 
monides, in six vols fob, and the Perush Ham- 
mishna, in four vols fol., from their extreme bulki¬ 
ness are impossible books to ordinary students; 
but his prefaee to the treatise Zeraim is a valuable 
help to the rabbinieal student, as is also the intro¬ 
duction to the Tahnud by Rabbi Shemuel Hanna- 
gid. Dr. Pinner has embodied the substanee of 
these two last works in his Einleitung in den 
Talmud, Berlin, 1842. There is also his useful 
Compendium d. Talmud. Schroder’s Satzungen 
u. Gebrduche des Talm. may also be mentioned 
as a serviceable book; as also Dr. Pinner’s pre¬ 
face to the Beraehoth. A defenee of the Talmud 
is found in Salvador’s Jesus Christ et sa Doctrine. 
See also theexhaustive artiele in Herzog, Thalmud, 
and articles to be found respectively in the Quar¬ 
terly Revieio for Oetober 18G7 and in the elosing 
number of the Christian Remembrancer. 

TARGUM. When the Jews were driven as 
eaptives to Babylon, they returned to the early 
eradle of their raee. The fifty generations that 
had passed away sinee the eall of Abraham had 
made comparatively little eliange there in lan¬ 
guage. But that of the migratory Hebrew stock 
had become stained with the variation of eaeh 
soil, in Canaan, in Egypt, and again amid the 
seafaring tribes of Philistia. The written word 
at length, as in the ease of our own translation, 
gave fixity to the language. Three generations 
lived during the Captivity, and the younger stoek 
that returned were Clialdeo in their language, 
though that language only acquired its definite 
bearings after the return to the land of promise; 
but Hebrew continued to. be the saered tongue of 
Seripture, and was still used by the prophets 
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Haggai, Zeehariali, and Malaehi, with an inter¬ 
mixture of Chaldee in Daniel and Ezra. Hence 
the Chaldee or Aramaic dialeet of Jerusalem was 
not one with that of Babylon, while that of 
Antioeh on the Orontes at a later period differed 
from both. It now beeame neeessary that the 
saered books should be interpreted for synagogue 
use. This was done in the modern vernacu¬ 
lar dialeet, and traditional glosses and interpre¬ 
tations increased in number as the Hebrew fell 
more into desuetude. It was forbidden at first 
to commit them to writing [Maimonides], as in 
the ease of the Halaeoth that eventually formed 
the written Mislma; but at length they were 
written. Their use was partly for instruction in 
the Beth Midrash, or sehool, and partly for a 
guidance to the Methurgeman, or interpreter of 
the Law in publie serviee; partly also to serve as 
a eheek on the rapid influx of the hated Greek 
learning. Thus the written paraphrase originated. 
The Jerusalem Targum, as will be seen, gives just 
the idea of sueh a congeries of glosses and para¬ 
phrastic expositions on selected verses and pas¬ 
sages of the Law. Though comparatively reeent 
it was made up of older materials. As Targums 
multiplied the text has degenerated, one Targum 
being mended by another. The Targums are 
pointed in the Masoretie way, but not with the 
systematic regularity of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Buxtorf, for eorreeting the punetuation of Onkelos 
in his rabbinieal Bible, was aeeused of doing 
violence to the text. 

The word Targum means “interpretation.” 
Tirgem is “he interpreted,” and Methurgeman 
is the interpreter, ealled also Turgeman (unde 
dragoman), Amora, or “spokesman,” and more 
lately Darshan, “expositor.” The offiee of Me¬ 
thurgeman rose to primary importance, and he 
was regularly appointed to his ministry. His 
exposition was extemporaneous, but in duo 
eourse these interpretations and oral glosses upon 
the saered text were collected together, and 
formed the basis of the various Targumim. The 
Talmud speaks of sueh translations [TV. Jadaim, 
iv. 5], and prescribes tho style and language that 
is suitable for them [Geniara on Tr. Shabbath, 115 
a.]. In the same passage a Chaldee version of 
Job is mentioned as existing in the time of St. 
Paul’s instructor Gamaliel, and it doubtless must 
have been preceded by some similar exposition 
of the Law [Haverniek, Einl. i. 79]. The Targum 
beeame a neeessary aeeessory to the synagogue. 
Sections of the Law were read of convenient 
length, and then translated; the reader and the 
Methurgeman speaking “by eourse” [Zunz, 
Gottes d. V. p. 8]. But a freer seope was gradu¬ 
ally assumed, which led to the more diffuse Mid¬ 
rash, when the exposition of the Law was oneo 
more restricted by the thirteen exegetieal eanons. 
[Mishna.] Thus what the LXX. had been to 
the Alexandrian Jew, the Targum was to tho 
Aramaic. Both grew out of the same necessity, 
and in very mueh the same manner. In both 
eases the first books to be translated were those 
of the Law, as of daily administrative use. The 
synagogue service required also a translation of 
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the prophets, which in due course followed; and 
from the prophetic burthen the Darshan took the 
theme for his discourse. Our Lord's ministration 
in the synagogue at Nazareth is an exact repre¬ 
sentation of the Jervish sendee of the day. He 
“ stood up for to read,” and “ there aaws delivered 
unto Him the book of the prophet Isaiah,” Avhen 
He proceeded according to custom to expound in 
it a particular passage. The particular section Avas 
the Haphtarah, corresponding Avith the fiftieth sec¬ 
tion of the LaAv, Avhieh Avould be read on the third 
Sabbath before the Nosh Ilashanah, or commence¬ 
ment of the year Avith the November new moon. 

The Targums Avere quite beyond the reach of 
the Fathers of the Chureh, neither did the JeAvs 
apply them in controversy ; there is no room for 
Avonder therefore that Ave hear nothing of these 
Chaldee paraphrases in the ecclesiastical Avritings 
of the Primitive Church. They AA'ere of no real 
authority, and the translator of the Peshito, as a 
Christian scholar, makes no use of them. The 
later Targums rather made use of the Peshito. 

The oldest Targum is that of Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch. The author is mentioned in three 
or four places of the Talmud, but is eonfused 
Avith the Greek translator Aquila. “ Onkelos, a 
proselyte, Avrote a Targum on the LaAv” \Tr. Shab- 
bath, 8]. One account makes him a diseiple of 
Gamaliel, Avliom he buried sumptuously, having 
burned aromata to the amount of seventy min re 
[Avoda Zara , 11, a.]. Another [ Zohar , 131] 
makes him a pupil of Hillel, father of the Simeon 
avIio received our Lord hr his arms on His presen¬ 
tation [Luke ii. 25], which assigns to him too 
early a date. He AA r as probably a contemporary 
of our Lord, and Avrote his paraphrase from the 
materials that a traditional exegesis had handed 
down. The comparative purity of style, approach¬ 
ing more nearly to the Biblical Chaldee of Ezra 
and Daniel, is evidence of its high date; also 
possibly that Babylon Avas the place of its birth ; 
and the outspoken way in Avhieh it gh r es their 
true Messianic interpretation to Gen. xlix. 10 
and Numb. xxiv. 17 agrees Avell Avith the suppo¬ 
sition that it AA r as compiled on the banks of the 
Euphrates, before the accomplishment of those 
propheeies in the Saviour of mankind had been 
generally knoAvn. As a version it is elose, agree¬ 
ing almost in the number of syllables Avith the 
original, and it is far less paraphrastic than its 
successors. It has feAv Greek terms, and nothing 
AA'liatcver of Latin. The poetie passages are 
amplified, and they are perhaps the earliest frag¬ 
ments around wliieh the main eontext aftenvards 
gathered. 

The LXX. had already set the example of 
softening down the harsher anthropopathic ex¬ 
pressions of the HebreAv Bible. Onkelos took 
the same course, and speaks throughout of the 
divine revelation being made mediately by the 
Word of God [Mimra da Jah\ the Shechinah, 
glory, angel, &e. \cf. Targ. on Exod. xxxiii. 23]. 
Anything like juxtaposition of man Avith God is 
aA’oided; thus “ Behold the man is become as 
one of us” [Gen. iii. 22], becomes, “Adam of 
liimself is unity in the Avurkl,” being rendered 
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Avith equal propriety by the third as by the first 
personal pronoun. “The people believed the 
Lord, and Moses His servant ” [Exod. xiv. 31], 
becomes Avholly limited to faith in God, by in¬ 
serting “the prophesying of” Moses. In a critical 
point of vieAv the agreement of this Targum AA’ith 
ancient versions, Avhere they diverge from the 
received text, is an important mean for determin¬ 
ing the aneient text of the HebreAv Seripture; 
yet b-b.’g Xeyogava are often represented by some 
equally obseure Chaldaism, and difficulties are 
left Avithout explanation. The Philoxenus of S. 
D. Lusatta is an indispensable guide to its obscu¬ 
rities [Vienna, 1830]. Winer [De Onkeloso ] has 
given an aeeount of the known MSS. of this 
Targum. It Avas first printed at Bologna, a.d. 
1482, and it occupies a position in the Cornplu- 
tensian and AntAA’erp Bolyglotts. It is also 
printed in the Babbinieal Bibles in a parallel 
column Avith the HebreAv text. 

The earliest Targum on the historical books 
and prophets Avas written by Jonathan ben Uzziel. 
He is mentioned in the Talmud as the greatest of 
tw'enty diseiples of Hillel, who held a middle 
position betAveen thirty, on whom, as on Moses, 
the Shechinah rested, and thirty others for Avhom 
the sun might stand still [Baba. Bathra, 134, a ; 
cf. also Siicca, 28, a]. A bird flying over him 
Avhile engaged upon the Law, Avas burnt up as by 
fire; and Avhen his Targum Avas published the 
earth quaked through a district of four hundred 
parasangs, and the Bath Col AA r as heard saying, 
“Who hath revealed my secrets to the sons of 
men] ” [. Megillab , 3, a]. It is also stated, by an 
anaelironism of three centuries, that he received 
his paraphrase direct from Haggai, Zeehariah, and 
Malaehi; though this may merely mean that the 
Targum Avas giv’en Avith the original, and handed 
down traditionally 7 . Nothing for certain is knoAvn 
Avith respeet to the time at Avhieh Jonathan lived, 
for no reliance ean be plaeed on the later testi¬ 
mony of the Talmud. The styde of his Avriting 
marks a later date than the Targum of Onkelos; 
though its purity, as compared Avith the other 
Targums, still shews that it may claim a high 
antiquity. Berthold refers it to the later part 
of the seeond century, and passages that bear the 
stamp of a yet later date are probably interpola¬ 
tions. Greek Avords, e.g. rjyqiwv [Judg. ix. 13], 
are found in it, but no Latin. The Targums give 
a modern application to aneient names in Serip¬ 
ture; and in this Avay Jonathan identifies Edom’ 
Avith Home [Isa. xxxiv. 9], Gomer Avith Germany 
[Ezek. xxxviii. G], though tOJDU, as in Targ. 
Jer. Gen. x. 2, may be the true reading; still 
even these instances need not imply a later date 
than the destruction of Jerusalem. The strange 
interpolation AA’ith referenee to the host and eamp 
of Sennaeherib [Isa. x. 32] and of Sisera [Numb. 
A’. 8] Avas not found in MSS. from Avhenee the 
Complutensiantext Avas printed. And Bashi Avarns 
us [Ezek. xlvii. 19] that the text has suffered from 
all the usual eauses of corruption. Jonathan 
resoh’es poetical figures into the plainest prose, 
as aa'rs doubtless the practice of the Methurge- 
man, Avliile the later prophets in their diffuse 
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rendering assume an Ilaggadie character. 1 Like 
Onkelos he tones down all instances of anthro- 
popathia; thus the “ train ” of the Lord [Isa. 
vi. 1] becomes His “glory,” as adopted also by 
St. John [xii. 41]. Haverniek [Einl. A. T. 
sec. 80] gives satisfactory evidence of the unity of 
the several books of this Targum. Parallel pas¬ 
sages are rewritten in the same words [cf. Isa. 
xxxvi.-xxxix. with 2 Kings xviii. 13, &e.; and 
Isa. ii. 2-4 with Mieah iv. 1-3]; and the general 
likeness of the Haggadic touehes indicate the 
work of the same hand. The strange three 
hundred and forty-threefold multiple of the solar 
strength, being the eube of seven [Isa. xxx. 
20 and 2 Sam. xxiii. 4], eould scarcely have 
suggested itself to two writers. It may be added 
that the fragmentary theory of Eiehhorn, Bertliold 
and Jahn, referring the several portions of this 
Targum to different uniters, has been effectually dis¬ 
posed of by Gesenius [Comm, on Isa. § 11]. The 
writer’s Christology is of a peculiar cast. He refers 
Isa. liii. to a suffering Messiah, Who should be 
wounded for His people’s transgression and bruised 
for their iniquities, and submit for a moment to 
indignity that He might lead them on to a glori¬ 
ous destiny; an idea that was more fully worked 
up in the Talmud. Many passages are referred 
to the Messiah in this Targum which have their 
fulfilment in Christ [Gesen. on Isa. pp. 77, 78]; 
many also that have nothing Messianic about 
them are so interpreted. So again it agrees at 
times with the New Testament exegesis [Isa. 
xlii. 1 ; Matt. xii. 7], but elsewhere diverges 
[Zech. xii. 10]. The Targum Jonathan first 
appeared a.d. 1494 [Leiria], it next formed part 
of the Bomberg and Buxtorf rabbinical Bibles, 
and was adopted by the Antwerp, Paris, and Lon¬ 
don Polyglotts. Detaehcd prophecies, variously 
combined, have been printed by the brothers 
Stephanus, as also by Van d. Hardt and J. D. 
Michaelis. 

The two Targums of Jerusalem and Pseudo- 
Jonathan on the Pentateuch arc of homogeneous 
origin, and were known to the aneients as the 
Palestine or Jerusalem Paraphrase [Haverniek, 
Einl. see. 81]. The Jerusalem Targum appears 
to be a cento of marginal glosses and seliolia on 
the Targum of Onkelos; containing also Haggadic 
elements from various rabbinical sources. As 
containing legends noticed by Hew Testament 
writers [compare 2 Tim. iii. 8 with Targ. Ex. vii. 
11, and 1 Cor. x. 4 with Targ. Numb. xxi. 19], 
they may represent earlier fragmentary Targums. 
Of the two the Jerusalem Targum was probably 
the original; dealing with single words and 
isolated texts, and those in no connected order, 
to which tho Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan gave 
consistency. In this way modern critieism [Zunz, 
Gottescl. Vortr. GG-72; Carpzov, Crit. Sacr. 448] 
resolves the latter into a mere development of the 
former, which was itself a collection of glosses on 
the Targum of Onkelos. In Deut. xxxiv. the 

1 Compare Targ. on Isa. xii. 3, xxxiii. 22, lii. 7, lxii. 
10 ; Jer. x. 11, where the Chaldee text also is para¬ 
phrased, xii. 5 ; Ezek. xi. 16, xvi.; Hos. iii. 2 ; Amos 
viii. 5 ; Mie. vi. 4; Hab. iii.; Zech. xii. 11. 
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paraphrase of Jonathan is a close copy of tho 
Jerusalem Targum. In much the same manner 
the Gemara grew out of the refuse salvage of the 
Mishna. The later form cannot be earlier than 
the middle of the seventh century [Zunz, 73], 
and exhibits many intermediate marks of date 
between this period and the middle of the third. 
It mentions the Mishna, and speaks of Constan¬ 
tinople [Numb. xxiv. 19,24], Lombardy,unknown 
as a name before a.d. 570, and borrows from 
the domestic history of Mahomet the names 
Chadidja and Fatima [Gen. xxi. 2]. 

The way in wliieh MSS. vary indicates the 
patehwork character of these Targums, and the 
multiplicity of explanations that it offers on the 
authority of "K "n, 1 ‘ other Targums,” proves the 
same thing. Anthropomorphic expressions arc 
toned down as in Onkelos. Thus “ ye shall be 
as gods,” rendered by Onkelos, “princes,” be¬ 
comes in the later Targum, “ prince-angels,” 
pXQI J'JSOD; unless, indeed, the word “angels” 
come in from the margin. The stories are of the 
grossly absurd type of post-Talmudie Eabbinism; 
though some of its Haggadic myths are borrowed 
from the Gemara. Its angelology is that of the 
Cabbala, and aseribes the slaughter of the first¬ 
born in Egypt to a host of angels nine hundred 
strong; of whom Samuel was the generalissimo. 
Its description of a penal Gehenna is rabbinieally 
graphic. Latin, Greek, and Persian words are 
freely intermixed in its texture, and modem 
ethnographical names oecur in it. Its language 
is the most degenerate type of the Western 
Aramaic dialect, and abounds with barbarous 
words; as an exegetical work its only merit is 
that it is in some measure an exponent of the 
ideas of Onkelos. The style of the Jerusalem 
Targum is nearer to that of the Mishna, and the 
later Targum may be said to hold the same rela¬ 
tion to it, both in respect of language and Hag¬ 
gadic matter, in which the Gemara stands to the 
Mishna. The Jerusalem Targum first saw the 
light in print, a.d. 1518, in the Bomberg Bible; 
it was also published in the London Polyglott, 
vol. iv. The Pseudo-Jonathan Targum was first 
printed, with Onkelos, Jerusalem Targum, and 
Kashi’s Commentary, at Venice a.d. 1590, 1594; 
also in the London Polyglott, vol. iv. For 
critical information on these Targums Petermann 
should be consulted, as also Winer and Seligsohn. 

The Talmud speaks of several Chaldee ver¬ 
sions of the Hagiographa. Those that still exist 
may be divided into [1] the Targum on Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Job, falsely ascribed to Joseph the 
one-eyed [Zunz, G5], head of the sehoo-1 at Sora 
[a.d. 322]; [2] the five Megilloth—Song of Solo¬ 
mon, Kutli, Esther, Lamentations, Eeclesiastes ; 
[3] Daniel, Chronieles, and Ezra, though the 
sacred books that contain an admixture of Chaldee 
were not usually handled by the Targumist, lest 
portions that were written in Chaldee should be 
mistaken for the authoritative Hebrew text. 

[1] Internal evidence shews that tho Targums 
on these three books were written by the same 
hand [Haverniek]. Zunz limits this identity to 
time and country. That on the Psalms, which is 
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slightly polemical, shews signs of a Syriac test: 
it speaks of Constantinople [cviii. 11], and terms 
angels “ angeli,” as does that of Job [x. 5, 15, 
xx. 27, xxxv. 10; Zunz, G4]. Both the books 
of Psalms and of Job are treated in a free para¬ 
phrastic manner, and are full of Talmudic stories. 
The former borrows occasionally from the Targums 
of Pseudo-Jonathan and of Jerusalem, and betrays 
a chequered origin by its frequent indications of 
N "j"). The Targum on Proverbs is close and free 
from Haggadic trash. Its general agreement with 
a Syriac original is remarkable. Havernick [see 
also Eichhorn, Mid. ii. 106; and Berth old, Einl. 
ii. 600] accounts for this from the close word-for- 
word style of either translation, and from the 
philological analogy between the two dialects. 
Dathe’s supposition, however, that the paraphrast 
was indebted to the Syriac for aid, is probably 
correct [De Consens. vers. Chald. et. Syr. Prov. 
Soloing. The points of Syriac analogy involve 
divergence from the Masoretic text, paraphrastic 
peculiarities, additions, and “ varies lectiones.” 
Instances by way of explanation may be seen in 
Dr. Volck’s article in Herzog, Thcirgumim. 

Class [2] exhibits Targums that are more than 
paraphrases, and use rather the freer handling of 
the Midrash. They are written in a dialect that 
stands midway between the Eastern and Western 
Aramaic, such possibly as was used at an earlier 
date by the Jews of Antioch. They contain the 
same marks of a low date as the Targum of 
Pseudo-Jonathan, and are equally profuse in later 
Haggadic illustration. The Targum on the Song 
of Solomon anachronizes disgracefully, and is 
throughout an uninteresting glorification of Juda¬ 
ism. Esther has always been a favourite book 
with later Jews, though earlier Rabbinism ad¬ 
mitted it with difficulty into the canon of Scrip¬ 
ture. Hence its MSS. and Targums abound. Of 
* hese the Targum found in the Antwerp Polyglott 
is close and concise. A second and third were 
published by Tailer, London, a.d. 1655, the 
former of which [T. prius] was printed in the 
London Polyglott, the latter [T. posterius] runs 
more to legend. 

[3] The Cambridge Cod. Erpenms contains a 
Targum on Chronicles, the existence of which 
was long unknown even to the Jews. Two other 
MSS. of it exist at Erfurt and at Dresden. Its 
date ranks later than the Jerusalem Targum, of 
which it makes use, though both may have drawn 
their materials from some “ tertium quid.” 

TE'AEIOI, Perfecti. A name given in the early 
Church to communicants, those who had gone 
on to perfection through the stages of catechizing, 
baptism, and confirmation, and had now arrived 
at the climax of Christian grace, the reception of 
to reXetor, the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
The term seems to have been in use in St. Paul’s 
time, who writes bri ~ijv TeXeiorijTa (pspohyeOcL 
[Heb. vi. 1], and 2o<£iav 8e kakovyev kv rots 
reXetots [1 Cor. ii. 6]; and the latter words seem 
to shew that the full disclosure of Christian 
doctrine was made only to the baptized even 
in the time of the Apostles. [Disciplina 
Arcani.] • 
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TE'AEION. A name for the Holy Eucharist, 
explained by the preceding article. 

TEMPTATION, II«pa. Trial and temptation 
have the same meaning, “trial” being Anglo- 
Saxon, and “temptation” derived from the Latin 
“ tentatio.” The distinction made between them, 
by using one for the trial and increase of faith, 
patience and strength, and the other for seduc¬ 
tions to evil, is of modern growth, and therefore 
we find that in the Authorized Version of the 
Bible the words temptation and trial are used 
indiscriminately, sometimes with reference to the 
afflictions with which God visits men, and at 
others for persuasions to sin which Satan is at 
hand to suggest. There are five kinds of tempta¬ 
tion, of which some are of the former and others 
of the latter kind ; [1] Those whereby one man 
tempts another • [2] Those whereby men tempt 
themselves ; [3] Those whereby men tempt God; 
[4] Those whereby God tempts men; [5] Those 
whereby Satan tempts men. 

I. Temptations whereby one man tempts 

another. The intention of these may be to dis¬ 
cover excellencies, as when the Queen of Sheba 
came to prove Solomon Tretpocrcu) with 

hard questions [2 Chron. ix. 1]; or to find out 
men’s hypocrisy, as when the Church of Ephesus 
is commended for having tried (l7retpao-as) those 
who say that they are apostles and are not [Rev. 
ii. 2]; or else to discover some ground of accusa¬ 
tion, as when the Jews tempted our Lord [Luke 
xx. 23]. 

II. Temptations whereby men tempt them¬ 
selves. This, in the way of self-examination, is 
commended by St. Paul; “Examine yourselves” 
(iauTols mipd^re) “ whether ye be in the faith ” 
[2 Cor. xiii. 5] ; but a man may tempt himself 
sinfully when he presumptuously places himself 
in the way of temptation, or when he is drawn 
aside (7mpa£ercu) by his own lusts and enticed 
[Jas. i. 14]. 

III. Temptations ivliereby men tempt God. 
The Children of Israel are often said to have 
tempted God in the wildnerness when by their 
rebellion they tried His patience and provoked 
His wrath [Exod. xii. 2; Numb. x. 22; Mai. iii. 
15 ; Acts xv. 10]. The tempting of God may 
be a presumptuous trying of God’s Providence, 
as when the Devil tempted our Lord to cast 
Himself from the pinnacle of the Temple, and He 
answered, “It is written, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy Godor it may be the presuming 
on His forbearance, whereby men provoke Him to 
wrath. [Wrath op God.] 

IV. Temptations whereby God assays men. 
God tempted Abraham to prove his obedience 
[Gen. xx. 1]. He tempted Hezekiah when He left 
him to himself to try him, that He might know 
all that was in his heart [2 Chron. xxxii. 31]. 
Dean Stanley, in suggesting that Satan may have 
tempted Abraham to offer up Isaac, says, “ That 
the temptation or trial, through whatever means 
it was suggested, should in the sacred narrative 
be ascribed to the overruling voice of God, is in 
exact accordance with the general tenor of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. A still more striking in- 
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stance appears to be contained in the history of 
David, where the same temptation which in one 
book is ascribed to God is in another ascribed to 
Satan ; “ The anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Israel, and He moved David to say, Go, 
number Israel” [2 Sam. xxiv. 1]: “Satan pro¬ 
voked David to number Israel” [1 Chron. xxi. 1]. 
But for the pronoun “he” in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, the 
margin substitutes “Satan,” and such an omission 
or ellipsis is strictly in accordance with the Hebrew 
idiom, which frequently omits the subject or 
noun when it can be plainly understood from 
the context [Malan, Philosophy or Truth, p. 

150 ; Bishop Patrick, in loco\ Dean Stanley 
asserts that God would have tempted David to 
sin, but this assertion is directly contradictory to 
the words of St. James, “ Let no man say when 
lie is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God 
cannot be tempted v r ith evil, neither tempteth 
He any man” [Jas. i. 13]. The temptations which 
we receive from God are not temptations to sin, 
but trials and afflictions which are sent “ to try 
our patience for the example of others, and that 
our faith may be found in the day of the Lord 
laudable, glorious, and honourable, to the increase 
of glory and endless felicity ; or else to eorrect 
and amend in us whatsoever doth offend the eyes 
of our Heavenly Father” [Office for the Visita¬ 
tion of the SfcA - .] The temptations to which 
our Saviour alluded when He said to His dis¬ 
ciples, “ Ye are they that have continued with 
Me in my temptations” [Luke xxii. 28], were not 
the temptations of the Devil wdiieh He endured 
alone in the wilderness, but the sorrows and trials 
which He experienced from the contradiction of 
sinners and the want of faith of His disciples. 
It was in the endurance of these afflictions, as 
well as in the temptations with which the Devil 
assailed Him, that He learned His perfect sym¬ 
pathy with men, “ for in that He Himself hath 
suffered, being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted” [Heb. ii. 18]. And these 
trials are truly called temptations, for they try 
what manner of spirit we are of; for the same 
afflictions which, when meekly borne, exalt and 
purify the soul, harden yet more the hearts of 
those who murmur and repine beneath God’s 
chastening hand. 

Y. Temptations whereby the Devil tempts men. 
This is the Devil’s chosen work. He is the Temp¬ 
ter, o weiy a£w [1 Thess. iii. 5]. He tempts us 
cither by inflaming the evil lusts which lurk 
within us, or else by the positive suggestion of 
sin. In the cases of Adam and our Lord the 
temptations of the Devil were of the latter kind, 
because there were no sinful lusts in Adam before 
the Fall, and our Lord, though made like unto us 
in all things else, was without the stain of sin. 
Therefore, when the Devil came to Christ, he had 
nothing in Him [John xiv. 30]. Temptation is 
the common lot of man, and it is so by the permis¬ 
sion of God. The temptation of Job throws some 
light upon this mysterious subject. Satan eould 
not toueh Job until he had obtained the permis¬ 
sion of God, and this appears to have been given 
that Job’s uprightness and submission might re- 
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buke the pride of the evil one. The circum¬ 
stances recorded in the first chapter of Job might 
be transferred to the history of Adam, and might 
help to explain how Satan obtained permission 
to enter the garden of Eden and seduec our first 
parents to sin. Temptation was a part of the 
probation in which they failed, and henceforth 
it became a part of that probation to which every 
child of Adam is made subject. The life of the 
Second Adam was in all its particulars a reversal 
of that of the first. As sin and death came by the 
first Adam so righteousness and life eame by the 
second. The first was tempted and fell : the 
second was tempted and conquered. There was 
a similarity also in the temptation. The lust of 
the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life 
were in each case appealed to. In the case of 
Adam, the fruit was good for food, pleasant to 
the eyes, and to be desired to make one wise. 
The desire of food, the pomp and splendour of 
the kingdoms of the world, and the renown which 
any one would have gained if he had cast him¬ 
self unhurt from a pinnacle of the Temple, were 
the motives used by Satan in the successive temp¬ 
tations with which he assailed our Lord, but Christ 
obtained as complete a victory over Satan as Satan 
had done over Adam and Eve. 

The question still remains, Why, if Satan was 
overcome, should he still be permitted to tempt the 
people of Christ 1 The reason is obvious, that, as 
they are called to follow their Master in all 
things else, so also in the eombat with tempta¬ 
tion, that they may share not only the toils of 
warfare, but the glories of victory; but they who 
would be conquerors must be so through Christ 
Who helpeth them. When He encountered the 
Devil, He did so as Incarnate God, but the strength 
with which He resisted is imparted to His people, 
who are made partakers of His nature. There¬ 
fore, to those who fear temptation, the promise 
“ My grace is sufficient for thee” [2 Cor. xii. 9] 
points to the source from whence strength may 
be obtained. In the Lord’s Prayer we are taught 
to pray, “ Lead us not into temptation.” In this 
petition we acknowledge God’s supreme power 
and providence, which sets bounds even to the 
malice of the Devil. We pray [1] that we may 
not be placed in circumstances in which the trial 
might be beyond our strength. The martyrs 
prayed not for martyrdom, lest their strength 
should fail them in the hour of trial, but when it 
came they rejoiced that they were counted worthy 
of so glorious a crown. We pray [2] that instead 
of running into danger, God will remove from us 
the occasions of sin. [3] That God’s grace may 
preserve us from those sins by which we might 
try His patience and provoke His displeasure. 
[4] That we may be delivered from those afflic¬ 
tions with which God visits us : although at tlio 
same time we must be prepared to submit to His 
will, after the example of our Master, Who, when 
in Gethsemane, He prayed that the cup might 
pass from Him, added “nevertheless not My will, 
but Thine be done.” “ Wishing, not struggling 
to be free,” we may yet “ count it all joy when 
we fall into divers temptations, knowing this, 
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that the trying of our faith worketh patience” [Jas. 
i. 3; Rom. v. 3]. Lastly [5], we pray that if 
God should permit Satan to tempt us, lie will 
furnish us with strength by which we shall be 
able to resist, and that with the temptation He 
will make a way of escape that we may be able 
to bear it [1 Cor. x. 13]. Humility prompts the 
prayer, although temptation must not be regarded 
as evil, since it is the appointed probation by which 
we may prove our strength and courage. “ Blessed 
is the man that endureth temptation : for when 
he is tried he shall receive the crown of life which 
the Lord hath promised to them that love Him” 
[Jas. i. 12]. 

TEE SANCTUS. The Triumphal Hymn 1 of 
the ancient Liturgies, “ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 
God of Hosts, heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory,” &c. 

The first revelation of this “ song of the angels” 
is in Isaiah vi. 3, and it is repeated in Rev. iv. 8. 
It is an anthem constantly sung by the Church at 
her most solemn service, there being no really an¬ 
cient liturgy in which she did not “ with angels 
and archangels, and with all the company of 
heaven,” thus offer praise. 

“ The footsteps of the Ter Sanctus, to say the 
least, are found in the old prayers of the Jews” 
[Renaudot, Liturg. Orient, i. 229]. In the “ Ser¬ 
vice of the Sabbath Eve,” “ the congregation rise 
upon tiptoe three times, and repeat the words, 
‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts, the 
earth is full of His glory.’” 

In all ancient liturgies the Ter Sanctus comes 
near, but before, the prayer of consecration, and is 
sung by the choir and people. “ The pontiff w r ko 
is to celebrate approaches the altar, and praises the 
works of God, and, giving thanks for all, associates 
himself with the angels, and vociferates with them 
the triumphal hymn, the Holy, Holy, Holy: and 
the people also recite it, typifying the equality of 
peace which we shall hereafter enjoy with the 
angels, and our union with them” [Comm, of 
Symeon of Thessalonica on the Lit. of St. Chrys. 
Neale’s transl. p. xxix.]. 

The Ter Sanctus formerly concluded with the 
Avords, “ Hosanna in the highest, blessed is He 
that cometh in the Name of the Lord, Hosanna 
in the highest.” This is the case in the Liturgies of 
St. James, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, the Malabar, 
Mozarabic, and Sarum. In that of St. Clement 
the Sanctus and Hosanna are separate, and the 
Mozarabic has the further addition, “ Hagios, 
liagios, hagios, Kyrie o Tlieos.” 

Out of a multitude of authorities for the use of 
this anthem it may be sufficient to cite St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem [Gatech. Mystag. v. c. A r i.] ; St. 
Chrysostom [Horn, in Seraphim and Horn, in 
Iesa.\ It is mentioned also by St. Gregory 
Nyssen, Origen, Tertullian, and others. The 
Council of Vaison [a.d. 529] ordered, “ lit in 
omnibus missis, sive matutinis, sive quadragesi- 

1 See tlie striking words of the Lit. of St. James: 
t&v iiuvhuov vpvov rijs yeyahoTTpeTrovs aov oo^r/s ’Ka/J.irp^ 
Trj (pwvrj &Sovt a, jSowrra, So^oXoyovvra, KeKpayira, 

Kal \iyovra. So in the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, and 
others. 
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malibus, vel cjute in defunctorum commemora- 
tionibus hunt, semper Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus, 
eo ordine quo ad missas publicas, dici debeat, 
quia tarn dulcis et desiderabilis vox, etiamsi diu 
noctuque posset did, fastidium nonp>otestgenerare” 
[Martene, De Antiq. Eccl. Bit. vii. 394]. 

The “ Prefaces ” of the Ter Sanctus are very 
A r arious, being adapted to different festivals and 
seasons. But they invariably end with the doxo- 
logical form represented by the “ Therefore with 
angels and archangels,” &c. of the Prayer Book. 
In all liturgies the Preface is sung or said by the 
celebrant alone, the choir and people joining in at 
the hymn itself. Hence, in the Sarum Missal, 
folloAved by the Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552, 
the Sanctus is printed as a separate paragraph. 

TESTAMENT, NEW. St. Paul’s expres¬ 
sion, g TtaXaid Siadgng [2 Cor. iii. 14], descrip¬ 
tive of the Books of the Old Covenant, naturally 
led to the expression g xaivg 8ia0gxg to describe 
the Books of the New. The New Testament is so 
called by Origen [De Princip. iv. 1], as it is styled 
“ Novum Testamentum” by Tertullian [Ado. 
Marc. i\ r . 1]. For this use of the Latin word 
testamentum, see art. on Old Testament. 

Folkming a division apparently first employed 
by Marcion of Pontus .[see art. on Canon], the 
Books of the NeAV Testament Avere parted into tAvo 
classes, TO EuayyeAiov (or EuayyeAi/vdv), and o 
’AttocttoXos (or ’Attoo’toXikov ')—“ The Gospel ” 
and “ The Apostle.” “ The Gospel ” Avas the 
collection consisting of our four Gospels; for, 
originally, the term Gospel signified the summary of 
all Christian doctrine [e.g. Gal. i. 6, 7], no one of 
the Books proceeding from the four Evangelists 
representing that doctrine in all its completeness, 
each containing something peculiar whereby the 
other three were supplemented. Consequently, 
these Books Avere not originally styled absolutely 
Gospels; St. Justin Martyr, e.g., naming them 
a~ofJLvgp.ovevp.aTa twv ’Attoo-toXojv, just as Ave say 
“Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates.” Subse¬ 
quently, the titles “The Gospel according to (Kara) 
Matthew,” or Mark, &c. (i.e. so far as each of 
the four Evangelists imparted the one Gospel) 
became usual; but the perfect summary Avas 
called rd EuayyeAiov. 

“ The Apostle,” comprising the Apocalypse 
and the Book of the Acts, Avas made up of the 
remaining historical, didactic, and prophetical 
Books. SomeAA r hat later, the Epistles Avere divided 
into the Pauline and the Catholic: 1 St. Peter 
and 1 St. John being at first reckoned Avith the 
Pauline collection, but, since the fourth century, 
belonging to the collection designated “ the 
Catholic Epistles” ( emo-roXa'i xaOoXixal). The 
later ecclesiastical Avriters 2 explain this title as if 
it Avere simply equivalent to e-iricrToXal eyxvxXioi, 
implying that these Epistles Avere addressed not 
to particular communities, but to the Church at 
large. This, hoAvever, does not suit 2 and 3 St. 
John, although, no doubt, something to this 
effect Avas Avhat Avas intended. One can scarcely 

2 E.g., (Ecumenius, Prolegg. in Ep. Jac.; Leontius, 
De Seeds, c. 2. 
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accept the explanation of Hug, 1 that by the 
“ Catholic Epistles” we are to understand merely 
that collection which comprised the didactic 
writings of all the Apostles except St. Paul. 

For the distinction between the parts of the 
Hew Testament termed ogoXoyovgeva (“ univer¬ 
sally acknowledged”), and dvriXeyofieva (“ spoken 
against”— i.e. by some), as also for the terms 
proto- and deutero-canonical, see the article on 
the Canon. 

TESTAMENT, OLD. In 2 Kings xxiii. 21 
wc meet the expression rp-QH *1QD, “ the Book 
of the Covenant” (viz. between Jehovah and liis 
people), which is rendered in LXX. j3i/3 Aos H/s 
8uL(h'jKrjs [c/. 1 Maec. i. 57]. In 2 Cor. iii. 14, 
where Exod. xxxiv. 29 is referred to, we meet 
the expression ?) 7raAcud 8La6i']Krj. Hence, ac¬ 
cepting one of the meanings of Sta df/Kg (a will 
or a covenant) we find Tertullian using the 
phrase, “ Vetus Testamentum.” 2 He also refers 
to the “Vetus instrumentum,” and “Evangelicum 
instrumentum,”— i.e. document or public writing. 
Lactantius 3 offers an explanation of the term 
Testamentum thus used, resting on the ambiguity 
by which some expound Heb. ix. 16. A will, or 
testament, he argues, first becomes known and 
receives its value after the testator’s death; so, 
through the death of Christ, the mysteries of the 
Old Testament, for the first time, became in¬ 
telligible, and were perfectly fulfilled. 

The Old Testament is that collection of Books 
received as sacred and inspired by the ancient 
Jewish Church, and, on this testimony, accepted 
as such by the Christian Church; for, as the 
Apostle writes [Bom. iii. 2], to the Jews “were 
committed the oracles of God.” According to an 
ancient classification these Books were divided 
into “ the Law, the Prophets, and [other sacred] 
Writings”—mn, Q'S'nJ, D'3m We read of 
“the Law” in John xii. 34; of 4 “the Law and 
the Prophets” in Acts xxviii. 23 ; of “the Law, 
the Prophets, and the Psalms,” in Luke xxiv. 
44, where our Lord is the speaker. The earliest 
notice of this classification is to be found in the 
Prologue to the Book of Ecclesiasticus, where we 
read tov vogov, Kal twv irpoffnjTWv, Kal twv dAAwv. 
In this last class—entitled in Hebrew Ketliubim, 
in Greek llagiograph a, 5 the Psalms, as being 
placed first, stand for the whole. 0 This class 
comprises the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiali, and the Chronicles. “The 
Law” consists of the five Books of Moses. “ The 
Prophets ” include the remaining Books. Of this 
classification no satisfactory reason has ever been 
given: it is not noticed by Josephus, and the 
knowledge of the reasons which led to it seems 
to have been lost at a very early period. The 
common notion, borrowed from the Jewish Rab- 

1 Einlcitung, ii. sec. 603. 

2 Adv. Marc. iv. 1, 2; cf. St. August. Be Civ. Dei, 
xx. 4. 

3 Inst. iv. 20. 

4 Cf. Joseph, Dc Maccab. 18. 

5 "Ayidypacpa and ypcKpeia—see St. Epiphan. Eccres. 
xxix. 7 ; Dc Pond, et Mensar. 4. 

6 Cf. 2 Macc. ii. 13, teal ra to 0 Aavlo. 
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bins of the Middle Ages, viz., that the different 
“degrees of inspiration” under which the various 
Books ■were imagined to have been composed 
caused this distinction,—has been shewn, with 
great probability, by Ilavernick, 7 to have been 
borrowed from Mohammedan sources. [Canon.] 
THEANDBIC OPERATION [flcavfyu^ kvdp- 
■ycia]. A theological term first used in the seventh 
century, and intended to express that unity of 
operation in the Gvo natures and the two wills 
of our Lord Jesus Christ by which they act as 
the natures and wills of one indivisible Person, 
God and Man. It was called a novel term by the 
Council of Latcran [a.d. 649], and discouraged 
as such in its • fifteenth canon, which speaks of 
the “heretics” who had introduced it (ti/v ad 
avrfj 6eav8pLKiJ Kaivrjv prjcnv) : which makes it 
seem likely that it had been used by some of the 
Monothelite sect in justification of their princi¬ 
ples. St. John Damascene [De Orthod. Fide, 
Ixvi.] thus explains the term : “ The theandric 
operation then signifies this; that when God 
became Man, both His human operation was 
Divine, that is, deified, and not void of participa¬ 
tion in His Divine operation; and His Divine 
operation was not void of participation in His 
Human operation, but either is contemplated in 
connection with the other. And this manner is 
styled ‘ periphrasis,’ when a person embraces any 
two things by one expression. For as we call 
the divided cauterizing and the inflamed incision 
of a heated knife the same thing, but call the 
incision one operation and the cauterizing another, 
calling them operations of different natures, the 
cauterizing of fire and the incision of iron; so 
also, speaking of one theandric operation of Christ, 
we understand the operations of the two Natures 
to be two, the Divine that of His Divinity, and 
the Human that of His Humanity.” [Cojimuni- 

CATIO IDIOMATUM.] 

THEISM. Theism is a term of religious philo¬ 
sophy rather than of theology. It was first used 
by Kant to designate thinkers who, rejecting the 
notion of revelation, allow the controlling action 
of Providence, and believe that the Deity, having 
a personal existence, stands in a closer connection 
with us than the “ JDeus melior de tranquillitate” 
[Tertullian] of the Gnostic and of the Stoic. Theism 
then may be defined as speculative theology. It 
issues from the positive pole of speculative thought, 
as Deism, Pantheism, and Atheism, determine 
the current from the negative pole—all stand in 
voltaic connection in the laminated pile of infi¬ 
delity. There is some degree of life in the rea¬ 
sonings of the former, there is the coldness of 
death in the latter group; for Theism at least 
teaches in the positive way that “ God is,” and 
that He upholds all things in the moral as in the 
physical world by the word of His power. It in¬ 
culcates a sense of responsibility to a personal 
God, and on this foundation the superstructure 
of revealed religion may be carried up. It is the 
converse therefore of atheism. The definition of 
Theism is best given in the terms of its principal 


7 Einlcitung, Tk. i. Abth. i. sec. 00. 
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hierophant, J. H. Fichte, editor of the Z&itschrift 
fur Philosophies und Philosophische Kritik [Halle, 
1S5G, xxix. 229, and not to he confused with the 
philosopher of the same name]. He terms the 
Deity the Absolute Creator Spirit (Welt princip), 
which, he says, is no blind unconscious power 
neither falling under the category of an universal 
substance, nor of an abstract impersonal reason; 
but its correct idea is that of a Being existing of 
and for itself, absolute self-consciousness; that 
the cosmic harmony is as little dependent on 
accident and blind chance as on necessity, and 
that the marks of design which it contains shew 
that the prescribed order is highly developed and 
perfected according to the idea of the Good and 
Beautiful; that an empirical examination of the 
isolated facts of nature, by a wide induction, 
leads the metaphysical inquirer on to the sure 
idea of an absolute designing cause of all, whose 
properties thus read on the face of creation can 
only be termed Perfect Thought and a Will for 
Good. How/assuming with Descartes that the 
idea of God is innate in the soul of man, what 
are the arguments, d priori and d posteriori , that 
shew such assumption to be reasonable, and at 
the same time demonstrate the distinct person¬ 
ality of the Deity 1 for to profess belief in a God, 
and to deny His personal existence, is a virtual 
denial of His existence at all, otherwise than in 
a pantheistic sense, or as the mundane soul of 
the Stoic. Placing ourselves for the present in 
the Theist’s point of view, and applying the prin¬ 
ciples of his theodicy, or rational theology, it is 
proposed [1] to examine the various ontological 
proofs of the Divine existence by the d priori 
method ; [2] to give brief but sufficient instances 
of the method a posteriori; a subject that can 
only just be touched, where every blade of grass 
might supply its contingent; and [3] to indi¬ 
cate the more recent phases of Theism as emana¬ 
ting from Hegelianism. 

I. Ho a, prriori argument thoroughly satisfies the 
reason. Hence the method was coldly regarded 
by the severe dialecticians of the Schools. This 
shews the absolute necessity for revealed truth, 
and in tcinto it is an argument for the antecedent 
probability of a revelation. The principal argu¬ 
ments d priori are those connected with the sys¬ 
tems of Plato and Aristotle, with Anselm in the 
scholastic period, and with Descartes at the dawn 
of modern philosophy. 

The argument “ de contingentia mundi,” sug¬ 
gested by Plato \De Leg. x.] and developed by 
Aristotle [Phys. vii. 8; Metaphys. xii. 7], estab¬ 
lishes a first cause of all from the unbroken se¬ 
quence of secondary causes that are in operation 
around us. Thus Aristotle instances the pheno¬ 
menon of motion; and since all motion involves 
the idea of moving power, we get back ultimately 
to the motionless mover, kivovv aKivyrov, who 
is the originator of every other impulse, that is, 
to the idea of God. And the same reasoning holds 
good if we substitute any other series, whether of 
secondary causes or derived substance. But the 
impossibility of a perpetual chain is assumed, and 
the reasoning is philosophically defective. 
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A more satisfactory proof is that which Plato 
has founded on his universal and necessary ideas; 
which Augustine transmitted to Anselm and Male- 
branche, and which Bossuet and Penelon have 
commended to Catholic acceptance in modern 
times. The true object of science, according to 
Plato, was not the pursuit of fleeting matters of 
interest and speculation, but of those eternal 
and necessary ideas that the thinking mind is 
able to assimilate to itself, the ideas of the beauti¬ 
ful and just, the true and good; they are links 
whereby man becomes united with the eternal' 
source of all goodness and truth. This method 
has met with general acceptance; its simple truth 
commending itself to the conscience of all who 
have found points of weakness in every other 
phase of the argument a priori} 

Anselm in his Pros!ogium gives his famous meta¬ 
physical demonstration of the Divine existence in 
the following terms, faith however in the Deity 
being presupposed :—“ I believe, 0 Lord, that 
Thou art such as that it is impossible to imagine a 
greater than Thou. Can such a nature cease to 
exist because 1 the fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God V But of a truth the fool him¬ 
self when he hears these words, a Being than idiom 
nothing can he conceived that is greater, the fool' 
comprehends that which he hears: and that 
which he hears is in his intellect, even though 
he comprehends not that the Being of whom I 
speak to him has existence. For it is one thing 
to have an idea in the mind and another thing 
to conceive that it exists. Thus, when a painter 
meditates upon a subject that he is about to work 
out, he has in his intellect the idea of his work, 
knowing that the work is not really achieved; 
but when the picture is completed the painter at 
once conceives the idea of it and knows that it is 
really accomplished. The fool then is convicted 
of having in his thought, at least, that Being 
than whom nothing greater can be eonceived; 
since he comprehends these words when they are 
uttered, and that which he comprehends is in 
his intellect. But it is impossible that the Be¬ 
ing which is greater than anything that can be 
conceived should exist only in the intellect. For 
if it existed only in the intellect, one might think 
of this same Being as existing at one and the 
same time in the intellect and in reality, which 
is more than mere existence in the intellect. If, 
therefore, the Being than which nothing can bo 
conceived that is greater, exists only in the intel¬ 
lect, it follows that the being than whom nothing 
can be conceived that is greater is also the being 
than whom a greater is conceived, which is im¬ 
possible. We may conclude, then, beyond all 
doubt that the Being than whom nothing greater 
can be conceived exists at the same time in the in¬ 
tellect and in reality.” 2 “Ft hoc es Tu, Domine.” 
Further, he adds this other proof: “ It* is impos¬ 
sible to conceive that God does not exist, for by 

1 See Bossuet, Traill de VEonstenee de Dieu el de 
soi-mime, iv. 5, 6, 7 ; Fenelon, Traill de VExislenee de 
Dieu , I. iv. 3. 

2 I’roslogium , seu Alloqnium de Dei Nalura. Fides 
quccres intelleetum, c. 2, 3, 4. 
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definition God is a being such as no greater can 
be coneeivcd. But I can eoneeive a being such 
as that it shall be impossible to think that it is 
non-existent, and that being is evidently superior 
to one 'whose non-existence is conceivable. There¬ 
fore, if it be conceded that it is possible to think 
that God does not exist, there would be a being 
greater than God, that is, a being greater than 
the being than whom no greater can be conceived, 
which is absurd.” hi ext, God being everything 
that is most excellent, His attributes are methodi¬ 
cally worked out by Anselm with an unetion that 
combines the fervour of the mystic with the 
exactness of the dialectician. This argument, 
whieli however should be taken in connection 
with the principles worked out in the Monologvum 
from Augustine, lias ever sinec been a fruitful 
subjoet for discussion. It was at once attaeked by 
Gannilon, a monk of Marmoutier (Martini Monas- 
teriuin), as spokesman for “the fool;” not that he 
adopted “ the fool’s” theory, but as being unable 
to resist the temptation of breaking a lance with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. To the realism 
of Anselm he opposes the empirical spirit of con¬ 
ceptualism, and makes experience the sole basis 
of knowledge; his is altogether the sensualistie 
argument. 1 The Schoolmen in general rejeeted 
Anselm’s reasoning, ineluding Thomas Aquinas 
and Gerson, who treated it as a paralogism, “ en 
quoi ils out eu grand tort,” as Leibnitz said. 2 At 
the dawn of modern philosophy, Deseartes, who 
was no reader of books and had a considerable 
contempt for the lights of the dark ages, stumbled 
upon the same argument, having received it, as 
Leibnitz supposes, from the Jesuit College of La 
Fleche, where he was a student in his early years. 3 
Descartes reasons as follows: “I am a creature 
full of imperfection ; yet from the bosom of this 
imperfection I rise, by the energy of thought and 
heart, to the idea of a supreme perfection, possess¬ 
ing every attribute of excellence of whieh I per¬ 
ceive faint traces in my own being and in others 
around me. Whence comes to me this sublime 
conception 1 It cannot originate in my own 
weakness, neither can I diseover it in the world 
of whieh I form a part. It must come, therefore, 
from the All-perfect, Who has stamped it on my 
being, as the artifieer sets his trade-mark on the 
work of his intelligence.”' 1 This argument was 
no sooner broaehed than it met with the same 
opposition as did Anselm’s in the tenth century; 
and from such close reasoners as Hobbes, Huet, 
and Gassendi. Descartes answered very mueh as 
Anselm replied to Gannilon, that the idea of per¬ 
fection must involve the idea of existence; it is 

1 Gannilon , Liber pro Insiqncnte. For further informa¬ 
tion on this controversy the reader is referred to Boncliitte’s 
work on the metaphysical argument of Anselm; Haureau, 
II. de la Scholasliquc, I. viii.; Saisset, De Varia S. 
Ansclmiin Proslogio Argument! For tuna ; Franck, Anselm 
Dargestcllt; Billroth, De Ansclmi Proslog, cl Monolog. 
Diss. II. Crit.; and compare Thom. Aq. Summ. Thcol. 
I. qu. 2, a. 1. 

2 Kou.v. Ess. sur VEntciulm. Plum. IY. x. 7. 

3 Ibid. Bayle, however, considers that Descartes had a 
deeper knowledge of scholastic philosophy than he cared 
to avow. 

4 Medit. iii. 
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not human thought that creates any matter of 
external necessity, but the necessary existence of 
that whieh is external to it impresses itself upon 
the thought. The idea of infinity could never be 
gained by a finite being unless an infinite being 
had vouchsafed it. It is not the philosopher 
who works himself into the light that is denied 
to the rest of his raee, but the same light is 
vouchsafed to all; the idea of God is innate in 
man, and a priori reasoning only lays bare that 
whieh of neeessity is. Hence, as an infinite series 
of second causes ascends to the notion of one first 
cause, and as the various finite gradations of 
beauty and fitness imply one source of all har¬ 
mony, so the conception of the infinitely perfect 
is the symbol and guarantee of the real existence 
of infinite perfection. The cause of a necessary 
idea must have as real an existence as its effect. 
Deseartes has condensed his reasoning into the 
following syllogism: “ To affirm that any attri¬ 
bute is contained in the nature or eoneept’on of 
a thing, is to affirm that such attribute is true of 
the thing, and that it is surely contained in it; 
but neeessary existence is contained in the nature 
and coneeption of the Deity, therefore necessary 
existence is a true attribute of the Deity, or God 
of neeessity exists” [Rep. aux Sec. Obj.\ The 
metaphysical argument of Anselm, thus endorsed 
by Descartes, was aeeepted by Malebranelie, 
Bossuet, Fen el on, and Leibnitz, the latter having 
added the proof that possible and actual existence 
in the Deity are identical, the weak link in the 
Anselmo-Cartcsian reasoning. It was then sub¬ 
jected to a crucial critique by Ivant, who, how¬ 
ever he may have disposed of the syllogism of 
the Selioolmen, was unable to shake the ground 
of reason on whieh it was built up. 5 Both 
Anselm and Deseartes only spoke as Plato had 
spoken before. But where Kant has condemned 
as inconsequent, Hegel has interposed a plea in 
arrest of judgment; for a system that seemed to 
identify subject, object, thought, and being, was 
weleomcd by him as an ally. Down to the pre¬ 
sent day, therefore, from the tenth century, the 
reasoning of Anselm, borrowed in its essence from 
Augustine, has exerted its influence on the pro- 
foundest thinkers of the human raee. But it is 
impossible to deny that it has eneouraged pan¬ 
theistical reasoning ; even Fenclon is not wholly 
free from the taint. Kant thus sets out the argu¬ 
ment that lac undertakes to refute, and whieh 
was first termed by him ontologieal: “ I can form 
the notion of an All-perfect Being ; but existeneo 
is a perfection; therefore I must attribute exist¬ 
ence to this Being.” Here, he says, the idea of 
existence is arbitrarily interposed, and the added 
idea of existence is no development of the original 
laotion; it may cover integrally the subjeet and 
all its predicates, but it is in itself no predicate. 
The idea of a hundred crowns that I have, is 
identical with that of a hundred erowns that I 
have not. Further, if in accordance with the 
principles of Leibnitz, and to reduee the syllogism 
to more perfect order, it be modified by saying 

5 Compare Cousin, Logons sur Kant, p. 250 ; and see 
Fenelon, Traite de VExistence de Dieu, II. ii. 
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that the Divine existence is possible, and there¬ 
fore of necessity, possibility with Leibnitz involv¬ 
ing the inevitable reason of a thing, the syllogism 
would run thus: ‘‘Everything in which essence 
and existence are inseparable have a necessary 
being, but in God essence and existence are in¬ 
separable ; therefore God has a necessary being.” 
Here the necessity, Kant says, is of our own 
devising, and does not involve the necessary 
reality of that of which it is here affirmed. If 
God be Almighty, the predicate is inseparable 
from the subject; but what compels us to affirm 
either? It is thus that the metaphysical argu¬ 
ment of Anselm is said by one set of disputants 
to involve a “ petitio prineipii,” while by others it 
is upheld as the quintessence of subtle reasoning, 
liut the notion of supreme existence is of neees- 
sary consequence, according to the reasoning of 
the Monologium. The argument of the Proslog ion 
is based on that deduction, and the conception 
of the Deity becomes no arbitrary fiction of the 
intellect with Anselm, but a necessary result of 
reason. The a 'priori essence of the argument 
consists in proving the Divine subjective exist¬ 
ence, 1 antecedently to the objective proofs of His 
being in creation, and not in first imbuing the 
mind, prior to all notion of a Deity, with the 
verity of the Divine existence. As regards the Car¬ 
tesian view, the idea of the Deity is marked on the 
soul in characters that are indelible, and that in 
no respect originate in any faculty of the mind. 

Hegel, it has already been observed, could 
altogether assent to the ontological proof; for 
though it did not go the length of fusing together 
thought and being, it was by no means inconsist¬ 
ent with his method. Kant’s illustration, he 
said, 2 of the hundred crowns seems to be tell¬ 
ing, but it is only so in appearance; it is the 
property of the finite to have its being separate 
from its idea ; the Infinite can only be eonceived 
as existent, and conception of the notion of the 
Infinite is a true reflex of its being. 3 Schelling 
also claimed a kindred view of thought in Anselm, 
as having first indicated dimly the identity of 
thought and being; Descartes favoured the same 
view in his “ Cogito, ergo sum,” and in his argu¬ 
ment for the Divine existence from the fact of its 
notion being conceived by the thinking mind, 
lire ontological argument that Kant found faulty, 
though not altogether on sufficient grounds, was 
fully allowed by Hegel and Schelling, wdio, what¬ 
ever may have been the tendency of their respec¬ 
tive systems, were at least consistent reasoners. 
In other respeets there is the widest possible 
gulf between the reasoning of Anselm and the 
Hegelian theory of universal identity, 'which 
means pantheism. 

A different order of a priori proof is connected 
with the names of Sir I. Kewton and Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. Kewton first indicated it as so much 

1 “ Ce n’est qu’un moyen de prouver l’existence de 
Dieu a priori par sa propre notion sans recourir k ses 
diets.” [Leibnitz, Nouv. Ess. iv. 10.] 

3 Encycl. I. Log. p. i. a. 61, and Works, vi. 112. 

3 Schelling, Keuc Zeitschrift filr Spec. Physik, i. 38 ; 
Hegel, Encycl. i. 98. 
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assertion rather than proof, Clarke reduced it 
into methodical argument. The words of Kew¬ 
ton are, “Deus a: tern ns est et infinitus, omni- 
potens et omniseiens; id est, durat ab aetemo in 
mternum et adest ab infinito in infinitum ; omnia 
regit et cognoseit quoe fiunt aut fieri possunt. 
Hon est oeternitas vel infinitas; non est duratio 
et spatium, sod durat et adest. Durat semper et 
adest ubique, et existendo semper et ubique, 
durationem et spatium, seternitatem et infinitatem 
constituit” [ Princ. Sehol. gen. Jin. vers.']. Clarke 
argues here that we can conceive space without 
limit, a time without beginning or end. Keitlier 
space or time of whatever degree are substances, 
they are accidental properties and attributes ; but 
properties and attributes must have their concrete 
subject, and that subject, as regards time and 
space, is God. 4 But Leibnitz did not fail to ob¬ 
serve that time and space are in no sense to be 
regarded as attributes of the Divine Being; for 
remove the idea of both, and the idea of God 
still remains where it was. Space has parts, 
then if it be a property of the Deity, the Deity 
has parts. Time is a succession of changes. We 
never bathe twice in the same stream was a say¬ 
ing of Heraclitus, all is movement, all is flux. If 
time therefore be of the Divine Substance, it 
subjects it to change. The immenseness of the 
Deity fills all things, time and space included; 
how then can they be attributes of that substance 
that fills them ? The immensity of God is inde¬ 
pendent of space, as the eternity of God is of 
time. But time and space are a finite reflex 
image of the Infinite. An impassable gulf sepa¬ 
rates them from their origin and cause. We can 
assign to them no limits, yet space, however ex¬ 
tended, will never reach the immensity of Him 
who spread it out; time, however we multiply 
age upon age, will never sum eternity; yet the 
vastness of the one and the continued aggregation 
of the other, although they cannot give an inde¬ 
pendent testimony to the truth of the Divine 
existence, are considerations that, like everything 
else that is create, help out the proof. 

II. As the idea of the Divine existence per se 
constitutes the ontological or metaphysical proof, 
so the knowledge of God derived from the works 
of creation is the physico-tlreological proof. The 
schools, from Thomas Aquinas onwards, discour¬ 
aged the former method as generally unsuggestive 
and meagre for all whose minds have received 
no metaphysical training, whereas the rich vein 
of argument that rises to the mind under the 
latter method, 5 from the order of the world and 
the action of second and final causes, is in the 
highest degree convincing. It is therefore termed 
the argnment a posteriori, as being supplied 
by the induction of experience. The harmony 
of the works of creation is so manifestly the 
result of arrangement and contrivance and pre¬ 
determination, the mutual adaptation of one part 
to the wants of another is so clearly marked, the 

4 S. Clarke on the Existence and Attributes of God, c. 

4 ; Leibnitz, ed. Jacques, ii. 414. 

5 Compare Aristot. Analyt. Post. II. ii. ; Clem. Al. 
Strom. Y. xii. 
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even tenor of nature’s operations is so invari¬ 
able, that it can only be through a most vicious 
condition of the intellect, an airoXiOverts tov 
vorjriKov, that educated man caii fail to trace in 
them the hand of God. “ Aflirmo parum philo¬ 
sophic naturalis et in ea progressiun liminarem 
ad atheismum opiniones inclinarc; contra, mul- 
tuin philosophise naturalis, et in ca progressum 
penetrantem ad religionem animos circumferre,” 1 
The evidences of design are everywhere and in 
everything, and our perception of them is only 
limited by the limited scope of our faculties. 
Our senses without external aid can only convey 
sensations from the surface of things, and from 
immediate contiguity. But extend their range 
ever so little, and we find ourselves in a new 
world. An unlettered peasant would hear incre¬ 
dulously that vast mountain chains rise up from 
the lunar surface; that it is blistered by volcanic 
action; that it is studded over with cup-like 
hills which at some time poured forth their streams 
of liquid fire; but increase the powers of vision 
ever so little, for little enough is added by the 
most powerful telescope, and the doubter would 
see for himself a seamed surface—mountains that 
cast their shadows on the lunar plain, and craters 
that tell their own liistorv, their serrated edges 
being projected as shadows on the opposite side. 
Generally, therefore, seeing our own imperfection, 
we must be content for the present to behold the 
scheme of Providence only as through a glass 
darkly; but dark and dim as the Divine cx vr ) 
may appear, we are certain that they are only 
relatively so by reason of our imperfection, not 
absolutely in themselves. It is sufficient for us 
to trace the sure working of design, so far as our 
faculties for observing reach, in order that we 
may infer the same design everywhere and in 
everything. We must be content only to know 
in part, but that partial knowledge is pregnant 
with safe induction; it is the gauge of our ignor¬ 
ance in matters that lie beyond. 

What evidences of complicated design do our 
organs of sense present 1 The eye, for example, 
does not simply receive the impress of visible 
objects, as a mirror may receive the spectrum, 
but it exhibits so many points of adjustment to 
varying circumstances, as to be a signal proof of 
contriving wisdom ; and “the more complex any 
constitution is, and the greater variety of parts 
there are which thus tend to some one end, the 
stronger is the proof that such end was designed” 
[Butler, Serin. ii. on II. Nat.\ The pencil of 
light that falls on the outer transparent coating 
of the eye contains an infinity of separate rays ; 
and these after entering the iris pass through 
the crystalline lens, where each separate ray is 
bent or refracted to a definite direction ; and by 
some mechanical adjustment not yet well under¬ 
stood, at the exact focal distance impinges upon 
the retina at the back of the eyeball. Each ray, 
therefore, having received its proper direction, 
the entire fasciculus is projected in order upon 
the network of nervous tissue, which conveys 
the sensation to the brain, giving an exact minia- 
1 bacon, Med. Sacr., cle Athcismo. 
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ture representation of each object in the field of 
vision. Without this refraction of each indivi¬ 
dual ray they would all fall upon the retina in 
one confused mass of light; it is the refraction of 
each taken singly, and its consignment to one 
exact focal point, belonging to itself and itself 
only, that produces in the aggregate an accurate 
facsimile within of the great world without. 
Then the narrow space within which all this 
marvellous adjustment of infinite complexities 
takes place, marks the work of Him in whose 
estimate our relative ideas of small and great are 
equally nothing. 

Bays of light that stream in from a field of 
vision embracing the half of a hemisphere, are- 
depicted upon the space of less than a square 
inch at the back of the eye. Whatever propor¬ 
tion, therefore, any object on which we fix the 
eye bears to the whole field of vision, that same 
proportion does its image bear to the picture of 
the entire field projected upon the retina. • As 
the apparent diameter of the moon, for instance, 
is to the entire portion of the sky that we can 
behold at once without moving the eyeball, so is 
the image of the moon upon the retina to the 
square inch representing that sensitive surface. 
If we descend to 'the smaller animals, the minute¬ 
ness is proportionately increased. Now, by what 
chance can it have happened, not only that each 
animal should have been provided with an organ 
for converting the light of heaven into its chief 
source of comfort and happiness, but that the 
organ of vision itself should have been exactly 
adapted to its purpose by functions of such in¬ 
credible delicacy! Then, again, the crystalline 
lens is no less wonderfully designed to obviate 
one of the greatest difficulties with which the 
practical optician has to contend, the production 
of an achromatic spectrum, tinged with no adven¬ 
titious colour beyond its own. The rays of light 
being resoluble into the prismatic colours, and 
variously refrangible, on passing through a re¬ 
fracting medium, easily become sensible to the 
eye as coloured rays, unless indeed their unequal 
dispersion be met by some corrective process. 
The difficulty which the mechanic obviates in 
the peculiar composition and combination of the 
various lenses is fully met in the mechanism of 
the eye. The different humours of the eye partly 
subserve this purpose, but the corrective process 
in a far higher degree is perfected by the crystal¬ 
line lens itself. It was evidently made for this 
diffractive property of light, for it is not homo¬ 
geneous as the telescopic lens; its structure is 
laminated like a bulbous root, one coat overlaying 
the other, and these increase in density from 
without inwards, so that there is a considerable 
difference between the density of the first griunous 
gum-like layer without and the more solid 
nucleus within. It is the graduated density of 
these pellucid laminae, and the variously diffrae- 
tive character of the lens in consequence of this 
structure, which causes the rays of light to be 
passed through to the retina, subject to no other 
colouring than that of the object from whence 
they are reflected. Other instances of design 
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may be instanced in the metallic brilliancy where¬ 
with the inner coat of the eye is burnished in 
night-feeding animals as an aid to vision, and in 
the muscular apparatus of the eye, whether exter¬ 
nally shifting the field of vision as required, by 
means of the various muscles and tendonous pulleys 
in connection with it, and giving the idea of 
relative distance, and consequently of magnitude, 
by means of the angle subtended by the object 
viewed; or internally regulating the amount of 
light thrown upon the sensitive retina by means 
of tbe ciliary muscles of the iris that are them¬ 
selves affected by the action of light, and expand 
or contract the pupil in proportion to the degree 
of intensity of the rays. Every portion and con¬ 
trivance of the organ of vision is so completely 
illustrative of creative design as to cause it to 
have been said, with no rhetorical hyperbole, “ It 
is a machine of such exquisite and obvious adap¬ 
tation to the effects produced by it, as to be of 
itself, in demonstrating the existence of the Divine 
Doing who contrived it, equal in force to many 
volumes of theology. The atheist who has seen 
and studied its internal -structure, and yet con¬ 
tinues an atheist, may be fairly considered to be 
beyond the power of mere argument to reclaim.” 1 
[Brown, Phil, of Mind, Led. 28.] 

And if chance could never have assumed the 
semblance of design, neither could it uphold the 
world in the steady course which it has main¬ 
tained ever since the day of its creation. It is 
this fully as much as the marks of design that 
are patent in the face of creation, that speaks to 
us of the existence of Him Who “ upholdeth all 
things by the word of His power.” Take but a 
few of those objects which are requisite for 
everyday life. A minute deviation from the one 
standard established by Him Who gave nature 
her laws would cause utter destruction. Cereal 
grain, man’s chief subsistence, depends upon the 
stareli which it contains for the continuance of its 
species, in supplying the requisite nourishment to 
the embryo plant. When the grain is sown, the 
stareli in nature’s laboratory becomes converted 
into sugar, the pabulum of the tender germ : for 
coincident with the first growth of the cotyledon 
is the formation of a small quantity of a white 
soluble substance from the gluten named diastase. 
It is by combination with this substance that 
starch, which is insoluble in water, and therefore 
unfit to form the sap of plants, becomes converted 
into dextrin, which is highly soluble. Mix 
common starch with water containing a little sul¬ 
phuric acid, and a soluble gummy substance is 
the result, which is dextrin. This dextrin, or 
transmuted starch, is taken up by the sap into the 
plant, and acquiring from the sap an excess of water, 
or, chemically speaking, of oxygen and hydrogen 
in the definite proportion in which these elements 

1 Instances of the h posteriori argument, of varying 
interest and cogency, form the staple of the Bridgewater 
Treatises. Bell, The Hand; Buckland, Geology and 
Mineralogy ; Chalmers and Kidd, Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Constitution of Man; Prout, Chemical 
Action; ltoget, Animal and Vegetable Physiology; 
AV he well fiustar omnium), Astronomy and General 
Physics. 
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exist in water, becomes converted by a further 
proeess into sugar, the taste of which is fami liar 
in green wheat. Further, as the plant approaches 
maturity, this sugar through the agency of nitrogen 
becomes reconverted into stareli in the ripened 
grain, which is in this way prepared again for the 
manifold increase of another year; while in the 
woody parts of the plant the sugar nitrogenized 
in a similar way takes the form of cellular fibre. 
It may be added that when once the vital action 
is aroused in the seed, and the proeess of the 
conversion of its starch into dextrin and sugar 
has commenced, if the vital energy be not sup¬ 
ported continually, it wholly evaporates, and no 
art of man could quicken it again. Of this 
arrested vitality, and of the conversion of starch 
into sugar, malt is the familiar type. How we 
may bear in mind that stareli and the eliemieal 
developments of starch, dextrin and sugar, are 
only very slight modifications of the selfsame 
chemical elements. Starch and dextrin consist 
of carbon forty-eight by weight, and water sixty, 
while sugar differs from them only in containing 
a larger element of water, viz. sixty-six. Upon 
what a gossamer thread then does the staff of life 
seem to hang 1 Were it not for the first nitro- 
genized element of diastase, the embryo plant, 
though surrounded with its first food in the starch 
of the grain, could not assimilate it. Were it not 
for a further addition of oxygen and hydrogen, the 
saccharine matter so indispensable for the growth 
of the plant could not be formed, and the various 
vessels would be clogged with gum. So again, 
were it not for the presence of nitrogen, the sugar 
of the plant eould not be converted into the 
starch of the ripened grain. Miscarriage at any 
of these points would be destruction to the in¬ 
dividual, and if the defect were general the 
species would be annihilated. The quantitative 
analysis of the two kindred substances of sugar 
and starch given above will have shewn how 
easily the one type would glide into the other, if 
all depended upon chance, to the utter destruction 
of vegetable life. In the disease known as 
diabetes a vitiated modification of the propor¬ 
tional quantities of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon 
in the urea, converts it into sugar, and death is 
the certain result. 

The function of respiration supplies another 
instance of God’s providcntal care for His 
creatures. The oxygen withdrawn from the air 
each time the lungs are filled is exactly an 
equivalent in bulk to the volume of carbonic acid 
gas evolved in the ensuing expiration; that is, it 
is returned charged with its chemical equivalent 
of earbon. Hence, when the atmosphere is per¬ 
manently vitiated by animal respiration, the 
blood ceases to be properly decarbonized, and 
disease is the never-failing consequence of the 
crowded state of our large towns. In a besieged 
city as many fall from impure air as from hostile 
cartridges. How then does nature restore the 
tainted purity of the air ] By the simple law 
that the vegetable creation should require for its 
nourishment the carbonic element of the breath 
emitted by animals. While the vegetable world 
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appropriates the carbon, it evolves again from 
myriads of leaves the oxygen which is to enter 
into the animal economy through the lungs, and 
to return once more to the plant charged with its 
equivalent bulk of carbon. Further, since it 
requires bright sunshine to generate this gas by 
vegetable digestion, the rich vegetation of the 
tropics is a never-failing laboratory; and when 
emitted, the various currents of the atmosphere, 
and the known property of gaseous elements to 
diffuse themselves speedily and equally around, 
soon convey it to the destination indicated by 
animal demand. It is thus that a constant 
equilibrium is maintained between the antagoniz¬ 
ing forces of nature, and the more carefully we 
consider such instances of design and mutual 
adaptation, the more shall we find it impossible 
to see the first cause of all these secondary and 
final causes anywhere but in God. As Paloy 
lias said, “ After all the schemes and struggles of 
a reluctant pliilosoph} r , the necessary resort is to 
a Deity. The marks of design are too strong to 
be gotten over, and design must have a designer; 
that designer must have been a person; that 
person is God.” 

It remains to be seen that there is a real con¬ 
nexion between modern Theism and the Panthe¬ 
ism of Hegel. 

III. The definition of the Creator Spirit, or 
world principle, given by Fichte, that it exists 
“of and for itself,” has a definite bearing on the 
Pantheism of Hegel, according to whom the 
Divine principle is self-existent, but unconscious, 
like the Demiurge of Gnosticism, it first gains self- 
consciousness in the works of creation, and in 
the knowledge that the human intellect acquires 
of its being. Thus German Theism adopts the 
general principles of the Hegelian theory, but 
variously modifies this monstrous contradiction 
of an unconscious Deity first gaining conscious¬ 
ness in the human intelligence with which it is 
identified ; and the Theistical school only differs 
in its component elements, according to the closer 
or more remote resemblance in other respects 
to Hegelianism pure and simple. Throughout, 
the universe is represented as emanating from the 
real Being of God, as the self-objectuation, self- 
expression, self-intuition, and self-perfection of 
the Divine Essence. The cardinal point of 
difference with thorough Hegelianism is always 
the same, that the self-consciousness, and thence 
the Being of God in its subjective relation, exists 
“ of and for itself,” and does not depend on the 
world or on the presence of human intelligence. 
Its relation with Deism is rather more remote ; 
which represents the Deity as the Absolute, and 
by virtue of its absolute power, wisdom, and 
goodness, the eternally perfect Spirit, existing in 
essential opposition with the conditioned, that 
has its being only in the progressional develop¬ 
ment of the mundane principle. Theism then 
stands midway between Deism and Pantheism. 
With the former it allows the existence of an 
absolutely self-conscious being; with the latter it 
derives every phase of the conditioned from the 
Absolute. For instance Schelling, in his philo- 
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sopliical treatises, satisfies the definition of Theism 
in describing the Deity as the Lord of Being, 
“ existing of and for Himself;” but the world is 
considered by him as being developed concen¬ 
trically as it were around the Deity, which is its 
mid-point of evolution and cosmic principle, and 
as such is all but identified with the mundane 
substance. He closely touches on the confines of 
Pantheism. Ch. H. Weisse, adopting, indeed, the 
method of Hegel, but repudiating his Pantheism, 
brings into dialectical form the three principal 
methods of proof of the Divine existence; 1 the 
ontological proof, which so easily led to Panthe¬ 
ism; the cosmological proof, in antithesis with 
the former, which establishes Deism in the 
first instance, but easily encourages new forms 
of Pantheism; and the teleological proof with 
which the pure Theistical idea stands in connex¬ 
ion, and is the bond of union whereby Pantheism 
and Deism are to be, as he hopes, mutually har¬ 
monized. Everything in the world has a moral 
purpose; but the deviser of moral purpose must 
be a person ; not a personal unit in the Deistical 
sense, but a triple personification of the Divine 
unity. For the idea of personality involves that 
of relative individuality as compared with other 
individuals of the same impersonated species; 
wherefore the Deity can only be considered to be 
a Person in Triune Being. The absolute purpose 
can be nothing else than the one Divine per¬ 
sonality formally existing in temporal and his¬ 
torical actuality, it is its very presence, involving 
a necessary existence. The Second Person of this 
Theistic Trinity is the Son; the Divine imper¬ 
sonation that marks the eternal origin and real 
possibility of creation in God; that opens out 
with the opening creation, pervades it in its 
whole nature, and devotes itself to its main¬ 
tenance ; not identified with it in a Pantheistic 
sense, but ruling with sovereign authority; 
“ Self” and “ I” as God is “ Self” and “ I;” the 
very inner self-objectivity of God. The Spirit 
is the third element (“moment”), the Divine 
will, the free character of which is love and 
harmony, binding the Divine Substance in 
one. The cosmogony of this system is equally 
fantastic with its theology, and need not be 
followed out. This phase of thought is only 
noticed as exhibiting the strange phenomenon of 
a Trinitarian Theism. The intellects, however, 
that have set themselves to the task of reforming 
Hegel are of far inferior calibre to the great high 
priest of Pantheism, and the hybrid character of 
their imaginings has either the grotesqueness of 
Jacob Behmen or the repulsiveness of Feuerbach 
and Strauss. To the English reader they are 
madness without method. [Saisset, Essais de 
la Phil. Relirj.; Manuel de la Philosophie. 
Bemusat, S. Anselme de Cantorberi. Dorner, 
Gesch. d. Wissenscliaften in D. Harvey, Hist, 
and Theol. of the, Greeds. Herzog, Theismus, and 
Relit)ions PMlosoph ie. ] 

THEODICY. This term was coined by Leib¬ 
nitz in vindicating the Divine intelligence and 
goodness from the Fatalism of the Cartesian, 
1 Die Idee der Oottheit. 
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School and tlic Pantheism of Spinoza. His 
Essais de Theodicee sur la horde de Dieu, la 
liberie de I'homme, et Vorigine de mal, appeared 
at Amsterdam, a.d. 1710, as an answer to the 
sneering scepticism of Bayle. Since that time 
the term has been used in German and French 
and American metaphysical writings, the object of 
which is a justification of the Divine government 
of the world from those who impugn its wisdom 
on the score of the existence of evil and manifold 
imperfections. Three of the latest of these writ¬ 
ings are Sigwart, Da, s* Problem des Posen, Oder 
die Theodicee, Maret’s Theodicee Chretienne, and 
Pledsoe’s Theodicy, or Vindication of the Divine 
Glory as manifested, in the constitution and govern¬ 
ment of the moral world. [Diet, of Sects, Here¬ 
sies, and Schools of Thought, art. Leibnitz.] 
THEODOTIAHS. [Monarchianism.] 
THEOLOGY is the science of God; of His 
Being, Attributes, and Providence; in other 
words, of God in Himself and of the universe in 
relation to Him. As a science theology is not 
co-extensive with religion, though substantially 
it deals with the same facts. Keligion deals with 
God and the universe in relation to Him so far 
as they can be the ground of duties and actions : 
theology deals with these facts so far as they can 
be matter for conscious and articulate thought. 
Accordingly, all the important acts which we 
perform without knowing what we do or why we 
do it, whose number varies directly as the sim¬ 
plicity and perfection of the character, are neces¬ 
sarily included in religion, not necessarily in¬ 
cluded in theology. Theology, again, is not 
normally co-extensive with faith, i.e. both the 
Church and the individual Christian as a rule 
believe more than they are able or anxious to 
reduce to articulate thought; and those facts 
which faith leaves without explanation, inference, 
or analysis, are not part of the proper matter of 
the science of theology. This points to a further 
distinction: the whole of our mathematical 
knowledge rests ultimately on mathematical 
science, the whole of our geological knowledge 
rests ultimately on geological science, the whole 
of our chemical knowledge rests ultimately on 
chemical science ; but the whole of our historical 
knowledge does not rest upon historical science, 
the whole of our political knowledge does not 
rest upon political science, the whole of our lin¬ 
guistic knowledge does not rest upon linguistic 
science, and the whole of our theological know¬ 
ledge does not rest upon theological science. 
Accordingly, sciences like history and theology 
recognise all that is known of their subjects, but, 
as a rule, historical problems and theological 
difficulties lie outside of historical and theological 
science; while mathematical anomalies and plane¬ 
tary perturbations are, even before they are ex¬ 
plained, within the limits of mathematics and 
astronomy. A more important consequence of 
this distinction is that in the former class of 
sciences it is natural to begin at the beginning, 
and to build up cvevtliing from the first founda¬ 
tion : in the latter class (to which theology belongs) 
very much has to be done before this is possible, 
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and the starting-point may be entirely arbitrary, 
because we approach the study in the possession 
of a considerable mass of knowledge. Thus at 
the outset of the sentences of Peter Lombard we 
find all goods classified as ends or means, goods 
which we enjoy and goods which we use, and 
then having established that we are made to 
enjoy God, and that He uses us, the Master pro¬ 
ceeds to his doctrine of God. Of course, the 
theological knowledge which we bring with us to 
the study of theology is derived from education, 
and ultimately from authority, in tine- sense, that 
the first Christians were not scientifically con¬ 
vinced of Christian truth by the first preachers of 
Christianity. It follows that we cannot maintain 
with Erigena and Abelard that in the temporal 
order authority is prior to demonstration, but 
that in the logical order demonstration is prior to 
authority, for authority established itself in the 
first instance 'without demonstration. This is 
not a unique characteristic of theology, for to say 
nothing of ethics, the data of political science are 
certainly given independently of conscious reason¬ 
ing ; on the other hand, though political institu¬ 
tions are not based on political reasoning, they 
may be modified thereby, whereas no part of the 
contents of revelation can be modified by the 
conclusions of theological science. At the same 
time it is quite possible d priori that theological 
science may be independent, though subordinate, 
in this sense, that human reason may traverse the 
whole of the ground of revelation, and verify and 
classify all the data of revelation by its OAvn 
enlightened and sanctified powers; and when we 
examine the historical development of catholic 
theology, we see that this has in fact been done 
with most of the mysteries of the faith, so that 
nothing now can be said to rest entirely on 
authority, except, perhaps, the sacramental prin¬ 
ciple ; and even the authority on which tins 
principle rests may reasonably be exhibited as 
a deduction from conclusions of independent 
science, though as regards this principle and all 
others the proper ground of belief to the indi¬ 
vidual is not a scientific conclusion but an autho¬ 
rity appealing to his best desires. 

Speculative Theology seems to come naturally 
before dogmatic, because it is part of the neces¬ 
sary development of Christian thought; whereas 
dogma is itself in some sense a necessary evil, the 
result of heresy, which, though inevitable, is ab¬ 
normal. Speculative theology is, in the first in¬ 
stance, absolutely free, because it professes to deal 
with open questions only, or to ascertain wliat 
questions are open. In other words, speculative 
theology deals with such truth as is matter of 
opinion, or while it is matter of opinion. Hence 
Origen, who is the father of speculative theology, 
begins with an enumeration of the points deter¬ 
mined by ecclesiastical tradition, and so begins to 
handle the questions which in his day ecclesias¬ 
tical tradition had not answered. Of course, in 
handling these questions, he continually has to 
return upon the points which he regards as certain, 
in order to interpret and to harmonize and to re¬ 
concile any apparent divergencies. The method 
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of speculative theology is twofold, inductive and 
dialectical; inductive so far as the theologian 
accumulates the data, scriptural and other, which 
hear upon his subject, and frames an hypothesis 
to account for them; dialectical in so far as he 
tests the ideas of which he is already in posses¬ 
sion by applying them to the data, and at the 
same time arranges the data with reference to 
these ideas. In this double process the theologian 
has constantly to consider which he shall inter¬ 
pret by which, because until the ideas have been 
applied and tested they cannot be precisely 
grasped or understood, while the data cannot be 
intelligible till they have been arranged. The 
verification of this tentative process is to be found 
in the permanence of its results, which are at first 
provisional, and in the universal acceptance of the 
tentative conclusions of the individual thinker. 

Nor is this method an unique characteristic of 
speculative theology; any science which is notable 
to proceed upon fixed and limited data is com¬ 
pelled to adopt substantially the same method. 
In geology, for example, the uniform action of 
natural agents is an idea of precisely the same 
order as the unchangeableness of God in theology; 
in both cases the extent and bearing of the idea 
has to be ascertained by its application, in both 
cases the question is continually arising whether 
a given fact is to be subordinated to the idea as 
hitherto apprehended, or whether the idea is to be 
further defined in accordance with the fact. Like 
geology, speculative theology is a progressive 
science in this sense, that a number of mutually 
supporting theories, each resting on its own inde¬ 
pendent series of probabilities, gradually acquires 
solidity and cohesion, and becomes a tradition 
among students of the subject. At the same 
time, it is to be noted that the progress of theology 
has been extremely intermittent. Its almost 
total collapse after the completion of St. Augus¬ 
tine’s great works on the Trinity and the City of 
God was due to the collapse of civilization as 
much as to the repressive tendencies of suspicious 
orthodoxy. After that collapse, speculative 
theology has been in abeyance in every branch of 
the Catholic Church except one, where it revived 
in the beginning of the twelfth century and 
maintained its activity far into the fourteenth. 
Then, for the second time, speculative theology 
collapsed, and the grounds of its collapse deserve 
closer investigation than they have received. 
Much is due to the fact that speculative theology 
had become a semi-hereditary profession, much 
to the decline of the spiritual life of the Western 
Church ; much also is due to the gradual emanci¬ 
pation of the natural man, which kept pace with 
that decline, so that even when spiritual life 
revived it u r as difficult to believe that spiritual 
subjects were sufficiently certain to bear free 
handling; but perhaps most of all is clue to the 
fact that after the victory over the German 
Quietists, speculative theology had become too 
purely speculative and had no visible meaning as 
a defence of the Christian life. The proper 
function of speculative theology is to make 
intellectual activity a safeguard instead of a 
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danger to faith. Thus the great Schoolmen em¬ 
body the victory of Christian thought over the 
superficial dialectical rationalism of lioscelin, and 
the Pantheism of Averroes, and the Maniclneism 
of the South of Prance. Thus also the Spanish 
Schoolmen, the contemporaries of Suarez, repre¬ 
sent the victory of Catholicism over the heresies 
which accompanied the great division of the six¬ 
teenth century. The reason of this is that thought 
is at once quickened and guided by having to 
defend the integrity of an ideal which appeals to 
the affections and the imagination, whereas purely 
otiose questions, only started for the sake of being 
answered, soon subside in an impression that the 
matter in hand consists of conventional abstrac¬ 
tion, not living realities ; the rather that on such 
subjects all abstractions are inadequate. In its 
result speculative theology continually passes 
beyond itself, for as soon as a conclusion has met 
with general acceptance, it naturally takes its 
place in the ordinary instruction of the faithful, 
and becomes an aid to devotion, and when this 
point has been reached faith resents itsdisturbance. 
And this itself is a proof to those who admit the 
Divine guidance of the Church and of devout 
souls, that such a theological conclusion has an 
organic and inseparable connection with the faith 
once for all delivered to the saints. Por the 
canon of St. Vincent of Lerins, as interpreted by 
himself, allows unbounded progress, the only limi¬ 
tation being that it must be a progress, not an 
alteration; whatever we acquire we must hold fast 
what has been professed everywhere, always, by 
all, and reject any theories which would loosen 
our grasp on them. 

Dogmatic Theology is the rationale of dogma, 
that is, of the sum of the decisions which seemed 
good to the Church. Hence it is a peculiarity 
of dogmatic science that it starts from fixed con¬ 
clusions rather than fixed premisses ; its business 
is to establish an intellectual necessity, where the 
Church has already recognised a moral necessity, 
and declared it as binding on the consciences of 
the faithful. The decision itself may have intel¬ 
lectual grounds, but these are never binding on 
the consciences of the faithful or on the intellect 
of orthodox doctors. Por example, the peril of 
polytheism certainly weighed with the Fathers at 
Nice, when the Church decided that the Son was 
of one substance with the Father ; but unless 
Arianism had been false aliunde , this difficulty 
might have been adequately met by a theory of 
secondary worship. The decision was neverthe¬ 
less binding in virtue of the authority of the 
Church immediately, and also on the co-ordinate 
authority of Holy Scripture, mediately or imme¬ 
diately, according to the lights of individual 
believers. The evidence of dogmatic theology, 
when it attains the highest point, coincides with 
the evidence of speculative theology when that 
also has attained its highest point, so that it is 
quite conceivable that if communication were 
accidentally suspended between two orthodox 
churches, the same belief might be held in both 
with full assurance of faith, by one as the free 
result of pious inquiry, by the other as a decision 
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of authority necessary for the repression of im¬ 
pious error. 

Except for the central truths of Christianity, 
which can he approached upon many sides, and 
corroborated by convergence of many reasons, this 
certainty can seldom be attained by the student 
of dogmatic theology; more commonly he has to 
be content with deductions from propositions in¬ 
tellectually unverified, or from premisses which, 
though not arbitrary themselves, are arbitrarily 
selected. For example, in defending the orthodox 
doctrine of the Last Things, it is not an arbitrary 
premiss to argue from the necessary truthfulness of 
Christ’s Avord, but neither is it arbitrary to argue 
from the infinite nature of God’s Love, or from 
the unfailing efficacy of the Atonement. The 
tact which decides which of these premisses will 
bear pressing in what direction is purely spiritual, 
and no intellectual gauge has been discovered for 
it. Perhaps the nearest approach to such a test 
is to be found in the history of doctrine, for this 
shews us a presumption independent of our 
wishes and of human piety for supposing that 
some consequences arc real and others only verbal. 
But dogmatic theology, which undertakes to shew 
the internal harmony of all dogmatic decisions, to 
trace them into their consequences, and to shew that 
they are worthy of the independent assent of finite 
intellects, must after all be an imperfect though a 
progressive science, and is constantly reduced to 
protect its liberty by confessions of ignorance. 
THEOLOGY, NATURAL. [Theism.] 
THEOLOGY, SCHOLASTIC. The theology 
of the Middle Ages, that is of the seven centuries 
that intervened between the close of the patristic 
period and the rise of new phases of religious 
thought at the Reformation, is distinctly separ¬ 
able into two heads; the theology of the early 
period of the Carlovingian schools, and that of the 
schools properly so called, of which Anselm 
marks the rise, Thomas of Aquino 
the culminating period, and William of 
Ockham [a.d. 1330] the decay. England, France, 
and Germany were the three strongholds of scho¬ 
lasticism. The course of study in these schools 
embraced the “ trivium,” pertaining to words,-or 
grammar, dialectics and rhetoric; and the “quadri- 
vium,” referring to things, geometry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and music. These schools were en¬ 
grafted on the conventual and cathedral institu¬ 
tions, some member of which was the scholasticus 
or teacher of the young. Law and physic were 
added in time to divinity and philosophy, and the 
aggregate of these various faculties with their 
classes became the universities of Oxford and 
Paris, “ studium gcnerale or universale.” The 
students of Paris exceeded its citizens in number. 
Cologne, Fulda, and Prague had similar schools 
of learning, though of inferior renown. The 
Papal court perceived the vast influence that 
these schools were about to exercise, and at once 
extended to them its distinguished favour. In 
the earliest of these schools John Scotus Erigena 
became the precursor of Spinoza and Hegel, as 
Ockham was of Luther and Mclanchthon in the 
later. The mystical Nco-Platonicism of Dionv- 
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sius (wrongly termed the Areopagite), reproduced 
in Maximus, gave rise to the heartier mysticism of 
the canons of St. Yictoire, which, however distinct 
in nature, was minutely interwoven with the sub¬ 
stance of scholastic theology. The dialectics of 
Aristotle, translated by Boethius, were as the life¬ 
blood of scholasticism, and suggested to Anselm 
the notion of converting theology into an exact 
science; yet dialectics only served for hair-split¬ 
ting distinctions; fundamental verities are incap¬ 
able of verbal demonstrations. 

The term “ scholastic” in later Greek signified 
one who devoted himself to science and philoso¬ 
phy ; it was more generally applied to the teacher, 
but sometimes also to the pupil. Quinctilian 
uses the term of disputants in the former ; and it 
was also applied, in general, to “ men of letters.” 
No better name, therefore, could have been hit 
upon to designate the principals of the Carlo¬ 
vingian Schools, such as Alcuin, John Scotus 
Erigena, &c. The instruction in these schools had 
a direct relation to the teaching of the Church, 
but with a certain philosophical direction given 
to it, which was inevitable where the chair of the 
philosophical and of the theological faculties were 
filled by tlie same doctor. This close union of 
theology and philosophy is the distinctive feature, 
or rather it constitutes the very essence, of scho¬ 
lasticism. Theology, however, was queen over 
all; “ tides prsecedens intellectumit was as 
the Beatrice of Dante, followed by philosophy 
with adoring regard. The discussion of the 
question of transubstantiation in the middle of 
the eleventh century, and the collision of two 
such spirits as Lanfranc and Berengarius deter¬ 
mined the immediate development of scholastic¬ 
ism. Dialectical reasoning was the weapon em¬ 
ployed by both. While Lanfranc insisted on 
the paramount authority of tradition as the end 
of all controversy, Berengarius claimed the right 
of human reasoning to be heard, and avou] d recog¬ 
nise nothing as Christian truth that Avas incapable 
of dialectical demonstration. The Avay Avas thus 
prepared for Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the real founder of scholastic theology. 

Christian doctrine, an expansion in the first 
five centuries from the germ inherent in the 
Church, Avas considered to be finally determined ; 
hence the authority of the ancient Fathers Avas 
all-sufficient in the opinion of the schools. But 
as these doctrines Avere in many cases the result 
of human reasoning from scriptural data, the 
element of reason Avas by no means ignored, 
though Scripture and tradition Avere exalted to 
the principal place. Reason can only have its 
issue in systematic arrangement and order, there¬ 
fore it became the business of the schools to har¬ 
monize and classify the doctrinal products of 
preceding ages, and to claim for theology the 
exactness of science. Scripture Avas the avoAvod 
basis of the scheme, but it aaus Scripture of the 
Vulgate translation as received by Church autho¬ 
rity, and interpreted by tradition; thus Avhilo 
implicit reverence Avas paid to Scripture, the 
foundation of scholasticism Avas really laid in 
ecclesiastical authority and tradition. 
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I. Of scholastic theology, as a definite system, 
Anselm must be considered to be tlic originator. 
The relations of faitli and reason were determined 
by him; faith did not ignore the function of 
reason, neither did reason in his system transgress 
its legitimate boundary lines or interfere with the 
province of faith, which was the error that he 
combated in Eoscelin. Yet the verities of faith 
he held to be discoverable by scientific reasoning, 
as Alan of l'yssel [d. 1202] also maintained, but 
later schoolmen denied. Thus Anselm declared 
that the dogmata of positive religion might be 
argued out as matters of necessary deduction \_l)c 
fide Trinitatis, and Cur Deus Homo], to the con¬ 
viction not only of Jewish, but also of heathen 
unbelief. Thomas Aquinas seems to have had 
this notion polemically in view [Summa Theol. 
Sec. Sec. i. 5, 8; and in Booth, de Trin. Procem. 
ii. 1]. Anselm’s Monologium was a first approach 
towards a systematic Summa Theologize. 

The next pair of scholastic gladiators were 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Abelard ; Bernard was 
the earnest Churchman grounding his system on 
faith, yet preparing the way for the warmer 
mysticism of the Victorian school, by insisting 
upon the living operative qualities of a loving 
faith, and claiming for it such high ecstatic flights 
as prepare the spirit of man on earth for the 
glorious realities of heaven, “inopinatis excessibus 
avolarc interdum eontemplando ad ilia sublimia 
consuevit.” Abelard was the rationalist of his 
day, with a tendency towards Pelagian notions of 
man’s free power for good ; as a pupil both of 
William of Champeaux and of Eoscelin, he 
agreed wholly with neither as regards the doc¬ 
trine of univcrsals, but settled down upon that 
tertium quid which has found acceptance in later 
times, Conceptualism. [Eitter; Cousin, CEuvres 
inedits d’Abelard; Haureau.] He expresses 
much contempt for the non-reasoning qualities 
with which the schools were beginning to invest 
the notion of faith, “Fervor fidei, qui ea quge 
dicuntur antequam intelligat credit, et prius re- 
cipit quam quae ipsa sint vidcat.” Like Anselm, 
he professed great respect for tradition, but it was 
a tradition limited to the teaching of Scripture, 
and the scriptural deductions of the creeds. He 
seems to have intended to destroy the authority 
of the Fathers in his work Sic et Non, in which 
the “ yea ” of one father is opposed by the “ nay ” 
of another, and no attempt is made to reconcile 
the antagonism, or to shew how two writers view¬ 
ing the same subject from different points of view 
may exhibit differences that are only of an exter¬ 
nal character, the nucleus of truth in either case 
being one and the same. His canon as regards 
the study of the Fathers is sound, where he says 
that they are to be read “ non cum credendi 
necessitate, sed cum judicandi libertatc.” By 
applying his metaphysical principles to positive 
theology, Abelard laid himself open to a charge 
of teaching tritheism, and was condemned at 
Soissons [a.d. 1121]. He was an intrepid dialec¬ 
tician, never shrinking from any length to which 
syllogism might lead him; but his really brilliant 
qualities were somewhat spoiled bv an overwlielm- 
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ing opinion of his own intellectual power. Hugo a 
Sancto Victore, canon of St. Victoire, the founder 
of the Victorine school [a.d. 1140], also made 
Scripture and tradition the basis of his system of 
theology. His Summa is the first system of doc¬ 
trinal theology that has descended to us from the 
schools. It took the form of a digest of patris- 
tical sentences, synodical definitions, &c., and led 
the way to the “ Sentences ” of Eobcrt Pulleyne, 
Archdeacon of Eochestcr, and next to the great 
work of the Master of Sentences. His work not 
only cites digested passages, but indicates the 
counterhitting of opponents, and then, unlike the 
Sic et Non of Abelard, disposes of each question 
by a determination based always upon authority 
and tradition. His work De Sacramentis, written 
in free style, is one of the most considerable con¬ 
tributions of the schools to theology. His method 
gave a useful direction to that of Peter of Lom¬ 
bard and Thomas of Aquino, while his mysticism 
derived through Maximus from the Pseudo- 
Areopagite, gave a tone to the kindred writings 
of Bonaventura and Gerson. His pupil Eichard a 
Sancto Victore [a.d. 1173] excelled him in the 
more showy and brilliant qualities of intellect, 
but fell far short of his geniality and simplicity 
of character. Theology was placed by both these 
canons of St. Victoire as the centre and sun of all 
other sciences and arts, which only shine by its 
reflected light, and are as its satellites, “omnes 
artes naturales divinae scientice famulantur.” The 
sententiarii, or compilers of “ sentences ” digested 
from the authoritative writings of the Church, 
were headed by Eobert Pulleyne in the first half 
of the twelfth century, whose eight books of sen¬ 
tences, however, were almost immediately eclipsed 
by the exhaustive Liber Sententiarum of Peter 
Lombard. This work was intended to put an 
end to all controversy among the “ scrutatores et 
garruli ratiocinatorcs ” of the schools, meaning 
more especially such disputants as Abelard; but 
in effect it only enlarged the arena of discussion 
by the suggestion of an infinity of topics. The 
magnitude of Lombard’s plan and the width of 
its range secured for him the title of “ Master of 
Sentencesa host of scholiasts and commenta¬ 
tors followed in his wake, who were themselves 
masters of renown, such as Alexander of Hales, 
the Irrefragable Doctor, Thomas of Aquino, Duns 
Scotus, Ockham, &c. But perpetual syllogistic 
wrangling is wearying, and Walter of St. Victoire 
inveighed against the four labyrinths of France, 
Abelard and Gilbert of La Porrce, Peter Lombard, 
and his namesake of Poictiers, and attempted to 
abate the nuisance by hard words, which John of 
Salisbury performed much more effectually by Ills 
wit. 

II. The introduction of translations of various 
works of Aristotle, who had hitherto been known 
to Europe only as the.supreme authority in dialec¬ 
tics, gave an entirely new direction to scholastic 
thought. But they were translations at fourth 
hand, coming over through Syriac, Arabic, and 
Latin versions. Fresh life was thereby given to 
the schools, which then rapidly attained their 
culminating point. The use, however, of trans- 
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lations, into which Mahommedan translators had 
imported their own philosophic glosses, was like 
playing with edged tools, and Aristotle became 
charged with the Pantheism that emanated really 
from Avicenna [Ibn Sinna], Alpharabius [El 
Farabi], Avicebron [Ibn Gebirol], and Averroes 
[Ibn Koshd]. Amalric of Bena and David of 
Dinanto found this to their cost. It was during 
this period that many of the distinctive tenets of 
the Roman Church and Pelagianizing theories of 
the schools were developed ; such as the “ treasury 
of grace ” that issued in the sale of indulgences, 
and the Immaculate Conception, both of which 
dogmata were first floated by Alexander of Hales, 
though the latter is indicated in the Epistle of St. 
Bernard to the canons of Lyons [a.d. 1245]. His 
theology was a practical science modified by mys¬ 
ticism. A greater name is that of Albertus Mag¬ 
nus [a.d. 1205], natural philosopher and theo¬ 
logian, whose massive learning and experiments 
of the laboratory obtained for him the character 
of a magician. In theology the highest faith was 
regarded by him as a “tides formatatheology 
itself was “ scientia de his qure ad salutem 
pertinent,” and therefore eminently practical, al¬ 
though there was something of the Pantheism of 
Ibn Gebirol in his notion of a gradually descend¬ 
ing emanation of all things from God. 

Thomas of Aquino, greatest of the Schoolmen, 
was born a.d. 1225, and died at the early age 
(considering the bulk of his writings) of forty-nine 
[a.d. 1274]. These works were composed during 
the last twenty years of his life, from the time of 
his advance to the doctorate. The first five 
volumes are commentaries on the works of Aris¬ 
totle ; commentaries follow on the sentences of 
“The Master;” next another volume of theo¬ 
logical questions, the Sumnia, commentaries on 
Scripture, and seventy-three minor pieces, among 
which are some “ dubiae fidei,” while others are 
evidently notes of lectures. 

Thomas refused the archbishopric of Naples, 
augmented with the revenues of the monastery of 
St. Peter “ad aram,” begging of Pope Clement 
IV. that he might be allowed to remain faithful to 
the vows of poverty and humility, and the garb of 
his order. It was under Clement’s pontificate that 
the Summa Theologies was written, consisting of 
three parts, 1. Natural theology, and on the na¬ 
ture of God and of His creatures; 2. Prim a se- 
cundac, the general principles of morals, and Se- 
cunda secundre, vices and virtues in detail; 3. 
Of the Incarnation and the Sacraments. It 
is a work that has always been regarded as the 
most perfect body of Divinity, as well for its 
doctrinal excellence as for its methodical arrange¬ 
ment. The author sets forth with the assertion 
that the vision of God is man’s highest good; but 
this transcends the finite reason of man, and can 
only be attained in a mediate manner through 
His works in creation, the highest aim and attain¬ 
ment of ancient philosophers. Natural theology 
however, is only the “ preamble of faith,” and is 
capable of mathematical demonstration. But 
above this is the region of faith, which man can 
only penetrate by supernatural inspiration and 
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with the aid of Scripture. Theology is a science, 
as other generalizations of human knowledge are 
sciences ; but it has faith for its guiding light, as 
these latter are determined by reason. As other 
sciences are based upon axioms the germ of all 
after-development, so articles of faith are the 
axioms of theological science from whence one 
dogma after another has been evolved. Theo¬ 
logical science is speculative rather than practical. 
This relegation of theology to a higher region 
makes all real antagonism with philosophy to be 
impossible. They cannot really clash with each 
other; both of them emanating from different 
phases of divine truth; “ gratia naturam non 
tollit sed perficit,” and as grace is the perfecting 
of nature, so reason in the natural world, and sen¬ 
sible substance (res sensibiles) bear an imitative 
resemblance to things divine (aliquale vestigium 
in se divinse imitationis retinent). Like his 
teacher Albert, he was a follower of Dionysius 
in his notion of a continuous emanation of all 
things from God; but whereas Albert derived 
creation direct from the Being of God, and so 
verged closely on Pantheism, Thomas in a more 
guarded manner represented the active will of 
God as the source of all things, which as Thought 
wills and creates. It is a different side of the 
same sunken rock. On the whole the great work 
of Thomas Aquinas is for the cause of theological 
truth a KTYjjxo. el$ a«. His friend the Francis¬ 
can Bonaventura was completely eclectic. Aris¬ 
totelian in his philosophy, he was also influenced 
by the traditions of Platonicism, more especially 
as they were reflected in the mystical school 
of St. Victoire, and was the devoted scholastic 
follower of Maximus and Dionysius. He was 
loyal to the scholastic system, but was less bound 
by its trammels than others, and conveyed his 
teaching in a freer, because a less dialectical form 
than his predecessors. There was a practical piety 
also in all he said and wrote, that was the more 
striking from its contrast with the general aridity 
of scholastic reasonings ; as the kindred spirit 
Gerson said of him, “ Bonaventura is as far re¬ 
moved as possible from minute trifling (curiosi- 
tate); not introducing matter foreign to his sub¬ 
ject, nor, as is the custom of others, obscuring 
doctrine by philosophical terms; but while he 
has a regard for the enlightenment of the under¬ 
standing, he makes all have reference to piety 
and religious affection.” Bonaventura is a fair 
specimen of the better light thrown upon the 
schools by mysticism; for it gave a freer scope 
to the contemplative principle, and raised his 
reasonings into the domain of wisdom, to which 
the mere dialectician could scarcely ever penetrate. 

Raymand Lully, of the same period, had greater 
originality, which he shewed in a syncretic 
fusion of principles that amounted to something 
far more than eclecticism. Strife w r as already set¬ 
ting in between rival schools of thought, but he 
took far wider ground than the mere hope of re¬ 
conciling wrangling schoolmen, and aimed at con¬ 
futing Moorish philosophers and converting Sara¬ 
cens by means of his “ ars generalis;” a con¬ 
glomerate of the first principles of diffusive truth 
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in the whole encyclopaedia of sciences. Aris¬ 
totle and Averroes, the Cabbala and the Gospels, 
all supplied their contingent; and if the wild 
scheme attracted a school of followers known as 
Lullists, it shews how completely the human 
spirit had begun to yearn for something more 
Catholic and genial than the narrow spirit of the 
schools. Such a demand for reform was the sure 
herald of the decline of scholasticism. 

Duns Scotus, born a.d. 1274, was named from 
Duns on the Scottish border, his native place; 
he was of the Franciscan order, and the deter¬ 
mined opponent of the Tliomist or Dominican 
scheme. But he had the same reverential regard 

O 

for Church doctrine as Aquinas. The points of 
difference lay rather in metaphysical subtleties, 
lie argued every question himself in a fearless, 
self-dependent spirit, and objected to Thomas 
Aquinas his servile devotion to Aristotle. This 
drew upon him the wrath of the Dominican fra¬ 
ternity ; and the wars of the rival schools led in 
direct course to the dissolution of scholasticism. 
Duns Scotus was the champion of human and 
divine liberty of action, both of which had been 
called in question in some degree under preced¬ 
ing systems ; while the Thomists were the advo¬ 
cates of grace. The doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception was a prominent feature in the Scotist 
system. The theory was not first started by Scotus, 
for Alexander of Hales had already avowed it, and 
before him St. Bernard indicated its existence; but 
it was brought into public notice by him at Paris, 
and the principle was firmly rooted by his preach¬ 
ing in the mind of the people; though in point 
of exact definition it was vague as yet and unde¬ 
termined. It is commonly asserted, he said, that 
the Virgin was born in original sin ; he disputed 
the point, and concluded by declaring that had He 
so willed God might have saved the Virgin from 
every trace of original sin ; or Ho might have 
redeemed her from it after a momentary contact; 
or He might have allowed her to continue for 
some time under this common condition of hu¬ 
manity, and then set her wholly free from it. 
“Which of these three hypotheses, he says, be the 
true one God alone can know, but it seems most 
suitable to ascribe to the Blessed Virgin the more 
excellent condition, provided that it militates not 
against the authority of the Church orof Scripture.” 
Of all logicians Scotus was the most severely dia¬ 
lectical, and for this reason he was known as the 
“ subtle doctor,” though the Thomists called him 
“ Quodlibetarius” in allusion to his “ quodlibe- 
tarian” method of stating the pro and con of impor¬ 
tant arguments, and leaving his hearers to draw the 
conclusion for themselves, as Abelard had already 
done as a “ sententiarius” in his Sic et Non. 
If Duns Scotus approached more nearly to any 
of his predecessors it was to William of Cham- 
peaux, founder of the dialectical school of St. 
Victor and preceptor of Roscelin. His system 
was built upon Aristotle, in his day sufficiently 
well known in various translations; but Pla- 
tonicism also lay at the foundation, the two 
great sources of Christian philosophy having 
alwavs been combined in the Neo-Platonic scheme 
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that descended to the schools through Porphyry 
and Boethius. Theology was considered by him 
to be as much a science as philosophy; but it 
was a practical not a speculative science, “operatio 
eormn qua) persuadentur,” which was the converse 
of the Thomist theory. He took a completely ma¬ 
terial view of original sin; it was not concupiscence, 
for that from the first was connaturally in man; but 
it was “ ex fomite.” Our fleshly nature is tainted 
and poisoned in natural procreation. The punish¬ 
ment of original sin lay in the deprivation of the 
Beatific Vision. With every intention of being 
severely orthodox, he gave a Semi-Pelagian tone 
to the doctrines of grace. The two penitential 
conditions of Attrition and Contrition, which 
are combined by Thomas Aquinas under the latter 
term, were first disjoined by Scotus, and his fol¬ 
lowers ever afterwards carefully separated the one 
from the other [Sec. IV. dist. xiv. qu. 2]. In 
other respects, while expressing himself as a 
zealous Catholic, he enounced a philosophy whose 
principles were wholly heterodox. But his meta¬ 
physics were obscure, and did no harm to the 
many, while his theological terms carried a 
Catholic sound, and ho was safe. In philosophy 
he prepared the way for modern scepticism; the 
formula of realism, to which he gave fresh life, 
was the same at the close as in the first rise of 
the philosophy of the schools, “unity of sub¬ 
stance, plurality in its manifestation.” Descartes 
and Spinoza affirmed the same, each according 
to his own modification [Rousselot, H. de la 
Ph. da Moy. Age, iii. 19-27]. He had learned 
from Avicembron to believe in the materiality of 
all existent substance, in which he was followed 
by Hobbes. With greater soundness he announced 
the inductive principle, in anticipation of Bacon 
and Newton [Comm. Sent. i. 3]. Thus, in more 
than one aspect, he was the connecting link be¬ 
tween the philosophy of the schools and of more 
recent times. He died a.d. 1308, aged only 
thirty-four years. Apoplexy was the cause of 
death, but the monks of Cologne buried him 
perhaps with too much haste. The words in¬ 
scribed on his tomb tell his history in brief 
outline,— 

“ Scotia me gennit, Anglia me suseepit, 

Gallia me docuit, Colonia me tenuit.” 

Roger Bacon, known as the “admirable 
doctor,” was another who led to the decay of 
scholasticism by his hardy innovating spirit. 
Scholasticism could only run in the groove to 
which it had been fitted. Neology was its de¬ 
struction. The curriculum of Bacon’s studies 
had been very discursive, stretching away over 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, poe¬ 
try, rhetoric, history, mathematics, philosophy, 
medicine, chemistry, jurisprudence, theology, 
to -which may also be added astrology and 
alchemy; gunpowder, if not actually discovered 
by him, was known to him. His mind was 
“strongly compounded of almost prophetic gleams 
of the future course of science and the best 
principles of the inductive philosophy, with a 
more than usual credulity in the superstitions of 
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his own time” [Hallam, Introd. L. Eur. ii. 33]. 
Lord Bacon had evidently made much use of his 
namesake’s writings. Bacon was accused of 
heretical teaching, and was condemned to im¬ 
prisonment by the general of his order. He died 
after six years’ confinement at Oxford, a.d. 1284. 

Durandus a St. Porciano, a convert to no¬ 
minalism from the realist party, made a more 
complete severance of theology from philosophy; 
theology, as with Duns Scotus, being purely a 
practical science. The right knowledge of God, 
he said, can never be attained by d priori reason¬ 
ing, but only from the word of God as inter¬ 
preted by the Church. It is not the province of 
theology to lead man to a knowledge of God as 
He is, but to shew him the way to everlasting 
life, and for that reason to generate within his 
soul faith towards God; this being determined 
by the will, the theology that is built upon it is 
resolved into a creation of the will of man, and 
is a purely practical science. The severance of 
philosophy from religion was evidently meant by 
him to tend to the glorification of the latter. 

III. William of Ockham, a Franciscan no¬ 
minalist, “the wittiest of the schoolmen,” as 
Hooker terms him, and the best writer on ecclesi¬ 
astical authority before the revival of literature, 
as Selden says, himself no great admirer of that 
authority, was born about a.d. 1290 at Ockham hi 
Surrey. He was a Fellow of Merton College, Ox¬ 
ford, and a pupil of Duns Scotus, and was a poli¬ 
tician rather than a divine. The scholastic term of 
“ gratia dc congruo” was created by him, though 
it is substantially one with the “ dispositio ad 
gratiam ” of Thomas [I. dist. xli, qu. 1. art. 3]. 
His hardihood of assertion led him to make use 
of Pelagian expressions that were frequently 
noticed by the leaders of the Reformation. In 
the more congenial atmosphere of politics he was 
a turbxdent demagogue, and for that reason he 
stood in higher favour than any other schoolmen 
with reformers. Luther terms him “ cams 
magister incus,” and Mclanchthon speaks of him 
as “ delicice quondam nostrse.” He was the re¬ 
viver of nominalism. The realist theory had 
become so completely interwoven in the entire 
texture of the scholastic system, that its period 
of decay prepared the way for the breaking up of 
the entire web. Ockham hastened the process. 
He was mainly instrumental in the public burn¬ 
ing at Paris of the papal bull “Ausculta fili,” 
addressed to Philip the Fair. He was, as an 
agitator for papal reform, a continual thorn 
in the side of Boniface VIII. and John XXII. 
He inveighed bitterly against papal avarice 
[Defensor, adv. John XXII. Papain; Brown, 
Fascic. Per. Fug. et Exp.}, and demanded the 
return of his order to its original constitution of 
poverty. For this he was cast off by the “An¬ 
gelic order,” and pursued by the Pope with such 
unrelenting hostility as to force him to take 
refuge at the court of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. Ockham was engaged upon an attack 
on his persecutor when death stopped his 
pen, a.d. 1347. The Augustinianism of Brad- 
wardine, and the revival of mysticism, in a 
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practical rather than philosophical application to 
divinity, by Gerson, are the only two remaining 
features that redeem scholasticism from in¬ 
significance until the dawn of the Reformation. 

For a more detailed history of the subject the 
reader is referred to the Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies, and Schools op Thought. [Hist. Lit. 
de la France , Bened. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. > 
Cousin, ( Enures inedits d'Abelard. Haureau, 

Phil. Schol. Heander and Gieseler, K. Gesch. 
Banr, Dogmen Gesch. and Versohnung. Jour- 
dain, Traductions d' Aristotle. Standenmaier and 
Christlicb, Erig. Remusat and Hasse, Anselm. 
Renan, Averroes. Bishop Thirlwall’s Life of 
Aquinas. Encyc. Met. Biogr. Lawrence, Lamp. 
Led. iii. and notes. Bousselot. Baumgarten. 
Crusius, De Peal. etNom. Cave, Hist. Lit.] 

THEOPHAXY, in patristical language, is 
synonymous with Epiphany, and signifies the 
manifestation of God to His servants under the 
Old Covenant; the Birth of Christ, and His 
Baptism, both of which were formerly celebrated 
on the same day [Christmas]. Thus Gregory of 
Xazianzum, in his homily on the joint feast of 
the Xativity and Epiphany [Or. 38], says, bvopa 
Se tco f>avrjvai pev decxfxxvLa , T(i 8e yevvacr&ou 
yeveOXia [sec Christmas]. The term also signi¬ 
fies the future advent of Christ as Judge of all; 
so Chrysostom on Tit. ii. 11. “He here designates 
two Epiphanies; and in truth they are twofold, 
the first of grace, the second of retribution and 
justice.” Similarly, Theophylact on v. 13. The 
word occurs in classical Greek only as a neuter- 
plural, meaning an exposition of the collective 
images of the gods [Herod. 1]. In ecclesiastical 
Greek the same form is found, also the neuter- 
singular, but it occurs more frequently as a femi¬ 
nine noun; so Suidas, brtc^ai/eta, q rov Qeov 
(JiavepbXT l<s, OqXvKov ovSerepios Se TvXqOvvTLKbv ; 
ra Oeofdveta' ij evOeia to Oeofavetov. In either 
form it means only the manifestation of the 
Deity; if it finds any parallel in classical Greek 
it would be in the term ”E Xenons. The term can 
never involve the notion of a self-manifestation 
of the Deity in His inscrutable Being. Every 
revelation of Himself to man must be limited to 
spiritual revelation ; for God is Spirit, and His 
Xature is absolutely of impossible conception to 
man, “Whom no man hath seen nor can see” 
[1 Tim. vi. 1G], “Ho man hath seen God at any 
tune” [John i. 18], “There shall no man see Me 
and live ” [Exod. xxxiii. 20]. Spirit can only com¬ 
municate with spirit. The spirit which God 
gave to man, when He breathed into his being 
the breath of life, is the sole medium of com¬ 
munication between man and his Maker. Hone 
of the Theophanies, therefore, of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, in which God is said to have appeared to 
the bodily senses of His more favoured servants 
can be understood of the Absolute Hature of the 
Deity. In condescension to the limited faculties 
of man, such manifestation of His Presence as 
they could receive was made to them, cither 
immediately by dream or ecstatic "vision, or 
mediately by the intervention of some angelic 
being, invested for the time with the Divine 
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authority and plenary excellence. So Dionysius 
[Pseudo-Areopagita de Cad. Hierarch, iv.] says, 
“ Theophanies were vouchsafed to the saints in 
modes of expression suitable to the nature of the 
Deity by certain holy visions proportionate to 
man’s being.” Upon which his scholiast, Maxi¬ 
mus, notes, “ By theophany is meant, not a mani¬ 
festation of the Deity, disclosing His Being (o rt 
TTo-e «rrt), for that can never be; but because 
His saints were thought worthy of a Divine irra¬ 
diation (iAAa/n/'-ews), by means of holy visions 
congruous to them (avrois dvaXoywv), which lie 
says were conveyed to them by angelic means.” 
So also Theodoret: “God, on rare occasions, 
appeared to His people of old, in such manifesta¬ 
tions as they were able to bear [o-v/ipeTpovs rots 
dpbxri rds kirapavdas 7rotoi5/xei'os. Serin, vi. De 
App.].” Hence John Damascene [Orth. F. iii. 1] 
terms these manifestations 0eoc/>amcu rviriKal, as 
being symbolical and not revealing the very sub¬ 
stance of the Deity, which is impossible. 

The Fathers so generally assert that the Bogos 
appeared to holy men of old, that we may accept 
this as the positive faith of the Church, “ Patriar- 
chis varie visum” [Tert. cle Praise.'] But it could 
only be as some angelic form that the Second 
Person of the ever-blessed Trinity could have 
appeared. The Word pre-existed in the mere 
glory of the Son of God, affected as yet by no 
„ personal l union with the manhood; “ before 
Abraham was I AM.” If God, then, “at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in times past 
unto the Fathers by the prophets,” and by vision, 
this would seem more especially to refer to the 
operation of God the Son, Whose authority and 
more immediate presence were imparted to the 
angelic excellence that announced His will. As 
of old, “ holy men spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost,” and as the same divine influ¬ 
ence still leads the devout heart on “ from grace 
to grace,” so we may imagine that a yet more 
substantive manifestation of the Divine Presence 
was vouchsafed, when God by His blessed angels 
made known His will to man. They were His 
spokesmen, as the Lord Himself declared of 
Aaron, “He shall be thy spokesman unto the 
people; and he shall be to thee instead of a 
mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God ” 
[Exod. iv. 16; see Mai. ii. 7]. Some distinction 
also may be observed between any ordinary mani¬ 
festation of God’s Will by ministering spirits 
[Gen. xvi. 7; Acts xii. 7] that stand about His 
throne, and those more solemn utterances when 
the Deity vouchsafed to descend for His own all¬ 
wise purposes to closer communion with the 
creatures of His hand. Still, wherever a visible 
appearance is mentioned, we must imagine the 
presence of those ministers of His, whose pure 
nature, as “flaming fire,” 1 is far more spiritual 
than man’s; yet far more closely allied to that 
weak nature, than to the infinitely distant and 

1 T obi Opivovs wplvovs tivai, Kal avrous oc rous 

pireprcLTovs hepafelp. epurpyaTas 6vras, £k rijs errwvvpJ.o.s 
ip.(pali'€i t Kal Trvpbs idioTrjTa Kal ivepyetav airroh airo- 
vip.et, Kal 6'Xos aow Kal Karco r ?jv ipmjpiov ripf iKKplrm, 
Tviroir\a,ffTiav [Dionvs. Areopag, Cod. Hierarch,, xv. 2]. 
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wholly incomprehensible substance of the Deity. 
That they have a body, though of spiritual sub¬ 
stance, is very evident from Scripture, and there¬ 
fore they have ever acted as mediators to convey 
to man a knowledge of the Divine Will [Acts 
vii. 53. Angels]. 

The foregoing observations may serve to ex¬ 
plain most of the passages in the Bible in which 
God is said to have appeared to man. The pre¬ 
face to the Book of Job is prelusive to the 
dramatic action of the dialogue that follows ; the 
warning of Micaiah the son of Iiulali [1 Kings 
xxii. 19] may have been founded upon vision, or 
even upon a clearsighted forecast of evil arising 
out of present complications. The reproach of 
Cain [Gen. iv. 6, 7] may have been the voice of 
God speaking with him through the conscience. 
The account of the creation may have been com¬ 
municated by an angel to our first father, as 
Milton has supposed [Paradise Lost, vii. 110]; 
or by vision to Moses, which is Hugh Miller’s 
idea [Testim. of Bocks]. But that which the 
sacred writers record as having witnessed them¬ 
selves stands on very different ground. That they 
were sensibly impressed with the reality of the 
manifestation made by them is most certain, hut 
how that reality was so impressed upon their 
senses may have varied in different instances. 
Such revelations as those in Ezekiel [i.], Isaiah 
[vi.], Daniel, and Zechariah, were evidently made 
by vision; the vision of Cornelius [Acts x. 3], 
and the ecstatic manifestation [2 Cor. xii. 4; see 
Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17] with which St. Paul was 
favoured, are similar instances; when St. John 
in the Isle of Patmos was “in the Spirit on the 
Lord’s day” [Rev. i. 10], it was the inner sense, 
and not the seeing eye or hearing ear, that con¬ 
veyed the impression of heavenly things home 
to the brain. The Urim and Thummim was 
another channel of communication between the 
Most High and His servants. But it is impos¬ 
sible to have faith in the Bible, and to doubt 
whether or no the three angels appeared unto 
Abraham “ as he sat in the tent door” on the 
plain of Mamre [Gen. xviii. 1], or that one of 
them of higher dignity than the other two min¬ 
istering spirits spake with authority [3, 13, 17, 
20, &c.], even as the L OT( 1 Jesus after His resur¬ 
rection was first seen with two attendant angels 
[John xx. 12, 14]. Elsewhere myriads of hea¬ 
venly beings form the bodyguard of the Lord of 
Hosts, whom Moses represents as coming with 
ten thousand of His saints [Dcut. xxxiii. 4; see 
dude 14]; and as in the vision of judgment, 
“ thousand thousands ministered unto Him, and 
ten thousand times ten thousand stood before 
Him” [Dan. vii. 10; see 2 Kings vi. 17]. The 
administrative angel of the Lord [Acts xii. 7] 
conveyed a manifestation of God’s continued 
presence [Exod. xxxiii. 14, 15, xxxiv. 5; Isa. 
Ixiii. 9], as “ the angel of the covenant” [Mai. 
iii. 1], the symbol of whose presence was the 
cloud of darkness and pillar of light, suggestive 
of penal terrors and the glory of loving-kindness ; 
“gracious to whom He will be gracious, and 
shewing mercy to whom He will shew mercy,” 
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“ keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
and transgression, and sin, and that will by n© 
means clear the guilty” [Exod. xxxiii. 19, xxxi'L 
7]. But since grace and truth have come by 
Jesus Christ, “ the only-begotten Son Which is in 
the bosom of the Father, He hath deelared Him” 
[John i. 18]. He alone is “the way, the truth, 
and the lifeanil as He has already revealed Him¬ 
self in His glorified body to His more favoured 
servants [Acts vii. 55 ; Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14], so 
we believe that He shall come again with all His 
holy angels, and the glory of that Theophany can 
never again be veiled in darkness. The day of 
mists and uncertainty will have passed away, the 
day of God will be there. 

THEOPHOROI. A mystical name assumed 
by some of the early Christians, signifying that 
they were the temples of God. It is not unlikely 
that it had a special reference to the Presence of 
Christ, God and Man, in those who faithfully 
and devoutly received the Holy Eucharist. St. 
Ignatius, in the inscriptions of his epistles, desig¬ 
nates himself 'Iyva nos 6 kcu Oeo<f>6pos, and it is 
recorded in the Acts of his martyrdom [Grabe, 
Spiceleg. ii. 10] that he adopted the same title in 
his replies to the Emperor Trajan when on his 
examination. On being asked by Trajan what 
the word meant, Ignatius answered, “ one who 
carries Christ in his heart; ” and on being asked 
if he, then, carried the Crucified hi his heart, 
“ Even so,” replied the martyr, “ for it is written, 
I will dwell in them and walk in them.” The 
name is shewn by Bishop Pearson [ Viudic. Ignat .] 
to have been used in this mystical sense by 
several of the Fathers. It was probably not 
eommon at any time, but is an illustration of the 
manner in which the orthodox followers of our 
Lord always called themselves after His Name, 
and kept keenly in view the union which He 
establishes between Himself and the members of 
His Mystical Body. 

THEOSOPHY. This name is given to a 
quaint system of philosophical mysticism origi¬ 
nating in modern times with Jacob Bohm or 
Behmen [a.d. 1575-1624], a shoemaker of Gorlitz, 
a town of Prussia, half way between Dresden and 
Breslau. Bohm’s theorieswerelargelyderivedfrom 
Paracelsus, the Swiss alchemist and mystic } and 
Paracelsus [a.d. 1493-1541], again, had learned 
at the feet of the Neo-Blatonists, Plotinus, Jam- 
blichus, and Proclus. 

Theosophy claims to be the knowledge of God 
and of Divine things attained by contemplation, 
and consequent illumination, as distinguished 
from theology, which is the name given to similar 
knoAvledge attained by reasoning from revelation. 
It also claims the power of penetrating into many 
secrets of nature—viewed as the Divine Cosmos— 
by the same gift of illumination. The whole 
system is, in fact, a strange mixture of the phy¬ 
sical with the spiritual; material forces being 
often credited with spiritual power. 

The life of Jacob Bohm was one of very narrow 
experiences, as has been the case with many deep 
thinkers among the Germans, yet his "works have 
had much influence upon the religious life of 
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large numbers both in Germanv and England. 
The first of them was the Aurora, which he 
published in the year 1612, and which was 
shortly followed by a work entitled The Three 
Principles. These books brought Bohm into 
much notice with the learned, and into much 
trouble with the Lutheran pastors of his neigh¬ 
bourhood. He continued to write, however, for 
the remaining twelve years of his life; and his 
collected works were published in 1730, under 
the title Theosophia Itevelata, in six volumes. 
An English translation of them was made, in two 
quarto volumes, by William Law, whose mysti¬ 
cism was that of Bohm de-Germanized, and had 
great influence on the mind of Wesley. Bohm 
was also a favourite authority with Sir Isaac 
Xewton, among whose papers were found large 
extracts from his works, which Law believed to 
have been the foundation of many of Newton's 
own speculations. Much of Schelling’s philoso¬ 
phy is also drawn from the same source. 

The central idea of theosophy is that of ema¬ 
nation, Bohm’s mysticism all tending to a demon¬ 
stration that finite existences of every kind are 
an efflux from the One Infinite Existence, and 
that such an efflux is a necessary attribute of 
God’s own being. All things come from a work¬ 
ing-will of the holy, triune, incomprehensible 
God, Who manifests Himself through an external 
efflux of fire, light, and spirit. Angels and men 
are the true and real offspring of God, their life 
originating in the divine fire, from which light 
and love are generated in them. This triune life 
in God is the perfection cf being, and the loss of 
it constituted the Fall of angels and men. Thus 
man having been made a living image of the 
Divine Nature and endowed with immortality, 
he exchanged the light, life, and Spirit of God 
for the light, life, and spirit of the world. He 
died to the influences of the Spirit of God on the 
very day of his transgression, but remained sub¬ 
ject to all the external influences of the world : 
and the restoration of the influence of the Spirit 
constitutes the Avork of redemption and sancti¬ 
fication. Christ restored to men the germ of 
their paradisiacal life, Avhicli is possessed by all 
through new birth and His indAvelling. No son 
of Adam ean be lost, except by the Avilful loss of 
this paradisiacal germ of the Divine Life; and its 
development is the development of salvation. 

In the hands of Luav (a man too little appre¬ 
ciated), the theosophy of Bohm assumed a much 
more reasonable form than that in Avhich it had 
been clothed by its author, Avhose language Avas 
a medley of alchemy, obscure analogies, and false 
etymologies. It Avas then exhibited as a philo¬ 
sophy of redemption and spiritual life Avhich only 
Avanted the key-stone of sacramental psychology 
to make it a firm system of truth. 

In recent times a volume has been privately 
printed by Mr. Christopher Walton, a goldsmith 
on Ludgate Hill, entitled Notes and Materials 
for an adequate Biography of William Lain, 
comprising an elucidation of the $cop>e and con¬ 
tents of the writings of Jacob Bohm, and of his 
great commentator Dionysius Andreas Freher, 
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Ac., 1854, which contains an immense body of 
information on the subject; and although pre¬ 
sented in an undigested, and so unreadable, form, 
this work (which has been given to most public 
libraries) will be found very useful to any student 
who ventures upon the subject of theosophy. 

THEOTOKOS. Gcotokos, Deiparct, Mater 
Dei, Mother of God. [1] A title of the Blessed 
A' irgin Mary. [2] An ecclesiastical term, adopted 
at the Councils of Ephesus and Chalcedon, to assert 
the doctrine of the Divinity of our Lord’s Person. 
The title was adopted not so much with a view 
of paying honour to the Blessed Virgin, as to her 
Divine Bon. 

The truth which it was designed to teach is 
that although two natures are united in one 
Christ, yet there are not two persons but one. 
Our Blessed Lord Avas a Divine Person from all 
eternitjr, and Avlien He became incarnate He did 
not cease to be the Person He had been before. 
There Avas therefore no change or interruption of 
1 Lis identity, for the Godhead became incarnate, 
not by the conversion of the Godhead into flesh, 
but by taking of the manhood into God. That 
which He took Avas not a human person, but hu¬ 
man nature. If He had taken a human person 
two persons Avould have co-existed in one, Avliich 
would have involved a contradiction, or, if it had 
been possible, the human nature attaching to the 
human person Avould have belonged to that per¬ 
son alone; but by taking human nature into the 
Godhead, He sanctified a common nature of Avhich 
Ilis people are made partakers [Hooker, lice. Pol. 

v. 52, sec. 3; Wilberforce on the Incarnation, c. 

vi. ]. When He took our flesh upon Him, He 
did not become another person than He was be¬ 
fore, for then He could not have said “ Before 
Abraham Avas, I AM.” The consciousness Avhich 
is an attribute of identity remained undisturbed 
by the taking of the manhood into God, and 
therefore personality must be ascribed not to the 
human, but to the Divine nature of our Lord. 
Although the nature Avhich He took of the sub¬ 
stance of His Mother Avas human, the person 
Avho Avas born Avas Divine, and this Avas the truth 
declared in the adoption of the term 6co~6kos. 
It is not of course meant that the Blessed Virgin 
Avas the mother of the Godhead of our Lord, but 
that the human nature, Avhich He assumed of her 
substance, Avas so united to the Divinity that the 
person begotten of her Avas God as Avell as man. 
In this sense she might be called the motherof God. 
Further than this, if it be alleged that, since the 
Godhead Avas not derived from the substance of 
the Virgin, but existed from all eternity, the title 
Mother of God expresses more than the Church 
meant, it may be answered that it is in accord¬ 
ance with the well-known usus loguendi in Scrip¬ 
ture, AA T liereby God is said to have purchased the 
Church with Ilis oavu blood [Acts xx. 28], and 
the Son of Man is said to be already in heaven 
Avhilst yet on earth. This Covijiunicatio Idio- 
matu.ai is only intelligible on the principle that 
Avhatever may be predicated of our Lord in either 
of His two natures belongs to Him as one Christ, 
i.e. that the properties of both His natures are 


the properties of His Person. In the same sense 
as St. Paul could attribute crucifixion to God. 
could the Church attribute to Him birth of a 
human mother. The phrase 8co~6kos is implicitly 
sanctioned by the phrase a7pa Geo3 [Liddon’s 
Hampton Lectures, p. 258, note, 2nd ed.J. 

Although the Avord Ocotoko s is not itself found 
in Scripture, its equivalent is seen in the Avords 
of Elizabeth, rj pgrgp rov Kvpiov pov. Equha- 
lent expressions are also used by Iremeus and Ig¬ 
natius [Waterland, vol. v. 414], Alexander of 
Alexandria uses the term deoro/cos, as does also 
St. Athanasius, St. Cyril of Jerusalem, and Origen. 
The denial of our Lord’s Divinity by the Arians 
brought the title into more common use than it 
had before obtained. It Avas used by Gregory 
Thcologus in his discourses on the Vicene Faith, 
and in a letter addressed to the priest Cledonius 
in which Ave read, “ If any man believe not Mary 
to be Theotokos, lie has no part in God.” The 
Xestorian heresy Avas, hoAVever, the cause of its 
being accepted by the Church as an article of 
faith. Like other heresies this Avas a recoil 
from others which had gone before. The Arians 
had denied the divinity of our Lord, and the 
Apollinarians had so confused the two natures 
that they lost sight entirely of the distinctive 
peculiarities of His humanity. Recoiling from 
this error there Avere some Avho so insisted on the 
distinctness of our Lord’s humanity as to regard 
it in the light of a separate personality. Amongst 
these Avas a priest Anastasius, who in a sermon 
preached at Bt. Sophia’s at Constantinople, in 
Advent A.n. 428, said, “ Let no one call Mary 
Theotokos, for she is a human creature of Avliom 
God could not be born.” Xestorius the arch¬ 
bishop Avas present, and approved, and on the 
Christmas day folloAving he preached a sermon, 
in which he called the title heathenish, and spoke 
of Mary’s son as “a mere man, the organ employed 
and the vesture Avorn by God.” A controversy 
having been provoked, in the folloAving January, 
Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, took occasion in his 
seventeenth Paschal homily to set forth the unity 
of Christ’s Person Avithout naming Xestorius, 
and to speak of the Blessed Virgin as Theotokos. 
To trace the history of the controversy belongs to 
another place. [Diet, of Sects and Heresies.] It 
is sufficient here to say that at the outset the inten¬ 
tion of each party appears to have been misunder¬ 
stood by the other. Cyril attributed to Xestorius 
a revival of the errors of Paul of Samosata, and 
Xestorius charged Cyril Avitli Apollinarianism 
[Socrates, Hist. Eccl. vii. 32]. 

When the controversy had increased to such 
an extent as to attract the attention of the Avhole 
church, Ccelestine, the Pope, convened a council 
at Rome, August 11th, a.d. 430. The homilies 
and letters of Xestorius Avere then read and con¬ 
demned, and the letters of Cyril approved. 
Coelesthie delivered an address, proving from the 
Fathers that the Blessed Virgin is truly Theotokos. 
Especially he quoted a line from the Christmas 
hymn of St. Ambrose, “ Tabs decet partus Deum,” 
Avhich Avas equivalent to the expression derided 
by Xestorius. The decree of the council Avas that 
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those who denied this faith should be deposed 
from the ministry; and the Pope -wrote to Cyril 
requesting him to act on his behalf, and requiring 
Ncstorius to retract within ten days from the 
receipt of a monition. John of Antioch, wishing 
to act as peacemaker, endeavoured to persuade 
Ncstorius to subscribe the term with an explana¬ 
tion of his meaning, but he could not be per¬ 
suaded to retract what he had once advanced, 
lie asserted his orthodoxy, and said that he had 
proposed Christotokos as a medium between 
Theotokos and Anthropotokos, and that he should 
appeal to a general council. 

Cyril now carried out the directions of Coeles- 
tine, by assembling a council at Alexandria in 
November a.d. 430. The result of this council, 
at which Nos tori us did not appear, was a synodal 
letter and twelve anathematizations asserting the 
Divine Personality of the Incarnate Word. 
When the messengers from the Alexandrian 
Council came to Constantinople, Theodosius the 
Emperor, at the request both of Ncstorius and 
his opponents, summoned the metropolitans of the 
empire to meet at Ephesus on Pentecost following 
[a.d. 437]. On the 7th of June, Cyril arrived at 
Ephesus, and found Nestorius awaiting Iris arrival. 
They waited for the arrival of John of Antioch, 
but before tlic opening of the council discussions 
between the two parties commenced. In the 
course of these, whilst arguing with Theodotus of 
Ancyra, Nestorius several times asserted, “For 
my part, I cannot say that a child of two or three 
months old was God.” This was enough to dis¬ 
prove his fair pretensions and to expose his heresy. 

On the 21st of June, a fortnight had already 
elapsed since the day fixed by the Emperor for 
the opening of the council. John of Antioch 
sent a message begging that, if he was delayed, 
Cyril would proceed with the business. The fol¬ 
lowing day the council was opened, but Nestorius 
refused to appear. The opinions of Nestorius 
were condemned, and all who adhered to them 
deposed. The term Theotokos does not, however, 
occur in the Ephesine canons. 

The fourth (Ecumenical Council was held at 
Chalcedon in a.d. 451, to confute the heresy of 
Eutyches, who acknowledged only one nature in 
our Lord’s Person. The synod not only expressed 
its adherence to the rule of faith laid down at 
Niciea and confirmed at Constantinople, but it 
“ embraced the exposition of the faith set forth 
at Ephesus by Cyril of blessed memory, when 
Ncstorius was condemned,” as well as “ the letter 
addressed by the blessed and apostolic Leo, 
Archbishop of all the Churches, condemning 
the heresy of Nestorius and Eutyches.” A defini¬ 
tion of faith was also synodically set forth, in 
which, after the recital of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, the following passages occur: “For as 
much as they who endeavoured to make void the 
preaching of the truth have by their particular 
heresies given rise to vain babblings, seme daring 
to corrupt the mystery of the Lord’s Incarnation 
for us, and refusing to the Virgin the appellation 
of Theotokos, . . . the present holy, great, and 
(Ecumenical Synod has decreed that thefaithof the 
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three hundred and eighteen holy Fathers should 
remain free from assault.” . . . “We, then, 
following the holy Fathers, all with one consent 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ; the same perfect in Godhead 
and perfect in manhood; truly God, and truly 
man, of a reasonable soul and body; consubstan- 
tial with the Father according to the Godhead, 
and consubstantial with us according to the man¬ 
hood ; in all things like unto us -without sin ; 
begotten before all ages of the Father according 
to the Godhead, and in these latter days, for us 
and for our salvation, born of Mari/, the Virgin 
Mother of God (rg s (ieoroKov), according to the 
manhood; one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, 
Only Begotten, to be acknowledged in two Na¬ 
tures, inconfusedly, unchangeably, indivisibly, in¬ 
separably, the distinction of natures being by no 
means taken away by the union, but rather the 
property of each nature being preserved, and con¬ 
curring in one person and one subsistence, not 
parted or divided into two persons, but one and 
the same Son, and only begotten, God the Word, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as the Prophets from the 
beginning have declared concerning Him, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ hath tanght us, and the 
Creed of the Holy Fathers hath delivered to us.” 

The Council of Constantinople, held June lOtli, 
A.d. 553, called the fifth (Ecumenical Council, 
anathematized a letter said to be written by Ibas 
of Edessa to Maris the Persian, which denies that 
the Word was incarnate of the Holy Mother of 
God, and ever Virgin Mary, which accuses St. 
Cyril of being a heretic and an Apollinarian, and 
which blames the Council of Ephesus for having 
deposed Nestorius -without examination. 

This title Holy Mother of God is accepted by 
the Church of England, inasmuch as the decrees 
of Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constantinople are 
incorporated into her own laws. The Statute 
1 Eliz. cap. i. xxxvi,, a.d. 1558, provides that 
the commissioners appointed under that Act 
li shall not in any wise have authority or power 
to order, determine, or judge any matter or cause 
to be heresy, but only such as heretofore have 
been determined, ordered, or adjudged to be 
heresy by the authority of the canonical Scrip¬ 
tures, or by the four first general councils, or any 
of them.” The Homily speaks of “ those six 
councils which were allowed and received of all 
men.” Six are mentioned here instead of four, 
because the fifth and sixth were virtually comple¬ 
ments to the third and fourth. 

GeoTOKos was rendered in Latin Dcipara, Gene- 
trix Dei, and Mater Dei. Bishop Pearson con¬ 
siders OeoroKos more theologically correct than 
Mater Dei, although the only English equivalent 
is Mother of God [Pearson on the Creed, ii. 145]. 
Amongst Anglican Divines the infrequency of 
this term in common use has not arisen from any 
bias towards Nestorianism, but from a mistaken 
notion that the title may imply that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary is something more than human. 
Those who fear this may remember that the dis¬ 
cussion in its origin touched not the honour of 
the Mother, but the nature of her Son. There 
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was no difference respecting the estimation in 
whieh she should be held, but the discussion 
turned entirely on the person of Him Who was 
born of her. [Hooker, Ecc. Pol., bk. v. eh. 52. 
Bright’s Hist, of Church, a.d. 313-451, p. 311- 
339. Soerates, Ecc. Hist. vii. 32, 34. Evagrius, 
Ecc. Hist, b, i. eh. 2-7. Bishop Forbes, Bishop 
Harold Browne, and Bishop Beveridge on Seeond 
Artiele of Religion.] 

THOMISTS. [Theology, Scholastic.] 
THURIFICATI. [Lapsed.] 

TITHES. The tenth part of the produee of 
land, or stoek, or profits of any oeeupation, 
assigned for the maintenance of the elergy and 
support of the Chureh. In the Law of Moses 
this tenth was prescribed [Numb, xviii. 21 ■ Deut, 
xiv. 22 ; Lev. xxvii. 30], It was claimed by 
God, and by Him given to the Levites [Numb, 
xviii. 24]. But before this written larv tithes 
were paid, as we know from the vow of Jaeob 
[Gen. xxviii. 20], and from the meeting of Abra¬ 
ham and Meleliisedeeli [Gen. xiv.]. We find 
also abundant proof of heathen nations reeognising 
the duty of devoting a tenth to religious ends. 
Croesus advised Cyrus to station guards at the 
gates so as to seeure the payment of tithes to 
Jupiter. 1 Xenophon instances payment of tithes 
to Diana. 2 The Carthaginians are said to have 
paid tithes of all their profits. 3 The Roman 
generals used to devote tenths of the spoil to 
Hereules. Camillus, before the assault on Veii, 
vowed a tenth part of the spoil to the Pythian 
Apollo. 4 From this known praetiee of heathen 
nations it was held by the early Christians that 
the offering of a tenth of one’s substanee to God 
was of natural right; not a merely loeal eommand 
to the Jews, abrogated with other parts of the 
ceremonial law, but of perpetual obligation. It 
is agreed that tithes were not recognised or regu¬ 
larly paid in the Christian Church till late in the 
fourth eentury. Various reasons are given for 
this. 6 There was a community of goods, render¬ 
ing tithes unnecessary and superfluous: there 
were no means of enforcing payment: the ruler 
and all the people must be Christian, to enable 
the Chureh to elaim them as lawful and to seeure 
their payment. St. Paul testifies [1 Cor. ix. 11] 
to the Divine right of ministers to live of the 
Gospel. The early Fathers wrote earnestly ex¬ 
horting to the payment of tithes, and always 
represented them as due, not merely offered, to 
God. 6 Tithes were oeeasionally granted for speeial 
religious ends : as those given for the erusade 
[a.d. 1188] to King Henry II., and those given 
by Pope Paul III. [a.d. 1534] for the suppression 

1 ds (T<pea dvaysalors ex €L SeKarevdTjvcu T(p Ad. Herod, 
i. 89 ; see also ix. 81. 

2 del SeKo.TeijLoi' ra sk roO aypov wpalia. Xen. Cyroptced. 
v. 31‘9. 

3 elwOeiaav . . . oeK&Trjv arrotTriWeLV rip 6ep irdvTwv 
twv eis TTpoffoSov mTTTOVTwv. Diodor. Sic. xx. 756 ; 
quoted in Hutchinson’s Xenophon, p. 248, where are 
other authorities. 

4 Livy, v. 21, 23. There was great difficultv in dis¬ 
charging this vow. s Bingham’s Antiq. V. vi. 2. 

6 Origen, Horn. xi. ; Aug. Dc Temp. Serm. 215 : “ De¬ 
cimal enim ex debito requiruntur ; et qui eas dare nolu- 
erit, res alienas invasit. ” [Chiys. Horn, xliii. in 1 ad Cor. ] 
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of pirates at Tunis. One of the constitutions of 
Archbishop Odo [e. a.d. 942] prescribed giving 
of tithes. 7 Those given before the paroeliial dis¬ 
tribution of the eountry were divided into three 
parts; one for the sendees of the Chureh, one for 
the elergy, one for the poor. But though the 
payment of a tenth was reeognised as a duty 7 , the 
speeial person to whom it was due was not pre¬ 
scribed. ITenee men paid to whom they would. 
And it was not till a deeree of Pope Colestine III. 
[a.d. 1195] that the payment of tithes to the 
elergy of the parish was rendered obligatory. 
But this paroeliial payment was afterwards con¬ 
sidered, by those who wrote in defence of the 
payment, as by no means of the essenee of the 
obligation. So one author, in explaining his not 
touching on the Jus Divinum, says, that had 
been done before, and he subscribes to the tenet 
with this distinction, that tithes are due not to 
the person of one single ineumbent, but to the 
Chureh, in whose name he reeeiveth them. 8 

Tithes were distinguished as [1] personal and [2] 
pnedial. In the first were included all lawful 
gains in art, seienee, trade, or merchandize : in the 
seeond sueh as arise from the ground, as eorn, hay, 
fruit, inerease of cattle, fowls, &e.; but the last 
were sometimes considered as a third sort called 
mixed tithes. Many statutes have been passed to 
enforce the payment of tithes. Those of 27 Hen. 
VIII. and 32 Hen. VIII. both referred to eeelesi- 
astieal laws and eustoms. 9 Both these aets were 
confirmed and extended by 7 the Statute 2 & 3 
Edw. VI., and tithes pay T able within the last forty 
years were reeognised and legalized. This Aet 
also named in particular (whieh had not been 
done before) what kinds of profits were subjeet 
to tithes. Upon the supposition that personal 
tithes were often negleetocl in a man’s lifetime, 
nearly all wills in the Middle Ages left a sum 
“ for forgotten tithes : ” and mortuaries, as Selden 
shews, first beeame due on this presumption. 
’The triple division of tithes noted above beeame 
a quadruple one after the division of the land 
into fixed parishes, beeause the whole had formerly 
been under the eontrol of the bishop and his 
elergy, but v 7 as now administered by the parish 
priest. One quarter was therefore now assigned 
to the bishop, one to the parish priest; one to 
the Chureh services, and one to the poor. The 
bishop’s part was soon allowed to remain un¬ 
claimed, and so at last was forbidden. Lienee 
lay patrons, gradually inferring that one-third of 
the offerings was sufficient for the supply of the 
Chureh, first undertook to distribute the remain¬ 
ing two-thirds themselves, and at last in many 
eases seized them and appropriated them to their 
own uses. And when the restitution of these tithes 
to the Chureh took plaee, as frequently happened, 
it was seldom made to the parishes from whenee 
they were taken, but to the religious houses, to 
the great prejudice of the paroehial elergy 7 . 

7 “Prsecipimus ut omnes studeant de omnibus qme pos- 
sideant dare decimas, quia specialc Domini Dei est.” 

8 Cornelius Burges, A New Discovery of Personal 
Tithes, 1625. 

9 The eanon on the payment of personal tithes alluded 
to was passed in Convocation, 23 Edw. I. 
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Tithes in England are divided into great and 
small. The former include the more important 
preedial tithes, as corn, &c.; and the latter the 
mixed and personal, together with the less valu¬ 
able preedial tithes. The great tithes belong to 
the rector, the small tithes to the vicar. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the original division, the 
small tithes were expected to amount to one-half 
of the great tithes. But in some parishes, from 
local circumstances, the small tithes are much the 
larger of the two. Easter offerings, which were 
variable, and to a certain extent capricious, were 
included in the small tithes. The principle of a 
commutation of tithes was early in practice. In 
some places the custom has prevailed beyond 
memory of paying a eertain sum in money per 
acre instead of tithes. So certain insignificant 
tithes Avere commuted into a small annual pay¬ 
ment called a “ may import.” 1 The recent Com¬ 
mutation Act was passed, 6 & 7 Will. IV., 
though alterations have been made in it of later 
date. A simi vrarying according to the average 
price of corn during seven years, ascertained from 
a table published by authority every January, is 
noA\ r paid to reetors and vicars in lieu of all 
tithes in kind. The object of this arrangement, 
and the effect, is to make tithes appear a rent- 
charge instead of a tax. The great or rectorial 
tithes have been in many places alienated, by 
reason of their having been seized and retained 
in lay hands. The vicarial tithes, in the nature 
of things, could not be so diverted. [Selden’s 
History of Tithes; Ivennett’s Case of Impro¬ 
priations.] 

TOLERATION. Under the title Noncon¬ 
formity have been noticed the Acts by which the 
State endeavoured to retain the whole people 
Avithin the bounds of the National Church. 
We shall here [1] notice the changes introduced 
into English kiw by the Act of Toleration, 
and subsequent Acts of a like nature, cIoavu to 
the repeal of the Test Act in 1828; and [2] 
guided by the principles of these Acts, but not 
being theoretically bound by them, we shall state 
in general the nature of religious toleration. 

I. The Toleration Act [1 Will, and Mary, c. 
18] frees from the penalties of Nonconformity 
those avIio take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy, and avIio subscribe the declaration 
against popery of 30 Car. II. ii. c. 1, reserving 
in force 25 Car. II. c. 2 and 13 Car. II. c. 1, the 
Acts, that is, for preventing dangers which may 
happen from popish recusants, and for preserving 
the king’s person and government by disabling 
papists from sitting in Parliament. Assemblies 
for religious Avorship are to be with open doors. 
Nonconformists are not exempt from tithes or 
Church dues, or from prosecutions to enforce such 
payments. Dissenters scrupling the oaths of 
office of high constable, petit constable, or any par- 

1 Derived from “in maim portatum.” It was usually 
paid in bread. In a titlie-book from 160S to 1632 still 
['reserved at Paston, Northants, this payment averaged 
twopence a house at Easter. A proprietor who owned a 
number of animals, as lambs, not an exact multiple of 
ten, Avould “ run on;” that is, carry on the overplus to 
the next Easter account. 
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ocliial office, may execute such office by deputy. 
Preachers taking the oaths and subscribing the 
declaration before named, and subscribing the 
Articles of Religion, except XXXIV. XXXV. 
XXXVI. and the elause of XX. regarding the 
poAver and authority of the Church, are freed from 
the penalties of the Acts of Nonconformity, and 
Baptist preachers are excused the part of Art. 
XXVII. touching infant baptism. Such preachers 
are exempt from serving on juries, and from offices 
in parishes and hundreds. Quakers, upon mak¬ 
ing a declaration of fidelity and subscribing a 
profession of Christian belief, are exempted 
from the oaths, and enjoy the privileges of other 
dissenters. The laws for frequenting Divine 
service on the Lord’s day are in force against 
those Avho do not attend some permitted place of 
Avorship. The Act does not extend to those Avho 
deny the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. Penalties 
are laid on disturbers of public Avorship, whether 
in church or eonventicle. Places of dissenting 
Avorship are to he certified and registered. 

By the 19 Geo. III. c. 44, Protestant dissent¬ 
ing ministers and schoolmasters are exempted 
from the subscription to the Articles on making 
and subscribing a declaration that the Scriptures 
contain the revealed Avill of God, and are receded 
as the rule of doctrine and practice. By the 53 
Geo. III. c. 106, the provisions of the Aet of 
Will, and Marv, also those of 9 & 10 Will. 
III., respecting the denial of the Trinity, were 
repealed, the common laAV Avith respect to im¬ 
pugning the doctrine of the Trinity not being 
altered. [See Pliillimore’s Burn, ii. p. 320, e.] 

By the 52 Geo. III. e. 155, the Eive-mile 
and Conventicle Acts, and an act relating to 
Quakers [13 & 14 Car. II. c. 1], are repealed: 
all religious assemblies of feAver than tAventy 
persons become laAvful Avithout registration, those 
of more than tAventy persons are to he registered 
and certified: it is made penal to preach in a 
house Avithout consent of the oecupier (before 
this enactment it Avas actionable at common Iuav) : 
all, Avlietlier teachers or hearers, attending a 
certified place of Avorship are as exempt from all 
penalties as any person Avho shall have taken 
tlie oaths and made the declaration prescribed in 
the Toleration Aet: preachers not engaged in any 
secular employment except that of schoolmaster 
are exempt from the civil services mentioned in 
the Toleration Act, and from serving in the 
militia: a penalty of .£40 is laid on those who 
disturb any congregation assembled for Avorship. 

By the 9 Geo. IV. c. 17, the Test and Cor¬ 
poration Acts are repealed, and a declaration 
substituted in lieu of the sacramental test Be¬ 
fore this an annual bill of indemnity bad rendered 
the Test Act almost inoperative. 

II. It has been observed that the century 
before the Revolution Avas marked by the attempt 
to retain the highest notion of Church and State; 
the identity, that is, of the tAvo bodies. Statesmen 
and philosophers have continued to assert this 
identity in theory. Burke Avrote, “ In a Christian 
eommomvealth the Church and State are one and 
the same thing, being different integral parts of 
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tlie same whole.” The same idea runs through 
Coleridge’s Church and State. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote regarding his treatise, The State in Rela¬ 
tion icith the Church, “Undoubtedly I should 
speak of the pure abstract idea of Church and 
State as implying that they are co-extensive ” 
[Chapter of Autobiography, p. 16]. 

In that century the clcrisy or spirituality held 
the position described iu the preamble of the 
well-known Statute of Appeals. They were a great 
veuerable estate of the realm : and the theory of 
government was that the first object of a govern¬ 
ment is not the carrying out maxims of political 
economy, but principally the moral welfare of 
the community over which it is set: that morality 
can be efficiently furthered only through religion : 
that religion can be inculcated only through the 
organization of a Church. Upon these principles 
the State proceeded from the Reformation to the 
Revolution; the Nonconformists not advocating 
toleration, but endeavouring to substitute their 
own platform for the order of the Church. And 
so long as there was a reasonable chance of realiz¬ 
ing the ideal of the identity of the Church and 
State temporal penalties upon nonconformity 
were in principle justifiable. They were not 
breaches by the Church of the canon of Toledo, 
“ Praecipit S. Synodus nemini deinceps ad cre- 
dendum vim inferre,” nor of Tertullian’s maxim, 
“ Lex nova non se vindicat ultore gladiothey 
were the discipline of the commonwealth, de¬ 
signed to maintain its acknowledged status, and 
comparable to the discipline of a family or college 
which trains up its members in an established 
rule. Whether the attempt was persevered in too 
long, whether the penalties from other causes de¬ 
generated into persecution, is a distinct question. 
[Persecution.] At the Revolution it was evident 
to all that the ideal aimed at was unattainable. 
A change of dynasty introduced toleration. 

The state of toleration is intermediate between 
the state which has been described and the state 
of perfect equality and indifferentism, equality of 
all religious bodies and creeds, indifferentism of 
the government to all forms. The name toleration 
implies an endeavour to maintain an established 
Church, but to inflict no temporal penalties on 
nonconformity. 

To grant or to withhold toleration belongs to 
the State. 1 The duties and principles of the 
Church as a spiritual body are abundantly clear. 
The weapons of her warfare are spiritual: and. if 
by toleration is meant immunity from temporal 
penalties, the Church can become intolerant only 
by deserting her principles. But she is also a 
zealous and watchful guardian of the truth; and 
if by toleration be meant bearing with error by 
abstaining from spiritual censures, then she can 
be tolerant only by renouncing her fidelity. The 
Church has “non ubera solum sed verbeia.” 

3 See Art. XXXIV.: “ Whosoever through his private 
judgment . . . doth break the traditions and ceremonies 
of the Church . . . ought to be rebuked openly . . . 
as he that offendeth against the common order of the 
Church, and liurteth the authority of the magistrate. ” It 
rests with the magistrate to vindicate his authority in his 
own way ; or to withdraw his command. 
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When the State then lias relinquished its high¬ 
est ground it cannot stop short of giving full liberty 
to every shade of religious opinion and every form 
of worship. Thus the attempt to retain a penalty 
for the denial of the Trinity was soon abandoned. 

The case of the Romanists is a mixed case; it 
involves the introduction of a foreign jurisdiction 
into Church and State, and as is contrary to tlie 
maxims of the one as it is to those of the other. 

Again, relinquishing its highest ground, the 
State can no longer set up a standard of Christian 
morality; it cannot go beyond civil and political 
ethics. It repudiates the theory that all its mem¬ 
bers are Christians; it cannot consistently, there¬ 
fore, require of them that degree of morality which 
is peculiar to Christianity. Certain offences also, 
which before were treated as offences agaiust God 
and His religion, can now be treated only as 
offences against man. E.g., blasphemy becomes 
only a breach of the laws of good neighbourhood, 
such an offence as it would be at Mecca to revile 
Mahomet. The whole course of legislation since 
1689 shews that however reluctant the legislature 
may have been to admit the conclusions of the 
principles of toleration, those conclusions are in 
fact inevitable. [See Locke’s Statement of the 
Duties of Toleration.] Reference is made to 
this well-known author in order to mark a point 
in which he has not expressed himself with 
sufficient clearness. He states the duties of 
toleration as pertaining properly to the Church, 
“No Church-officer shall punish another man,” &c. 
It was statute law, not Church law, that was 
repealed in order to introduce toleration. Ho 
doubt there have been persecuting bishops; but 
the High Commission Court and the Star Chamber 
were not Church courts : they were Committees 
of the Privy Council. 

In one very important particular, that of public 
education, the true principles of toleration were 
not applied, and of late years they have in great 
measure been supplanted by the principle of in¬ 
differentism. Combining the principle that the 
State ought to inculcate as high a morality as the 
nation will bear, with the principle that it tole¬ 
rates other religious bodies as well as the Estab¬ 
lished Church, there results, as the leading prin¬ 
ciple of education, that the State should acknow¬ 
ledge as agents of education those religious bodies 
which possess sufficient truth for the establish¬ 
ment of a morality, sound as far as it reaches; 
and should require such truth and such morality 
to be inculcated. Instead of this, late years have 
seen the Government of England aiding in the 
establishment of public schools from which all 
religious teaching is excluded. This appearance 
of indifferentism or practical infidelity leads us 
to the consideration whether toleration must not 
inevitably lead to this terminus. 

Toleration, giving up all temporal penalties on 
nonconformity, still endeavours to maintain an 
Established Church. This confers certain privi¬ 
leges on the members of the Church, and imposes 
certain disqualifications on Non conformists. The 
necessity that great officers of State should be of 
the Established Church, that none others should 
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be members of the legislature, that bishops should 
have seats in the House of Lords, that the synods 
of the Church should be in formal connection 
with Parliament, that the clergy should be dis¬ 
tinguished by certain privileges, these points are 
all allowed or presupposed in the Toleration Acts. 
With regard to the political privileges of the 
laity, it is not easy, if possible, to establish and 
maintain a distinction between the inflicting of 
temporal penalties and the imposing disqualifica¬ 
tions, so as to shew the rightfulness of abstaining 
from the former and adhering to the latter. It 
is not easy to say why a form of worship should 
be tolerated, and those who follow it be debarred 
from seats in the councils of the nation. This 
feeling has prevailed so far, that one disqualifica¬ 
tion after another has been removed ; and tolera¬ 
tion is fast passing into another stage, of perfect 
equality or of inchffercntism on the part of the 
Government. 

Again, with regard to the privileges of the 
clergy—when the principle that the Church and 
nation are one is surrendered, these privileges can 
only be granted by the State on the condition of 
the surrender of the Church’s freedom. While 
the Church and State arc co-extensivc they may 
work harmoniously together; when there are 
many religious bodies tolerated one can be dis¬ 
tinguished above others only when its laws are 
subjected to the approval of the State, that is, to 
the approval of a legislature which includes op¬ 
ponents of that one body. Thus the validity of 
a marriage by a priest of the Church of England 
without the presence of a civil officer cannot co¬ 
exist together with such unlimited freedom in the 
appointment of bishops and priests as is enjoyed 
by dissenting bodies in the appointment of their 
ministers. 

From these premisses we arrive at the following 
conclusions; that the state of toleration is only a 
transitional state between a true national church 
and the indifferentism of many religious bodies 
politically equal; that the principle of toleration 
once admitted will inevitably overcome the de¬ 
fences by which it is sought to maintain an 
Established Church; that such an Established 
Church exists—her opponents being admitted as 
judges—only “ durante bene placito ” or “ quam- 
diu se bone gosserit; ” that the privileges she is 
allowed imply a corresponding surrender of free¬ 
dom ; that the Erastianism so engendered may 
compel a church to seek freedom in disestablish¬ 
ment, or to seek the support of an external spiri¬ 
tual power; to become, that is, a “free church” or 
to submit to Home, a choice which presents no 
difficulty to those who are aware of the evils 
which have attended the elevation of the Bishop of 
Borne to be the head and centre of Christendom. 

TRADITION. [Consent of Antiquity. 
Bulb of Faith. Paschal Controversy.] 
TBADITOBES. [L APSED.] 

TRADUCIAHISM. Ex seminis traduce, an 
opinion first proposed by Tertullian, and main¬ 
tained by some writers in subsequent ages of the 
Church—that the soul of a child is not immedi¬ 
ately created by Cod, but is derived by propa- 
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gation together with the body from its parents. 
[Creationism.] 

TRANSFIGURATION. The transfiguration 
of our Lord took place in the third year of His 
ministry, very soon after the great confession of 
St. Peter, and tire first announcement of His 
coming passion. 

I. The narrative is given in ah the Synoptic 
Gospels, with a few slight variations as to details 
in each. Six days, or as St. Luke says, “about 
an eight days,” after the sayings which followed 
upon St. Peter’s confession, our Lord took Peter, 
James, and John “'up into a high mountain 
apart by themselves.” Ancient commentators 
'were agreed in thinking that this mountain was 
Mount Tabor, which is described as “ standing 
by itself, about two or three furlongs within the 
plain of Esdraclon,” but later criticism has re¬ 
jected this conclusion, and has fixed the locality, 
with some hesitation, “ on one of the lofty spurs 
of the snow-capped llermon” [Ellicott, after Light- 
foot], Here, as He prayed, our Lord was trans¬ 
figured (jieTe/iopifjwO'i]) before the three disciples. 
“ The fashion of His countenance was altered ,” 
“His face shone as the sun “His raiment was 
white and glistering.” Then appeared Moses and 
Elias talking with Him, the subject of their con¬ 
versation being, as St. Luke says, “ His deceaso 
which He should accomplish at Jerusalem.” The 
disciples, at first heavy with sleep, awake to see 
His glory and the two standing with Him. St. 
Peter, entranced by the vision, prays that they 
may make three tabernacles and there abide. 
But as he speaks, a cloud overshadows them, and 
the voice of God is heard repeating once more the 
words spoken over our Lord at His baptism, 
“ This is my beloved Son,” and adding other 
words with a special meaning of their own, “hear 
Him.” Then the cloud passes away; Jesus, left 
alone, lifts up His terrified disciples, and bids 
them tell no man what they have seen till after 
His resurrection. 

II. The significance of this, event has been 
variously interpreted. According to St. Leo, its 
general purpose was to remove the scandal of the 
Cross, and to foreshadow the glorious change 
which awaits the "whole Body of Christ at the 
general resurrection. Again, it has been thought 
to be meant as a proof of the divinity of our 
Lord, hidden and shrouded to human eyes in 
His Humanity. The same glory, according to 
St. Thomas, might have shone forth during the 
whole of His earthly life, had He not Avilled 
otherwise. Olshausen gives two other interpre¬ 
tations of its meaning and purpose. [1] That it 
was the installation of our Lord as the spiritual 
lawgiver; [2] that it Avas part of His advance¬ 
ment to perfection. In the first sense, he regards 
it as typified by the ascent of Moses on to Mount 
Sinai Avith Nadab and Abihu, Avhen God “called 
unto Moses out of the midst of the cloud” 
[Exod. xxfv.]. For the second, he refers to Heb. 
ii. 10, “It became Him, for "Whom are all 
things, and by Whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 
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To pass from tho significance of the event 
generally to that of its particular parts, we may 
notice as to the choice of the three Apostles out of 
the whole number, that it was in accordance with 
our Lord’s custom on other great occasions, nota¬ 
bly at the time of the Agony of the Garden. The 
Fathers see in it the fulfilment of our Lord’s pro¬ 
mise given just before, “ There be some standing 
here,” &c., and they remark a special fitness in 
the fact, that those who were the closest eye¬ 
witnesses of Ilis sufferings were prepared for 
them by the sight of His glory. Others have 
seen a mystical signification in the choice. Thus 
St. Peter would denote men of courage and con¬ 
stancy; St. John, men of chastity; St. James, 
those who uproot and conquer vices; or again, 
in St. Peter would bo seen a firm faith; in St. 
James, a lofty hope; in St. John, a burning love. 
In this way St. Anselm turns the whole into a 
practical exhortation to prepare for the sight of 
God by the practice of these virtues. For the 
appearance of Moses and Elias, as the witnesses 
of this glory, many reasons have been assigned. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, following St. Chrysostom, 
gives six : [ij; because the multitude had said 
that He was Elias; [2] because Moses gave tho 
Law, and Elias was zealous toward God. Their 
joint testimony, therefore, would repel the com¬ 
mon calumnies, that He broke the Law, and that 
He assujned to Himself unwarrantably the glory 
of God. [3] To shew that He had power over life 
and death, and was the Judge both of quick and 
dead. Moses had died the death of man/Elias 
had been translated without death, yet both 
appeared to bear witness to the Lord of life. [4] 
“ They talked of His decease,” they, that is, who 
had themselves exposed themselves to the peril 
of death; [5] that the disciples might be led to 
strive after the meekness of Moses, and the zeal 
of Elias ; [6] to shew that He was foretold both 
by the Law and the Prophets, that He was the 
Messiah promised by both. The cloud was at 
once the symbol and veil of the glory of God. 
It was “ bright,” because it was tho index of the 
glory of Christ, and also that it might contrast 
with the darkness of that which overshadowed 
Mount Sinai [Ileb. xii. 18; Exod. xix. 16-18], 
and thus shew the difference between the Old 
and Hew Covenants. The voice from heaven was 
a second divine witness to the Incarnation, and 
the words now added, “ Hear Him,” fulfilled the 
prophecy of Moses, “ A prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you like unto me,” claim¬ 
ing credence for Him “ Whom the mysteries of 
the Law foretold and the mouths of the Prophets 
sang.” 

Elending together the various interpretations, 
we may say that, theologically, the Transfiguration 
was meant to teach that the Law and the Pro¬ 
phets were now one in Christ, and that, morally, 
it was intended to strengthen the faith of the 
Apostles in our Lord’s Divinity, to prepare them 
for the Agony and the Cross, to shew them the 
glory of the future, and make them the more 
ready to receive the rule of Christian practice laid 
down immediately after, “If any one will come 
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after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross and follow Me.” As to the mode of the 
Transfiguration, it will be sufficient to say, with 
ancient writers, that the glory was not the mani 
festation of tho Divinity, which is reserved for 
the Beatific Vision of Heaven, and is not to be 
seen by mortal men. It was rather that external 
glory of the Sacred Body which was the index of 
the Divinity. Moreover, as is clear from the 
narrative, there was no change of the reality or 
shape of our Lord’s countenance. The event is 
only once mentioned in the later books of the 
Hew Testament, viz., in St. Peter’s second epistle 
[ii. 16-18], where he appeals to the sight of 
His majesty, and to the “voice from the excellent 
glory,” as proofs that he and his fellow Apostles 
were following the truth and not cunningly 
devised fables. 

III. The festival of the Transfiguration was 
kept in the Western Church in the time of St. 
Leo, and in the Greek Church about a.d. 700. 
By a bull of Calixtus III., a.d. 1457, it was 
ordered to be generally observed to commemorate 
the deliverance of Belgrade from Mahomet the 
Second. In the English Calendar it stands at 
the 6th of August. [St. Augustine, Serm. Ixxviii. 
vol. v. p. 425, sqg. ed. Bened. St. Chrysostom, 
in Matth. Horn. lvi. vol. vii. p. 569, ed. Bened. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Summ. Theol. p. iii. qu. 45. 
St. Leo Magn., Serm. li. editor xciv. Olshausen 
on St. Matthew. Wordsworth, Gr. Test. Elli- 
cott, Hids. Led. p. 226-7. Williams, The Min¬ 
istry, p. 84, sqq. Annotated Booh of Common 
Prayer, Minor Holy-days.'] 

TB AH SMIGliATTOH. [Metempsychosis.] 
TBAHSUBSTAHTIATIOH. A term of 
Scholastic Theology, intended to express the 
nature and extent of the change which takes 
place in the elements of Bread and Wine at the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 

I. History op the Term. The introduction 
of the word Transubstantiation into the theology 
of the Church is traceable to the eleventh century. 
It is first found in an exposition of the canon of 
the Mass by Peter Damian [a.d. 988-1072], who 
writes as follows, “Hoc est corpus meum. Qmeri- 
tur quid demonstret sacerdos per hoc pramomen 
hoc 1 Si panem, pani nunquam eongruit esse 
corpus Christi. Sed demonstrat corpus Christi; 
sed quando profertur ipsum pronomen, nondum 
est transubstantiatio ” [Peter Damian, Expositio 
Can. Miss. cap. vii.; Maii Script. Vet. Nov. 
Coll. VI. ii. 215]. Although the words shew 
that the term was not altogether unknown when 
it was thus used, it is not found again until the 
following century, when it occurs twice in a 
treatise on the Sacrament of the Altar by Ste¬ 
phen, Bishop of Autun [a.d. 1113-1129]. The 
first time he writes, “ Oramus ut eibus homi- 
num fiat cibus Angeloruni, scilicet ut oblatio 
panis et vini transubstantietur in corpus et 
sanguinem Jesu Christi.” The second passages 
in which he uses the word is as follows, “ Item 
si benedictione sua panem in corpus suurn con- 
vertit in verbis istis : Hoc est eorpus meum, non 
reliquit nobis virtutem Sacramenti: quia prius- 
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quam liaec verba diceret; benedixit, fregit, et 
dans discipulis, prvedicta verba protulit: eis dans 
virtutem Sacramenti, quasi diceret, Panem quern 
acccpi, in corpus meuin transubstantiavi, et illud 
do vobis” [Stephen of Autun, De Sacrum. Altar is, 
cap. xiii., xiv.; Biblioth. Pair. Lugd. xx., 1878, 
1879]. 

Later on, in the twelfth century, the term was 
beginning to come into a less rare use, as is shewn 
by quotations given in Tournely’s Prcdect. Theo- 
log. v. 25 G j De Each. qu. iii. art. 1. Its first 
appearance as a term, accepted and recognised by 
the Church, is in the first of the seventy Consti¬ 
tutions presented to the fourth Council of Latoran 
[a.d. 1215] by Innocent III., and tacitly adopted 
by that Council. “ Una est fidelium universalis 
Ecclesia, extra quam nullus omnino sal vat ur. In 
qua idem ipse sacerdos est sacrificium Jesus 
Christus, cujus corpus et sanguis in sacramento 
altaris sub speciebus panis et vini vcraciter conti- 
nentur, transsubstantiatis pane in corpus ct vino 
in sanguinem, potestatc Divina, ut ad perficiendum 
mysterium unitatis accipiamus ipsi de suo, quod 
accepit ipse de nostro” [/ V. Gone. Lat. cap. i.]. 
Nearly three centuries and a half later [a.d. 1551] 
the Council of Trent set forth the existing Eoman 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. “Quoniam autem 
Christus, Redemptor nostcr, corpus suum id, quod 
sub specie panis offerebat, vere esse dixit; ideo 
persuasum semper in Ecclesia Dei fuit, idque 
nunc denuo sancta hvec synodus declarat, per con- 
secrationem panis et vini convcrsionem fieri totius 
substantiae panis in substantiam corporis Christi 
Domini nostri, et totius substantive vini in sub¬ 
stantiam sanguinis ejus; quve conversio convcni- 
entcr et proprie a sancta Catholica Ecclesia Tran- 
substantiatio est appellata ” [Cone. Trident, sess. 
xiii. cap. iv.]. This definition was fortified by 
an anathema in the second Canon on the Eucharist, 
passed at the same session, in which the annihila¬ 
tion of the natural elements is made part of the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation. “ Si quis dixerit 
in sacrosancto Eucharistive sacramento renranere 
substantiam panis et vini una cum corpore et 
sanguine Domini nostri Jesu Christi; negaverit- 
que mirabilem illam et singularem convcrsionem 
totius substantive panis in corpus, et totius sub¬ 
stantiae vini in sanguinem, manentibus dumtaxat 
speciebus panis et vini, quam quidem conver- 
sioncm Catholica Ecclesia aptissime Transubstan- 
tiationem appcllat, Anathema sit” [Ibid., De 
Sacrosanct. Each. Sacr. can. i.]. 

The term thus adopted by the Latin portion of 
the Western Church has its counterpart in the 
Eastern Church in the term MerovcriWt?. This 
was formally adopted in the “ Orthodox Confes¬ 
sion of Faith of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of the East” [a.d. 1643], and in Article 
XVII. of the Council of Bethlehem, or of Jeru¬ 
salem [a.d. 1672], In the first of these, which 
is the standard of Eastern doctrine, after men¬ 
tioning the Ascension of our Lord, it is added 
that, “ He is also present upon earth in a 
sacramental manner (Kara rov gvcrT'ppanSrj 
rpoiroi') by transubstantiation (acitci gerova’iuHjt.v), 
since the substance (omn) of the bread is 
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changed into the substance of His holy Body, 
and the substance of the wine into the substance 
of His precious Blood ” [Qucestio lvi.]. In the 
seventeenth canon of the council, it is said, that, 
“after consecration the Bread and wine are trans¬ 
muted, transubstantiated, converted, transformed 
(peTafSdWtcrdaL, {1€tov<jlov<t6cu, g^Tairoidicrdai. , 
jjA-o.ppvd pil > €cr6o.i), the bread into the Lord’s 
Body which was born at Bethlehem and ascended 
to heaven, and the Avine into the Blood which 
floAved from His side on the Cross; and that the 
bread and Avine no longer remain after consecra¬ 
tion, but only the very Body and Blood of the 
Lord (afro to c rw/xa kcil to alga), under the ap¬ 
pearance (eidei) and form (tvttoj), that is to say, 
under the accidents (crv/a/L/R/K-ocriv) of bread, 
and that the Body and Blood of Christ are re¬ 
ceived into the mouth and stomach of the evil 
and the faithful, but that the accidents only 
are broken, Christ being Avholly and ever under 
each portion.” It is added, “ that by the Avord 
Transubstantiation avc cannot explain the mode 
of the coinversion of the elements, for this is 
knoAvn to God only—but as signifying that truly, 
really, and substantially they become the Body 
and Blood of Christ.” This confession of faith, 
Avhich had an especial reference to the Lutheran 
doctrine of the Eucharist, Avas, as Dr. Neale says, 
“ slightly tinged Avith Latinism.” In the version 
of the Council, as received by the Ilussian 
Church, a few alterations Avere made :—-instead 
of “ the substance of bread and Avine no longer 
remain,” it is said “ the bread and Avine no 
longer remain :” instead of “under the accidents 
of bread,” Ave find under “the appearance and 
form ” of bread and Avine. “The Kussian Church 
has evidently,” says Dr. Neale, “determined to 
decline the use or the distinction of the ovaLa and 
/SefSrjKOTa of the bread and wine, which the 
Council of Bethlehem brought prominently for- 
Avard” [Neale’s Hist. East. Cli., iutrod. p. 1174]. 

The Church of England never adopted the 
Avord “ Transubstantiation ” in any formal docu¬ 
ment ; and at the same time that the Council of 
Trent Avas fixing it upon the Latin Church, the 
sacred Synod of the English Church Avas declaring 
in the twenty-eighth Article of Religion, “Panis et 
vini Transubstantiatio in Eucliaristia, ex sacris 
literis probari non potest, sed apertis Scripturve ver¬ 
bis adversatur et multarum snperstitionum dedit 
occasionem” [Art. XXVIII., a.d. 1552]. To this 
Avas added (after “adversatur”) in a.d. 1571, 
“sacramenti naturam evertit:” and this portion 
of the Twenty-eighth Article of Religion noAv 
stands in English in the folloAving form, “Tran- 
substantiatiou (or the change of the substance of 
bread and Aviiie) in the Supper of the Lord, 
cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant 
to the plain Avoids of Scripture, overthroAveth the 
nature of a Sacrament, and hath given occasion to 
many superstitions ” [Art. XXVIII., a.d. 1571]. 
It is to be observed that the English form of this 
Article, as set forth in a.d. 1552, Avas corrupted 
by the definition of Transubstantiation as “ the 
change of the substance of bread and wine into 
the substance of Christ’s Body and Blood.” The 
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are flu omission of the interpolated words in the 
ixisting English form of the Article shews that 
the phrase “ change of substance ” looks to the 
Roman doctrine enunciated by the Council of 
Trent, in which the substance of bread and wine 
is said to be so changed that it no longer exists 
in the sacramental elements. That the Body 
and Blood of Christ exist in those elements is as 
much the belief of the English Church as of the 
Latin and Greek Churches., 

II. Controversy respecting Transubstanti- 
ation. The divergence of opinion respecting the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation will be here re¬ 
ferred to only as regards the Tridentine interpre¬ 
tation of it, which declares that the substance 
of bread and wine no longer remains after that 
bread and wine are changed into the substance 
of Christ’s Body and Blood. 

1. Ho controversy on the subject arose in the 
early Church, and therefore no exact statement 
as to the nature and extent of the change effected 
by consecration is to be expected. But that a 
change does take place is asserted and taken for 
granted (as admitting of no dispute) from the 
first. The Liturgies and Fathers universally 
indicate the belief of the Church that by conse¬ 
cration the substances of bread and wine become, 
or are made, the Body and Blood of the Lord. 
Thus Irenams says that it (the broken bread and 
mingled cup) becometh (yiWou) the Eucharist 
of the Body of the Lord. St. Ambrose, that the 
bread is made (fit) the Flesh of Christ, and St. 
Chrysostom, that the oblations become (yevecrdai) 
the Body and Bood of Christ. But the Fathers 
also declare, under varied forms of expression, that 
the bread and wine are changed into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Thus St. Ambrose says, 
“ Shall not Christ’s word avail to change (mutet) 
the elements—to change that which was into 
■what it was not.” He also compares the sacra¬ 
mental mutation to the change of Moses’ rod into 
a serpent, to the change of the water of the Rile 
into blood ; and St. Cyril of Jerusalem, to the 
change of water into wine in the miracle of 
Cana. St. Gregory of Hyssa speaks of the Bread 
being transmuted (/xe~a-oietcr(9cu); and St. Chry¬ 
sostom of its being converted (/xeraa-Ket’d^cov), 
transformed (perappudyi^ t); and St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and St. Gregory Hyssa of its being 
trans-elemented (/xerauToiyoiwcras') into the Lord’s 
Body. St. John Damascene sums up the teach¬ 
ing of the Greek Fathers, that the elements arc 
supernaturally transmuted (inrep^vuis peTairoi- 
ovi'tcu) into the Body and Blood of Christ. 

The language of the early Liturgies is in agree¬ 
ment with that of the Fathers. Thus, in the 
Liturgies of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, we 
read in the invocation, “ changing, them by Thy 
Spirit,” and in the ./Ethiopian Liturgy that “ He 
(Holy Spirit) may make the bread the Body of 
Christ,” and in the Liturgy of Jerusalem, “that 
the Holy Ghost may sanctify and make the bread 
the Holy Body of Thy Christ.” Even stronger lan¬ 
guage is used in the Mozarabie and Galliean Litur¬ 
gies. In the Mozarabie Missal, “ bread is changed 
into flesh, and wine transformed into blood:” and 
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in Galliean Liturgies the elements are said to be 
“ transformed into the Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood;” the Holy Spirit “ converts wine into 
blood; ” “ wine is changed into the Blood and 
bread into the Body of Christ.” Further: not 
only a real sacramental change is indicated under 
various phrases and expressions, but sometimes 
(though rarely) a change of the substance of the 
bread and wine. Thus St. Cffisarius of Aides 
[a.d. 502] says, that “the invisible High Priest 
changes visible creatures into the substance of 
His Body and Blood.” AIcuin, the disciple of 
Bede, also says, that “bread and wine are con¬ 
secrated into the substance of the Body and Blood 
of Christ.” [Eucharist, Grace of.] 

How, it is manifest from these quotations that 
“substance” and similar words were not used in the 
early Church in a strictly defined sense, according 
to a theory prevalent in the Middle Ages, but 
loosely and popularly, of anything considered per 
se, or in its entirety. Thus stone might be said to 
be a hard and wax of a soft “ substance.” “ Sub¬ 
stance” had then no peculiar or clearly defined 
sense, because other and very different terms are 
used as being of identical meaning. Thus St. 
Ambrose speaks of the “nature” and “species” 
of the elements being changed. By “ species” he 
could not have meant the outward form or 
appearance which are not changed, but in a 
certain sense the bread itself: his terms at least 
are irreconcileable with the mediaeval theory, ac¬ 
cording to which the species remain unchanged. 
The “substance,” “nature,” “species,” of the 
elements are said to be changed by consecration 
to show the reality of the Eucharistic transforma¬ 
tion, that it is not to be understood figuratively, 
but in very truth. 

The fact is, that the precise effect of the mys¬ 
terious Eucharistic change, not being a matter of 
controversy in the early Church, and the ques¬ 
tion being vindicated by apostolic tradition, the 
language of the Fathers on the subject is not 
strictly uniform. Thus, some of the Fathers, if 
their words are literally interpreted, represent the 
supernatural change as being destructive of the 
outward elements. As St. Cyril of Jerusalem— 
“That what seems bread is not bread though the 
sense will have it so,” and that wine “ is changed 
into blood” as water into wine in the miracle of 
Cana. The comparisons of St. Ambrose, as of the 
change of Moses’ rod into a serpent, lead to the 
supposition that he held a similar view. On the 
other hand, St. Irenams tells us that the Eucharist 
consists of two things, an eartldy and a heavenly 
(thing), and Theodoret, that the symbols remain 
in tlicir former “ substance, and figure, and form.” 
The discrepancies indicated shew the absence in 
the early Church of definite and universally re¬ 
ceived teaching on the state after consecration of 
the Eucharistic symbols;—perhaps the question 
might be considered as comparatively unim¬ 
portant, or that a precise or exact definition was 
impossible. The doctrine of the Real Presence 
was unanimously taught: other questions were 
practically regarded as unimportant, and, however 
decided, as not trenching upon this fundamental 
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verity. Tims Theodoret, who states most ex¬ 
pressly the existence of the outward symbols, yet 
adds, they are believed to be what they are called, 
Christ’s Body and Blood, and are worshipped. 

2. The definition of the Eucharistic change of 
substance which was adopted by the fourth 
Council of Lateran, and which has been previously 
quoted, was the result of a long controversy which 
began in the ninth century, when Paschasius 
Radbertus [d. a.d. 8G5] attempted to define its 
nature and extent, and maintained the non¬ 
existence of the bread and wine after consecra¬ 
tion. This controversy culminated in the reac¬ 
tion represented by Berengarius [a.d. 1047-1088], 
who was believed to deny the Real Presence 
altogether, but respecting whose opinions there 
is some uncertainty. [Diet, of Sects and 
Heresies, &e.] 

It has already been shewn that it was during 
the time of this controversy the term Transub- 
stantiation gradually came into use. As to the 
word itself, the introduction of a new term, de¬ 
fining unambiguously the Real Presence, might 
have been required by the circumstances of the 
Church, just as the term Ilomoousian in the 
fourth century to express the Catholic doctrine 
of our Lord’s Divinity. But unhappily the new 
word implied, or was explained as implying, the 
Aristotelian theory of substance and outward 
phenomena or accidents, and thus to the de¬ 
finition of the doctrine of the Real Presence was 
annexed a metaphysical theory, which became its 
authorized exponent. Besides the word “sub¬ 
stance” is, in itself, indefinite ; and hence it has 
become a fruitful source of misunderstanding and 
error. Controversial writers sometimes use the 
word, since the Council of Trent, according to 
its scholastic meaning, whilst others, forgetting 
that definition, employ it in the ordinary or 
popular sense. 

Thus Roman Catholic writers often speak of 
the bread and wine after consecration as non¬ 
existing, and call them “appearances,”—a word 
which really sets aside the doctrine generally, at 
least, held by the Church of Rome, and certainly 
expressly taught by the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent, 1 and could only have been used by mis¬ 
taking or confusing the words “substance” and 
“ accidents,”—just as if by consecration the bread 
and wine had ceased to exist, and nothing re¬ 
mained but this outward form or appearance. 
But this is not the case according to the scholastic 
theory:—according to this, the snbstance, no 
longer existing, is an inward and invisible thing 
which cannot possibly come under the cognizance 
of the senses, all the outward phenomena remain¬ 
ing as before as in bread—whiteness, taste, bulk, 

1 In the quotations already given from the Council of 
Trent, the whole substance of the bread is said to be 
ehanged into the Body of Christ, the “species” only 
remaining. Those words do not necessarily imply the 
scholastic. theory, and probably admit a patristic and 
Catholic interpretation: but in the Cateehism of the 
Council the medieval theory is undoubtedly assorted or 
implied. The bread and wine, when consecrated, are 
raid to be “without a subject,”—“in a manner alto¬ 
gether superior to the order of nature, they subsist of 
themselves, entering in no subject.” [Part ii. quest. 43.J 
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nourishing properties, &e. Hence St. Thomas 
Aquinas 2 speaks of the outward sign after con¬ 
secration being broken, and that under each frag¬ 
ment is contained the whole Body of Christ. 
But it "would be obviously absurd to speak of 
breaking into pieces a thing which had no real 
existence, a non-ens, or “ species,” or, in English 
phrase, mere “appearances.” 

But the real objection against the Roman 
Catholic doctrine, as commonly and popularly 
understood, does not principally arise from mis¬ 
conception of its meaning, and from the contradic¬ 
tions which seem to follow, as e.g. that accidents 
(appearances) have the power of nourishing, but 
rather from the carnal or material sense in which 
the doctrine has been generally held or ex¬ 
plained. 

We have ample proof that a gross and material 
view of the Real Presence was taught in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, in the Middle Ages, 
and at the period of the Reformation. Dr. Rock, 
in his account of the teaching on the Holy 
Eucharist in the Anglo-Saxon Church, narrates 
many miraculous appearances of our Lord—as to 
Plecgils, a priest who lived in the middle of the 
fifth century, to whom our Lord manifested Him¬ 
self under the form of a child : to Odo, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, who, breaking the Host, 
drops of blood flowed: to Arsenius, who con¬ 
secrated and a child was seen on the altar, whom 
an angel cut in pieces, giving Arsenius a portion of 
the blood-stained flesh : to a woman who, receiv¬ 
ing the Eucharistic Bread from St. Gregory the 
Great, smiled incredulously when it was called 
the Body of Christ: taking it from her, he placed 
it upon the altar, and at his prayer it was 
changed into a blood-stained finger. Dr. Rock 
quotes VElfric’s homilies, where we find the story of 
St. Gregory just related. Also a story of two monks 
who prayed to God for some manifestation con¬ 
cerning the holy housel f J and after prayer assisted 
at mass. “ Then saw they a child lying on the 
altar, at which the mass priest was celebrating 
mass; and God’s angel stood with a hand knife 
waiting until the priest should break the housel. 
The angel then dismembered the child in the 
dish and poured the blood into the cup. After¬ 
wards, when they went to the housel, it was 
changed into bread and wine.” Dr. Rock relates 
these accounts from VElfric as a proof that he 
(/Elfric) believed that Christ was present “ in a 
real bodily way.” And though Dr. Rock himself 
admits that Christ’s Body is now only present in 
the Eucharist in a glorified state, it by no means 
follows that such was the teaching of writers of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church. 4 

But let us now go on to consider the prevailing 
belief on the Eucharistic Presence of the period 
of the Reformation. In the examination of one of 
the martyrs, this very question was brought for- 

2 “In festo Corporis Christi” [Missalc]. 

3 This word, called also husel or husle, and whieli 
appears in the Mceso-Gothie version of the Bible made 
by Ulpbilas about the year a.i>. 370 , under the form of 
huusle, means “Victim or saerilice.” [Dr. Lingard, 
Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i. 325 .] 

4 Church of our Fathers, vol. i. p. 10 , &c., cd. 1849. 
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ward, as to whether the Eucharistic presence was 
that of our Lord’s actual Body as on earth, or of 
His spiritual or glorified Body. In his examina¬ 
tion of John Bland, Harpsfield, Bonner’s ehaplain, 
represents the Eucharistie Presence as that of 
our Lord’s glorified Body. He says, “ The natural 
Body of Christ that was born of the Virgin is 
glorified, and that same Body is in the Sacrament 
after eonseeration.” Bland replies, “ I. would 
that all men heard that ye say the glorified Body 
of Christ is in the saerament after the eonsecra- 
tion.” Harpsfield repeats and vindicates his as¬ 
sertion, but the prisoner is still uneonvinced— 
startled and surprised at a strange unheard-of 
theory. “This methinks,” he says, “is new 
doetrine.” 1 

It cannot be doubted that in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church, and at the period of the Deformation, it 
was generally and popularly believed that ordinary 
human flesh and blood were reeeived in the 
Blessed Mysteries, and that the sight of them was 
miraculously withheld from the senses. The 
supernatural narratives quoted by Dr. Bock do 
not, it should be borne in mind, in any degree 
illustrate the true doctrine of the Beal Presenee. 
The Church believes that the whole Body of' 
Christ is present under each portion of the broken 
speeies ; 2 the sight therefore of a piece of blood¬ 
stained flesh, or of a bloody finger, would im¬ 
plicitly, at least, be eontradictory to its teaehing, 
and have a tendency to confirm the gross error of 
the men of Capernaum, that Christ was received 
and eaten by carnal manducation. It would be, 
indeed, irreverent and presumptuous to determine 
the mode in winch the Eucharistie Presenee may 
sometimes have been manifested either to confirm 
the faith of God’s true servants, or to eonvinee the 
ineredulous : the narratives before us are neither 
in themselves probable, nor do they appear to 
rest on unexceptionable and credible testimony. 
In our Lord’s miraeulous appearanees in the 
Eucharist, whieh we read of in the Primitive 
Chureh, to which Dr. Boek refers, 3 there arc 
none which in the least degree resemble the 
Anglo-Saxon miraeles. Besides, carnal manduca- 
tion is per se incredible and impossible. Christ’s 
Body is now spiritual (erto/aa 7rvapcm/<ov) impas¬ 
sible, and no longer subject to the eonditions of 
its earthly state; and the mode in whieh it is 
eaten, and becomes our spiritual food, is incon¬ 
ceivable :—beyond words or thought. We only 
know—and the knowledge is all-sufficient—that 
He feeds us in a manner ineffable, with the same 
flesh and blood that He reeeived from His Virgin 

1 Foxe’sActs and Monwnents, vol. ii. p. 295, ed. 1843. 

2 In the rubrics affixed to the Office for Holy Com¬ 
munion in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI., it is 
ordered “that the sacramental bread was to be made 
larger and thieker than before, that it may be aptly 
divided into divers pieees ; and men must not think less 
to be reeeived in part than in the whole, but iii each of 
them the whole Body of our Saviour Jesu Christ.” 

3 Dr. Rock only quotes two miracles, which are related 
by St. Cyprian, that a woman of sinful life, on opening 
the book in whieh the Eucharist was reserved, fire burst 
forth, and she dared not touch it: and the case of another 
who, receiving unworthily the sacramental bread, opened 
his hand and found a einder. 
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mother, ami that thus partaking of His very 
nature we beeome one with Him and He with 
us. 

That the popular idea of Transubstantiation 
lias led to superstition there can be no doubt, and 
it is for ever to be regretted that the minufe 
definitions of Boman theologians should have 
been carried to sueh an extravagant extent as to 
encourage that popular idea. Yet it is difficult 
to understand why the term itself should have 
given rise to so much bitter controversy. Per¬ 
haps the true explanation is that, on both sides 
controversialists have made it a test-term for 
belief in the Eucharistie Presenee of Christ. 
Many Protestants have been unable to see any¬ 
thing but the popular idea of Transubstantiation 
in sueh a belief, and many Bomanists have been 
unable to see that such a belief can be held 
without acknowledging the truth of even the 
theological view of Transubstantiation. As far 
as the formularies and expressed belief of the 
Churehes of England and Borne are concerned, 
they are entirely at one in believing that our 
Lord’s Body and Blood are truly present in the 
Eucharist; and under such circumstances a philo¬ 
sophical definition as to the mode of that Presence 
should never have had any influenee in interrupt¬ 
ing their external communion. 

TBINE BAPTISM. A mode of administer¬ 
ing the Saerament, which w r as so universal in the 
Primitive Church that there can be no doubt 
it was derived from apostolie tradition. The 
person baptized was thriee immersed, or water 
was thrice poured on him in the Name of the 
Three Persons of the Godhead. The reason of 
Trine Baptism v r as manifest: the three immer¬ 
sions shewed the distinction of the Three Divine 
Persons, although the baptism was only one — 
in the Name of the undivided Godhead—“ one 
baptism for the remission of sins.” Thus in 
baptism the unity of the Divine Nature and the 
distinction of the Three Persons are clearly im¬ 
plied and set forth; and it is a remarkable fact 
that the first person who altered the Apostolic 
usage was Eunomius, the Arian heretic, who 
baptized with one immersion. Trine Baptism 
was enjoined by the fiftieth of the Apostolical 
Canons, the bishop or presbyter who baptized 
with one immersion being ordered to be deposed ; 
and it is often mentioned by Latin and Greek 
Fathers as the ordinary rule or usage of the 
Chureh. 

In the sixth and seventh eenturies one immer¬ 
sion in baptism was substituted by some in Spain 
for the ordinary rule of the Church. The Spanish 
Arians had appealed to the Catholie usage as 
sanctioning their heresy, and henee Catholics 
began to baptize with one immersion only. But 
this innovation onl} r prevailed in Spain during a 
a short period, the Apostolie usage was soon re¬ 
stored, and has sinee been the rule of the Western 
Chureh. Single immersion in baptism has never 
been authorized in the Eastern Chureh, and its 
use is now, by many in the orthodox eommun- 
ion, considered as rendering invalid the adminis¬ 
tration of the Saerament; but this eannot be 
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considered as a sound opinion, theologians gene¬ 
rally agreeing that the affusion, of water on the 
person in the smallest possible quantity is suffi¬ 
cient for validity. [Baptism.] 

The ancient Anglican rubric on this subject 
was “ Deirnle accipiet Sacerdos infantem per 
latera in manibus suis, et interrogate nomine ojus, 
baptizet eum sub trina mersione, tantnm sanctam 
'1'rinitatem invocando, ita dicens . . .” That of 
the first Vernacular Office for Baptism [a.d. 1549] 
was “Then the priest shall take the child in his 
hands, and ask the name; and naming the child, 
shall dip it in the water thrice. First, dipping 
the right side; second, the left side; the third 
time dipping the face toward the font; so it be 
discreetly and warily done; saying . . .” In the 
simplification of the rubrics at a later date the 
ancient practice was not named, but the tradition 
of the Church respecting it has been generally 
observed by careful priests. 

TRINITY, the theological term for the union 
of the Three Persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, in One Godhead. Intimations of the 
truth expressed by this word are found in the 
Old Testament, though the doctrine was not then 
explicitly revealed and taught. Thus, in Genesis, 
we read of a plurality of Persons in the God¬ 
head, “ Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness” [i. 26]. No satisfactory reason has 
been given, if the Deity be in one Person, why 
the plural form slioidd be here used. It is im¬ 
possible for obvious reasons, according to an 
explanation often given, that the Almighty should 
associate Himself with angels in the work of 
creation [Job ix. 8; Isa. xliv. 24]. Besides, if 
so, man was created in the image of God and of 
the angels—“ our image;” and God and the 
angels would be identified by the singular word 
“ image.” In the threefold blessing of the solemn 
benediction of the High Priest, the doctrine is 
also intimated [Numb. vi. 24] ; and in the vision 
of Isaiah there is an ascription of praise to the 
thrice holy God [vi. 3]. In the apocryphal 
books, the Three Persons are also expressly al¬ 
luded to. 1 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity, though not 
expressly stated in the New Testament, is fre¬ 
quently and very clearly implied. Such might 
have been expected from the fact that the early 
Apostles were instructed by the oral teaching of 
the disciples, and that the Gospels and Epistles 
were written for the guidance of the baptized 

i “The author of the Book of Wisdom ascribes the 
creation of the world to the Word [ix. 1], and distinguish - 
eth between the Wisdom (or the IFord), ver. 2, and the 
Holy Spirit, ver. 17. This Wisdom he elsewhere calls 
the Worker of all thinqs [vii. 22], having all power [ver. 
23] ; the Brightness of the everlasting light and the image 
of God's goodness [ver. 26]. We have a distinct acknow¬ 
ledgment of Father and Son [Ecelus. 1. (li. ?) 10]. We 
have an account that the Word and Binah were before 
all things ; and those in the Jewish books are put for the 
Divine A670s and Spirit [Eccles. v. 4, 5], The Spirit of 
the Lord is said to fill the world” [Wisd. i. 7]. A 
striking passage is then quoted from Baruch, that “ God 
shewed Himself upon earth and conversed with men.” 
[iii. 35-37. Bp. Kidder’s Demonstration of the Messius, 
part iii. ed. 1700.] 
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[Luke i. 1]. Hence we cannot expect to find this 
doctrine expressly stated in Scripture as in the 
form of a creed, and even the very explicitness of 
a well-known passage [1 John v. 7] might lead to 
a suspicion of its genfiineness, though for other 
reasons it is rejected by modern critics as spurious. 
Every baptized Christian must have known, from 
catechetical instruction, that there are Three 
Persons in the Godhead, and that the Three 
are mysteriously One. No formal statement 
in Scripture was needed of a truth which all 
Christians recognised and believed. But though 
a formal statement of this fundamental doctrine 
by the writers of the New Testament could not 
have been expected, since none doubted it until 
long afterwards, still we may reasonably expect 
to find, as we do, a clear recognition of its truth. 
Thus, the distinction of the Divine Persons is 
set forth at our Lord’s baptism [Matt. iii. 16, 17] 
by the voice of the Father, by the Holy Ghost 
descending like a dove, and by the Incarnate Son 
in the waters of Jordan. So also it is in Christ’s 
promise that He would ask the Father, and He 
would send another Comforter [John xiv. 16]. 
And above all, in the form of Baptism, where 
" the unity of the Divine Essence (in the Name) 
and the threefold Personality are clearly stated. 
Again, this doctrine is intimated in passages which 
teach the Divinity of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, as compared with others which expressly 
state the unity of the Godhead [Mark xii. 32 ; 1 
Cor. viii. 6]. The teaching of Scripture is unin¬ 
telligible or contradictory, unless on the supposi¬ 
tion that in some mysterious sense there are Three 
Divine Persons, and yet only one God. 

On referring to the Apostolical Fathers, the 
doctrine of the Trinity is implied as in the lan¬ 
guage of Scripture by the statement, express or 
implicit, of the Godhead of the Second and Third 
Persons, and the equal ascription of power, glory, 
and honour to each Person of the Trinity. [Spirit, 
Holy.] After the Apostolic age, St. Justin in 
his First Apology [sec. 13] says of Christians, 
“ We worship the Creator of this universe and 
Jesus Christ the Son of the Yery God, holding 
Him to be in the second place, and the Spirit of 
Prophecy in the third.” The first writer who 
expressly mentions the word “ Trinity ” is St. 
Theophilus of Antioch. He says, “The three 
days before the creation of the sun and moon are 
types of the Trinity (rrjs TptaSos) of God, and 
His word and His wisdom.” 2 St. Athenagoras, 
refuting the usual accusation against Christians 
of Atheism, declares that they believe in God, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, shew¬ 
ing their power in unity (lv rr) evonra. Bvvapuv), 
and their destruction in order (ev rrj rdgei 81 - 
alpecnv ). 3 And St. Clement of Alexandria “gives 
thanks and praise to the alone Father and Son, 
with the Holy Spirit; all in One, in Whom is 
all, by 'Whom all things are one, by Whom is 
eternity.” 4 Tertullian, in his treatise against 

2 Ad Autol. lib. ii. sec. 15. 3 Dc Legatione, sec. x. 

4 . . . aivovvras ei’xapKTreiv rip p.6vtp Ilarpl sal Tlip, 
Ti u sal Ilarpl, iraiSaytnyip sal SiSacricdXip Tiip, avv Kal rip 
aytip llvevpari' rrdvra rip ivl‘ ev ip ra irdvra' Si Sv ra 
rrdvra tV Si 6v rb del. [Pwdagog, lib. iii. prop fill.]] 
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Praxeas, states most dearly the unity of the un¬ 
divided Godhead and the distinction of the Three 
Persons. 1 

Such may he called the scriptural and patristic 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity in its uncontroversial 
aspect:—the unity of the Godhead, and the dis¬ 
tinction of the Three Divine Persons; hut from 
an early period we find in the Fathers various 
and apparently discordant explanations on the 
subject, partly arising from a wish to answer the 
cavils or objections of liereties (sometimes by ill- 
advised and inadequate illustrations), and also 
from the inherent niysteriousness of the doctrine 
itself and the necessary inqierfection of all earthly 
comparisons. Thus the Church believes, according 
to the definition of the fourth Council of Lateral! 
[e. 2], that the Divine Persons are not speci¬ 
fically, but numerically One, a truth generally 
held by the Fathers, and expressly stated in the 
A thanasian Hymn. 2 Put some of them, as St. 
Gregory jNyssen, seem only to teach the specific 
unity of the Divine Persons, comparing them to 
three men having a common human nature, a 
comparison which, strietly and literally inter¬ 
preted, can only imply the tritheism of the God¬ 
head. We cannot doubt the existence amongst 
orthodox Fathers of different opinions on this 
mysterious subject until its final definition by the 
Church. 3 

1 He thus argues against Praxeas, who, like SabelKus, 
“ confounded ” the Persons of the Godhead, or denied 
any real distinction between the Three Divine Persons : 
‘ ‘ Uni cum Deuin non alias putat eredendum, quam si 
ipsum, eundemque et Patrem et Pilium et Spiritum Sane- 
tum dicat: quasi non sic quoque unus sit omnia, dum 
ex uno omnia, per substantial scilieet unitatem et niliilo- 
minus custodiatur oeconomiae saeramentum, qua3 unita¬ 
tem in trinitatem disponit, ties dirigens, Patrem, et 
Filiurn, et Spiritum Sanctum. Tres autem non statu, sed 
gradu ; nec substantia, sed forma ; nec potestate, sed 
specie; unius autem substantial et unius status, et unins 
potestatis [c. 2], . . . Numerum et dispositionem Trini- 
tatis, divisionem prcesuinunt unitatis, quando unitas ex 
semetipsa derivans Trinitatem, non destruatur ab ilia, sed 
administretur. Itaque duos et tres jam jactitant a nobis 
praedieari, se vero unius Dei cultores praesumunt; quasi 
non et unitas irrationaliter collecta hairesim faciat, et 
Trinitasrationaliter expensa, veritatem constituat” [c. 3]. 

2 “Neque confundentes Personas, neque substantiam 
separantes. . . . Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti una 
cst Divinitas . . . non tres JEterni sed unus /Etermis.” 

3 Dr. Newman thus sums up from Petavius [De Trini - 
tate 9 lib. iv.] the different opinions of the Fathers: 4 * Some 
said that there was but one substance (virbaraais) in the 
Godhead, others three inroaraaeis (substances or persons), 
and one ovala (substanee), others spoke of more than one 
ovala. Some allowed, some rejected the terms irpof3o\r} 
and dpoovenov, according as they were guided by the pre¬ 
vailing heresy of the day and their own judgment con¬ 
cerning the mode of meeting it. Some spoke of. the Son 
as existing from everlasting in the Divine mind ; others im¬ 
plied that the Logos was everlasting and became the Son 
in time. Some asserted his dvapxov, others denied it. 
Some, when interrogated by liereties/taught that He was 
begotten by the Father 0eX^<m ; others, (pvcrei Kai pij e/c 
/ 3ov\r)<r€W5 . Sure OeXovros rod Harpbs 6vre tpq diXovros, 
aXXa iv rrj inrip povXijv (pticrei ; others spoke of a (puv - 
dpouos OiX^cns. Some declare that God is apidptp rpets ; 
others numerically one ; while to others it might appear 
more philosophical to exelude the idea of number alto¬ 
gether in the discussion of that mysterious Nature which 
is beyond comparison, whether viewed as One or Three, 
and neither falls under nor forms any conceivable species. ” 
[The Arians of the Fourth Century , p. 127, ed. 1854.] 
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A fruitful cause of error in ancient and also 
modem times is owing to an attempt to explain 
or illustrate this doctrine, forgetting that it is a 
mystery to be received on faith, which cannot, from 
its own nature, he rendered intelligible to man’s 
intellect. This was strikingly exemplified by the 
Trinitarian disputes in the English Church at the 
close of the seventeenth century, between Dr. 
Sherloek and Dr. South, both of whom were 
professedly orthodox, and wished to hold the 
true doctrine of Scripture and of the Church. 
Dr. Sherlock, with some abstruse and novel 
illustrations, maintained that there were three 
distinet intelligences in the Godhead, thus deny¬ 
ing their numerical unity, and virtually asserting 
tritheism. Dr. South, in reply, represented the 
Divine Persons as modes, subsistences, and pro¬ 
perties of the Godhead, thus setting aside their 
personal distinction, and incurring the charge or 
Sabcllianism. [Divinity of Christ. Spirit, 
Holy. Arianism. Unitarian ism. Macedon- 

IANISM.] 

TKIUITY SUXDAY. This festival was ori¬ 
ginally regarded as the octave of Pentecost only. 
The services have always been of such a character 
as to bring into prominence the doctrine of the 
Trinity, hut it was not till later times that the 
day has been considered set apart as a feast, and 
there is much uncertainty about the exact time 
of its introduction. It seems clear that it was 
instituted by authority at an early period; hut 
its observation was not enforced, and it was 
indeed of very partial observance. Durandus 
assigns its origin to the decay of faith in the 
Trinity, or the unsettling of men’s minds, conse¬ 
quent on Arianism. “Verum snperveniente 
heresi Arriana fere fuit fides Trinitatis extincta : 
sed Hilarius Eusebius et Amhroeius restituerunt. 
Consensit igitur eadem dc causa Gregorius magnus 
ut de trinitate speeialia cantaremus : et ecclesias 
in ipsius honorem edifiearemus ” [Durandus, 
Rationale, De Prirna Dominica post Penthecoste, s]. 
This would fix the date about a.d. 600. At 
Liege the festival was established by a.d. 920, 
and was gradually adopted in neighbouring 
churehes, though it was firmly established in 
most of the ehurclies of France before it was 
adopted by Borne. Pope Alexander II. [a.d. 
1061-73] diseouraged it, saying there was no 
necessity for a special commemoration, as the 
praises of the Holy Trinity were daily sung by 
the Church in the hymn Gloria Patri. In the 
English Church the feast appears to have been 
established earlier than elsewhere. And the 
reckoning of the Sundays from Whitsuntide to 
Advent as “after Trinity” and not “after Pente¬ 
cost,” which is the ride in England and Germany, 
is thought to testify to an independent origin in 
those churehes. An office for the festival is said 
to he extant in a MS. breviary at Monte Casino 
of the eleventh eentury. Peter de Blois, Areh- 
deaeon of Bath [died a.d. 1200], has a sermon on 
the text “Qui est misit me ad vos,” in die Trini¬ 
tatis [printed in Migne’s Patrologice Cursus, 207, 
637]. Martin, canon of Leon in Spain [died a.d. 
1203], has a sermon of great length in Eestivitate 


Trisagion 

Sanotce Trinitatis. St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
who was eonsecrated on the Dominiea oetavarnm 
Pentecostes, appointed that Sunday for the feast 
of the Trinity [Inett’s Oricj. Angl. ii. 303], The 
Couneil of Arles [a.d. 1260] decreed the Sunday 
after Pentecost as the day of the feast for that 
provinee. There were dioeesan varieties until 
the definite order of Pope John XXII. in 1334, 
from whieh date its universal observance in the 
Western Churches may be said to have com¬ 
menced. In the Eastern Churches it is not 
noticed. 

It has been noted [Kiddle’s Christum Antiqui¬ 
ties, p. 645] that Potlio, in his treatise De Statu 
Damns Dei [e. a.d. 1152], speaks of Trinity Sun¬ 
day amongst novelties; and that St. Bernard of 
Clair vaux [died a.d. 1153] has no homily on the 
feast. The Paris ritual maintained a different 
use to Roman ritual until the present century. 
At many plaees the festival was kept on the Sun¬ 
day before Advent. The eollect, epistle, and 
gospel in the present English use are from that 
of Sarum, the collect appearing in the Sacra- 
mentary of St. Gregory. 

It is worthy of notice, and the fact might be 
held to be eviclenee of the growing esteem in the 
English Chureh for this festival, that at the Re¬ 
formation period the dedications to the Holy 
Trinity became more frequent. The colleges of 
the “ Holy and Undivided Trinity” at Oxford 
and Cambridge, the corporation of “ the Guild, 
Fraternity, or Brotherhood of the Most Glorious 
and Undivided Trinity,” which is the official title 
of the Trinity House, date from this period. It 
was even attempted to suppress some of the old 
dedications, as at Ely, in favour of a new' one to 
the Holy Trinity. It is also noticeable that in the 
statutes of some eathedrals of the new foundation 
the eolleet for Trinity Sunday Avas appointed to 
be said by all the members “ inter surgendum ; ” 
and the hymn for evensong on Trinity Sunday, 
“ Salvator mundi, Domine,” Avas appointed for 
daily use. [Benedict XIX., De Festis Domini. 
Martene, De Antiq. Fed. Discip. in Div. Celehr. 
Offic. xxviii. 22. Blunt’s Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer.] 

TRIPARTITE MATURE. [Body. Soul. 
Spirit.] 

TRISAGIOM (from rpis and ayios—“ thrice 
holy”). The ancient Liturgieal Hymn, “ Holy 
God, Holy and Mighty, Holy and Immortal, have 
mercy upon us” ('Ayios 6 0eos, ayios icryupos, 
ayios dO dear os, lAoproc ijiids). The Sarum form 
is, “ Sanctus Deus, sanctus fortis, sanctus im¬ 
mortal is.” 

“ It is a creed 'set hymn-Aviso,’ having special 
referenee to the Avork of God for man as set forth 
in the Seriptures” [Freeman’s Princ. Div. Serv. 
ii. 338]. 

Its origin is commonly attributed [Robertson’s 
Ch. Hist. i. 527, n.] to a miracle at Constanti¬ 
nople in the Episcopate of St. Proclus [a.d. 434], 
but it is probably much older, if not Apostolie. 
Freeman traees a plain connection betAveen the 
Trisagiou and the “Eighteen Prayers” of the 
Synagogue, the coincidences of expression being 
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“too elose to be accidental” [Freem. Princ. Div. 
Serv. i. 65, &c..]. In the Greek Liturgies it is 
sung after the "bringing in of the Gospel. The 
priest says the preparatory “ Prayer of the Tris- 
agion in a Ioav voice, Awhile the people are singing 
the hymn itself. In the Liturgy of St. Chrysos¬ 
tom it is repeated live times, and its rationale is 
thus given in the Commentary of Symeon of 
Thessaloniea, AVritten early in the fifteenth een- 
tury, as translated by Meale. “The Trisagion 
. . . manifests the mystery of Trinity; Avhieli 
the Incarnation of One Person of the Trinity 
manifested to men; and also the sympathy and 
union of angels and men. Wherefore, also, it is 
sung Avithin the bema by the priests and Avithout 
it by the clerks and laity: for one eliurcli of 
aimels and men hath been formed through 
Christ.” 

Its use in the "West is uoav confined to Good 
Friday, Avlien it forms a part of the Improperiti 
or “Reproaches.” Then, according to the Roman 
use, it is said twelve times, first in Greek and 
afterwards in Latin, directly after the Gospel and 
its ninefold litany. 

According to St. John Damascene, the Tris¬ 
agion deelared the faith of the Church in the 
Holy Trinity, the title “ Holy God ” being ap¬ 
plied to the Father, “ Holy and Mighty ” to the 
Son, and “Holy and Immortal” to the Holy 
Ghost” [De Orth. Fide, lib. iii. c. 10] lienee, 
when Peter the Fuller, afterwards Bishop of 
Antioch [a.d. 4S5-4S8], added to it the Avords, 
“Who AA’as crueified for us” (6 aravywOds Si’ 
rjp. as), Avhich eould only refer to the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, most serious con¬ 
troversies and disturbances naturally arose. 1 lie 
Avas aeeused of thereby asserting various heresies, 
e.g., that the Holy Spirit Avas crueified, or that 
the Trinity suffered. When the altered Trisagion 
Avas sung in Constantinople by order of the 
Emperor Anastasius [a.d. 512], a A r iolent tumult 
took place, in Avhich many lives Avere lost. The 
people constantly refused any but the orthodox 
form, and the alteration found favour only Avith 
the Monophysites and Monothelites. 

The Trisagion Avas used by the Council of 
Chalcedon as a declaration of the faith in the 
condemnation of Dioscorus. When his depriva¬ 
tion Avas proposed “ shouts of applause Avere 
mingled Avith the solemn hymn of the Trisagion” 
[Bright’s Ch. Hist. p. 404]. 

In the Sarum Breviary this hymn formed one 
of the preces for the offiee of prime, as it also did 
in the daily offices of other ehurehes. It Avas 
followed by the Agnus Dei, a circumstanee Avhieh 
calls to mind the alteration so vehemently re¬ 
jected in the East. The name of Trisagion is 
often erroneously given to the Ter Sanctus, from 
Avhieh it is perfectly distinet both in form and 
use. 

TRIUMPHAL HYMX. [Ter Sanctus.] 

TROPOLOGICAL interpretation [rporos = 
character, temper ] is Avhere a moral signification 

1 Tty iv tw TpurayUp TpocrOrjKriv vira rov parcudcppovos 
Ylirpov rov Tvacptm ’yeyevrjp.hrjv (3\d<r<pr)p.ov opi£6p.e0a [St. 
John Damascene, Dc Orth. Fide, lib. iii., c. 10]. 
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is given to a passage. An illustration will ex¬ 
plain this sense. In Dent. xxv. 4, we read: 
“Thou sjralt not muzzle the ox when he treadetli 
out the corn.” St. Paul [1 Cor. ix. 9] quotes 
this precept of the Law, adding the comment: 
“ Doth God take care for oxen? Or saith He it 
altogether for our sakes? For our sakes, no 
doubt, this is written” \cf. 1 Tim. v. 18. See 
also Ex. xvi. 18, applied in 2 Cor. viii. 151. 
TRULL AX COUNCIL. [Quixisext.] 
TRUTH. Truth may be understood in two 
senses, as a virtue and as a quality of proposi¬ 
tions. It is that which makes persons truthful, it 
is that which makes statements true. The latter 
sense is the most important and the most difficult 
to lix, because the definition of truth that suits 
subjects to which our faculties are adequate does 
not suit subjects to which our faculties are inade¬ 
quate. For instance, it would be an adequate 
explanation of what Ave mean when Ave say that 
a statement in a court of justice is time, that the 
statement is in accordance Avith the facts. This 
is the primary natural meaning of truth, and all 
our natural feeling toAvards truth is modelled on 
the meaning. But even in the sphere of concrete 
experience it is difficult to apply this meaning 
universally. If A swears that he saAv B’s hand 
go to C’s pocket, and C’s AA'atch is found on B, 
it is clear that Avhat A SAvore Avas true. If A 
says he saw and spoke to B and had an answer 
in London, at a time when B Avas in India, our 
first thought is that it cannot be true; A was 
mistaken, he suav and heard nothing. Practically 
Ave are right, in theory Ave have still to ausAver 
the questions, What caused the impression on A’s 
eyes and ears: had the cause anything to do with 
B? if not, Iioav does that make A’s statement 
false, if the effect Avas the same? The ansAver 
suggests tAvo conditions of truth—it is independ¬ 
ent of the individual, and it requires our facul¬ 
ties to be in their normal state. These tAvo 
conditions make up the working conception of 
truth for scientific purposes : such notions as the 
transformation of forms, or the conservation of 
force, are at once so difficult and so inadequate 
that the necessity of using them engenders a con¬ 
stant tendency to leave facts out of sight altoge¬ 
ther, because the facts Avhicli correspond to these 
notions are not Avithin reach of direct perception 
for us, Avhile the facts Avliich are lose their signi¬ 
ficance and stability in presence of these vast 
abstractions. Consequently, for science the truth 
is simply the permanent and universal object of 
human belief reached by the normal action of all 
human faculties Avhieh deal Avith evidence. As 
a Avorking conception, the scientific vieAV of truth 
is unobjectionable; it only becomes mischievous 
Avlien it is made the model of our conception of 
religious truth, in which, if it exist, both scien¬ 
tific and practical truth must haA r e their ground. 
It is still more difficult to apply the natural 
meaning of truth in theology than in science, 
because our conceptions are more utterly inade¬ 
quate, and are formed, moreover, by different 
data and by different processes, so that it is easy 
to press them to contradict each other, and im- 
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possible to reduce them to a common unity. The 
result is a growing tendency to regard a zeal for 
investigating the evidence of religious propositions 
as a zeal for religious truth, and to represent all 
unpleasant consequences of this zeal as so many 
sacrifices to truth, which is supposed to require 
that each generation should regulate its religious 
belief by the balance of available evidence. This 
tendency was first formulated inEngland by Locke, 
though its influence is unmistakeable in Chilling- 
worth. Since the time of Locke its authority has 
been steadily groAving in spite of the transient 
interruptions it met Avith from Methodism and 
the Oxford movement of 1833. It Avas fully 
accepted by the eighteenth century apologists, avIio 
regarded Christianity as something to be practised 
rather than believed, and Avere satisfied if they 
could find enough evidence to prove such practice 
reasonable. It is a common mistake to regard 
this tendency as identical Avith the saying of St. 
Augustine, which since his time has been an 
axiom in the Church, “ Deus eognoscendo ignora- 
tur, ignorando cognosciturfor St. Augustine 
speaks of a learned ignorance, Avhicli does its 
utmost to realize and exhaust the conceptions 
that it rejects ; to the school of Locke the proof 
Ave can at last knoAv nothing is the substitute for 
learning. • It is in fact a sufficient proof, that de¬ 
ciding according to the balance of evidence has 
nothing to do Avith the love of religious truth, 
that no duty is more universal than to receive 
the truth in the loA r e of it, while no faculty is 
more rare than the poAver of weighing evidence on 
religious subjects ; and it is strange that Locke 
should have confused this Avith the Avorthless 
knack which, he says, was common among the 
Huguenot peasants, of getting up the stock argu¬ 
ments on their oavu side. It is quite true that 
instructed Christians are in a condition to prove 
that the permanent balance of argument is on their 
side, in other Avords that the faith is the only and 
the simplest hypothesis to account for the facts 
of the Church. But they do not believe Chris¬ 
tianity because they are able to do this, nor is 
Christianity true because they are able to do 
this; but they believe Christianity and are able 
to prove this belief because Christianity is true. 
Nor is this conviction acquired as a matter of 
fact by intellectual investigation, it is either in¬ 
herited by tradition or adopted spontaneously be¬ 
cause the believrer Avishes to believe : and this 
process is perfectly legitimate because our desires 
and our faculties of investigation, and tlxe objects 
of each, are appointed alike by God. That Ave 
cannot help wishing to believe a thing is just as 
valid a reason for believing it, as that some one 
has seen it, Avhom Ave cannot contradict, for in 
both cases it is our nature to believe: Ave cannot 
change our nature, Ave mutilate it if Ave tiy. 

It remains to sheAV hoAV the natural conception 
of truth is applicable to the highest subjects: the 
ansAver is that truth on these subjects is relative; 
, indeed truth is relative on all subjects, but it in- 
A r olves us in needless subtleties to insist on this 
Avhen Ave speak of things to which our faculties 
are adequate. Absolute truth Avliich is known to 
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the spirits who see God, does not exclude relative 
truth, but includes it, and explains it by complet¬ 
ing it. Relative truth may be said to be the right 
knowledge of the relations of things to God and 
to one another. Absolute truth is the knowledge 
of God, the ground of all relative truth and being. 
It follows that all relative truth is partial, be¬ 
cause each relation presupposes something which 
is not relative. And to us relative truth is partial 
in another sense, because the relations known to 
us are affected by relations which we do not know, 
and therefore our knowledge even as relative know¬ 
ledge is incomplete as a whole and in each of its 
parts. At the same time relative knowledge is 
real knowledge ; if it ivcre possible habitually to 
realize in consciousness that it is partial, it would 
be strictly true so far as it goes. We know no¬ 
thing except what is related to our faculties, but 
we are not to suppose that our faculties project a 
representation which takes the place of and ex¬ 
cludes this object. There is as much reason for 
saying that our faculties are constituted by their 
objects, as that they determine the representations 
which we substitute in our own mind for things. 
Things exist in virtue of this relation to us as 
well as in virtue of their relation to each other: 
our relation to God is as real as the relation of 
the world to Him. God made us and the world 
by His Word; His Word is Truth, in Whom we 
live and move and have our being, Who is Light, 
of Light, in Whose Light we shall see light. 

TYPE. Type, from the Greek rviros, means 
the counterpart likeness “ struck” from any origi¬ 
nal form; as a coin from the die, an impress from 
the seal; or it is an outline sketch, as compared 
with the finished picture. It is the expression 
in a lower form of a higher perfection; shadows 
in time of eternal verities. The Law in its en¬ 
tirety, as well as in its several parts, was a type of 
the Gospel. The Gospel is a type of the life of 
Heaven. Religion as a theocracy upon earth 
typifies the eternal rule of the King of Saints. 
Analogy is the great law of nature, and ever- 
varying forms are deduced from plastic principles 
that are common to all. The comparative ana¬ 
tomy of the quadruped is a true type of the phy¬ 
siology of the human frame. History reproduces 
itself; and so in things divine, their shadow is 
forecast in earthly things. Type is in things 
what prophecy is in words, a present declaration 
of things future; or what allegory is to thought, 
a proportionate ratio; or what symbol is to truth, 
a mean of expressing it. If modern scepticism 
has made its most determined attacks upon Pro¬ 
phecy, lowering it to ex post facto fulfilments or 
denying its genuineness, this mode of attack can¬ 
not get rid of types. Whatever may be their 
force, they can never have been fraudulently im¬ 
ported into the Bible account; they form part of 
the web and woof of Scripture, and cannot be 
separated from it without loosening the entire 
texture. 

Typical actions that are only significant of 
matters of temporary or private interest need 
scarcely to be considered [1 Kings xi. 30, xxii. 
11; 2 Kings xiii. 15; Isa. vii. 3, viii. 3, xx; 
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Jer. xix. xxvii. li.; Ezek. iv. 1, 5, xii. 3, 5, 11, 
18; Acts xxi. 11; Rev. xviii. 21]. These in¬ 
stances had no permanent significance; but they 
shew how completely the people had been taught 
to read the future by the light of types and figura¬ 
tive action. The whole of the Mosaic religion, in 
its typical rites and ordinances, was the rough 
cast of a higher futurity. Thus the tabernacle 
was a material representation of heavenly things; 
the type of a “ greater and more perfect Tabernacle 
not made with hands” [Hob. ix. 11]. “ See that 

thou make all things according to the pattern 
shewed thee in the mount” [Exod. xxv. 40; Heb. 
viii. 4]. The high priest “ incompassed with in¬ 
firmities” shewed forth the great High Priest of 
our profession [Heb. iii. 1], holy, harmless and 
undefiled; and the Levitical sacrifices had no 
other significance than that which they derived 
from the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. 

By the typical prefigurations of the patriarchal 
and Mosaic systems Christ is seen to be “ the 
same yesterday to-day and for ever” [Heb. xiii. 8]. 
Adam was the type of Christ, os ecrrt tvtt os too 
/ xeAA ovtos [Rom. v. 14], in a direct way, so far 
as both were representatives of the entire human 
race ; Adam as containing within himself the un¬ 
developed germ; Christ as gathering together in 
one the whole stock of the redeemed; in Him 
all, as says Irenanis [Camb. ed. ii. 87, 88, 95, 
102, 120, 123, 159] are “ recapitulated.” But in 
other respects Adam was by antagonism and con¬ 
trast a type of Christ, for “ not as it was by one 
that sinned, so is the gift: for the judgment was 
by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of 
many offences unto justification. Eor if by one 
man’s offence death reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by 
one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men to condem¬ 
nation ; even so by the righteousness of one the 
free gift came upon all men unto justification of 
life. Eor as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners; so by the obedience of one 
shall many be made righteous” [Rom. v. 1G-19]. 
“ As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive” [1 Cor. xv. 22]. If the guilt of 
Adam’s sin has brought the whole race under 
condemnation, the righteousness of Christ is more 
than commensurate to man’s loss. Something 
in the same way the faith of Abraham embodies 
ancestrally the life of all who are justified by 
faith. He is the typo of the entire Church of 
believers, even as the offering up of Isaac, his 
only beloved son, upon Mount Moriah was a 
symbol of the sacrifice of the Cross upon Mount 
Calvary, while he was himself a representative 
of the entire Body of Christ; “in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called” [Gen. xxi. 12; Heb. xi. 8]. 
Melcliizedek, King of Righteousness and King of 
Peace, was a type of Christ, as declared by David 
[Psa. cx. 4] and confirmed by St. Paid [Heb. v. 
7]. He brought forth the priestly offering of 
bread and wine, when Abraham gave to him “ a 
tenth part of all” [Heb. vii. 2], and received in 
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return liis superior’s blessing, for “ without con¬ 
tradiction the less is blessed of the better” [Heb. 
vii. 7]. Christ and His Church were there pre¬ 
sent in personal symbol ) the King of Salem the 
head, the father of the faithful the body. In 
course of time the Law, brought in because of 
transgressions, spoke of Christ to the gross heart 
of Israel in lively figures, all of which had the 
Cross of Christ and its results as their great ex¬ 
emplar. The Manna was the bread of God that 
came down from heaven; the Rock of which 
Israel drank was Christ; the brazen serpent on 
which the people bitten by fiery snakes in the 
wilderness looked with faith and were healed, 
was as the Son of Man lifted up, Who should 
draw all men to Himself. The wave sheaf that 
was offered on the second morning of the Paschal 
week from the first-fruits of the ripened corn 
[Lev. xxiii. 11], v r as a type of the Resurrection 
of Christ from the grave on the morrow of the 
Paschal Sabbath. These firstrfruits must in fact 
have been offered in the temple before the veil rent 
from top to bottom, at the very time that our 
Lord’s earliest appearance to the disciples took 
place, “the first fruits of the grave” [1 Cor. xv. 23, 
written at the Paschal season, 1 Cor. v. 7, xvi. 8]. 
Jonas, the effectual preacher of repentance to the 
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Kinevitos, shewed forth the efficacy of penitent 
faith, and became a type of the three days entomb¬ 
ment of Christ in the sepulchre. Joshua, who 
led the people into the ancestral land of their 
rest, prefigured Jesus the restorer of an heavenly 
Canaan, lost in Adam but recovered in Christ. 

All these particulars, to which very many more 
of minor significance might be added, constitute 
an argument from the typology of Scripture that 
speaks with the power and authority of prophecy. 
Any of these instances taken apart and alone 
might exhibit a purely accidental resemblance; 
but the whole taken together have a force that 
carries conviction to the mind. They are far too 
numerous and too remarkable to have been pro¬ 
duced by accidental resemblance. They confirm 
the truth of the Christian religion, while they 
throw a light upon all the transactions which 
have been brought to pass by the immediate 
Providence of God. They shew the exactness 
with which events apparently trivial have been 
recorded with an eternal purpose, and they dis¬ 
play throughout all ages unity of counsel, pursu¬ 
ing a mighty end by means surpassing human 
knowledge and human power. [See Chevallier, 
liulsean Led. a.d. 1826. Pairbairn, Typology 
of Scripture .] 
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UBIQUITY. The erroneous opinion of some 
German Divines, that the Body of Christ is pre¬ 
sent everywhere by virtue of its union with His 
Divine Nature. The opinion was adopted as a 
mode of explaining the Eucharistic Presence by 
the Divines who compiled the Formula of Con¬ 
cord at Bergen, in a.d. 1577 [Augsburg Confes¬ 
sion], and has been held by many Lutherans, 
though the notion was rejected with indignation 
by Luther himself when first suggested. It is 
plainly inconsistent with the actual Ascension of 
our Lord, and with the local Presence of His 
glorified Body at the right hand of God [Session 
of Christ], “ We hold it ... a most infallible 
truth,” says Hooker, “ that Christ as Man is not 
everywhere present. . . . His human substance 
in itself is naturally absent from the earth, His 
Soul and Body not on earth but in heaven only ” 
[Hooker’s Eccl. Polit. Y. lv. 7]. 

ULTBAMONTANISM. The doctrine and 
system which assigns to the Pope an unlimited 
authority in matters of faith and discipline in 
consequence of his personal infallibility. It is 
the height of the papal system as distinguished 
from, the episcopal system: Ultramontanism 
lodging in the Pope the whole authority of the 
Church, and looking on all other bishops as his 
deputies only. 

We have Fleury’s authority for stating that 
the infallibility of the Pope was not introduced 
into the Schools until the fifteenth eentury. 
Fournier (afterwards Benedict XII., elected a.d. 
1334) denied an assertion of the Fratricelli, that 
what had been decided by one pope in questions 
of faith and morals could not be recalled by 
another pope ; and Fleury remarks, “ Such were 
the sentiments of this cardinal, raised afterwards 
to the Holy See for his merit; and the opinion of 
the infallibility of the Pope was not introduced 
into the Schools for more than a hundred years 
after” [lib. xciii. cap. 15]. Bellarmine, indeed, 
quotes for the personal infallibility of the Pope 
only Albertus Pigliius, of the sixteenth century. 
This opinion he calls probable, not certain. The 
opinion that the Pope, even as Pope, an ay be a 
heretic and teach heresy, if he defines in the 
absence of a general council, and that such eases 
have happened, he calls not properly heretical, 
inasmuch as some holding it have been tolerated 
by the Church, but altogether erroneous and very 
near akin to heresy. He names Xilus (Cabasclas, 


Archbishop of Thessalonica, a.d. 1340), and fol¬ 
lowing him Gerson, Almain, Alphonsus de Castro 
(born a.d. 1495, who calls those who ascribe 
infallibility to the Pope “ impudentes pap:e 
assentatores,” words which he was obliged to 
omit in later editions), and Hadrian YI. Jeremy 
Taylor’s comment upon this is, that these autho¬ 
rities are tantamount to an acknowledgment that 
for one thousand years together the Fathers knew 
not of the doctrine of the Pope’s infallibility 
[Liberty of Prophesying, vii. 12] : “there had 
been no decree, nor tradition, nor general opinion 
of the Fathers, or of any age before them.” 

The opinion which Bellarmine holds to be 
most certain may be taken as the standard of 
Ultramontanism in this its leading feature up 
to the present time. It is that the Pope, whether 
or not he can himself be a heretic, can in no case 
define anything heretical to be received by the 
whole Church. Bellarmine opens it in two 
propositions: [1] the Pope when teaching the 
whole Church, in matters of faith, cannot err; 
whence follows the corollary, the particular 
Church of Pome cannot err. [2] Not only in 
decrees of faith is it impossible for the Pope to 
err, but neither ean he err in precepts of morals- 
which are prescribed to the whole Church, and 
which relate to things necessary to salvation, or 
to such as are good or bad in themselves [Bel- 
larm. Disputatio de Summo Pontifice, iv. 2-5]. 
Here are to be noticed particularly the limita¬ 
tions, [1] of the Pope’s teaching the whole 
Church, or speaking ex cathedra ; [2] of the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the teaching, matters of faith or 
morals necessary for the whole Church, things in 
their own nature good or bad. 

Bellannine’s arguments shew that he attributed 
this power, whether as a privilege of inerrancy or 
as a gift of infallibility, to the Pope personally, 
and not to the Church or to the episcopate col¬ 
lectively. For example, our Lord’s prayer for 
St. Peter [Luke xxii. 32] is interpreted of two 
privileges, [1] that Peter should never lose the 
true faith, a privilege which perhaps has not 
descended to Peter’s successors; [2] that Peter 
as “ Pontifex” should never teach contrary to the 
faith, a privilege which no doubt has descended 
to Peter’s successors. And herein lies the differ¬ 
ence between the two schools of the Bomish 
Church. “ To the great Gallican divines, how¬ 
ever respectfully they spoke of the Pope, he was 
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but one element in the infallibility of the whole 
Church.” The body of the episcopate, united in 
its head, said Bossuet, is where must be found 
the depot of Church doctrine. But, to the mind 
of the Gallicans, the Pope’s being the centre 
of unity did not make him the ark of the depo¬ 
sit um. 

It is noteworthy that Bellarmine’s arguments 
for his first proposition do not touch upon any 
promise to the Church as a body. The argu¬ 
ments are the extension to St. Peter’s successors 
of Luke xxii. 32, of Matt. xvi. IS, of John xxi. 
16; of the Jewish high priest’s possession of Urim 
and Tliummini; and lastly from history, that all 
patriarchal seats except the Itoinish have failed, 
whereas the Pope has condemned heresies without 
a general council. Modern Ultramontanes how¬ 
ever proceed in their arguments through the pri¬ 
vileges of the body of the Church. The decision 
of the Pope and that of the Church can only be 
one and the same; but the decision of the Church 
is infallible, therefore the decision of the Pope is 
infallible. Such a mode of proceeding brings 
out clearly the principles of the two systems. In 
the one, the assembling of a council is only a 
means which the Pope may take at his own dis¬ 
cretion to inform himself regarding the matter in 
question, and the authority of his decision is from 
his enunciation of it ex cathedra; in the other, 
the consent of the Church is that which gives 
authority to the decision, and the council is a 
means of expressing that consent, as well as of ob¬ 
taining in the highest degree the fulfilment of the 
promises which are made to Church assemblies. 
“ To say that the enunciations of the Pope be¬ 
come infallible through their reception by the 
whole episcopate would be a one-sided statement 
of Gallicanism; because such universal reception 
would equally render infallible any statement of 
faith which a provincial council should draw up 
against heresy: only in this case the Bishop of 
Borne would be an important member of those 
who should receive it” [Pusey’s Eirenicon, ii. 
291]. 

According to this view of the (Ecumenic Coun¬ 
cil, namely, that it is an instrument for the Pope’s 
information before forming his decision, the power 
is claimed for him of summoning, of presiding, 
and of confirming its acts. And by this the 
final step is taken in the degradation of the epis¬ 
copate. 

The opposition in France to Ultramontane doc¬ 
trine has been shewn in detail elsewhere. [Prag¬ 
matic Sanction.] In Germany there was a 
shew of resistance by the Congress of Ems in 
a.d. 1786, when the three spiritual electors of 
Germany and the Archbishop of Salzburg passed 
articles -which would have all but superseded the 
Papacy. Joseph II. was bent on curtailing the 
power of the Pope, and favoured the independence 
of a national episcopate: but the movement of 
the Congress was too much connected with his 
reckless innovations to be successful [see the 
history in Rohrbacher, vol. xxvii. pp. 255-261]. 

UBCTIOX, EXTBEME. The anointing of 
the sick, which has been called “ extreme ” since 
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the twelfth century, because it is the last in order 
of the unctions used in ecclesiastical rites, such 
as those associated with Baptism, Confirmation, 
and Ordination. In the Eastern Church this 
rite is called EvyeAcuor, or "Aycov e'Acuov, the 
“ Prayer Oil,” or the Holy Oil; and some analo¬ 
gous names for it were anciently used in the 
Western Church, such as “ Oleum benediction is,” 
and “Olei sacrati Unctio“Unctio infirmorum” 
is a still more primitive name. 

I. History of the Bite. As our Lord directed 
the Apostles to use some kind of baptism during 
the time of His own ministry, so He also directed 
them to anoint the sick. The definite direction 
is not in either case given in the Gospel, but it 
must be without any reasonable room for doubt 
inferred from the words “ Jesus Himself baptized 
not, but His disciples” [John iv. 2], and “they 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed 
them” [Mark vi. 13]. There is no reason to 
think that the Jews had any custom of anointing 
sick persons, and of course it is mere trifling to 
allege that the Apostle used oil as physicians 
might have used it, for the healing properties 
that it was supposed to possess. Our Lord was 
sending His Apostles forth with “ power over 
unclean spirits,” and it is added that as a fact 
they exercised this power, “they cast out many 
devils,” and there is no reason whatever for dis¬ 
sociating the healing of the sick by anointing 
from the miraculous power which He then be¬ 
stowed upon His agents. 

“Gifts of healing” are mentioned as a cus- 
tomary and well-known supernatural power be¬ 
stowed upon the Apostolic Church [1 Cor. xii. 
9, 28]; but they are not verbally associated with 
any rite of anointing. About thirty years after 
the time when the Apostles had .gone forth 
anointing with oil many that were sick and heal¬ 
ing them, a similar rite is mentioned by St. 
James : “ Is any sick among you ? Let him call 
for the ciders of the Church, and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the Xame of 
the Lord” [Jas. v. 14]. This does not look like 
the institution of a rite unknown to the Church 
before, for it is immediately preceded by the 
words “ Is any among you afflicted ? Let him 
pray. Is any merry! Let him sing psalms;” 
and it is quite certain that neither prayer nor 
psalm singing were unknown until they were 
here mentioned by St. James. There seems no 
little reason, therefore, to suppose that there is a 
direct association between the rite named by St. 
James and that used by the Apostles under the 
direct command of our Lord; and if this be the 
case there is also a great probability (to say the 
least) that the “gifts of healings” mentioned by 
St. Paul were a continuation of the divinely 
instituted healings by unction during the thirty 
years’ interval. 1 

The unction thus ordained and used in the 

1 This is made still more probable by the faet that in 
both places where St. Paul names them he speaks of them 
as something separate from “miraeles,” as if they were 
part of the ordinary and not of the extra-ordinary super¬ 
natural work of the Church. 
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Apostolic age is not once named by the early 
Fathers or historians of the Church. Such silence 
is very remarkable, and no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of it whatever can be given. That an Apos¬ 
tolical ordinance should have so soon become 
disused as not to have come within the experience 
of St. Cyprian and Tertullian, or even of St. 
Chrysostom or St. Augustine, seems improbable, 
and yet if it had come within their experience it 
could hardly have escaped notice in their volumin¬ 
ous writings. But even if it had gone entirely 
out of use, it is very singular that writers who 
referred to nearly everything that is mentioned 
in the New Testament should not once have 
referred to a rite of so remarkable a character. 
The case is made still more strange by the fact 
that unction was undoubtedly associated with 
Baptism, and that the ceremonial use of oil 
was thus perfectly familiar to the writers in 
question. 

The first reference to unction of the sick after 
the time of St. James is found in an Epistle of 
Innocent I., written in reply to one of Deeentius, 
Bishop of Eugubium, in the year 416. The rite 
then existing is distinctly, and as a matter of 
which no doubt had been raised, associated by 
Innocent with the rite mentioned by St. James; 
but he adds that the holy chrism being blessed 
by the bishop it can be used not only by the 
bishop and by the priests, but also by lay people, 
who may anoint with it “ in their own or their 
friends’ necessities” [Innocent, ad Decent, resp. 
viii.]. In the Sacramentary of St. Gregory the 
Great [a.d. 590] there is a very short office entitled 
“ Orationes ad visitandum Infirmorum,” in which 
there is a rubric “ Ungues eum oleo sancto, et 
dices,” followed by a collect with the words 
“ Deus Omnipotens . . . miserere hine famulo 
Tuo, et tribue ei remissionem omnium peecato- 
rum, et recuperationem ab imminenti cegritudine 
per hanc sanctam unctionem, et nostram depre- 
cationem: ” and from that time the rite has a 
distinctly marked place among the customs of the 
Church in both the East and the West. 

II. Mode of Administration. From the 
Epistle of St. Innocent to Deeentius, already 
referred to, it is evident that the administration 
of the rite was not, in the fifth century, restricted 
to the clergy. It is equally evident that it was 
considered absolutely necessary for the oil to have 
received the benediction of a bishop. No other 
trace is found of its administration by laymen, 
either in the Eastern or the Western Church: 
and in the Western Church the benediction of 
the oil by a bishop is still, and always has been, 
considered essential. It has been usually blessed 
on Maundy-Thursday at the same time with the 
chrism for Baptism, Confirmation, and Ordina¬ 
tion, but instead of chrism pure olive oil has been 
always used. The custom in the Eastern Church, 
on the other hand, is for some oil taken from the 
sanctuary lamp to be blessed in the sick man’s 
room by seven priests, or by at least three 
[Neale’s Hist. Hast. Oh. p. 1036]. 

In the Homan ritual the blessed oil is applied, 
in the form of a cross, to the seats of the various 
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senses, the eyes, ears, nostrils, mouth, and hands, 
a form of words appropriate to each particular 
sense being used during the anointing. The 
same custom was used in the mediaeval Church 
of England, but at the Reformation a simpler, 
and probably more primitive, mode was adopted, 
that of anointing, in the form of a cross, only the 
forehead or the breast of the sick person. The 
Reformation Office of the Church of England 
consisted of a collect and the thirteenth Psalm, 
but this was expunged from the Prayer Book in 
a.d. 1552 by the influence of the Puritan Re¬ 
formers, and has never been reinserted. 

III. Orject of the Rite. The general ana¬ 
logy of our Lord’s personal miracles, wrought 
oidy, as they were, on persons in whom He dis¬ 
cerned faith to be healed, would lead us to the 
conclusion that when the Apostles anointed the 
sick and healed them, the bodily healing was 
accompanied by some spiritual blessing also ; and, 
thus, that the anointing was not only of a mir¬ 
aculous, but also of a sacramental character. 
Such a conjunction of miracle and grace is clearly 
shewn in the words of St. James, who says that 
“ the prayer of faith”—by which, of course, must 
be understood not verbal prayer alone, but the 
whole rite, the “ Orationes ad visitandum infir¬ 
morum”—“shall save the sick, and the Lord shall 
raise him up, and if he have committed sins they 
shall be forgiven him.” This twofold effect of 
the rite has always been maintained by those 
who have attached any value at all to it. The 
ancient Collect of St. Gregory’s Sacramentary 
has been already quoted as praying for the remis¬ 
sion of the sick person’s sins, and for his recovery 
from his sickness by means of the unction. So in 
a sermon of Csesarius of Arles, fifty years later, 
there occur the words, “ See, brethren, that he 
who has recourse to the Church”—he is speaking 
of this rite, and quoting the words of St. James— 
“will both receive health of body and obtain 
remission of sins.” Similar doctrine is to be 
found in a multitude of writers throughout the 
Middle Ages, and at the Reformation period we 
come to the statements made respectively by the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome. 
That of the former is found in the “ Institution 
of a Christian Man,” to the effect, “ All Christian 
men should repute and account the said manner 
of anoiling among the other Sacraments of the 
Church, forasmuch as it is a visible sign of an 
invisible grace : whereof the visible sign is the 
anoiling with oil in the Name of God; which 
oil (for the natural properties belonging unto the 
same) is a very convenient thing to signify and 
figure the great mercy and grace of God, and the 
spiritual light, joy, comfort, and gladness which 
God ponreth out upon all faithful people, calling 
upon Him by the inward unction of the Holy 
Ghost. And the grace conferred in this Sacra¬ 
ment is the relief and recovery of the disease and 
sickness wdierewith the sick person is then 
diseased and troubled, and also the remission of 
his sins, if he be then in sin.” This is further 
expressed in the later edition of the same work, 
the “ Erudition for any Christian Man,” in the 
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words, “ "We ought assuredly to trust that God, 
working in the ministration of His Saeraments, 
doth by the prayer of the minister, and of such 
as assist him, forgive those sins of the sick man, 
which, by the frailness of his nature, in sudden 
motions and vehement agonies, he doth eommit 
and fall into.” In the Catechism of the Couneil 
of Trent, whieli was apparently suggested by the 
noble English work just quoted, Extreme Unetion 
is said to remit lighter olfenees, to rid the soid of 
the languor and infirmity brought on it by sin, 
and of all other remains of sin : to strengthen the 
soul in its last contest with the Tempter, and to 
alleviate the burden of sin. The recovery of 
health, if advantageous to the siek person, is also 
said to be a benefit of the sacrament, but one 
rarely obtained because of the weakness of faith 
in these days as compared with the faith of 
Apostolie days [Catech. Trident. II. vi. 14]. 

In modern times the Providenee of Almighty 
God has so developed the seience of healing and 
the skill of the surgeon, that we may naturally 
suppose He works by these natural means rather 
than by supernatural: and that lienee the “ rais¬ 
ing up” of the siek man by means of anointing 
is rarely to be looked for. But no corresponding 
spiritual process of development has superseded 
the necessity of His grace in the hour of man’s 
greatest need and extremest weakness, and it 
hiay therefore be believed, in accordance with 
the whole stream of Christian belief until reeent 
times, that the spiritual blessing declared to 
attend the unetion of the siek is still given by 
God. Thus it is a means by which (in the words 
of the first English Prayer Book) the dying man 
may have “ ghostly strength by His Holy (Spirit 
to withstand and overcome all temptations and 
assaults of his adversary, that in no wise he pre¬ 
vail against him, but that he may have perfect 
victory and triumph against the Devil, sin, and 
death, through Christ our Lord.” But as modern 
English bishops do not bless oil for the purpose 
this means of graee is at present withheld from 
their floeks. [Serarius, De Sacr. Extrem. Unct. 
Bishop Eorbes on XXXIX. Articles. Blunt’s 
Sacraments and Sacrament/d Ordinances ]. 

UNIGENITUS. A Bull of Pope Clement 
XT., dated September 8th, 1713, and condemning 
one hundred and one propositions taken from 
Pasquier Quesnel’s Le Nouveau Testament en 
Framjois, avee des reflexions morales, &e.; a Paris, 
1699.” In this bull eentred the attempts of the 
Romish Clmreh to suppress Jansenism. 

The struggle with the opinions named after 
Jansen began with the condemnation of Bains. 
Michael Bains, born a.d. 1513, was professor of 
divinity at Louvain, and attended the Council 
of Trent. In 1567, Pius V. condemned seventy- 
six propositions extracted from his works. The 
bull of condemnation was only privately notified 
to Louvain, but it was afterwards published by 
Gregory XIII. The tenets condemned relate to 
most, if not all, of the doetrines adopted by the 
professed followers of Augustine, such as the 
natural powers of man, free-will, grace, merit, 
justification; and agree eloscly with the tenets of 
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Jansen, who, says Bergier, wrote his Augustinus 
to justify the opinions of Bains; Quesnel writing 
his book to propagate Jansenism. The Augustinus 
(published after Jansen’s death) was censured by 
Urban VIII. in 1641; and again in 1653 the 
five propositions of Jansenism were condemned 
by a bull of Innocent X.; “ again by Alexander 
VII. in 1656, whose subsequent bull of 1665 
prescribed a formulary to be signed by all the 
clergy receiving the above bulls and condemning 
the propositions in the sense of Jansen. This 
was followed in 1705 by the bull of Clement XI., 
confirming the former, and condemning the sub¬ 
terfuges of the Jansenists.” [Jansenism.] The 
immediate occasion of the bull Unigenitus was 
this. Du Pin published a Case of Conscience in 
1703, whieh was the eause of the bull of 1705, 
and of another in 1708. In this last the Moral 
Reflections of Quesnel rvere expressly condemned. 
Quesnel ansrvered the bull “ with a spirit which 
inflamed the contest,” and the anti-Jansenist 
ordinance was issued. 

Clement was moved to take this step by Louis 
XIV. There was a difference in the supreme 
eouncil of France. Noailles, while Bishop of 
Chalons, had approved the Moral Reflections, and 
on his removal to Paris had procured the publica¬ 
tion of a new edition in 1699: others in the 
eouncil adhered to the doetrines of the Jesuits. 
The influence of the king’s eonfessor gave these 
latter the aseendancy, and gained over the king : 
and as the ordinance of 1708 eould not be re¬ 
ceived or published in Franee, not being con¬ 
formable to the usages of the State, Louis applied 
to Clement to condemn Quesnel’s book by a con¬ 
stitution in form. His application is stated in 
the bull itself. 

Louis’ letters patent for the publication of the 
bull were not registered in the Parliament with¬ 
out several modifications and restrictions. It 
was then aeted upon for a time; but was sus¬ 
pended, through the influence of Noailles, under 
the regency of Philip, Duke of Orleans. Noailles 
and other prelates had refused to aecept it, and 
appealed to a general council. The divines of 
the Sorbonne declared that the decree for aeeept- 
ing it was false. Sixteen bishops suspended the 
bull in their dioeeses. They were supported by 
the Universities of Paris, Rheims, and Nantes, 
and by the Paris Faculties of Theology, Law, and 
Arts ; and the Jansenist party were called Appel¬ 
lants, as appealing to a general eouneil. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, Noailles recalled his appeal. A 
papal brief had been issued in 1718 threatening 
severe measures against all who opposed the con¬ 
stitution, as the brief was called. A provincial 
Council at Evreux condemned Jansenism, and 
directed the observance of the bull. Noailles 
reconsidered the matter, and aeeepted the bull 
without modification. Through the influence of 
Fleury the bull was registered. 

The tenets of Quesnel were really those of 
Jansen, and the five propositions condemned by 
Innoeent X. give the principles from which flow 
the one hundred and one propositions condemned 
by Clement XI. But in statements of doctrine 
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which involve the very deepest points of theology 
there cannot but be frequent uncertainties as to 
the exact meaning of the terms employed; and 
it is on the one hand asserted, on the other hand 
denied, that the doctrines of Quesnel and Jansen 
are the doctrines of Augustine. On this point 
the statement appears to be most probable that 
the language of Augustine, when taken with 
regard to the circumstances in which he wrote 
and the usage of his time, will not carry the 
meaning which the Jansenists understood it to 
bear. Again, the same cause, the weakness and 
comparative poverty of all language, occasioned 
that which has been often objected to the Jan¬ 
senists as subterfuges and theological ehicane, 
the reasonings by which many of Jansen’s fol¬ 
lowers reconciled themselves to the bull which 
condemned Jansen himself. USTot a few of the 
propositions condemned are capable of a catholie 
sense and capable of an erroneous sense. Jansen 
might have held them in the former sense, the 
Pope having condemned them in the latter. 

Mosheim has remarked, and many others after 
him, that the difficulties in the way of a recon¬ 
ciliation between the Protestants and the Romish 
Churches were greatly augmented by the Bull 
Unigenitus. Perhaps the augmentation does not 
arise so much from the doctrinal decisions as 
from the elauses regarding the study of Holy 
Scripture. 

UNION HYPOSTATIC, Ivoxrts xa& v-6cxra- 
crcv, was a term of dogmatie Theology first used 
by Cyril of Alexandria, in his second and more 
famous epistle to Nestorius [a.d. 430], the year 
preceding the convention of the Ephesine Council. 
The term occurs four times in that epistle, and 
was evidently chosen as conveying a very definite 
and accurate notion of the union of the two 
natures in Christ. Por he does not say that this 
union was effected Kara —poo-w-rov, personally, 
but KaO' virou-Tcw-Lv, according to the “reality” of 
either nature, the Divine and the Human, in¬ 
dividualized, in the one Christ. It was the 
XOgLs of Cyril, the champion for the truth raised 
up to eombat the third of “ those grand heretical 
impieties, which most highly and immediately 
touched God and the glorious Trinity ” [Hooker, 
v. 3], in the first ages of the Christian Church. 
A Communioatio Idjojiatum was the result of 
this union KaO’ vivoo-rao-iv, whereby the tv T o 
natures having been inseparably united in the 
one Person of Christ, the properties' and accidents 
and attributes of either nature are ascribed to 
both by reason of this same individuality of per¬ 
son. “ A kind of mutual commutation there is, 
vffiereby those concrete names God and Man, when 
he speaks of Christ, do take interchangeably one 
another’s room, so that for truth of speech it 
skilleth not whether we say that the Son of Man 
hath created the world, and the Son of God by 
death hath saved it, or else that the Son of God 
did create, and the Son of Man die to save the 
world. Ilowbeit, as oft as we attribute to God 
what the Manhood of Christ claimeth, or to Man 
what His Deity hath right unto, w r e understand 
by the name of God and the name of Man 
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neither the one nor the other nature, but the 
whole Person of Christ, in whom both natures 
are.” [Hooker, v. 53; eompare the noble passage 
in Hippolytus, 0. Noet. 18; Routli, Opusc. i. 72.] 

In the Manhood of Christ there was an hypo¬ 
static union of the two different substances of soul 
and body; in the Person of Christ there was a 
similar union of the Manhood thus constituted, 
and of the substance of the Word in one Person. 1 
So that the Manhood never had a personal sub¬ 
sistence apart from the Word, but the ereation of 
the first original germ of humanity on the An¬ 
nunciation, and the personal union of the Word 
with it, took effect at one and the selfsame 
moment of time; and the Person of the Word, 
which had pre-existed eternally in the mere 
glory of the Son of God, became the Per¬ 
son also of the Man Clirist Jesus. He took 
not the Person of any one Man, but He took 
upon Him our nature, and dwelt, la-K^vaxxev, in 
us as very Man ; so that Christ as God knew the 
deep things of God, which could not be compre¬ 
hended by His unglorified Manhood. Thus, 
“ No person was born of the Virgin but the Son 
of God; no person but the Son of God was 
baptized, the Son of God condemned, the Son of 
God and no other person crucified ” [Hooker, v. 
52]. The hypostatic union once formed was 
never again to be dissolved, and it continued to 
subsist during the period of death, so that the 
Godhead was with the body of Christ in the 
tomb, and with the human soul of Christ in 
Hades, and we believe that He shall come again 
in the same hypostatic union of God and Man in 
one Christ, the blessed pledge to us of our own 
personal immortality. [Hooker, v. 51-55. Ep. 
Cyr. Alex. Harvey’s Vindex Gath. i. 173-176.] 

1 UNITARIANISM. The name assumed by 
its supporters for a heresy whieh repudiates the 
doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, and denies the 
Divine nature of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Unitarianism is the modern outcome of the 
ancient line of heresies which were represented 
by Monarchianism. The licentiousness of “ free- 
thought” took the direction thus indicated very 
early in the Reformation period, Luther com¬ 
plaining of it bitterly at the Marburg Conference 
of a.d. 1529, and reproaching the Zwinglian party 
as the cause of it. Two influential members of 
the Zwinglian party had, indeed, been teaching 
the Unitarian heresy for some years, viz. Ludwig 
Hetzer and John Denck, the latter being a pro¬ 
fessor at Basle. Hetzer was a personal friend of 
Zwingle, who had brought him over to his own 
party from that of the extreme Anabaptists in the 
year 1525. Por a time he was associated with 
Denck, but his profligacy repelled Denck and 
others of his friends. Hetzer maintained the ab¬ 
solute unity of God, utterly repudiating all idea of 
a Trinity of Persons. Christ he considered as a 

1 “Ergopersonaliominis mixturaestanimreetcorporis ; 
persona autem (Jhristi, mixtura est Dei et hominis. Cum 
enim Verbum Dei permixtuin est aniinne habenti corpus, 
simul et animam suscepit et corpus.” [Aug. ad Volus. 
Ep. exxxvii. 11; see also ad Evod. Ep. clxix. 8.] 
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mere man, but of a highly spiritual and typical 
character. He was dissuaded by Zwingle from 
publishing a blasphemous treatise against our 
Lord’s Divinity, for which at his death he ex¬ 
pressed great gratitude. Hetzer was beheaded at 
Constance [a.d. 1525] for frequent adultery and 
gross immorality. Dench’s theories were of a 
more profound kind. In his book on “ the order 
of God and His creatures” he seems to have 
identified the Logos with conscience, taking a 
mystical view of the “ Light which lighteneth 
every man” in John i. 2, and this he placed 
above Bevelation as an “inward Word” which 
was of higher authority than an “ outward Word.” 
Christ he regarded as a typical man, always in 
moral unity with God, and hence holding the 
office of a Mediator and Saviour. Hut the work 
of salvation he considered to be a mere moral life 
of each individual person according to his natural 
ability; and though he looked on Christ as the 
highest Example of such a life, he did not attribute 
any supernatural force to His sufferings and death, 
lie, of course, denied the existence of sacramental 
grace. Denck died at Basle of the plague while 
residing there as the guest of (Ecolampadius in 
the year 1529. In the same year Conrad of 
Gassen was put to death in the same city for 
professing similar prineiples respecting our Lord: 
but the heretical work of these Lutheran foes of 
Luther was carried on by Sebastian Eranek of 
Donanworth in Suabia, Claudius of Savoy, Cam- 
pan us, David Moris of Delft (whose body was 
disinterred three years after his death and burned 
at Basle in 1559), and by many others : the line 
of succession eventually falling on Servetus and 
Eaustus Socinus. 

Miguel Servede, the Spaniard whose name is 
most familiar in its Latin form of Servetus, was 
only twenty-two years of age when he published 
his work De Trinitatis Erroribus, and a book 
of Dialogues, having, however, already made 
himself notorious at Basle and Strasburg by his 
publie denial of the doctrine of the Trinity. Eor 
some years he practised medicine at Paris under 
the name of Michael de Villanueva, but giving 
up the medical ealling he passed some time in 
the south of France, and in a.d 1541, was taken 
into the household of the Archbishop of Vienne. 
In the year 1553 he published a work entitled 
Christianismi Restitutio; and shortly after¬ 
wards, being condemned for heresy and escaping, 
he passed through Geneva on his way to Italy. 
There he was imprisoned by direction of Calvin, 
who, seven years before, had written to Fare! 
that if Servetus ever came to Geneva he would 
take care that he should not leave it alive. They 
had long been acquainted, and even on terms of 
confidence, Calvin being entrusted with private 
papers by Servetus, but they now attacked each 
other Avitli the bitterest virulence. Servetus Avas 
tried for heresy, condemned on October 20tli, 
1553, and the next day burned alive. His 
theological speculations are strongly tinged Avith 
.Neo-Platonist philosophy, and they Avoukl pro¬ 
bably have taken the ultimate form of Pantheism, 
having been continually deA'eloping in that direc- 
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tion during the twenty years of his literary career. 
Unitarianism Avas, in fact, only one phase of his 
theology, and the subject of his earliest work, 
written Avhile he A\ r as a mere youth. 

From the time of Servetus, the history of this 
heresy is that of Socinianism, until its revival in 
England in the later half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. There avuis, indeed, a feeble current of 
Arianism' running through much of the early 
theology of Puritanism, and not a fcAV avoAved 
Allans Avere burned in every reign from Henry 
VIII. to James I., but these Avere ignorant 
fanatics. The literary beginning of Unitarianism 
in England dates from the year a.d. 1G47, Avken 
a Puritan master of Gloucester Grammar School, 
named John Biddle [a.d. 1G15-1662], published 
a Avork entitled Twelve arguments against the 
Deity of the Holy Spirit, which Avas folloAved up 
in a.d. 1648 Avitli another, Confessions of Faith 
concerning the Holy Trinity. Biddle afteiwards 
translated and published the PacoA'ian Catechism, 
for Avliich he Avas imprisoned by the Parliament. 
His books Avere burned, and he himself sentenced 
to death, but his sentence Avas commuted to 
imprisonment in St. Mary’s Castle, Scilly. A 
sect sprung up from his teaching, Avhich at first 
Avent by the name of “ Biddlians,” and its ad¬ 
herents grew so numerous that Dr. Owen, in a.d. 
1GG5, declared that there Avas not a toAvn or vil¬ 
lage in England Avliere Unitarians Avere not to be 
found. Unitarianism Avas, in faet, the form into 
Avliich the theology of the intellectual Puritans 
developed, Milton being a conspicuous instance; 
and its spread in England dates from the eight 
hundred Puritan ministers (erroneously spoken of 
as tAvo thousand) Avho refused to take Holy 
Orders at the restoration of the Church, and Avere 
ejected from their benefices on St. BartholomeAv’s 
day, a.d. 1GG2. The English Unitarians from 
that time were knoAvn under the name of Pres¬ 
byterians, and it avrs only occasionally that Anti- 
trinitarian principles became conspicuous—as in 
such men as Sir Isaac Newton and John Locke, 
and as in the eontroA r ersy Avhich resulted in 
Bishop Bull’s great Avork of a.d. 1G85, the De- 
fensio Fidei Nicience. Their theology, hoAvever, 
took a more definite line under the inlluenee of 
Dr. Priestley in the latter part of last century. 
That great natural philosopher Avas originally an 
extreme Calvinist, then an Arminian, afterwards 
a “qualified” believer in the Atonement, his 
philosophical studies ultimately landing him in 
Materialism. He left England for America in 
the year 1794, and lh r ing there for the last ten 
years of his life, contributed much to that exten¬ 
sive spread of Unitarian opinions in the United 
States Avhich has characterized their religions 
history. In England the Unitarians have never 
been numerous as a distinct sect, but Unitarian¬ 
ism is the common ground of all nationalism 
which falls short of actual Deism. [Diet, of 
Sects and Heresies.] 

UNITY OF THE CHUBCH. The unity of 
the Church is an article of the Creed, “One Catho¬ 
de and Apostolic Church,” and is therefore held 
de fide by all branches of the Church. It folloAVs 
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as a consequence from t-lie Union of Christ with 
His Church. The Church is the extension of 
His Incarnation. He became flesh that He might 
he head over all tilings to the Church. Through 
this mystical union all that the Head received is 
communicated to the members of the Body. The 
various terms in which this relation is represented 
in Scripture all signify that union, and are thus 
summarized by St. Chrysostom :—“ He is the 
Head, we are the body; He is the Foundation, 
we are the building; He is the Yine, we are the 
branches; He is the Bridegroom, we are the 
bride; He is the Shepherd, we are the sheep ; 
He is the Way, we are the travellers; we are 
the Temple, He the Inhabitant; He is the First¬ 
born, we are the brothers; He is the Heir, 
we are the eo-lieirs; He is the Life, we are 
the living. These things Uvaxrtv ciufatvct.” 
[Chrysost. Horn. viii. in 1 Cor.] The Church 
consists of the company of the faithful who are 
on earth and those who are at rest, for both are 
united together in the Unity of Christ, so that 
their fellowship with Him is the ground of their 
union one with another. This unity between 
Christ and the members of His Body is a real 
and not a metaphorical unity. The word Body 
is never used in Holy Scripture to signify a federal 
agglomeration, but an organie totality. The 
closeness of this union is shewn by our Saviour’s 
prayer that the members of the Body might be 
one, as He and the Father are One [John xviii. 21]. 
The unity therefore is not a unity of faith and prac¬ 
tice, or of affection only, but it is a unity of nature, 
like that which is shared by the several Persons in 
the Blessed Trinity, who are Three Persons and 
yet One God. By their union with Christ the 
members of His Body beeome partakers of the 
Divine Nature as well as of His regenerate Man¬ 
hood. Even as our Lord had two natures united 
in one Person, so the Chureh is at onee divine 
and human. The Church is the perpetual mani¬ 
festation of Christ to the world. The Head is 
Divine, but the members are human, yet through 
the Incarnation the Head partakes of the human 
nature; and the members are made partakers of 
the Divine, beeause they have been made in 
baptism participators of the regenerate Manhood 
which the Divine Head took unto Himself. 
[Bishop Forbes on XXXIX. Articles, vol. i. p. 
266 .] 

I. The Church is the one Body, the Body of 
Christ the Head. It is never spoken of as a 
body of believers, but as the Body of Christ. 
This unity involves the eommunion of saints 
and a common participation in all the gifts and 
graces whieli descend from the Head to the 
members. 

II. The final cause of this unity, the end for 
which it was ordained, was the renewing of fallen 
man after the image and likeness of God, and the 
reuniting him to God. 

III. The meritorious cause of the Church’s 
unity is “ Christ erueified,” Who purchased it 
with His own Blood [Acts xx. 29]. 

IV. The formal cause is the Holy Spirit, 
through Whom wo are united into one Body 
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under Christ the Head, Who is the one Mediator 
between God and man [1 Tim. ii. 5]. The Holy 
Spirit imparts a life-giving power to the Saera- 
ments, and His indwelling is the medium of 
union with Christ in the members of the 
body. 

Y. The instrumental cause is the Saeraments. 
[1] By Baptism we are made one with Christ, 
born again of water and of the Holy Spirit. [2] 
By the Holy Communion this union is cemented 
and renewed. Christ becomes one with us, and we 
one with Him ; and this eommunion is not only 
with the Head, but between the members also. 
The One Bread is composed of many grains, which 
represent the members of the Body [1 Cox’, x. 17], 
and in the eup the mixture of water and wine re¬ 
presents the union not with Christ only but with 
His people. St. Cyprian says [Ejx lxiii.], “ Since 
Christ, Who bore our sins, beareth us all also, we 
pcrecive that in the water the people is under¬ 
stood, in the wine the Blood of Christ is l’epre- 
sented. But when with the eup water is mixed 
with wine then the people is united to Christ, 
and the company of believers clearly joined to 
Him on Whom we believe. Which union of 
water and wine in the cup of the Lord is so in¬ 
timate that the elements when mingled cannot 
be separated one from the other. Thence no thin g 
whatever ean separate the Church from Christ 
or prevent that love continuing firm and un¬ 
divided.” 

YI. The efficient cause is Christ aeting through 
His ministers, for although His ministers baptize 
and administer the Holy Communion, they act not 
by their own power, but ministerially according 
to the commission whieh they have received from 
Christ. He works with them and gives effieaey 
to their aets. There are many members in the 
Body, and to each some special offiee is assigned, 
and the elergy sueeeeding eaeh other in uninter¬ 
rupted succession from the Apostles are as the 
bands whieh bind together the rest of the mem¬ 
bers in one Body. 

The unity of the Chureh is therefore preserved 
by the Saeraments administered by a duly con¬ 
stituted order of elergy, who transmit from gene¬ 
ration to generation the commission which was 
first given to the Apostles. However isolated 
from each other the different branches of the 
Chureh have beeome, every genuine branch has 
received this commission and derived its succes¬ 
sion from one eommon source, as may abundantly 
be proved from the history of the Chureh; and 
although they are separted from each other in 
external eommunion, in real internal eommunion 
they possess the common inheritance of an apos¬ 
tolic order of ministers, unity of Creeds and Sacra¬ 
ments, “ one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 
However eustoms may vary, they eaeh retain by 
a singular provideneo all that is essential to the 
validity of saeraments and the transmission of 
orders. This organic unity corresponds to the 
union of the Father and the Son, but “ the sub¬ 
jective unity whieh is the result of human but 
God-given love, and the harmony of human wills, 
must be a primary duty and a condition of our 
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wellbeing, not to be sacrificed, except unwillingly 
as a necessity involved in the conditions required” 
[Pusey’s Eirenicon, part iii. p. G]. 

The normal condition of the Church supposes 
free intercourse and a common communion exist¬ 
ing between the different branches of the Church, 
and for a continuance of this our Saviour prayed 
in the petition that His people might be one; but 
this prayer implied the possibility of visible com¬ 
munion being interrupted, an abnormal condition 
which unhappily at present exists. It must there¬ 
fore be considered how far the unity of the Church 
may be preserved amidst the interruption of visible 
communion. The Church of Home excommuni¬ 
cates all churches which do not acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Homan See. It has never 
however authoritatively taught that the orders of 
the churches excommunicated arc absolutely in¬ 
valid, but only that they are irregular and de¬ 
ficient in conferring mission. The Church of 
England acknowledges the orders of the Roman 
and Oriental clergy and does not reordain those 
who enter her communion. With the exception 
of the “ Filioque ” clause, which is easily capable 
of explanation, all churches hold, in the three 
creeds, all that is essential to the Christian faith. 
Mutual explanations of definitions of faith on 
which they differ, and mutual forbearance with 
respect to national rites and customs, may be the 
means in God’s good time of restoring to the 
Church such a visible unity as every Christian 
should desire. 

The other things in which unity consists are 
either facts resulting from the unity or duties in¬ 
volved by it. The communion of saints in all 
gifts and graces, and the possession of a common 
hope, belongs to the first, whilst the sympathy, 
love and charity, which Christians owe each other 
are duties which result from their union in the 
Body of Christ. That all churches possessing an 
apostolic ministry and a common faith are in* 
eluded in the Body of Christ, notwithstanding 
the interruption of external communion, follows 
from what has been said; but the case of dis¬ 
senters and those religious communities which 
have lost an apostolic ministry is one of greater 
difficulty. It cannot be denied that many emi¬ 
nent graces adorn the lives of some who arc thus 
separated from the visible unity of the Church. 
Either these graces must be the result of human 
effort, which would contradict the words of our 
Lord, “ Without Me ye can do nothing;” or else 
they must result from their indwelling in Christ. 
St. Augustine saw the difficulty, and his solution 
is one which may in charity be received without 
diminishing our sense of the evil of schism, or 
of the great importance of unity to the Church. 
“ The Church is a living Body, in. which there is 
a soul and body; and the soul is the internal gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, faith, hope and charity. 
The Body is the external profession of faith 
and communication of Sacraments: whence it 
happens that some are of the soul and body of 
the Church, and are thus united to Christ the 
Head, both externally and inwardly, and are 
most perfectly of the Church, for they are as 
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living members in the body. Some again are of 
the soul and not of the body, as catechumens and 
excommunicated persons if they have faith and 
charity. Others, lastly, are of the body and not 
of the soul, as those who have no internal virtue, 
and yet through some hope or fear profess the 
faith aud communicate in Sacraments, and such 
are as the nails and excrescences or evil humours 
in the human body” [St. Aug. in Breviculo Col- 
lationis, 3]. 

UNIVERSAL REDEMPTION. A doctrine 
expressly taught in Scripture and by the Fathers 
of the early Church : that Christ’s atoning 
Sacrifice is of infinite value, and that He shed 
His Blood for all men, with a real, though not 
an absolute and unconditional, will for their sal¬ 
vation. This truth is clearly stated and often 
implied in Holy Scripture. It is implied in the 
solemn declaration that God willeth not the death 
of a sinner [Ezek. xviii. 23, xxxiii. 11; 2 Pet. iii. 
9], 1 that Christ came to seek and to save the 
lost [Matt, xviii. 11], and by the explicit state¬ 
ment that Christ shed His Blood for all men : the 
same truth being declared under various forms of 
expression—that He died for the sins of the 
“world,” the “whole world,” “every man” [Isa. 
liii. G ; John i. 9, 29, iii. 17, iv. 22 ; Rom. v. 18 ; 
2 Cor. v. 14, 15, 19; 1 Tim. ii. 4-G; Heb. ii. 9; 
1 John ii. 2]. 

That the passages above quoted can only be 
understood in their literal and obvious sense will 
appear from the fruitlessness of the many attempts, 
in ancient and modern times, to interpret them 
in accordance with the theory of predestination. 
“ How much perplexity,” says Gieseler, 2 “ this 
passage [1 Tim. ii. 4] occasioned St. Augustine, 
is proved by his numerous and very forced at¬ 
tempts to explain it. Thus, at one time he ex¬ 
plains ‘all’ to have the same meaning as ‘many’ 3 
[Be Correp. et Gratia, c. 14; Contra Julian, lib. 
vi. c. 8], at another, he thinks ‘all men’ means 
‘ men of all sorts,’ that is of all ranks and stations, 
‘ omnis generis’ [. Enchiridion , 103]; he also gives 
the strange explanation, that God is said to wish 
all men to be saved, because He makes us wish 
it by pouring His love into our hearts [De Correp. 
et Gratia, c. 15]; and again, that this passage has 
the same meaning ‘ as if it was said that no man 
can be saved unless God wishes him to be 
saved.’” 

Modern writers have not been more successful 
than St. Augustine in eluding the obvious mean¬ 
ing of the passages quoted. Calvin, following 
one of the interpretations of St. Augustine, says 
that “all” means men of all sorts or ranks. 4 It 
is strange that learned ■writers could be satisfied 
with this subterfuge, or even propose it as toler¬ 
ably plausible; for “men of all ranks,” however 
we may interpret the phrase, can only mean some 

1 “0 miserrimos, si nec juranti Domino eredimus” 
[Tertullian, De. Poenitentia, c. iv.]. 

2 Gieseler, Eccl. Hist. vol. i. p. 3S3; Clark’s transl. 

3 St. Augustine also interprets “all” as meaning all 
the predestinated: ‘* omnes prsedestinati, quia omne geuus 
hominum in eis est ” [De Correptione et Gratia, c. 14]. 

4 “ Nulli hominum ordini viam ad salutem prseclu- 
issse” [Inst. iii. c. 24]. 
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persons, and thus cannot be identical or synony¬ 
mous with “all.” 

The explanation given by modem Calvinistic 
writers is simply an evasion of the plain sense 
of Scripture. “No one,” says Emmet (referring 
to Christ’s dying for all men, or for the sins of 
the world), “ at all acquainted with the lofty and 
figurative style of the Oriental writers is surprised 
to find the same lofty and, if I may so say, hyper¬ 
bolical manner of speaking is generally to be met 
with hi the Bible 1 and he quotes Acts ii. 5; 
Col. i. 23 ; 1 Cor. iv. 5, in proof of his assertion, 
that the “ whole world/’ “ every man,” &e., may 
have reference only to a limited number, and 
that Consequently it was only in a “ qualiiicd 
sense” that the Redeemer is said to have died for 
all. But the first two passages quoted are 
merely proverbial expressions eommon to all lan¬ 
guages, and would not mislead whether understood 
literally or •with limitation; while in the third 
passage, the word rendered “ praise ” signifies 
reward in a good or bad sense, or retribution, so 
that it is obvious that these passages afford no 
support to the arbitrary interpretation of the 
Scripture teaching on the universality of re¬ 
demption which this writer proposes. 

Again: “It seems impossible,” says Toplady, 
“ that Christ could die for all. Some, for instanee, 
in our Lord’s time at least, were guilty of that 
sin which He Himself has pronounced absolutely 
unpardonable , and would He die for the pardon 
of those whose sin He avers shall never be par¬ 
doned ? ” He then speaks of “ those many final 
impenitents whose departed souls had been in the 
place of torment ages and ages before Christ 
was crucified at all,” and that Christ could not 
“ possibly shed His Blood on the Cross for those 
veiy souls which were at that time suffering for 
their sins in hell.” 2 But even admitting (which 
is not eertain) that some in our Lord's time had 
committed the unpardonable sin, and that others 
were in the place of torment, this affords no proof 
that they had not been redeemed by Christ’s 
Blood, or had the means and opportunity of 
salvation. This writer forgets that Christ is 
“the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” or that His death had a retrospective 
efficacy affording the means of grace and salvation 
to those who lived before, no less than after His 
coming; otherwise, patriarehs and righteous men 
of old must have been excluded from the benefits 
of His atonement. 

There is another so called explanation of the 
passages before us, which is perhaps more plau¬ 
sible, but really quite as unsatisfactory. “Un¬ 
doubtedly,” says Vaughan, “there are simple 
elements in the Divine mind which make Him 
unwilling that any should perish, whieh would 
incline Him to desire that all should repent and 
be saved; but when the purpose of God is re¬ 
garded, in which the operation of many simple 
elements co-existent in the same mind is eom- 

1 Statement of the Scriptural doctrines called Cal¬ 
vinistic, pp. 96, 97, a. i). 1835. 

9 Historical proof of the doctrinal Calvinism of the 
Church of England, i. 314, a.d. 1774. 
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bined, He cannot be said to will the salvation of 
all men; to will that all should be brought to 
repentance; to will that no sinner should die. 
It is plainly will and no will; that is, there are 
leadings and leanings in His mind to the point 
and on the side of mercy, but those leadings and 
leanings are counteracted and overruled. His 
whole mind, His mind in action, is against such 
an exercise of mercy.” 3 Aeeording to this theory, 
the clearest declarations of the Divine will are 
uncertain; for, by what criterion are we to 
determine whether any part of Revelation be 
spoken with regard to the simple or eombined 
elements of the Divine mind % But to shew its 
fallaey, let us interpret a most important declara¬ 
tion of Scripture according to the principle here 
laid down—“ The wicked shall be turned into 
hell* These are, we shall say, “undoubtedly 
elements in the Divine mind” which would in¬ 
cline Him everlastingly to punish the impenitent, 
but there are other elements, His merey, love, 
&c., which “counteract” these, and induce Him 
to save all: so that His threat of everlasting 
punishment to the wicked is plainly “will and 
no will.” His “whole mind,” “His mind in 
aetion” is against sueh an exercise of severity. 
Admit the theory of this writer, and it must fairly 
be allowed that we have furnished the Uni- 
versalist, who denies the eternity of future punish¬ 
ment, with plausible, if not unanswerable, argu¬ 
ment in defence of his opinion. 

Leaving Calvinistic perversions of scriptural 
teaching, it may further be asserted that the doc¬ 
trine before us is elearly implied in the declarations 
of the Bible generally, understood according to 
their obvious or usual meaning. Thus, the Gospel 
is to be preached to “every creature” [Mark xvi. 
15], but unless every creature be redeemed .by 
Christ’s Blood, the preaching of the Gospel, in 
most cases, must necessarily be ineffectual and 
useless : the offers of mercy and salvation are 
also to be made unreservedly to all, and the 
sinner’s condemnation is never assigned to his 
being excluded from the blessings of redemption, 
but to his own unwillingness to repent and be 
saved. [Free Will. Reprobation.] The Pre- 
destinarian may attempt to put an interpretation 
on such declarations to render them accordant 
with his theory, but assuredly, in tli^eir obvious 
meaning, they presuppose or imply the doetrine 
of universal redemption. Again : that this doc¬ 
trine is really in harmony with scriptural teach¬ 
ing, may also, at least, be probably gathered from 
the fact, that the “redeemed” and the “saved” 
are not represented as synonymous, or embracing 
the same persons: the Scripture clearly states 
the possibility* at least, that some of the redeemed 
will finally perish [Rom-, xiv. 15 $ 1 Cor. viii. 11]. 
This does not prove the universality of redemp¬ 
tion, but undoubtedly implies that Christ shed 
His Blood for others besides the elect, or those 
who shall finally be saved. 

But a portion only of the language of Scripture 
bearing on our subjeet has yet been quoted: 
there are apparently statements limiting or eon- 
3 Calvinism Maintained, p. 113. 
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tradictory to the doctrine of universal redemption. 
Thus, Christ is said to have given His life a ran¬ 
som for “ manyHe died for “ the sheep;” He 
“loved His Church and gave Himself for it— 
as if, in other words, He died ouly for those who 
shall finally he saved [Isa. liii. 12; Matt. xx. 
28, xxvi. 28; John x. 11; Eph. v. 25; Ileb. 
ix. 28]. 

That Christ, in an especial sense, died for those 
who shall finally be saved is unquestionable, as 
they only at last will reap the benefits of His 
atonement, but this is not irreconcilcable with 
the doctrine of universal redemption:—Christ 
giving his life for “many,” or for “the sheep,” 
does not contradict the more explicit statement 
that He tasted death for every man. The 
apparent discrepancy is reconciled by St. Paul’s 
words, that “ God is the Saviour of all men, 
especially of them that believe” [1 Tim. iv. 10]. 

The doctrine of universal redemption has 
never been authofitatively defined by the 
Church. Like other doctrines not controverted 
in early ages, it was generally held, and there 
was no need of ecclesiastical definition. 1 "When 
the Predestinarian controversy originated, St. 
Augustine, according to the exigencies of his 
theory, denied this doctrine [Calvinism], though 
there are not wanting passages in his writings in 
which the primitive and scriptural view is 
maintained. 2 

In the Second Council of Orange [Aurausi- 
canum II., a.d. 529], it was defined that all the 
baptized, with the aid of Divine grace, may fulfil 
the conditions of salvation; and they are anathe¬ 
matized who assert that any are predestinated to 
evil. 3 Thus, Christ died for more than those 
who shall finally be saved, He died at least for 
all the baptized, or members of the Church. 

This is the sum of authoritative definition on 
the doctrine (de fide), all that has been authori¬ 
tatively defined by the Western Church in eai'ly 
ages; hence, modern theologians, as Tournely 4 and 
Pcrrone say (in the words of the former) of uni¬ 
versal redemption, “Vera est, pia, Catholica et 
proxima fidei sententia.” 

In the Council of Trent, we find in substance 
the teaching of the synod of Orange, 5 and a re^ 
petition of the language of Scripture, that Christ 
died for all. 6 Two popes (Innocent X. and 
Alexander VII.) have condemned the proposition 

1 The consensus of the Fathers on the universality of 
redemption before the Augustinian controversy, is shewn 
by Petavius, De Incarnations, lib. xiii., and Vossius, 
Hist or in Pelagiana, lib. vii. 

2 Thus he says of Judas, “Projecit enim pretiuin ar- 
genti, quo ab illo Dominus venditus erat, nec agnoscit 
pretiurn quo ipse a Dominus redemptus erat ” [Enarra- 
tiones in Psalmos, lxviii.]. 

3 Hoc enim secundum fidem Catholicam credimus, 
quod acccpta per baptismum gratia, omnes haptisatos 
Christo auxiliante et co-operante, quEe ad salutem animre 
pertinent, possunt et debeant si fideliter laborare 
voluerint adimplere. Aliquos vero ad malum divina 
potestate predestinates esse non solum non credimus 
sed etiam si sunt qui tantum malum credere velint, cum 
omui detestationc illis anathema dicimus [Canon xxv.] 

4 Prcelectiones de Deo. 

5 De Justificatione, can. 17. 

a Sessio vi. 3. 
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that it is Semi-Pelagian to say that Christ died or 
shed His Blood for all men. 

The Predestinarian (Augustinian) controversy 
was almost unknown, or excited little attention 
in the East. The doctrine of universal redemp¬ 
tion, as taught by the Eathers of the Greek and 
Latin Church, is now held by the Eastern Church, 
and is thus expressed in the “ Orthodox Con¬ 
fession” (queest. xlvii.) : “ Christ upon the Cross 
fulfilled the Priesthood (e—Aqpou rrjv iepcocrw^v), 
offering Himself to God and the Father for the 
redemption of the race of man, as speaks the 
Apostle of Him . . .” [1 Tim. ii. 6]. 

The Church of England unquestionably teaches 
that Christ died for more than the elect, or those 
who shall finally be saved: she maintains in 
the Catechism, that the Son of God redeemed 
“all mankind;” in the 31st Article, that the 
Offering of Christ was made “ for all the sins of 
the whole world;” and to every communicant is 
said, “The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ which 
was given for thee. The Blood . . . which 
was shed for thee.” 

The teaching of the Church of England is thus 
inconsistent with the Calvinistic theory, that the 
elect ouly have been redeemed by Christ’s death; 
agreeing with the decree of the Council referred 
to, that all the baptized have been really placed 
in a state of salvation. It probably goes even 
beyond this definition, when declaring in the 
31st Article, that the Offering of Christ is that 
“ perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction, 
for all the sins of the w r hole world, original and 
actual.” And though the mere use (without ex¬ 
planation) of a scriptural phrase, “the whole 
world,” would hardly afford definite proof of the 
teaching of our Church, yet it must be observed 
that we have not merely in the article the re¬ 
petition of a scriptural expression, but an im¬ 
portant addition is made winch strengthens and 
renders its meaning more definite. St. John says, 
“ Christ died not for our sins only, but for the 
sins of the whole world,” but in the article we 
read, that the Offering of Christ was for “ all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual.” 
It seems impossible with greater precision to ex¬ 
press the doctrine of Universal Redemption. 

UNIVERSALISM. The belief (founded on 
a denial of the doctrine of eternal punishment) 
that finally impenitent sinners (after, it may be, 
temporary suffering in the future world), and also 
the devil and fallen angels, will at last be for¬ 
given and restored to happiness. This opinion was 
held by Origen and his followers in the early 
Church, and at the present day is maintained by 
some sects, especially by those which maintain 
the Unitarian theory. It is also held, in a less 
definite manner, by some otherwise orthodox 
Christians. . As a distinct sect the Universalists 
are hardly known among English people, but 
they have obtained a very widespread and firm 
footing in America. As an opinion, however, 
Universalism is very common among English 
laymen, and has been maintained even by a few 
divines; the most influential of whom, in recent 
times, has been Professor Maurice. 
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The final restoration of all sinners to happi¬ 
ness, and the favour of God, is maintained by 
Universalists on the ground that the final ex¬ 
clusion of any soul from happiness would he 
contrary to the illimitable love of God: that 
the wrath of God is only exercised against sin, 
and against the sinner while guilty of sin; re¬ 
pentance, even in the future life, bringing about 
a restoration to His love. But this supposes a 
distinction between sin and the sinner whieh is 
not only without foundation in Holy Scripture, 
but is contradictory to its statements. We are 
nowhere told as regards a future state that God’s 
wrath against sin will only continue so long as sin 
remains, but that the sinner himself who dies 
impenitent will be eternally punished. They, 
says our Lord, the wicked, will go into everlasting 
punishment: the smoke of their torment aseend- 
eth up for ever and ever. 

Again, it is asserted that the Scripture has 
no plain dogmatic statements at all as to the 
possibility or impossibility of repentance after 
death (i.e. in hell). There are terrible threats of 
divine vengeanee which will overtake the un¬ 
godly ; but there are some distinct utterances of 
a hope embracing all times, existences and states, 
and the specific question at issue does not seem 
to be raised in Scripture. Such utterances are 
supposed to be contained in 1 Cor. xv. 22-28; 
Eph. i. 9, 10; Phil. ii. 9-11; Col. i. 19, 204 

1 It is evident that the passages which Universalists 
thus quote, to the effect that “every knee shall how 
at the name of Jesus,” or that all things in heaven 
and earth shall be subjected to His power, do not 
imply the truth of universalism, since evil spirits, both 
now and through eternal ages, as was the ease when 
oirr Lord lived upon earth, will obey His commands 
and acknowledge His supreme dominion. In similar 
quotations from the Ephesians and Colossians we have a 
statement of the object or purpose of redemption. In 
the former Epistle St. Paul says that it was God’s eiSoida, 
or gracious purpose, to gather together, not only redeemed 
humanity, but all things (rd iravra), animate and inani¬ 
mate, under one Head ; and in the passage from the 
Epistle to the Colossians the same word is used (evSoK-rjcre), 
and the purpose of Redemption is described in similar 
terms, “that it was God’s gracious design that in Christ 
should all fulness dwell, and that by His Cross all things 
should be reconciled to God, both whieli are on earth 
and also in the heavens.” The Apostle’s meaning by 
“things in the heavens” is unknown, but the passage 
cannot fairly he supposed to imply more than God’s pur¬ 
pose or design, whieh, as w r e learn from other passages of 
Scripture, through man’s sinfulness has not been accom¬ 
plished. The passage from the first Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians may most plausibly be cited in sanction of the 
theory before its. The Apostle says “ that as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive”—that all 
things shall be subject unto Christ, and Christ Himself 
he subject to the Father, that God may be “all in all,” 
Now such declarations, taken in what appears their literal 
sense, undoubtedly may be understood in the sense of 
universal restoration, i.e. that all created beings will be 
subdued to the gracious sceptre of Christ, and that God, 
in fulness of knowledge and love, will be “all in all.” 
This interpretation is not only doubtful, however, but for 
obvious reasons, improbable. The Apostle, it must he 
noticed, in this chapter is speaking only of the happi¬ 
ness of the saints, and the future state of the reprobate 
is not alluded to: this manifestly, as will be seen, limits 
the meaning of “all,” i.e. those in whom God will 
finally dwell, and shews in what sense it must be under¬ 
stood. The Apostle’s meaning may be thus paraphrased, 
He first says that there will be a universal resurrection, 
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How, it may fairly be admitted that the pas¬ 
sages quoted do appear to favour Universalism, 
and might have been so understood had it been 
elsewhere taught in Scripture; but they are of 
no weight whatever in opposition to its dearest 
and most emphatie declarations. The Apostle 
here says that God will be all in all, that all 
things shall be subdued unto Christ, reconciled 
unto Himself, and that every tongue shall eonfess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
Father, but such declarations must be viewed in 
connection with other passages of Scripture whieh 
contradict the doctrine of universal restoration; 
and also according to seriptural usage and tho 
meaning whieh can only be given to many parallel 
passages. Thus our Lord says that, when lifted up 
on the Cross—referring to the present efficacy of 
His atonement—He will draw all men unto Him. 
Ho declaration can be more positive and unequi¬ 
vocal, and yet literally understood it is not merely 
untrue, but contradictory to other statements of 
Seripture, as e.g. that no man can come to Christ 
except the Father draw him, and that they only 
are drawn who hear and learn of the Father 
[•John vi. 44, 45]—eertainly not all men. Sueh 
is the usage of Scripture : a thing is spoken of as 
being really effected, to indicate the certainty of the 
purpose, and that every provision has been made 
for its being accomplished, though eventually 
through man’s sinfulness, God’s purpose may be 
frustrated. 

Again, Christ died for all men, and God would 
have all men to be saved—obviously leading to 
the supposition, at least, that all mankind will at 
last be saved : yet in other passages of Seripture 
there is apparently a discordant statement that 
Christ died for “ many,” laid down His life for 
“ the slieepand the object of redemption is 
said to be to gather together in one the children 
of God which are scattered abroad. 

How these considerations may serve to illus- 
strate the declarations of St. Paul, who speaks of 
Christ’s redemption as if fully realized in the 
universal restoration and salvation of mankind, 
a result which becomes impossible through man’s 
wilful disobedience and refusal of the offers of 
grace. Again, let it be observed that the two 
differing and apparently contradictory forms of 
expression quoted from Scripture are necessarily 
subversive of the theory of universalism : nothing 
is clearer than the statement of an universal pro- 

tliat as all die through union with Adam, so, through 
Christ’s assumption of our nature, all will rise from tlic 
dead: and then adds, that Christ is the first-fruits of the 
resurrection, and afterwards that they that are Christ’s 
will rise at His coming : to these, i.e. the saints, he sub¬ 
sequently alludes. Christ, he says, will put all enemies 
under His feet; every hostile power that afflicted His 
Church will be destroyed ; death, their last and greatest 
enemy, will be finally vanquished, and the happiness 
of the redeemed wdll be consummated: “God will be in 
them all in all.” These words (in illustration of these 
passages) are referred by the Fathers, as St. Augustine, 
St. Jerome, St. Gregory Nyssen, and St. Bernard [sec 
a Lapidc, in loeo], to the eternal felicity of the saints, 
which is the completion of happiness, as our union with 
God will then be per/eet, not alloyed or interrupted, as in 
the present world, by infirmity or sin. 
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vision of grace, and the application of it only to 
certain individuals. All are redeemed, the sheep 
only are saved: the many are called, few are 
chosen. The King [see Isaiah vi. 5, t6v (3acn.\ea 
Kvpi.ov aaj3ao)6 eloov, comp, with John xii. 41] 
on the Cross, when one of the malefactors perished 
in his sins, and the other was saved by the precious 
Bloodshedding, typified the irreversible sentence 
to be proclaimed on His Throne of Judgment, 
when the righteous enter into the kingdom pre¬ 
pared for them from the foundation of the world, 
and the wicked shall depart into everlasting fire. 

It has been alleged that the three Epistles to 
the Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians having 
been written at the close of St. Paul’s career, 
were free, bold, and hopeful as to the result of 
Christ’s redeeming work, and abstained from as¬ 
signing any limit to it. But on referring to the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, probably the first 
written by St. Paul, we shall find that the eternal 
punishment of the wicked is stated most empha¬ 
tically : he speaks of their being punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord [2 Epist. i. 9]. “ Chrysostom and Theophy- 

lact ask can any one venture to say that future 
punishments are only for a time?” 1 but if St. 
Paul in later epistles spake more hopefully of the 
future state of the impenitent, how can we think 
that he wrote under Divine guidance and inspira¬ 
tion. The very supposition of a total change of 
opinion on this all-important subject can only be 
made on the theory that he was in the same posi¬ 
tion as other uninspired teachers ; and thus, after 
years of ministerial experience, lie saw reason to 
modify his statement to the Thessalonians, or 
rather to abandon it: a supposition it may be 
admitted probable enough in the case supposed, 
but totally impossible if the Apostle wrote under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

As a further proof of the untenableness of the 
theory before us, a few remarks may be added on 
the arguments in its favour by Martensen. He 
admits that the doctrine of eternal punishment 
is taught or clearly implied in Scripture in such 
passages as Matt. xii. 32; Mark ix. 43, and 1 
John v. 16, if taken in their literal sense; but 
asserts that the doctrine of universal restoration 
is also clearly taught according to the literal mean¬ 
ing of passages before quoted from St. Paul’s 
Epistles. He says : “ This apparent contradiction 
iu the language of Scripture shews that Scripture 
itself does not afford us a final dogmatic solution 
of the question. He who seeks to establish the 
doctrine of ( an oK areurracr i s) universal restoration, 
must invalidate those texts which make mention 
of eternal damnation, must limit and pare them 
down according to this idea ; and he Avho would es¬ 
tablish eternal damnation as a dogma by means of 
Scripture is obliged to limit and pare down those 
texts which speak for the dnoKaTacrraa-is, accord¬ 
ing to this idea: for example, when the Apostle 
says ‘ as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive,’ he must explain the second 

1 Bishop Wordsworth’s Comment, on the New Testa¬ 
ment, in loc. 
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e all’ as meaning ‘ some,’ and he must take the 
first ‘all’ in a particular and equally restricted 
sense. We readily grant that the Word of God 
cannot contradict itself, and that the antinomy 
here presented must really be solved in the depth 
of God’s Word, We only maintain that this 
solution is nowhere expressly given; and we 
ask whether we may not recognise Divine Wisdom 
in the fact that a final solution is not given while 
we are still in the stream of time and in the course 
of development!” 2 

The question at issue is not in the passage 
quoted fairly and impartially brought forward. It 
might be supposed from Dr.Martensen’s statement 
that there were a number of passages in Scrip¬ 
ture implying universalism, and others teaching 
eternal condemnation, whereas there is only one 
passage of really doubtful meaning in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians which seems to favour 
universalism; and on the other hand, there are 
express and oft-repeated declarations in the Old 
Testament, and by the Apostles and our Lord, 
which, in their obvious and literal sense, are in¬ 
consistent with such meaning, and explicitly 
teach and imply the doctrine of God’s eternal 
punishment of sinners. Again, it is not correct 
to say that the “ apparent contradictions of 
Scripture do not afford a final dogmatic solution 
of the difficulty,” since the apparent contradic¬ 
tions are of no real weight—an obscure and diffi¬ 
cult passage against the clearest, most unequivocal 
declarations. But even supposing the truth of Mar- 
tensen’s statement, let us examine its inevitable 
result. He says that the eternal condemnation of 
the wicked is taught in some passages, and univer¬ 
sal restoration is implied in other declarations of 
Scripture; in this case the only conclusion can 
be that the teaching of Scripture is not ap¬ 
parently, but really contradictory. Both opinions 
cannot be true, nor by any subtlety of language be 
reconciled together. If St. Paul does teach the 
theory of universal restoration, his teaching is 
unequivocally opposed and contradictory to many 
express declarations of Holy Scripture; and it is 
simply absured to say, that there are depths in 
the Divine Word to reconcile statements obviously 
contradictory, or that the assertions however ex¬ 
plained or interpreted can he true, that the finally 
impenitent shall and yet shall not be eternally 
punished. The Lutheran bishop, however un¬ 
willingly, is, in common phrase, playing into the 
hands of infidel writers, who say the Bible is full 
of contradictions, and as such (and who if the 
statement be true can deny the inference) cannot 
be from God. 

The theory of final restoration shews the danger 
of rejecting in the interpretation of Scripture the 
guidance and traditional faith of the Church, 
which has never sanctioned that interpretation of 
St. Paul’s teaching which Dr. Martensen and 
others plausibly maintain. That it is, and must be, 
untrue is certain from the fact that it would (as 
already stated) involve the declarations of Scrip¬ 
ture in utter confusion and contradiction. 

2 Christian Dogmatics, p. 476; Clark’s transl. 
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VATICAN CODEX. An ancient Greek MS. 
of the Old and New Testaments quoted as Codex 
“ B.” It was placed in the Vatican Library early 
in the sixteenth century, and is numbered 1209 
in that collection. Its history, previous to its 
being deposited at Borne, is unknown. What 
was defective in the original MS. has been sup¬ 
plied by a late cursive hand, and it has been 
thought that this was done when it was presented 
to the library. 

It is written on very tliin vellum, in small 
uncial characters. There are three columns to 
the page, except in the stichometrieal portions of 
the Old Testament, where two columns are used. 
There were originally neither accents nor breath¬ 
ings ; but these have been added, though so deli¬ 
cately as to be now almost invisible. The initials 
are of the same size as the text, but larger initials 
have been added in the margin. The following 
is the order of its contents 


Genesis (incomplete). 
Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers. 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Ruth. 

1, 2, 3 ? 4 Kings. 

1, 2 Chronicles. 

1, 2 Esdras. 
Nehemiah. 

Psalms (incomplete), 

Proverbs. 

Ecclesiastes. 

Song of Solomon. 
Job. 

Wisdom of Solomon,, 
Wisdom of Sirach. 
Esther. 

Judith. 

Tobit. 

Hosea. 

Amos. 

Micah. 

Joel. 

Obadiah. 

Jonah. 


Nahum. 

Habakkuk. 

Zepkaniah. 

Haggai. 

Zechariah. 

Malaclii. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Bara eh. 

Lamentations. 

Epistle of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel. 

Daniel. 

4 Evangelists. 

Acts. 

James. 

1, 2 Peter. 

1, 2, 3 John. 

Jude. 

Romans. 

1, 2 Corinthians, 
Galatians. 

Ephesians. 

Philippians. 

Colossians. 

1, 2 Thessalonians. 
Hebrews (incomplete). 


The greater part of Genesis is wanting, the 
MS. beginning at iroXiv, ds yvjv, Gen xlvi. 28. 
There are deliciencies also from Psa. cv. 27 to 
cxxxvii. 6, and in a few isolated passages; the 
Pastoral Epistles 1 and Book of Eevelation are 

s The Pastoral Epistles are not even supplied by the 
later hand; but some editors, as Dr. Bloomfield, have, 
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altogether wanting, and the MS. ends at Heb. ix. 
14, r(S 6e(5 KaOa. . . . the rest being supplied by 
a later hand. The Epistle to the Hebrews was 
intended to come between the Epistles to the 
Galatians and Ephesians, as appears from the 
numbering of its sections. 

The Gospels have neither the Ammonian sec¬ 
tions nor the Eusebian canons; nor even the 
division into larger chapters, but another which 
is unique. They are divided into 170, 61, 152, 
and 80 sections respectively. Similar divisions 
are made in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the 
Epistles of St. Paul being regarded as one book. 
There are fewer contractions than in most ancient- 
MSS., a few dialectic peculiarities occur, such 
as XvjfJAfrovTOU, eiTrav, crWKaXovcriv, the v kfpeXKver- 
riKoy before consonants, and others. It is gene¬ 
rally considered as of the earlier half of the fourth 
century. 

This Codex was used as the basis of the Koman 
edition of the LXX. in 1586. It was first 
collated by Bartolocci in 1669. About a.d. 1720 
Dr. T. Bentley examined and described it; and it 
was collated by Mico for Dr. It. Bentley, his MS. 
being preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Birch collated the New Testament, except the 
last two Gospels, and in 1788 published his 
edition of the Greek Gospels. The long-promised 
edition by Cardinal Mai, the printing of which 
was completed in 1838, was at last issued in 
1857. It is printed in ordinary Greek type, of 
rather large character. In this edition the lacuna; 
in the original are supplied not from the correc¬ 
tions and continuations of the Codex itself, but 
from other codices in the Vatican Library. Thus 
the defective portion of Genesis is supplied, partly 
[chaps, i.-v.] from MS. 1 Beg. Sve., and partly 
from MS. 10 Beg. Sve. The Pastoral Epistles 
are taken from MS. 1761, of the tenth century; 
and the Apocalypse from MS. 2066, attributed to 
the eighth century. Other lacunas are supplied 
from various sources, noted as they occur. 

The editor corrects obvious errors of the copyist, 
mentioning the fact in each case. The only in¬ 
stance of the later portion of the Codex itself being 
used in this edition is in the Psalter. The Cardinal 
attributes the non-appearance of the work to his 
dissatisfaction at his own labours. “ Sibi facile 
suasit suam editionem, nisi euriosius noviterque 

through, some strangely careless mistake, given readings 
from these epistles, as from Codex B. [Home’s Intro¬ 
duction, ed, Davidson and Tregelles, a.d. 1856.] 


Vernacular 

castigaretur, cnticis studiis liaud maxime profit* 
turam; utpoto qu® non satis accurata evasisset.” 
The whole was therefore again carefully collated, 
and some pages wholly re-done. The Cardinal did 
not live to write exhaustive Prolegomena, hut a 
preface w r as found among his pipers when he 
died in 1854. The present issue was prepared 
by Vercellone, The edition fell far short of 
what the learned world had been led to hope for. 
Tischendorf says of it, “ Procul earn esse a per¬ 
fection forma, quam viri docti et criticarum 
rationum amantes tali in opere vel maxime re- 
quirunt, quum ipse celeberrimus editor satis sen- 
sisse videtur, turn ingenue professus est praffa- 
tionis auctor. . , . Nihilominus omnium colla- 
tionum supplementa prsebet plurima, nec cxiguum 
nostri apparatus exstitit subsidium.” 

Professor Ormsby published in 1860 a Greek 
Testament, with notes from this edition, and pre¬ 
fixed a notice of the Codex, which is chiefly 
taken from Hug, De Aptiquitate Codieis Vaticani 
Comment atio, written by Hug when the Codex 
was at Paris in 1810. 

YAUDOIS. [Waldenses.] 

VENIAL SIN. [Sin.] 

VERNACULAR, from “ verna,” the slave 
born in the honse, formerly signified “ endemic ” 
or “ indigenousso in the time of the Common¬ 
wealth Dr. Harvey speaks of consumption as 
being the “ vernacular disease of England.” The 
term, however, is now restricted to dialect, mean¬ 
ing the common language of a country, which is 
the only language for its service of prayer and 
praise : “ It is a thing plainly repugnant to the 
Word of God, and the custom of the Primitive 
Church, to have public prayer in the Church, or 
to minister the Sacraments in a tongue not under- 
standed of the people ” [Art. XXIV.]. The civil 
law commanded that the Eucharist should be 
celebrated so as to be heard and understood by 
the people, “We will and command that all 
bishops and priests celebrate the Holy Eucharist, 
not in a low voice, but with a loud and clear 
voice, which may be heard by the faithful; that 
thereby the minds of the hearers may be raised 
with greater devotion to set forth the praises of 
the Lord God; for so the Apostle teacheth in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians.” [Justinian, 
Novell. 123, 137.] 

The evidence in Scripture is wholly in favour 
of a vernacular service. The first operation of the 
Holy Spirit in the Christian Church was to shew 
that the praise of God was to be told forth, not 
in languages known only to the learned, such as 
Greek and Latin and Syriac, but in the rough 
native dialect of “ devout men, out of every nation 
under heaven” [Acts ii. 5] who were present at 
Jerusalem at the first Christian Pentecost. St. 
Paul affirms the same tiling. Corinth had become 
once more the busy mart that it had been from the 
time of Thucydides [i. 13] till its destruction by 
Mum,mins [b.c. 146]; it was a great thoroughfare 
for the. races of the East and of the West, oSos xal 
Si€^oSo$. TravTtuv avdputTTwv [Aristides]. Every 
language •was heard in its streets ; and the gift of 
tongues was of the highest importance there; but 
7$3, 
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St. Paul was careful to restrain its exercise 
■within the limits of practical utility, and his 
terms point clearly to the use of vernacular 
liturgies. “ When thou shalt bless [evXoyycrys] 
with the Spirit, how shall he that oceupieth the 
room, of the unlearned say Amen at thy giving of 
thanks [ry cry evyapto-Ttp], seeing he understand- 
eth not what thou say est 1” [1 Cor. xiv. 16]. 
St. Paul had already applied the same terms hi 
speaking of liturgical consecration; “ The cup 
of blessing which we bless [rys evXoykas o evXo- • 
yovpev], is it not the communion of the Blood of 
Christ 1” [1 Cor. x. 26]. “The Lord Jesus, in 
the same night in which He was betrayed, took 
bread, and when He had given thanks [euyapicr- 
rycras] He brake it ”■ [1 Cor, xi. 23]. Chrysostom 
understands 1 Cor. xiv. 16 of priestly consecra¬ 
tion, Iduvryv 8k tov Xchkov Xkyei, and says that 
the laity would be deprived of a great privilege if 
deprived of their Amen, viz., the final Amen that 
closed the Eucharistic Service, ov yap olkovwv to 
rob? alQvas tu>v a\ covcjv cn rep Jerri' tcAo s, ov 
Xky cl to ’A pyv. It may be noted that the Liturgy 
of Antioch, which Chrysostom had in his mind, 
closed with the clause “ for ever and ever, Amen.” 
The liturgical use of the vernacular had become so 
common as to have passed into an abuse which 
the Apostle checked; all things were to be “ done 
for edifying,” and there could be no edification 
where the celebrant used words which the most 
part of the congregation could not understand. 
“ He that hath no tongue, and he that hath none 
to be understood, is alike insignificant to me.” 
[Bp. Taylor, Dissuasive, I. i. 8.] There was no 
violation of ecclesiastical analogy in the exhibition 
of more than one language, if necessary, in public 
service; for St. Jerome records that at the funeral 
of Eaula the Psalms were sung in Greek, Latin, 
and Syriac, because men from countries repre¬ 
sented by those languages were there, [Hieron. 
ad Eustoch. Epitaph. Paulas Matr. iv. p, 687.] 
In Wales, at the present day, the prayers are often 
in English, the sermon hi Welsh. 

Justin Martyr’s account of the celebration is in 
keeping with the Apostle’s words given above. 
Prayer being over, an offering is made of bread 
and wine and water, and forthwith the principal 
minister [6 Trpoecrrws] puts up prayers and thanks¬ 
givings [euyds 6/xotojs koll evyap icrr/as] ; and these 
praises were fully “ understanded of the people,” 
for they “responded their assent \cf. a^iov Kai 
8lkc uov], pronouncing the Amen ” [Kai o Aaos 
lTrcv(j)Yjp.cc Xkyu>v to Ap.rjv. Just. M. Apol. i. p. 
98. Thirfby, Harvey, Vindex Catholicus, iii. 
169.] There can be no doubt but that the 
venerable Martyr here, made reference to a ver¬ 
nacular liturgy, and that the Amen was the con¬ 
gregational response at the end of the prayer of 
blessing as handed down to us in every existing 
liturgy. If it be conceded, contrary to all evi¬ 
dence, that St. Paul was not speaking of the 
celebration of the Eucharist, he was at any rate 
giving apostolical directions with respect to the 
decent performance of public worship; and he 
demands that it should be conducted in the ver¬ 
nacular language of the congregation, without 
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which there ecrald be no congregational worship. 
It is very certain that from the first the Scrip¬ 
tures were translated and the liturgy celebrated 
in the churches in the vernacular tongue. The 
pure Word of God has still been the light and 
guide of His people. Before the day of Christ 
the Jewish Church was eareful to set the law 
before the people of God in their own language; 
and the Chureh of Christ has not been less eare¬ 
ful of the eternal interest of her children. 
The Seriptures were speedily translated into Latin 
and Syriae [Orig. c. Cels. viii. 37]: and as the 
preaching of the Cross was earned further, we 
find that both a version of the Seriptures and a 
vernacular liturgy were possessed by Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Abyssinians, Armenians, Goths, Scla¬ 
vonic tribes, and Anglo-Saxons. Cassiodorus 
explains the words of the Psalmist, “ She shall 
be brought to the king in raiment of divers 
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colours” [Psa. xlv. 14], of the diversities of lan¬ 
guage in the Chureh, in whieh the praises of God 
were sung; “Linguas multipliees signifieat; quia 
omnis gens seeundum suam patriam in Eeelesia 
psallit auetori.” 

The precise words of our Liturgy are met with 
iu different sections of the Primitive Church, 
and in various languages [Cyril Hieros. Catech. 
Myst. v. 4. Cypr. de Or. Dom. 19. Harvey’s 
Eccl. Angl. Vind. Apost. ii. 90, iii. 308. See also 
Hilar. in Ps. lxv.]. The pure Word of God is 
the guide of His people now, as the Law was a 
light to His people of old. And as the Jewish 
Church was eareful to make the Law and the 
Prophets familiar to the people by means of ver¬ 
nacular translations, so it is owing to the motherly 
eare of the Chureh in these later days that her 
children are nourished with the pure Word of 
God in their own language. Chrysostom, in his 
homily at the close of a Gotliie service, deelared 
that it was a mark of true faith in the Chureh to 
plaee barbarian and Greek on the same level by 
means of a vernacular liturgy. [Chrys. xii. 512, 
ed. Bened. Paris, 1838.] And the Chureh of 
England nowhere establishes her high Apostolie 
mission more clearly than when she prescribes 
that the Holy Seriptures and the prayers shall be 
read, and the Saeraments administered in English. 
It is not meant that no ekurch ean be Apostolical 
that does not adopt the same eourse, though it be 
a thing plainly repugnant to the Word of God 
and the custom of the Primitive Chureh to 
deviate from it; if prayers be in a dead language 
translation may give to them a living power. 
But a ehureh that takes care that Seripture, 
Liturgy and Sacraments are brought home to 
the intelligence of the people in their vernacular 
tongue is discharging its office in the spirit of the 
Apostle, who declared that he would rather speak 
five "words in the Church with the understanding, 
that he might edify others, “ than ten thousand 
words in an unknown tongue” [1 Cor. xiv. 19. 
Ussher, de Scr. et Sacr. Vernac. Bp. Browne 
on Art. XXIV. Palmer’s Antiq. of Eng. Ritual, 
iv. 15. Bingham, Ant. xiii. 4. Horne, lntrod. 
vol. II. i. 2. Bishop Taylor, Dissuasive, I. 
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VERSIONS. The different versions of Serip¬ 
ture may be elassed as: [1] those that were 
made direetly from the Hebrew; [2] daughters 
of the Septuagint translation; [3] the Latin 
Vulgate; and [4] daughters of the Vulgate. 

I. In the order of Providenee the way was 
prepared for the evangelization of the world by 
the publication of the LXN. Version. The title 
of “ Christ the Lord ” first opens upon us in its 
pages. likequa TrpoatoTrov ryi.Q>v X/ncrros Kvpios 
[Lam. iv. 20]. Commcree consequent upon eon- 
quest had made the Greek language universal 
when Christ appeared, and no religion eould be 
of Catholie acceptance that was not eonveyed in 
a Greek form. The LXX. was composed when 
Hebrew was still a living language. 

The true history of the Septuagint translation 
is lost. The name is generally traeed back to 
the mythical relation of Aristeas, whieh, till the 
time of Jerome and even afterwards, met with 
implicit eredenee. The oft-told tale need not be 
repeated. It was first discredited by Jerome 
[Prcef. in Pent. Ep. civ.]. In modern times 
the story was rejeeted by Ludovieus Vives [in 
August. Civ. Dei. xviii. 42]; while its flimsiness 
has been exposed by Sealiger [Eus. Chron.~\, 
Eabrieius [Bill. Gr.\ and with more minute 
learning by Hody [de Text. Bibl. Orig. i]. The 
Jewish reeords are not silent upon the subject. 
The Jerusalem Talmud contents itself with 
affirming that the version was executed by order 
of Ptolemy without entering into detail; the 
lleehilta, an exegetieal work of the first eentury, 
says the same thing; but the Babylonian Talmud 
speaks of the seventy-two elders placed in separate 
eells, and translating the Law by King Ptolemy’s 
eominand; when “ The Ever Blessed put under¬ 
standing into eaeh man’s heart, so that one and 
all gave the same meaning” [ Talm. Bab. Megilla 
9, b]. Philo, after recounting the same storjq 
adds that a yearly festival "was instituted at 
Alexandria similar to the Least of Tabernaeles 
in honour of the event; though a later Talmudie 
hand [Taanith, 50, b] reeords that the day, eighth 
Thebet, was kept as a fast, and as a day of afilie- 
tion no less bitter than that whieh commemo¬ 
rated the golden ealf in Horeb [Sopherim, i. 7] ; 
also that a three days’ darkness gave evidence of 
the Divine wrath. The version was seen to be 
a bright weapon in the armoury of the Chureh, 
and Jewish opinion had then ehanged. There is 
doubtless a nueleus of truth in the story. The 
LXX. very possibly originated at Alexandria 
from the religious requirements of the Jewish 
settlers, and obtained its name from the Great 
Sanhedrin of seventy-two members, including 
Xasi and Ab Beth Din, under whose direction it 
may have been made. The Law was first trans¬ 
lated under the two first Ptolemies. The Tal¬ 
mudie treatise Sopherim, [e. i.] says that the 
version of the Law was made by five elders in 
the time of King Ptolemy; eaeh book of the Law 
having perhaps been entrusted to a separate 
scribe. The style of the five books, to which 
that of Joshua may be added, exhibits unity of 
plan and identity of age; yet there is sufficient 
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variation to shew that it was not the work of one 
man. Ewald does not discredit the idea that the 
version may have emanated from the wish of 
Ptolemy II. to add the Jewish Law to the collec¬ 
tion of national codes that he made, as Plutarch 
informs us [ Volk Isr. iv. 326]. 

Accounts vary with respect to the particular 
reign in which the Septuagint version was com¬ 
menced. The Talmud and patristical authority 
arc in favour of Ptolemy Soter, the son of Lagus, 
founder of the dynasty ; while Aristeas, Philo, 
and Josephus say that the translation was made 
hy order of his son Ptolemy Pliiladelplius. It 
may have been executed during the two years of 
joint administration [b.c. 285-286]. The Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud allows to it a certain degree of 
divine direction, if not of inspiration. Both 
Talmuds also observed certain discrepancies be¬ 
tween the translation and the original in thirteen 


places. Only four of these hold good as regards 
the modern text [Gen. ii. 2 ]; -where God is said 
to have completed the work of creation on the 
sixth day, whereas Moses included the Sabbath, 
as also among the number of things created. In 
Exod. xii. 40, after “Egypt” the LXX. Version 
inserts /cat ev yrj Xavaar [Talm., “and in other 
countries”], to make better work of the chron¬ 
ology [see Bishop Wordsworth’s note and Gal. 
iii. 17 ; the Samaritan Pentateuch also agrees 
with the LXX. [Xumb. xvi. 15] “I have not 
taken from thee an ass” [lion] ; where the LXX. 
have e-n-iQvprjpa [Tion], “ objet d’agrdment.” In 
Lev. xi. 6, for “ hare” the LXX. have SacrmroSa, 
as the Talmud says, “Lest the Iving should think 
that they made a jest of the name” [Lagus]. 
These instances of divergence, it may be re¬ 
marked, were taken exclusively from the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

A Greek version of portions of the Pentateuch 
is indicated yet earlier than the date of the 
Ptolemies [Aristobulus, quoted by Clem. Alex. 
Strom, i. p. 410, ed Potter, and by Eusebius, 
Pimp. Ev. ix. 6, and xiii. 12], and an account of 
the history and legislation of Moses may very 
possibly have existed in a Greek form before the 
entire Pentateuch was translated, towards the 
close of the third century b.c. The first evidence 
that we have of the completion of the rest of the 
sacred books is contained in the preface to the 
Book of Wisdom, which speaks of a Greek ver¬ 
sion of “ the Law and the Prophets and other 
Books ” as already existing when the Son of 
Siracli wrote in the thirty-eighth year of Ptolemy 
Euergctes, i.e. about 130 b.c. It may be in¬ 
ferred, therefore, that they were completed after 
the reign of Ptolemy Pliiladelplius, and before 
that of Ptolemy Physcon or Euergctes II. The 
only translator’s name on record is that of Lysi- 
machus at the end of the Book of Esther, who 
translated it in the reign of Ptolemy. It has 
been said that if the version of the Book of Job 
be as recent as the concluding words, it must 
have been written after the commencement of 
the Christian era, “ Job died in old age, and full 
of days; and it is written that he shall rise again 
with those whom the Lord doth raise” [xlii. 17]. 
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But the words are in exact keeping with the faith 
in a resurrection of the just enounced by the 
seven martyred brethren in the Second Book of 
Maccabees [c. vii.], and may well have been written 
in the time of the Great Synagogue [see also 
LXX, Psa. i. 5, xlix. 15 ; Job xix. 26; Isa. 
xxvi. 19]. 

The language of the LXX. is the Hellenistic 
Greek of Alexandria, based upon the Attic dia¬ 
lect. Egypt was evidently the land of its birth. 
Peculiarities of the version place the ancient 
readings of the copy clearly before the mind’s 
eye. Faulty division shews a continuously 
written line without spacing the words. The 
finial letters were not yet in use [1 Cliron. 

xvii. 10; Psa. xiii. 6, 7, xliv. 5, cvi. 5; Isa. i. 
26, 27; Hos. vi. 3, 5 ; Zech. xi. 2]. Also the 
text was unpointed [Gen. xv. 11; Exod. xii. 
17 ; Xumb. xvi. 5; Dent. xv. 18; Isa. ix. 8, 
xxiv. 23], as seen everywhere in proper names. 
The chronology of the LXX. varies from the 
dead reckoning of the Hebrew by the addition of 
about 1500 years to the years a.m. down to the 
call of Abraham ; a calculation that is now gene¬ 
rally received [Walton’s Proleg.]. The Samari¬ 
tan text here, as in Exod. xii. 40, agrees with 
the LXX.; as do the more ancient historians 
quoted by Josephus, viz., Demetrius Phalereus, 
■who, however, had certainly seen the Pentateuch 
in LXX., the cider Philo, and Eupolemus, 1 to 
-whom also the LXX. version of Job was known. 
The historian Alexander referred the Deluge to 
2284 a.m., and from thence to the Exodus he 
reckoned 1340 years. A desire is plainly observ¬ 
able in the LXX. translators to tone down the 
rougher instances of anthropopathia in the Hebrew 
Scriptures [cf. Exod. xxiv. 10 ; Frank el, Vorstud. 
174, 179]; and accommodate its language to the 
pro-cosmic ideas of Plato [Franck, Etudes Or. 
290 ; Herzfcld, Gesch. d. V. Isr. Excurs. 27, 
see. 1; compare in LXX., Gen. i. 2, ii. 4, 5, with 
Wisd. xi. 17]. 

The LXX. is the parent of every ancient ver¬ 
sion of Scripture, with the exception of the 
Svriac Peshito, and the Samaritan. It was the 
sole standard of authority during the first four 
centuries, and has been the Bible of the Eastern 
Church from the very first. The language of the 
Hew Dispensation is one with this version of the 
Old, which has stereotyped the truth of the Gos¬ 
pel till “tongues shall cease.” It has always 
been as Chrysostom termed it, ttvXt] tow eOvwv, 
the gate of Gentile access to Christ. 

Without maintaining with Philo, Irenaeus, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Augustine, the 
plenary inspiration of the LXX. version, avc may 
reasonably believe that the minds of the writers 
were controlled ; and that words having a certain 
sense in Attic Greek, the basis of the Macedonian 
dialect, received through the Spirit of Wisdom a 
new adjustment in the language of religion, and 

1 140 b.o. ; see Euseb. Prccp. Ev. ix. 17, 26, 30-34, 
39, and compare the fragments from the Jewish writer 
Artapanus, ib. 18, 23, 27 ; Demetrius, 150 B.c., ib. 21, 
29, and Aristeas, ib. 25, all of which are taken from the 
work of Polyhistor Alexander. 90-80 b.c. 
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acquired their destined hearing from the deep 
truths of revelation. Such are the following 
words :— ’Aya-rrrjTvs, dyiacr/xos, a 077 s, atpeiv ras 
dpaprias, atwvtos, d<f>ecns, 8ta/3o\os, 8ta OrjKT], 

8tKato(rvv r t], StKattocrts, So£a, eKKXrjcrta, hrvyxdvetv, 
evx^P'-O-Teti', Over la, IXacrpto?, xapSta, kt i£etv, 
Kvptos, XvTpunris, /xecrt'r^s, perdvo ia, ptovoyevrjs, 
£vXov, TravTOKparwp, rr'erpa, ttlcttls, irvevpta, (ra,p£, 
cn<dv8aXov, ctkijvow, crioTrjp, Xpicrrds, VXV- 

The use made of the LXX. in the New Testa¬ 
ment has rendered it very precious to the Church. 
Of three hundred and fifty direct quotations from 
the Old Testament, scarcely fourteen per cent, differ 
materially from the Septuagint. 1 Of thirty-seven 
quotations ascribed to our Saviour, thirty-three 
agree almost verbatim with the LXX. ; two fol¬ 
low the Hebrew and differ from the LXX.; one 
agrees with neither, and another partly with 
both [Grinfield, Apol. for LXX. 31]. In the 
speech of St. Stephen there arc nearly thirty 
quotations from the LXX. The Ethiopian 
eunuch was converted by reading the LXX. All 
the quotations in the Acts of the Apostles are 
taken from this version, and wherever the word 
ypa(f>r] occurs, it means the LXX. The epistles of 
St. Janies and St. Peter being addressed to 
Hellenists by birth, are fully furnished with quo¬ 
tations from the LXX. St. Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and deeply versed in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, yet quotes the LXX. on all occasions. 
His first and longest address in the synagogue at 
Pisidia is full of allusions to the LXX. His 
vocabulary is wholly supplied from the same 
source, and this is no less true of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles. Timothy, of Hellen¬ 
istic parentage, could only have been instructed 
in the LXX. version [2 Tim. iii. 15]. 

In the third century two recensions of the LXX. 
were extant. The ancient text preserved in 
libraries and churches ; and a common or Koivif 
edition, altered by accident, or private whim, and 
liberally interpolated from the margin. Origen 
took upon himself the task of purifying it. 3 He 
arranged the Tetrapla in four parallel columns, 
containing the versions o,f Aquila and Sym- 
machus ; the former rendered “verbum e verbo,” 
with servile minuteness, the latter “ sen sum e 
sensu,” with a freer hand [Hierom. in Job~\. A 
third column contained the kchvt), and in the last 

1 Josephus quotes this version frequently ; in Philo’s 
works there are upwards of two thousand references, single 
or repetitive, chiefly from the Law. 

2 Koivr) was also the term employed by Alexandrian 
crities to distinguish tin; old unrevised text of Homer, 
before the application of grammatical diopOcLcei s. Pos¬ 
sibly the parallel fabrications of the seventy interpreters 
and the seventy learned men employed by Pisistratus to 
revise the text of Homer were forged on the same anvil. 

3 For original sourees of information see Origen, Ep. ad 
Africanum, p. 16 in Matt. tom. xv., Opp. iii. 672. 
Jerom. in Tit. iii.. Proof, in Paralip. ; Ep. ad Suniamet 
Fretetam. Epiphanius, 'dc Pond, ct Mens. IS, 19. A 
collection of the Hexaplar fragments was first made by 
Morinus (not, as is generally stated, Xobilius) in the 
Sixtine edition, and Drasius, a.d. 1662. The eareful 
edition of Montfaucoo, Par. a.d. 1714, was eondensed 
by Bahrdt, a.d. 1769. The Tetraplar version of Daniel 
(LXX.) was. published [a.d. 1772] by the Propaganda 
from the Cliisian Codex. 
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column was the version of Thcodotion. To these 
were added the Hebrew text in Hebrew, and the 
same in Greek characters, which thus formed the 
Ilcxapla. Origen made the koivt) square with the 
Hebrew text, by marking redundancies with an 
“obelus,” and supplying deficiencies from other 
versions, principally from that of Theodotion; 
noting his insertions with an asterisk . 4 [Jerom. 
Comm, in Dan. Prcef] 

Three other imperfect versions having been 
discovered by Origen, were added afterwards. 
The Hexapla was too voluminous for any prac¬ 
tical use, and it remained in the library at Caesarea 
till its destruction by the Arabs [a.d. 6,53]. In the 
fourth century Eusebius and Pamphilus republished 
the KOLvi], as the most familiar to the people, using 
the diacritical marks of Origen 5 these, however, 
became displaced and intermixed, or were alto¬ 
gether omitted, and the only result of Origen’s 
labour was to leave the text in a fqr worse con¬ 
dition than before. Very nearly at the same time, 
Lucian the Martyr published, at Constantinople, 
a recension, which was partly a re-translation. 
Hesychius, an Egyptian presbyter, performed a 
similar work at Alexandria, making a liberal use 
of the later Greek versions [Ernesti. 15]. From 
the intermixture of all these elements of error, 
with the addition of others from unknown ver¬ 
sions, the original text of the Alexandrian version 
is gone past recovery. Jerome says of these 
various recensions, “Alexandria et AEgyptus in 
LXX. suis Hesychium laudat auctorem. Con- 
stantinoplis usque Antiocliiam Luciani Martyris 
exemplaria probat. Mediae inter has provincise 
Palaestinos legunt codices, quos ab Origene elabo¬ 
rates Eusebius et Pamphilus Vulgaverunt, totusque 
orbis hac inter se contraria varietate pugnat” 
\Comrn. in Dan. PrmfX\ 

The principal MSS. of the Septuagint Version 
arc the Codex Alexandrinus [A]; the Codex 
Vaticanus [B] • and the Codex Sinaiticus [x]. 
Each of these three will be fo,und described in a 
separate article. The fragmentary Codex Cot- 
tonianus [Ew] of the British Museum is the 
most ancient as yet known. It was. considered 
by Dr. Holmes to have been the most correct 
and valuable of all the MSS., agreeing perfectly 
with no other text of the LXX., aqd represent¬ 
ing, as he imagined, Origen’s Tetraplar copy. 
The Codex Ambrosianus, in the Milan Library, 
and the Codex Coislinianus of the Paris collec¬ 
tion, are both of the seventh century. 

The Ephraem Rescript [C], or 9 of the Imperial 
Library, Paris, fourth or fifth centqry, contained 
only the five poetical books, Job, Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, 
written stichometrically, similar to, [A] and in 
beautiful character. It also had the Books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus. The B,ook of Psalms 
is now entirely gone. Job is reduced to nineteen 
leaves, Proverbs to six, Ecclesiastes to eight, the 
Song of Solomon to one, Wisdom to seven, and 
Ecclesiasticus to twenty-three. 

4 These marks were already in use with elassieal gram¬ 
marians to distinguish faulty passages. 
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The Ephraem Rescript, oeeupying a middle 
plaee between [A] and [B], is nearly of the same 
register as the Alexandrian and the Cottonian 
hlSS. It contains 209 leaves, i.e. 64 Old Testa¬ 
ment, 145 Hew Testament, with forty-one lines 
to the page, and forty letters to the full line. 
The original writing was removed to give plaee 
to a work of Ephraem Syrus in Greek, but it has 
been restored by the Jobertine tineture. It was 
printed by Tischendorf in 1843, Leipsic, in capi¬ 
tals, eaeli page being a counterpart of the original 
as to lines and letters; missing leaves also being 
noted in the paging. The IMS., as may be sup¬ 
posed, is mueh stained by the ehemieals employed 
upon it, but it is perfectly legible. 

The principal editions are [«] the Compluten- 
sian, forming a column of the Complutensian 
Polyglott [Aleala], wlrieh has the Hebrew, Tar- 
gum, and Vulgate in three other eolumns [a.d. 
1515-1517]. It diverges so frequently from all 
known MSS., to approach more nearly to the 
Hebrew, that till lately it had beeome “suspeete.” 
It is now known that those approximations agree 
with the Hexaplar Syriae, and therefore very 
possibly it may represent the original Hexaplar 
text. Simon says that Cardinal Ximenes obtained 
his eorreetions from the Vulgate; but its MS. 
sourees are not known with eertainty, and they 
may represent some unknown Codex. Laeunse 
seem to have been filled in from the Venetian 
MS. of Cardinal Bessarion and from that of Car¬ 
dinal Carafa. The same text was adopted in the 
Antwerp Polyglott [a.d. 1572], in the Cornrne- 
linian [Heidelberg, a.d. 1599], Hamburg, a.d. 
1596, very rare, and Parisian, a.d. 1645. 

[5] The Venetian or Aldine [a.d. 1518] ex¬ 
presses apparently a collated text from later 
hISS., with replacements from Theodotion, and 
oeeasional interpolations from Aquila’s version, 
It gave the text to Cratander’s edition [Basle, 
a.d. 1520]; the Strasburg edition [a.d. 152f>]; 
Seeond Basle [a.d. 1545] with Melanehthon’s 
preface; Third Basle by Brylinger [a.d. 1550]; 
Frankfort [a.d. 1597]; Veniee [a.d. 1687]; and 
generally to tlie editions published in Germany. 

[c] The Boman or Sixtine edition [a.d. 1586] 
was printed professedly from the Vatiean Codex, 
but the readings were plentifully and not very 
sagaeiously altered. Portions that were missing 
in [B] were supplied from other MSS., principally 
from the eognate Codex Venetus, that of Cardinal 
Carafa, and others in the Medieean eolleetion at 
Florence. The eostly edition of Holmes and 
Parsons [a.d. 1798-1827] professedly exhibits 
this text; but Mai’s reprint of the Vatiean Codex 
reduees the critical, authority of this edition to 
zero. Holmes, however, made a vast number of 
eollations, which remain, in many volumes, in 
the Bodleian Library; and his prolegomena form 
a valuable addition to the literature of the 
LXX. The reprint of [B] by Cardinal Mai is 
not so free from error as might have been ex¬ 
pected, and differs materially from the Sixtine 
edition, which is now rendered worthless in a 
eritieal point of view. The Cardinal has un¬ 
fortunately printed the missing portions of [B] 
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in the same type with the rest; but tire Book of 
Daniel from the Codex Cliisianus is correetly 
printed in small type. The Sixtine edition has 
been the text most usually followed in modern 
reprints. 

\d\ Grabe’s edition, professedly from [A] [a.d. 
1707-1720], is not an exaet eopy, many editorial 
eorreetions having been made, partly from inferior 
MSS., partly eonjeetural. The prolegomena are 
valuable. Its daughters are the edition of Brei- 
tinger [a.d. 1730-1732], with readings from the 
Vatiean and other MSS.; and Eeineeci’s Tetra- 
glott [a.d, 1750]. 

[e] Tlie Greek text of Walton’s Polyglott Avas 
formed on the Sixtine with var. led. from [A]. 
The Avork Avas earelessly executed. [/] Bishop 
Pearson’s poeket edition [Cambr. a.d. 1665], also 
a Sixtine text, is valuable only for its prolego¬ 
mena. [y] The edition of Bos [Franeq. a.d. 
1709] is the same text, Avith the var. led. of 
Walton. [7i] The Leipsie edition of Van Ess 
[a.d. 1824’ and \i\ the Oxford edition by Pro- 
lessor Gaisford are also Sixtine, Avith readings at 
the foot from [A]. [ft] Tisehendorfs editions, 
founded on the Sixtine, haA r e freshness, the 
results of his oavh discoveries being recorded. 
His prolegomena also are most valuable and sug¬ 
gestive for any future reeension. [7] Mr. Field’s 
edition, executed for the Soeiety for Promoting 
Christian KnoAvledge, and “according to order,” 
Avas designed for religious use hi the Eastern 
Church, but does violence to the text in bringing 
it into agreement with the HebreAv, verbally as 
Avell as formally. It is of the [A] stock, being 
based upon the Moseow reprint of Grabe’s text. 
[to] Spohn’s Jeremiah is an attempt to restore the 
Hexaplar text of that prophet. 

A great Avork remains to be aehie\ r ed, and one 
for Avhieh no single life Avould suffiee; a really 
good and eritieal edition of the LXX., that should 
restore as nearly as may be the original text, on 
the basis of [1] a thorough re-examination and 
sifting of MS. evidence, extending' also to any 
marginal seholia; [2] a similar investigation of 
the quotations in the Xgav Testament; [3] the 
same as regards Philo and the Fathers; [4] the 
evidenee of eaten® conveniently digested and 


registered; [5] versions and glossaries. 

Conferenda: [1] Historical Treatises. Usher, 
Syntagma de LXX. Interjpr.; Grabe, de Var. 
Vit. LXX.; Fabrieius, Bill. Gr. ii.; Hody, de 
Bibl. Text Orig.; Dr. Brett on the Anc. Vers.; 
Dalme, Jud. Al. Phil. ; Churton, Norr. Prize 
Essay; Grinfield, Apol. for LXX.; Prideaux, 
Conn.; EAvald, Voile Isr. iv. 322, 3d ed. 

[2] Prolegomena. Walton , Pulygl.; Pearson 
to LXX.; Montfaueon to Hexapla; Holmes to 
LXX.; Tisehendorf; Bos, LXX. 

[3] Introductions to Old Testament. Eieh- 
horn; Carpzov; De Wette; Hug; Haverniek; 


Davidson; Horne. 

[4] Critical. Cappelli, Crit. Sacr.; Huet, 
Origeniana ; Fiseher, Prolusiones; Valesius, in 
Eus. H. E. vi. 16; Sehleusner, Opusc. Crit.; 
Kennieott, Diss. Gen.; Valekenaer, Diatribe de 
Aristdb. Jud.; Franekel, Vorstudien zu der 
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LXX. and Ueber d. Einflnss d. LXX. ; Credner, 
Gesch. d. Canons; Amersfoodt, De Var. Led.; 
Holmes; Ernesti, Opusc. Grit.; Prof. Selwyn, 
Notce Griticai and Horae Ilebr. 

[5] Articles. Prof. Sehvyn’s Art. on LXX. 
in Smith's Did. of the Bible; articles in Herzog, 
Bibel-Uebers ; and in the Kirelien Lexieon, Alex. 
Uebers ; Franck, Diet. d. Sciences Philos. ; Eieh- 
horn’s Repertorium; Erscliund Gruber, Hexapla; 
Ilerzfeld, Gesch. d. Volk. Isr. Excurs. 28; Articles 
in the Christian Remembrancer, Dec. 1859, Jan. 
and Apr. 1861, Oct. 1862, Apr. 1863; and in 
the Journal of Suer. Lit., July 1855, Jan. 1857, 
April 1858. 

[1.] At the head of all other direet versions 
stand the Targumim, to whieh a separate article 
is given. [2.] A Samaritan version, made from the 
Samaritan recension of the Pentateueli by Na¬ 
thaniel, as Gesenius supposes [de Pent. Sam. p. 
18, note. Winer, de Vers. Sam. indole, p. 9], 
high priest of the Samaritans shortly before the 
Christian era. Walton refers it back to the first 
years of the temple on Mount Gerizim under Ma- 
nasseh. [3.] The Syriae Pesliito, i.e. “ simple,” 
the correlative term of “figurative,” or “para¬ 
phrastic,” is one of the most ancient versions of 
Scripture. It is generally referred to the second 
century [Wiseman, Hor. Syr. 131-136], and 
appears to bear the mark of several hands; in 
some few cases Jewish, but for the most part 
Christian, for Psa. Iv. 14 is explained of the 
Holy Eucharist; Messianic passages also in the 
Prophets have a Christian complexion. It com¬ 
prises all the canonical books of the Old Testament, 
but not the Apocrypha, which exist in a separate 
version as used by Eplrrem Syrus. It often agrees, 
probably by interpolation, with the Targum 
Jonathan on the Prophets [Wiseman, Hor. Syr. 
102]. Although canonical authority was allowed 
to the Pesliito, yet the Syrians of Palestine had a 
preference for the LXX.; and as the Divine in¬ 
spiration of the Greek version was fully credited, 
the Pesliito by direet correction or by marginal in¬ 
terpolation was made to approximate to the LXX. 
readings, chiefly of the [A] recension. Gregory 
Barliebneus allows that he made such corrections, 
and Jaeob of Edessa, a.d. 700, altered it by the 
Syro-Hexaplar copies. This version has supplied 
valuable readings to Kennicott and De Ilossi 
[Wette, Einl.]. The Pesliito first appeared in the 
Paris Polyglott, with lacuna: filled in by trans¬ 
lation from the Vulgate. It also forms part of 
the London Poyglott. Both of these texts are 
very faulty. The first tolerable edition is that of 
Dr. Lee, a.d. 1823, executed for the Bible Soeiety 
[Havcmick, Einl.]. The Nestorians retained the 
ancient reeension of the Peshito; but [4.] the 
Monophysites in the tenth century set up one of 
their own, termed the Karkuph, or “hill” re¬ 
cension, narked probably from the place of its 
preparation, the Jacobite convent on Mount 
Sigara. Cardinal Wiseman [Hor. Syr. i. 236- 
240] has shewn that it has for its basis the 
Peshito, but with a different arrangement of the 
books, and forced into something like harmony 
with Greek orthography by a peculiar system of 
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punctuation. There is a valuable MS. of this 
version in the Vatiean. 

Three Arabic versions were made from the 
Hebrew text: [5.] That of Rabbi Saadias Gaon, 
who died a.d. 942, which, notwithstanding its 
Targum-like character, throws mueh light upon ob¬ 
scure passages. Its original eompass is unknown. 

See S. Munk, Notice sur R. Saadias Gaon.] 

6.] A version of Joshua; and [7.] the Pentateuch 
(Arabs Erpenii) published by Van Erpen. Arabic 
versions, also from the Hebrew, exist; [8.] one, 
in the Bodleian collection, of the Psalms, formerly 
Dr. Pocoeke’s property, and [9.] another at Mann¬ 
heim of Genesis. [10.] A Persian version is men¬ 
tioned by Chrysostom [Horn. ii. in Joh.] and 
Theodoret [Gr. Aff. i. 5]. [11.] A version entirely 

sui generis is preserved in the Library of St. Mark 
at Venice [God. vii.], made direct from the 
Hebrew, as may be seen by the var. led. 
that are indicated. It is a Greek MS. of the 
fourteenth century, and the version appears to 
have been made in the Middle Ages at Byzantium. 
It applies all the preceding Greek versions, though 
apparently under rabbinieal guidance. This 
Codex contains 302 leaves of parchment in long 
quarto, and is written in the Oriental manner as 
regards paging, i.e. it begins from the right hand. 
It is moreover divided into the synagogal 
Parashahs for Sabbath readings. It consists of 
Pentateuch, the Hagiographa, (legs the Psalms,) 
Lamentations and Daniel, all of which have 
been edited. It is apparently the copy of a 
mutilated MS. of older date. As another pe¬ 
culiarity, the translator expresses the rougher 
Chaldee portions by the broad Doric dialect. An 
attempt at extreme eleganee and refinement is 
often found in it side by side with the grossest 
barbarisms. It was printed at Strasburg, a.d. 
1784, and the Pentateuch by Ammon at Er¬ 
langen, a.d. 1790, 1791. 

II. The Divine inspiration of the Septuagint 
was so completely believed by the Syrian Cliureh 
in Palestine that translations were made from it 
at various times. The so called “ Eigurata ” in 
Syriae is now known to have had no existence. 
The Syriac word that usually means “figure,” 
means “ text ” when applied to the Scriptures 
[Assem, B. O. III. i. 146]. Hence, the passage 
of Abulfaragi rendered “the figurata aeeording to 
the translation of the LXX.,” means really, “ the 
text or version according,” &c. This then may be 
placed out of the account, but the following exist: 

[1.] A version made at Alexandria from the Te- 
traplar text [Eielihorn, Repertor. iii. 186, viii. 96], 
a.d. 617, by Paul, Bishop of Tela, in the Mono- 
physite interest. 

[2.] The Philoxenian version of the New Testa¬ 
ment was made by a presbyter named Polycarp 
under the direction of Philoxenus, Bishop of 
Ilierapolis, or Mabug [a,d. 488-518]. Portions 
also of the Old Testament were translated. The 
Milan MS. of the Hexaplar version of Isaiah 
refers to “ another version made for the Syrians 
by the holy Philoxenus, Bishop of Mabug” [do 
Wette, Einl.]; and in fact a Philoxenian frag¬ 
ment of Isaiah is now in course of publication by 
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Ceriani, who is also editing tlic Syriac translation 
of Paul of Tela, with specimens of the revision by 
James of Edessa from the Pesliito. The Hera- 
clean, or Harelensian, version can only be treated 
as mythical, so far as the Old Testament is eon- 
eerned ; neither is the Heraclean Hew Testament 
anything more than a recension of the Philoxen- 
ian. A Philoxenian Psalter was cited by Moses 
of Aghel in the sixth century. 

The Gothie version of Ultila [a.d. 388], Bishop 
of the West Goths on the Lower Danube, was 
made from the LXX., and would have been of 
considerable critical importance, to judge by the 
portions of the Hew Testament that have eorne 
down to us. These express with fidelity the 
nicer shades of thought of the Greek originals, 
disclosing the germ of the characteristic exeellenee 
of the German language. Traces of working 
from a Latin text were very probably interpolated 
as corrections from the margin. Chrysostom 
seems to allude to this version in his Homily, 
“ Postquam presbyter Gothus eoncionatus fuerat” 
[Harvey, Vindex Catholicus, iii. 135-136]. It 
comprehended the whole of the Old Testament 
with the exception of the Book of Kings, the 
Gothie kings having been thought to be already 
too warlike [Philostorg. ii. 5]; the only portions 
preserved are Psa. liii. 2, 3 ; Esth. ii. 8-42; Heh. 
v. 13-18, vi. 14-19, vii. 1-3. The Hew Testa¬ 
ment version contains, in a fragmentary condition, 
the four Gospels, taken by the Swedes in the 
Thirty Years’ War from Prague to Upsala, and 
known as the “ Codex Argenteus,” written in 
silver characters; fragments of the Epistle to the 
Homans were discovered in a palimpsest at 
Wolfenbiittel, wdiile others have come to light at 
Milan, representing the Pauline Epistles, with the 
exception of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
entire collection, with an Apparatus PJrilol. Crit. 
appeared at Leipsic, a.d. 1843-1846. [See G. 
Waitz, Leben des XJlfila , and W. Krafft, K. G. 
der Germ. Volker, i. L] 

[3.] The Ethiopic version is ■written in the 
sacred language, or Gliiz of Axuma, from which 
the Amharie, or spoken dialect, has long sinee 
drifted away. It was made from the LXX., 
according to the Alexandrian reeension, at the 
end of the fourth, or beginning of the fifth 
century, but it often makes a elear approximation 
to the Hebrew. It is referred by tradition to the 
Abba Salama, i.e. Frumentius, the Apostle of 
Abyssinia; but more than one hand may be 
traced in it; and, in fact, the Abyssinian calendar 
connects its nine prineipal saints with the com¬ 
position. Chrysostom mentions this version 
\IIom. ii. in Joh. p. 561, Eton ed.]. The ar¬ 
rangement of the books is peculiar ; there are 
four classes: 1. The Law; Pentateuch, Joshua, 
Judges, Kuth: 2. The Kings; the historical books, 
Ezra, Tobit, Judith, Esther, Job, Psalms: 3. Solo¬ 
mon; Proverbs, Eeelesiastes, Canticles, Ecclesias- 
tieus, Wisdom: 4. The Prophets; the entire body, 
with Baruch, Lamentations, and the two Books 
of Maccabees. MSS. of the entire version exist in 
Europe, and separate portions have been printed. 
Perfeet copies are rare even in Abyssinia; but 
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Bruce brought back one, which is preserved in 
the Bodleian Library. As in the case of many 
other versions from the LXX., its parentage is 
the only thing that gives to it any value; and it 
may yet render good sendee to future editors. 
Walton’s Polyglott, in general earelessly exeeuted, 
is ecprally so in the Ethiopie. [See T. P. Platt’s 
Catalogue of the Ethiopia Bibl. MSS.; Bib. Sloe.] 

Three Egyptian versions exist, [4.] one in the 
Coptic, or Mempliitie dialeet of Lower Egypt; [5.] 
the other in the Sahidie, or Thebaic dialeet of 
the upper country. It does not appear whieh is 
the most ancient, but both are in accordance wdtli 
the Alexandrian, or Hesyehian recension, and 
therefore may date about the end of the third 
century. The vast influx of monks into Egypt 
at this time [Monasticisji], whose rules were 
written by Pachomius, himself ignorant of Greek, 
in the Egyptian tongue, indicates an early version 
of Scripture in the vernacular of the monks. Only 
fragments more or less extensive of the Coptie 
(Pentateuch, Psalms, Jeremiah, Daniel), and a 
few T of the Sahidie version have been published. 
As indicating particular readings in the LXX. 
they also have their use. [6.] The Basmurie 
version is similar to the Sahidie, but with a 
tinge of the Coptie. A eodex exists in the Im¬ 
perial Collection at Paris. 

[7.] Misrob invented for the Armenians an alpha¬ 
bet, a.d. 410, and translated the Bible from some 
mixed text of the LXX., which it closely ren¬ 
dered. Its general agreement is with the [A] re¬ 
cension. 

[8.] At the close of the same century the Geor¬ 
gian alphabet was founded upon the Armenian ; 
and in the sixth, young men of promise were sent 
to be trained in Greeee, who on their return 
translated the Scriptures into Georgian from the 
LXX. The Hew Testament, Psalms, and Pro¬ 
phets were printed at Tiflis in the beginning of 
the century; and afterwards the entire Bible w r as 
published, a.d. 1743, at Moscow in folio, but 
altered to suit the received Sclavonic version. 

[9.] The Sclavie version, said to have been made 
from the LXX. in tire ninth century, was more 
probably a daughter of the Yulgate, eorreeted by 
Greek MSS. in the fourteenth eentury. 

[10.] Several Arabic translations also have been 
made from the LXX.; as the texts of the Pro¬ 
phets, Psalms, and the writings of Solomon, in 
the Paris and London Polyglotts, the work of the 
tenth century, and from the Hexaplar text. 

[11.] A Psalter, edited at Home, a.d. 1614, is 
from the Alexandrian reeension ; which was the 
source also of the twelfth Melchite Psalter of the 
orthodox Syrian Chureh. Various Arabic trans¬ 
lations exist in MS. 

[12.] The old Itala version was made from the 
LXX. into Latin in the earliest period of the 
Christian Chureh ; probably in the first eentury, 
but scarcely for Homan use; for Greek was then 
the general language. The extensive w r ay in 
which the Roman Law w T as studied in Horth 
Africa caused that province to be more Homan 
in its language than Home itself [see art. on 
North African Ch. in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Chr. 
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AntiqX These facts give probability to the 
idea of Eiehhorn [Mill. S. 320=323], that the 
old Itala version was a product of North Africa, 
and its barbarous Latinity favours the assumption. 
The name “ Itala” occurs only in Augustine [de 
Dodr. Chr. ii. 11]; “in ipsis autem translationi- 
bus Itala ceteris prcefertur.” Bentley conjectures 
“ ilia” for Itala; while by a yet more ingenious 
correction Bishop .Potter proposes “ usitata,” the 
first syllable of which may easily have been ab¬ 
sorbed in the o/xo toreAenrov preceding, and then 
“itata” became “itala” [see Monk’s Life of 
Bentley , 433]. Jerome ealls this version “ usi¬ 
tata,” also the “common,” like the LXX. root), 
from whence it was prepared, and the “ old,” as 
distinguished from his own Vulgate recension, 
but never “ Itala.” It agrees more closely with 
the Vatican than with the other MSS. of the 
Scptuagint. Its “disjecta membra” have been 
collected together in several works, of which that 
by the Benedictine P. Sabatier is the most com¬ 
plete. The Book of Job, the Psalms s and some 
of the deutero-canonical books, are still extant in 
the Itala version; of the other books only frag¬ 
ments remain in patristical quotations, missals, 
breviaries, and in no small number hi the more 
ancient juridical text-books [Miinter, Misc. Haf- 
nievs. ii. 89 ; and Gory. Jnr. ante-Justinioin]. 

III. In the time of Jerome the Latin version 
had shared the fate of the LXX. text in the pre¬ 
ceding ages [Hieron. Proof, in Josh.; Aug. Ep. 
88, ad Hieron. and Ep. 97/ De Dodr. Chr. ii. 11], 
and had become debased by the many partial 
versions of Scripture that existed, and by the 
established practice of translating from the Greek 
“ pro re nata.” Augustine urged Jerome to under¬ 
take a recension of the Latin version from the 
LXX., which he took in hand a.d. 382. He first 
completed the New Testament, and then prepared 
“ cursim” the Homan Psalter; this was worked 
out by him afresh, and with more eare, with the 
aid of Origen’s Hexapla, and became the Gallican 
Psalter [Hieron. Proof. Post, in Ps. Apol. c. Buff. 
ii. 24, Ep. 23, ad Lucin. 135, ad Sunn, et Fret.']. 
He then performed the same v ork on the other 
books of the Old Testament. Both Psalters and 
Job have been printed [Martianay, Hieron. Bibll 
Div. Op. i. 1186 f.]; the other books have perished, 
or have been absorbed by the Vulgate. 

[13.] While Jerome was engaged upon his recen¬ 
sion of the Itala [a.d. 382] he formed the design 
of making an entirely new Latin version, working 
in the old material wherever it was serviceable. 
He commenced this work a.d. 385, and completed 
it in the twentieth year from that date, dividing 
the text into cola and commata [Proof in Es. 
Parol ip. Josh.]. But the work was not uninter¬ 
rupted, for he was a quick scribe; three days [“tri- 
dui opus,” Proof, in Lihr. Sodom.] were sufficient 
for the translation of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Solomon’s Song, and one for Tobit [Proof, in Tob.], 
though he had reason to repent his over-haste. 
As the four Books of Kings were required for a 
particular purpose, he began with these; then 
followed in order the Books of Solomon, Ez ra, 
and Nelicmiah, the Pentateuch, Joshua, Bulk, 
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Judges, Chronicles; Tobit also, and Judith from 
the Chaldee; concluding with Daniel, Esther, 
and Jeremiah. He added the apocryphal appen¬ 
dices to these latter, but expressly pronounces 
against their genuineness, and marked them rvith 
the wonted obeli [Prcef. in P oral ip. Neem. Pent. 
Ps.]. The Psalter still remained according to 
Galliean use, liturgical application having made 
it familiar to the Latin Chureh. The apocryphal 
books of the old version were also retained. 
Jerome had an able eoadjutor in a learned Jew, 
by whose aid he gained a competent knowledge of 
Hebrew, though he compares the toil to the hard 
grind of a mill; “ cum me in hujus linguie pis- 
trinam inclusissem” [Proof, in Dan.]. His tutor’s 
name was Barhanina, converted by his industrious 
tormentor Euffinus into Barabbas [Hieron. Apol. 
c. Buff. i. 12]. In the preface to his commentary 
on Ecclesiastes, he says that he followed no 
human authority, but while he faithfully rendered 
the Hebrew original he followed the Septuagint 
where they did not widely diverge, and had re¬ 
gard also to the parallel versions of Aquila, 
Theodotion, and Svmmachus. He obtained light 
in places “ ex Arabico sermone et interduni Syro” 
[Proof, in Job.]. His new translation was read in 
churches as well as the old version. Gregory the 
Great [a.d. 584] says that he based his “moral 
exposition” of Job on the new version of Jerome ; 
though he applied also the old translation, agree¬ 
ably 7 to the custom of the Homan See [Greg. M., 
Proef. Moral, in Job.]. The Western Churches in 
general followed the same example [Havemick]. 
Isidore of Seville made use of the new version ; 
as did Vincent of Lerins throughout his “ Com- 
monitorium.” But the old difficulty recurred ; it 
was impossible that the two versions should have 
a concurrent authority, and yet preserve their 
purity 7 . Errors multiplied with the transcription 
of copies for the use of the churches, and glosses 
were admitted from the margin; so that it is as 
hopeless now to say what were the alterations 
made by Jerome as to define the Hexaplar text of 
Origen. 

When the art of printing was discovered, the 
first work that proceeded from the press was the 
Vulgate, the editio princcps [Mazarin] being that 
of Guttenberg of Mentz. It bears no elate, but the 
years a.d. 1452-1456 limit the range of probable 
variation. Eighteen copies of .this Bible are 
known to be in existence, six in foreign libraries, 
and the remainder in England; six in private 
collections ; the others at the Bodleian, Eton, and 
elsewhere. The first serious attempt to apply 
critical principles was made by Bobert Stephens, 
who superintended the issue of eight editions, for 
which a careful collation of available MSS. was 
made. His best edition was the fourth of a.d. 
1540. Fourteen good MSS. and three editions 
were collated for it; but it was a thankless service, 
and brought him into trouble. Within six y T ears 
the Council of Trent declared the Vulgate text 
to be authentic, “ et nemo illam reficere quo vis 
praetextu audeat vcl pnesumat” [Gone. Trid. Sess. 
iv. Deer. 2]. It was an estoppel* of all private 
critical judgment, whieh Moliler rather thankfully 
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acknowledges [Symbolik SS. 41, 42]. In the 
same session printers were cautioned, “ ut posthac 
S. Scriptura, potissimum hsec Yetus Vulgata 
Editio, quam emendatissime imprimatur.” Since 
subsequent editions, as that of Heutenius, a.d. 
1547, and Antwerp, a.d. 1573, continued to shew 
a very discordant text, Pope Sixtus Y. determined 
to put forth a correct edition of the Yulgate. He 
saw the proofs as they passed through the press, 
correcting them with his own hands; “ nostra 
nos ipsi manu correximus” [Prcef. in Ed. 1589, 
1590]; and pronounced by a papal decree that 
the Yulgate so edited was to be esteemed, without 
any doubt or controversy, that which the Council 
of Trent had declared authentic; a stringent 
clause also was added against the publication of 
any text differing from this papal edition. But 
his fatherly care had not prevented the recurrence 
of errors innumerable; some of these were cor¬ 
rected before the final issue with pen and ink 
and pasted slips, with which some of the copies 
were, and many more were not, completed. From 
the first, therefore, this edition was a typo¬ 
graphical discord, and it was soon known to be 
thoroughly unserviceable. Sixtus Y. did not 
survive the year of publication, and his successor 
Urban YII. thought of suppressing the copies 
and issuing a fresh edition; but he was only 
Pope for twelve days, and the two next Popes, 
Gregory XIY. and Innocent IX., having soon 
died, it devolved upon Clement VIII. to supply 
a more trustworthy text for the service of the 
Church. The interdict upon all correction and al¬ 
teration imposed by Sixtus Y. was a difficulty, but 
Robert Bellarmine, then known only as a learned 
Jesuit, shewed himself equal to the occasion, and 
laid the blame of all blunders upon the printer. 
In the preface to the new edition, a.d. 1592, 
Avritten by him, it was stated that Sixtus had 
decreed the suppression of the former edition, 
“revocandum censuit atque decrevit,” but the pro¬ 
mulgation of the decree had been anticipated by 
death. These editions of the Yulgate thus supply 
a memorable passage in the history of papal 
editorial infallibility. The Clementine edition 
forms the ground of all subsequent editions, the 
text being formed in varying proportions on the 
old Latin version, Jerome’s first recension, and 
his subsequent retranslation from the Hebrew. 

IV. The Yulgate has been the parent text of 
the Anglo-Saxon version made by ./Elfric, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, a.d. 99G-100G, or, which is 
more probable, by his namesake the abbot, under 
the primacy of Dunstan, half a century earlier 
[see Routh’s Opusc. ii. 520]. He also translated 
into Anglo-Saxon the Books of Judith, Esther, 
Maccabees, and a portion of Kings. The Yulgate 
is shewn by Pfannkuclie to have been the original 
from whence he translated [Art. in Gotting. Bibl. 
d. neuesten Tlieol. Lit. iii. GIG], but the means 
of judging are scanty, only the Pentateuch and 
portions of Joshua and Judges remaining [Bibl. 
Bodl.]. Alter agrees with Pfannkuclie [Paulus, 
Memorab. vi. 190, viii. 19,4], and adduces Gen. 
viii. 4 in proof, where LXX. and its transcripts 
have “Montes Ararat,” while the Yulgate has 
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“ Montes Armenia. 1 ,” and the Anglo-Saxon “ ofer 
J>a muntas Armemes londes.” Another instance 
is shewn in Deut. x. 3, where the LXX. for D’tSw', 
read and wrote e/c £vXwv da-rj-roiv, but 

the Yulgate follows the Hebrew, “de lignis 
Setim,” and Anglo-Saxon copies the Yulgate “of 
SeGim treowum.” Similarly, Ex. xii. 9-11, quoted 
in /Elfric’s Homily for Easter [see Harvey’s 
Vindex Oath. iii. 345], follows the Yulgate in its 
divergence from the LXX.; e.g. ver. 9, “ crudum 
quid,” where there is no ti in the Greek, but 
Anglo-Saxon has “nan Jung hrew.” The last 
word of the same verse is “ vorabitis,” omitted by 
LXX., but Anglo-Saxon has “eta‘3;” ver. 10, “nec 
ex eo remanebit quicquam ,” Anglo-Saxon “ne 
his nan Jung ne belife,” the LXX. again omit¬ 
ting ti, and having diroXei^ere ; same verse 
“si quid residuum fuerit,” Anglo-Saxon “gif per 
hw£et tolafe sy,” but LXX. “ ra oe ebro Aewro/xeva,” 
and so forth to the end of the passage at “ peos 
tfd is God.es ffereld,” where the Latin translation 
as given by the Yulgate is adopted, “ est enim 
Phase, id est Transitus Domini,” the LXX. having 
simply Tracrya earl K vpiov. At the close of the 
homily the writer reverts to his text, and exactly 
expresses the concluding verse with its vernacular 
translation, “ peos tfd is gehaten on Ebreiscum 
Pasclia, Jat is on Leden Transitus, and on 
Englisc Feereld.” The quotation by the same 
uniter from John iii. 1-15, in his Homily on 
Baptism [printed from the Canibr. MS. in 
Harvey’s Vindex Cath. iii. 277], was evidently 
copied from the Lectionary; it follows the Yul¬ 
gate, but makes slight alterations and additions. 
These marks of a Latin origin are given because 
it has been imagined, contrary to all likelihood, 
that TElfric translated from the Greek texts. 
The Psalter, translated by Aldhelm, first Bishop 
of Sherborne, early in the eighth century, is from 
the Psalteriiun Gallicanum; and soon after Eg¬ 
bert, at Aldlielm’s request, translated the four 
Gospels from copies introduced by Augustine 
from Rome, a codex of which is preserved in the 
Rational Collection. King Alfred is known to 
have left an unfinished Anglo-Saxon translation 
of the Psalms when he died, a.d. 900. The 
Heptateuch and the Book of Job, with the Gospel 
of JSTicodemus and the fragments of Judith, in 
Anglo-Saxon, were published by Thwaites a.d. 
1698. The only Biblical value of the Anglo-Saxon a 
Scriptures is the light that they may throw on 
the text of the Yulgate, as it came forth from 
Rome in the second century after St. Jerome’s 
death. 

VIATICUM. [Reservation.] 

VICARIOUS SACRIFICE. Christ was the 
fulfilment of every typical rite and institution of 
the Law—the very substance of truth—that gave 
their only significance to the sacrifices of the 
altar. “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world.” As substance and 
shadow have a reciprocal relation, the material 
body projecting the shadow, and the shadow 
shaping out the body, so the sacrifices of the 
Temple and the sacrifice of the Cross had a 
materially * correlative bearing, the one was the 
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counterpart of the other, as the impression is a 
facsimile of the die. Hence from of old it was 
known that “without shedding of blood is no re¬ 
mission.” [Heb. ix. 22. Atonement. Blood. 
Eucharist.] The essential part of the sacrifice 
was the blood dashed against the altar at its 
two opposite angles, that eaeli side might receive 
the symbol of the Atonement. The blood also 
declared the vicarious eliaraeter of the victim’s 
suffering and death, foreshadowing the sufferings 
of Christ. And thus it was from the beginning 
of the world. Abel sacrificed the firstlings of 
the floek, while Cain offered of the fruits of the 
earth ; and the sacrifice of blood was accepted as 
the “more excellent” [Heb. xi. 4]; for the fruits 
of the earth could never represent a viearious 
sacrifice [see Delitzseh on Gen. iv. 4]. The dif¬ 
ference of the two offerings is expressed, darkly 
indeed but with sufficient significance, in the 
words addressed to Cain, “ If thou doest well 
shalt thou not be accepted; and if thou doest 
not well (and needest an atonement), sin \i.e. a 
“ sin-offering,”‘nsbn, Lev. vi. 18-23] lieth [)‘2"i, 
“ crouelies as a fourfooted beast,” the only mean¬ 
ing of the verb] at thy door i.e. the sacrifice of 
blood is always within thy reaeh, the substitu¬ 
tion of a typical life and a vicarious suffering for 
the sin of the souk After the Flood, Noah offered 
a sacrifice of “ every clean beast and every elean 
fowl” [Gen. viii. 20], types of the sinless, and 
made atonement for the germ of humanity, and for 
earth its dwelling-place. The vicarious sacrifice 
was accepted, “ and the Lord said in His heart, I 
will not again eurse the ground for man’s sake.” 
At a later period, when Abraham was justified by 
faith [Gen. xv. 6], his more immediate reward was 
a promise of the Land of Canaan, from the Nile 
to the Euphrates [ver. 18], but that land was only 
a type of an eternal and heavenly rest; and God 
Himself prescribed the saerifiee that should ratify 
the covenant of justification by faith, and con¬ 
firm the promise to his spiritual seed of their 
true home, eternal in the heavens. It was a 
compendium of every vicarious sacrifice under 
the Law, for it consisted of one of eaeh of the 
piacular vietims so used ; “ Take me an heifer of 
three years old, and a she-goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, and a turtle-dove 
and a young pigeon; and he took unto him all 
these, and divided them in the midst, and laid 
* each piece one against the other, but the birds 
divided he not” [ver. 9, 10]. At nightfall the 
solemn ratification of the covenant took place, 
the Divine Shechinah passing between the halved 
vietims ; as afterwards the whole people of Israel, 
princes as well as eommonalty, renewed covenant 
with God by passing between the severed portions 
of their sacrifice [Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19]. As the sae¬ 
rifiee of Noah through faith in the future Saviour 
indicated the redemption of the creature, i.e . the 
earth of God’s ereation, from the bondage of cor¬ 
ruption, so the saerifiee of Abraham declared the 
salvation of millions in those who should inherit 
his faith; and the victims that he offered once 
more foreshadowed the sufferings whereby that 
salvation should be worked out. Fear of offend- 
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ing Egyptian prejudices [Exod. viii. 26] interfered 
with the national saerifiee during the residence 
of the Israelites in Egypt; but the institution of 
the Passover revived it, and brought the notion of 
saerifiee into still closer proximity to the antitypal 
sacrifice of Christ. It was a federal vicarious 
rite in its first institution, to whieh a commemora¬ 
tive character was afterwards added. For “ the 
life (Nephesh) of the flesh is in the blood” [Lev. 
xvii. 11] ; and the life of the vietim displayed 
upon the door posts was a sure safeguard for the 
life of the inmates. Where there was no blood 
no viearious offering of life for life had been given, 
and death was in that house. 

Under the Law the viearious import of sacri¬ 
fice is clearly marked. Thus on the great day of 
Atonement the two goats constituted together 
one sin-offering [Lev. xvi. 5, 10], The blood of 
one, the Lord’s lot [ver. 8, 9], was carried into the 
Holy of Holies by the high priest, and sprinkled 
upon and before the mercy seat; and the sins of 
the people were laid upon the head of the other 
vietim, the Azazel [ver. 8, 10, 26] or scape-goat, 
which was led into the wilderness, and there let 
loose ; contact with it was contaminating, and he 
who conducted it to the wilderness was compelled 
to purify himself and his garments with water, 
before he could be readmitted into the camp [ver. 
26]. Confession of the sms of the people, and 
imposition of hands by the sacrificing priest, else¬ 
where separately mentioned, but here connected 
in one aet, marked the viearious character of the 
rite. It was a maxim of the Jewish doctors that 
without confession of> sin there was never any 
imposition of hands [Outram, De Sacr. i. xv. 8; 
Lev. iii. iv. v. 5, xvi. 21 ; Numb. v. 7] ; though 
the preeise formula given is of comparatively re¬ 
cent date. This imposition of hands was made 
with the most complete religious intention of spirit 
[Magee On the Atonement, xxxix.], and with the 
full weight of the body [IT “JtDD], “with all his 
might” [nn $03], as Maimonides explains it; to 
denote the full judicial weight of sin borne by 
the vietim or guilty objeet [eompare Lev. xxiv. 
14, 15]. In ordinary sacrifices it was an act of 
personal duty; none might confess or lay hands 
upon the victim but he whose transgression needed 
to be atoned. It was thus that on the great day 
of Atonement the two goats represented one in¬ 
tegral sacrifice, and foreshadowed the evangelieal 
reality of the saerifiee of the Cross whereby Christ 
bore our iniquities and was made a curse for us. 

Midway between the types and shadows of the 
Law and the Christian verity stands the prophetic 
forecast of the person and office of Christ. The 
rays of light were pencilled on the page of pro¬ 
phecy, but they were only gathered into their 
true focus in the person of Christ. Thus the 
voiee of propheey speaks elearly of the vicarious 
nature of Christ’s sufferings. The fifty-third 
ehapter of Isaiah is conclusive with regard to this 
point; shewing that the Messiah should be a 
saerifiee for sin; that by His stripes we are healed; 
that the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of 
us all; and that He should be cut off from the 
land of the living, even as Daniel declared that 
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he should “ be cut off, but not for Himself.” [Dan. 
ix. 26. Outram, dc Sacrificiis. Liglitfoot, Iior. 
Iiebr. Hirschfeld, Gesch. d. V. Isr. Maurice, 
Doctrine of Sacrifice .] 

VICE. Vice is chronic and habitual transgres¬ 
sion of the moral law, as distinguished from those 
transgressions which result from momentary temp¬ 
tation. As the “tree in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed,” so sin has “its seed in itself,” 
which by habit of growth becomes inveterate 
vice. Vice being a phase of Sin, whatever has 
been said under that head is applicable here, 
where it is proposed to consider briefly [1] the 
character of vice; [2] its hatefulness to God 

and man; [3] its greater hopelessness than mere 
sin. 

I. Vice, like every other habit, whether good 
or bad, is the product of repeated acts; the pas¬ 
sive impressions that accompany such acts, as in 
all other cases, decrease in inverse ratio with the 
increase of strength in the habit, to whose growth 
those acts have ministered. In other words, as 
the vicious habit strengthens, the mind of its 
victim becomes less and less conscious of the evil 
of which it is the slave, and sin is at length com¬ 
mitted almost without knowing it, certainly with¬ 
out any compunctious stings of conscience; though 
these, so long as sufficient grace be left to feel them, 
are no insignificant evidence of the penal conse¬ 
quences of vice [Butler’s Anal. I. iii. 4, v.]. Vice 
determines the whole character of its victim; 
it is to the soul what habitual imprudence is in 
the affairs of life, causing complications that 
quickly become hopeless. One wrong act after 
another effectually darkens the light within; the 
man of hardened vice knows not where he is or 
the direction he is taking : he is in a labyrinth, 
and if a faint glimmering of light shines in upon 
the soul for a moment he has no sure clue to 
follow, for his own intoxicated reason is no 
guide, save where it speaks to him, in some 
moment of steadier thought, of wrath treasured 
up against the day of wrath. The lightning 
shines for a moment in the pitchy darkness, as 
the Koran says, and the wayfarer beholds every 
feature of the country; but it vanishes again, 
while the thunders of the Almighty ring fearfully 
in his ears. 

II. The liatcfulness of vice both to God and 
man is shewn in the whole of God’s moral govern¬ 
ment of the world. As He is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity, so He has ordained that this 
fact should be impressed upon His disciplinal 
government of man as a social being. Thus, even 
in this ■world, vice is foredoomed by the unmis- 
takeable judgment of God, and the human agents 
of the sentence, even though they be themselves 
under similar condemnation, allow the law to be 
holy and just and good. And this law of the 
Divine government would have in itself sufficient 
operative energy to carry out its principle to its 
full length, but that human blindness is the exe¬ 
cutant of its behests; “ probitas laudatur et 
algct,” but it is only because its worth is not 
fully known, and vice is prosperous, only because 
the varnish of hypocrisy is sufficiently thick and 
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smooth to elude detection. The law itself, how¬ 
ever, is so certain and invariable, that the future 
punishment of sin and wickedness that is inevit¬ 
able, may be believed to differ in degree rather 
than in kind from our own social discouragements 
of vice. Thus exalted virtue secures the admiration 
of even the worthless, and vice, when punished, is 
as universally acknowledged by both good and 
bad, as a matter of satisfaction, to have met with 
its deserts. That virtue should be rewarded and 
vice punished is as natural a sequence in the 
moral order of tilings as that health should bring 
happiness, and disease discomfort in man’s physi¬ 
cal nature. A society for the suppression of vice 
meets with universal approval, but Avhat reckless 
crew, Avitli “ pecca fortiter ” as its motto, liOAvever 
steeped in infamy, could succeed in organizing one 
for the discouragement of virtue 1 Human nature 
runs counter to the bare thought of such a mon¬ 
strous notion, because the interests of Society, 
wholly consonant Avitli the Divine Luav, demand 
that virtue should be sought out and encouraged, 
and vice checked Avith severity, as the root of all 
mischief, as a contamination to others, and as a 
sure element of confusion and disorder to the 
society on Avhich it is a blot. “ The Author of 
Nature has as truly directed that A T icious actions, 
considered as mischievous to society, should be 
punished, and put mankind under a necessity of 
thus punishing them, as He has directed and 
necessitated us to preserve our lives by food” 
[Butler’s Anal. I. iii. 3, and compare 4]. 

III. Then there is the greater hopelessness of 
vice that more clearly than anything else be¬ 
speaks the Avrath of God. It is an enduring- 
plague ; everything tends to sheAv this. The evil 
consequences of youthful folly may be lightly 
thought of at the time, but they remain as a root 
of bitterness to mar the peacefulness of more 
mature years: “ Avhat profit had ye in those 
things Avhercof ye are now ashamed,” Avhen 
Satan’s dazzling spells have proved to be a 
mockery and a delusion, and the remembrance 
of them poignant Avith self-reproach? “Wrong 
behaviour in youth increases in several Avays the 
difficulties of right behaviour in mature age; that 
is, puts us into a more disadvantageous state of 
trial in our temporal capacity” [Butler, I. iv.]. 
Nay more, an imprudent choice of vicious com¬ 
panions, for their talent or sparkling Avit, Avill 
often meet Avitli the same severe retribution as a 
course of downright vicious action. Can a man 
touch pitch and not be defiled ? The most neutral 
incident in a young life under such circumstances 
receives a Avrong colouring from the reflexion of 
darker tints that stand around it, and “ noscitur a 
sociis ” means a retribution that is as natural in 
the case of indiscretion as it is in that of positive 
vice. 1 So determinately has it been decreed that 
vice, and everything that directly or indirectly 
belongs to it, should not go unpunished; and so 

1 See Butler’s Analogy, I. ii. on Divine punishments, 
and I. iii. 2. “From such a constitution of things it 
Cannot but follow that prudence and imprudence which 
are of the nature of virtue and vice, must be, as they are, 
respectively rewarded and punished.” 
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hopeless is its escape from condemnation so far 
as its own nature is concerned. 

Possibly it was as seeing the comparative hope¬ 
lessness of a relapse into a course of heathen vice 
that St. Paul is so urgent in laying down to the 
Hebrews [Heb. ii. 1-3, iii. 7-19, iv. 1-13, vi. 4-9, 
x. 26-31, 38, 39, xii. 15-17, 25-29] the unpardon¬ 
able character of apostasy; “eorruptio optimi 
pessima; ” whereby Satan would obtain entrance 
again into the chamber “ swept and garnished,” 
and bringing seven spirits more wicked than him¬ 
self, fill it with a sevenfold maliciousness, accord¬ 
ing to the terrible description given elsewhere by 
the same Apostle, “Being filled with all un¬ 
righteousness, fornication, wiekeclness, covetous¬ 
ness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, haters 
of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of 
evil things, disobedient to parents, without under¬ 
standing, eovenant-breakers, without natural affec¬ 
tion, implaeable, unmerciful: who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in them that do them ” [Rom. 
i. 29-32], In sueh utter loss of baptismal purity 
every stay is abandoned, and a loose rein is 
given to the full and hopeless dominion of beset¬ 
ting sins that as ‘ ‘ legion ” crave for their indul¬ 
gence. Substitute now the ease of those who 
have grown up in a Christian land, and have 
always enjoyed the offer of the Gospel in the 
fullest run of its privileges, in lieu of those 
renegade adult converts of whom the Apostle was 
speaking, and the ease will be found to be rather 
strengthened by the change; for even “ to whom 
men have committed much, of them will they de¬ 
mand the more.” When the last struggle of con¬ 
science is over in the lapsed Christian, the whole 
inward man is depraved. The whole spirit is 
steeped and overwhelmed in moral wretchedness. 
The -whole heart is siek, and the whole head faint. 
Hot even in the faintest whisper does conscience 
make itself heard; “The good that I -would I do 
not, and the evil that I would not that I do. 
Oh wretelied man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death ! ” Where this 
is the condition of the vicious heart need we be 
surprised to be told by an Apostle that “it is im¬ 
possible” [aSvvarov, difficile; Schleusner] “for 
those who were once enlightened, and have tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God, and the pou r ers of the world to eome, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentanee; seeing they erueify to themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame” [Heb. vi. 4-6]. 

VIGILS. Anciently the prayers used at night, 
the watehing and preparation before a festival: 
in modern use the fasted eve of a festival. Dur¬ 
ing the early times of persecution, v r hen even 
the plaee of -worship was concealed, the Chris¬ 
tians were forced to meet during the night for 
worship. And so the practice, at first unavoid¬ 
able, became systematized, and continued after 
persecution ceased. But it is not unli kely, inde- 
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pendently of the necessity of avoiding publicity, 
that as the Jewish Sabbath commenced at sunset 
of the sixth day, so in adapting the Jewish to 
the Christian service, a similar anticipatory cere¬ 
monial would be retained for the Lord’s day. 
At Easter, in particular, the occasion demanded 
a more careful and extensive preparation, and the 
night before the feast was devoted to a solemn 
service. Erom this the more important festivals 
-were by degrees distinguished in the same way, 
and little by little the custom became general. 
There were three stated hours of prayer in the 
night. To the faithful there was an additional 
reason for nightly watches in the belief that our 
Lord was to come to judgment in the night. 1 
The passage that suggested this belief -was the 
parable of the ten virgins [Matt. xxv. 6]. St. Isi¬ 
dore [a.d. 636] speaking of the time when the 
angel of the Lord smote the Egyptians, says, 2 
“ Iisdem etiam horis venturum sese in Evangelio 
Salvator astruxit.” Pliny names the meeting by 
night, but this "was the ordinary meeting for 
worship, not a vigil in the hater sense. The 
scriptural authority collected by St. Jerome [a.d. 
c. 390], who had oceasion to defend the eustom 
against Vigilantius, is abundant. 3 As the im¬ 
mediate occasion of the nocturnal assemblies 
passed away, the character of the services was 
changed. Vigils were held sometimes in private 
houses. In the fourth century abuses had begun 
to creep in, and by degrees became considerable. 
Occasionally the vigils held in the cemeteries at 
the tombs of the martyrs became scenes of revelry 
and debauchery. Under the pretence of devo¬ 
tion many excesses were committed. At Milan 
St. Ambrose revived the practice : he did not 
abolish vigils, but caused them to be properly 
superintended. Arbitrary and self-imposed vigils 
-were those at which the abuses mostly occurred. 
Hence Perpetuus, Bishop of Tours [a.d. 482], 
issued an authorized table of vigils. 4 As early 
as a.d 420, some vigils had been discountenanced 
and even forbidden. But these prohibitions were 
ineffective, although frequently re-enacted in 
different countries. 5 The Gauls in especial appear 
to have encouraged the frequent use of vigils. Hot 


1 Lactantius, ii. 19, gives a Sibylline verse referring 
to this:— 


67T7for av eXOrj 

7 rvp eGTOiL, (jk6tos h rtf fxiaar} vvktI jxeXaIvy. 

2 Be Bed. Off . xxii. 

3 Ep. 36, de Obscrvatione Vigiliarum, Psa. vi. 6, 
cxix. 62, cxxxii. 4, cxxxiv. 1; Isa. xxvi. 9; Matt. xiii. 
25 (Quod si non dormissent, ncc malus fortassc zizania 
seminare potuisset); Luke ii. 37, vi. 12, xii. 35; Acts 
xvi. 25; 2 Cor. vi. 5, xi. 27; 1 Thess. v. 6; and many 
other passages. 

4 Bar. viii. 482 (ed. Migne). They were the vigils 
before the feasts of Christmas, Epiphany, Nativity of 
St. John Baptist, St. Peter, Sexto Kalcndar Aprilis in 
Hesurrectione, Easter, Ascension Day, Quinquagcsima, 
Beheading of St. John Baptist, Saints Peter and Paul, 
St. Martin, St. Symphorian, St. Lidorius, and St. 
Hilary. This makes fourteen in all. In the Church of 
England there are sixteen festivals whose eves are ap¬ 
pointed for fasting. 

5 As at Buda [a.d. 1279], where the canon ran thus : 
— “Pr&cipimus quod eeclesiarum reetores in suis eeclcsiis 
vigilias fieri a laicis non permittant, cum ex hoc scandala 
proveniant et j^eeata, nisi forsan in illis ecelesiis, in 
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only those in private houses, but even those in 
churches, began to be accompanied with dancing, 
pagan rites, and unbecoming games. This was 
particularly the case with the vigils kept in hon¬ 
our of St. Martin, which were denounced by 
name as superstitious, together with wakes, 
“ vigiliaj circa corpora mortuorum,” in a.d. 590. 
St. Isidore 1 blames those who objected to the prin¬ 
ciple of keeping vigil, and calls them “ a kind of 
heretics.” They were named Nyctages, or JSTy- 
stazontes. St. Bernard (twelfth century) has a 
sermon on the vigil of Saints Peter and Paul, 
shewing the uses to which vigils may be applied. 
The solemn dedication of the nights before 
Christmas and Easter to devotional exercise has 
found favour with all Christians. In the Church 
of England there is a growing disposition to adopt 
a solemn late service at midnight, or near it, 
before these feasts. 

VIRGINITY. The unmarried or celibate 
state, voluntarily accepted as a means of holiness. 
"When Christian communities were formed, the 
subject of celibacy or virginity, and its place in 
the divine economy, soon became a matter of 
inquiry,’ as we learn from St. Paul’s first epistle 
to the Corinthians : the subject being specially 
brought forward in the seventh chapter. The 
general import of the Apostle’s teaching, or his 
express or implied assertions, seem to shew that 
the celibate state is superior to that of marriage : 
“he would have all men as himself” unmarried; 
the virgin is-“ holy both in body and in spirit 
“ he that giveth the virgin in marriage doeth well; 
he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better.” 
It has sometimes been asserted that the Apostle’s 
commendation of virginity was merely on account 
of temporary reasons, as in ver. 26, “I suppose 
that this is good ( i.e . the unmarried state) on ac¬ 
count of the present distress.” St. Paul, it is 
argued, might refer by these words to persecutions 
•which Christians were then exposed to. Yet this 
does not fully and adequately express his mean¬ 
ing : and it can hardly be said with the chapter in 
question before us that this is even the primary 
reason why the Apostle gives a preference to 
celibacy. As Estius 2 shews, the Apostle’s words, 
compared with other passages in this chapter, 
cannot be supposed to have this limited or ex- 

quibus ex devotione Mclium tales consuevcmnt fieri all 
antiquo” [Raynaldus, in continuation of Baronins, xlii. 
Concilium Budensc]. They were forbidden also at York 
in a.d. 1367. 

1 “Est autem quoddam genus luereticorum, superfluas 
existimantium sacras vigilias, ct spirituali opere infruc- 
tuosus, dicentcs jussa temerai’i divina, qui noctem fecit 
ad requiem, sicut diem ad laborem” [Dc Eccl. Off. xxii.] 

2 ‘ 4 Instantemseu praesentem necesntatcm non nulli inter- 
pretantur necessitatem moriendi. Quod non placet. Alii 
ingruentes persecutiones quas faciliusYerunt ct expeditius 
fugiunt qui conjugem et liberos non liabent, secundum 
illud Salvatoris Fee prwgnantibus et nutrientibus in illis 
diebus [Matt, xxiv.] Veruin quia gcneralis est Apostoli 
doctrina pertinens ctiam ad tempora ecclcsiae pacata : 
magis probo generalem commentarium quem liuc adferunt 
plerique tarn Grteei quam Latini, per instantem necessi¬ 
tatem intelligcntes liujus sjeculi molestias et incommoda 
quse plurimum secum trahit status conjugalis : quas 
paulo post, alio nomine, tribulationes carnis [v. 28] 
Apostolus appellat.” [Comment, in loco.] 
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elusive reference; nor would his teaching then, 
as is obviously intended, be of general applica¬ 
tion, or have any bearing upon the ordinary con¬ 
dition of Christians in after ages. 

The import of the Apostle’s language in this 
chapter seems so clear and unequivocal to Ols- 
hauseu 3 that he thus remarks on verses 32-34 : 
“ These words are so strong as to incline to the be¬ 
lief that the Apostle gives an objective preference 
to celibacy, as the (Roman) Catholic Church main¬ 
tains.” lie adds that the Apostle’s “ words are 
so strongly expressed that the defenders of celi¬ 
bacy are obliged to limit them,” and that if the 
saying “ she that is married eareth for the things 
of the world how she may please her husband,” 
“ is intended to refer to marriage, it would 
directly destroy the idea of a life devoted to 
God.” This passage, he says, can only be under¬ 
stood to mean that “ the Apostle is describing 
the ordinary state of things, from the influence of 
which the believer is frequently not exempt, but 
that by no means a description of marriage, or of 
Christian marriage, is here given.” Now, ad¬ 
mitting that the Apostle is describing what 
marriage ordinarily is, it is certain that he is 
referring to Christian marriage, as the subject is 
directly before him : to suppose any reference to 
heathen marriage in his advice for the guidance 
of Christian society would be manifestly unal¬ 
lowable. But the commentator rightly says that 
Christian marriage does not necessarily imply a 
state of bondage to earthly cares and trials, 
though the Apostle undoubtedly teaches or im¬ 
plies that such is its manifest tendency in what¬ 
ever degree realized, or even if not at all: just as 
in the corresponding clause of the sentence, the 
virgin’s freedom from the duties of marriage 
leaves the fullest time and opportunity (whether 
or not they are duly improved) for her devotion 
to the Lord’s service. Admitting this, the in¬ 
ference is unquestionable, that as regards Christian 
duties and obligations virginity is a higher or 
preferable state to that of marriage. St. John 
also intimates the same truth in the Apocalypse, 
when he says of the hundred and forty and four 
thousand before the Throne, who alone can sing 
the new song of the Redeemed and follow the 
Lamb whithersoever He goeth, that they are 
not defiled with women, for they are virgins 
[xiv. 3, 4]. 

But the Scripture not only teaches the 
especial excellence of virginity, it also presents 
an example of its realization in Christian life. 
In St. Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem, St. Luke 
speaks of his meeting the four daughters of St. 
Philip the Evangelist, who were virgins, or had 
made a profession of virginity. Had they been 
merely unmarried women, to record the fact 
would have been superfluous and unmeaning. 
They have been always, as a Lapide says, recorded 
in the catalogue of virgins. The pre-eminence of 
the virgin state is unanimously taught by the 
Fathers from the Apostolic age. Thus St. 
Ignatius, in his epistle to Polycarp, “ If any one 

3 Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, 
in loco , Clark’s transl. 
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can remain in chastity for the honour of the 
Lord’s flesh, let him remain without boasting.” 
And in his epistle to the Smyrmeans, he salutes 
the virgins. In the Apostolical Constitutions 
[iv. 14] we find the vow or profession of virginity 
clcarlyrecognised. “Concerningvirginity, we have 
received no commandment, but we leave it in the 
power of those that are willing as a vow [evxyv], 
exhorting them so far in this matter that they do 
not promise anything rashly, since Solomon says, 

‘ It is better not to vow, than to vow and not pay.’ 
Let [such] a virgin therefore be holy in body 
and soul, as the temple of God, as the house of 
Christ, as the habitation of the Holy Spirit. Lor 
she that vows [tray yet Aa/Awp/] ought to do such 
things as are suitable to her vow [e 7 rayyeApa], 
and to shew that her vow is real, and made on 
account of leisure for piety, and not to cast a 
reproach upon marriage.” And Justin Martyr 
says that there are many men and women of sixty 
or seventy years of age who were made Christ’s 
disciples from their youth, and remain in a state 
of virginity [ticjidopoc Snx/xerowi, Apol, i. 15]. 
How, as the Apology from which this is quoted 
was addressed by St. Justin to the Emperor 
Antoninus about a.d. 148, these celibates, who 
were then of the age of sixty or seventy years, 
and whom, he says, he can produce from every 
nation, must have made their vow or profession 
during the lifetime of some of the Apostles, and, 
as can only be supposed, with their sanction. At 
the close of the second century we find a special 
reason assigned for the honour paid to virgins : 
though this was probably always understood or 
implied in the vow of virginity. Tertullian 
speaks of virgins as “espoused to Christ [ De 
Restin'. Cam. lxi.], married to God, and preserving 
their beauty for Him” [Ad Uxor. i.]. St. Cyprian 
also says of one who had quitted her state as a 
virgin, that she was false, if not to a husband, yet 
to Christ, and describes in glowing terms the 
exalted rank of virginity in the Church, and of 
the special rewards promised to them in the 
heavenly kingdom [De Habit. Virg.\ 

We shall now sum up what is known, or may 
probably be conjectured, respecting virginity 
during the first three centuries. It was from the 
first a life-long profession. Virgins did not then 
live in community, but with parents or relatives. 
This is an acknowledged fact, which may be 
illustrated from certain irregularities which St. 
Cyprian censures amongst virgins, which could 
hardly have existed in community life, some of 
them frequenting the same bath with men, or, on 
account of their wealth, being adorned with rich 
clothing and ornaments. Probably their vow was 
at first secretly made, being only known to 
parents or relatives; though the virgin in some 
cases adopted a peculiar dress which would 
exhibit her profession to the world. Such a 
dress was probably not the general usage, and 
its adoption or not doubtless depended much on 
individual taste or judgment. Even wearing a 
veil, then the ordinary usage of females, was not 
universal amongst professed virgins at the close 
of the second century. Tertullian, in his treatise 
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De Velandis Virginibus. strongly recommends the 
custom as most becoming “the spouses of Christ,” 
but liis language by no means implies that such 
was then the ordinary usage. 

The profession of virginity did not at first depend 
on or require ecclesiastical sanction. It may 
rather be called a lay-movement in the Church, 
which originated from the teaching of our Lord 
and His Apostles. They had promised that to 
the celibate should be given the highest rewards 
of future happiness and glory; numbers of both 
sexes, and of every age and condition of life, 
believed the promise, and deprived themselves of 
the nearest and dearest earthly joys for the king¬ 
dom of Heaven’s sake. 

There was not for the first two centuries, so 
far as is known, any organization amongst 
celibates of either sex, regulating the times of 
prayer, fasting, and other religious exercises. But 
soon afterwards, as might have been expected, 
we find a further development of the celibate 
profession; the Church giving a direct sanction to 
the vow of virginity, which was publicly made 
with certain rites and ceremonies, and punishing 
most severely those who were faithless to their 
vow. Thus it is enjoined by the 13th canon of 
the Council of Eliberis [a.d. 305], that if virgins 
consecrated to God (Deo sacratre) commit adul¬ 
tery (adulteraverint) by violating their vow, they 
are to be exeommmhcated, and not even allowed 
to receive the Eucharist when dying, unless by a 
life of subsequent penitence proof has been given 
that their fall was owing to sudden temptation or 
infirmity. St. Ambrose, in the fourth century, says 
that a veil was given to the virgin on making her 
profession, and that it was made publicly, and as 
his words imply, with a certain liturgical service in 
Church [De lajj.su Virgmis Consecraice, c. v.]. 

But a still more important development of 
the celibate life took place in the third century. 
Celibates, as we have seen, first lived with parents 
or relatives, or sometimes alone in caves and 
deserts, removed from the temptations of the 
world : but this mode of life, though suitable for 
some, was not found generally beneficial: life in 
community, in many respects, was obviously 
preferable, where there was not only retirement 
from the world, but a mutual association in prayer 
and works of charity, and an encouragement of 
each other to faith, good works, and perseverance 
in their profession. St. Antony [a.d. 251-356] is 
generally considered the founder of the monastic 
system in the Church, but there can be no doubt 
that when he renounced the world, and even at 
an earlier date, community-life, in sonic degree, 
existed among celibates in Egypt. Sozomen 
mentions that Pacliomius first lived alone in a 
cave, but that an angel appeared to him com¬ 
manding him to assemble some monks to in¬ 
struct them ; and he makes mention of their 
rules of prayer, fasting, and manual labour [Soz. 
Hist. Ecd. iii. 14]. The first founder of religious 
communities of women is not certainly known; 
the initial stage would probably be that virgins 
in the same neighbourhood would agree to live 
together for mutual sympathy and help, and 
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would gradually form a rule of life of prayer, 
fasting, and good works. St. Athanasius, in his 
life of St. Antony, informs us, (which seems to 
imply that conventual life was already established 
amongst women,) that on renouncing the world 
he committed his sister to the care of a com- 
nnmity of virgins, or, as some assert, made her 
their superior. [Monasticism,] 

VIRTUES, THEOLOGICAL. All virtue is 
the imitatiou of God, and the perfection of any 
leads to union with Him : in all virtue also there 
is a human element founded on a recognition of 
creaturely inferiority. Thus courage in its highest 
aspect is an imitation of the Divine protest against 
wrong, “ The Lord is a man of warbut as 
wrong can be formidable to a limited and im¬ 
perfect being, human courage includes contempt 
of danger. Often we measure courage by the 
degree of danger contemned, and this is reason¬ 
able if we test the strength of devotion to a good 
cause by the strength of danger which it conquers. 
Again, humility in one aspect is a recognition of 
the ever-present contrast between the littleness 
and imperfection of the creature and the perfect 
majesty of God; in another, perhaps a higher, it 
is an imitation of the all-embracing love of Him 
“Who humbletli Himself to behold the things 
that are in heaven and earth.” It follows that 
the theological virtues are not distinguished from 
the moral or cardinal virtues, in t the sense that 
the theological virtues are concerned with our 
duty to, God and the moral virtues with our duty 
to man. The real distinction is, that the theo¬ 
logical virtues presuppose a knowledge of the 
revealed nature of God as a condition of their 
exercise, while the moral virtues issue in such a 
knowledge, as it is written, “ if any man will do 
His will, he shall know of the doctrine.” 

The theological virtues are Faith, Hope, Love, 
otherwise called Charity: of which two are pre¬ 
liminaries and conditions of the third, which in¬ 
cludes them and will 'supersede them. There can 
be no doubt that the enumeration was determined 
originally by the well-known passage in the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, and the division is 
sufficiently incidental to raise the question upon 
what systematic principle it originally rested, or 
if indeed it rested upon any. The three are 
practically inseparable, and it might be said with 
almost equal plausibility that each of them 
generates the others. The common order has 
been well given by Keble :— 

“Faith is their fixed unswerving root, 

Hope their unfading flower, 

Fair deeds of charity their fruit, 

The glory of their bower.” 

This implies that the order is as, follows, first we 
believe the revealed law of truth and duty, then 
we desire the reward of obedience and the bless¬ 
ing of the triumph of righteousness, then we 
practise the duties lovingly. Another way of 
representing it would be that, first we look 
forward to what is promised, and then both 
practise what is commanded and also believe the 
testimony; yet another, and one which perhaps 
is.as often to be traced in experience as either of 
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the others, is when the soul begins by doing that 
which God has commanded, and so attains to 
desire that which He has promised, and to be¬ 
lieve His record of Himself. This uncertainty 
as to the order in which they arise in the in¬ 
dividual does not affect their logical order, which 
is the same as that in which St. Paul enumerates 
them. Faith is the virtue of the understanding, 
Hope, according to St. John of the Cross, is the 
virtue of the memory, Charity of the will. In 
other words, the theological virtues are the right 
relation of the reason, the imagination, and the 
will, to the spiritual world as presented in revela¬ 
tion. As the spiritual world is real, it is our 
perfection to believe in it; as it is desirable and 
not yet made fully manifest, it is cur perfection 
to hope for it; as the Supreme Good is revealed 
as the centre and foundation both of the spiritual 
world and of the natural, it is our perfection to 
love Him, both in Himself and in all His opera¬ 
tions both of nature and of grace, to love Him 
and to love all things for His sake, to obey Him 
and to be fellow-workers with Him. It is ob¬ 
vious that Faith and Hope are constituted virtues 
by the gift of revelation ; if the certainty of the 
truths which are their objects were natural, faith 
and hope would simply be forms of prudence. 
And for this reason among others they are partial 
and transitory, their place is under an economy 
where we have to be guided by a revelation 'which 
is not homogeneous with the rest of our know¬ 
ledge, and will be superseded altogether with our 
present knowledge when wc attain, if we attain, 
the central point from which we can discern the 
natural order and connection of truth. For the 
same reason also love is dependent upon the gift 
of revelation while we remain under the present 
dispensation. Recause love is permanent and 
absolute, it follows that it can have no basis in 
the partial and transitory knowledge which is all 
that is attainable here. Revelation says, “ Love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength.” Reason 
says, “Re not righteous overmuch,” and again, 
“All things come alike to all ... to him 
that sacrificeth, and to him that saerificeth not.” 
Revelation says, “ Love your enemies.” Reason 
says, “Remember that they may become your 
friends, and that your friends may become your 
enemies,” and even if we suppose that reason is 
capable of rising precariously to a transcendental 
point of view, this high theory remains as an ideal 
to gild some actions instead of being a rule for all, 
and the greater part of life has still to be regulated 
upon the low ground of practical experience. It 
is clear, therefore, that God in Revelation is the 
ground of Faith, Hope, and Charity, which are 
therefore properly called theological virtues. They 
are inseparable, “Faith without works is dead, 
being alone as it consists in a realization of the 
unseen, it tends directly to disappear when what 
we are to realise loses hold upon our desires and 
our actions. Hope clearly presupposes Faith, 
and its life is still more visibly dependent upon 
charity. Charity, of course, implies faith, and, 
though absolutely disinterested, is still accom- 
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panied more or less consciously by Hope, because, 
as we love the supreme good, so we must desire 
its complete manifestation, and there is nothing 
selfish in the desire, though our own blessedness 
is included in the regeneration of all things. In 
the Lord’s Prayer all three are united, “ Hallowed 
be Thy name” is the prayer of Faith, “Thy 
kingdom come” of Hope, “Thy will be done” of 
Love. 

VOCATION”. A calling, or “inward motion 
by the Holy Ghost” [Jer. xxiii. 21; Heb. v. 4; 
Pom. x. 15] to the ecclesiastical state, is marked 
by right motives in seeking it,—that is, without 
desire of the glory of this world, or of income, 
or a pleasant, easy life, but by readiness in endur¬ 
ing pain and labour, and by desire to promote 
the glory of God, and the edifying and salvation 
of man. Bishop Andrewes explains to Peter du 
Moulin, that the words “pastor” and “vocation,” 
in the sense placed upon them by Protestants, 
that is, with the meaning of ordination and min¬ 
isters, were innovations of the sixteenth century ; 
as the pastorate of Scripture [1 Pet. ii 25] and 
of ecclesiastical writers designates the office of 
bishops, and “ vocation ” has its special meaning. 
The Thirty-third Article is distinct upon this 
point: “ It is not lawful for any man to take upon 
him the office of public preaching, or ministering 
the sacraments in the congregation [“Eeclesia” 
Lot. Vers ] before he be lawfully called and sent to 
execute the same. And those we ought to judge 
lawfully called and sent which he chosen and 
called to this work by men who have public 
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authority given unto them in the congregation to 
call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” 
“Our Apostles,” says St. Clement, “ knew, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that there should arise 
contention touching the name of the Episcopate, 
and for this cause, being endowed with a perfect 
prescience, they constituted the aforesaid (bishops 
and deacons) and thenceforward set down a suc¬ 
cession, that when they were fallen asleep, then 
other men approved (of the Holy Spirit) might 
receive their office and ministry” [ad Corinth, c. 
xliv.]. The Thirty-sixth Article further and ex¬ 
plicitly asserts that, “ we decree all such to be 
rightly, orderly [ordine = Kara rd£iv], and law¬ 
fully consecrated and ordered,” who have been 
“ consecrated or ordered according to the rites” 
of the Ordinal; and in the preface to the latter it 
is said, “ no man might presume to execute any 
of them” (the orders of bishops, priests and 
deacons) “ except he were first called, tried, and 
examined, and known to have such qualities as 
are requisite for the same, and also by public 
prayer, with imposition of hands, were approved, 
and admitted thereunto by lawful authority,” 
that is, “hath episcopal consecration or ordina¬ 
tion.” The candidate is therefore required to 
state that he “ thinks he is truly called, accord¬ 
ing to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
due order of this realm (Ordering of Deacons, 
“this United Church of England and Ireland;” 
Ordering of Priests, and Consecration of Bishops), 
to the ministry of the Church.” 

VULGATE, [Versions.] 
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WAFER. Tlie name technically given to the 
bread used for Holy Communion in Roman 
Churches, and allowed, though not commanded, 
by the Book of Common Prayer. 

It is not proposed in this article to enter into 
the question of the use or non-use of leaven, but 
simply to state the history of the adoption of the 
wafer form. Yet it is difficult to determine with 
anything like certainty wheu the use of wafers 
began. At first, no doubt, the offerings of tfie 
people were consecrated, but it is easy to see 
how, as Christians became more numerous, this 
custom would be in many ways inconvenient and 
even objectionable. Moreover, feelings of rever¬ 
ence would teach that the bread used for so holy 
a purpose should be the very purest and best 
possible, and not that which was common, coarse, 
and liable to much impurity. It was partly on 
this account that the use of leaven gradually 
ceased in the West. It is certain, moreover, that 
the bread given at the Holy Communion had a 
special and marked appearance. Bede [. Ecd. 
Hist. ii. c. 5] relates how the sons of King Sabert 
[a.d. 616] asked the Bishop Mellitus, “Why do 
you not give us also that white bread (panem 
nitidum) which you used to give to our father, 
and which you still continue to give to the people 
in the church?” Mabillon [Analecta, p. 151] 
quotes a Spanish writer, Eldefonso or Hildefonsus, 
who wrote a.d. 845. “ Hon debent,” he says, 

“ in hostiis scribi nisi unum ex his tribus quale 

■vis, aut XPC, aut IRC, aut DS, nisi tantum in 
una parte XPC, et in alia crux cum duabus literis 

ita XPC Aw. In uno nernpe ferro, tamen 
magno, possunt quinque simul hostile forinari.” 
Martene mentions a pair of irons for baking 
these breads of very ancient date, as existing at 
Braine. 

By the twelfth century it is clear that wafers 
had become general in the West. Gillebert, 
Bishop of Limerick [a.d. 1090], mentions irons 
for baking them [ Vet. Epist. Hibern. Syll., eel. 
Usserio, p. 59], Honorius of Autun [circa 1120] 
says, “Statutum esse panem consecrandum in 
modum denarii formari vel fieri” [De Gemma 
Animce, 66]. And the reason of this he gives 
in chap, xxxv., “ ideo imago Domini cum littcris 
in hoc pane exprimitur quia et in denario imago 
et nomen imperatoris scribitur.” Durandus 
mentions the same custom [De Ritibus, ii. c. 38, 
n. 6], and quotes from St. Epiphanius the word 
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a-TpoyyvXoeiBrjs, “somewhat round,” as applied 
to the altar-bread. Martene quotes Honorius as 
above, and also a very old manuscript he found 
at Molerne, containing a couplet which would 
appear to have been commonly known:— 

‘ ‘ Candida, triticea, tenuis, non magna, rotunda, 
Expers fermenti non salsa sit hostia Christi.” 

[De Ant. Ecd. Bit. bk. i. c. 3, sec. 7.] 

This couplet is also mentioned by a synod held 
in the Isle of Man in the fourteenth century. It 
seems clear that at the time Honorius wrote 
wafers were generally adopted. 

Wafers were usually made by those in holy orders, 
or in their presence. Martene quotes “ Tlieodul- 
fus Aurelianensis Episcopus” as directing “ Panes 
quos Deo in sacrificium offertis aut a vobis ipsis, 
aut a vestris pucris coram vobis nitide et studiose 
fiant ” [De Ant. Ecd. Rit. ut supra]. An Anglo- 
Saxon decree [Ecd. Instit. &c., ed. Thorpe, vol. 
ii. p. 404] says, “We also command that the 
ofletes 1 which in the Holy Mystery yc offer to 
God, ye either bake yourselves or your servants 
before you.” 

The Prayer Book of 1549 directed that the 
bread should be “ unleavened and round, as it 
was afore, but without all manner of print, and 
something more larger and thicker than it was, 
so that it may be aptly divided in divers pieces.” 
Our present rubric, “ It shall suffice,” &c., was 
inserted in 1552. Bishop Cosin proposed a 
rubric containing the words “ though wafer-bread 
(pure and without any figure set upon it) shall 
not be forbidden, especially in such churches 
where it hath been accustomed.” It is plain 
that a rubric which pronounces the “ bread such 
as is usual to be eaten” to be sufficient does not 
thereby prohibit wafers, but suggests rather the 
contrary, i.e. the ordinary use of wafers, and the 
permitted use of common bread. Historical evi¬ 
dence also confirms this interpretation. Arch¬ 
bishop Parker, writing to Parkhurst, Bishop of 
Harwich, refers to the rubric, and says, “I tjust 
that you mean not universally in your diocese to 
command or wink at the loaf-bread, but, for peace 
and quietness, here and there to be contented 
therewith” [Gorresp. p. 460]. In his visitation 
articles he inquires “Whether they do use to 
minister the Holy Communion in wafer-bread, 
according to the Queen’s Majesty’s Injunctions?” 
Bishop Andrewes always used wafers, and doubt- 

1 The common name for altar-bread—also “obley.” 
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less the troubled and rebellious character of the 
times, and the influence of the foreign reform¬ 
ers alone prevented it from being the regular 
custom. 

The Oriental churches arc very careful in the 
preparation of altar bread. In Greece it is made in 
the form of a round loaf, and stamped with the 
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seal - TT . i.c. ’Ljcrons Xotcrros vikcl, “ Jesus 
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Christ conquers.” [Bona, Her urn Liturg. lib. vi, 
Mabillon, De Pane Azymo. Martene, De Antiq. 
Eccl. Pit. i. c. 3.] 

AVALDENSES. A sect founded in the South 
of France about the middle of the twelfth century, 
originally known by the name of c ‘ The Poor of 
Lyons,” hut afterwards called by the name of 
tlicir founder Peter AYaldo. 1 

Much has been written about the antiquity of 
the AA r aldenscs, who were at one time supposed 
to have a direct line of association with the 
Primitive Church. But the popular ideas as to 
their antiquity have arisen from the fact that 
some of AVaide's followers migrated from Lyons 
to the country between France and Italy, then 
still occupied by some of the Albigenses, and 
that superficial historians have confused their 
origin with that of the latter, who, though not 
themselves a sect of primitive antiquity, were in 
some way derived from the Paulicians. The 
association of the AValdenses with the Albigenses 
was, however, only of a local and social character, 
and as sects they were entirely distinct in their 
respective origins. Persons of more learning have 
been misled by ancient documents, such as the 
“ Noble Lesson,” which were once supposed to 
belong to the eleventh century; but these are now 
proved to be either forgeries or authentic docu¬ 
ments of a later date than was supposed [Todd’s 
Books of the Vaudois; Maitland’s Facts and 
Documents relating to Albigenses and Waldenses\ 

Peter AYaldo, AValdus, or, as he was sometimes 
called £< AValdensis” 2 (that is of Vcaux, or AVal- 
dum, his birthplace, near Lyons), was a rich 
merchant of Lyons, and is said to have engaged a 
young priest of literary tastes, named Stephen 
d’Evisa, to translate hooks for him which he was 
unable to read in the original languages in which 


they were written. Among such translations 
was a collection of patristic comments on the 
Gospels and some other portions of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. By much reading of these AYaldo was in¬ 
fluenced to seek a life of perfection according to 


1 The first traee of the name “ Waldenses ” is said to 
he in an edict of Ildephonsus, King of Arragon, whieh 
speaks of the “Waldenses, otherwise enlled the Poor of 
Lyons.” The name sometimes had a mystieal turn given 
to it, q. d. “ Vallenses, in valle laehrymarum manentes. ” 
Henee the idea that the “ A r allenses ” were so called from 
the “valleys” of Piedmont. 

2 He is so ealled by Stephen de Belleville, a Domini¬ 
can who wrote about the year 1225, some thirty years 
after the death of AYaldo. “ AValdenses autem dieti sunt 
a primo hujus lneresis auetore, qui nominatus fuit A\ T al- 
densis. Dieuntur etinm Pauperes de Lugduno, quia ibi 
inceperunt in professione paupertatis. A r ocant autem de 
Pauperes spiritu.” But Maitland gives nine examples 
of persons named AYaldo between the eighth and the 
eleventh centuries. [Facts and Docum, p. 108. J 


the literal precepts of the Gospel, especially by 
“ selling all that he had ” to give to the poor. 
His new-born zeal, and the contagion with which 
ascetic mysticism always spreads among multi¬ 
tudes, soon made AValdo the leader of a large 
number of citizens, who assumed the name of the 
Poor of Lyons [a.d. 1160] from their avowed 
rule of poverty. Their religion becoming fanatical 
in its character they were rebuked by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Lyons, who forbad them to preach or 
to expound the Holy Scriptures. They answered, 
however, in holy words which every generation 
of fanatics presumptuously and profanely adopts, 
that Christ had commanded them to “ preach the 
Gospel to every creature” [Mark xvi. 15], and 
that they “ ought to obey God rather than men ” 
[Acts v. 29]. AValdo and his followers claimed 
to hold a commission in the same manner as it 
was held by those to whom Christ had given it 
by word of mouth, and who received the inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Ghost for tlieir work, and thought 
it their duty to disobey the otherwise lawful 
commands of their ecclesiastical superior. This 
open resistance to authority brought about the 
condemnation of the AValdenses at the fourth 
Latcran Council [a.d. 1179], and led, eventually, 
to their excommunication by Lucius III. in a.d. 
1183. AValdo himself died in the year 1192. 
Perhaps their resistance did a still more extensive 
though indirect mischief to the Church, by calling 
out this decree of excommunication than by their 
schism, for it laid the foundation and marked out 
the plan of the Inquisition [Alaitland’s Facts and 
Docum. p. 176]. When driven from Lyons they 
spread largely in Lombardy and Piedmont. 

The AValdenses were, at first, merely a society 
of enthusiasts, who conformed to the Church of 
the mediaeval period in everything except sub¬ 
mission to authority; but whose freedom of 
action (rather than opinion) took the strong form 
of preaching when, where, and what, they liked, 
without ordination, and without commission or 
license. There were probably many lay-preachers 
among the monks and friars of the period, but 
they always acted in obedience to authority, and 
did not, therefore, offer a precedent to the new 
party. AVhen that party was excommunicated, 
the necessities of the position they had assumed 
forced them (like the Methodists in England in 
a later age) to establish a ministry, and their 
departure from Catholic principles was the natural 
result. Their decadence went on gradually until 
the Reformation, when the AValdenses readily 
amalgamated with the followers of Calvin and 
the “ Church of Geneva.” Several of them had 
much to do with the spread of Socinianism at 
Geneva, to his great trouble, even in Calvin’s 
lifetime. Since the Reformation there has been 
nothing to distinguish the AValdenses from other 
Calvinistic Protestants except their name; but, 
like the Huguenots of France, they suffered much 
persecution during the seventeenth century. At 
the present day their habits are less religious 
than those of most Protestants, but the Bible 
Society and other English mission institutions 
have used great efforts to reclaim them, and there 
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is reason to hope these endeavours liave not 
been altogether without success. 

WAVE-OFFERING. The wave-offering ac¬ 
cording to Talmudic tradition, consistently also 
with the terms of the Law [Exod. xxix. 24 ; Lev. 
viii. 27], was made by the priest placing the 
wave-offering on the hands of the person who 
offered it, with his own hands beneath, and 
moving it forwards and backwards [fc02D1 *p^D, 
Talm.], to signify that it was offered to God, and 
restored by Him to the use of man; later Jewish 
tradition adds that it was waved also from right 
to left and vice versa, but with what symbolism 
does not appear. The wave-offering was made 
on the consecration of priests [Lev. viii. 25], the 
completion of the Nazarite’s vow [Numb. vi. 20], 
the jealousy offering [Numb. v. 25], the leper’s 
offering [Lev. xiv. 12], the bread of the first- 
fruits, the two lambs as a peace-offering at 
Pentecost [Lev. xxiii. 20], and the wave-sheaf on 
the morrow morn of the Paschal Sabbath. This 
latter rite was highly typical. St. Paul recog¬ 
nises its complete significance. “ Now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first-fruits of 
them that slept” [1 Cor. xv. 20]; “ Christ the 
first-fruits” [1 Cor. xv. 23. It would seem also 
that he was writing about the time of the Paschal 
feast; 1 Cor. v. 7, compare 1 Cor. xvi. S]. In 
any case this provision of the Law shews that on 
the day following the Paschal Sabbath, throughout 
the whole of which our Lord lay in the sepul¬ 
chre, this wave-offering of the first-fruits of the bar¬ 
ley harvest would in due course have been made 
before the rent veil in the Temple. And on that 
same day Christ the first-fruits of them that slept 
came forth from the tomb. This wave-sheaf was 
so indispensable, doubtless as being intended to 
typify the Lord’s resurrection, that when the har¬ 
vest was not sufficiently forward at the new moon 
to give hope of a wave-sheaf of ripened corn, an 
entire month was intercalated, which month 
was simply VeAdar, the second Adar. [Harvey 
on the Creeds , 375.] 

WEEKS, PROPHETIC. The only passage 
in prophecy where “weeks” are directly men¬ 
tioned in a sense apparently different from the 
common one, but yet as a definite and intelli¬ 
gible measure of time, is Han. ix. 24-27. It is, 
however, generally agreed that a large class of 
prophecies in both the Old and New Testaments 
are framed on the same principle as this one, and 
that it and they mutually illustrate one another. 
This principle is expressly enunciated in two 
passages,—Numb. xiv. 34, and conversely and 
more appositely, Ezek. iv. 6 : in which places 
we are told that a day, in type, is to represent a 
year of history. 

If this principle was recognised at all generally, 
and not only in the individual case of Ezekiel’s 
symbolic action, nothing is more natural that 
these “prophetic days” should be grouped into 
“ prophetic weeks,” or periods of seven years. 
The septennial system of Hebrew chronology, 
and the repeated involution of the sabbatical 
period, must have made the grouping of years, 
like days, into weeks an obvious, if not a familiar, 
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conception to the students of the Mosaic Law. 
There is indeed one passage [Gen. xxix. 27], and 
that a simple narrative one, where it is possible 
that a period of seven years is actually called a 
“ weekand though this is not the most pro¬ 
bable explanation of the words, and a different 
one will actually contrast the “ week” of days 
with the hebdomad of years, still it suggests a 
sense of a certain correlation between them. The 
seven years of service obtained the right to the 
week’s wedding-feast. 

Taking then the “ weeks” of Daniel to be 
periods of seven years, it will be probable, to say 
the least, that the obscure prophecies, Dan. vii. 
25, xii. 7, 11, 12; Rev. xi. 2, 3, 9, 11, xii. 6, 
14, xiii. 5, are to be similarly understood. For, 
comparing these passages among themselves, it 
can hardly be doubted that they all refer to the 
same period—or, if more cautious language be 
preferred, that St. John referred to a period which 
he understood Daniel to have reforred to, either 
directly or through a similar period typifying it. 
At any rate, it is almost certain that each writer 
is speaking of the same period in one passage as 
he himself does in the other; that the forty-two 
months of Rev. xi. 2, xiii. 5, are identical with 
the twelve hundred and sixty days of xi. 3, xii. 
6 ; and again, that the “ time, times, and a half,” 
( i.e. . three and a half years) of Dan. vii. 25 are 
the same as the similarly defined period of Dan. 
xii. 7, and that the twelve hundred and ninety, and 
thirteen hundred and thirty-five days, of Dan. xii. 
11, 12, are an extension of these twelve hundred 
and sixty to a “ month” or two longer. The 
“time, times, and a half,” recurring in Rev. xii. 
14, is so obvious a quotation from Daniel as to 
demonstrate a connection between the two groups 
of prophecy; but perhaps it is safer, in so obscure 
a matter, not to assume that the relation is that 
of absolute identity. 

Rut whether the relation between them be 
more or less close, it cannot be accidental that 
they are capable of a common interpretation: 
and whatever may be their precise meaning, it is 
hardly doubtful that we have the right clue to 
it in the principle above named,—that a “day” 
in prophecy means a common year, and that these 
“ days” are, for convenience of numeration or 
some other object, grouped together, not only 
into “ weeks” of seven years, but into “months” 
of thirty years, and “ times” of three hundred 
and sixty. Whatever the date from which the 
twelve hundred and sixty, twelve hundred and 
ninety, and thirteen hundred and thirty-five days 
are to be reckoned, whatever the nature of the 
events that are to follow at their respective ter¬ 
minations, a principle of interpretation which 
makes them thus mutually consistent is almost 
sure to be the true one. It seems indeed that in 
Daniel “a day” and “ a week” are so definitely 
appropriated to this prophetical sense, that a 
periphrasis is required, to shew that the ordinary 
one is intended : thus we have the “ three weeks 
of days” of x. 2, and “the tw r o thousand three 
hundred evening-mornings” of viii. 14. To the 
latter is added the comment, “ The vision of the 
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evening and the morning ... is true,” is to be 
understood literally. One other possible instance 
may be added of the same manner of computation, 
viz. Luke xi. 30. Here “ the sign of Jonas the 
prophet” seems connected not with his resurrec¬ 
tion after three days, as in Matt. xii. 40, but with 
his message to Nineveh : which was “ Yet forty 
days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed.” It seems 
at least possible that this may be intended to re¬ 
fer to the forty years which elapsed (according to 
the probable chronology) from the Crucifixion to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Hardly any critic of eminence has disputed 
this system of calculation, as the one to be applied 
to the (really or fictitiously) prophetic chronology 
of Daniel. It is of course impossible to disprove 
the conjecture, that the weeks may be literal 
weeks. Daniel praying for a restoration of Judah, 
a year or two before the restoration was to come, 
may have been encouraged by being told, that it 
should come in the course of one year and one 
hundred and twenty-live days: and we are not 
well enough acquainted with either the history 
or the minute chronology of the period to say 
that nothing happened corresponding to what 
Daniel describes, even in the 25 th and 26 th 
verses. Zerubbabel or some one else may have 
reached Jerusalem seven weeks after the decree 
of Cyrus, the rebuilding have lasted a year and 
sixty-nine days, and some one (suppose Salathiel 
or Pedaiah, who may have returned with his son) 
have been assassinated at the end of that time. 
The malicious opposition [Ezra iv, 5] of the 
enemies of the Jews may have resulted, not only 
in this assassination, but in an interruption of 
the worship at the altar on the temple-site, three 
or four days after it. But this conjectural his¬ 
tory is so absurdly arbitrary, that no reasonable 
person would aecept it. Supposing the prophecy 
genuine, is it not certain that Ezra would have 
recorded its fulfilment? Supposing it a late 
forgery, what should have put it into the forger’s 
head, either to invent these details, which to his 
contemporaries would be no sign of veraeity, or 
to record them from some document which, if 
authentic, was almost certainly forgotten and un¬ 
known? 

The sole authority worth mentioning for this 
opinion is, that apparently the Septuagint trans¬ 
lator did regard the seventy weeks as reaching 
from the time of the vision to the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem—in which Daniel himself was to 
have a share. But by his wild guess-work in 
the remainder of the passage, this writer has 
destroyed his claim to regard : there can be no 
doubt that the seven weeks and sixty-two weeks 
are of the same kind as the seventy, whether 
they coincide with them or not. He (partly by 
a different reading of the unpointed text, partly 
by sheer guessing and mistranslation) substitutes 
“ years” for “ weeks,” and adds the seventy, seven, 
and sixty-two together—eommencing, however, 
not from the beginning nor the end of the first 
seventy weeks, but (if one is to credit him with 
any meaning at all, or with suggesting any rational 
interpretation of the prophecy) with a ehronologi- 


cal era of some importance, but nowhere suggested 
in this passage. It is plain that he is not, like a 
Targumist, paraphrasing so as to suggest a tra¬ 
ditional interpretation, but forcing the text so as 
to support a conjectural one. Such an act is not 
necessarily fraudulent: the translator saw that 
some passages of the book referred to the age of 
Antiochus, and not unnaturally believed that this 
did; and not being too profound a Hebrew scholar, 
or having a literary conscience too intolerant of bar¬ 
barisms, he may have believed that the prophet 
meant what he has made him say, and said some¬ 
thing suggesting it. But, whether the paraphrase 
is honest or fraudulent, the interpretation is im¬ 
possible. 

It appears, therefore, that the key to the inter¬ 
pretation of the passage in Daniel is to under¬ 
stand “a week” as seven years: and it is not 
difficult to find several theories, more or less 
plausible, giving periods of time when the pro¬ 
phecy was, on this interpretation, fulfilled. Per¬ 
haps the two most reasonable views are [1] that 
the end of the weeks is fixed by the “ causing 
sacrifice and oblation to cease” in the middle of 
the last of them, i.e. that the period ends with 
the destruction of the Jewish polity and temple ; 
[2] that the period of seventy weeks is that from 
n.c, 458toA.D. 33, beginning with “ the going forth 
of” Artaxerxes’ first “ commandment to restore 
and to build Jerusalem,” and ending with our Lord’s 
appearance, His sacrifice, and His rejection by the 
Jews. The former view seems to suit Daniel’s 
description best; and it would embody the spirit 
of the other, for the destruction of J erusalem was 
the direct consequence of the rejection of Christ, 
and “ cutting off of Messiah,” But it is much 
harder than the other to reconcile with any pro¬ 
bable scheme of Persian chronology. 

WHITSUN DAY. The English name for 
the great feast of Pentecost, i.e. the fiftieth day 
from Easter. The etymology of the term has 
been strangely confused. It has been derived [a] 
from White Sunday, in supposed allusion to 
the white garments of the Neophytes, as Whitsun¬ 
tide was one of the two chief seasons for baptism; 
and [5] • from Wytsonday, i.e. Wit, or Wisdom 
Sunday, in reference to the outpouring of Wisdom 
upon the Apostles. But the real White Sunday 
is the octave of Easter, or Dominica in albis, and 
both these derivations must be abandoned when 
the proper use of the title is considered. It is 
not Whit Sunday but Whitsun Day, as Easter is 
Easter Day, and the week is Whitsun Week, not 
Whit Week, and the season Whitsuntide, not 
Whittide. In Yorkshire, and doubtless also in 
other parts of England, the feast is commonly called 
Whissun Day, the accent being strongly thrown 
on the first syllable, and the two days following 
Whissun Monday and Whissun Tuesday. Wo 
have also mention in Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law 
of Whitsun (not Whit) farthings or Pentecostals. 
The name is thus derived, as Dr. Neale shews 
[Essays on Liturgiology, &c.], directly from 
Pentecost, passing by various corruptions, Ping- 
sten, Whingsten, into the German Pjingsten, and 
the English Whitsun. The Germans have also 
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their Pfingsicn Woclte in exact correspondence to 
our Whitsun Week. 

The great event which this festival celebrates 
is the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Church, and its observance may be traced almost 
to the beginning of Christianity. It would 
naturally take the place in the Christian Church 
of the Jewish feast of Pentecost. St. Epiphanins 
interprets Acts xx. 16 of this festival [IIceres. 
lxxv.; Aericin. vi.]. St. Ircnoous names it in 
connection with the custom of standing at pray¬ 
ers [Fragm. de Pascii, in Justin Mart.]. Ter- 
tullian alludes to it frequently \_Dc Idol. xiv. • 
De Coron. 31 Hit. iii.; De Eapt. xix., &e.]. 
Origen names it in his work against Celsus [e, 
viii.], and St. Gregory Xazianzen calls it rgiepa 
Tli’evgaros [Orat. xliv., de Pentecost .]. The term 
Pentecost was applied not only to the day itself, 
but to the "whole fifty days between it and Easter, 
which were one continued festival. During this 
time all fasting and kneeling at prayers were 
prohibited, the standing posture at prayers being 
enjoined by the twentieth Canon of the Council 
of Hiorea. 

During Pentecost it was usual to read in the 
Church the Acts of the Apostles [see authorities 
cited by Bingham, Ant. XIV. iii. 3], It was also 
one of the chief times for the administration of 
Holy Baptism, in memory no doubt of the baptism 
by tire and the baptism of the three thousand. 

In the Greek Cliureh this festival still retains 
its ancient name, and its octave is called the 
“ festival of all martyrs” (i<vpiai<rj rwv dyiW 
Trdvroiv pxipTvpgcrdvTwv). This latter day is the 
Western Trinity Sunday. 

It is interesting to notice that on Whitsun 
Day, a.d. 1549, the Book of Common Prayer in 
English was first used. 

WIDOWS. The widows of the Church are 
first mentioned as a class in Acts vi. 1 and ix, 
39. The fuller account of their organization and 
rules for their admission into the roll (Kara Aoyos) 
of the Church are found in 1 Tim. v. 3-13. In 
this passage St. Paul gives directions on the sub¬ 
ject to St. Timothy as Bishop of Ephesus. He 
speaks of the widows as a recognised body, and 
of their enrolment (x')P a Ka Ta/\eyecr#co, k.t.X.). 
To their number were admitted only such as [1] 
were sixty years of age, [2] had been but once 
married (univira), and [3] were “well reported 
of for good works.” The younger widows were 
to be refused, for fear lest they should renounce 
their profession by a second marriage, and thus 
“east off their first faith” (rr/v irpwrgv ttio-tiv 
■gOkrga-av) which "was pledged, by that profession 
of widowhood, to our Lord. Such are spoken of 
by the Apostle as eyca'crai K-pf/xa, “having con¬ 
demnation,” or as it is remarked by Tortullian, 
“ Ilabentes judicium quod primam fidem rescidc- 
runt: illam videlicet a qua in viduitate inventse, 
et profess® earn, non perseverant ” [De Monog. 

13 ]. 

After this plain authority of the Hew Testa¬ 
ment it is not surprising to find the office and 
service of the widows frequently mentioned by 
early writers. St. Ignatius, writing to the Church 
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of Smyrna, salutes ret? —apOivov s rd$ Aeyo/xeras 
Xgpo-s, or as it is in the longer form of the 
Epistle rds aei TTapOzi'ovs Kal ras XVP a S' The 
Apostolic Constitutions speak of the widows as 
an order from which the deaconesses were often 
chosen, though the virgins were to be preferred 
for that office [VI. xvii. 1]. “ If any younger 

woman who hath lived only a little while with 
her husband, and hath lost him by death or by 
some other occasion, remain by herself, having 
the gift of widowhood (ILpov xgpUas), she will 
be found blessed” [iii. 1]. But, as a rule, length 
of vudowhood or age was required before they 
could make their profession. “If she (i.e. the 
widow) have lost her husband a long time ago, 
and have lived chastely and unblameably, and 
have well eared for her own household, like 
Judith and Anna, those illustrious ones, let her 
be reckoned among the number of the widow's : 
but if she have only lately lost her husband let 
her not be trusted,” &c. [viii. 25]. To the same 
effect, too, in the quasi-Ignatian Epistle to the 
Philippians we find a salutation to the “com¬ 
pany of virgins and the band of widows” (to 
crvcrT'Cjga rwv rrapQiviov, to ray pa r 5v XV p<3v). 
The rules for the admission of widows necessarily 
varied at different times. Tertullian implies that 
a widow wdio had not borne children was inadmiss¬ 
ible—“ad quam sedem proeter annos sexaginta 
non tantum univirre, id est, nuptce, aliquando 
eliguntur, sed et matres et quidem educatricos 
filiorum” [De Virg. Veland. e. ix.]. There was 
also a law 7 of Theodosius to the same effect, but 
Bingham shews [Antiq. ii. 22] that the Church 
varied in practice in this particular. The rule of 
age also could not be constantly kept. Justinian 
mentions fifty or even forty as sufficient. But 
one qualification was most strictly required, viz. 
to have been the wife of but one husband. 1 So 
Tertullian, “ Viduam adlegi in ordinationem nisi 
univiram non concedit” [ad Uxor. lib. i. c. 7]. 

The duties of the widows were similar to those 
of the deaconesses, and from their ranks the 
deaconesses were in part recruited. We read of 
their ministering to those in prison, and collect¬ 
ing the offerings of the faithful for the distressed. 
As a body they were presided over by the dea¬ 
conesses, who were on that account called wpatca- 

Ogpivai. 

There was a difference in the ceremonies at¬ 
tending the consecration of widow's and virgins. 
Erom the first priests w r ere alloAved to receive the 
vows of, and give the veil to, widows. Gelasius 
[a.d. 492-496] forbids the veiling of widow's at 
any time, “ quod nee auetoritas divina delegat, 
nee eanoniun forma preestituit” [Ep. ix. ad Episc. 
Lucan, e. 13]. Certainly, from the fifth eentury, 
bishops are strictly forbidden to perform this 
ceremony. But in the Poman rite “Dc Conse- 
eratione Vidua;” the widow 7 is to be veiled by a 
priest, or to receive from the altar a veil conse¬ 
crated by the bishop, and veil herself (“ et ipsa 

1 Second marriages were only tolerated in the Primitive 
Church, a third marriage the Apostolic Constitutions say 
“shews great intemperance,” and a fourth is “TrpcMpaidjs 
Tropvda Kal aeiXyela avapcpfioXos” [bk. iii. c. 2]. 
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sibi, non episcopus, illud debet imponere”). Tlie 
reason is to be found in the manifestly lower 
spiritual position of the widow as compared with 
the virgin. The Church always paid more honour 
to the estate of virginity, but the corruptions by 
which Christianity was surrounded were so great 
that it was necessary at first to lay very great 
restrictions upon those who professed the reli¬ 
gious life; nor was it until the leaven of the 
Gospel had worked a great change in the world 
that those restrictions could be relaxed. 

In the course of a few centuries the widows, 
together with the allied class of deaconesses, dis¬ 
appear from history. They were often found in 
the convents of later ages, but not as a distinct 
order, and, whatever their value to the com¬ 
munity, were never invested with the special veil 
of the virgins. [Bingham, Antiq. bk. ii. c. 22, 
and bk. vii. c. 4. Apostolic Constitutions, bks. 
iii. and viii.]. 

AVORIJ, THE ['O Aoyos]. A mystical title 
of tlie Second Person in the Blessed Trinity, the 
Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The most conspicuous use of this title is in the 
Avritings of St. John. His Gospel opens with 
the declaration “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with God. 
All things were made by Him; and without Him 
was not anything made that was made, In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness, and the dark¬ 
ness comprehended it not.And the Word 

was made flesh, and dwelt among us, (and ve be¬ 
held His glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten 
of the Father,) full of grace and truth” [John i. 
1-5, 14]. In the beginning of his first Epistle 
St. John also writes of “The Word of life” of 
which he and others had knowledge by their 
senses [1 John i, I, 2]. In the Apocalypse the 
same Apostle describes the Saviour in mystical 
terms, and adds, “ He was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood; and His Xame is called, The 
Word of God” [Rev. xix. 13]. 

The manner in which this peculiar expression 
is used clearly marks it out as the designation of 
a Person; taking it out of the range of common 
language into that of special, technical, ecclesi¬ 
astical or theological language. Thus the com¬ 
mon idea of speech which is associated with a 
word, is not the primary notion set forth by the 
expression as used by St. John in this case, but 
is subordinated to that of Personality. [1] “ The 
Word was with God” conveys the idea of one 
Person being with another Person, and not that 
of a verbal sound, a thought, or a manifestation 
of will being with Him. [2] The Word is re¬ 
presented as a personal Creator, “All things were 
made by Him, and without Him was not any¬ 
thing made that was made.” [3] The Word is 
declared to have a Divine Personality, “ The 
Word was God.” [4] The Word is said to have 
assumed human nature, “The Word was made 
[JyAero] flesh, and dwelt among us.” Whatever 
meaning, therefore, may underlie, or be compre¬ 
hended in, this expression, no attention is drawn 
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to that meaning by the writer, nor does he give 
any more indication of it than may be deduced 
from the expression itself. St. John simply dis¬ 
sociates it from its ordinary use, adopts it as a 
title of the Person respecting whom he writes, 
and leaves all explanation of the title to be as¬ 
certained, if at all, from other sources of informa¬ 
tion than the particular statements in the course 
of which it occurs. Such a mode of writing can 
only be accounted for in one of three ways: 
either by the supposition that the Avriter Avas 
using language so extremely familiar to his readers 
that no explanation Avas needed; or by the sup¬ 
position that the explanation could be elsewhere 
found; or by the supposition that the expression 
contained a mystery Avliich it Avas not intended, 
at that time, to reveal. 

That “The Word” Avas familiar to. JeAvs or 
Gentiles, as the title of a Person, is not proved, 
and is not at all probable. Some consider that 
Psa. xxxiii. 6, “ By the Word of the Lord Avere 
the lieaA r ens made,” or Psa. cxix. 89, “For eA 7 er, 0 
Lord, Thy Word is settled in Heaven,” Avere 
familiar examples of such a designation. But 
although “The Word” in these passages may 
now be properly interpreted of the Son of God, 
there is no proof that the JeAvs so understood 
them. Such an understanding has come upon us 
A\ r ith the light of a later theology than theirs: 
and if, therefore, St. John adopted the title be¬ 
cause he found it in tlie Psalms, he could not have 
adopted it because the meaning he intended Avas 
already familiar to the readers of those Psalms. 
Another Jewish origin for it has been found in 
“ Memra,” the HebreAV equivalent of Aoyos, Avhicli 
was substituted by the Scribes for the Sacred 
Tetragrammaton in their Targums and perhaps 
in their copies of the Old Testament books. But 
the most learned men have concluded that there is 
little probability in the supposition that “Memra” 
Avas used by the JeAvs Avith any reference to the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 

Another set of critics trace out a heathen origin 
for the Aoyos of St. John, 6 Aoyos holding a 
prominent place as a manifestation of, or emana¬ 
tion from, the Supreme Being, in the theological 
system of Plato: and this theory has been adopted 
so generally that it is perhaps difficult to convince 
one’s mind of the extreme unreasonableness that 
there is in the supposition. Yet it is most un¬ 
reasonable. For when the phrase Avas first used 
by the Apostle, he had not been long a resident 
in a Gentile land, and it is very improbable that 
ho had become acquainted A\dth Plato’s Avritings. 
He had been for many years before the guardian 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and having attained 
manhood av hen he Avas called an “ignorant and 
unlearned” man, it is very improbable that either 
his office, his inclination, or his intellectual gifts 
(for he Avould hardly read Plato by miracle) 
Avould have suffered him to acquire such fa¬ 
miliarity then, or during the foAV years of his 
residence at Ephesus, with the philosopher’s 
Avritings as to make him introduce the expression 
as it is introduced in the Revelation; and that, 
too, Avlien he was writing in Patmos, Avliere he 
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was little likely to have a volume of Plato to 
refer to. 

Moreover, in this first mention of “The Word ” 
there is nothing of philosophy, and it is beyond 
all rational belief that St. John should take an idea 
out of the book of a philosophical heathen and 
apply it in the personal manner in which he has 
used the term in the Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
That he should take it out of a heathen writer 
and apply it to Christ is equally incredible. And 
almost as incredible is it that he should master 
the Timams of Plato, so far as to be able thus to 
use liis terminology in a familiar manner in one 
particular instance, and yet not to use it for any 
other purpose. 1 

The improbability of a Christian Apostle, and 
one of whom there is no reason to predicate much 
learning, thus abruptly borrowing a term of 
heathen philosophy is so great that a connecting 
link has been supposed between St. John and 
Plato in the Gnosties or in the Jew Philo. P>ut 
there is no evidence whatever to indicate this, 
and the Logos of Philo is a mere abstract idea, not 
a Person as is the Logos of St. John. [Dorner’s 
Person of Christ. Dollinger’s Jew and Gentile, 
x. 3. Burton’s Ante-Nicene Fathers, Lect. vii., 
notes 90, 93], 

A mueh more reasonable vv r ay of accounting 
for the use of this term is by supposing that St. 
John was inspired to adopt it as expressive of 
what he intended to convey by means of it, a 
knowledge of the relation between God the 
Father and God the Son. Thus St. Augustine 
explains that “ the Son is called the Word of 
God, because His Father makes known His Will 
by Him, in the same manner that a man makes 
known his mind by words.” This explanation 
has the advantage of being applicable to the 
senses “Eeason” and “Definition,” which Aoyos 
will bear in addition to that of “Word;” and 
most of what the Fathers have left on the subject 
is an expansion of St. Augustine’s idea. 

The primary objeet of St. John’s prologue is, 
however, assuredly not that of setting forth the 
relation whieh exists between the Father and the 
Son, but that of exhibiting the Person of the 
Son Himself in Its most exalted phase as the 
foundation of his vdiole Gospel and Theology. 
Hone of the theories above referred to, nor all 
combined, seem to offer anything like a complete 
explanation of the manner in which the title 
eaine from the Apostle’s pen: and all analogies 
founded on St. Augustine’s theory, or any other, 
are rather to be taken as illustrations than ex¬ 
planations. There seems reason to believe that 
there is a mystery in the application of this 
name 6 Aoyos to the Second Person in the 
Holy Trinity, which neither patristic nor other 

1 In a few words, Plato’s theory of the Logos was that 
it was mind or reason generated from or by to 'AyaOhv, 
and yet self-subsisting; that it contained the seminal 
principles of all existing things, and the original owla of 
them all. He seems to have spoken of it as eternal, but 
does not appear to have attributed personality to it. 
Hagenbach considers that the relation between Plato’s 
vovs or \4yos and God presents a very remote analogy to 
that of St. John [Ilist. Bod. sec. 40], 
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explanations and analogies have ever penetrated; 
and that when we have established the identity 
of the Word 'with the Son of God, we have gone 
as far as we were intended to go by the Inspirer 
of the Gospel, and try in vain to shew why the 
Son of God is named the Word and is the Word. 
That the holy Fame Jehovah contains a mys- 
stery not wholly explained by the Eternal Being 
indicated in the inspired explanation “ I AM,” is 
a very eommon opinion : and it seems quite likely 
that an analogous mystery should attaeh itself to 
the distinctive Fame of God the Son. In Isaiah 
ix. 6, it is expressly said that His Fame shall be 
called “Wonderful,” and the Hebrew word so trans¬ 
lated is the same [^3] as is translated “Secret” in 
Judges xiii. 18, “Why askest thou thus after My 
Fame, seeing it is secret 1” In Iiev. xix. 12, it 
is also said of One Whom no one ean doubt to 
be the Son of God Incarnate, that “ He had a 
name written, that no man knew but He Him¬ 
self,” which mysterious name, to be understood 
by no man until its meaning is revealed, appears 
to be the same referred to in the following verse, 
—“ And His Fame shall be ealled the Word of 
God.” This all seems to make it probable that 
“The Word” is a “Few Fame” [Eev. iii. 12], 
assumed by the Son of God Incarnate with re¬ 
ference to His Eternal Individual Existence, but 
that there is a Mystery in It whieh will not be 
wholly, if at all, laid open until the time when 
we shall “ know in part” no longer, and see no 
more “ as through a glass, darkly.” It seems 
sufficient for us to know eertainly that the Word 
is a Person, eternally co-existing with the Father, 
by which Word all things were made; eontented 
to believe that what lies hidden under that Fame 
is not yet known; nor therefore, why it is used 
as it is by St. John. 

But though the Fame must thus, probably, re¬ 
main inexplicable, a Mystery from first to last, 
the Person to Whom that Fame is applied is 
too clearly indicated to allow of any doubt: and 
some of the attributes thus given by St. John as 
proper to that Person are stated hi language 
which can only bear one straightforward mean¬ 
ing, attaching to Him the notions of a distinet 
Personality, an Eternal Being, and a Creative 
Power. 

AVOED, WEITTEF. A usual title of Holy 
Scripture. In 2 Pet. i. 19 we have tov tt/kx/jt/ti- 
kov Aoyov. St. Luke [iii. 4] refers to “ the Book 
of the words (Ao-yaw) of Esaias the prophetand 
by this term ( Aoyos) he designates his Gospel [Acts 
i. 1]. In full, what is understood is “ the AVbrd 
of God —“ The seed is the AVord of God” [Luke 
viii. 11; cf. St. Mark vii. 13; Acts xix. 20; 2 
Tim. iv. 2]. For the distinction between o Aoyos 
rod Geofi, “ the AVord written” [Heb. iv. 12]; and 
to prj / i.a too Gcoo, or the energy of the Spirit of 
God [Eph. vi. 17], see Lee on Inspiration, 4tli 
ed. pp. 135, 539. 

AVOEIvS. It may seem to belong to ethics 
rather than to theology to answer, or attempt to 
answer, the primary question, “ AVhat is the dis¬ 
tinguishing quality common to all right actions?” 
But the following preliminaries bearing on this 
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question are necessary to a theological considera¬ 
tion of the subject of works. 

To give an action the character of right or 
wrong there must be in the doer of it ability to 
comprehend the nature of the aetion, and freedom 
at least of abstaining from the aetion. Where 
there is no understanding there is no responsi¬ 
bility ; and the sinfulness of sins of ignoranee is 
in proportion to the wilfulness of the ignorance. 

Supposing then a competent understanding, 
the actions for which man is responsible proeccd 
from the will. If we assert that involuntary 
actions are blameless, the proposition must be 
guarded by the statement that although the 
particular action be involuntary, it may proeecil 
from a habit formed by previous acts of the will, 
and if so, must partake of the guilt of those acts. 
Thus evil thoughts in sleep may be only the 
continuation of the evil thoughts of the day. 
Voluntary actions may proceed immediately from 
the will, when the mind which wills does also 
itself act, as in loving, hating. These are ealled 
“ elicit” actions. Or they may proceed from the 
will mediately, when the will eommands another 
agent, as in outward deeds. These are called 
“ inrperate” 1 actions. 

To judge of aetions, whether it be when the 
mind reflecting on itself judges its own actions, 
or when one man judges the actions of another, 
there must- be a rule. This rule must eontain, 
more or less developed, the eternal and immutable 
principles of right and wrong, which exist in 
their perfection in the bosom of the Creator. 2 
Rejecting the heresy whieh lays the foundation 
of morality in will, -which teaches, with Oekam, 
that moral evil is only evil beeause it is prohi¬ 
bited, we know that God w T ills only that which 
is just; and that when He has spoken we have 
an infallible standard and guide. With what 
degree of certainty we know the will of God, 

1 Antinomianism must deny that these aetions are 
imperate, that they proceed from, or are commanded by, 
the will. 

2 We may here ask, whether ethies as distinguished 
from theology can give an answer to the primary question 
as to the distinguishing quality of right and wrong, and 
whether, reference being made to theology, the question 
must not he thrown bnek upon the original mystery of 
the Self-existence of God. God is beeause He is. “I 
am that (because) I am” is His Name. God is goodness. 
Goodness is, because God is. The pre-existence of the 
ideas of right and wrong in the eternal intellect is the 
foundation of the immutable nature of morality. So 
the Schoolmen generally taught. Eight is right, not 
beeause God has commanded it, but because it corre¬ 
sponds to the nature of God; and, because it so corre¬ 
sponds, God has commanded it. Eight aetions, then, are 
those whieh correspond to the Divine Nature. Ethies 
is defined as the seeking out those rules and measures of 
human actions whieh lead to happiness, and the means 
to practise them. The happiness or greatness of man is 
in conformity to the Divine Nature. Eight aetions 
attain it by raising a man above himself to God. See 
Lord Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, bk. i. (on the 
Creation and Fall) and Confession of Faith (on the Fall); 
noticing that in the former Baeon speaks the language of 
Oekam, “God’s commandments and prohibitions are 
the originals of good and evil:” in the latter he ealls 
thein “the rules of good and evil.” In both he finds 
the Fall to be the attempt to know good and evil in their 
own principles and beginnings independently of God. 
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with the same certainty we know the quality of 
actions. 

Man without revelation is left to the tradition¬ 
ary inheritance of a knowledge of right and 
wrong divinely imparted at the beginning, or he 
is left to find that knowledge by the use of God’s 
gift of reason. He has then only the exercise of 
his natural eonseienee, and the standard of that 
jaw which he is to himself [Rom. ii. 14]. See 
Entier, Sermons on Human Nature, ii. iii.]. 

When the mind is enlightened by a revelation 
of God’s will, cleansed by the blood of Christ, 
and quickened by the grace of God, then there is 
the enlightened eonseienee of the spiritual man 
whieh knows all things and judges all things. 

In judging actions the supreme conscience finds 
that an aetion good in all external circumstances 
may he really bad, from the evil of the motive 
which led to it. To relieve a distressed woman 
is externally good, to do so for the purpose of 
gaining her goodwill as the first step to seduc¬ 
tion is bad. It finds further that a good purpose 
(supposing that sueh can really exist) eannot 
transform a had action into a good one. To com¬ 
mit fraud for the purpose of building a church 
does not make the fraud justifiable. It finds 
also that the external conseqnenees of an aetion 
eannot obliterate any evil attaching to the begin¬ 
ning of the action. It is easy to conceive money 
borrowed upon false security, that money suc¬ 
cessfully employed in establishing a business 
which spreads prosperity and happiness through 
a whole town, the money punctually repaid, and 
the security destroyed. The conscience quickly 
decides that the good consequences do not oblit¬ 
erate the original deceit. 

These several cases shew that to 1 constitute a 
good aetion the will must proceed aecording to 
immutable principles, which when expressed in 
law will not endure any transgression. 

We may describe good actions, then, as those 
which proceed from a will aeting in accordance 
with right reason which seeks out what is Divine, 
or with a revelation whieh deelarcs wliat is 
Divine. [See Liguori, Theol. Moralis. lib. v., 
De actibus humanis in genera, art. i. ii.; Maekin- 
tosh, Dissert, on Ethical Philosophy, particularly 
the remarks on Butler, p. 347.] 

The remark just now made that actions cannot 
be judged by their external consequences leads 
to the thought that there are internal conse¬ 
quences which if ascertainable would be sure 
tests of the action. All actions carry with* them 
a just retribution in their effects upon the heart 
and mind. The righteous and the wicked cat of 
the fruit of their own ways, and are filled with 
their own devices. 3 Outwardly, there is suffi¬ 
cient exemplification of this law for the discip¬ 
line and instruction of man [see Mede’s Sermon 
on “As I have done so hath God requited me”], 
inwardly the law is without exeeption. But it 
is only partially that we ean trace the inward 
working of this law; and for the doer of the 

3 See Prov. xiv. 14 ; Gal. vi. 7, where in ver. 7 the kind 
of seed is spoken of, in ver. 8 the nature of the ground. 
The soils are as entirely different as arc the seeds. 
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wrong action, the very deed weakens the power 
of discerning its consequence. 1 This retributive 
effect of every action is included in our Lord’s 
beatitudes and woes [Matt. v.; Luke vi.], as 
well as the reward which God may assign to 
each, accesses of glory or of pain, not deducible 
from the action itself. 

From this counterpart of woes to beatitudes it 
may be inferred that every proposition regarding 
good works will have its correlative proposition 
regarding evil works. It will be necessary to 
give only those propositions which relate to good 
works. Their correlatives in the opposite will 
be easily supplied. If he that sowetlr to the 
spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting, ho 
that sowetli to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption. 

The doctrine of the Church of England con¬ 
cerning works are found in articles X.-XVI. ; 
these being eminently controversial articles. The 
several controversies and the terms used in the 
articles are noticed under the titles Free-will, 
Faith, Grace, Justification, Merit. Referring 
to the statements there made regarding the several 
topics connected with the doctrine of works, we 
have now to notice— 

I. Concerning works in general, [1] that in no 
case can good w r orks be done without the grace 
of God. Here we take the term grace in its 
widest sense. Man unassisted can neither will 
nor do what is right. But God has in no case 
left Himself without witness, and His Spirit, 
though in very different degrees, strives with all 
men. Supernatural aid therefore is never want¬ 
ing. [2] If we take the term merit in the sense 
which is now generally thought to be its proper 
sense, namely, to signify a claim upon another 
created by the rendering of services, which ser¬ 
vices might without blame have been withheld, 
then no created being can merit ought of the 
Creator. Such a claim can only be constituted 
in the respects in which the agent and the reci¬ 
pient are independent of each other. But the 
old Church use 2 of the word merit is very differ¬ 
ent, and according to it, merit signifies the fulfil¬ 
ment of the conditions which God has annexed 
to His promises, and the claim implied is not a 
claim of desert, but a claim of faith for the ac¬ 
complishment of mercy. In speaking of Hosea’s 
words, “ Sow to yourselves in righteousness, reap 
in mercy,” the harvest of mercy would have been 
said to be merited by the sowing. 

II. Concerning good works before baptism, [1] 
of those to whom Christ has not been preached. 

1 Isa. vi. 10; Matt. xiii. 14; Acts xxviii. 26; Rom. 

s\ 8. 

a 'Thus Tertullian [Scorpiccc. c. vi. p. 622, cd. 1641], 
“ Aut quomodo mu 1 tee mansiones apiid Patrcm, si non pro 
varietate meritorum 1 quomodo et stella a stella distabit 
in gloria, nisi pro diversitatc radiorum? Porro, et si 
fidei propterea congruebat sublimitatis et claritatis aliqua 
prolatio, tale quid esse oportuerat illud emolument! quod 
magno eonstaret labore, crueiatu, tormento, morte.” 
Here the “merit” is the appropriateness that the greater 
faith receives the greater brightness. “ Et ut peeeatricis. 
poenitentia, secundum creatorem mcruerit veniam prra- 
ponere solitum sacritieio,” where the woman’s justifica¬ 
tion by faith is spoken of. [sldv. Marc. iv. p. 531.] 


These are pleasant to God (our thirteenth Article 
does not refer to them), and are preparatory to 
baptism, both as fitting the agent for its reception 
and as fulfilling the condition upon which God 
has promised more grace. The example of Cor¬ 
nelius is an indisputable proof. If the case has 
existed of such good works done, but not met by 
the grace of a higher revelation, we can only say, 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right 1” 
and that we cannot conceive the agent of such 
works suffering for want of the revelation which 
he would have obeyed had it been made to him. 
[2] Concerning the works, ostensibly good, of 
those who are unbaptized, to whom Christ has 
been preached. This is the case contemplated 
in our thirteenth Article. From the very nature 
of the case the words of the Article must be 
limited to those who continue in wilful rejection 
of the Gospel; for otherwise we should have the 
intolerable assertion that the prayers and alms of 
a sincere catechumen are not part of the repent¬ 
ance which rightly precedes baptism. Such works 
of a catechumen spring from an inchoate faith in 
Christ, they are pleasant to God, they are prepara¬ 
tory to baptism in the two ways before named, 
no less than the prayers and alms of Cornelius. 

Like things may be said, in a lower degree, of 
those whose want of baptism is owing to inade¬ 
quate or erroneous teaching. But with those to 
whom the Gospel has been adequately preached, 
and who wilfully reject baptism, the case is alto¬ 
gether and essentially different. They are not 
seeking for grace, but have rejected it when 
offered. Their actions, ostensibly good, are there¬ 
fore not the fulfilment of the conditions on which 
grace is promised, and do not deserve grace of 
congruity. The actions do not spring from faith in 
Jesus Christ, not even from the undefined begin¬ 
nings of an inchoate faith: they are not a part 
of the repentance which precedes baptism, and do 
not make the doers meet to receive the grace of 
baptism. The adoption of sons has been refused ; 
the actions which God wills to be the actions of 
sons are the actions of aliens, and therefore have 
the nature of sin. It does not follow, however, 
that they are altogether sin. The Gospel does 
not countermand the principles of natural justice 
and philanthropy ; and works done in obedience 
to those principles, although sinful in respect of 
the grace refused, may yet have the merit of the 
lower grade. Although they do not of congruity 
deserve the grace of baptism, nor make men meet 
for it, they may make men meet for the grace of 
repentance. 

It is contrary to the whole tenor of Scripture, 
which represents every act of obedience, 3 however 
imperfect, as always met by God’s mercy, to say 
that the man who does acts of justice and kind¬ 
ness is not nearer to true repentance than the 
man who rejects them. If our thirteenth Article 
be taken in the rigid and unlimited sense which 
some assign to it, it is open to the objection that 
God in commanding such works to be done has 

3 The principle stated John vii. 17 is perfectly general, 
and embraces the earliest attempts at obedience. See 
1 Kings xxi. 27-29 ; Deut. xxx. 4-6. 
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commanded sin, and that it leads to the con¬ 
clusion, which indeed some have not hesitated to 
adopt, that morality is a hindrance to conversion. 

III. The works of the Gospel then, works after 
baptism, are the only works that are in the highest 
sense called good. Grace higher in kind, not only 
in degree, is given by Jesus Christ, and a right¬ 
eousness of a higher strain is accordingly required. 
Such good works are necessary to salvation; there 
can be no true faith without them, for they spring 
naturally from faith, it is of the very nature of 
faith to produce them : the faith that justifies is 
the faith that includes them, so that “ they may 
be said to justify or not, according as they are in 
our minds associated or eon trusted with faith : ” 
they produce more grace, and one result of them 
is the knowledge of God’s doctrine \ in doing 
them it is lawful to have respeet to the recom¬ 
pense of the reward : and finally they are, although 
imperfect, accepted of God’s mercy in Christ as if 
they were perfect, so that, as the sufferings of 
saints are the filling up of that whieli is behind 
in the afflictions of Christ, the righteousness of 
saints is the completion of the righteousness of 
Christ in His mystical Body. 

WORSHIP. This word is derived from the 
older English weorS-scipe, which is itself formed 
from “ worth,” the equivalent of “honour.” It 
was used until recent times for honour paid to 
human persons as well as, or even more than, for 
honour paid to the Divine Persons. In the old 
Manuals of the Chureh of England the words of 
betrothal were “wyth myne body yeh the 
honoure,” but “God that commandest to wor- 
schipe tlii fadir and thi moder,” and “if ony man 
serue me, my fadir scliul v r orschipe him,” are 
found in Wickliffc’s Bible at the end of the 
fourteenth century; while, in the “ Liber Fes- 
tivalis,” every gentleman’s house is called a 
“ place of worship,” as every gentleman was once 
addressed by his inferiors by the same title 
“ your worship,” which is still used for justices 
of the peace. 

In more recent English a distinctive sense 
equivalent to Xarpeia has been given to the word 
by means of the prefix “Divine,” and it is 
frequently used without that prefix in the same 
sense in popular language. For want of atten¬ 
tion, however, to the old usage, the “ worship of 
the Saints ” has often been eonfused with Divine 
Worship, and thus wrongly identified with 
Idolatry. 


WORSHIP DIVIHE. [Adoration. Prayer. 
Ritual.] 

WRATH OF GOD. The word wrath is used 
for both the 6vpb$ and the 6py>) of the Hew 
Testament. Where these words oecur together 
the former is rendered indignation or fierceness. 
Ov/Ms is properly the outward manifestation, 
opT>] the inward feeling. [See Treneh, New Test. 

ser. i. sect, xxxviii.] But the distinction 
is not always adhered to. [See Septuag. Psa. 
Ixxvii. 49.] 

“ God’s wrath is not as ours, the trouble of a 
mind disturbed and disquieted with things amiss, 
but a calm, unpassionate, and just assignation of 
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dreadful punishment to be their portion which 
have disobeyed.” [Hooker (from Augustine) 
Ecc. Pol. VI. v. 4.] So Chrysostom, ’0 pyrj yap 
rov Qeov, cm Trades aXXa ri/xupla Kal KoXaais 
[Ilom. in Psa. vii. ] 

The wrath of God then is, first, the judicial 
condemnation or disapprobation of sin ; secondly, 
the consequent punishment. It is one side of 
God’s justice, which renders to every man accord¬ 
ing to their deeds, that side which renders to 
them that are contentious indignation and wrath. 

In declaring justice as an attribute of God, the 
Scriptures, more frequently perhaps than in any 
other case, employ terms which when used of 
men imply passion and emotion. Without these 
a sense of the strength of God’s disapprobation 
of sin could not be given. God is grieved, 
wearied, fretted by sin : He hates, He abhors sin : 
sin stirs up indignation and wrath. Another 
point in which we must be careful not to think 
of God as we think of man, is, that with Him to 
Whom time cannot be attributed, the condemna¬ 
tion and the punishment of sin go together. “ In 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt die.” 
With us time is an element. “Adam lived nine 
hundred and thirty years.” 

During the -whole time of their impenitence 
sinners are under the wrath ( opyr j) of God, being 
by nature children of wrath ; although such only 
as stumble at the A Ford, being disobedient, are 
appointed unto wrath. Throughout the period 
of long-suffering the revelation of righteous judg¬ 
ment is delayed, to give time for the repentance 
which satisfies God, and changes His indignation 
and wrath into merey. 

God’s punishments are twofold, punishments 
of discipline, and punishments of recompenee. 
The former are remedial acts of mercy; and the 
threatenings they contain are warnings to flee 
from the wrath to come. “ Cum Deus evertit 
subsidium vitiorum, et copiosas libidines inopes 
reddit, misericorditer adversatur.” “ TSTiliil est 
infelicius felicitate peccantium, qua poenalis 
nutritur impunitas, et mala voluntas velut hostis 
interior” [Augustine, Epist. cxxxviii. ad Mar¬ 
cell .]. Such being their character, they are not 
necessarily remitted upon repentance. Their con¬ 
tinuance is only a continuance of the same mercy 
which at first inflicted them, designed, it may be, 
to make repentance more complete, to prevent a 
return to sin, or for example to others, or to re¬ 
prove the scandal which had been given. [See 
Hum. xii. 1-14, xx. 1, xxvii. 12-14; 2 Sam. xii. 
14; Isa. xxvi. 9, 10.] 

Punishments of the latter kind, namely those 
of recompenee, are alone to be attributed properly 
to God’s Wrath. The former contained indeed 
the judicial condemnation of sin, but they flowed 
from the meeting of mercy and truth, of righteous¬ 
ness and peace. The latter are when the time 
of mercy and peace is past. They flow from 
God’s “justitia vindicative.” This attribute of 
God is, in language borrowed (as noticed before) 
from human actions and emotions, stated to be 
vengeance [Rom. xii. 19 ; 2 Thess. i. 8]. In re¬ 
gard to it God is declared to be, in His Kature, a 
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consuming fire. In behalf of the righteousness 
of God, who thus deals with sinners, man’s con¬ 
science may be safely appealed to. So St. Paul 
makes the appeal, Horn. iii. 6. 

Temporal punishments are for the most part to 
be referred to the former class, but the world has 
seen some signal instances of recompence or 
vengeance. When God’s Spirit could no longer 
strive with the old world, when the cry of the 
cities of the plain rose to heaven, when the 
iniquity of the Amorite was at its full, the 
vengeance came. In such cases the ministers 
of vengeance may bo men or angels; or the 
vengeance may fall in what we call the natural 
order of God’s providence. But in the final day 
of vengeance the Son Himself will be the minister 
of wrath [2 Tliess. i. 7; Bev. vi. 16]. And the 
retribution which came on the Holy City is 
spoken of, as an anticipation of that day, as the 
coming of the Son of Man. 

All such punishments due in revenge of sin, 
whether temporal or eternal, are remitted upon 
repentance [Matt. xii. 41]. The satisfaction of 
Christ makes our repentance acceptable; He was 
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made sin for us, that we might bo made the 
righteousness of God in Him. 

This leads us, in the last place, to the question, 
How far it can be correctly said that our Lord 
bore the -wrath of God. “ Clearly the likeness 
between fallen man and our Lord Jesus Christ 
has of necessity limits which cannot be over¬ 
passed.” [See Blunt’s Atonement , p. 88.] 

The pains of an evil conscience, the inward 
retribution which follows as the natural con¬ 
sequence of every sin, He Who had no sin could 
not feel. Bor could He Who not only had no 
sin, but was in obedience offering Himself an 
acceptable sacrifice to God, have a sense of the 
judicial disapprobation of God. But the outward 
manifestations of God’s wrath, so far as they were 
then exhibited (for before the last day hell is not), 
He Who was made sin did bear. Tearfulness and 
trembling came upon Him, and an horrible dread 
overwhelmed Him, when God hid His face from 
Him, and He was troubled. So far He bore the 
wrath of the Father, that we might inherit the 
Father’s favour. 
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X EBOPHAGIA. Xerophagia, or the ex elusive 
use of dry food, is connected with the duty of fast¬ 
ing. It is defined by Epiphanius to be bread- and 
salt, and is combined with restriction in the use 
of water for washing. “ Throughout the Holy 
Week,” he says, the “ people continue to use dry 
food [£r]po(paydv], viz. bread and salt, using water 
only in the evening” [Compmd. Doetr. Caih.\ 
Tertullian in like manner eonneets “ lavaeri ab- 
stinentiam” with the Xerophagia [A dv. Psycli. 
i. see. 14, 15], The Pastor of Hennas, without 
exaetly expressing the term, alludes to it when 
it is said; “ illo die quo jejunabis nihil omnino 
gustabis nisi panem et aquam” [iii. 3], It was 
the “ jejunium fortissimum” of Jerome [Ep. 2], 
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The fiftieth eanon of the Couneil of Laodieaea for¬ 
bids the remission of fasting on the fifth day of 
the Holy Week, “fasting being continued through¬ 
out Lent, ^rjpo(jiayovvT€<i ;” where Balsamon re¬ 
marks, “ not however on the Sabbaths and Sun¬ 
days in Lent; for on these days we are not com¬ 
pelled £v]po<fiayeLv, as we are on the other days of 
the fast” [Can. Ap. 69]. Elsewhere he says that 
“ not only in Lent but on the fourth and sixth 
days of the week we are expeeted £r)po<j>aydv, 
fish alone being permissible;” to which however 
others added fowl, beeause in the Mosaie aeeount 
of creation birds seem to have been formed from 
water [Gen. i. 20, and Soer. H. E. v. 22]. 
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YEAR. The present arrangement of the 
eeelesiastieal year is one which has grown up 
and developed during the eourse of a long time, 
representing the wisdom of successive agos. As 
“ to everything there is a season, and a timo to 
every purpose under the sun,” so to each of the 
great events of Christian times there has grad¬ 
ually been assigned a day or period of comme¬ 
moration. 

It eould not but be that the anniversaries of 
the chief events of our Lord’s life, and of the day 
on which the Holy Ghost came down upon the 
Chureh would be observed by His disciples. The 
days on wliieh He died, rose, and aseended into 
heaven—the day on whieh they were themselves 
“ endued with powers from on high” would ever 
stand out as prominent marks of the eeelesiastieal 
year. 

Aeeordingly it is not surprising to find that 
one of the very earliest questions debated in the 
Chureh was as to the time of keeping Easter. 
As early as a.d. 158, St. Polyearp, the disciple of 
St. John, went to eonsult Anieetus at Rome on 
this question, and the controversy whieh they 
could not settle was brought to a elose by the 
Couneil of Nicaea. 

Similar early testimony may be found to other 
festivals and solemn days. Good Eriday must 
have been kept from the very first—the anniver¬ 
sary of the Lord’s Death eould never have been 
forgotten. So too we find St. Epiphanius speak¬ 
ing of St. Paul as keeping the feast of Pente- 
eost, and quoting Aets xx. 16 in that eonneetion 
\_JIceres. lxxv., Aerian. vi.J. We find notiees of 
the Epiphany as early as a.d. 200 [St. Clem. 
Alex. Opp. i. 408]; and of Aseension Day. St. 
Augustine observes that it, with other anniver¬ 
sary solemnities, was either instituted by the 
Apostles themselves or by plenary councils \Ep. 
liv. al. exviii. ad Januar.]. 

Next after these, ealled by St. Proclus “ days 
wliieh tho Lord hath made” \_Orat. iii.], there 
arose the commemorations of the saints and mar¬ 
tyrs of the Lord’s Church. These are of very 
high antiquity. Eusebius records [Ecc. Hist. iv. 
15] the epistle of the Church of Smyrna to the 
Chureh of Philomclium, relating the martyrdom 
of St. Polyearp [a.d. 168]. In this Epistle the 
Christians of Smyrna tell their brethren where 
the martyr’s body ivas entombed, and how they 
intended, by God’s permission, to assemble at 
that plaee, and eelebrate his birthday (the be¬ 
ginning of his heavenly life) with joy and glad¬ 
ness. 

The festival of St. Peter is traeed back to the 
tliird eentury [Reinart, 617], and no doubt was 
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observed much earlier as a festival of SS. Peter 
and Paul. Origen names the commemoration of 
the Holy Innocents [Horn. iii. de diver sis] and 
St. Chrysostom the “ Festival of all the martyrs,” 
which was kept on the oetave of Pentoeost [Horn. 
lxxiv. do Martyr, tot ius Orb is]. 

In eourse of time moreover, other festivals Avere 
introduced ; sueh as the Encaenia, or Feasts of 
Dedication of Churehes, mentioned by Sozomen 
and others, and doubtless in analogy with the 
Jewish feast named in John x. 22. Bishops 
were also Avont to keep the anniversaries of their 
consecrations, and particular eliurchcs had speeial 
days of thanksgiving for great mereies and de¬ 
liverances vouchsafed to them from God. Ordi¬ 
nation was gradually limited to the Ember sea¬ 
sons, that thus there' might be a speeial time of 
united prayer and fasting on behalf of the newly 
ordained. In eertain parts of the year marriages 
ay ere forbidden. Durandus gives these as from 
Advent Sunday to Epiphany, from Septuagesima 
to the oetave of Easter, three Aveeks before the 
feast of St. John, and from Rogation Sunday to 
Trinity Sunday. The espeeial times for baptism 
were Epiphany, Easter, and Whitsuntide, but 
ehiefly the tAvo latter. During eertain festal sea¬ 
sons kneeling at prayers was prohibited, e.g. from 
Easter to Whitsuntide inclusive by the tAventieth 
eanon of Niesea. On the Lord’s Day the stand¬ 
ing posture was also adopted in memory of our 
Lord’s Resurreetion. Thus gradually were ordered 
and harmonized the seasons of the Church. “ By 
the knoAvledge of the Lord they Avere distin¬ 
guished : and He altered seasons and feasts. Some 
of them hath He made high days and lialloAved 
them" [Eeelus. xxxiii. 8, 9], 

The influence of this venerable system for good 
it is impossible to calculate. Not only in the ser¬ 
vices of the Chureh, but hi the transactions of 
daily life the same guiding hand has been felt, 
the Chureh setting her mark upon all things. 
“ Eeelesiastieal festivals boeame seasons of home 
enjoyment; holy days Avere turned into holidays ; 
the Chureh’s children learnt, in prhnte life, to 
think and to speak in the Chureh’s Avay . . . 
the governors of the state fell almost uneon- 
seiously into the times and seasons of her Avho 
is not of this ivorld : sheriffs Avere prieked on the 
morrow of St. Martin: laAvyers reckoned by Hil¬ 
ary or Trinity Term, every elass was subject to 
the same moulding influence. . . . It Avas the 
same influence ahvays and everywhere at Avork ; 
sometimes beautifully, sometimes amusingly, some¬ 
times extravagantly, but ahvays most really. The 
Church, whatever her language, teas herself ver¬ 
nacular .” [Neale, Essays, &e., p. 50S.] 
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ZABIANISM. or astrolatry. has heen derived 
by Pococke from the Aramaic root saba, the 
heavenly host, from which same root Sabianism 
is taken, hut in the different sense of “ to ehange 
religion,” Sabianism being of a very versatile 
complexion, a syncretie fusion of the Magian, 
Parsee, and Christian systems. It is of this lat¬ 
ter form of religion, doubtless, that Mahomet 
speaks in the Koran [Sur. ii. 29, v. 73, and xxii. 
17], where he describes the religious systems of 
the world as Moslem, Jewish, Sabian, Christian, 
Magian, and Polytheistic. Aeeording to this 
arrangement the Sabians were monotheistic. 
But the Zabians were idolaters, drvelling in the 
north of Mesopotamia, in the biblieal Haran. An 
Arabie Christian writer, quoted by Chwolsohn 
[die Ssabier mid tier Ssabismus , ii. 14], says that 
they adopted the name of Zabian as being a re¬ 
ligion tolerated by the Koran, and so eseaped the 
persecution to which their star-worship would have 
exposed them, and the aeeount is by no means 
improbable. As they in no sense affected Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, the subject may be dismissed with 
this notice of their non-identity with the Sabians. 
They first gave planetary names to the days of the 
week; the feast day of each planet being deter¬ 
mined by the time of its culmination; lienee also 
the aleliemists of the Middle Ages, and through 
them heralds, have borrowed the notion of as¬ 
signing a particular metal and a particular eolour 
to the several planets. In common with other 
Aramaic races they had a eivil year, which began 
like the Jewish Posh hashanah in autumn, and 
an eeelesiastical year eommeneing at the vernal 
equinox. Before the time of Mahomet they 
offered human sacrifices to the deities which they' 
believed were embodied in the planets. A full 
and interesting account is found in Petersen’s ar¬ 
ticle “ Zabier” in Herzog, drawn from Chwolsohn, 
and from Arabic and Persian notices of this seet. 

ZWINGLIANISM. The system of polity and 
doctrine peculiar to the community of Zurich, 
when under Zwingli it separated itself from the 
obedience of Rome. Prom the conception of 
Zwinglianism must be excluded, on the one hand, 
that which Zwingli had in eonnnon with other 
reformers; and on the other hand his private 
opinions, which were not accepted by the com¬ 
munity of Zurieh. The system may be defined 
as that which, merging the state in the Church, 
turns the Church into a spiritual republic, with¬ 
out a priesthood, and with bare signs instead of 
saeranients. 

Theoretically, Zwingli did not view the com¬ 
munity in its two capacities, eivil and ecclesias¬ 
tical, and recognise aeeordingly, as belonging to 
it, two independent jurisdictions, temporal and 
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spiritual: the community to him was a Church 
and nothing else. His magistrates were ehureh- 
officers, deriving their authority equally with the 
ministry from the body of the faithful, and dis¬ 
tinguished from them only by the eharaeter of 
the work which a division of labour assigned to 
eaeh. Praetically, the inevitable result was that 
whieh is usually stated to be the system of 
Zwingli, namely, that the sovereignty in spiritual 
as well as in temporal matters was vested in the 
civie authorities of each community. 

Further, the Church was considered to be a 
congregation of faithful men, without including 
in the definition any provision for the rightful 
ministration of the Word and Sacraments, and 
therefore without provision for centres of exter¬ 
nal unity. Beginning with the principle that 
every one is at liberty to preach (preaehing being 
the ehief function of the ministry), some form of 
mission from the Chureh was soon found neees- 
sary for order’s sake; but to the last all notion 
of priesthood, of holy orders, was rejected. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the exereise of the keys was nothing 
more than this general preaehing of the gospel, 
and the power of exeommunication was vested in 
the magistrates. In Zwingli’s theology sacraments 
are mere signs of initiation and of a pledge to 
continue in the outward soeiety: they confer no 
grace, they minister no faith, they do not free 
the conscience ; they are not even pledges of 
grace, they are tokens rather to the Chureh of 
the disposition of the recipient than to the re¬ 
cipient of his sonship in Christ. 

This system was in some measure modified by 
Bullinger, who introduced something approaching 
to a recognition of a clerisy and of efficacy in 
sacraments; and again the influence of the 
Geneva ministers added to the Zurieh doetrine of 
the Lord’s Supper something of that Calvinistie 
teaching regarding receiving the Body and Blood 
of Christ, which is at least an approximation to 
Catholie truth [see Mosheim, Hist. v. p. 364, 
and Maclaine’s note]. It was Swiss theology, so 
modified by Bullinger, that found advoeatcs in 
England. Hooper was a faithful follower of 
Bullinger. Peter Martyr, Laski, Dryander, Oehin 
w r ere on the same side, and with them acted most 
of the party of Marian exiles who had been re¬ 
ceived with mueh hospitality at Zurieh. Hoadly’s 
doetrine of the Lord’s Supper is not distinguishable 
from Zwingli’s. [Zwingli’s Works by Gualtcr, 
1544-5, particularly the treatises Expositio Fidei 
Christiana>■, De vera et falsa religione, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Archeteles; Basle Confession [1536] and 
Helvetic Confession [1566] in Sylloge Confess. 
Oxf. 1827. Liturgia Tigurina, Engl, transl., 
Loudon 1693.] 
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Magic and Atheism, 58 
Maimonides and Demiurge, 197 
Maitland, on the fallen angels, 22, n. 
Maimonides, on Haggadah, 300 
Maimonides, on Hosanna, 314 
Maimonides, on the Law, 377 
Maitland, on the origin of Millenar- 
ianism, 472 

Maldoiiatms, on procession of the Holy 
Ghost, 594, n. 

Mamertus and Rogation Days, 661 
Mail, fall of, 268 

Man, heart the internal state of, 302 
Man, his need of an Intercessor, 351 
Man, image of God in, 325 
Mail, new creation of his mental and 
spiritual faculties, 510 
Manes, account of, 439 
Manes, assumption of the name Pa¬ 
raclete hy, 541 
Maui dices, 308 
Manichees and almsgiving, 15 
Manichean dualism, 223 
Manning, on papal supremacy, 721 
Manscl, on miracles, 475 
Mansel, on sin, 701 
Mansel, on the indefinite, 346 
Marcion, account of, 440 
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Mariana, on assassination, 371, u. 
Maries, the four, 563 
Mark, Bishop of Ephesus, on the 
Azymites, 289 
Mark, St., Litany of, 417 
Mark, St., Liturgy of, 422 
Marriage, chief ceremonies of, 445 
Marriage, impediments to, 445 
Marriage, its indissoluble character 
declared by our Lord, 214 
Martenc, on Kyrie Eleeson, 392, n. 
Martene, on Missa Sicca, 479, n. 
Martenscn, on purgatory, 603, n. 
Martensen, on eternity, 247 
Martyrs, term of saint applied to, 672 
Martyr, Justin, account of, 281 
Martyr, Justin, apology of, 35 
Martyr, Justin, and alms, 15 
Martyr, Justin, on Amen, 17 
Martyr, Justin, on Christ’s Divinity, 
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Martyr, Justin, on election, 233 
Martyr, Justin, second apology of, 35 
Martyr, Justin, on the term faithful, 
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Mason, on imputed righteousness, 332 
Mass, ordinary of the, 527 
Masses, different kinds of, 659 
Massinger, oil Atheism, 57 
Materialism and Atheism, 60 
Materialist views on the soul, 706 
Mathematics and Atheism, 59 
Matrimony, its essential part as a 
sacrament, 444 
Matter, pre-existence of, 590 
Matter, source of, 457 
Maximus, on Theophany, 751 
Mayence, Council of, 273 
Mazarin Bible, 790 
Mede, on the Jewish origin of Mil¬ 
lennium, 471 
Mediate mission, 480 
Mediation, necessity for, 458 
Mediaeval Church and Dark Ages, 184 
Mekkubbalim, 96 
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Melanchthon, on notes of the Church, 
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Melanchthon, on original sin, 531 
Melanchthon, on predestination, 
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Melanchthon, on repentance, 640 
Melctian schism, 161, 463 
Melito, apology of, 35 
Melito and Anthropomorj)hism, 27, 
27, n. 

Menaion, 447 

Mendelssohn, Moses, account of, 379 
Menologion, 447 

Metaphor compared with allegory, 14 
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Methodism, schismatical aspect of, 
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Michael, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
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Micrologus, on “ Ite, missa est,” 454 
Middleton, Dr., on miracles, 617 
Milan, breviary of, 17 
Mill, on the Captain of the Lord’s 
host, 24, n. 

Mill, on miracles, 475 
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Mihnan, on Manichean martyrs, 
449, n. 

Milman, on Romanism, 662 
Milman, on the “Tractatus” of Spi¬ 
noza, 716, n. 

Milner, on purgatory, 599, n. 
Miltiacles, apology of, 35 
Milton, on Atheism, 57 


Milton, on evil, 263 
Milton, his primeval Christology, 123 
Milton, on independent principle, 604 
Milton, on Protestantism, 596 
Milton, on Satan, 677 
Minor orders, 526 
Minister of baptism, 77 
Ministration of angels, 25 
Minueius Felix, Octavius of, 35 
Miracles no violation of law, 719 
“Mirror of Our Lady,” on Ave Maria, 
72 

“Mirror of Our Lady,” on The Lord’s 
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Mislma, account of, 728 
Mishna, growth of the, 476 
Mislma, on Sanhedrin, 674 
Mishna, translations of, 731 
Mission conference, on polygamy, 
569, n. 

Mitlmi, mysteries of, and Eucharist, 
254, n. 

Mixed synods, 726 
Molinos, Michael de, account of, 611 
Molinos, teaching of, 612 
Moloch identified with Baal, 73 
Monasticism, benefits of, 489 
Monasticism favourable to mystic¬ 
ism, 500 

Monasticism, origin of, 487 
Monasteries, government of, 518 
Monasteries, nurseries of fanaticism, 
268 

Monica, on her burial, 95 
Monotheism, origin and relation of 
Polytheism to, 570 
Monophysites, 256 ? 494 
Monophysite version of Scriptures, 
788 

Montalembert, on monks, 488 
Montanists, 369 

Montanists and Millenarianism, 473 
Montanus, account of, 495 
Moral Law, 403 

Moravians, missionary spirit of, 496 
More, Henry, on enthusiasm, 58 
More, Sir T., on canonization, 114 
Morinus, on forms used in ordination, 
88, n. 

Mormon, hook of, 496 
Mortal and venial sin, 701 
Mosaic Law on forbidden degrees, 189 
Mosaic Law on restitution, 645 
Mosaic law of marriage, 449 
Mosaic types of reconciliation, 628 
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Lord, 759 

Mouravieff, on Eastern rite of con¬ 
firmation, 86, n. 

Mozarabic Liturgy, kiss of peace in, 
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Mozarabic Missal, on purgatory, 
601, n. 

Mozley, on miracles, 474, n. 

Myrk, on Ave Maria, 72 
Myrk’s instructions for parish priests, 
49 

Mystical body, 90 
Mystics and feeling, 8 
Mystics, dialectical, 501 
Mythology, heathen and evil, 675, n. 
“Mythic,” as first applied to Scrip¬ 
ture, 502 

Nantes, edict of, 316 
National Church, synod of, 152 
National synods, 726 
Natural body, 90 
Natural morality, 495 
Natural religion, 630 
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the culmination of, 635 
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Nazianzen, St. Greg., account of, 282 
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Neale, on Western mattins, 315 
Neander, on infant baptism, 344, n. 
Negative accommodation, 4 
Newman, Dr., on the Trinity, 765, n. 
Neocsesarea, council of, 161 
Neo-Platonic school, 11 
Nestorianism, 310 
Nestorius, doctrines of, 507 
Nestorius, heresy of, 163 
New England, settlement in, 484 
Newman, on Semi-Ariauism, 691 
New Testament, 736 
New Testament use of word- Church, 
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Newton, Sir L, on Divine existence, 
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Nice, Council of, 44, 158, 159, 160 
Nirvana, 92 
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racter of, 545, n. 

Noetus, heretical opinions of, 552 
Notarikon, the, 97 
Novatians, 116 
Novatian and Cornelius, 204 
Novatians, doctrine of the, 517 
Nuns, convents for, 488 
Nyssen, St. Gregory, account of, 282 
Nyssen, St. Gregory, on everlasting 
punishment, 259 

Nyssen, St. Gregory, on the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, 651, n. 

Oaths, lawfulness of, 520 
Obedience, 166 

Oblation, forms of the prayer of, 523 
Oehinus, Bernard, account of, 703 
Ockham, William of, account of, 750 
Octavius of Minucius Felix, 35 
(Ecolampadius on the Divinity of 
Christ, 45, n. 

(Ecumenical Synods, 726 
Odo, Abp., on tithes, 755, n. 
Offerings at the altar, 522 
“Offices,” called “ ceremonies,” 120 
Offices of burial, 95 
Office, mediatorial, the manner of 
exercising it, 459 
Official, office of an, 524 
Oldeastle, Sir John, on the Eucharist, 
account of, 429, n., 431 
Old English use of the word super¬ 
stition in, 720 
Old Testament, 737 
Old Testament, choral service in, 657 
Oukelos, Targuin of, 732 
Operations, intellectual, heart the 
seat of, 302 

Operation, Theandric, 737 
Ophite hymn, on yv&ais, 294 
Optative form of Absolution, 4 
Optatus, on MX0T2, 360 
Oracles, Sibylline, 698 
Oracles, Sibylline, Christian use of, 
698 

Oracles, Sibylline, successive versions 
of, 698 

Order, hierarchy of, 312 
Orders, minor, 406 
Ordinaries, cases reserved to, 645 
Ordinary mission, 480 
Ordination, matter of, 87, 526 
Ordination, power of, conferred by 
Onr Lord, 480 
Ordination, validity of, 83 
Origen, account of, 281 
Origen, on Antichrist, 29 
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Origen, on Creationism, 168 
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Origen and Ebionites, 228 
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Origeu, on evil, 674 
Origen and “idiotce,” 322 
Origen and infant baptism, 345, n. 
Origen, on interpretation, 355, n, 
Origen, account of, 12 
Origen, his belief iu the transmigra- 
of souls, 464 
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Origen, on millennium, 472 
Origen and the Septuagint, 786 
Origen's Tetrapla, 786 
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Original Sin and Immaculate Con¬ 
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Ormuzd, account of, 98 
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Pantheism, history of, 537 
Pantheism and Quietism, 613 
Pantheistic theory of evil, 675 
Papal supremacy, 720 
Papal system of jurisdiction, 383 
Papias, work of, 280 
Paradise, spoken of by Our Lord, 
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Pascal, letters of, 363 
Paschal controversy, 161 
Paschal sacrifice, mode of celebration, 
549 

Paschal sacrifice, time of the, 548 
“Passions lied” liymn, 319 
Passive obedience, 514 
Passover, confusion of the Jews as to 
the day of keeping it, 543 
Pastor, its perverted sense, 798 
Patriarchal system of jurisdiction, 
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Patrick, St., short account of, 490 
Patrick, St., aud Ireland, 481 
Patrick, St., on Easter, 227 
Patripassians, 210, 309 
Paul, St., his Epistles a proof of 
Christianity, 502 
Paul, St. Liturgy of, 423 
Paul, St., Liturgy traced in the wait¬ 
ings of, 419 

Paul, St., trichotomy of, 706 
Paul, St., and concomitance, 138 
Paul, St., and St. James, apparent 
contradiction of, on justification, 
388 

Paul, St., oil polygamy, 568 
Paul, St., oil tlie resurrection of the 
body, 650 

Paul, Bishop of Antioch, account of, 
160 

Paul of Samosata, heresy of, 309 
Paulianists, 77 

Paulicians, principles of the, 552 


Paulinas, St., on the use of lights, 413 
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diator and judge, 462 
Pearson, Bishop, on election, 232 
Pearson, Bishop, on the fall of man 
and of the angels, 459 
Pearson, Bishop, on “ Incompre¬ 
hensible,” 339 

Pearson, Bishop, ou repesentatiou, 
641 

“Peculiars,” 265 
Pelagianism, 163, 310 
Pelagius, opinions of, on original sin, 
557 

Penance, the three kinds of, 560 
Penance, in primitive Chnrch, 204 
Penitential discipline, 639 
Pentateuch, Eloliistic aud Jehovistic 
writers of, 369 
Pentecost, 802 
Pepuzians, 495 
Perambulations, 661 
Perceval, on consecration of bishops, 
515 

Perfectibilists, 323 
Perfection, counsels of, 164 
Perfection, threefold, kinds of, 165 
Perkins, on Atheism, 57 
Perrone, on the doctrine of satisfac¬ 
tion, 343 

Perrone, on indulgences, 341 
Perone, on Opus operatum, 524 
Perpetua, St., her visions of pur¬ 
gatory, 601 

Persecutions, chronological table of, 
536 

Perseverance, final, 289 
Personality, incorporeal, ancient ideas 
of tlie sonl as, 705 
Personality of the Holy Spirit, 713 
Persons, anointing of, 26 
Pesachim, Tr v , on Hallel, 301 
Peter, St., Liturgy of, 422 
Peter, St., his altar at Rome, 16 
Peter, St., power of the keys com¬ 
mitted to, 390 
Phautasiastee, 215 
Philo aud the Cabbala, 98, 100 
Philo, on demiurge, 197 
Philo, on Old Testament canon, 108 
Philosophy, Greek, dualism of, 222 
Philoxenian version, 109, n., 788 
Photius, on Apostolical Constitutions, 
149 

Pietists, the, 436 

Pius VI., on indulgences, 341 

Pius IX., onlatitudinariauism, 396, n. 

Placentia, Council of, 274 

Plague burials, 95, n, 

Plato, dualism of, 223 
Plato, his idea of doubt, 217 
Plato's Logos, 805, n. 

Plato and ouala , 532 
Plato on a Divine Spirit in man, 
712, n. 

Plato, on the sufferings of a good man, 
547, n. 

Platonists, English, 396 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan, 9 
Pliny and Christiau adoration of 
Christ, 207 

Pliny and Libellatici, 410 
Pliny, on deaconesses, 185 
Plotinus, Exmeads of, 197 
Plutarch, on Syncretism, 725 
Uote'iv, meaning of, 252, n. 

Points, five, 289 

Politics, secularization of, and Athe¬ 
ism, 58 

Poly carp, and Gloria Patri, 291 
Polycarp, Gloria in Excelsis, 291 
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Polycarp, epistle of, 278 
Polytheism, 632 
Pope, cases reserved to the, 645 
Popes, their chum to confer benefiees, 
643 

Popes, precedence of in councils, 726 
Porphyry, on demiurge, 197 
Port-Royal, account of, 361 
Porter, office of, 526 
Portiforium, 90 
Positive accommodation, 5 
Possession, demoniacal, 198 
Poverty, 166 

Power, a Divine quality, 325 
Power of the keys, 390 
u Praedestinatus,” by Sirmond, 694 
Pmesanctificatomm, Missa, 477 
Praxeas, account of, 552 
Prayer, bidding, 84 
Prayer Book, Christ’s diviuity recog¬ 
nized in, 208 

Prayer Book of 1549, on absolution, 
4, n. 

Prayer, the effect of, 5S3 
Prayer Book, on extreme unction, 773 
Prayer, The Lord’s, 432 
Prayer, The Lord’s, and the Em- 
bolismus, 238, 433 

Prayer, The Lord’s, liturgical use of, 
433 

Prayer, objections to, 584 
Prayer, the origin of, 582 
Prayers for the dead, primitive prac¬ 
tice of, 359 

Prebend, origin of the, 588 
Precatory absolution, 4 
Predestination in Scripture, 234 
Pre-existence of souls, a doctrine of 
Origen, 527 
Presbyterians, 775 

Presence of Christ, spiritual life con¬ 
sisting in, 461 
Presence, real, 623 
Presence, virtual, 623 
Priest, functions of, 591 
Priesthood, its existence common to 
all nations, 591 
Priesthood, lay, 407 
Priesthood, necessity for, indicated 
by Christ, 591 

Primate, superior to ordinary arch¬ 
bishop, 40 
Primers, 316 

Primitive ceremonies of baptism, 75 
Primitive Church, its theories of pur¬ 
gatory, 599 

Primitive Church, martyrs in, 448 
Primitive Church, relation of Augus- 
tinian and Pelagian doctriue to, 558 
Pro-Anaphora, 424 
Processions, 659 

Prophecy, moral and predictive ele¬ 
ments of, 596 

Prosper, on Semi-Pelagianism, 692 
Protestantism, as an historical term, 
596 

Protevangelium, the, 450 
Prothesis, the, 424 
Provincial councils, 152 
Provincial councils, presbyters ad¬ 
mitted to, 153 
Provincial synods, 726 
Provisors, statute of, 206, 599, 643 
Prudentius, on A and O, 1 
Psalms, Hallel, processional use of, 
301 

Pseudo-Jonathan, Targum of, 733 
Psychological Dualism, considerations 
in favour of, 225 
Punishment, everlasting, 258 
Puritans, omission of burial services 
by, 95 
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Puritan principles, as stated by Neale, 
604 

Puritanism, causes of, 605 
Pusey, on Lay Baptism in the early 
Church, 404 

Pusey, on Mariolatry, 441 
Pusey, on the titles given to the 
Blessed Virgin, 453 
Pusey, on the angel of the Lord, 23, n. 
Pusey, on Ultramontanism, 770 
Pusey, on Unity of the Church, 776 
Pyrrhonists, 217 

Quadratns, apology of, 35 
Quaker meetings, 608 
Quakers on ritual, 653 
Quesnel and Jansenism, 773 
Quignonez, Cardinal, reformed bre¬ 
viary of, 409 

Raeovian Catechism, 45, n. 
Radbertus, Paschasius, on Invocation 
of Holy Spirit in the Eucharist, 
358, n. 

Radbertus, Paschasius, on the Grace 
of the Eucharist, 249, n» 
Radenhausen, on Atheism, 61 
Ratherius and Anthropomorphism, 27 
Rationalism, defence of, 620 
Rationalism, progress of, 615 
Ratisbon, Synod of, 6 
Reader, Office of, 526 
Real Presence, materialist views of, 
762 

Redemption, universal, 777 
Redmayne, Dr., on Celibacy, 118, h. 
Reformatio Legnm, on everlasting 
punishment, 260, n. 

Reformers on Predestination, 104, n. 
Religion, Affections and, 8 
Religious contract of Marriage, 443 
Religious obedience, test of among 
Pagans, 534 
Remonstrants, 48 
Renan, on Scripture criticism, 175 
Repentance, elements of, 639 
Responsive services and double choir, 
658 

Resurrection, the general, 687 
Revealed religion, 633 
Revelation, inspiration distinct from, 
349 

Revelation, mysteries necessary to, 635 
Ridley on Confession, 640 
Righteousness, imputed, 331 
Rite, Ambrosian, 16 
Rite, ceremony distinct from, 120 
Rite, Roman, opposition to at Milan, 
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Ritual, general objects of, 653 
Ritual, necessity of, 652 
Robertson, on doubt, 220 
Rogation Days, the, 274 
Roman Canon, on prayers for the 
dead, 661, n. 

Roman doctrine of Indulgence, 341 
Roman doctrine of persecution, 565 
Roman Empire, codex of law in, 400 
Roman form of abjuration, 2 
Roman form of Ave Maria, 72 
Roman Law of adoption, 5 
Roman Law on affinity, 9 
Roman Law of canonization, 113 
Roman Law on marriage, 446 
Roman Ordinal on subdeacons, 716 
Roman Propaganda, the, 483 
Romanism, Puritan conception of, 662 
Roman rite of Benediction, 82 
Roman view of repentance, 640 
Roman Vulgate, 790 
Romanus, Clemens, epistles of, 277 
Roscellin and Nominalism, 137 


Rose, on rationalism, 619 
Royal Supremacy, 722 
Ruffinus, account of, 283 
Ruffinus, his opinions, 555 
Ruffinus, on recitation of creed, 170 
Eufiinus, on Pope Clement, 572 
Russian Church and Transubstantia¬ 
te on, 760 

Sabbatical year, 666 
Sabians and Baptism, 668 
Sabians, sacred books of the, 668 
Sacerdotal benediction, 82 
Sacramental Matter, 458 
Sacraments, Unity of the Church pre¬ 
served by, 776 

Sacraments, effects of the, 525 
Sacraments, history of the term, 668 
Sacraments, intention in the celebra¬ 
tion of, 351 

Sacraments, modes of regarding them, 
525 

Sacraments, mysteries connected with, % 
500 

Sacraments number of the, 669 
Saeramentaries, Missal, a develop¬ 
ment of, 479 

Sacrifice, Eucharistic, 252 
Saerifiee, use of Blood in, 89 
Sacrifices under the Law, 679 
Sacrifice, Vicarious, 792 
Saints, communion of, 134 
Saints, images of, 327 
Saints, invoeation of, 358 
Saints, invocation of, in Litanies, 
417 

Saints, intercession of, 353 
Salutation, Angelic, 22, 72 
Samaritan Version, 788 
Sanction, Pragmatic, 580 
Sanetus, the, 736 

Sanhedrin, numerical value of word, 
98 

Sarum, Ordo ad faciendum Cateehu- 
menum, 116 

Sarum, Consuetudinary, 292 
Sarum, liturgy of, 391 
Sarum, use of Kyrie Eleesom C92, n. 
Satan, names and titles of, 675 
Satan, nature and attributes of, 677 
Satan, personality and origin of, 676 
Satisfaction, an element of repentance, 
640 

Scandinavia, French and English 
missions to, 482 
Seeptieism and xAtlieism, 59 
Sceptieism, superstition connected 
with, 720 

Schism of East and West, 175 
Schism, Meletian, 463 
Schleiennaeher, on feeling, 8 
Schoettgen, on the hidden manna, 
621, n. 

Scholastic Theology, 746 
Sehmalkaldic League, 70, 640 
Seienee and Atheism, 59 
Scotists, 140 

Scotus, Duns, theology of, 749 
Scripture, accommodation in, 4 
Scripture, canoh of, 107 
Scripture criticism, 175 
Scripture, hymns in, 318 
Scripture, illustrations of fasting, 270 
Scripture, use of Elohim in, 237 
Sections, Ammonian, 17 
Seleueia, couneil of, 8 
Self, heart in the sense of, 303 
Self-eonsciousncss, heart used for, 303 
Semler, opinions and theories of, 
618 

Seneea, on a divine spirit in man, 
712, n. 





Seneca, on conscience, 146 
Seneca, on fatalism, 275 
Seneca, on the benefit of suffering, 
263, n. 

Sensationalists, 456 
Sepliirotli, 99 

Septuagint and the Cabbala, 9S 
Septuagint, tme history of, 784 
Seraphim, 23 

Serpent, a name of Satan, 676 
Servetus, account of, 775 
Service-books, 659 
Service, choral, 657 
Shaftesbury, Lord, and Deism, 193 
Shakespeare, on auricular confession, 
70 

Shamanism, 285 

Shammai and Hillel, characters of, 313 
Sharrimatta identical with Anathema, 
19 

Shepherd of Hernias, 79 
Sign of the Cross, how made, 177 
*Sin, actual, 5 
Sin after baptism, 79 
Sin, death a consequence of, 186 
Sin, original, 528 

Sin, original, derived not imputed, 530 
Sins, confession of, 141 
Sirmium, council of, 162 
Sismondi, on revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, 317 

Slavonic and Persian Dualism, 221 
Sleidan, on Antinomianism, 30, n. 
Smith, Joseph, the founder of Mor- 
monism, 496 

Societies connected with the Church 
of England, 406 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, 484 

Socinus, Faustus, account of, 703 
Socrates, aceount of, 283 
Socrates, on Arianism, 41 
Socrates, on canon, 107 
Socrates, on Celibaey of the Clergy, 
118 

Socrates, on Responsive Services, 658 
Socrates, on Semi-Arianism, 689, n. 
Socrates, on the council of the Dedi¬ 
cation, 689 

Socrates, on the observance of Lent, 
407 e 

Solifidianism, Luther’s, 30 
Souls, pre-existence of, 589 
Sozomen, account of, 283 
Sozomen, on Anthropomorphism, 27 
Special Providenee, 598 
Speculative Theology, 744 
Spener, account of, 567 
Spinoza, on Eternity, 246 
Spinoza, on Sepliirotli, 100 
Spinoza, Pantheism of, 539 
Spinoza, system of, 707 
Spirit, the, a title of our Lord, 711 
Spiritual affinity, 9 
Spiritual body, 91 
Spiritual death, 186 
Spiritual jurisdiction, 381 
Statute law, 403 

Stanhope, Lord, on toleration, 565 
Statute of St, Mary Ottery, Devon, 
on processions, 659 
Stephen, Bp, of Autun, on Transub- 
stantiation, 759 

Stephens’ editions of Bible, 790 
Strauss and mythical theory of Scrip¬ 
ture, 502 

Streaneslialch, council of, 546 
Stromata, of Clemens Alex., 281 
Subdeacons, duties of, 716 
Suhmission, aet of, on sacred synod, 
155 

Succession, Apostolical, 37 
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Suetonius, on persecution of the Jews, 
536, n. 

Suffering, benefit of, 263 
Sunday, Trinity, 765 
Supper, Lord’s, 434 
Suspension, causes of, 201 
Suspension, sentence of, 494 
Swedenborg, account of, 724 
Symeon of Thcssalonica, on Trisagion, 
766 

Symeon of Thessalonica, on Ter 
Sanetus, 736 
Synods, episcopal, 154 
Synods, Legatine, 153 
Syncreticism, 11 
Syrian and Greek creeds, 172 
Syriac, Pesliito Version, 788 
Systeme de la Nature of D’Holbach, 
455 

Tables, chronological, 125 
Table, chronological, of persecutions, 
536 

Table, chronological, of Popes, 571 
Table, chronological, of Antipopes, 33 
Tables, comparative, of creeds, 171, 
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